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The Divine Dignity of Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


P OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following sermon 
by the Very Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C. SS. R., S. T. D., LL. D., dean of the 
School of Sacred Theology of the Cath- 
olic University of America, at the annual 
Red Mass held at the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
‘September 19, 1957: 

THE DIvINE DIGNITY oF Law 


“How I have loved thy law, O Lord; it is 
my meditation all the day.” (Psalm 118, v. 
97.) 

The Bible abounds in references to the law 
of God. The Psalm from which I have just 
quoted makes mention 60 times of God’s law 
or God’s commandments, extolling. the 
beauty and the excellence of the divine pre- 
cepts, praising those who observe them, con- 
demning those who reject or neglect them. 
The dignity and the importance of law, so 
ardently proclaimed by the royal prophet 
30 centuries ago, constitute an appropriate 
theme for an occasion such as this, when a 
group of legislators, judges, executives and 
lawyers—a group of persons professionally 
committed to the formation or the clarifica- 
tion or the maintenance or the defense of 
law—are assembled before the altar of ‘God to 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the mass cele- 
brated by the Most Reverend Bishop of this 
diocese and to petition light from on high to 
perceive their respective duties correctly and 
strength ta perform them. 

It is a sad exemplification of the super- 
ficiality and the confusion that characterize 
the thinking of today, that so many have no 
proper concept of what law really is. I 
feel sure that a considerable number of the 
citizens of our land, if asked to explain the 
notion of law, would define it in the limited 
terms of merely civil legislation. In all 
probability, too, they would emphasize the 
restrictive aspect of law, the curbs it im- 
poses on human freedom, and thus would 
depict law as something unattractive and 
odious. Surely, such a concept of law is 
very different from that of the inspired 
writer, who portrayed law as something sub- 
lime and admirable, something deserving of 
man’s love. 

Down through the 19 centuries of its exist- 
ence the Catholic Church has consistently 
proposed to its members the same notion of 
law that was proclaimed by the Psalmist un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The 
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‘particular purpose and function in the vast 
and complicated scheme of creation. Every 
created being is subject to this eternal law, 
from the majestic constellation speeding its 
way through space to the tiny flower spend- 
ing its brief existence in the hidden depths 
of the forest. Also subject to this eternal 
-law are human beings, but in a mariner very 
different from that whereby all other crea- 
tures of earth are governed. For these are 
irrational, and conform necessarily to «he 
rules enacted for them by their all-wise 
Creator, whereas man possesses the momen- 
tous power of free will, enabling him to ful- 
fill or to reject God’s law as he may clfoose. 
Accordingly, we designate tl.2t portion of the 
eternal law which governs men as the natu- 
ral law, since it-is based on human nature 
as God created it and is within the grasp of 
natural reason, at least in its general pre- 
cepts. And, in addition to this natural law, 
the Almighty; as Sovereign Lord and Ruler, 
has enacted certain positive laws for the di- 
rection of man to his eternal destiny; and 
the societies of which man is a member, 
church and state, also possess the power to 
impose certain norms of conduct on their 
respective subjects, though always in har- 
mony with the natural law. In regard to 
legislation emanating from human authori- 
ties, it is important to note that the right to 
legislate and to enforce law comes to those 
who govern their fellow men from God, so 
that even human law is basically divine law. 
This is the meaning of the famous passage 
of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans in 
which the Apostle, referring to the authority 
of those who rule the state; asserts: “There 
exists no authority except from God, and 
those who exist have been appointed by 
God. Therefore, he who resists the au- 
thority, resists the ordinance of God” 
«(Romans 13: 1-2). 

Every law, therefore, is endowed with the 
authority of the Creator; and all civil offi- 
cials, when they function in their official 
capacity, act as the representatives of God. 
I have emphasized this point because there 
are some who regard laws as merely human 
enactments, devoid of any deeper sanction 
than human approval. Of course, no one in 
his sane mind would permit every individual 
to formulate his 6wn laws, for that would 
mean downright anarchy. But there are 
those who consider the approval of the peo- 
ple as the ultimate foundation of law and 
its basic sanction. A few weeks ago the 
New York Times carried an article on the 
role of the Supreme’ Court in the American 
Government. The writer manifested a com- 
mendable respect for the decisions of the 
highest judiciary tribunal in our land, and 
spoke of the acceptance of the authority of 
the Supreme Court as “ingrained in the 
American consciousness.” ‘Yet, he also de- 
clared that this tribunal’s authority ulti- 
mately rests on “the public acceptance of 
the Court’s role.” I do not believe that this 
statement represents the traditional atti- 
tude of the American people. I believe that 
it has been commonly held by the citizens 
of our Nation, whatever their particular reli- 
gious principles, at least until comparatively 
recently, that every authoritative pronounce- 
ment of every branch of government is the 
voice of God. And it would be gravely. harm- 
ful.to the strength and the life of our coun- 

if we now began to regard the ultimate 

our law as so weak a foundation 

the acceptance of the governed, and 
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pret or enforce our law the representatives of 
the Most High, speaking with His authority, 
and thus rendering the basis of the law the 
infinite power and majesty of the Creator 
Himself. 

From the principle that God is the source 
ofall law, it follows that law as such is un- 
changeable.. Of coursre, civil statutes can be 
introduced or abrogated to suit local condi- 
tions, and even the natural law will differ in 
its application with: the passing of time be- 
cause of the changes in circumstances and 
modifications of customs. For example, the 
sum of money that would make a theft a 
serious crime a century ago would constitute 
only a minor offense today; but that is a 
change in the value of money, not a change 
in the law of God: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
When we say that the natural is unchange- 
able we mean that the principles of right 
and wrong based on man’s nature as the 
Creator fashioned it, endowed with intelli- 
gence and free will and an eternal destiny, are 
the same today as they always were and al- 
ways will be. For human nature remains 
the same with the passing of the centuries. 
Adverse custom cannot alter these principles. 
No matter how commonly perjury may be 
practiced, it still remains a deed of grave 
irreverence to the God of truth. Neither can 
changes in human sentiment turn what is 
evil into something good. In recent years 
to put a person to death because he is af- 
flicted with what appears to be an incurable 
disease has received the deceptive designa- 
tion of “mercy killing’; but that does not 
remove from it the guilt of murder. 

Such, in brief, is the concept of law as the 
Catholic church proposes it. When this con- 
cept is fully grasped, the divine dignity and 
beauty of law appear in their full splendor, 
and it becomes evident why the church in- 
sists so emphatically that all who hoid posts 
of civil authority should clearly perceive the 
responsibility that rests upon them as God’s 
representatives in formulating or clarifying 
or enforcing law. When this understanding 
of law is deeply impressed on their minds 
they will repeat in the words of divine reve- 
lation: “How I have loved thy law, O Lord: 
it is my meditation all the day.” 

Those elected or appointed to any civil 
office should be ever alert to their obligation 
to promote the law for the common good, 
even though it involves personal sacrifice. 
They are the servants of their fellow -citi- 
zens; the welfare of Nation or State must 
always be their primary concern. In the 
American form of government, both Federal 
and State, the three functions of civil author- 
ity—legislative, judiciary, and executive— 
are exercised by different individuals, which 
is a wise provision against the concentration 
of power in one: person or one group. At 
the same time it can become the occasion of 
discord and strife, to the detriment of Na- 
tion or State. And so, one who holds a posi- 
tion of authority in any sphere of govern- 
mental activity, should consider it his strict 
duty to render cooperation and support to 
those holding offices in the other branches of 
government. The welfare of his fellow citi- 
zens must take precedence over party poli- 
tics and personal ambition. Whenever the 
mutual harmony that should exist among 
all who fulfill any governmental service is 
disturbed, there is good reason to suspect 
that at least some of those involved have 
placed other interests above the reverence 
they owe to the law and the devotion they 
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owe to the common Welfare of their fellow 
citizens. 

The legislator, whether of State or of Na- 
tion, should study carefully and impartially 
all the features of any proposed legislative 
enactment and all its possible repercussions 
before he votes for or against the measure. 
He must bear in mind that laws are made 
for men as they actually are, not for men in 
an ideal condition, so that what might be a 
wise law theoretically could in practice be 
most imprudent, Above all, the legislator 
should heed the principle of subsidiarity, 
according to which the Government should 
not take over matters that belong normally 
to a more limited sphere of authority, espe- 
cially to the family. As Pope Piux XI ex- 
pressed this important principle: “The 
supreme authority of the state ought to let 
subordinate groups handle matters and con- 
cerns of lesser importance, which would 
otherwise dissipate its efforts greatly” (En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno (Principles for 
Peace), HCWC, 1943, p. 422). 

A judge, in whatever grade of jurisdiction 
he may function, is highly respected by the 
American people, and the great majority of 
those who have held posts in the judiciary 
department of our Nation have proved 
themselves worthy of this respect. The 


judge must, above all, be perfectly fair to 
all who stand before him, free from all per- 
sonal bias and from all discrimination on 
the basis of their political or religious creed, 
or their national or racial origin. At the 
same time the judge should remember that, 
while his decisions must be directed toward 
the maintenance and the protection of the 
law—the natural law and the civil law— 
there is no human action that does not in- 
clude particular circumstances which either 
increase or decrease its guilt or its merit, 
and in passing judgment the judge should 
endeavor to take such circumstances into 
consideration. There is an old legal axiom 
which at first sight appears contradictory, 


but which contains much wisdom—Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria—literally, “the full 
measure of law is the full measure of in- 
justice.” It means that if an action is 
judged merely according to the letter of the 
law, without regard for the circumstances 
that may considerably alter it, great wrong 
may be done to the person who performed 
the action. It is in this matter especially 
that the wisdom of a judge finds its most 
crucial test. 

In our country the Chief Executive in Na- 
tional or State government, the President or 
the governor, is justly regarded as holding 
the first place of honor and of dignity, for 
on his shoulders falls the all-important task 
of enforcing the law. It is a task that de- 
mands the highest measure of prudence and 
integrity; and for this reason those in ex- 
ecutive posts especially stand in need of 
divine assistance. The executive must tem- 
per severity with leniency, for it is the will 
of the Almighty that consideration be given 
to the imperfections of human nature as 
well as to the strict demands of law. It is 
not easy to maintain the proper balance be- 
tween justice and mercy; and for this reason 
the citizens should not be too hasty in criti- 
cizing the decisions and activities of our 
executives, whether on the National, the 
State or the municipal level, but should pre- 
sume that they are sincerely trying to per- 
form their tasks conscientiously and should 
support their efforts. 

In the maintenance of law in modern 
times the police force plays a most important 
part. On July 11 of this year Pope Pius 
XII, addressing 2,000 policemen from the city 
of Rome, made this significant statement: 
“A municipal policeman who truly loves his 
own city could not tolerate having its good 
name sullied by disorder, negligence, or bad 
habits. Not only through duty of office, but 
particularly through personal sentiment, he 
should endeavor to increase its dignity and 
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honor.” ‘Those connected with the police 
force in a great metropolis should be above 
all reproach, for they constitute an essen- 
tial element of government toward the pres- 
ervation of peace and they should regard as 
their most honorable title “the guardians 
of the law.” ‘ 

The lawyer does not occupy an official 
post in government; nevertheless, the profes- 
sion he has chosen imposes on him the duty 
to be zealous for the proper fulfilment of 
law on all occasions. The lawyer whose 
sole objective is to win the case for his 
client, irrespective of what may be deter- 
mined by the law, proves himself unworthy 
of his high profession. It is true, within 
the framework of our law even the guilty 
man has the right to defend himself against 
cofviction for his past transgressions, and 
to this extent the lawyer may assist him, by 
the use of means that are admitted as legal. 
But the lawyer who will use downright de- 
ception to protect a criminal from the 
clutches of the law with the realization that 
his client is planning to continue his wicked 
deeds is making himself a partner in these 
crimes. That such lawyers exist ad prosper 
in present-day America cannot be denied. At 
any rate, ne Catholic lawyer who degrades 
his profession by unethical méans can plead 
that he is not sufficiently aware of his obli- 
gations, since the Catholic Church is clear 
and definite in its teachings on this subject. 

The most dishonorable practice on the 
part of anyone in civil office or in the legal 
profession is to participate in bribery or ex- 
tortion. When we recall the sublime char- 
acter of law and the dignity belonging to 
those whose task in life is the protection and 
the maintenance of law, we can appreciate 
how heinous is the sin committed by those 
who abuse their position and their influence 
to promote injustice and dishonesty in re- 
turn for some temporal gain. And it is very 
evident that this loathsome practice has 
become so widespread a feature of American 
life as to constitute a grave menace to the 
stability of our Government at the present 
day. And so, here before the altar of God, I 
earnestly beg each one of you, in whatever 
branch of government you may serve or 
whatever legal tasks you may perform, to 
observe honesty and truth and justice in all 
your undertakings, and never to violate the 
divine law for your private gain. 

For many years the Catholic Lawyers’ Guild 
of the diocese of Brooklyn has met for this 
annual mass of the Holy Ghost in the pres- 
ence of that holy and learned prelate, Arch- 
bishop Thomas Molloy. Since the last func- 
tion of this nature it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to summon him to Himself. I ask 
you, therefore, to remember in your prayers 
today the soul of this great and kindly man. 
But our regrets for the passing of Archbishop 
Molloy should not diminish the warmth of 
“our greeting to him whom the Vicar of Christ 
has chosen as his successor, the Most Rev. 
Bishop Bryan McEntegart. Speaking from 
my personal association with Bishop Mc- 
Entegart during the 4 years when he oc- 
cupied the important office of rector of the 
Catholic University of America, I can assure 
the members of the Catholic Lawyers’ Guild 
that in their new bishop they will find a 
spiritual leader who will take a deep and 
sympathetic interest in the problems of those 
who are engaged-in public life or in the legal 
profession, and will guide and inspire them 
toward the highest ideals of their official or 
professional activities. ss 

And so, my dear friends, when the holy 
sacrifice of the mass is ended and you go 
forth from this sacred edifice, you will be 
enriched with the blessing of our divine 
Lord and of the church and of the bishop of 
this diocese. I trust that when you return to 
your daily tasks, you will be resolved to per- 
form them faithfully, with the consciousness 
that each of you, in your particular station 
of life, can accomplish much ‘toward the pro- 
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tection and the observance of God's law in 
human society. 





H. R. 9593, a Bill To Encourage and 
Stimulate the Production of Coal 
Through the Creation of a Coal Re- 
search and Development Commission, 
Should Be Enacted by This Session of 
Congress 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker; in the 
closing days of the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress I introduced H. R. 9593, which 
is designed to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal 
through the creation of a Coal Research 
and Development Commission. 

The recommendation for such a Com- 
mission has come from the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
whose Coal Research Subcommittee 
made a detailed study of the subject in 
1956 and 1957. The report of the sub- 
committee is replete with evidence of the 
need for a commission to formulate and 
execute an overall research program for 
the coal industry. 


Mr. Speaker, during the recess of this — 


Congress additional testimony for favor- 
able action on my bill has been building 
up in coal communities of the country. I 
refer you particularly to both the bitu- 
minous and anthracite regions of Penn- 
sylvania, where an already depressed 
economy has become even more gloomy 
because of decreased demand for coal. 

I have continually impressed upon the 
House the need for legislation to stimu- 
late industrial and business activity in 
the surplus labor areas of this country. 
My bills to provide for economic assist- 
ance to these areas will, I hope, be en- 
acted into law during 1958. 

Meanwhile, new vigor can be injected 
into our coal communities through the 
medium of the type of Commission which 
I propose. It would, in effect, give our 
coal-producing regions a greater oppor- 
tunity for lifting themselves out of the 
economic doldrums that have persisted 
for the greater part of the period follow- 
ing the conclusion of World War II. 
While there is no question about the 
need for a distressed-area program for 
the present and the immediate future, 
over the long range a research and devel- 
opment plan for the coal industry would 
lessen the burden placed on Federal and 
State budgets as provided in my bill.. 

Now, let us take a look at the current 
situation in Pennsylvania’s coal industry. 
While final figures are not yet available, 
there is no disputing the fact that Penn- 
sylvania’s bituminous-coal production in 
1957 failed by 2 or 3 million tons to reach 
the level of the preceding year. A deficit 
of as much as 5 million tons will likely 
appear in reports of anthracite produc- 
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loss in hard-coal output is a more severe 
economic blow, because its total rate of 
production amounts to only about one 
quarter of that which comes from Penn- 
sylvania’s bituminous-coal mines. 

One of the obvious reasons for re- 
stricted demand for our coals is the un- 
abated waves of residual oil that sweep 
into our east-coast markets. For almost 
a decade I have been insisting that a law 
is needed to check this unfair competitive 
practice, and we who represent coal 
States have enjoyed a measure of con- 
solation in the administration’s volun- 
tary program for ebbing the flow of crude 
oil and products from alien petroleum 
fields and refineries. The assurance re- 
quired for safeguarding the domestic- 
fuel producer and our American work- 
men cannot be guarantéed, however, 
until a legislative barrier is set up. I 
take this opportunity of placing Congress 
on notice that I, for one, will not be con- 
tent with our foreign-trade policies until 
a definite quota is applied to the imports 
of residual oil. 


Wherever corrective steps may be 
taken in this regard by the 85th Con- 
gress, the necessity for a coal-research 
commission will remain. ‘The fuel upon 
which America’s economy and security/ 
of the generations ahead depend must 
be ready for immediate delivery when 
called upon. The research program 
which I recommend will not only assist 
in increasing coal production and coal 
utilization, but will also provide for im- 
provement in transportation methods. 
Teams of railroad management and 
labor have indicated accord in the ap- 
proach undertaken in H.R. 9593, as have 
the great industrial fuel consumers of 
our Nation. 

Members of the House and Senate have 
here an opportunity to erect a monu- 
ment to the progressive attitude of the 
85th Congress. Enactment of this bill 
into law will symbolize the determination 
of this legislative body in guaranteeing 
the availability of energy resources for 
this period of international crisis and for 
the years and centuries beyond our 6wn 
lifetime. 


[From the office of Representative James E. 
Van ZanpDr, House Office anne Wash- 
ington, D. C.] 


WasHINGTON, January 8.—Congress today 
was urged to establish a research program 
for the coal industry as soon as possible. In 
a statement prepared for delivery in the 
House of Representatives, Representative 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT said that a law creating 
a Research and Development Commission is 
essential to the economic health of coal- 
producing States and to an assured supply 
of energy in the future. 

Recalling his efforts to bring about de- 
pressed area legislation at previous sessions 
of Congress, the Pennsylvania Representative 
said that the need has not lessen but that 
“meanwhile new vigor can be injected into 
coal communities” through ‘his proposed re- 
search program as provided for by his bill, 
H. R. 9593. 

“It would, in effect, give our coal-producing 
regions a greater opportunity for lifting 
themselves out of the economic doldrums 
that have persisted for the greater part of 
the dozen and one years since the conclusion 
of World War II,” Congressman Van ZANDT 
declared. ‘While there is no question about 
the need for a distressed area program for,the 
present and the immediate future, over the 
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long-range @ research and development plan 
for the coal industry would lessen the burden 
placed on Federal and State budgets as pro- 
vided in my bill,” 

Congressman VAN ZANDT pointed out to his 
colleagues that Pennsylvania’s bituminous 
and anthracite output for 1957 decreased 
from the preceding year. He charged that 
one of the obvious reasons for restricted de- 
mand for coal ‘is the unabated waves of re- 
sidual oil that sweep into the east coast 
markets. 

Congressman Van ZANpT said that coal 
States have enjoyed a measure of consola- 
tion in the administration’s voluntary pro- 
gram for checking oil imports. He added, 
however, that the assurance required for 
safeguarding domestic fuel producers and the 
American worker cannot be guaranteed until 
a legislative barrier is set up. 

In concluding his remarks to the House, 
Congressman VAN ZANDT stated: 

“Members of the House and Senate have 
here an opportunity to erect a monument to 
the progressive attitude of the 85th Congress. 
Enactment of this bill will symbolize the 
determination of this legislative body in 
guaranteeing the availability of energy re- 
sources for this period of international crisis 
and for the years and centuries beyond our 
own lifetime.” 





Address by Dr. J. D. Hagood, President 
of the Medical Society of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on October 
28, 1957, Dr. J. D. Hagood, president of 
the Medical Society of Virginia, delivered 
an able address at the annual meeting of 
the society, held at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Hagood is an outstanding prac- 
titioner in Clover, Va., and is a leader 
in the civic and political life of his county 
and State. He represents the fourth 
senatorial district in the Senate of Vir- 
ginia, and is a prominent leader of that 
distinguished body. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
plete text of Dr. Hagood’s address: 

Good evening. It is a pleasure for me to 
talk to you tonight on Federal-State con- 
trolled medicine, because socialized medi- 
cine is something I have fought all my life. 
And it is a subject that will be with all of 
you doctors all your days. The question 
is whether you will be living and practicing 
under it, or be fighting it successfully and 
maintaining an independent practice of 
medicine. As long as we ‘have a democratic 
system of. government—and I for one hope 
that will be forever—as long as we have this 
type of government we will have those 
among us who will want the Government to 
be in charge of doctors and hospitals. 


How much influence these people will have 
on the general public, and more import- 
antly on the Congress and on our legislatures, 
that. is something the doctors themselves 
will largely decide. If the doctors fight so- 
cialized medicine with intelligence and de- 
termination, as they have on some occasions 
in the past, it will remain pretty much a 
theory. If the doctors relax in the years 
ahead, I can see nothing but the complete 
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socialization of medicine, and in the not too 
distant future. 

Now, to me socialized medicine resembles 
old-fashioned sin in more ways than one. 
Both terms are general and vague. Both 
have certain attractions that in the long 
run won’t do you any good. Sin comes in an 
infinite variety of shapes and forms, and 
sometimes it doesn’t look like sin at all. It 
seems to me that socialized medicine, too, 
has this questionable advantage. The old- 
fashioned preacher, who had to steam up 
his flock or go hungry himself, often at- 
tacked only those sins that weren’t very 
popular in his neighborhood anyway. There 
eould be a great deal of righteous indigna- 
tion, but the sinners in the flock could go 
right on doing what they wanted to do. 
They were involved in the popular sins, not 
the unpopular ones that the preacher was 
shouting about. 

So when you think there might be some 
part of socialized medicine that wouldn’t be 
too dangerous, you will be letting yourseif 
in for a lot of trouble later on. 

As I mentioned, there are various types 
and degrees of sinning, and you can pick 
out what you want. There are no questions 
about the big sins—you don’t fool even 
yourself on them. But you might want to 
take a chance on the little ones. 

In a@ way, socialized medicine presents 
identical temptations. 

To the general public, and unfortunately 
to part of the profession, the term socialized 
medicine means a Federal system for the 
regulation, control and financing of hospital- 
ization and medical care. There are few if 
any hospital and doctor bills for people to 
worry about—the cost goes on their tax bill 
instead. Also, the Federal Government locks 
over the doctor’s shoulder and, after a while, 
tells him how to treat patients. 

A program like this was presented in the 
Federal Congress about 10 years ago. It was 
slightly disguised in two ways. First, money 
was to be collected through an increase in 
social security taxes, so the program was 
called National Health Insurance. Second, 
the people were told that they were to have 
a free choice of doctor and hospital—that 
nothing ‘would be changed. However, the 
deception was effective with very few people. 
Led by the American Medical Association, 
the campaign against this socialized medi- 
cine bill was joined in vigorously by State 
and county medical societies, the dentists, 
the druggists, hospital leaders, and in fact 
by almost every segment of the health pro- 
fession and industries. 

The result was a resounding defeat for this 
measure. The Senate committee that had 
been a sounding board for the arguments 
actually voted down the bill. 

Now because this particular bill has not 
been seriously considered since that time, 
some people have the idea that there has 
been nothing going on in this field. I, per- 
sonally, never have been tranquilized to this 
extent. 

In the way of information and material 
that my friends in Washington sent me does 
more than confirm my belief that we are 
enjoying a few small sins of socialized medi- 
cine right now. But more important, it is 
evidence that very soon, probably next year, 
a campaign will be underway to enact a cer- 
tain hospitalization bill that clearly is social- 
ized medicine—it isn’t the whole program, 
but it’s quite a bit. 

First, I would like to tell you something 
about the forward movement of Government 
into medical fields, a movement that has 
been going on without letup for the last 10 
years. Now I am not attempting to cover 
all these programs with the blanket indict- 
ment of socialized medicine. Nor do I be- 
lieve that a medical program is dangerous 
just because it’s a big one or because it’s run 
by the Federal Government. Some of these 
operations to my mind are very close to 
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socialized medicine, and others are absolutely 
necessary. But I think they are all worth 
reviewing as a trend, so you will realize what 
has®been happening in Washington. 

After looking over these Federal medical 
programs, I shall go into detail on what ap- 
pears to be in store for next year—a drive to 
build into the Federal structure something 
that unquestionably is socialized medicine. 

Because Congress has encouraged the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to broaden its hos- 
pital benefits for mnon-service-connected 
cases, and in some instances has directed an 
expansion, we now have a large section of 
the population under what we have to call 
a specialized system of socialized medicine. 
There are between twenty-two and twenty- 
three million living veterans in this country 
today. Perhaps 2 million of them have in- 
juries or conditions that have been certified 
as service connected. There is no argument 
about their care—they are entitled to, and 
get, the best possible attention from their 
hometown doctors or in VA hospitals. 

That leaves at least 20 million other vet- 
erans who, under law, are entitled to free 
VA hospitalization under two conditions. 
First, if the hospital has room for them. 
Second, if they swear that they cannot af- 
ford to pay for private care. Under pres- 
sure from the AMA and some other groups, 
the Veterans’ Administration in the last few 
months has tightened up admission policies 
on this group to some extent. But the law 
still stands; they are entitled to free care 
for conditions that have no connection what- 
ever with their military service. 

You can call this veterans care; I find 
that I have to call it socialized medicine. 

Now for another group that is quite nu- 
merous. I refer to the more than 5 million 
persons who are on public assistance and 
are entitled to some Federal assistance. In 
addition to helping to pay the ordinary liv- 
ing expenses for these people—housing, 
clothing, food, and so forth—the Federal 
Government also sets aside a certain amount 
of money to help pay for their medical care. 
This medical care program is not a small 
one. The people affected represent about 3 
percent of the total population. If States 
take advantage of all the United States money 
offered for their medical care, by matching 
it 50-50, the United States will be spending 
about $200 million a year for this program 
alone. Now this operation certainly is a 
humanitarian one, and I don’t want to imply 
that there is a better way to give these un- 
fortunates medical care. But they are medi- 
cal wards of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Federal Government of course is ob- 
ligated to give the best of medical care to 
members of its Armed Forces, who number 
2.7 million. Until last year the services gave 
& certain amount of medical care also ta 
the families of servicemen. It varied with 
the particular services and varied geographi- 
cally. But this care was provided by uni- 
formed doctors and in military hospitals, 
or it wasn’t provided at Government ex- 
pense. Obviously some families were dis- 
criminated against for reasons beyond their 
control. Then last year Congress decided to 
make all dependents eligible for federally 
financed medical care, and to allow them to 
use civilian physicians and hospitals. That 
means that another 244 million persons, 
wives and children of servicemen, besides 
care in military facilities also are eligible 
for certain civilian medical services such as 
in. hospital and full maternity care. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
making use of its 72 hospitals and its clinics, 
is responsible for the medical care of 2 other 
groups, numbering together almost 600,000 
persons. These are merchant seamen, about 
200,000, and Indians and Alaskan natives, 
about 370,000. 

You are all familiar with workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. Well, it may be a surprise 





to you that the Federal Government runs 
the country’s biggest compensation program. 
It is responsible for the medical care of its 
2% million civilian employees for on-the-job 
injuries or other conditions. 

The State Department has a program for 
the medical care of members of its foreign 
service, and other Federal departments now 
want the same benefits for their employees 
who are stationed overseas. 

Next year may see by far the largest group 
join the millions who already receive part 
or all of their medical care from the- Federal 
Government. They are the 7 million United 
States civilian workers and their dependents. 
Legislation is now before Congress, and will 
be considered next year, which would put 
these people under a nationwide health in- 
surance plan, with the Government paying a 
third or more of the cost. 

In money spent on medical research, the 
Federal Government is bounding ahead even 
faster than it is in medical care. If non- 
government schools and private industry are 
not investing enough money in medical re- 
search, there is probably no question but 
that the United States has to take the lead. 

But from a purely statistical viewpoint, it 
is interesting to see how the Government has 
increased its medical research budget. Ten 
years ago the four major agencies of the 
Government were spending a total of $28 
million a year for medical research. By 1955 
the total for the Institute of Health alone 
had moved up to $97 million. Then in 1956 
Congress did an amazing thing. It gave these 
research institutes more than double the 
amount of money they had asked for. The 
total was almost $225 million. This year 
Congress was even more generous. 

Aside from the VA’s care of non-service- 
connected cases, which I regard as socialized 
medicine, there might be some question of 
how #o categorize the huge Federal medical 
operations I have been discussing. These 
programs may be the only way to handle the 
problems, or it might be that States and 
local communities and individuals could do 
more than they are now doing. Some of 
these programs may in themselves be a phase 
of socialized medicine—or again they may 
actually be stalling off socialized medicine. I 
mostly want to emphasize that in medical 
matters the Federal Government is getting 
bigger and bigger. 

But I have no doubt whatever about the 
hospitalization plan I mentioned earlier, 
which will be pushed hard in Washington by 
its sponsors next year. It is certainly clear- 
cut socialized medicine. 

To give you the necessary background 
about this hospitalization plan, I shall have 
to go back 6 years, to the days of Truman 
and Ewing. Oscar Ewing, you recall, was 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, now the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In 1951, at the request 
of labor leaders, Truman and Ewing pre- 
sented Congress with a new idea. 

They proposed that all persons covered by 
social security would be eligible for a maxi- 
mum of 60 days of Government-paid hospi- 
talization each year after they had reached 
age 65. ’ 

Now this is exactly the mechanism en- 
visioned to finance’ the old Wagner-Murray- 

_ Dingell socialized-medicine bill that had 
been defeated 4 years earlier. The money is 
collected through OASI social-security taxes, 
pee the OASI funds are used to pay the 
‘costs. 


: It is easy to see what would happen, once 
@ plan like this were made the law of the 
land. Of course, in a short time those who 
= ee because of disa- 
y would made eligible, regardless of 
their age. Also, there would be great pres- 
sure to drop the age for all persons enrolled 
in OASI. 
The greatest underlying danger, of course, 
is that this would be the pilot model, the 
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prototype for a system of socialized medicine. 

When it was first offered, the plan attracted 
‘some attention. 

Some people liked it because it would do 
something for the old people. 

Others thought it was the answer to a 
‘problem because it would be easy to operate. 

It had appeal for a few observers because 
it was described as an insurance program. 

There would be no drain on the general 
tax revenue, and that made it palatable to 
‘those who value a balanced national budget. 

So, at first, in 1951, the proposal for free 
hospitalization of the aged had a measure 
of public support. 

Before many weeks, however, leaders of 
American medicine were able to show it up 
for just what it was—a slice of the socialized 
medicine that had been defeated so definitely 
just a few years before. 

In 1951 the hospitalization bill was not 
even reported out of committee. And, until 
now, the idea has not been able to revive 
much interest. 

But now the picture has changed some- 
what. For one thing, there is vastly more 
interest in the problem of the aged. Inthe 
interval a special White House conference 
has been held on the aged, and a special unit 
has been forméd within the Department of 


- Health, Education, and Welfare to work on 


this subject. 

Also, insurance 1eacers are made more and 
more aware of the difficulties inherent in 
oo health insurance to persons over age 
6 They require more, not less medical care, 
and generally they are not in a favorable 
position to pay the additional premium that 
would be needed. The result is that younger 
workers enrolled in health insurance plans 
must meet part of the cost of supplying med- 
ical caré to those past 65. 

There is a growing danger that many vol- 
untary health insurance plans, hard pressed 
by competition, will be willing to accept this 
panacea, despite its ominous threat for the 
future. 


As an example of the plans that the Gov- 


ernment is making without the knowledge of 
the medical profession or the general public, 
I cite the following efforts to amend Public 
Law 565, paragraph 4-B of the 83d Congress, 
Senate bill 2068. If I understand this 
amendment right, and I think I do, it can be 
construed without fixed limitations as to 
funds, both for construction and for services 
to patients. To me this seems very unwise 
and criticism from a variety of sources will 
surely follow. It would be a distinctive ad- 
vantage to the project itself and a protection 
to the medical profession if this open end 
aspect of the amendment were dealt with in 
terms of appropriate limitations. If the 
amendment is to be adopted, I would recom- 
mend that the clinic be affiliated with.a med- 
ical school, either in Washington or Virginia, 
under conditions approved by the Surgeon 
General of the Health Service, or that it be 
placed under a board appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
approved by Congress. If this facility is to 
be a regional pilot rehabilitation demonstra- 
tion center financed by the Government— 
and that is my information—it should be 
under Federal control or positive affiliation 
with a publically recognized agency. This 
will protect both the public interest as well 
as the medical profession. 

People simply cannot turn any part of the 
responsibility for their health and welfare 
over to the planners of the State itself and 
expect to remain free. Once we lose sight 
of this fact, which was so clear to the wise 
men who established our Nation, then we 
have betrayed the very fundamental prin- 
ciples on which our Government is founded 
and we are doomed to failure. If we forget 
this and are deluded by the promise of 
something for nothing, if we accept the Gov- 
ernment-will-take-care-of-you philosophy, if 


we surrender our freedom for a mess of pot- 
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tage, then we shall have betrayed our her- — 


itage, and all our battles for freedom will 
have been nothing more than a farce. We 
can take the road to freedom or we can take 
the road to slavery—which shall it .be? 

The wise men down through the ages have 
recognized this responsibility that rests so 
heavily upon those in positions of leadership. 
I would remind you of what a few of them 
have said down through the years. 

Plato expressed it a long time ago when he 
said, “The penalty good men pay for indif- 
ference to public affairs is to be ruled by evil 
men,” 

Then came the Apostle James who ex- 
pressed it another way. “To him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it is a sin.” 

And Dante, by the time of the 12th cen- 
tury, put it a little more pungently when he 
said, “The hottest places in Hell are reserved 
for those who in a period of moral crisis 
maintain their neutrality.” 

After 600 years went by we hear Edmund 
Burke saying, “All that is necessary for the 
triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 

And how often have you seen this—not 
only in the case of individuals but in the 
case of civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations—yes, colleges 
and universities, if you please. 

To sum up the national prospects for 
socialized medicine: 

Except for a minute percentage of the 
Congress, and possibly a slightly larger sec- 
tion of the public, there is no demand now 
for a broad program of socialized medicine. 

But gradually the Federal Government is 
moving deeper and deeper into the medical 
picture. Some of these advances are un- 
doubtedly necessary, generally beneficial, and 
are no threat whatever to the private prac- 
tice of medicine and the best interest of the 
patient. 

Others are an integral /part of socialized 
medicine itself. It is our responsibility to 
our patients and our profession to remain on 
the alert. We must learn to distinguish be- 
tween what is sound medical progress on a 
broad scale and what is socialized medicine. 

Think on these things, because the future 
of our way of life depends upon it. 

I thank you. 





Ex-Representative George D. O’Brien, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Hon. George 
D. O’Brien was a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives from the 
75th to the 83d Congress, with the one 
exception of the 80th. 

During that time he rose to the posi- 
tion of chairman, Post ‘Office and Civil 
Service Committee. , 

From the wide knowledge he gained in 
that capacity, he became the under- 
standing friend, and stanch advocate of 
better pay and working conditions, for 
all Federal employees. 

At one time he served as operations 
director of the Government Employees’ 
Council, AFL, 
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After leaving Congress, he became a 
member of the legal staff of the District 
of Columbia. 

Last fall he complained of feeling ill 
and left his work early. He died of a 
heart attack while on the streetcar, head- 
ing for home. 

The former Representative from De- 
troit, Mich., is fondly remembered by his 
colleagues for his Irish charm, his great 
and generous heart, and his devotion to 
the United States which he regarded as 
the hope of the world. 

Another familiar face has departed 
from our ranks, leaving us with the solace 
of pleasant memories. 

Thinking of him we realize how good 
and true is the judgment of the people 
in the men and women they select to 
represent them at Washington. And it 
reinforces our faith in the future of our 
free, and responsible, society. 

At full strength, there are 435 Mem- 
bers of this House. But there is present 
also, though unseen, the thousands of 
Members who have passed on. Men like 
George D. O’Brien are with us in spirit, 
guiding us in ways that are immortal. 

To his wife and five children we offer 
our sympathy, and our thanks for the 
privilege of knowing him during his 
exemplary journey through this life. 





Protective Tariff and Our Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an editorial taken from the Park- 
ersburg (W. Va.) News of January 4, 
1958: 

Those who oppose the principle of tariff 
protection complain because in the adminis- 
tration’s proposals for extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act which expires next 
June 30, there is one small concession to the 
cause of protection. 

Ever since 1934 the law, which permits the 
President to cut import duties in the nego- 
tiation of trade agreements with foreign 
countries, has been kept on the books 
through a series of 3-year extensions. This 
year, the administration wants a 5-year re- 
newal, with permission to cut some existing 
duties as much as 10 percent a year for 3 
years, others 5 percent a year for 5 years, 
etc. 

The single concession to the principle of 
protection comes in the escape clause, At 
present the Tariff Commission may recom- 
mend, and the President may or may not 
agree, an increase in any existing tariff as 
much as 50 percent above the rate prevail- 
ing on July 1, 1945, where serious damage to 
an American industry is threatened. 

Those who object to this say it would give 
the President “the power to repeal the re- 
ciprocal-trade program piecemeal.” They 
have no objection to arming the President 
with authority to destroy the protective tar- 
iff, but they want no reverse process. 
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If the President is to have power to re- 
move tariff protection, the least that should 
be asked is that he have power to provide it, 
as well. If his judgment is good in one 
direction it ought to be good in the other. 
The basic trouble with presidential tariff 
making, however, whether up or down, is 
that it puts into the hands of the executive 
department authority which should remain 
with the legislative. As a matter of record, 
American Presidents have used their power to 
cut tariffs lavishly and that to increase them 
under the escape clause sparingly. So that 
unless the presidential attitude changes, the 
date change proposed will make little differ- 
ence. What those who believe in the pro- 
tective principle, and who feel tariff cutting 
has damaged much of our industry very seri- 
ously really want is expiration of the law 
altogether. Failing that, they feel the Presi- 
dent should be required to accept Tariff 
Commission peril-point findings, thus re- 
storing at least that much authority to the 
Commission, which is a creature of the Con- 
gress. The proposed change of dates for 
basing peril-point determinations is a quite 
nebulous benefit from the protectionist 
standpoint. To represent it as a victory for 
the forces of protection in the long struggle 
over trade policy is to invest it with a fic- 
titious quality. 





Analyzing the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
every year at the opening of Congress 
many new bills are introduced to aid some 
segment of our economic life. It is cer- 
tain that many new bills will be intro- 
duced in connection with so-called farm 
legislation. 

I submit herewith some ideas of a 
farmer, Mr. Robert Moss, of Hoxie, Kans. 
I commend it for reading: 

ANALYZING THE FARM PROBLEM 
(By Robert Moss) 

I’ve read articles by editors, economists, 
Congressmen, and many others, but very few 
by farmers who certainly are in the middle 
of this thing called the farm problem. 
Since’we as farmers are affected why should 
not we write an article, too? In doing this, 
I hope I can confine myself to policies and 
not engage in personalities. 

I like to think of the farm program as 
being in the position of a person who had a 
few faults and imperfections. Those round 
about this fellow began talking about his 
faults and emphasizing them to such an 
extent that almost everyone, including his 
best friends, began to look upon him as a 
bad fellow. His good deeds and his good 
points were forgotten and overshadowed by 
the much talking about his few faults until 
he became an unpopular fellow to be asso- 
ciated with. 

What are this fellows’ faults; and, if he has 
any good points, what are they? Maybe 
if he were better understood he could be- 
come @ respectable person again. In think- 
ing of the farm program, I like to start in by 
comparing our national economy with our 
streams, creeks, and rivers. I think our 
farmers can be pictured as the many little 
streams out in the far country that is the 
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source of much of the water that eventu- 
ally flows into the larger creeks and they 
finally into the rivers. We in Kansas and 
the rest of our neighboring areas have just 
gone through a drought. It has been plainly 
demonstrated that if the tributaries of the 
rivers dry up, the rivers soon begin to dry up, 
too. Moneywise this is true in our economy. 
The farmer’s spending helps to keep the 
rivers of our economy flowing. Of the 
thousands of dollars a farmer may handle in 
a lifetime, he is unable to keep very many 
for himself. Iam sure he is the best spender 
of any individual in any industry. Most of 
his spending is a must, too, if he continues 
to operate. I mention this illustration to 
show that the income of the farmer has a 
very direct bearing on the rest of the 
economy. , 

Before we get rid of our farm program 
let’s go back to the time before its adop- 
tion when supply and demand were operat- 
ing. This is a popular theme with some to- 
day; that we should let supply and demand 
take care of our farm problem. In the early 
thirties, my father raised two good wheat 
crops that he had to sell below the cost of 
production because the supply far exceeded 
their demand. About 2 or 3 years later 
the demand exceeded the supply and wheat 
was about $1 a bushel. The dirt storms 
had set in and he had no wheat to sell. 
What good did it do him to have a good 
price when he had nothing to sell? The 
time he needed a fair price was the 2 years 
before when he had the wheat to sell. A 
price below the cost of production is not a 
fair price. It is in the times when the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand that a farmer needs 
price protection. The conditions at this 
time caused the development of our farm 
program. Why do we have labor unions 
today? We have them because at some 
time in the past labor was being exploited. 
The laboring man was not being paid a fair 
price for his product—a day’s work. 

Now, getting back to this fellow, the 
“Farm Program,” let’s take a look at what 
he is accused of having done: (1) His big- 
gest fault is being blamed for the surplus 
that is costing the taxpayers money; (2) he 
is blamed_-for placing restrictions and con- 
trols on the farmer; and many other things. 
If someone doesn’t come to his rescue, he 
may be eliminated by the mob that is gath- 
ering outside. There has been a lot of 
propaganda and charges hurled at him. Is 
he, with his price supports, to blame for the 
surplus? Not entirely—maybe not at all. 
Since the beginning of the farm program, we 
have had a sort of a revelution in agri- 
culture from the production side of it. In 
our test plots at our experimental stations, 
it is not an uncommon thing for our new 
wheat varieties to consistently outyield the 
old varieties from 3 to as much as 10 bush- 
els to the acre. The hybrid corn varieties’ 
yields over the open pollinated are more 
pronounced than this. Newer and better 
methods of farming, more fertilizer, in- 
creased irrigation, chemical sprays to con- 
trol weeds and insects have all contrib- 
uted to this surplus. Maybe the farm pro- 
gram in reality with its acreage controls, 
has kept the surplus from being bigger than 
it could have been. 

More time than not, the dark side of the 
surplus has been the only side that has been 
pictured. Farmers have'a job to do, and 
that is to supply the food for the people of 
our country. If we go beyond the needs 
of our own citizens, then the rest is for the 
other people of the world. We have done 
our job. Our policy out here is to try to 
have 2 year’s supply of feed stored ahead for 
our cattle. We think it is good business. 
It costs us money to do this, too. Are 
cattle more important than people? [If 
we should. have 1 year of complete failure 
in this country we would be facing starva- 
tion within 1 year’s time. Who ‘said that 
there isn’t a future for agriculture? 


Farmers will be needed for many years to 
come. 

In regard to what our surplus and farm 
program is costing us—Could we look at it 
this way? If our relationship with the 
Communist countries is such that we deem 
it necessary to spend billions of dollars from 
our defense budget for the stockpiling of 
guns, airplanes submarines, missiles, ships, 
metal, and other instruments of war, why 
shouldn’t food be stockpiled right along 
with these other items? Food has played 
& major part in every war that has been 
fought. Looking at it from this standpoint, 
let’s change the word “surplus” to a “stock- 
pile of food.” The stored grain can be con- 
verted into meat, milk, butter, eggs, and 
alcohol for industrial uses if need be. Has 
anyone told us what it is costing to store 
the other things we have stockpiled? 

One of the present policies being advo- 
cated and is starting to get under Way is 
that lower prices is one of the solutions to 
our troubles and that parity was just a 
theory that has no meaning any more. I 
wonder if those advocating this policy are 
fully aware of the high overhead that is 
connected with farming today? I think we, 
as farmers, will have suffered a great de- 
feat if we allow this concept of parity to 
be done away with. When the economy of 
the farmer is being considered without any 
regard for this principle of what he receives 
being compared to what he has to pay for 
what he buys, we will be put to a great dis- 
advantage. Another fact being widely put 
before the public today is that farmers con- 
stitute only some 12 or 13 percent of the 
population. The inference has been made 
that he is not so important anymore as far 
as his political pressure is concerned. This 
may be a fact as far as it goes, but there is 
more to it than this. Perhaps it would be 
better stated this way. “Of the people di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with agricul- 
ture, 13 percent are actually farmers and 
thousands more are occupied with handling 
his products, manufacturing his machinery, 
tools, and supplies, servicing his equipment, 
and in many other ways earning their living 
indirectly from agriculture.” Agriculture is 
a lot bigger than the 13 percent. It was 
said that in World War II it took 10 soldiers 
behind the lines to keep one soldier on the 
firing line. In a way, about the same is 
true of a farmer on the farm. It takes sev- 
eral people off the farm to keep him supplied 
and to handle his products. 

We have been told that acreage controls 
has had no material effect on controlling pro- 
duction. If we look at the record, here is 
what we find in the case of wheat: (1) The 
present carryover or surplus was accumulated 
in the years prior to acreage controls which 
were applied on the 1954 crop at 62 million 
acres. Since then, we have had allotments 
of 55 million acres a year. In the 8 years 
previous to 1954, when we had no allotments, 
our wheat acreage averaged nearly 77 million 
acres a year. Our July 1 carryover increased 
from 100 million bushels in 1946 to 902 mil- 
lion bushels July 1, 1954, before the 1954 
crop was harvested. On July 1, 1956, our 
carryover was 905 million bushels. We prac- 
tically held our own during those 3 years 
of acreage controls. On July 1, 1957, our 
carryover was estimated at 836 million bush- 
els. The soil bank could have helped to 
reduce this carryover from 1956 to 1957. 
Those are the figures from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Our present 
farm program was not in full operation as far 
as acreage controls are concerned, when this 
surplus was accumulated. During the Ko- 
rean conflict we were led to believe that it 
was a wise thing to have a good reserve of 
food if the war should continue or spread to 
other areas. When the war ended we found 
ourselves with a then classified surplus, and 
the farm program has been unjustifiably 
blamed for this. - 
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We have been told that lower support 
prices under the so-called flexible support 
program would lower production and solve 
our problems. Why do we have so much 
noncompliance corn this fall? Why do we 
have more overseeding of winter wheat 
this fall than we have ever had before? 
Could it be that lower price supports and 
strict acreage controls do not go together? 
These restrictions and controls being placed 
on the farmer are another accusation against 
the farm program. Are we as independent 
and free as we might think even without a 
farm program? We are surrounded and sub- 
jected to controls and restrictions on every 
hand. We have our taxes to pay; we cannot 
drive a car without a driver’s license or a car 
license. We have all kinds of laws that re- 
strict and limit us in many ways. Most of 
these are for our own good as well as for the 
good of those round about us. If our income 
from farming gets too low because of low 
prices we receive from what we sell, we can 
get many controls and restrictions placed 
upon us. It causes us to go into debt and to 
mortgage our possessions we have worked 
hard to earn. We soon become the servant 
of the one holding the mortgage. We may 
soon lose everything we once owned, and 
have no farm to exercise our freedom upon. 
This can happen and has happened when 
there was no farm program. 

There is an old saying, “We don’t appre- 
ciate the water until the well runs dry.” 
Maybe there are many benefits and good 
points about the farm program that we don’t 
fully appreciate until we would have to be 
without it. It is not all bad. We need to 
improve the weak points and keep the good 
ones. If we have the intelligence to increase 
our yields through new varieties and other 
means, we should have the intelligence to 
make use of them. We need to put our 
efforts on the consuming end of this thing 
until we have caught up with the produc- 
tion. Are you satisfied with the present loaf 
of bread? Could it be better? Can a nour- 
ishing drink be made from wheat? Could a 
pill be made from the part of the wheat 
that supplies energy? If we can launch a 
satellite, we can do more than we have done 
in the field of agricultural research. 





The Responsibilities of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important factors in our continu- 
ing struggle against communism in the 
world of ideas is our effort to explain 
the responsibilities inherent in freedom. 
Our difficulty here sometimes stems from 
the fact that we ourselves have difficulty 
in finding such an understanding. Re- 
cently, a schoolteacher from my district, 
James E. Hall, of Berwyn, Ill., passed on 
to me a brief essay by an eighth-grade 
pupil of his which, I believe, shows that 
our younger people, with a clarity some- 
times evident in the young, do have an 
awareness of these responsibilities which 
at times escapes their elders. This es- 
say, by 13-year-old Pat Nebrensky, 
follows: 

Tue RESPONSIBILITIES OF FREEDOM 
(By Pat Nebrensky) 

The responsibilities of freedom are great 

and many. We can have freedom, or more 
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freedom (whichever the case may be), by 

trustworthy in what we do, being faith- 
ful to friends, family, school, and jobs; also 
by being honest and truthful and reliable. 
We can do this through love and trust and 


also through age and 


experience. 
When we are given the responsibilities of | 


freedom we must know what to do with them. 
Many times we must choose between right 
and wrong in handling the responsibilities of 
these freedoms, and the choices we make 
often make a big difference in future choices, 
When we make a right choice, we get more 
freedom and more responsibilities. When 
we make a wrong choice, a tighter rein is put 
on our freedoms, choices, and responsibilities. 
We must then make many right choices to 
regain what we lost. 

We find responsibilities of freedom every- 
where we go and in everything we do. They 


come in school, church, jobs, habits, and in 


our choice of friends. 

Freedom must be carefully guarded like 
money; or before we know it, we may be left 
high and dry without it. 





The Cordiner Report on the Military Pay 
Question Is Entitled to Immediate At- 


tention by Congress 
EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
clear that the proceedings of this body 
will be dominated during the coming 
months by consideration of the many 
grave problems affecting our national se- 
curity. In the case of many of these, it 
is going to be difficult to arrive at wise 
and agreed-upon solutions. In other 
cases, most of us are in substantial agree- 
ment both as to the seriousness of the 
problem and upon a workable solution. 

One of these problems where I believe 
that we are in essential agreement con- 

the dilemma in which present per- 
sonnel and payroll policies place our 
armed services. I do not believe that 
anyone who has studied the figures can 
escape the conclusion that present poli- 
cies are seriously weakening our Military 
Estaolishment because they operate to 
the disadvantage of the expensively 
trained, highly skilled individuals wheth- 
er they be officers or noncommissioned 
Officers. 

This problem has been very extensively 
studied by the Committee headed by Mr. 
Ralph Cordiner and most of us are gen- 
erally aware of the conclusions arrived 
at by this Committee. The present sys- 
tem of remuneration for military person- 
nel, the Committee found, is, first of all, 
uneconomic; it actually costs us more 
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that is to say in the operation and main- 
tenance of the increasingly complex 
weapons upon. which our national sur- 


vival depends. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
have looked into these proposals very 
carefully. For those of you who may 
not have seen it, I highly recommend the 
article by Alain C. Enthoven in the Janu- 
ary issue of Air Force magazine entitled 
“An Economist’s View of the Cordiner 
Recommendations.” I feel that this ar- 
ticle is highly informative on this very 
important subject and I request, under 
unanimous consent, that it be placed in 
the Recorp. ‘ 

The article follows: 


An EcCONOMIST’s VIEWS OF THE CORDINER 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


(By Alain C. Enthoven) 


The recommendations of the Department 
of Defense Advisory Committee on Military 
Pay, headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, of Gen- 
eral Electric, will again be under considera- 
tion by a special Senate Armed Services sub- 
committee when Congress reconvenes. 

Let’s look at the proposals from the point 
of view of the taxpaying citizens whose in- 
terests are best served by an economically or 
efficiently managed Military Establishment. 
From their standpoint, one criterion for mili- 
tary pay is of predominant importance: with- 
in any given military budget, salary scales 
should be chosen in such a way as to create 
maximum effectiveness in the military serv- 
ices. With this criterion, salary levels may 
be judged too high if more is being paid 
than is necessary for particular skills, and 
they may be judged too low if not enough is 
being offered to attract men whose services 
are needed. In other words, what do the 
Cordiner proposals do to solve the military’s 
most pressing problem—recruitment and re- 
tention, in a competitive economy, of quali- 
fied technical personnel? 

Pay, of course, is not the only factor af- 
fecting the retention. Patriotism and a de- 
sire to serve, a sense of purpose and belong- 
ing, and a feeling of pride in membership in 
an outstanding organization are of great im- 

ce. In the words of the Cordiner re- 
port, “Without basic patriotism on the part 
of its members there can be no armed forces.” 
But these considerations should not be per- 
mitted to cloud the fact that salaries are im- 
portant. Other professions have their moral 
compensations, too (consider, for example, 
teaching and medicine), and even the most 
devoted of military men have families to 
feed, clothe, and educate. The fact is that 
unlike patriotism and devotion, pay can be 
increased substantially by legislative action. 
This is unquestionable. 

But the matter of pay does give rise to 
many misconceptions. For example, the 
services have queried enlisted men who have 
decided not to reenlist, in an attempt to de- 
termine the various factors affecting their 
decision. The men are asked to rank a list 
of factors in order of importance. Plans to 
go to school, dislike of military life, and dis- 
like of station assignments typically are 
ranked ahead of pay. From this it has mis- 
takenly been concluded that pay is not an 
important cause of the reenlistment problem 
and that, we must look elsewhere for a solu- 
tion. Although other factors may be im- 
portant to enlisted men, pay can be used to 
Offset them. Although there is very little 
that can be done to make military life more 
palatable to a man who dislikes it, there 
are simple and obvious ways of increasing his 
pay. 

This is related to another frequent mis- 
conception. The fact that some men leave 
service even though they can earn no 
than their military pay in civilian life 
ten.used as evidence that pay is irrele- 
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vant. ‘This*notion is wrong, too. It is based 
upon the incorrect assumption that given 
equal income, most men would prefer the 
military to civilian life. Actually, consider- 
ing the added demands and inconveniences 
of military life, it would not be at all sur- 
prising to find it necessary to offer many 
men more pay than they could earn as civil- 
ians in order to retain them. This is par- 
ticularly true now that such large standing 
forces must be maintained. 

A third fact which needs emphasis is that 
salary differentials already exist. The pilot 
is paid more than the crew chief. The first 
lieutenant with 14 years of service receives 
over half again as much pay as the beginning 
first lieutenant. In fact, he receives sub- 
stantially more than do some captains. 
Bomber pilots receive more than their class- 
mates who remain on the ground. This fact 
demolishes any argument over salary differ- 
entials, since they already exist and there is 
no question of abolishing them. The real 
issue is to whom should the higher salaries 
be paid. 

And the key to the question is the fact 
that there are differences in supply and de- 
mand conditions in different categories of 
manpower. The average first-term reenlist- 
ment rate for airmen in the highly technical 
specialties is about 26 percent, falling as low 
as 14 percent for weather specialists. On 
the other hand, the comparable rate for non- 
technical airmen in general is 40 percent; 
for air police, 46 percent. The wide differ- 
ence persists despite the already superior 
advancement opportunities open to the tech- 
nicians within the Air Force, but it is not 
surprising. Highly technical personnel are 
in heavy demand by industry, and those who 
leave the service can look forward to large 
increases in their incomes. For non-techni- 
cal airmen, thefe is less assurance that they 
will be able to improve their lot by leaving 
the service. The services would like to see 
the positions of the reenlistment rates re- 
versed. Because of the large initial invest- 
ment in training, the optimum reenlistment 
rate for technicians is high, whereas in the 
non-technical areas, high turnover means a 
younger force which costs less to maintain. 

From the supply and demand standpoint 
the most important objective is obvious. 
Our goal should be to maximize the combat 
effectiveness of the services as fighting 
forces, within the limitations of the budget. 

In general, the services or the Defense De- 
partment can decide whether the payroll is 
being divided in the most effective way by 
making conceptual experiments of the fol- 
lowing sort: Suppose that slightly less were 
offered for the services of men in one cate- 
gory. Then fewer of those men would re- 
main in the service, and the overall effec- 
tiveness of the service would decline. Sup- 
pose that the money saved were offered to 
attract more men in another category. If 
the increase in effectiveness which is con- 
tributed by these additional men exceeds 
the decrease resulting from the loss of men 
in the first category, then the experiment 
indicates that the overall effectiveness of 
the service could be improved at no extra 
cost. Hence, the budget has previously not 
been divided in the most efficient way. If, 
on the other hand, repeated experiments of 
this sort indicate that no such improvement 
is possible, then it is safe to conclude that 
the personnel budget has been divided in 
such a way as to maximize overall effective- 
ness. 

Notice the comparison. We think in terms 
of only the few men who would be lost 
because of a small pay cut in one category 
and the few who would be gained by a small 
pay increase in another. We consider the 
contribution toward our objective made by 
those last few men in the first category, and 
we relate .t to the cost of retaining them or 
the savings from releasing them. Then we 


evaluate the improvement in the overall ef- _ 
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fectiveness of the service which would result 
from hiring a few more men in the second 
category, and we relate it to the cost of 
buying their services. 

Finally, if the contribution of the extra 
men in the second category is greater in pro- 
portion to the cost of hiring them than is 
the contribution of the last few men in the 
first category in relation to the cost of hiring 
them, then we decide to go ahead and reallo- 
cate the money accordingly. When improve- 
ments of this sort are no longer possible, 
then it must be the case that the contribu- 
tion of the last man hired in each category 
is proportional to the cost of hiring him, 
and we have achieved an optimum pattern 
of salary differentials. Responsibility, de- 
votion to duty, and experience are only rele- 
vant insofar as they influence the contribu- 
tion of each individual to overall military 
capability. 

This analysis and the facts outlined ear- 
lier lend strong support to the proposals for 
differential pay. When there are large dif- 
ferences in supply and demand in different 
categories, it is wasteful to pay the same 
salary scales across the board. But this is 
what the present pay system forces the serv- 
ices todo. Any SAC commander would 4vel- 
come the opportunity to trade some of his 
nontechnical enlisted men for some elec- 
tronics specialists, and rightly so. But the 
present pay system denies him the only 
method available for doing this in a free 
country: he isn’t allowed to offer the tech- 
nhician more money. 

Differentials are only a part of the mili- 
tary pay problem. It is clear that it would 
be possible to achieve a greater level of mili- 
tary effectiveness by a more rational alloca- 
tion of the present total payroll. There is 
also strong evidence to indicate that major 
improvements in combat capability could be 
obtained at no extra cost by spending more 
on personnel and less on other things. In 
other words, the present balance between 
manpower and equipment is wasteful. If a 
million dollars now being spent on equip- 
ment were spent on personnel instead, we 
would have a more powerful defense force. 
And this would be true for many millions of 
dollars. In the words of General LeMay, 
“You must have bases and people to prop- 
erly utilize the equipment. By and large, 
we are rot doing that now. We are not oper- 
ating the equipment we have in as efficient 
manner as we could.” 


An excellent illustration of this point 
emerged in the testimony of Brig. Gen. 
Horace Wade before the Symington commit- 
tee. In 1955 the overall reenlistment rate for 
airmen who maintain SAC aircraft was 25 
percent. With this force, SAC was able, on 
the average, to keep 65 percent of its bombers 
in commission. SAC has estimated that if 
the reenlistment rate were increased to 65 
percent, it could keep 80 percent of its 
bombers in commission. This would be a 20 
percent increase in the effective number of 
SAC aircraft. In terms of the 33 wings of 
B-4T’s in SAC, it would represent_an increase 
of more than 614 wings. 

These calculations illustrate an important 
fact. If we take the number of bombers in 
commission, instead of the total number of 
bombers, as our measure of real military 
power, then we have two methods available 
for strengthening SAC: spending more on 
personnel and spending more on bombers. 
By spending more on personnel, we could 
raise the reenlistment rate in SAC to 65 per- 
cent and the bombers in commission to 80 
percent, thereby increasing the strength of 
SAC by 644 wings. This would cost millions 
of dollars. Alternately, we could buy 614 
wings of new aircraft and train the person- 
nel to man them. This would cost billions 
of dollars. Yet the two policies would add 
the same amount to the combat effectiveness 
of SAC. : 

The remarkable fact is that today we are 
spending the billions for bombers instead 
of the millions for personnel, 


Many such instances of waste could be 
prevented by more enlightened personnel 
policies. All of the services are experiencing 
a serious shortage of officers in the 4- to 14- 
year service bracket and a surplus of 
junior obligated officers with 3 years or less 
of service. It should be clear that an im- 
provement in the attractiveness of the 
middle years in the officer’s career and an 
increased amount of selectivity in the com- 
missioning of junior officers would improve 
the overall effectiveness of the corps. Too 
much money is being spent onthe recruiting 
and training of junior officers and not 
enough is being spent on inducing them 
(with better pay) to remain in the service. 
As a result, a great deal of valuable talent 
and experience is lost to the services. : 

The experience of all of the services with 
men completing their first enlistment in 
fiscal 1956 provides another illustration. 
The men in this category trained in various 
aspects of electronics reenlisted at the rate 
of 13 percent, 20 percent below the optimum 
rate from the point of view of a balanced 
force (once the force has been built up). 
On the other hand, the first termers in sup- 
porting services reenlisted at a rate 2 per- 
cent above the optimum rate. Supporting 
services include vehicle drivers, military po- 
lice, and food service. It should be clear that 
it would improve the quality of the Armed 
Forces if the personnel budget were reallo- 
cated with less being paid to the men in the 
supporting services and more to the men in 
electronics. 

As previously stated, the Air Force values 
the services of one bombing system repair- 
man at $15,000 per year. Assume that at the 
end of their first enlistment, more of this 
kind of technician were to reenlist in the 
grade of airman first class. Over the next 4 
years of their enlistment, each would re- 
ceive an annual base pay averaging about 
$2,500, or a total of $10,000 in wages. To sup- 
port each man for 4 years, it costs the Air 
Force an additional $10,000. For wages and 
support of each man, allow $20,000. But each 
man is worth $15,000 a year, or $60,000 for 4 
years. Subtract $20,000 from $60,000, and 
you see that there is a difference of $40,000. 
This is the amount the Air Force gains with 
each reenlistment. By giving each techni- 
cian, such as bombing-system repairmen, a 
reenlistment bonus considerably less than 
$40,000, the Air Force would be able to re- 
alize a large part of these potential savings. 

A frequent objection to differential pay and 
to special reenlistment bonuses for techni- 
cians is that they would create a’ morale 
problem, but, as we know, differentials al- 
ready do exist between the earnings of men 
of the same rank, of the same age, and of 
the same length of service. Yet they have 
not destroyed the morale of the services. 
Nor is there any reason to think that a sys- 
tem of pay increases rewarding superior per- 
formance would cause any net decrease in 
service morale. On the contrary, it would 
tend to improve the morale of just the men 
the Nation should want to reward. 

Furthermore, in evaluating the justice of 
his earnings, the sergeant who repairs radar 
is as likely to make comparisons with the 
earnings of civilian electronics experts as he 
is with the earnings of, say, a man with equal 
length of service who is a cook. 

Finally, a reasonable interpretation of the 
morale problem would be that it is changes 
in salary levels favoring different people and 
not differences in the levels themselves which 
might cause a temporary morale problem. 
If this is correct, then once the new salary 
pattern is well established, there is no more 
reason to think that the morale of men in 
soft skills will suffer because they earn less 
than men in hard skills than because they 
earn less than bomber pilots. 

An objection to higher military salaries in 
general was raised by the Bureau of the 
Budget in rejecting the Cordiner recommen- 
dations. The Bureau claimed that higher 
salaries would increase total Federal expend<« 
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itures, thereby promoting inflation. The 
reasoning is naive. Higher pay would cost 
more if we were to fail to take advantage of 
its benefits. The important point is that the 
total defense budget could be reduced with 
no loss in combat capability if we would 
take advantage of the higher personnel re- 
tention rates and reduce the training estab- 
lishment. : 

We could have a more powerful Air Force 
with fewer men and fewer aircraft if the 
men we had were more experienced and if, 
as a result, more of the aircraft were com- 
bat ready. The mistake of the Budget 
Bureau is to confuse arbitrary budget cut~- 
ting with real economizing. Genuine econ- 
omy in the defense establishment means the 
achievement of maximum combat capability 
or military worth at a stated budget level. 
The Budget Bureau has failed to distinguish 
between combat-ready aircraft and total air- 
craft and between fully trained manpower 
and total manpower. 

One of the implications of the Cordiner 
proposals deserves special comment. Since 
the end of World War II, our Armed Forces 
have included large numbers of amateurs. 
Most: of the young men entering since the 
war were either drafted or were. induced to 
join by the presence of the draft. The ma- 
jority of them have no intention of making 
the service a career. The very low first-term 
reenlistment rates are ample evidence of 
this. The fact that so many members of the 
seryices regard their membership as tempo- 
rary and against their wills inevitably has a 
coorosive effect on morale in general. This 
amateurism conflicts with the mission of our 
Military Establishment as a protector of the 
free world. Our national responsibilities are 
heavy, and they will be with us for many 
years. A task of such gravity and duration 
is not well performed by an amateur organ- 
ization. 

Furthermore, military technology is be- 
coming more and more complex. Even the 
infantry uses radar now. The day of the 
amateur soldier,:sailor, or airman is drawing 
to a close. Patriotism and enthusiasm are 
not substitutes for technical competence, 
In these circumstances, we need a truly pro- 
fessional Military Establishment which will 
operate with long-run military superiority at 
low cost as its goal. The Cordiner commit- 
tee has proposed a system of rational salary 
scales that are competitive with industry and 
which are designed to attract and hold a 
professional military force. If the United 
States is to maintain its military supeMority 
in the long run at a reasonable cost, its re- 
forms are essential. 

Whether or not we might wish it otherwise, 
the services have serious competition for 
manpower. This competition is not a bad 
thing. On the contrary, competition has a 
logic of its own. It compels the efficient use 
of resources. If the price of technicians and 
executives is rising, it is because the demand 
for their services is increasing. This is a 
sign for all employers of these men to use 
them more sparingly. The appropriate be- 
havior in a competitive situation is efficient 
behavior, 


Can Federal Gifts Buy Better Education? 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Folsom’s proposals to stimulate the Na- 
tion’s education program are reminis- 
cent of the WPA days of the New Deal 
era. Their implementation would in- 
troduce wholesale featherbedding into 
the field of education with little chance 
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of developing dedicated researéh stu- 
dents who are animated by a desire to 
discover new fields of knowledge. Edu- 
cation is not a purchasable commodity. 
It is achieved only through incentive, 
diligence, continued effert, and some- 
times self-denial. Education is the re- 
ward for the individual effort expended 
in its attainment. 

This program is a short-range exped- 
ient designed to correct a _ situation 
growing out of a long-range period of 
neglect—failure to require a knowledge 
of fundamentals in the elementary 
grades and in high schools. Future 
science teachers and research workers 
will increase in numbers only in propor- 
tion to the degree with which basic 
sciences are required in the public 
schools’ curriculums. 

There is little incentive to pursue 
higher education in any branch of study 
until one develops a desire through ex- 
posure to the subject. High school stu- 
dents introduced to scientific subjects 
will develop researchers and teachers. 

The first step in the right direction— 
and that is the recognized function of 
Secretary Folsom’s department—would 





be to persuade the State educational sys-. 


tems to establish courses in languages 
and basic sciences as a requirement for 
high-school graduation. By this means 
exceptional students will begin to find 
themselves and will upon entering col- 
lege continue their assigned work with 
confidence. 

This long-range plan to bring our edu- 
cation system up to the needs of the 
times will require no financial obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

That the need exists and that some- 
thing must be done to prepare more 
scientists, engineers, and teachers to 
keep abreast of the atomic age there can 
be no doubt. That attempts to correct 
our dilemma by handing out dollars to 
basically unprepared high-school gradu- 
ates cannot hope to meet with large-scale 
success is evident on its face. 

In view of our unprecedented national 
debt and the urgency for an unpre- 
dictable expenditure of funds for the Na- 
tion’s defense, it would seem inadvisable 
to inaugurate a billion-dollar program to 
further endanger our fiscal structure if 
any reasonable alternative is available. 

I believe there is an alternative—one 
that will appeal to the commonsense of 
every boy or girl who wants an educa- 
tion and is willing to assume the respon- 
sibility for its attainment—one that will 
eliminate the ne’er-do-wells who, with 
no fixed objective, would be happy: to 
enjoy campus association at no personal 
expense. ; 

The alternative is a revolving student 
loan fund—a means whereby an ambi- 
tious student can assume the responsi- 
bility of furthering his education on his 
own, with the provision that the loan 


would be subject to repayment on ‘com-- 


pletion of education and after his earn- 
ings begin. ‘The cost of a loan program 
would be small as compared to Secretary 
Folsom’s plan. The student would prize 
his education in the knowledge he had 
earned it. He would have learned the 
value of money, developed traits of strong 
character, and acquired the ability to 
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contribute to the welfare of society and 
his country. 

The problem of developing teachers, 
like that of preparing students for higher 
learning, will be solved in proportion to 
the extent they become interested in the 
study of sciences and the liberal arts 
when more emphasis is placed on these 
subjects as requirements for high-school 
graduation. 

Parents financially able to educate 
their children should bear its cost, not 
subsidized by Government. Youths who 
are ambitious but not financially able to 
pursue higher education, should be en- 
couraged in a manner as not to dilute 
their dignity nor weaken their self- 
reliance. 

A student loan program can be easily 
administered through existing authority. 
It will aid only those who need help and 
deserve it. It will discourage further 
bureaucratic invasion in the field of edu- 
cation. It will serve the purpose of re- 
cruiting dedicated leaders in the field of 
education, trained by habit to meet diffi- 
cult problems with confidence. 





Address by Senator Harry F. Byrd Before 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Thursday, December 5, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1957, the Honorable Harry F. 
Byrp, senior United States Senator from 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, deliv- 
ered an able address before the National 
Association of Manufacturers at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
plete text of Senator Byrp’s address: 


AppRESS BY SENATOR Harry F. Byrp BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW 
York, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1957 
You have given me the privilege of meet- 

ing with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers many times before. It has been 
my pleasure to cooperate with this great 
organization of businessmen in your fine 
work for progressive, economical, and sound 
government. 

I appreciate this invitation more than 
ever, because we are in a situation of vital 
concern to every one in this Nation. All of 
us know the tremendous events which have 
occurred, one after the other, in the past 3 
months, since Congress adjourned. 

Within a week I have conferred with the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the fiscal sitya- 
tion, attended a 3-day session of Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee on the mili- 
tary situation, and participated in a 5- 
hour White House conference with Presi- 
or Eisenhower on the legislative situa- 

on, 

I am pleased to report that the President 
looked well and took a vigorous part in 
the discussion of the vital matters before us. 
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These meetings were all enlightening, and 
conditions were explained with the utmost 
frankness. Much of what we were told 
was classified, but I can say that never in 
my long experience as.a United States Sen- 
ator have I received so much disappointing 
information in such a short time. 

From all of the bad news there is one 
encouraging fact. Sputnik has shaken us 
out of our complacency. Our great coun- 
try will now move forward, I believe, as 
rapidly as possible to regain the ground 
we have lost. 

It is not my purpose to be an alarmist, but 
I know you want me to state my convictions 
with respect to the conditions confronting 
us. We are now actually engaged in the 
most colossal struggle in world history. I 
do not use this language extravagantly. 

Facing the facts, we realize the people of 
the United States are in a deadly and un- 
relenting conflict with the Russian Goliath. 
The struggle is not one of probability. We 
are in it now, and have been since World 
War II, but, in recent weeks the situation 
has worsened. 

We are in a truly earth-shaking battle of 
the giants. And we are attacked on many 
fronts—military supremacy, economic ad- 
vantage, fiscal stability, and ideological, if 
not human, survival. 

We cannot have military supremacy, our 
form of free government, or our way of life 
without fiscal and economic stability. In 
our system, freedom, democracy and com- 
petitive enterprise are the sources of our 
strength. Defeat on any of these battle- 
grounds would be disastrous. 

In its totalitarian system, Russia’s 
strength lies in armed force behind a dic- 
‘ttator’s decree. 

At the moment it is conceded that we do 
not have superiority in the fields of ballis- 
tic missiles and satellites. This must be 
regained. A world leader can never afford to 
be second best. Our prestige must be re- 
gained in a manner assuring survival of our 
system and ourselves and the free people of 
the world. 

A week ago the Senate Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee completed its 
first series of hearings on our military de- 
ficiencies. Under the able leadership of 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the hearings were 
nonpolitical, constructive and objective. 

The committee has already developed 
startling and shocking facts. But by this 
purpose we are taking legislative steps to 
point the way to things which must be 
done to provide the best security possible in 
this troubled world. 

Gen. James H. Doolittle, one of our 
most respected military authorities, was 
among the witnesses before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. He testified that Russia 
surpasses this country in-tremendously im- 
portant elements of warfare, notably in the 
field of rockets, missiles and satellites. He 
said Russia is working longer hours than 
we are for military supremacy. 

General Doolittle predicted the cold war 
might last 100 years. He urged us to pre- 
pare ourselves accordingly. 

As I listened to the hard facts of General 
Doolittle’s testimony, which were fortified 
by other witnesses in open and closed ses- 
sions of the committee, I attempted to 
evaluate conditions in Russia and those in 
the United States and then compare them. 

The alternatives to real war are now dis- 
armament or cold war. Disarmament based 
on sound guaranties of our security does 
not seem likely at the moment, as much as 
it is desired. Assuming a continuing cold 
war here are some of the fundamental dif- 
ferences in our starting points: 

Russia is a totalitarian country. The state 
controls all economic, business and social 
activities. It commands the behavior of its 
people in their daily lives. It arbitrarily 
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fixes their wages. Their standard of living, 
at this time, appears to be of little concern. 
As between domestic-civilian, niceties and 
militaristic development, there is no ques- 
tion. Trade is no great problem. It ex- 
ploits its satellite nations and allies. Gov- 
ernment deficits are of no important conse- 
quence. Russian currency is valuable only 
within the country or the nations under her 
domination. It is manipulated by the rulers 
in the Kremlin. 

In the United States we have democracy. 
We have a competitive enterprise system of- 
fering the opportunity to start at the bot- 
tom and rise to the top, if we possess the 
ability and the energy to do so. We have 
individual freedoms never so much enjoyed 
in all history. We have business incentive 
with the right to retain our earnings less 
taxes. We have the highest living standards 
ever known to man. We give economic aid 
to our allies and, at the same time, carry the 
burden of their defense. We are obligated 
to the free world to maintain the integrity 
of the American dollar. If confidence in our 
money is impaired, our international trade 
will be destroyed, and the chain of economic 
strength in the free world will be broken 
beyond repair. We must have outside mar- 
kets for our production. 

In short, these are some of the differences 
between a totalitarian country and a free 
nation. The Russians dispose of domestic- 
civilian problems by decree, even to the point 
of extinction, if necessary. Freedom is the 
source of our strength. In a cold war, un- 
der a barrage of propaganda, Russia has a 
great advantage, as the launching of sput- 
niks proved. 

In the present situation, we may be sure 
the Russian leaders will try to wring every 
possible diplomatic concession, and more, 
from us and our allies. The propaganda ad- 
vantage of the sputniks will not be the least 
of their weapons. 

If the missile crisis forces us to spend more 
in one direction, we must find ways to spend 
less in other directions. The Communist 
view that we can be made to destroy our- 
selves fiscally and economically stands more 
clearly before us than ever before. We must 
not and shall not allow ourselves to be en- 
slaved by Our own extravagances. 

We must recognize that we have two fronts 
to maintain—one military, and the other 
economic. We must be superior in both. 

We cannot afford nonessentials in military 
programs, nonessentials in foreign aid, or 
nonessentials in Government Civilian activ- 
ties. 

It is certain that our military expendi- 
tures will be increased in rocketry and bal- 
listic missile fields. How shall we meet the 
requirement? Shall we resort again to defi- 
cit financing, with increased debt, and set 
off another seige of volatile inflation? Shall 
we increase taxes? Or, shall we wipe out the 
nonessential and obsolete activities in the 
military and all down the line of Govern- 
ment spending? 

You have asked me to discuss sound econ- 
omy in Government. I say to you, there 
can be no security n the free world without 
fiscal stability in the United States. 

If soundly directed, I believe we can re- 
gain unchallenged military supremacy, in- 
cluding superiority in ballistic missiles, 
rockets, satellites, etc., within the limits of 
the country’s economy. 

But we cannot forget that our dollars are 
worth 49 cents by the 1939 index; we have 
had record deficit financing for a quarter of 
a century; our Federal debt is near its peak; 
and taxes are near their alltime high. 

Deficit financing during the past 25 years 
has increased the Federal debt by $250 billion 
to.a total of $275 billion and, paralleling this 
course, the cost of living has doubled. 

The interest on our $275 billion debt is 
costing us nearly $8 billion a year. This is 
11 percent of the total Federal revenue. The 
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debt is largely in short-term securities and 
as they are refinanced the cost increases. If 
the current rates were applied to the whole 
debt, interest would total $11 billion, or 
more than 15 percent of Federal revenue. 

Certainly, neither our total governmental 
expenditures nor our total taxes can be fur- 
ther increased without weakening our econ<- 
omy in inflation, and by dangerously stimu- 
lating deterrents to increased national pro- 
duction. 

It will be of interest to look at the total 
tax take from the American people each 
year. 

The Federal Government. collects $70.6 
billion in taxes for general revenue purposes. 
In addition $12.1 billion is collected for 


‘social security, highways and unemploy- 


ment programs. Tax collections by States 
total $15 billion, and local taxation takes 
another $15 billion. The grand total of 
taxes paid annually out of the earnings of 
people is the astronomical figure of $112.7 
billion. This is exclusive of more than $13 
billion in revenue collected from nontax 
sources—Federal, State, and local. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I have thought for some time that 
a tax burden of this magnitude long con- 
tinued has dangerous potentialities for our 
future economic welfare. We all know that 
taxes are more easily paid in times of pros- 
perity than in times of recession, even 
though the recession may be a minor one. 

An increase in Federal taxation would re- 
sult in serious repercussions. The Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
of which I will be chairman in January, has 
an execellent staff of tax experts, headed by 
Mr. Colin F. Stam who is one of the out- 
standing taxmen in the country. Mr. Stam, 
after careful and continuing analysis of 
tax returns, reports to me that he would 
not know where to raise even $1 billion ed- 
ditional in any bracket or area without 
grave consequences, 

I have just received from Mr. Stam his 
latest revenue estimate for the current fiscal 
year. It indicates that for the first half of 
1957 the tax revenue was on a level about 
equal to that of the full year 1956. But 
third-quarter profits are less, and so will be 
those for the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Stam estimates that Federal tax reve- 
nue will be $1.3 billion less than the esti- 
mate published by the Bureau of the Budget 
in its October midyear review. 

This will mean that the estimated surplus 
of $1.5 billion will be reduced to $200 mil- 
lion, assuming expenditures are. not 
increased. 

An increase in total expenditures will cer- 
tainly result in a deficit for the year ending 
next June 30. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee last July that even a minor re- 
cession in our prosperity—even to the high 
level of 1955—would result in a $12 billion 
deficit at the rate of Federal spending he 
anticipated at that time. This shows the 
thin ice on which we are skating. 

These are the reasons why it is so essen- 
tial for us to retrench in all nonessential 
domestic civilian and foreign activities, and 
review military weapons, techniques and 
practices for elimination of the obsolete and 
reduction in the obsolescent. I was encour- 
aged by the President’s statement at the 
Tuesday conference to the effect that he was 
insisting upon this very kind of review in the 
military, as a means of offsetting necessary 
expenditures in the missile programs. 

I do not advocate tax reduction at the ex- 
pense of a balanced budget. I do not say it 
is wise to cut taxes at the expense of in- 
creased expenditures in vital ballistic missile 
procurement for defense. I firmly believe a 
sound tax reduction would be a stimulant to 
business improvement. While I cannot say 
I am optimistic under present conditions, 
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stern ehough reduction in Federai expendi- 
tures could -produce justification for tax- 
reduction consideration. 

The fact is that nonessential Federal ex- 
penditures require nonessential Federal tax- 
ation. 

I am not at this time recommending any 
specific reduction in rates or any particular 
tax-reduction program. But as'a matter of 
information, I can give you some samples of 
what tax reductions cost in terms of re- 
duced revenue, and therefore in terms of re- 
duced expenditures: 

It would cost $2.8 billion to increase per- 
sonal income-tax exemptions $100, from $600 
to $700. 

It would cost another $1 billion to give re- 
lief from the more burdensome Federal excise 
taxes. 

It would cost another $1 billion to give 
relief to the heavily burdened middle-in- 
come bracket group. 

It would cost $225 million to reduce high 
income-bracket rates to 65 percent. 

It would cost almost another $1 billion to 
give a 2-percent reduction in corporate taxes. 


As you can see from these samples, it would 
cost, in terms of reduced revenue, $6 billion 
or more to give a moderate general overall 
tax reduction which is so badly needed in 
this country. And this does not count relief 
in so-called hardship areas, such as small 
business. And neither does. it provide for 
any reduction in the terrible Federal debt. 


An organization like yours, which analyzes 
Federal expenditures, knows they can and 
should be cut. You know that constructive 
reduction can and should be made, The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers did a 
tremendous job last year as a part of the 
grassroots demand for a reduction in appro- 
priations. The appropriation reductions were 
unprecedented. Unfortunately, the admin- 
istration did not reduce expenditures in the 
same proportion. 

I urge continuation of this intelligent and 
effective campaign. We must not be discour- 
aged. We have made an important stride 
toward economy when people back home de- 
mand that expenditures be reduced. 

An economical Federal Government is now 
much more important that ever before in 
history. There must be more economy in all 
areas—military, foreign aid, and domestic 
civilian. 

Since 1954 we have increased domestic- 
civilian expenditures 50 percent, from $19 
billion to $29 billion. 

I have been in the Senate 25 years. In 
1934 there were 23 programs through which 
the Federal Government made grants to 
States and payments to individuals, and the 
expenditures through these programs to- 
taled $1.8 billion. In 1956, these programs, 
still including roads, numbered 76, and the 
cost was more than $5 billion, 


It was fortunate that Congress, last ses- 
sion, defeated the proposal to grant Federal 
aid for public school construction. It would 
have opened wide a new Pandora box for 
spending that should be financed by State 
and local governments. * 

There are more than 500 expenditure ac- 
counts in the Federal budget for strictly 
domestic programs and activities. You and 
I know reductions can and should be made 
in every one of them. 


I like and applaud the action recently 
taken by the Governor of Connecticut, who 
announced he would reduce all Connecticut 
State expenditures by 10 percent, except fixed 
charges. ’ 

Since World War II we have spent ap- 
proximately $40 billion in foreign economic 
aid and $20 billion in military aid to foreign 
governments. The situation confronting us 
is just as serious for the nations that are 
participating in these pro®rams as if is for 
us. They, too, must make some sacrifice. 
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When we talk about expenditures for 
stockpile and defense production, wé all know 
how these programs have been exploited. 

In the 4 years since the Korean war ended 
in the summer of 1953, we have spent nearly 
$11 billion in these. programs. We sh6uld 
look more searchingly at the need for some 
of the materials we are buying in this 
program, 

In all of the recent inquiry into the ac- 
tivities of the military departments, no re- 





sponsibile official of the Government has 


contended that sufficient funds have not been 
made available. by Congress. 

Actually, there is probably more waste in 
the military agencies than in any other area 
of the Federal Government. The military, 
itself, must understand that we can no longer 
tolerate Federal extravagance as usual. 

You have only to read the U. S. News & 
World Report, one of the Nation’s most 
reputable magazines, to be reminded of what 
I mean. It found a Pentagon chart showing 
90 listings of operating units, officials, boards, 
and committees in the chain of authority in 
the missiles field. 

Under such conditions, no wonder we are 
lagging behind in this range of vital defense. 

I am not one who, as the President said in 
Oklahoma, would “secrifice security worship- 
ing a@ balanced budget.” My long record 
supporting funds for necessary and efficient 
defense speaks for itself. 

Of course, I have always supported a bal- 
anced budget short of war, just as the Presi- 
dent did in his campaigns of 1952 and 1956. 
I do not worship a balanced budget at the 
expense of any essential military program, 
but I am preaching a budget balanced by 
elimination of nonessential expenditures. 

The White House and the Bureau of the 
Budget at the moment are struggling with 
next year’s Federal budget to be presented 
by the President in January. They need all 
the assistance you can give in an effort to get 
expenditures under control. 

With uneXpended balances in old appro- 
priations still totaling approximately $70 
billion, limiting nonessential expenditures 
in order that we may finance the necessities 
within the statutory debt ceiling is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. 

The Congress could make a great contri- 
bution in this effort it it would write a 
limitation on expenditures from both old 
and new money into every item in the ap- 
propriation bills enacted in the coming year. 

This is one of the principal provisions 
in the so-called single appropriation bill 
which I have been advocating 10 years and 
which has already been passed by the Senate 
three times; but not by the House. 

Deficit financing and increased taxes, short 
of war, should be used only as a means of 
last resort, even for funding necessary mili- 
tary expenditures. But admittedly this re- 
quires wise planning, and efficient and alert 
performance in the armed services and for- 
eign aid, plus limitation of domestic-civilian 
expenditures to necessary amounts in proper 
and essential areas. 

In my judgment this requires a soul- 
searching inventory of our strength and 
weakness; an honest appraisal of what is 
essential and what is nonessential; and 
perhaps a whole new pattern of policy—and 
this should -not be limited to research, de- 
velopment and production of missiles. 

I am not indulging in partisan, political 
discussion here. 


need now—with tools at hand. 
ou need immediately to put first things 
t. 

We need quick recovery of acknowledged 
superiority in development of new weapons, 
and unquestionéd efficiency in our Military 
Establishment—on the part of both those 
uniform and civilians. And we need qui 
recovery of our prestige among our 
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and the position of strength required as a 
deterrent to war. 

We need to fortify our fiscal solvency 
which is the life blood of the free world. 
And we need to stabilize our economy upon 
which our production capacity depends. 

In the Senate Finance Committee, which 
considers legislation on taxes and tariff, cus- 
toms and veterans, and public assistance and 
social security, renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will be one of the 
most controversial proposals before us. 

This legislation probably will be accom- 
panied by the equally controversial pro- 
posals for the General Agreement on Tarriffs 
and Trade, and the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. 

In conclusion, preliminary to broaden ac- 
tion, to meet the situation before us we need 
immediately: 

1. To rechart our defense expenditures on 
the basis of a reevaluation of the relative 
priorities of present and developing methods 
of warfare; 

2. Without impairing our defense, to 
eliminate obsolete weapons, methods, and 
techniques, and wasteful practices which 
exist in many Defense Department activities; 

3. To eliminate extravagance in foreign 
aid, and put more emphasis on military 
assistance, while reducing econmic aid; 
and ° 

4. To squeeze every nonessential dollar 
out of domestic-civilian programs. 

Our military danger is great, no doubt; 
but further to imperil our national security, 
by impairment of our fiscal stability and loss 
of confidence in our Government, would be 
overwhelminy. 





What’s So Illiberal and Inhuman About 
Our Immigration Requirements? 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave: to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

Wuat’s So ILLIBERAL AND INHUMAN ABOUT 
Our IMMIGRATION REQUIREMENTS? 


On September 11, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower signed amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act which will admit 
approximately 60,000 additional immigrants 
within the next 2 years. Despite this liberal- 
ization, the immigration law continues to be 
heatedly denounced and vilified. 

Violent as this criticism is, it all boils down 
to one simple plea, namely, that more immi- 
grants should be admitted. Perhaps yes, 
perhaps no, but in either case the argument 
should start not with emotional outbursts, 
but with facts. 

The largest number of immigrants to enter 
this country in 30 years came in fiscal 1957, 
and only a few less In 1956, a total for the 2 
years of 647,000. Since the close of World 
War II, 2,600,000 have been admitted, and 
since the much denounced national-origins 
quota system was permanently adopted in 
1924, some 5,500,000 have entered. Records 
were first kept in 1821 and from then to now 
the United States has received 41 million im- 
migrants, overall. 

Those who attack the law talk as if every 
immigrant came in under the quotas based 
on national origins. But the quota system 
is only the basic premise under which we 


- operate. Outside the quotas, 200,000 war 


brides and orphans were admitted after the 
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war, and, since 1948, displaced persons and 
refugees numbering 600,000 have entered, 
all above and beyond the quota. Further- 
more, one-third of all our immigrants now 
come from Western Hemisphere countries, 
to which quota restrictions do not apply. 

Nor is this the whole story. The principle 
of family unification in the law permits 
wives, husbands and children to enter out- 
side the quota and regardless of race, color 
or country of birth. This results in a sort 
of chain reaction, totals running to some 
32,000 a year. Last year 4,226 Japanese and 
1,553 Chinese came in under this family- 
unification provision. 

It is true we had no quantitative or quota 
restrictions on immigration for a long 
period in our earlier history. But that was 
when we had vast, unoccupied areas of free, 
fertile land and a far smaller population 
than now. Today there are 70 million more 
people in the United States than when the 
numerical quotas first went into effect. 

Canada, Australia and Brazil are the only 
other countries whose immigration even ap- 
proaches that of the United States. Can- 
ada, the only country in the world whose 
immigration intake is comparable to ours, 
and Brazil both exceed us in area, and Aus- 
tralia is only a shade smaller. But we al- 
ready have 54 inhabitants to the square 
mile as compared with Canada’s 4, Brazil's 
17 and Australia’s 3. It hardly looks as if 
we had shirked our share of the world’s mi- 
gration burden. 

Besides, if the present birth rate in this 
country and the present scale of immigra- 
tion continue we may have nearly 40 mil- 
lion additional population in only 12 or 13 
years from now. To provide housing, 
health, welfare, educational and employ- 
ment facilities for our explosively expanding 
population is going to be a large enough 
task for even the richest of nations. 

To open wide the floodgates of immigra- 
tion could well depress our standard of liv- 
ing to a dangerous level without making 
more than a dent on the world preblem of 
overpopulation. Is it wrong for us to con- 
sider first the interest and welfare of the 
American people? 





Fitting Memorial for Rayburn 
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or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in one of 
South Dakota’s leading newspapers, the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, October 8, 
1957. It represents well the respect and 
affection which the people of South Da- 
kota feel toward our beloved Speaker. 
The Sam Rayburn Memorial Library is 
an especially fitting tribute for it will 
serve to inspire generations of students 
in the future as our Speaker has inspired 
so many by the quality and devotion of 
his service to his country: 

FITTING MEMORIAL FOR RAYBURN 

Wednesday will be an extraordinary day 
in the life of SAM RayYBURN who, at 75, has 
been Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives longer than any other 
man. 

Ceremonies will be held at Bonham, Tex., 
dedicating the Sam Rayburn Memorial Li- 
brary, @ project which has been near and 
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dear to the Texas statesman’s heart for nearly 
10 years. 

A fund for the library was started in 1948 
when RaYBuRN contributed $10,000 which a 
magazine had awarded him for distinguished 
service in Congress. Since that time dona- 
tions have been received from more than 
8,000 persons throughout the country. 

The library will house the papers and docu- 
ments which the veteran Congressman has 
accumulated during his 45 years of service as 
a Member of the House of Representatives. 
It will contain his personal 6,000-volume li- 
brary, a complete collection of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD and many biographical works. 

Constructed of white marble and costing 
$500,000, the building will stand as a fitting 
memorial to a man who has served his State 
and the Nation so long, so ably, and so 
faithfully. 

SaM RaYBURN’s many admirers in all parts 
of the United States will share in the happi- 
ness of the dedication. 





Statement of Veterans of World War I 
Before Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a clear and forthright 
statement of the Veterans of World 
War I before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, which appeared in the National 
News published by the American Legion 
Auxiliary in Indianapolis, Ind.,: 

TEXT OF HOPPER STATEMENT BEFORE THE 

HovusE COMMITTEE 


(Statement of Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America National Legisla- 
tive Committee before the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the United States Con- 
gress at Evansville, Ind., December 5, 1957) 


I am Merle Hopper, the national legislative 
director and chairman of the national legis- 
lative committee of World War I Veterans of 
the United States of America. It has been 
my privilege to have served 17 years on the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars national legislative 
committee. I have been legislative officer 
for the Department of Michigan Veterans of 
Foreign Wars since 1921, and am currently its 
legislative officer and chairman of the De- 
partment of Michigan Veterans of Foreign 
Wars legislative committee. For the past 25 
years, and currently am and have been em- 
ployed by the Michigan department of reve- 
nue as an account examiner, field division. 

In that capacity, and by virtue of holding 
that office, am a member of the congression- 
ally chartered commanders group of Michi- 
gan, and chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of that group and have just recently been 
appointed chairman of a committee to serve 
with an interim tax study committte (home- 
stead tax exemption) of the Michigan. Legis- 
lature. P 

This is only mentioned to indicate to you 
that while my affiliations are now known to 
you the affiliations of other members of our 
committee are also comparable to those I 
have just enumerated, and we of the Vet~ 
erans of World War I pride ourselves on the 
fact that we have cooperated and are con- 
tinually cooperating with the American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
all other veterans’ organizations. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, to save your time there has been 
prepared a copy of this presentation for each 
member of the committee, and may we re- 
spectfully request that it be included in = 
record. 

ORGANIZATION GROWTH 


It was my privilege to be present 2 years 
ago when our group appeared before your 
committee in Washington, D. C., to present 
our request for a pension. At that time we 
had 186 barracks located in 31 States—13 
State departments, and a ladies’ auxiliary 
consisting of 84 units. Today, Mr. Chairman 
and members of your committee, we are 
happy to report that we have 1,129 barracks 
located in the United States, the Philippine 
Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia, with departments in 34 States, and 
over 500 auxiliaries. Our membership has 
grown to nearly 100,000 and rapidly increas- 
ing. 

We give you this information to indicate to 
you that the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America are progressing 
rapidly and are not a fly-by-night organiza~ 
tion, but are a permanent organization whose 
membership is limited exclusively to veterans 
who have served in World War I, and we take 
pleasure today in sitting alongside of and 
cooperating with all veterans’ organizations 
in the Nation. 

We veterans of World War I are dying at 
the rate of over 124,000 per year. That rate 
will increase as years go on. Also, it is be- 
coming more difficult and almost impossible 
for men of our age to become gainfully em- 
ployed, and might I point out that hundreds 
of thousands of our comrades of World War I 
are not covered under social security. Neither 
do they have a pension system to carry them 
through their declining years. It is our be- 
lief that a grateful nation would not want 
these veterans to turn to the dole for their 
existence. One of Gen. George Washington’s 
messages to the Congress was a request the 
veterans be given a pénsion. 


ALWAYS PENSIONED 


The veterans of every war in which the 
United States has participated in, up to and 
including the Spanish-American War, have 
been provided with pensions, the type and 
kind we are asking for now, and we do not 
believe it is the intention of this commit- 
tee to break the chain of recognition, in the 
form of pensions extended to veterans of 
those wars, when they reached advanced 
years. 

Some may ask, What circumstances com- 
pel us, the Veterans of World War I, to make 
this type of presentation to you as a some- 
what new organization of older veterans. 
Late in 1941 the legislation we are asking for 
here today, 16 years later, was well on the 
way to being enacted. After the attack by 
Japan on Pearl Harbor, the veterans of World 
War I, remembering our experiences upon re- 
turning to our homes and civilian life after 
our war, made up our minds then and there 
that the newer crop of veterans, our sons, 
coming home from World War II, would not 
be subjected to the indignities we were. As 
a consequence, we resolved to subjugate our 
ambitions and dreams to the enacting of 
proper legislation to provide care for the 
veterans of World War-II. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, at a meeting of the national 
legislative committee of the VFW, held in 
Washington, D. C., in April 1942, when the 
question of a pension for World War I vet- 
erans came before our committee, I moved, 
as chairman of the subcommittee on reem- 
ployment and civil service, to defer any 
further action on World War I pensions until 
after the end of World War II, and we were 
assured by the then chairman of your com- 
mittee, John Rankin, that World War I vet- 
erans’ pensions would be considered and 
passed at a later date, 
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Many of your committee will remember 
that the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, known as Public 346, was jointly spon- 
sored by the World War I veterans in the 
VFW and the American Legion. It is also a 
fact that in my room at the Statler Hotel, was 
written the legislation Which took care of 
World War II veterans, and later included— 
by amendment—the Korean veterans. But 
now, after 16 long years, we have come to the 
realization that we, the Veterans of World 
War I, an organization made up exclusively 
of veterans of that war, must do something 
for ourselves—therefore my appearance here 
today, as legislative director of the Vet- 
erans of World War I, is to request that you 
favorably consider H. R. 2201—Congressman 
EarRL WILson’s bill to grant a pension to 
veterans of World War I. 


OF SERVICE INCEPTION 


Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, we think you will agree that there 
is a tendency on the part of some to deny 
pensions to veterans because the veteran has 
been unable to prove service-connected dis- 
ability, and we think also, the committee 
will agree that many veterans who rendered 
a full measure of duty in training and in 
combat, without making any effort to estab- 
lish for future use, any type of record of 
disability incurred in that training or combat 
duty. It is our belief that many veterans 
are suffering now from conditions which ac- 
tually had their inception in service. 

We have hundreds of thousands of World 
War I veterans who served many years in 
training maneuvers or-in the trenches over- 
seas, and. no one will ever know, much less 
the veteran himself, what great damage was 
done to him when the phosgene, mustard, or 
other gases were released in the chemical 
warfare of World WarI. Many of the respira- 
tory diseases of today, among veterans of 
World War I could be caused by this type of 
warfare. 

We are trying to again remind the members 
of this committee that the veteran of World 
War I has reached the age where he cannot 
be gainfully employed, and many of them 
are in desperate circumstances financially, 
due to no fault of their own. The depression 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s in many cases wiped 
them out. They do not have social security 
coverage in many instances, and they, in 
desperation, are turning to welfare to eke out 
an existence. 

We do not believe that this committee, nor 
the American public, would stand for any 
veteran being in need and having to go to 
the welfare and begging for a paltry loaf of 
bread or a pound of sugar. And we some- 
times wonder when people are talking of 
economy, why this economy apparently ap- 
plies only to the veteran and his dependents. 

We do not begrudge the necessity of social 
welfare, but we would like to point out that 
expenditures for public assistance during the 
past year were $2,641,400,000, with the Fed- 
eral share running approximately $1,350,- 
000,000. But the budget for all veterans’ 
compensation and pensions was $2,907,- 
000,000. 

NO VET DISCRIMINATION 


We think perhaps we should submit legis- 
lation which would guarantee that no’ vet- 
eran be discriminated against because he 
served his country during time of war. 

In connection with the cost of pensions as 
against national income, Congressman WIN- 
FIELD K. DENTON, of Indiana, presented sta- 
tistics so accurately, at a recent hearing that 
I am going to quote him from the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD. “Let us look at the situation 
back in 1910, 45 years after the end of the 
Civil War, by which time all who served in 
that war could have qualified for service pen- 
sions. That year we paid Civil War pensions 
of $105,339,354. Total of all Federal expendi- 
tures for that year was $696 million. In that 
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year of 1910 the Government spent 15.2 per- 
cent of the total budget on Civil War veter- 
ans’ pensions. I think everyone will agree 
that the country did not go bankrupt then.” 

In view of the above, and we believe Con- 
gressman DENTON Knows whereof he speaks, 
do you see any reason why the “forgotten 
veterans” of World War I sheuld not be 
granted something in the way of pensions if 
the cost is less than 214 percent of our pres- 
ent budget? 

Now let us suppose that H. R. 2201 had been 
enacted and was now in effect during the year 
1956, approximately 1,272,000 World War I 
veterans now at the age of 62 years could 
qualify. Assuming that everyone did apply 
and could qualify and received $100 per 
month, and those who are invalids and would 
receive $135 per month, on that basis, the 
total cost for the year of 1956 would be 
$1,800,000,000 or 2.8 percent of total Federal 
expenditure for that year. So if Civil War 
pensions amounted to 15 percent of total 
Federal expenditures, and did not bankrupt 
the country in 1910, isn’t it reasonable that 
World War I veterans’ pensions 6f 2 or 3 per- 
cent of the national budget would not wreck 
us in 1957? 

It is quite apparent that very few aged 
persons have resources of their own. It is 
also apparent that various programs that pro- 
vide for old-age security will. create an en- 
tirely different situation by the time World 
War II and,.Korean veterans reach old age, 
and we recommend some provisions be made 
for them under social security. , 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I strongly recommend that your com- 
mittee carefully consider H. R. 2201, Repre- 
sentative EarL Wrison’s bill which ,. would 
provide a pension program for the World War 
I veterans at age 62. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, it is hoped that you will take under 
advisement and favorably consider a pro- 
gram, and enact legislation, by which pen- 
sions, into which veterans have paid in 
either private industry or social security and 
to which they are rightly entitled, be excluded 
in computing income under the provision of 
part 3 of the VA regulation. 

It would seem to us that if a grateful na- 
tion which has been able over the years to 
provide pension programs for veterans of the 
Revolutionary, Indian, Civil, Spanish-Ameri- 
can, and other wars, should be willing and 
able to provide no less for the veterans of 
World War I. . 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude for your splendid cooperation 
and patience in listening to this presentation. 
Thank you. 








Hon. F. Edward Hébert . 
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HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, last night at the stroke of mid- 
night, a record of length of service was 
set in the-First Congressional District of 
Louisiana. Ido think, Mr. Speaker, that 
amid the many problems facing us at the 
opening of this session of Congress, it is 
well to pause and recognize such accom- 
plishments by men who have over the 
years gained experience by solving com- 
plexities of other days that will enable 
them to utilize their knowledge in guid- 
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ing our Nation through the perilous 
times of the future. 

My good friend and colleague, F. Ep- 
WARD HEBERT, today has broken the rec- 
ord of length of service in Congress from 
his district previously held by the late 
Honorable Adolph Meyer, who served in 
this body from 1891 through 1908. 
HEBERT holds high position on the Armed 
Services Committee and is chairman of 
the Subcommittee for Special Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, whose accomplishments during the 
past year we have seen. He left the city 
desk of the New Orleans States in 1941, 
thinking that he would be back in 2 
years “a better newspaperman for my 
Washington contacts.” Fate ruled oth- 
erwise, however, and instead, he was to 
make a better Congressman because of 
his newspaper experience. 

Aside from the brilliant service 
afforded by my colleague to his district, 
the State of Louisiana and our Nation, 
F. ZpwarD HEBERT has amassed such a 
galaxy of friends among his colleagues 
and others in high government circles 
that his continued service will no doubt 
prove the wisdom of his constituency in 
allowing him to invest these many years 
in their service. 

I am sure that I speak for the entire 
Louisiana delegation, Mr. Speaker, in 
wishing Eppie and his lovely wife the 
fullest measure of success and happiness 
in the years ahead. We all look forward 
to serving with him for many more pro- 
ductive years. 


Louisiana is a State rich in history, 
and especially has the First District of 
Louisiana contributed to the develop- 
ment of our Nation through the services 
of many illustrious Members of the Con- 
gress. The name of F. Epwarp HEBERT 
will stand shoulder high in the roster of 
his predecessors, whom I enumerate for 
the record: 

1805-09, Daniel Clark (Territorial repre- 
sentative). 

_1809-11, Julien de Lallande Poydras (Ter- 
ritorial representative) . 

1811-13, vacant; Senators Allen Bowie Ma- 
gruder and Eligius Fromentin accorded privi- 
leges of House floor. 

1813-18, Thomas Bolling Robertson, 

1818-21, Thomas Butler. 

1821-23, Josiah Stoddard Johnston. 

1823-29, Edward Livingston. 

1829-34, Edward Douglass White. 

1834-39, Henry Johnson. 

1839-43, Edward Douglass White. 

1843-45, John Slidell. 

1846-51, Emile La Sere. 

1851-53, Louis St. Martin. 

1853-55, William Dunbar. 

1855-59, George Eustis, Jr. 

1859-61, John Edward Bouligny. 

1861-63, Benjamin Franklin Flanders 
seated in 1863 by wartime resolution. 

1863-65, vacant; credentials presented by 
M. F. Bonzano, A. P. Field, W. D. Mann, T. M. 
Welles, and Robert W. Taliaferro but their 
claims were not finally disposed of. 

1865-67, vacant; credentials presented by 
Jacob Barker, Robert C. Wickliffe, Louis 
St. Martin, John E. King,.and John Ray and 
referred to the Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion; no further action taken. 

1867-75, Jacob Hale Sypher. 

- 1875, Effingham Lawrence. 

1875-83, Randall Lee Gibson. 

1883-85, Carleton Hunt. 

1885-87, Louis St. Martin. 

1887-91, Theodore Stark Wilkinson. 





1891-1908, Adolph Meyer. 
1908-19, Albert Estopinal. 

1919-31, James O’Connor. 

1931-41, Joachim Octave Fernandez. 
1941- , F. Edward Hébert. 





New York City Community College Com- 
mission of Honor 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following addresses 
made on the occasion of the presentation 
of membership in the commission of 
honor of New York City Community 
College to Col. Thomas H. Ward, USAF, 
commander, 350lst USAF Recruiting 
Group .(ATC), Mitchel Air Force Base, 
N. Y., and Mr. Andrew S. Roscoe, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Savings & Loan 
Association and president of the Down- 
town Brooklyn Association, as the two 
outstanding leaders of the year in the 
growth and development of Community 
College. 


‘ADDRESS BY OTTO KLITGORD, PRESIDENT OF 
New YorK Crry COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF 
APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES, BROOKLYN, N. 
Y., aT A LUNCHEON HELD ON SEPTEMBER 25, 
1957, ON THE OCCASION OF CONFERRING 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE COLLEGE’S COMMISSION 
OF HoNoR ON CoL. THOMAS H. Warp, USAF 


. Membership in the commission of honor 
is conferred on a small number, usually 2 or 
3 individuals each year. The board of trus- 
tees, advised by the president, endeavor to 
locate persons who have rendered service be- 
yond the call of duty, and without reward, 
to the community, State, or Nation. 

Today, 2 great men have been selected 
for this honor: 1 is Andrew S. Roscoe who 
will be presented by Benjamin H. Namm, 
chairman of the college’s board of trustees. 
In the presentation, Major Namm will read 
the citation and confer the documents of 
membership on Mr. Roscoe. 

The other recipient is Col. Thomas H. 
Ward, USAF, commander, 3501st USAF Re- 
cruiting Group, Mitchel Air Force Base. 
This gentleman has distinguished himself 
in the eyes of the college for his personal 
performance as an officer, and secondly, for 
the wise_recruitment, counseling, selection, 
and assignment of college youth for service 
with the United States Air Force. 

We are mindful that through his untiring 
efforts, many graduates. have received fur- 
ther education and training with the Air 
Force, which has strengthened their abilities 
as technicians and technician aides to in- 
dustry. 

Colonel Ward, it is my privilege to now 
confer upon you membership in the college's 
commission of honor, and hand you this en- 
grossed parchment attesting thereto and to 
inform you that you are entitled to all the 
rights and benefits pertaining thereto. 

* Please accept my personal congratulations 

and best wishes. 

ApprREss BY-CoL. THomas H. Warp, USAF, 
COMMANDER, HEADQUARTERS, 350lstT USAF 
RecrkvuiTInNc Group (ATC), MITCHEL AIR 
Force Base, N. Y. 

President Klitgord, members of your of- 
ficial family, Hon. Andrew S: Roscoe, and 
invited guests, I find it most difficult to put 
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into words the feeling of emot‘on that I have 
for the great honor being bestewed upon me 
today by Community College. As I stated 
sir, in my letter to you when first notified of 
this occasion, that although I am the re- 
cipient of this high honor, I feel that it must 
be shared by my associates who have so ably 
assisted me in making this recognition 
possible. 

As you are all well aware, your United 

tates Air Force has been designated as the 
principal military instrument of our na- 
tional airpower. Its primary interest is in 
all operations in the air and is responsible 
for the defense of the United States against 
enemy air attack. It must gain and retain 
general air supremacy, must defeat enemy 
air forces controlling vital air areas, must 
conduct strategic air warfare and must fur- 
nish close combat and logistical air support 
to the United States Army. 

The United States Air Force, therefore, as 
the principal exponent of the Nation’s air 
power, must be organized and operated on a 
global basis. Our equipment consists of 
some of the most highly technical items in 
existence. They are complex almost beyond 
imagination. 

The United States Air Force is a wholly 
volunteer service. We never have and prob- 
ably never will resort to the draft to fill our 
manpower requirements. It is helping to 
keep the United States Air Force up to its 
required strength in necessary manpower 
that we in the 3501st United States Air Force 
Recruiting Group are concerned. We operate 
throughout the six New England States, New 
York, and New Jersey. We have approxi- 
mately 80 officers and 650 airmen strategically 
located in over 100 of the principal cities 
throughout this large area. We have 2 air- 
craft and approximately 300 military vehicles 
to assist us in getting around on our day to 
day itineraries. 

It is our job to seek out and sell the United 
States Air Force as a career to the most 
highly qualified young men and women that 
we can find. In addition to a career as an 
airman we offer exceptionally well qualified 
young men and women officer careers as 
pilots, navigators, nurses, and in the WAF. 

Our New York City detachment is larger 
(in the way of population potential) than 
any similar detachment in the United States. 
It is commanded by Col. Keith Pollack, who 
has 5 other officers and approximately 80 
airmen as recruiter-salesmen operating from 
over 30 recruiting offices located throughout 
the 5 boroughs and Long Island. 

All of these young men are carefully 
screened by ourselves and higher headquar- 
ters before they are selected for this type of 
work. The large majority of them are mar- 
ried men with families and hold the highest 
rank an airman can attain in the~United 
States Air Force. In over 2% years that I 
have been their commander there has not 
been one single untoward incident reported 
to me that would have caused a black mark 
to be placed against their record and which 
would have brought discredit upon both the 
8501st Recruiting Group and the United 
States Air Force. 

During the last war I was fortunate in 
receiving a royal award from the ing of one 
of our allied countries. Upon my death it 
must be returned te their embassy in the 
United States or to the nearest consulate. 
Also, in 1954, I was made an honorary citizen 
of one of our large southern cities. But this 
high honor that has been bestowed upon me 
today gives me a far greater feeling of genu- 
ine pride and gratification. I would like to 
tell you why that is so. Neither my family 
nor my associates nor myself can fail te rec- 
ognize that the military, and particularly the 
United States Air Force, has been singled out 
to share this high honor along with a most 
distinguished gentleman from civilian life 
who is recognized not only as a leader in 
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the business world but in civic activities as 
well. 

Our first contact with the high schools, 
colleges, and leaders in the education world 
like President Klitgord, is usually through 
our recruiter-salesmen in the field. Whether 
or not we obtain the needed assistance from 
these educators depends largely on whether 
or not these young men have gained their 
confidence. That they have been able to do 
just that in this great metropolitan area of 
the United States is, to my mind, the princi- 
pal reason that Community College honors 
me today. I would like them to share this 
honor with me, 





INTRODUCTION OF ANDREW S. ROSCOE, PRESI- 


DENT OF EQUITABLE SAVINGS & LOaNn. 


ASSOCIATION AND PRESIDENT OF DOWNTOWN 
BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION BY MAJ. BENJAMIN 
H. NAMM AT THE PRESENTATION OF MEM- 
BERSHIP IN THE COMMISSION OF HONOR OF 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN THE COLLEGE 
DINING RooM, SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 


It seems appropriate at this time to call 
upon one of our members in the commis- 
sion of honor of Community College to offer 
@ response on this occasion. 

It is with pride then that we introduce 
our next speaker. It seems almost absurd 
to mention the word “introduce” in present- 
ing Mr. Community himself—a citizen of 
Brooklyn whose name has long been associ- 
ated with countless charitable, civic and 
educational activities. 

Of only two of these activities can I dwell 
briefly now. First, the great devotion to 
community education. He is adjunct pro- 
fessor of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, where he lectures on money and bank- 
ing in the undergraduate and graduate de- 
partments. He has conducted and led many 
professional s@minars for bankers and stu- 
dents of banking. He is president of the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association and was 
chapter chairman of Brooklyn Chapter of 
the American National Red Cross. In truth, 
he is a genuine student, an honest lover of 
teaching and a sincere, generous and de- 
voted worker for everything that means 
better schools and colleges. 

The range of his work in charities and 
community services includes every religious 
group in our great area. Virtually no com- 
munity appeal has asked his help without 
rewarding work. Such varied causes as the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Catholic 
Charities, the Protestant Council, and 
Music Under the Stars for the American 
Fund for Israel Institutions have called 
upon Mr. Roscoe for heavy duty—and they 
have not called in vain. The Visiting Sick 
Society, the Boy Scouts, and the Girl Scouts, 
and the Charity Workers of America, to 
mention a few, attest to the indefatigable 
energy and unfailing good will of this man. 
In fact, his services, are all that the ideal 
citizen can give. 

May I present to you, Mr. Community 
himself—Andrew S. Roscoe. 

RESPONSE OF ANDREW S. ROSCOE, PRESIDENT OF 
EQUITABLE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
AND PRESIDENT OF DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN 
ASSOCIATION AT THE PRESENTATION OF MEM- 
BERSHIP IN_THE COMMISSION OF HONOR OF 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN THE COLLEGE DIN- 
ING Room, SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 


With great humility let me record the 
gratitude of myself and my good friend, Col. 
Thomas H. Ward, for this great honor. 

Allow me and my good colleague to assure 
you that your approval of our activities in 
behalf of this great educational institution 
is accepted as an acknowledgement of our 
moral responsibility for the betterment of our 
greater community. 

The people of the United States have 
always had a great devotion to education. 
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It is the paramount, universal, American 
ideal. 

George Washington, In a message to the 
Congress in 1790 said: “Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happi- 
ness,” and the great President, James Madi- 
son, in 1830 told the people that: “A popular 
Government without popular information or 
the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue 
to a farce or tragedy, or perhaps both.” 
Brooklyn shares with the Nation a deep, 
true devotion to the education and improve- 
ment of its youth. Brooklyn in fact is a 
college town. It has great schools and col- 
leges of national and international distinc- 
tion, among which this Community College, 
designed and dedicated to the teaching of 
technology and the attainment of tech- 
nological skills, is one outstanding example. 

If my memory holds good, at the centen- 
nal celebration of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, your new neighbor at this loca- 
tion, Colonel Chevalier of the great McGraw- 
Hill publishing firm, called the attention of 
his audience fo the great progress that tech- 
nology has made in the immediate past. 
George Washington died in 1799 (and that is 
practically 1800), and if we consider that 
George Washington had employed the same 
kind of transportation system’ as Julius 
Caesar, we recognize that up to that time the 
world had made little, if any, technological 
progress. Whatever has happened in practi- 
cal science, can be confined to the past 150 
years, particularly to the past 25 years. 

Technolagy is advancing very rapidly. Our 
scientists have conquered the summits of the 
skies andsthe depths of the seas. We have 
broken the sound barrier; the expansion of 
our horizons has brought sunset and sunrise 
to the same point. That technology has 
made tremendous strides and is progressing 
at an amazing pace, and in geometrical pro- 
portions, is no longer subject to debate. 

The velocity of this advancement naturally 
enters into all phases of our lives, including 
the area in which the individual as a mem- 
ber of a great community is struggling for 
existence in a highly competitive world. 
Therefore, to cope with the competitive fac- 
tors around this great advancement we have 
expanded our program of preparation of our 
youngsters. 


Not too many years ago, graduation from a" 


primary school was considered the utopia of 
literacy of every nation. Then we accepted 
high school education, but today we realize 
that the great progress of technology presents 
challenges that must be met with a higher 
degree of education. To put it simply and 
bluntly, we visualize that our machinery will 
be operated with atomic energy in the not 
too distant future—in an age of automation. 
Youngsters must be prepared for this new 
age, and the best and most effective measure 
of preparedness is the program that is offered 
*y our community colleges here and else- 
where in the United States. At this point, 
I should like to pay my respects to Dr. Otto 
Klitgord, an educator and a college admin- 
istrator of exceptional vision and courage, 
who has brought this very necessary program 
to the youth of Brooklyn—and I digress here 
for a moment to inject a bit of economics— 
if we compare our family income in Brooklyn 
and the progress thereof with that of other 
leading cities in the United States, we must 
realize and acknowledge the great contribu- 
tion that Dr. Klitgord had made to the econ- 
omy of this community. I know that I am 
expressing the sentiments of the economic, 
social, and civic leadership of yn when 
I say that there must be an increase in skills 
to produce an increase in family income, and 
an increase in family income means greater 
ty and a much better community. 
Yet all education, a ReeeTey. GE Cen 
and all progress must recognize the 
law. Material pfogress, Teauineiogioal ade ad- 
vancement, industrial expansion, and even 
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the accumulation of vast wealth without.a 
strong moral code can mean only decline and 
decay. The dedication of our Founding 
Fathers was an acknowledgement of the ex- 
istence of God and solidly concerned in Judo- 
Christian ideals... These ideals are as strong 
today as they were at the birth of our Nation. 
You are fortunate, indeed, to have as your 
leader, our good friend, Dr. Klitgord, whose 
career is a firm acknowledgement of. these 
ideals. You are fortunate in having a great 
faculty, and we, citizens of our Nation, and 
particularly of this community of Brooklyn, 
are indeed fortunate to have you and this 
institution as part of us. 
May I repeat that I, and Col. Thomas H. 
Ward, are deeply grateful for this honor and 
@ extend very best wishes to your great leader, 
Dr. Klitgord and to the faculty and student 
body of this great, growing college. 








The Tale of Two Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of words have been written about 
Little Rock, Ark., since that city was 
chosen by the Federal Government to 
force integration of the races even at 
bayonet point. Every press service has 
rushed its top correspondents into the 
area, and people who know even little 
of their own nation have heard the name 
of Little Rock. 

How many have heard of another 
community in Arkansas named Wynne? 
Wynne is not as large a city as Little 
Rock. It is not the capital of the State 
and it is not the industrial community 
that is Little Rock. 

But any person who would understand 
Little Rock should know about Wynne 
and the things that are happening there. 
For Wynne, a tranquil city, illustrates 
best the Southland that is rarely pic- 
tured in the Nation’s press. 

Throughout the South there has been 
an awakening. Industry and business 
have come and continue to locate there. 
Balancing the rural economies of the 
area are modern factories and processing 
plants. Wynne, Ark., located in the 
cotton and rice belt of eastern Arkansas, 
wants its share, and the citizens organ- 
ized to work to secure a better balance 
of their economy. 

Citizens of Wynne have been meeting 
regularly to plan their programs for 
progress. The mayor and the city coun- 
cil have reexamined their municipal 
situation, and the civic organizations 
have discussed their needs, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Out of 
such discussions came the desire to 
create an industrial development cor- 
poration to work with the State’s indus- 
trial commission, and Don Joyner was 
elected president of the unit. 

Their first task was to raise locally 
$50,000 to finance the industrial pro- 
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To acquaint the entiré citizenship with 
the program and what was needed, the 
fund-raising drive was begun on October 
31 with a banquet to which were invited 
the citizens of Wynne and various State 
leaders in industrialization. Principal 
speaker was the president of the Arkan- 
sas State Chamber of Commerce. Mayor 
Harold Falls, of Wynne, was the master 
of ceremonies, and the scene was set in 
the Progressive Club building. 

After the various speakers had out- 
lined the situation, Mr. Whit Shaver 
called on the citizens to join in the move- 
ment and to assist in raising by dona- 
tions the needed $50,000. The response 
was heartening. One real-estate agency 
immediately contributed $1,000. This 
was quickly matched by two of the out- 
standing attorneys of Wynne. One after 
another of the citizens of Wynne rose 
to make his contribution, and in a short 
time more than $16,000 had been pledged. 

It was at this point that the whole 
story of Wynne and the Southland was 
revealed. For to the rostrum came one 
Cora Williams, a citizen of Wynne, who 
has earned her living for years in pre- 
paring the meals served at the Progres- 
sive Club for the various civic luncheons 
and meetings. This colored woman, 
equal to the occasion and proud of her 
community, came forward with her own 
contribution—$50; $50 to help build a 
better community. 

In the immediate expression of Mr. 
Whit Shaver, it was “the biggest dona- 
tion of them all.” For in Wynne, as in 
other communities of the South, the 
citizens, white and colored, have devel- 
oped a close friendship and a desire to 
work together in their own way to build 
and develop their land and their com- 
munities. 

In her own simple but wonderful way, 
Cora Williams’ contribution tells the true 
story of the understanding that exists 
between the races in the Deep South. 
This incident is a true picture, not a 
distorted one, that is ‘painted so many 
times by some who do not know the situ- 
ation that really exists. 

Cora Williams gave her hard-earned 
dollars to build her community, and her 
$50 will be well spent. 

The tale of two cities—Wynne and 
Little Rock. Millions of Americans have 
heard the story of Little Rock. Would 
that those millions could also know the 
story of Wynne. 

As Whit Shaver said, it was the biggest 
donation of them all. 





Our Military Establishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Russians launched their satellite, the 
American people have been seized by a 
critical feeling that something must be 
done about our military establishment. 





* stayed in it through their service. 
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They do not know what must be done, 
but are positive that something must be 
done. 

There have been press statements, in- 
terviews, testimony, and whatnot, giving 
the views of individuals and groups of 
what should be done. 

Now, suddenly, rumors of the existemce 
of the Gaither report come to light; 
even more suddenly the Rockefeller 
committee report is issued. 

Practically all of the pronouncements 
and reports stress two things: First, 
more money, and second, reorganization 
of the military departments to secure 
centralization. This centralization is 
stated variously as a czar of some char- 
acter; a single military adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense—or the President— 
a consolidation of the military services 
and other vague and incompleted 
thoughts. 

Actually the effect of all of these pro- 
posals is the creation of a single Chief 
of Staff and a single General Staff. 

The American people and Congress 
will provide all of the money necessary. 
As a matter of fact, ample money has 
already been made available by Con- 
gress. It should be evident to all that 
the availability of unlimited money will 
not, of itself, cure our present difficulty. 

Admittedly, some action must be taken 
to secure a more efficient defense estab- 
lishment. It would, however, be cata- 
strophic if this country were by hysteria 
rushed into the Prussian general staff 
system. That type of staff is implicit in 
most of the proposals which have been 
made, and it is the specific recommenda- 
tion of the Rockefeller committee. True, 
it is not so designated in the report. 
However, anyone who knows what con- 
stitutes the Prussian system recognizes it 
immediately. One of the greatest evils 
of the Prussian system was the profes- 
sional general staff corps whose members 
They 
became the military supers and junkers. 
They took Germany into two World Wars 
and lost them both. 

The Rockefeller report would take all 
one-star officers from their separate serv- 
ices for the remainder of their careers 
and place them in the Department of 
Defense. This would create a more 
powerful general staff than any Prussian 
ever dreamed of accomplishing. 

How does it happen that prominent 
names are found on these reports? 
There are several reasons. Among them, 
first, there are still those who admire 
the Prussian system, thinking that the 
individuals in Germany, not the system, 
were at fault; second, a good many more 
people are talking about our present 
problems than understand them; third, 
there are not a great many people in the 
United States who understand what con- 
stituted the Prussian system, even 
though they are convinced the system 
was bad; fourth, there are those who are 
willing to accept any suggestion during 
their present fright; and, fifth, there are 
people in positions of varying degrees of 
responsibility for the present condition 
who now blame the system to exonerate 
themselves. ‘ 

Of course, action must be taken to im- 
prove the present organization of the 
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Military Establishment. I have no doubt 
but that Congress will take action. There 
are a number of things which can be 
done. For instance, it should strengthen 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and permit de- 
cisions by a majority vote. Those de- 
cisions would then go to the Secretary of 
Defense and, inevitably, to the President 
for final decision. 

Our system of government is firmly 
planied on civilian control of the mili- 
tary. I pray to God it will always con- 
tinue to be so. That means one thing 
and one thing only, the President is and 
must remain the Commander in Chief of 
the armed services. Of course, the Presi- 
dent must have a strong Secretary of De- 
fense, or other statutory officer, to super- 
vise the Military Establishment. But, 
if we are to continue a civilian democratic 
government in the United States, the 
President, elected by the people, must 
carry the final responsibility. 





Patch the Roof but Save the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
pertinent editorial which appeared on 
December 26, 1957, in one of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers in my congressional 
district, the Bradenton Herald, published 
at Bradenton, Fla. 

The editor is concerned over the hys- 

teria that the Russian advances in cer- 
tain fields have caused in our Nation. 
He is concerned that with the increased 
defense budget that may be necessary 
to enable us to surpass them in these 
fields, we may allow ourselves to be 
frightened into bankruptcy as a Nation, 
if we do not cut out some of the frills 
in Government spending. 
' While we need to make every effort 
necessary to overcome the advances of 
Russia in certain fields, we nevertheless 
do not want to become so hysterical -as 
to bleed ourselves white, economically 
speaking. This, of course, is what the 
Communists have predicted that we 
would do. It has been apparent that they 
are trying to frighten us into spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy. 

I commend this excellent editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress. The editorial is entitled, 
“Patch the Roof but Save the House.” 
The editorial follows: 


PaTcH THE Roor sut SAVE THE HOUSE 


We suppose it really isn’t decent to be 
talking about such things here only the 
day after Christmas, and before the bills 
have all come in, but the signs are mount- 
ing that there’ll be no tax cut from Con- 
gress next year, despite its being an election 
year. 

Erudite reports out of Washington, as 
well as some just pessimistic ones, are that 
even if Congress should be so rash as to 
vote a tax reduction, the President would 
veto it. 
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If the originally estimated surplus of 
$1.8 billion (January estimate), or even the 
late one in October of $1.5 billion were to 
materialize at the end of the present fiscal 
year, there might be a slight hope of paring 
the tax load slightly. 

But the sputnik age raises serious doubts 
there will be any surplus at all come July. 
The administration already is talking about 
$2 billion extra for missiles development, and 
there goes the surplus. 

The Nation has been properly prepared 
for this by all the screaming and hair-pull- 
ing in political circles. Congress is now in a 
posititon to raise defense spending and say 
the people are demanding it. 

The possible outcome of this, since an 
unbalanced budget is inflationary and we're 
in pretty bad shape along that line already, 
is that Congress in its wisdom and righteous- 
ness may even raise taxes. 

But, down here in the hinterlands, we’re 
at a loss as to why it should be necessary to 
raise taxes, or even to hold them where they 
are, just to goose the missiles program. 

We go along with the idea of speeding it 
up. We also go along with the idea of buy- 
ing a new roof for the house when it de- 
velops leaks, but we see no logic in saying 
the family should eat the full quota of 
candy and cookies during the reroofing 
period. 

Two billion dollars is an awful lot of 
money (almost exactly twice last year’s total 
Federal tax take out of Florida). But it 
doesn’t have to come from new taxes. It can 
come from squeezing a few items out of the 
budget here and there that we don’t really 
need. 

We’re spending some five billions each year 
paying farmers not to farm and buying the 
surplus commodities we're also teaching 
them to grow on less land. e 

We're spending billions (about four this 
fiscal year, plus mi y seems to know how 
many that were “already in the funnel”) 
trying to woo do-nothing nations around the 
world to do it on our side instead of the 
other. 

We're spending billions raising pine trees 
and damming creeks and dredging rivers and 
extending the long, hairy arm of Washington 
further and further into the field of private 
business. 

And now they're even talking of spending 
a few more billions to build schools in 


Podunk. and Oshkosh in the hope that 


some little junior spaceman may. get the 
itch to become another Einstein. 

The people are demanding that Congress 
and the administration do something about 
repairing the holes in the roof all right. 
But they’d also better start demanding 
they cut out some of the cookies for a 
while, or the mortgage may be foreclosed 
on the whole homestead. 





Results of Paris NATO Conference Con- 
firm Prior Position of Democrats Which 


the Press Ignored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


na or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, the results of the Paris NATO 
Conference last month—December 1957— 





confirm as sound the prior position taken ° 


by many Democratic Members of this 
House. 
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Though our views were largely ignored 
by the press of our country they were 
considered news abroad. 

I include here the text of the letter 
to the President under date of Friday, 
November 22, 1957; the press announce- 
ment of Monday, November 25; the tele- 
gram of December 11 to the President, 
and the press release regarding it dated 
December 12, 1957. 

You will be interested to know, I think, 
that Mr. Sherman Adams, the assistant 
to the President, replied to the letter of 
November 22; while Mr. Bryce N. Harlow, 
administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent, replied to the telegram. This is, I 
think, a very interesting and revealing 
fact about the division of labor at the 
White House these days, and so I am in- 
cluding the replies I have received. 
While I have not checked into the matter 
I would guess that my colleagues re- 
ceived similar replies. 

NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: We the undersigned 
Members of Congress have noted with ap- 
proval the several proposals your adminis- 
tration has made in the wake of Sputnik I 
and II to strengthen the defensive position 
of the United States and the entire North 
Atlantic area. We regret that forthright ac- 
tion along these lines was not taken before 
the recent dramatic evidences of Soviet 
might forced it upon us. Nevertheless, we 
stand ready to support bold and imaginative 
leadership, which is now so clearly called for. 

Your appeal for a pooling of NATO scien- 
tific resources, your announcement that you 
will ask Congress for authority to share 
atomic secrets with our allies, the proposal 
to create a NATO stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons, and the proposal to establish bases for 
intermediate-range missiles in NATO coun- 
tries to offset the Soviet intercontinental 
missile—all these measures for strengthen- 
ing our common defense are a necessary and 
appropriate response to the new and danger- 
ous phase of the nuclear age into which 
mankind has moved. But they alone are not 
enough. We believe these efforts to shore up 
our defenses should be accompanied by the 
following measures designed to relax tension 
and mitigate hostility as well as to increase 
our strength: 

1. We propose a simultaneous and sub- 
stantial strengthening of NATO’s conven- 
tional, nonatomic defenses. A wider shar- 
ing of atomic secrets, a NATO stockpile of 
atomic weapons, and missile bases in West- 
ern Europe increase the chances that any 
slip, by either side, will immediately burgeon 
into nuclear war. Although we must take 
the precaution of reinforcing our NATO 
troops with nuclear weapons, there is a con- 
stant danger of overreliance on H-bombs, 
missiles, and the other weapons in the ar- 
senal of massive retaliation. At the same 
time we must provide the conventional 
means for throwing back a nonatomic attack 
without raising the conflict to the atomic 
level. It is only by a dramatic strengthen- 
ing of conventional troops that we can de- 
stroy the assumption that any slip at all in 
Europe is the signal for all-out war. 

2. We propose a new effort, in full consul- 
tation with all our NATO allies, to discuss 
with the Soviet Union the horrors of, and 
the alternatives to, pushbutton, nuclear war- 
fare. The chances that such discussion will 
succeed may not be great but in view of the 
horrors of nuclear devastation who would 
say that renewed discussion is not worth the 
effort? At least, such a new effort will dem- 
onstrate our yearning for peace and the fact 
that our efforts to strengthen our common 
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defenses spring from a genuine desire for 
security and freedom. At most, realistic dis- 
cussions could result in relaxing the tensions 
which divide the Soviet Union from the West 
and provide a foundation for grappling with 
the problem of German unification, the dis- 
engagement of troops in middle Europe, and 
eventually the freedom of the captive Com- 
munist nations. ‘ 

Whether we discuss these matters with the 
Soviet Union in a high level conference, such 
as was recently suggested by Mr. Khrushchev, 
or through traditional diplomatic channels, 
we will have a greater chance of success if 
we enter these discussions from a position of 
strength. A strong common defense in Eu- 
rope will enhance our posture for these dis- 
cussions and at the same time help to deter 
Soviet aggression and enable us to defend 
ourselves if we are attacked. We cannot af- 
ford to enter discussions with the Russians 
unless we have the united strength of the 
North Atlantic alliance behind us. To ob- 
tain this unity we must overcome the doubts 
about our desire for peace aroused by the 
rigidity of your foreign policy and its tend- 
ency to.antagonize our friends by its moralis- 
tic preachments. 

8. We propose the development within 
NATO of new means to coordinate the for- 
eign policies of its members on issues vital 
to the peace and security of the entire North 
Atlantic area. A coordinated political and 
diplomatic approach is needed both in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

A united position on the problem of Ger- 
man _ reunification, for example, would 
strengthen the alliance as a whole. In the 
Middle East, the Suez crisis last fall especially 
highlighted the weakness and disunity into 
which NATO had been allowed to drift. If 
Britain, France, and the United States had 2 
years ago worked out a coordinated economic 
and political strategy to deal with the com- 
plex problems of rising nationalism and eco- 
nomic underdevelopment in the Mediter- 
ranean world, the tragedy of the Suez crisis 
never would have occurred, 

The successful foreign policy anticipates 
crisis rather than merely reacting to one that 
is already upon us. It is in the coordination 
with the NATO allies of our economic, polit- 
ical, and diplomatic policies that the greatest 
opportunity for anticipating crisis lies. 

Sincerely yours, 

EvuGENE J. McCarTuy, 

LEE . 

Henry S. REvss, 

Grorce M. RHODEs, 

JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Members of Congress. 

NOvEMBER 25, 1957. 

In a letter to the President it was made 
public today, six Democratic Members of the 
Congress joined with the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council in seeking to have the admin- 
istration develop a greater sense of urgency 
in meeting the crisis caused by the Russian 
satellite breakthrough. 

The Congressmen called for a strengthen- 
ing of NATO’s conventional, nonatomic de- 
fenses. They told the President “it is only 
by a dramatic strengthening of conventional 
troops that we can destroy the assumption 
that any slip at all in Europe is the signal 
for all-out war.” : 

Signing the letter were Representatives 
EvuGEeNE J. McCartHy (Minnesota), who has 
just returned from the Third NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference, Lez Mercatr (Mon- 
tana), Henry S. Reuss (Wisconsin), Grorce 
M. RHopEs (Pennsylvania), James Roose- 
veLT (California), and Frank THOMPSON, JR. 
(New Jersey), ; 

A second point made by the six Congress- 
men in their letter was that “We cannot 
afford to enter discussions with the Russians 
unless we have the united strength of the 
North Atlantic Alliance behind us. To ob- 
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tain this unity we must overcome the doubts 
about our desire for peace aroused by the 
rigidity of your foreign policy and its ten- 
dency to antagonize our friends by.its moral- 
istic préachments.” 

The six Congressmen proposed that a new 
effort be made to talk with top Soviet leaders 
and they asked, in view of the horrors of 
pushbutton, nuclear warfare who would say 
that renewed discussion is not worth the 
effort? 

The letter was prompted by the NATO 
meeting next month and presented the Presi- 
dent with the views of a number of Demo- 
cratic Congressmen who have a higher record 
of support for the President’s foreign policy 
than many members of his own party. 

A third recommendation was the develop- 
ment within NATO of a coordinated political 
and diplomatic approach in Europe and the 
Middle East. The six signers noted that the 
successful foreign policy anticipates crisis 
rather than merely reacting to one that is 
already upon us. 

In closing the Congressmen observed, “If 
Britain, France, and the United States had 
2 years ago worked out. a coordinated eco- 
nomic and political strategy to deal with the 
complex problems of rising nationalism and 
econgmic underdevelopment in the Mediter- 
ranean world, the tragedy of the Suez crisis 
would never have occurred.” 





DECEMBER 12, 1957.—Twenty-eight Demo- 
cratic House Members yesterday wired Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urging that NATO be ex- 
panded to give fullest consideration to— 

1. Establishing better coordination of for- 
eign policy among the NATO member coun- 
tries; 

2. Establishing improved machinery for 
executing decisions; 

3. Discussing mutual financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial programs for improving 
the economic health as well as increasing the 
military security of the member countries; 

4. Possible solutions to relieve basic ten- 
sions in the Middle East—the principal area 
of East-West conflict—with a view to devel- 
oping a constructive pattern for dealing with 
similar areas where political and economic 
unrest provide a highroad for communism. 

The 28 Democrats told the President ‘while 
we are keenly aware of the urgency of the 
military situation we emphasize that atomic 
bombs deter only atomic bombs, and we dare 
not continue to neglect the less dramatic but 
equally important factors which could, have 
been so effectively exploited to defeat Soviet 
advances in recent years.” 

They assured the President that he would 
“find unwavering support for a program 
which proposes the broadest initiative. 
Piecemeal solutions will fail to inspire the 
confidence and the energy required to restore 
the full capacities of the alliance. Only by 
pooling the political genius, the spirit, and 
the determination of the democracies of the 
West, as well as our arms and our fighting 
poéwer, can the counteroffensive begin.” 

The text of the telegram has been circu- 
lated for signature among a group of House 
Members during the past few days during 
which time Britain has presented basic pro- 
posals to NATO to start the evolution of that 
organization from a primarily military organ- 
ization into one with many aspects of a 
scientific, economic, and political common- 
wealth. West Germany has announced it 
wants to discuss proposals for joint research 
and political consultations. Italy has urged 
the United States to join West Europe in a 
Mideast fund with contributions based on a 
Marshall plan formula. And Governor Ste- 
venson’s NATO proposals lie in this general 
direction also. 

The text of the telegram to the President 
and the list of 28 signers follows: 

“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On the eve of the 
NATO conference the undersigned Members 
of Congress are deeply concerned with the 
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course which our delegation will follow at the 
Paris conference and the leadership which 
the United States will afford. We are in<« 
deed gratified that you are personally able ta 
attend since the initiative provided by the 
United ‘States representatives is clearly 
yours. 

“We urge that you expand the NATO 
agenda to embrace more than matters of 
military and scientific cooperation. While 
we are keenly aware of the urgency of the 
military situation we emphasize tnaat atomic, 
bombs deter only atomic bombs, and we dare 
not continue to neglect the less dramatic 
but equally important factors which could 
have been so effectively exploited to defeat 
Soviet advances in recent years. Therefore, 
it is our conviction that the NATO agenda 
must be broadened to give the fullest con- 
sideration to— 

“1. Establishing better coordination of 
foreign policy among the NATO member 
countries; 

“2. Establishing improved machinery for 
executing decisions; 

“3. Discussing mutual financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial programs for improving 
the economic health as well as increasing the 
military security of the member countries; 

“4. Possible solutions to relieve basic ten< 
sions in the Middle East—the principal area 
of East-West conflict—with a view to de- 
veloping a constructive pattern for dealing 
with similar areas where political and eco- 
nomic unrest provide a highroad for com- 
munism. 

“Mr. President, we feel that you will find 
unwavering support for a program which, 
proposes the broadest initiative. Piecemeal 
solutions will fail to inspire the confidence 
and the energy required to restore the full 
capabilities of the alliance. Only by pooling 
the political genius, the spirit, and the de=- 
termination of the democracies of the West, 
as well as our arms and our fighting power, 
can the counteroffensive begin. 

“Respectfully yours, 

“HucH J. Apponrzio, LERoyr H. ANDER- 
SON, Victor L. ANFUSO, THOMAS L. ASH- 
LEY, WAYNE N. ASPINALL, CHARLES A. 
BoYLe, EMANUEL CELLER, CHARLES C. 
Diccs, JoHN D. DINGELL, HERMAN P. 
EBERHARTER, CLAIR ENGLE, LEONARD 
FaRBSTEIN, LESTER HOLTZMAN, ELMER J. 
HOLLAND, Cora KNUTSON, CECIL R. 
KING, EUGENE J. McCartHuy, GrorGeE 8S. 
McGovERN, THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
LEE METCALF, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
CHARLES O. PorTER, LoUIsS C. RABAUT, 
Henry S. Reuss, GrorcE M. RHODES, 
PEeTEeT W. RopINno, Jr., FRANK THOMP= 
SON, Jr., AL ULLMAN.” 





THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 29, 1957. 
The Honorable FraNK THOMPSON, JY., 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: The President appre- 
ciated your and your colleague’s November 
22 letter urging various actions in respect to 
NATO and the Soviet Union. He asked me to 
respond that these matters, fundamental as 
they are to the conduct of the Nation’s for- 
eign relations, have had and will continue to 
have close attention, and that your sugges- 
tions in respect to them will also be con- 
sidered. It was thoughtful of you to advise 
the President of your convictions on these 
important matters. 7 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS, 
The Assistant to the President, 





THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, December 12, 1957. 
The Honorable FraNk THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear Mr. THompson: The President has 
asked me to thenk you sincerely for your 
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and your colleagues’ telegrams urging his 
consideration of certain items for the agenda 
of the NATO meeting that go beyond strictly 
military and scientific areas. He requested 
me to assure you that your suggestions will 
be carefully considered, and that he appre- 
ciates your thoughtfulness in making your 
views on these important matters available 
to him. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HaRLow, 
Administrative Assistant to the 
President. 





Abolish Age Limitation for Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Crown Point, Ind., Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Aerie 2659, at a recent meeting 
passed a resolution urging the Congress 
to act favorably on legislation which 
would aid millions of Americans over the 
age of 40 to secure suitable employment. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles is to be 
commended for officially recognizing the 
fact that unlimited manpower capable 
of constructive production and service 
to our economy is being denied oppor- 
tunity of employment merely because of 
a ridiculous policy most industry and 
business follows into denying employ- 
ment to men and women because they 
have reached a certain milestone in life. 

I do hope that this session of Con- 
gress will act favorable on legislation 
which will aid highly experienced and 
qualified Americans to engage actively 
in our economy and future progress. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, over 40 years of age, despite 
their experience, abilities, and vigorous 
health, are unable to obtain jobs because 
of the unjustified employment policies of 
many plants and firms; and 

“Whereas this vast army of capable and 
ready workers constitutes a deplorable, and 
in many instances, tragic waste of a great 
segment of America’s most valuable man- 
power; and 

“Whereas many of those denied jobs solely 
on the basis of age are the heads of families, 
or have other dependents, and employment 
policies against hiring them lead to personal 
frustrations, and discontents, often tragic 
consequences, and are a denial of a basic 
right to every American, pursuit of hap- 
piness; 

“Whereas it has been indisputedably es- 
tablished through surveys that. mature 
workers are as good, if not better than 
younger employees, have more developed 
skills, have better attendance records, and 
on the whole are highly worthy of their 
hire: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Crown Point, Ind., Aerie, 
No. 2659, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
goes on record in support of passage of bill 
S. 1073, introduced by United States Sena- 
tor Jacos Javits, of New York State, which 
would ban discrimination in employment 
based on age; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Crown Point, Ind., Aerie, 
No. 2659, carry on a broad educational cam- 


paign to obtain the support of manage- 
ment, labor and the general public for job 
opportunities for older workers; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our representatives in Congress 
and to our two United States Senators.” 

The above resolution adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of Crown Point, Ind., Aerie, No. 
2659, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Mitton S. OLSON, 
Worthy President. 





Attest: 
Roy R. ESHELMAN, 
Worthy Secretary. 
The Brushmakers’ Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following report of a 
special committee on the problem of 
unfair competition from nonprofit or- 
ganizations to the members of the 
Maintenance Brush division of the 
American Brush Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at the 40th annual convention of the 
association: 

At the 40th annual convention of the 
American Brush Manufacturers Association 
held at the Greenbrier on March 27, 28, and 
29, 1957, Mr. Jack Gantz made the following 
report to this group. The title was “Report 
of Special Committee on the Problem of 
of Unfair Competition From Nonprofit Or- 
ganizations.” 

While many nonprofit organizations have 
operated workshops for many years, the com- 
petition was kept to a minimum because of 
the use of the handicraft method of pro- 
duction. Some years ago, the American 
brush industry noted that these same non- 
profit organizations were becoming very ac- 
tive in the manufacture of maintenance and 
household brushes. Realizing that this ac- 
tivity might be, and could be, a threat to this 
small and old industry, a committee was 
formed to investigate the problem. It was 
learned that some of these nonprofit organ- 
izations, whose sole objective should be to 
rehabilitate handicapped persons so that 
they may be gainfully employed by industry, 
departed from the traditionally accepted 
handicapped method of production and en- 
tered into the. purchase of high-speed auto- 
matic equipment. This naturally greatly 
increased their productive facilities. It was 
further learned that these workshops organ- 
ized themselves into an association operating 
the same as private enterprise, but without 
the payment of taxes on their income. In 
addition to this, the workshops obtained 
preference on all Federal Government re- 
quisitions for various types of brushes with- 
out bidding against private industry... While 
it was general that these same workshops 
formerly sold to Federal, State, and munici- 
pal institutions, it is now a fact that they 
are selling direct to industry, stores, and 
homes by house-to-house canvassing. Their 
methods of sales generally are, in our opin- 
ion, great examples of unfair competition in 
that nonhandicapped persons employed on 
salary or commission admittedly take ad- 
vantage in their sales of the emotional ap- 
peal attached to the products made by the 
handicapped. 
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We strongly feel that such organizations, 
which are not now paying taxes, should have 
their right to sell private enterprise curtailed 
or be taxed accordingly. 

In our numerous discussions with many 
persons, some of whom are responsible for 


this production program, we emphasized that - 


the American brush industry had no desire 
whatsoever to curtail the nonprofit organiza- 
tions from their traditionally accepted 
handicraft methods. However, we have 
taken exception to their installing the latest, 
modern, automatic equipment and exten- 
sively increasing their sale of brushes. One 
workshop is doing as much as $1 million 
worth of business a year with a budget of 
about $5,000 for welfare work. This work- 
shop is showing a handsome profit and pay- 
ing no taxes. 

We contend that our industry cannot af- 
ford further encroachment from nonprofit 
organizations. We wish to refer to the 
United States census reports product code 
No. 3981331, which, according to the United 
States census, showed $20,140,000 of mainte- 
nance brushes shipped in 1947, and $22,- 
036,000 in 1954—maintenance brushes, 
household and industrial (floor sweeps and 
brushes, scrub brushes, dusting brushes, 
window brushes, etc., excluding twisted-in- 
wire brushes). This would indicate the size 
of this part of the American brush industry. 

I think the figures, if we could obtain 
them, would show that these nonprofit or- 
ganizations are doing from 10 to 15 percent 
of the business of this country. 

I think that private industry, and espe- 
cially the Américan brush industry, has, 
and will continue to employ, handicapped 
people of all races, creed, and color. We 
think that because private” industry has 
done such a good job along these lines that 
this nonprofit institution cannot now point 
a finger at us and say that we are not help- 
ing to take care of this segment of our 
population. We are proud of our part in 
this program. 

The committee, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Brush Association, of which I was chair- 
man, conferred, as I have stated on several 
occasions with representatives of nonprofit 
organizations in an effort to explain the 
detrimental effect their activities were hav- 
ing on our industry. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, high-speed automatic equipment is 
continuing to be purchased and is resulting 
in increased competitive problems for the 
industry. 

In addition, our committee has thor- 
oughly investigated the operations of one 
particular nonprofit organization in a large 
metropolitan area. This organization has 
been producing brushes through use of 
high-speed automatic machines. Salesmen 
who are compensated on a salary and com- 
mission basis are actively engaged in selling 
these machine-made products. In addition 
to direct sales made to Federal, State and 
city governments, they are entering the 
commercial field and are endeavoring to sell 
jobbers, retail stores, large industrial plants, 
as well as individuals through direct sales 
by agents canvassing homes, offices, and 
factories. 

It is the feeling of our committee that 
organizations operating as outlined above 
are taking advantage of their tax-exempt 
status, and instead of being operated solely 
to rehabilitate handicapped persons, are 
utilizing mechanical equipment and aggres- 
sive selling techniques, which result in a 
serious threat to the domestic brush manu- 
facturing industry. 

Your committee has furthered, and will 
continue to further, its efforts on your be- 
half against this type of competition, for we 
realize as well as you do that any prolonged 
continuation thereof will be disastrous to 
ourselves and our employees. 


oa te es 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include remarks 
I made on Sunday, January 5, with re- 
gard to the Joint Chiefs of Staff system: 

Until recently I thought the word “sput- 
nik” was the Russian word for satellite. But 
it appears now that the word “sputnik” has 
an English synonym known as hysteria. 

Because the Soviet Union was able to 
launch an earth-circling satellite ahead of 
our efforts, a scapegoat must be found. And 
the scapegoat that looms on the horizon now 
is the system under which our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff operate. 

There is no difficult or complicated reason 
behind the Soviet Union’s success or our 
failure to be first in launching the first 
satellite—it boils down to a simple matter 
of concentration of efforts. None of us fully 
realized the psychological effect of being first 
in the orbit. , 

Had we begun, our program sooner, had we 
concentrated on the program at an earlier 
date, I have no doubt that we would have 
launched the first earth-circling satellite. 
But because we did not do this, the alarmists 
tell us that the Joint Chiefs of Staff system 
must be responsible and, therefore, we should 
adopt a super-Prussian-type supreme general 
staff above or in place of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; or, in the alternative, we must com- 
pletely reorganize the Department of Defense. 


The alarmists have added another phrase 
to the vocabulary of derogatory terms—‘in- 
terservice rivalry.” We’ have heard a great 
deal about interservice rivalry and inter- 
service competition. Yet I have not seen 
demonstrated one single example of inter- 
service rivalry with a deleterious effect upon 
our war efforts. - 

That there is interservice competition is 
not only true, but should be encouraged. We 
encourage competition in all phases of Amer- 
ican life because through competition we 
produce better products. The same thing is 
true in our armed services. Rivalry connotes 
stooping to the level of conniving—the de- 
liberate attempt on the part of one service 
to keep information from another service. I 
have seen no example of interservice rivalry 
that has been established before any com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

Nevertheless, the alarmists want to blame 
interservice rivalry for our failure to launch 
an earth-circling satellite, or to have in op- 
erational use an intercontinental ballistics 
missile. These alarmists infer that since we 
do not have an earth-circling satellite, or an 
intercontinental-ballistics missile in pro- 
duction, the Army has been keeping secrets 
from the Navy, the Air Force, has been deny- 
ing access of' its inforniation to the Army, 
the Navy has refused to cooperate with the 
Coast Guard, the Air Force wants to swallow 
the Army’s missile program, and the Army 
wants control of the whole missile program. 

These, I presume, must be their conclu- 
sions. And yet no testimony has revealed a 
single instance in support of these inferences. 

Since 1947 I have seen the Department of 


Defense grow from a small organization of 


some 450 employees, originally established to 
act as a board of directors for the Military 
Establishment to the point where today it 
is now a fifth service. It has grown from 
@ planning organization, a supervisory or- 
ganization, to an operational organization, 


~ 
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Those who seek efficiency and savings in our 
National Military Establishment would do 
well to look at the Department of Defense, 
as a department which is superimposed 
above the three military departments. 

If the Department of Defense is to be 
reorganized, then I, for one, will strongly 
advocate that each of the Secretaries of the 
three military departments be restored a 
large measure of the authority and control 
they once possessed prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department of Defense, perhaps 
to the extent of putting them back in the 
Cabinet. In that way we may well eliminate 
some unnecessary duplication that now 
exists. 

Today we see well-meaning, intelligent 
leaders of American Government advocating 
a single military commander at the head of 
the Nation’s Armed Forces, or a general staff 
organization with a single chief; or in the 
aiternative, a sweeping reorganization of the 
whole defense department. 

It has been charged that the present sys- 
tem under which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
serve in the dual role of military planners 
and commanders of individual services is 
unrealistic and aimworkable. I presume, 
therefore, that such critics of the present 
system advocate that a supreme staff be con- 
stituted with the sole responsibility of 
planning and no responsibility whatsoever 
for the execution of those plans. I know of 
no better way to commit national suicide. 

Separate the authority of planning from 
the responsibility of execution and the net 
result is no responsibility whatsoever. Elim- 
inate the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or impose a 


“super staff above the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


and we-will have more duplication and chaos 
complete. We won’t be first with any new 
weapon. 

Give one man the responsibility for making 
all of the military decisions of the Nation, 
including the selection and utilization of 
weapons, the assignment of functions and 
missions, and the authority to determine the 
manpower required to fulfill those missions, 
and we will have imposed upon that single 
staff chief a task so fantastic in contempla- 
tion as to defy man’s imagination. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the Nation that 
at this stage of the game several proposals 
have been put forth by those who are con- 
vinced that our present system of military 
planning is inadequate. Perhaps each of 
these proposals will serve to offset the other. 
I can think of no faster way to bring about 
chaos, uncertainty, and hasty, ill-advised 
decisions, than to attempt at this time to 
revise our Joint Chiefs of Staff organization 
and to put a one-man super chief or a super 
Prussian staff in charge of all military 
planning. 

We have in our Nation today four sepa- 
rate services—the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps. These 4 serv- 
ices are responsible to 3 military secretaries; 
and all of them in turn are subject to the 
direction, authority, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense 
is responsible solely to the President of the 
United States. These four services have stat- 
utory functions, or missions, that have been 
well established. These four services exist 
to protect the United States of America from 
defeat in armed conflict. The Army is re- 
sponsible for land operations on a sustained 
basis; the Navy is responsible for naval oper- 
ations, including submarine warfare, main- 
taining the sea lanes, and naval air war; the 
Air Force is, unquestionably, at this point 
in our history, our first line of defense in 
thermonuclear war for it possesses the power 
of retaliation of sufficient size to deter ag- 
gression; the Marine Corps continues as our 
combat-ready amphibious force, small in size 
but capable of rapid movement to troubled 
areas. Each of these services requires a dif- 
ferent type of weapons system to fulfill their 
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assigned functions. Each must be capable 
of fighting the type of war for which they 
have been particularly trained. 

These four services exist because we face 
the possibility of conventional war, naval 
war, air war, missile war, nuclear war, lim- 
ited wars of different types, and variations 
of all of the preceding types of Wars. Place 
all of these services under 1 supreme Prus- 
sian general staff, or 1 superstaff, or 1 super- 
chief of staff, and eventually we will have an 
armed force that will be a jack of all trades 
and master of none. 

Put a naval officer in supreme military 
command of our Armed Forces, and human 
nature being what it is, naval warfare will 
become the modus operandi of all four serv- 
ices. Place an airman in control of all of 
the services and eventually all four services 
will find themselves concentrating almost 
exclusively on air warfare. Place an Army 
officer in charge of all of our services, and 
eventually sustained land operations will re- 
ceive the greatest amount of defense expendi- 
tures. But under our present system where 
each service is represented on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, where planning is done on a 
four-service basis, and where each member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after agreeing 
upon the plan, must return to his own serv- 
ice and be responsible for the execution of 
that plan and we have concentrated respon- 
sibility and authority. 

Divide that responsibility, as some advoe 
cate, and we will have chaos. 

Let each of the services develop their own 
weapons system, in spite of the fact that 
by so doing they are competing with each 
other. They are competing for weapons that 
will make them the best in their business. 
They are competing just like American in- 
dustry is competing ot produce better prod- 
ucts. If competition in business and indus- 
try has made America great, I see no reason 
to believe that coordinated competition is 
not just as healthy for our armed services. 
What is wrong with one service trying to 
improve upon a weapons system developed 
by another service? Was it a sin for the 
Navy to insist, back in the 1930’s, that an 
air-cooled airplane engine was superior te 
the liquid-cooled engine advocated by the 
Army Air Corps? Who was the loser when 
both engines were developed? Those who 
would like to delve into history will find 
the answer in the skies above the sea in the 
Pacific when the air-cooled Navy engine was 
able to liquidate the Japanese Air Force. 
Had the Navy been forced by one supreme 
staff commander to adopt the liquid-cooled 
engine, the history of the war in the Pacific, 
as well as in Europe, in World War II would 
have een completely different. 

Who among our citizens today has the 
capability, the capacity, the foresight, yes, 
the luck, to say which missile is the best in 
competition with another similar missile? 
Would it not be better to develop 2 or 3 mis- 
siles independent of each other but with a 
complete interchange of ideas in order that 
we may not only have a good missile, but 
that we may have the best missile. 

Centralization of power, centralization of 
responsibility, centralization of decision, are 
catchwords that have eye-appeal, but in 
my opinion, dangerous results. If centraliza- 
tion was as effective as those who advocate 
its adoption would have us believe, then in- 
dustry would be moving toward that goal, 
rather than its present trend of decentrali- 
zation. 

The same arguments for concentration of 
military authority in a supreme staff could 
be used to argue that we could get quicker 
decisions in Government by abolishing the 
48 States, eliminating both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court, and placing 
all authority in a superexecutive. 

That there should be an overall planning 
staff is obvious, but to strip that planning 
staff, known as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
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of the individual responsibilities of its mem- 
bers for the proper execution of its plans, is 
completely absurd. But it is equally absurd 
to ask any one man, or any one supreme gen- 
eral staff to be responsible not only for the 
planning, but for the execution of plans that 
involve the complexities of the four separate 
services. 

As any individual knows who has any faint 
knowledge of the armed services, being fa- 
miliar with the operations of one service is a 
gargantuan undertaking in itself. To im- 
pose the complexities of all four services in 
one miiitary command is to invite chaos and 
destruction. There is, of course, the possi- 
bility that one military command, respon- 
sible for one type of warfare, could function 
properly, if there is anyone in America with 
sufficient clairvoyance to be able to predict 
for the next 50 years the type of war, or wars, 
that will be fought, the manpower that will 
be required, the weapons that will be utilized, 

he materiel that will be needed, and where 
those wars will be fought. If such a man 
could be found, a staff could be created 
which would have one assigned mission, or 
one assigned function—that of fighting one 
particular type of war. All efforts would be 
concentrated on that type of war. But since 
we are a nonaggressive nation, it is just bare- 
ly possible that potential enemies might be 
mean enough to initiate a different kind of 
war. ° 

Our response to that type of war would 
have to be confined solely to that type of 
defense for which we were prepared. And if 
that type of defense were a hydrogen war, 
then the smallest tyne of conflict could lead 
to an all-out war of annihilation; or in the 
alternative, we would stand by, powerless to 
act, for fear of initiating an all-out war of 
annihilation. 

So long as we remain a nonaggresisve na- 
tion, we have no choice but to be prepared at 
all times for conventional wars, nuclear wars, 
limited wars, all-out nuclear wars, all-out 
conventional wars, limited naval wars, all- 
out naval wars, limited air wars, all-out air 
wars, missile wars, space wars, weather wars, 
and psychological wars. 

Show me the one individual capable of 
making all of the decisions involved in these 
possibilities. 

In the final analysis, the basie concept of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot be criticized 
as inferior or inadequate. We must not for- 
get that the Joint Chiefs of Staff system won 
the greatest war in world history. 

The German Government lost the war un- 
der the supreme general-staff system; the 
very system, or something comparable to it, 
we are now ‘being urged to adopt. 

And I refuse to be stampeded into pre- 
cipitous and dangerous changes merely be- 
cause a Soviet-built satellite is circling the 
earth. 

I do not underestimate the scientific 
achievement of sputnik, but I will not sub- 
scribe to the theory that a proven system of 
military planning must be placed on the 
altar as a scapegoat offering because we 
weren't the first in the orbit. 





A Crash Program for Peace: Cultural 
and Technical Exchanges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long‘ argued that cul- 


tural and technical exchanges which 
can implement imaginative diplomacy, 
offer one of the major solutions to the 
present stalemate, and Paris NATO re- 
sults confirm my views. 

Strong and imaginative leadership by 
the President and the Cabinet could 
greatly enhance the prospects for peace 
but this has been lacking. 

The NATO meeting has ended and not 
at all on the note sounded by Secretary 
Dulles in Paris and in Life magazine. 
Our soundest friends and allies in Europe 
have proved singularly unenthusiastic 
about our concentration on armaments, 
conventional and atomic, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the other aspects of the nor- 
mal, peaceful intercourse among nations. 
America’s leadership in the period since 
World War IT has been based as much on 
challenging ideas as on its great power 
and dynamic economy. Unfortunately, 
these challenging ideas, which led to the 
United Nations and the Marshall plan, 
were noticeably lacking at this latest 
NATO meeting. It is to be hoped that 
quiet diplomacy may find a way of easing 
tensions and this could lead to an early 
meeting between East and West. 

In a speech at a dinner given by the 
United Nations Association and the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Lester B. Pearson, 1957 Nobel 
Peace Prize winner and former Cana- 
dian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, said last week that the United 
States should make a move to open “se- 
rious and far-reaching consultations” 
with the Soviet Union based on recogni- 
tion of a mutual interest in avoiding ex- 
tinction. ‘This seems to be a pretty con- 
vincing reason for consulting. 

In a recent sermon, Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, the outstanding Methodist 
clergyman, summed up what European 
peoples and the leaders of Europe at the 
NATO meeting apparently had in mind: 

The seeds of peace and war grow in the 
minds of men, and we should not discount 
the force of public opinion even in dictator- 
ships. Let us have more meetings of mihd 
with the Russians. If we see no hope in 
meeting with the Kremlin political crowd, 
let us try meeting with the scientists, the 
physicians, the artists, and the religious 
leaders of Russia. ‘ 


There are a number of things that 
might be done in Washington to increase 
contacts between the East and West at 
this time. William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., in a speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington last week, proposed 
the creation of a scrupulously nonparti- 
san planning board to formulate pro- 
grams in all fields of competition with the 
Soviet Union. . This has always seemed 
to me to be a pretty sound idea. In a 
speech to the National Music Council, 
meeting in New York City on December 
18, I called for the establishment of a 
high-level strategy board on cultural and 
technical exchanges. I said such a board 
should be made up of such leading Amer- 
icans as Sol Hurok, concert manager, 
Eric Johnston, head of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, and top scientists like 
Dr. Detlev Bronk, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The board should help 
actively in the negotiation of such ex- 
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changes and must have greater powers 
than the existing Advisory Commission 


on Educational Exchange at the State 


Department. 

Dr. Bronk was quoted in Life maga- 
zine, December 16, 1957, as saying: 

Unless we have a far greater fund of new 
scientific knowledge and are making discov- 
eries at a much more rapid rate than the 
Russians, which I do not believe, we should 
endeavor to learn from them. If people are 
friends we will wish to know what they know 
and are discovering; if people are our enemies 
we desperately need to know what they 
know and think. 


Competitive coexistence in the field of 

cultural and technical exchanges can do 
more than any other single step to con- 
struct the defenses of peace in the minds 
of men. Wecan look forward with some 
confidence, I think, to the months ahead 
when European leaders, at least, will ex- 
plore this matter on which depends the 
lives of ourselves and our children even 
if our own administration fails to co- 
operate. 
_ I include here an article by the noted 
industrialist, Paul Hoffman, which ap- 
peared in the January 21, 1958, issue of 
Look magazine. 

I am pleased to note that Mr. Hoffman 
has called for a program of cultural and 
scientific exchanges, also: 


A CRASH PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
(By Paul Hoffman) 


The launching of mankind’s first satellite 
into space should have been an oecasion for 
universal rejoicing as a great human tri- 
umph. Instéad, the Western World reacted 
with alarm and dismay. For it became ob- 
vious at that moment that the Russians 
have it in their power to wipe out tens of 
millions of us at a blow and reduce our cities 
to radioactive rubble. And though we have 
the power to retaliate, with equal or greater 
destructiveness, the consequences of such a 
war would be utter disaster. 

No wonder we are alarmed: We live in a 
stalemate of mutual terror that must at all 
costs be preserved by military and scientific 
exertion; for no one can deny that the world 
requires an American capacity for terror to 
counterbalance the Russian terror. 

But the notion that this stalemate resem- 
bles peace or brings us any nearer peace is 
absurd. 

No American satellite carrying 2 dogs in- 
stead of 1; no missile hissing 10,000 miles 
through space instead of 5,000 miles; no new 


needs is real peace, not stalemate. 

By real peace, I mean simply a state of 
world civilization in which problems con- 
tinue to exist among nations, but in which 
the nations agree to solve these problems 
in an orderly way, without the explosive 
tensions that have been so active and hover- 
ing a threat since World War II. This kind 
of peace will not just happen—it must be 
waged and striven for. It will require efforts: 
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is a novel kind of society, expanding tech- 
nologically, but governed by a bureaucracy 
whose basic motive is power. This Russian 
power bureaucracy is a closed oligarchy of 
men who distrust everyone—even each other. 
They are strangely uninformed about the free 
world. They apply to foreign affairs their 
own domestic habits of unceasing struggle 
for power. And as world conditions change, 
they see in each change only an opportunity 
to increase their own power. 

In all of 12 years of negotiation with 
them, we have ben able to achieve only 
marginal agreements. There is no evidence 
that we can accomplish anything more—at 
present. Yet, to move toward peace, we 
must eventually have more fruitful con- 
versations with them. Our problem, there- 
fore, is to bring to bear on them—to engi- 
neer—new influences that will make such 
conversations possible. 

I believe that there are already several in- 
fluences or forces that we can rely on and 
encourage. 

The first exists inside Russia. The very 
success of the Soviet Union in mastering a 
complex industrial system, its haste in 
training hundreds of thousands of teachers, 
scientists, ‘engineers, and administrators, 
have created a new class of men in Russia, 
outside and apart from the power bureauc- 
racy—but dominated by it. These men are 
our potential allies, whether they realize it 
or not, because they -want what we want 
too—tranquillity to pursue their careers and 
improve their standard of living. Above all, 
because they are intelligent, they crave dig- 
nity; and since dignity comes only with 
freedom, a conflict of interest must always 
exist between them and the power bureauc- 
racy. These new men in Russia are growing 
rapidly in number and prestige. Our prob- 
lem is to get to them and, through them, to 
their masters. 


There are also influences outside Russia 
that can affect the Soviet leaders. The sup- 
port of the heads of satellite nations and 
neutral nations is a matter of deep concern 
to the members of the power bureaucracy in 
their endless jockeying for power and pres- 
tige at home. Even though we cannot get 
to the power bureaucrats directly, we can and 
should try to get to them through the 
Nehrus, Titos, Maos, and Gomulkas with 
whom they are in frequent contact. 

Finally, there is the contagion of free- 
dom, 

Over the past 10 years, we have shortsight- 
edly behaved as if communism were the most 
contagious of ideas, a disease of the mind 
against which we must quarantine our- 
selves. We have experimented with a vast 
assortment of devices—fingerprinting of vis- 
itors, cumbersome security procedures, 
postal censorship, visa and immigration 
regulations—that can only be described as 
fantastic. These are apparently based on 
the strange notion that our ideals cannot 
compete with those of communism. 

The truth is, however, that events of recent 
years have proved freedom to be an infinitely 
more explosive ideal than communism. The 
East Berlin riots of 1953, the Poznan upris- 
ing and the bloody Hungarian revolt of 1956 
showed that the ideal of freedom flourishes 
pt in the caverns of Communist dictator- 
ship. 

It is against this background of stalemate 
and hope that we must now shape the 
strategy by which -Russia’s leaders can be 
persuaded to talk seriously about real peace, 
It is a rugged task and it will require sub- 
stantial expenditures. But we cannot waste 
a day to get started on what we might well 
call a crash program for peace. Our defense 
effort since World War Il—an absolutely in- 
dispensable effort—has cost us $443 billion; 
during the next 5 years, we may be required 
to spend another $40 billion annually on 
defense. Surely we can afford to invest at 
least $2 billion annually. on a peace program 
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that could make vast arms expenditures 
unnecessary for all time. 

Our lines of action should be clear 
enough: 

1. Our Government must take so clear and 
vigorous a stand in favor of peace that the 
whole world will know we threaten no one. 

2. We should make it as plain as possible 
that we accept the right of other people to 
choose their own form of government, no 
matter- how detestable it may seem to us; 
conversely, that we have no desire to force 
our ideology or our economic system on any 
other nation, that we genuinely subscribe to 
@ policy of live and let live. 

3. Our President should use the United 
Nations as a forum, to report to the people 
of the world on what we mean by peace and 
to challenge the Russians to do the same. 

4. In the light of the new weapons—ours 
as well as theirs—we should take a new look 
at our entrenched military positions and see 
if any can. be yielded without harm to our 
safety. We should invite the Russians to do 
likewise. 

5. We should expand our technical assist- 
ance and economic aid to the developing 
nations, among them the 22 nations that 
have won their independence during and 
since the end of World War II. The quicker 
these nations become strong, the quicker the 
Russian leaders will realize that attempts to 
communize them will fail. 

6. We should give our moral support to 
the program for promoting economic unity 
in Western Europe, which will help assure 
its continued prosperity. A Western Europe 
in which people are not only living happier 
lives in freedom, but also making a much 
better living than those in satellite coun- 
tries, is our best assurance that the people 
there will continue to resist Russian dom- 
ination. 

Having clarified our stand, we can then 
tackle the problem of mobilizing all our 
communications resources to get the message 
across to the neutral nations, the satellite 
countries and, finally, the growing executive 
groups in China and Russia. This means 
making communications between us and the 
people behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
as free and easy as possible. For it should 
be obvious that the more Russians, Chinese 
and other presently insulated people see 
America, the better they will understand 
us. 
Therefore, to spread the contagion of free- 
dom, we should: 

Revise our visa regulations with a view to 
stimulating rather than restricting contact 
between the Communist world and our own. 

Offer at least 2,000 scholarships a year 
in our universities to students from the 
Communist world and another 2,000 to stu- 
dents of the new non-Communist nations 
of Asia and Africa. 

Arrange for scientific and cultural con- 
gresses to be heid in our country with visit- 
ing scientists and artists from the Soviet 
world. 

Meet the hunger for information in the 
Soviet world by a planned program of publi- 
cation in the Russian language of books and 
periodicals that their own censorship pre- 
vents them from reading. In 1956, 548,000 
Russians went to other countries on business 
and as tourists; they would find these books 
and periodicals on foreign newsstands. 

Immediately increase the size and scope of 
the American information program abroad. 
The entire budget of our USIA informational 
activities abroad from June 1957, to July 1958, 
was only $95 million. By contrast, it is esti- 
mated that the last Youth Festival cost the 
Russians $100 million. 

Finance whatever research is necessary to 
prevent the jamming of our broadcasts be- 
yond the Iron Ourtain, 

Offer the Russians equal time on the Voice 
of America or Radio Free Europe to answer 


our questions or try to refute our statements. — 
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Our immediate objective is to reach the 
groups within and without the Soviet Union 
who can influence their leadership. But we 
must continue our policy of creating a larger, 
more closely knit world community. 

This requires an unrelenting effort to make 
the United Nations the sounding board of 
our ideas; it means that, as far as practicable, 
we must channel our technical assistance 
and economic aid through the United Na- 
tions; it means we must continue our efforts 
to break down the barrier between East and 
West. 

But it means more than that, for we wish 
to create a community of world interests in 
which all people may join. Any number of 
new projects serving this end, large or small, 
come to mind: 

We might help finance ourselves, or invite 
the Russians to join us in financing, the 
completion of the new All-India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, at present delayed for lack 
of funds. 

We might do something as small and 
homely as building a hostelry in Jakarta, the 
capital of Indonesia, simply to offer shelter 
to the many scholars and scientists of the 
United Nations who are there to help that 
nation develop its resources. 

We might do something as technical and 
germinal as the launching of a series of small 
international organizations, including the 
Russians, to work in common on the fron- 
tiers of nature and technology—to make a 
coordinated research attack, for instance, 
on.incurable diseases. 

We might do something as broad and dif- 
fuse as financing the teaching of English all 
over the world as a highway for our ideas 
to travel. 

No such set of suggestions as those in this 
article can pretend to be a blueprint for 
waging peace. For this, our Government 
ultimately, soon rather than late, must set up 
some kind of a supreme council of peace, 
with the same authority as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to consider and carry out all the 
ideas the fertile American imagination can 
dream up. 

What I have tried to stress here is that we 
must pursue peace actively—with boldness, 
imagination, and dedication. The alterna- 
tive is stalemate. And stalemate—let’s face 
it—means the end of our way of life. 





Summary of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that the sovereign citizens of 
the United States, who are now bearing 
a crushing load of taxation, should know 
where their tax money is being spent. 
Now that the floodgates are being opened 
to the professional political spenders 
some sound thought should be given to 
maintaining the solvency of our own Na- 
tion, which is the basis of our national 
security. 

As part of my remarks I am inserting 
@ picture of our worldwide aid as it 
stood on June 30, 1957: 

[From Information Bulletin No. 260, Deceme 

ber 27, 1957, series 1957] 

SuMMARY OF ForEIGN AID (GRANTS AND 
CREDITS ONLY) AS OF JUNE 30, 1957, CovER- 
ING PosTwaR PERIOD JULY 1, 1945-JUNE 
30, 1957) 

Reports of the Office of Business . Eco- 
nomics in the Department of Commerce 
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show foreign aid in the post-war period to 
June 30, 1957, reached the following totals: 


Net grants.........-.-s.s0s $49, 256, 000, 000 





Net credits...........-..--< 10, 742, 000, 000 
Total grants and 
COREE css iectinncin 59, 998, 000, 000 
Country Popula- Grants and 
tion credits 





European distribution by 












































country: 
I A Pe oe 6, 934, 000 |$1, 018, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg...| 9,025, 000 718, 000, 000 
Denmark 4, 393, 000 281, 000, 000 
Finland 4, 121, 000 70, 000, 000 
France and dependen- 

a eee eee &5, 375, 000 | 5, 512,000, 000 
Western Germany...._- 48 478, 000 | 3, 890, 000, 000 
a aE | 7, 602,000 | 1,373, 000, 000 
aS ae 148, 000 34, 000, 000 
Jreland (Eire) -.........- 2, 948. 000 145, 000, 000 
er ae SS ee _.| 46, 889, 000 | 2, 829, 000, 000 
Netherlands and de- | 

pendencies..__....._.- 11, 790, 008 | 1, 017, 000, 000 
NOE ii og cel | 3,343,000 291, 000, 000 
ea | 8, 519, 000 72, 000, 000 
Se ee | 2S, 306, 000 213, 000, 000 
foammen oo Ss eS ---| 7,126,000 | 106, 000, 000 
POT 5. ids. | 20,935,000 | 510, 000, 000 
Yugoslavia_....._....... | 16, 850, 000 802, 000, 000 
United Kingdom 50, 367, 741 | 6, 842, 000, 000 
Other Western Europe.- : ee 789, 000, 000 

| Ee Kcdtiteate |26, 513, 000, 000 
Iron Curtain countries: 

Czechoslovakia. - --- | 12, 340, 000 191, 000, 000 
Poland___- | 24, 977, 000 418, 000, 000 
U.S. 8. R. (Russia) -|109, 279, 000 426, 000, 000 
East Germany. sisi | 17, 313, 000 17, 000, 000 
Other Eastern | 
ere: Se oe 48, 000, 000 
Subtotal (Iron 
CURRIED. cnet d>oetenn 1s, 100, 000, 000 
Near East and Africa: 
__ en } 19, 151, 000 301, 000, 000 
Israel __- 1, 675, 000 432, 000, 000 
Jordan. -..... 1, 265, 000 38, 000, 000 
Lebanon .-__..... 1, 285, 000 21, 996, 000 
Lybia (L ibva)___ 1, 340, 000 50, 000, 000 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland_| 4, 791, 000 53, 000, 000 
Union of South Africa...| 13, 915, 000 30, 000, 000 
Saudi Arabia__........__| 6, 500, 000 19, 789, 000 
SP Enc narsra np aintinmenignate 239, 000, 000 
Subtotal... ......... AF ccenicenial 1, 256, 785, 000 
Eouth Asia afea: 
Afghanistan_...........- 12, 000, 000 47, 000, 000 
SS a eee 1357, 000, 000 366, 000, 000 
Pakistan................| 75, 845, 000 324, 000, 000 
Other countries........- Seton 27, 000, 000 
Sabtetel...c.....i~..- ~aecbb edict 764 000, 000 
Asia and Pacific Ocean 
areas: 
Byrmsa (Burma) _.......| 19, 434, 000 22, 000, 000 
China (Taiwan) ___-.___. 9, 000, 000 | 1, 398, 000, 000 
Indoehina (Cambodia, 

Victnoms, 13.0068) ...5....4..-...n.-4-. 901, 000, 000 
Indonesia - - .| 82, 450, 000 260, 000, 000 
Japan and Ry ukyu Is- | 

EE a 91, 000, 000 | 2, 693, 000,000 
Korea (Republic of) -- 21, 536, 000 | 1, 797,000, 000 
Philippines_..........__| 21, 849, 000 864, 000, 000 
al as 20, 300, 000 96, 000, 000 

Trust Territory vel 

SID 20a cittninitetidtieiiaall a ceniteebeee 37, 000, 000 
Other Asia and Pacific__|__________- 26, 006, 000 

ae aang 8, 004, 060, 000 

American Republics (all) _...|_...........] 1, 198, 000, 000 
Internatignal organizations 
and other unspecified 
certain na tteinnnw wind ---| 1, 121,000, 000 
Detailed erand total __|. a _ 139, 956, 785, 000 
Military grants............. nll ~-.}|20, 057, 000, 000 
Pete ss | neki (00, 013, 785, 000 





At page S-20 of the official report appears 
the following: 

“For security reasons data by country do 
not include the military aid furnished princi- 
pally under the mutual-security program. 
Transfer of military assistance generally re- 
fiect the area of consignment of the equip- 
ment.” 

(Notre.—As of December 23, 1957, additional 
withdrawals from the Treasury for foreign 
aid since June 30, 1957, were listed at $1,988,- 
510,092.11.) 
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It’s time to close Uncle Sam’s international 
gift shop. 

Ben ‘Franklin said: “Experience keeps. a 
dear school. Yet fools will learn in none 
other.” We have had $60 billion of ex- 
perience. 


[From Informational Bulletin No. 2, January 
8, 1958, new series, 1957] 
SHARING AMERICA’s ABUNDANCE WITH ForR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS AND PEOPLES 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture recently issued an eight-page bro- 
chure entitled “Sharing America’s Abund- 
ance.” 

The brochure evidently was issued to 
glamorize the Department’s programs under 
which surplus agricultural commodities are 
distributed without cost to both domestic 
and foreign consumers. Covering the 5 
fiscal years 1953 through 1957 a total of 
$1,690,000,000 worth of food products were 
distributed. Besides the food products, cer- 
tain other agricultural commodities also were 
handed out during the 5 fiscal years. 

The table which follows shows by compari- 
son the value of the agricultural foods dis- 
tributed to domestic and foreign consumers: 











Agricultural commodity | Distributed | Distributed 
domestically | to foreigners 
Re ere t. te $21, 000, 000 $11, 000, 000 
Butter and butter x 2. 254, 000, 500 270, 000, 000 
Beef products__.........-- RDS, CRREED bite cect 
RO seis Bain cl 140, 000, 000 167, 000, 000 
Corn and cornmeal. ---_..- 10, 090, 000 24, 000, 000 
Cottonseed oi] ___......_-- 8, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Canned fruits_...........- 2 OOD f isncidcctadilie 
I ie ci bie 2008, 000 4... 25s. 
Milk, nonfat;dry___.....- 65, 000, 000 237, 000, 000 
Pork produc Re a tbe kf ee 
Poultry. and poultry ‘prod- 

WOR tiie se ckesoannd. SANE t scssadens 
GR ei 22, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 
Shortening and lard 35, 009, 000 8, 000, 000 
Vegetables. __._._.._- EE scien ig See 





Wheat and wheat fiou 
Other commodities_...._.- 


When the giveaway programs first were 
inaugurated, the Government required the 
recipients to provide the freight and carrying 
charges. On this point, the brochure states: 

“At the outset of the program, commodi- 
ties were offered to the agencies in original 
containers, in store at the point of storage 
in the United States. Agencies were respon- 
sible for transportation, storage, and han- 
dling costs to final destinations.” 

“This has now been changed, and Congress 
has authorized the payment from public 
funds of all of these costs plus reimburse- 
ment for otean freight when shipments are 
made to approved countries. 





[From Informational Bulletin No. 3, January 
3, 1957, new series, 1957] 


REVISED ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR REFERENCE 
Durine 1958 


Consumer credit (automobiles, charge 
accounts, installments) 


Year Amount outstanding 
5B B nn ctbenpmiorsacigiinds $8, 677, 000, 000 
OI ins ata give tellin tee a aguigitiins 13, 673, 000, 000 
BOE a beittmcsiges iid <nerncothin intents 16, 319, 000, 000 
Si tcivtne ctcietbnpateroonincrertinai 18, 779, 000, 000 
acc titnsin yb eccientacachincien oie 20, 340, 000, se 
MN cc cvidbkscilsetintbanpees stained 20, 644, 000, 
Se cilia je Aticiialing iit ehiimmcastiguis 23, 975, 000, 000 
SUE. 6 cist tie tinted in seanaine 27, 411, 000, 000 
I i ictthinisaciechthtilietaen tps depicts 30, 125, 000, 000 
OD nie edvadeantbihiid jie iatinigs 38, 648, 000, 000 
ROG on canstisacsthtniititan menor cov wteasias 41, 863, 000, 000 
SOUT vicinssnniwitingag dices eae 43, 905, 000, 000 

Per capita Federal public debt 
gn year: Per capita amount 
Lest eit dosthahiplah ssigtabasisUhuiadeaheesue Benes $1, 905. 42 
feet KL ShSa ER Dae Oondiete Gina - 1,792.06 
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Per capita Federal public debt—Continued 


Fiscal year: Per capita amount 
OG i bhi etic nbn at $1, 720. 21 
iii incites eiewtine diate 1, 694. 75 

0 Ak clin iin in bae abn 1, 696. 61 
SOUR Cio ses potlebin dence 1, 653. 50 
Neos a eid chal 1, 650. 94 
WRB tiistiheihin Sei acidnediuis 1, 666. 50 
BOM. his adic i cnn Stee 1, 670. 17 
NG ci dicen tesa cede 1, 682. 60 
06... ie ce ein 1, 634. 48 
06 Tasos a ne ba 1, 592. 51 


Per capita income. (current dollars and con- 
version to 1939 dollars) 


















Year: Current 1939 
WOON cae tin einige $1,211 $883 
DF citi na titan cinch cucblidancn tes 1,293 (805 
ED sceniiciinige Stitt ake this 1,383 800 
Da ticdiind wetncnsbsas 1,320 ‘771 
BGR So ieee ck tae 1,436 831 
O00 igus ed cnc 1,584 848 
TORR. icin tts eine 1,639 872 
OOD, cite tim dasiiiinnwnttcon 1,636 850 
MR. on Sitididn Gadi aabihs 1,709 892 
itis nchsemiiliiptodn aide ratoibea de 1,830 933 
Pathan tad asp stblicgibit nis daable 1,940 984 
SGN ss ee Jae 2,009 984 

Average hourly wages in the manufacturing 

industries 

Year: Hourly wage 
Wintel es $1. 237 
icc tic nik ciel ej aebnsbibehe eines 1. 350 
NOIR Skin inka teiaviinngbielad - 1.401 
Ba rai isi Aicteorntcbtg neta aad 1. 465 
CR i 1. 532 
OG Rs. i hen ESOS eS 1. 635 
OR hiicdindscwl acetates 1. 700 
ihn is tnsihs thie bath ints lant ellis Nd 1. 762 
i IEE SE eM A REST CA ne RE oe 1. 810 
WO in ait ibibandcs ig iiide odie 1. 876 
TO ith citi dnn Nid odie Bithaketbnintiame dt 1. 980 
Titi a a he emi as bane 2. 070 

Per capita impact of Federal spending: 
1947-57 
Fiscal year Federal spend-| Per | Value 
ing capita | of $1 

Sill cg naonnmuitidnntes! $42, 505, 045, 529 90 | $0. 657 

herb enchcnines 39, 326, 072, 233 | 268. 21 - 606 

1940. .... 40, 057, 107,858 | 268. 57 ~ 645 

1950... 40, 166, 835,915 | 264, 81 . 570 

1951... 44, 632, 821, 908 | 280. 14 543 

1952... 66, 145, 246, 957 | 421. 35 532 

1953... 74, 607, 420, 232 | 468. 15 521 

1954 67, 772, 353, 245 | 419. 40 521 

1955... 64, 569, 972, 817 | 410. 30 515 

ennai lee acai 66, 539, 776, 178 | 397. 50 501 

DU tancaninnsgeaainl 69, 433, 078, 428 | 405. 50 490 


Note.—Net expenditures, 5 months fiscal 1958, 
$30,250,602, 164. 





Armistice Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr: McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an address delivered by me on 
November 11, 1957, on the occasion of 
the Armistice Day exercises, including 
parade, conducted by the Tritown Vet- 
erans Day committee of the towns of 
Rockland, Whitman, and Abington, 
Mass., and. conducted in the town of 
Rockland. 


The address follows: 
Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, " distin- 


guished guests, my fellow Americans, I ap- 


preciate the invitation enabling me to par- 
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ticipate with you in the splendid exercises 
and parade on this day, which is not only 
one of commemoration, but one of dedi- 
cation. 

These are days to view conditions real- 
istically and objectively, and to speak with 
candor and courage in the national interest 
of our country. 

It is also the time for our Government to 
take our people in its confidence. We all 
realize that at particular times there are 
some things that cannot be made public be- 
cause the potential enemy would benefit, 
but the American people should be kept as 
fully informed as the national interest of 
our country will permit. 

You sense that information that can prop- 
erly be given to our people has not been 

iven. 

é Even as a Member of Congress, and as 
majority leader of one of the branches of 
Congress, I have no more information than 
what you and I have read in the news- 


apers. 

, The giving to our people of as full in- 
formation as possible is of vital importance. 
Thank God, we are citizens of our beloved 
country—a democracy. It*is our duty to 
keep it such. 

An important factor in our Government is 
public opinion. It has been stated that of 
greater influence at times than a President, 
Members of Congress, governor, or any pub- 
lic official, is public opinion and its in- 
fluence. 

Sound public opinion is helpful—emo- 
tional public opinion is usually harmful. A 
sound public opinion can only be formed 
when the facts and the conditions are 
known. 

We must face the fact that the world of 
today and tomorrow is a different one than 
existed only 12 to 15 years ago. 

Whether we like it or not, the world of only 
a few years ago is as if it is a lost civilization 
with the one that confront us. For descrip- 
tive purposes we could call the world of today 
the nuclear era. ; 

We can only get a glimps of it today, but 
all of us sense its potentialities for good or 
evil, for progress, or destruction. We must 
do the best we can, and it is only with as 
much information as possible that as indi- 
vidual citizens we can help form a sound 
public opinion. 

For our primary duty is to preserve our 
country as it is for ourselves and for future 
generations of Americans. 

The American people naturally want to 
hear what is good for our country, but we 
can also accept information that causes us to 
alert ourselves. In other words, if necessary, 
we can take the bad with the good. 

For the people of America are warriors, 
fighters, not quitters. For example, under 
no conditions would we submit to a Commu- 
nist peace. For we know that such a peace 
means loss of country and liberty, conquest, 
enslavement, persecution, imprisonment, and 
death. 

The American people are aware of the 
evil mind and intent of those in control in 
the Kremlin. 

In 1933, in his inaugural message, delivered 
in the depths of the last depresison when 
despondency generally existed, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said, “The only thing to fear is 
fear itself.’ . 

If we do the right things, if our leader- 
ship establishes and follow correct policies, 
if our people are informed, and sound public 
Opinions created, there is nothing we need 
fear today except fear itself. 

While you and I and other Americans do 
not like to see the Communists lead us in 
any activity, the fact that they have pro- 
jected into the outer space satellites, should 
not cause us to become gripped by fear and, 
as a.result, create a panicky state of mind. 

We must reluctantly admit that what they 
have done is a major accomplishment. 
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Out of it might flow some good because 
the feeling of smugness and complacency we 
have had for the pest 2 years has not been 
healthy. And the reason for this smugness 
and complacency is not the people’s fault. 
There have been too many men in high posi- 
tion who have been telling our people that 
everything is all right. 

And now the people know that much of 
what has been told them was not correct— 
based on hope—hope that the Kremlin would 
be good. 

Anyone in authority knows, or ought to 
know, that the world-killer minds in the 
Kremlin—as was Lenin and Stalin—are 
still bent on world revolution and world 
domination. 

This means that as long as whoever domi- 
nates in the Kremlin adheres to dialectic or 
doctrinaire communism—world revolution 
and domination—that we must be constantly 
on our guard and strong—and that we can- 
not be second best to communism. 

For the only thing the Communists respect 
is what they fear, and that is power and 
strength, militarily and otherwise, greater 
than they possess themselves. 

Public. opinion, formed in recognition of 
this fact, would be important. 

For it could be dangerous for us to base 
our national defense on budgetary consid- 
erations alone. That is a calculated risk as 
an American that I do not want to see my 
cquntry take. 

Another thought of mine that influences 
me as an American and as a legislator, “If 
we are going to err in judgment, it is better 
to err on the side of strength than on the 
side of weakness.” 

For we must realize we are confronted by 
evil minds bent in world domination, to de- 
stroy by any means all peoples and countries 
who do not agree with them, or submit to 
them. 

Until there is a complete repudiation of 

world domination, until they allow nations 
to live in peace in accordance with their 
own culture and the freely expressed will 
of their people, we, and the peoples of other 
nations who want independence and free- 
dom, must constantly be on our guard. 
. We know, or ought to know, that while 
those in the Kremlin from time to time, as 
expediency calls for, change their tactics, 
such as peaceful coexistence, they have not 
changed their intent of world domination 
and conquest. 

As long as such intent exists, America must 
be strong, and it is better to stand for 
strength than, for budgetary reasons, take a 
chance on weakness. 

For the ability of our diplomats to obtain 
our national objectives—understanding and 
peace among nations—depends in the main 
upon our military strength. 

For strength is the only language the world 
killers in the Kremlin understand and appre- 
ciate. ‘ 

The knowledge that Communist Russia 
has got the jump on us in sending satellites 
into the outer space should make us deter- 
mined to catch up—go ahead—not only in 
this field of science, but in all other fields. 

What they have done should not be 
laughed or sneered Off, as some in very high 
positions have done. Such statements do 
a@ disservice to our country and to our 
people. 

On the other hand, hysterical statements 
based on fear does a disservice to our people 
and our country. 

The only thing to fear is fear itself. 

However, those responsible and in posi- 
tions of leadership must assume with vision 
and courage the leadership necessary for 
our national interest. And that leadership 
must originate in the executive branch of 
— and with the President him- 
56e . 7 

For under our form of government he is 
the sole repository of our foreign policy. 
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He is also Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces, and in a period of emergency, such as 
we are undergoing, as Commander in Chief 
he possesses great reserve powers. If he needs 
additional power, Congress will respond, as we 
did on the Formosan resolution and on the 
Middle East resolution. 

The President under his reserve powers in 
an emergency as Commander in Chief has 
the power to do everything stated in those 
resolutions, but he wanted to show the world 
unity between the legislative an executive 
branches, and the Cgngress passed both reso- 
lutions. 

I might say that many of us are gravely 
concerned about the 200,000 reduction in our 
military manpower, and oppose this reduc- 
tion. 

We are seeking disarmament and yet mak- 
ing a marked unilateral reduction of our 
Armed Forces. The Kremlin simply say “we 
do not have to reduce our forces, America is 
voluntarily reducing its forces.’’ Further- 
more, to them that is treated as a sign of 
weakness. We-are also wiping away one of 
our areas of negotiation. 

And you sense, as well as I do, that the 
reduction as well as the reduction in other 
services, is due to budgetary consideration. 
This to me is too great a calculated risk to 
take when we know that the leaders of 
atheistic communism are bent on world 
domination in the hope they can take over 
country after country until America is alone 
in the world. 

So it is vitally important that we be strong 
militarily—and powerfully so. That we be 
first in everything—and where we are not— 
that we quickly equal or better the position 
of Communist Russia. 

For we cannot negotiate with the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union on a moral 
plane—they deny and fight God’s word 
through you and I who believe—we cannot 
negotiate or deal with them on a plane of 
idealism—because they have no ideals. There 
is one level we can deal or negotiate with 
them on, and that is the law of self-preserva- 
tion. In their hate and lust, they can deny 
everything, but they cannot deny the law of 
self-preservation applies to the Soviet Union 
and its people as well as to other nations and 
their peoples. 

And the one deterrent against a sneak at- 
tack by them against the United States or 
any other nation is the knowledge that we 
have the power to destroy them—have them 
commit suicide—before they, so to speak, 
murder us. 

We have the brains, we have the facilities, 
we have the necessary money. We must co- 
ordinate these activities eliminating jeal- 
ousies, interservice and otherwise, clashes of 
personalities and bottlenecks of all kinds. 

There are dedicated men in the field of 
science, the military, in business and in pub- 
lic life who as long as 4 years ago realized our 
great capabilities, but that we were getting 
the minimum rather than maxin.um results. 

The Congress as far back as 1953 recognized 
something was wrong. At my suggestion in 
1954, a subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee conducted hear- 
ings for months. President Killian, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
among many others appeared and testified. 

I sat in with the committee on its hearings. 

If. the recommendations of the commit- 


‘tee had been heeded then by the Defense 


Department and the President, the present 
situation would not probably exist. In any 
event, we would have been much better off 
than we are. 

However, we must face the present and 
the future. 

You know as well as I do that in recent 
years the entire art of warfare has been com- 
pletely transformed. This has, as the com- 
mittee in August of 1954 said in its report, 
“come through the application of science 
and technology to weapons and their 
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uses.” The committee also said, “It is evi- 
dent that the safety of our country will de- 
pend on maintaining a strong military pos- 
ture for many years to come. A primary 
factor of modern military superiority is tech- 
nology. This means that the Nation is faced 
with keeping underway a mobilized research 
and diversement program which goes all out 
to maintain our military superiority. 

The significance is that Congress was aware 
nearly 4 years ago of a condition existing 
that in the natural interest of our country 
required quick action to solve. 

Russian satellites have brought action. 
The appointment of President Killian is an 
excellent one. He is one of the great admin- 
istrators of our country—a dedicated Ameri- 
can. 

But the President will have to go all out 
in supporting him and his Advisory Commit- 
tee. The President cannot let interservice 
jealousies or rivalries interfere with Presi- 
dent Killian effectively carrying out policies 
and projects in the field of science, basic and 
applied, in our national interest. Neither 
can he let anyone in position of power throw 
up bottlenecks, or to interfere with Mr. 
Killian’s continued direct contact with the 
President. 

Furthermore, his appointment as Special 
Assistant to the President for Research and 
Development—important as it is, if the Presi- 
dent actively supports him—is only an 
interim one. 

The importance of research and develop- 
ment in the life of our Nation, and in com- 
bating and frustrating the Kremlin, is such 
that an independent body or council on a 
high level, directly under the President and 
accountable to him, independent of but co- 
operating with the military, is necessary for 
our present and future national interest. 

This will require legislation setting forth 
its status, its duties and responsibilities, 
with its members confirmed by the United 
States Senate. It should be on the level of 
the National Security Council. 

We know that Assistants to the President 
for this or that purpose come and go. They 
exist only at the will of the President. While 
belated, there is no question of the Presi- 
dent’s sinetrity and good faith in appointing 
President Killian. But the President is a 
human being like all of us. He is subject to 
influences from other angles. Furthermore, 
the President can only give him such powers 
and authority as he possesses himself. The 
power and authority of a board or council is 
established by law, with permanence of ex- 
istence, the power to consider long-range 
policy, as well as short-range, is far different 
from one who exists by the will and the 
sufferance of the President. 

The important thing: is that a board, coun- 
cil, or department, I will not argue which 
should be established by law, possessing free- 
dom of thought and action and cooperating 
with other departments and agencies in our 
national interest. It -should be directly 
under the President, who could then co- 
ordinate its policies and activities with other 
defense er foreign policy departments. 

There must be a clear legislative man- 
date concurred in by the President. There 
must be power and authority to act—not for 
a temporary period—but for a long-range 
period. 

There should be clear authority, as well as 
responsibility, in the vitally important field 
of research and development, which includes 
our missile program. 

It is of grave importance that the Soviet 
Union does not get a decided advantage over 
us in weapons or means of destruction. 


We have the brains and the know-how; we 
have the facilities and the money; the bottle- 


neck in the past has been in the main among. 


management—survival of branches of the 
Defense Department, interservice rivalries 
and jealousies—good Americans, but clashes 
of ambitions and personalities. 
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All of these must be subordinated to the 
national interest of their country. - 

And in connection with ‘this you and other 
Americans can render invaluable assistance, 
by molding a strong public opinion demand- 
ing, in the field of military research and 
development, the establishment of a perma- 
nent board, council, or department, direct- 
ly under and responsible only to the Presi- 
dent, working in close cooperation with the 
Congress and its appropriate committees, 
possessing the power and authority to act for 
the best interest of our country. 

I have every confidence the Congress will 
do its part. As we recognized the situation 
nearly 4 years ago, so do the Members of 
the Congress realize the necessity and im- 
portance for appropriate action at this 
time. 

And as Americans, it is your right, it is 
your duty, to demand that appropirate action 
be taken so that the concern of today will 
not become the fear of tomorrow, and that 
by clear thinking and courageous leadership 
the concern that Americans feel today will be 
removed and supplanted by a feeling of 
confidence. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall do every- 
thing within my power to see the attainment 
of this essential objective. 





Emphasis on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Very 
Reverend Vincent A. McQuade, O. S. A., 
Ph. D., president of Merrimack College in 
North Andover, is an American educator 
who realizes that we must provide higher 
standards and incentives for our schools, 
colleges, and universities, if we are to 
survive. 

Father McQuade has given much 
thought to the problem. 

His experience, observations, and rec- 
ommendations, will be most helpful to us 
in legislating a program of aid to educa- 
tion that will improve its quality, and 
make it second to none. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
reprint in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the 
text of an address entitled: ‘““What’s This 
Talk About Russian Educational Superi- 
ority?” given by Father McQuade before 
the Rotary Club of Lawrence, Mass., and 
originally reported in the Lawrence Eve- 
ning Tribune of Friday, January 3, 1958. 

The article follows: 


COLLEGE Heap Says UNITED STATES SHOULD 
EXPAND EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Speaking at the weekly meeting of the 
Rotary Club Thursday noon at the YMCA on 
the topic “What’s This Talk About Russian 
Educational Superiority?” Very Rev. Vincent 
A. McQuade, O. 8S. A., Ph. D., president of 
Merrimack College, declared: 

“We need to expand our educational hori- 
zons and provide for development in all 
fields—scientific, humanistic, political, and 
religious. Our abilities in the various disci- 
plines of learning are outstanding. In‘ gen- 
erel, I believe that our pure scientists are far 
ahead of those behind the Iron Curtain, but 
the gap is narrowing and will soon be closed 
unless we arouse ourselves and institute far- 
reaching changes. Many Communists have 
demonstrated a real awareness of this prob- 
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lem and are endeavoring to plan workable 
solutions.” 

Father McQuade pointed out that all 
through the Russian educational system 
there is a heavy indoctrination in com- 
munism, courses in history, literature, and 
the humanities being presented to show 
Russian communism in a favorable light. 


THE ADDRESS 


Father McQuade’s address was as follows: 

“Early in October 1957 America received a 
surprise when Soviet scientists succeeded in 
placing a satellite in orbit in outer space. 
Here in America we had discussed the possi- 
bility of such a project and actually were 
planning to do something about it. The 
Soviet achievement aroused us from our 
lethargy. We realized that whatever ‘the 
shortcomings of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem, their first-line scientists were men of 
stature equal, if not superior, to those found 
in the Western World. Their subsequent 
successful achievement in placing a half-ton 
satellite in orbit helped us to realize the full 
import of Soviet scientific advances. 

“These events have aroused a real interest 
in the educational system in Soviet Russia. 
First, let it be clearly understood that the 
Soviets have a very definite philosophy. 
They believe in dialectical materialism. 
Their ultimate objective still remains pro- 
letarian revolution and the dictatorship of 
the working class. 

“We have heard numerous discussions and 
have read numerous articles concerning the 
number of students graduated annually 
from the Soviet institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Let it suffice to say that Russia turns 
out nearly 225,000 physicists,. engineers, 
chemists, and other professionalists each 
year. For example, last year Russia grad- 
uated 92,000 engineers; here in the United 
States we had around 20,000. They have 
made remarkable progress in the past 40 
years. 

“Early in November, the United States Of- 
fice of Education published a comprehensive 
and objective study of education in Russia. 
The basic points are of real interest. Rus- 
sian children get more hours of instruction 
in their 10-year elementary-secondary 
schools than the children in the United 
States receive in 12 years, embracing the first 
grade through high school. Russian stu- 
dents receive an early introduction to sci- 
ence. In the 4th grade they study biology; 
foreign languages in the 5th grade; physics, 
algebra and geometry in the 6th; chemistry 
in the 7th; astronomy and elementary cal- 
culus in the 10th grade, which is the con- 
cluding year on the secondary-school level. 
In 1955, all Russian students, graduating 
from the 10th grade, had completed 5 years 
of physics, 4 years of chemistry, 6 years of 
foreign language and 5 years of mathematics. 
In 1956, there were 1,500,000 secondary-school 
graduates in Russia contrasted with 1,300,000 
in the United States. In passing, may I 
point out that in that same year probably 
one-third of our American high-school 
graduates had a year of chemistry; about 
1 out of every 4, 1 year of physics; and 
1 in 15 advanced mathematics. 

RECEIVE MORE EDUCATION 


“Under the Russian system, the highly 
qualified graduates, approximately 30 per- 
cent, have opportunities for- higher educa- 
tion. These students, in general, are paid 
while going to college, and on the average the 
Russian college students receive twice as 
many hours of actual instruction as the 
American college students (hours of instruc- 
tion range from 1,000 to 1,300 hours per 
year). Included in these hours of instruc- 
tion are courses of political indoctrination. 

“Emphasis is placed on long hours of work. 
Under the law, children are required to at- 
tend school when they are 7 years old. They 
have classes 6 days a week and in the primary 
grades attend school 35 weeks a year. In 
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the higher grades, 38 weeks a year. They 
are called upon to spend many hours on 
their studies. A child 10 to 13 years old is 
called upon to work 8 to 10 hours a day. 
Pupils 15 to 17 years old will spend 10 to 12 
hours on their study. Homework is limited 
by special government decree, but the prob- 
lem of overwork is a real concern in Russia. 

“Intensive instruction is available from 
the beginning. By the time a child is fin- 
ished the 5th year he has mastered arith- 
metic and knows how to use a slide rule. 
About 42 percent of the schoolwork is in the 
field of mathematics and science. All along 
there is heavy indoctrination in communism; 
courses in history, literature, the humanities 
are presented to show Russian communism 
in a favorable light. 

“Upon completion of the 10th year a 
month-long series of examinations give all 
graduates an opportunity to qualify for 
higher education. In these examinations, 
the students must show proficiency in their 
work and also display the Communist atti- 
tude in their interpretations, judgments, and 
analyses of problems presented. About 90 
percent of the students pass these examina- 
tions, and about the top 30 percent are ac- 
cepted for professional study. In Russia, 
there are 765 institutions offering profes- 
sional training and qualified students may 
apply for admission to any 1 of them. 


CONSTANT PRESSURE 


“In theory, the applicant may choose any 
one of the five groups of professional 
courses: agricultural, social economic, edu- 
cation, health, engineering—industrial. 
The length of the course varies slightly from 
4 years for education to 5% years for engi- 
neering and- 6 years for medicine. There 
are few opportunities to take electives and 
the curriculum is fairly rigid. While the 
applicant is free to choose his profession, 
the Government knows what kind of spe- 
cialists it needs and has ways of attracting 
students to these fields. Thus, if the need 
is for chemists, the living allowances are 
increased, the student quotas are increased 
and entrance examinations might be made 
a little easier. Once accepted, the student 
is in class 6 hours a day, 6 days a week dur- 
ing 9 or 10 months of each year. Vacation 
periods are spent in fieldwork. Thus, an 
engineering student spends his vacation in 
an industrial plant. By the time he has 
completed his studies, he has spent many 
weeks in such endeavors. 

“Students are under constant pressure to 
do well. High marks bring more ample liv- 
ing allowances, low marks may mean the 
student will lose his stipend. A passing 
grade on every assignment during the 
semester is necessary if the student is to 
take the final examination. Failure in three 
subjects brings probation, additional fail- 
ures, dismissal. In all fields, the student 
must take several courses in Communist 
philosophy. ‘These courses are designed to 
spread the doctrine of communism; actually, 
political indoctrination permeates every 
course. 

“Pollowing graduation from the profes- 
sional institute, the student must work for 
3 years at some job assigned by the Govern- 
ment. Unusual ability enables a student to 
return to the university for additional study 
of 3 years leading to the equivalent of our 
doctor of philosophy degree. Those who are 
outstanding receive further study and a doc- 
tor of science degree. ’ 

“A great deal can be said about Russian 
education. For example, the 20 command- 
ments for Russian schoolchildren are quite 
complete. They place a premium on aca- 
demic achievement and give recognition for 
proficiency. The educational system of the 
Soviet Union is organized for intensive edu- 
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cation. Discipline is emphasized and Soviet 
children are taught conformity at an early 
age. Within Russian life, the Soviets give 
rewards in prestige and salaries for those who 
are outstanding. The average professor 
earns perhaps 10 times what an ordinary 
Russian worker gets while the outstanding 
leaders receive the equivalent of the annual 
salary of an American industrialist. 


UNITED STATES MUST KEEP PACE 


“At this point, you may ask: What does 
this mean to us? How does our American 
educational system compare? First, let me 
remind you that we must keep pace in all 
fields of endeavor or we will be passed by 
and face the inevitability of Russian su- 
premacy. Russia has demonstrated an 
ability not only to work out the pure science 
problems involved in placing a satellite in 
outer space, but they also have shown abil- 
ity to work out the knotty problems upon 
which practical applications are based. We 
must broaden our horizons if we are to 
maintain our place in the world. We need 
realize that we should not expect our teach- 
ers to subsidize our educational system. 
Throughout the country, we have shown a 
real interest in obtaining school plants, 
buildings, athletic fields, meeting halls, etc., 
but we have not shown the same willingness 
to pay, and pay well, those who are called 
upon to teach the young men and women 
who are tomorrow’s leaders. This is the 
most important point. 

“Moreover, unfortunately, the prestige 
value of academic achievements has not been 
fully recognized and approved. In too many 
institutions, secondary schools and colleges, 
the athletic heroes are the men of prestige 
while those attaining academic honors are 
eggheads with little standing in the group. 
Time devoted to the process of education is 
down to a minimum and the professional 
outlook in many ways has been lost. This 
is not to say, however, that our American sys- 
tem is so far behind that it cannot catch up. 


‘I believe that potentially we have the abili- 


ties to do many things. We need a definite 
philosophy and definite objectives to stimu- 
late the imagination and give meaning to our 
needs. 

“We need to expand our educational hori- 
zons and provide for development in all fields, 
scientific, humanistic, political, and re- 
ligious. Our abilities in the various disci- 
plines of learning are outstanding. In gen- 
eral, I believe that our pure scientists are far 
ahead of those behind the Iron Curtain, but 
the gap is narrowing and will soon be closed 
unless we arouse ourselves and institute far- 
reaching changes. Many communities have 
demonstrated a real awareness of this prob- 
lem and are endeavoring to plan workable 
solutions. 

“We can no longer afford the luxuries of 
endless discussions and larger and more 
sumptuous ivory towers. We need schools, 
adequate and well equipped, not ornate and 
filed with superfluous items. We should 
give our teachers adequate compensation, in 
accord with their professional calling and 
give’them place in the community as hon- 
ored members of a learned profession. We 
need to lengthen our school day and the 
school year and restore homework to its prop- 
er place. We give honors to our football 
heroes, our basketball champs, and our lead- 
ing jockeys—what about civic receptions for 
our academic heroes, honors for our out- 
standing citizens. « 

“American education has shown its abil- 
ities in the past. I am confident that our 
educators will rise to the occasion in the 
future. Meanwhile, it will be helpful if 
all our people become aware of our educa- 
tional problems and take an interest in 
working out a solution.” 
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Terminating Federal Supervision Over 
Indian Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, among In- 
dian legislation that is currently being 
considered are bills concerning the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision over 
forests of the Menominee and Klamath 
Indians of Wisconsin and Oregon, re- 
spectively. In order to acquaint my col- 
leagues with the need for a careful anal- 
ysis of the valuable timber resources 
involved in this legislation I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of an ad- 
dress entitled “Terminating Federal 
Supervision Over Indian Forests’ deliv- 
ered by Mr. Kenneth B. Pomeroy at the 
annual meeting of the members of the 
Society of American Foresters at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on November 12, 1957. Mr. 
Pomeroy, chief forester, the American 
Forestry Association, presents a factual 


* discussion on the legislation in question 


with no attempt to encourage its enact- 
ment or defeat. 


Mr. Pomeroy’s address follows: 


TERMINATING FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
INDIAN FORESTS 


(By Kenneth B. Pomeroy, the American 
Forestry Association) 


Termination of Federal supervision over 
Indians has been labeled a sociological prob- 
lem of little concern to foresters. Foresters, 
however, are land managers as well as practi- 
tioners of silviculture. Consequently they 
should have some understanding of Indian 
problems because Indian reservations still 
contain more than 50 million acres of forest 
and range land. Furthermore, the centuries- 
old struggle for land has been a major facet 
of Indian and non-Indian relationships. In 
fact, as pointed out by Simpson and Yinger, 
“there is scarcely a major issue of policy in 
the United States that has not been involved. 
Questions of land use and conservation; of 
universal citizenship and franchise; of the 
‘melting pot’ versus segregation; of colonial- 
ish; of the separation of church and state; 
of private property and communal property; 
and of the extent and nature of Government 
responsibility for education all have involved 
policy questions concerning Indians.” 

In pre-Colonial days the Indians attached 
little significance to land as such. Owner- 
ship of land, on the other hand, was im- 
portant to the early settlers. At first each 
colony dealt directly with local tribes. The 
General Court of Massachusetts declared in 
1633 that any Indians, who should come to 
the English plantations and live civilly and 
orderly, should have allotments according to 
the custom of the settlers. This did not 
work out satisfactorily. In 1660 the Virginia 
Assembly recognized that settlers were en- 
croaching upon lands of the Accomack In- 
dians and directed that a tract be set aside 
for their maintenance. But development of 
a coordinated Indian policy did not material- 
ize for another century. 


OVER 
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In 1763 the King of England issued a 
royal proclamation declaring that the Indians 
had a right to be protected in the peaceful 
possession of their iands. This policy later 
was incorporated into the basic law of the 
United States Government.? 

Under the royal proclamation agreement 
was reached by some 25 to 30 tribes and the 
colonies regarding a boundary line between 
Indian and Colonial holdings. This paper 
barrier to westward settlement extended from 
the east end of Lake Ontario to western 
Florida. The proclamation also ordered that 
people illegally settled upon Indian lands 
should be removed. The British, however, 
lacked means of enforcing the agreements 
and within a decade some 60,000 people had 
settled in the Ohio Valley. 

Conflicts between the Indians and the set- 
tlers multiplied rapidly as the expanding 
population of the ngw Republic pushed west- 
ward. By 1825 the situation was so acute 
that President Monroe told Congress expe- 
rience had clearly demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of Indians remaining in the present 
States. Five years later the Nonintercourse 
Act provided for exchange of lands and re- 
moval of the Indians to lands west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Some tribes were moved. But isolation 
attempts failed when national confidence 
in such a policy was shaken by the tragic 
experiences of the Cherokee Nation. One- 
quarter of the tribe perished during the 800- 
mile enforced march from the Smoky Moun- 
tains to Oklahoma. 

For a time efforts were made to completely 
segregate the Indians in reservations. Dur- 
ing this era many people began to feel that 
the aboriginal way of life could not be main- 
tained indefinitely even in isolated reserva- 
tions. T. Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, said: ‘Common property and 
civilization cannot coexist.” Agitation fol- 
lowed for separate allotments of land within 
each reservation to individual Indians. 

The new concept eventually received con- 
gressional sanction in the General- Allot- 
ment Act of 1887. The act provided for 160- 
acre allotments to each Indian family of 
land suitable for agriculture. Unfortunately, 
many Indians had little knowledge of or 
interest in farming. Consequently, many 
of the allotted tracts, as well as excess res- 
ervation land, eventually passed into non- 
Indian ownership. 

By the 1920’s it was clear that the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act had been a mistake. 
Many Indians were destitute. Their land 
holdings had decreased from 138 million 
acres available in 1887 to 47 million acres. 
Federal policies then were reversed under 
the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. This 
act gave the reservation system new life. 
It forbade further allotments of land; pre- 
vented future alienation of restricted tribal 
lands; restored to tribal ownership the re- 
maining surplus lands of any reservation 
previously opened; authorized the acquisi- 
titon of lands and water rights; made man- 
datory the practice of forest and range man- 
agement; and granted tribal councils greater 
authority. Acquisition, which continued 
through 1948 aggregated 1.7 million acres. 
Restored surplus lands made up most of 
the balance and the total increased from 47 
million to 56 million acres before the tide 
turned. 

All tribes did not accept the Indian Re- 
organization Act. Some felt it to be a step 
backward and others have stated since that 
it prevented Indian progress for 20 years. 
On the other hand, many Indians loudly ac- 
claimed the Indian Reorganization Act. 

The restoration period or golden era as 
some refer to it, ended in 1952 when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was instructed to 
terminate Federal supervision over Indians 
as rapidly as possible. Since then the issu- 
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ance of patents-in-fee and sales of allotted 
lands have alienated an average of 400,000 
acres annually. These actions have been 
taken at the request of the individuals con- 
cerned and have been stimulated greatly 
by post World War II increases in land 
values. ° , 

The new policy was formalized in H. Con. 
Res. 108, 83d Congress, Ist session (Aug. l, 
1953), which stated in part: 

“Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as 
rapidly as possible to make Indians * * * 
subject to the same laws and entitled to the 
same privileges * * * as other citizens 
* * * to end their status as wards * * * 
and to grant them all the rights and prerog- 
atives pertaining to American citizenship 
* * *, Be it resolved, That * * * all the 
Indian tribes * * * of California, Florida, 
New York, and Texas * * * should be 
freed from Federal supervision and con- 
trol * * *.” The Flathead, Klamath, Me- 
nominee, Potowatomee, and Chippewa Tribes 
also were named in this resolution. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 triggered 
termination laws for nine tribes. Several 
of these termination acts have been com- 
pleted successfully. Only Menominee and 
Klamath, significantly the two containing 
a valuable resource, have run into trouble. 
Let us examine them briefly: 

The Menominee Indians comprise one of 
the few eastern tribes to retain any substan- 
tial portion of their ancestral estate. In the 
early 1800’s, when other eastern tribes were 
being moved west of the Mississippi River, 


-the Menominees passively resisted all Gov- 


ernment attempts to relocate them. Finally 
in 1854 they were granted a permanent 
home on the present reservation in northern 
Wisconsin. Later, when many other tribes 
accepted the General Allotment Act, the 
Menominees stoutly voiced their determina- 
tion to keep the reservation imtact in tribal 
ownership. Today the Menominee Indians 
recognize that their future as a tribe is de- 
pendent upon continued operation of their 
principal asset—the forest. This is a key 
point. . 

The Menominee reservation contains 234,- 
000 acres, of which 222,000 acres are forested. 
Logging began in 1872 with a river drive of 
12 million board-feet of white pine. For a 
time thereafter, a group known as the Pine 
Ring tried to gain control of the forests. 
During this period the Indians were only 
permitted to log dead and down timber. 
Logging of green timber was resumed in 1890 
with the cut limited to 20 million board 
feet annually. In 1908 Senator Robert M. 
La Follette sponsored legislation to place the 
reservation forest under a sustained yield 
program.* The act directed the Secretary of 
the Interior to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the cutting of timber and to pro- 
vide for the construction of a sawmill. This 
mill is still operating and recent surveys in- 
dicate that gross. annual growth has in- 
creased to 36 million board-feet. Many of 
the tribes 3,270 members work in the woods 
or in the sawmill and all share in the earn- 
ings of tribal enterprises. 

In 1950 the Menominee Indian Tribe se- 
cured an $8,500,000 judgment against the 
Federal Government as damages for earlier 
mismanagement of the timber resource. 
This decision was only one of the many 
which define the legal and moral obligations 
of the Federal Government as a trustee of In- 
dian property. The courts have ruled that a 
guardian may not permit any action detri- 
mental to the interests of its wards even 
though the wards desire such action. This 


is another important point to keep in mind, 


while considering various termination pro- 
posals. 

Successful damage suits by the Menominee 
Indians, plus income from their timber op- 
erations built up deposits exceeding $10 mil- 
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lion in the United States Treasury. So in 
1952 the Tribal Advisory Council recom- 
mended per capita payments of $1,500, total- 
ing about $4,750,000; allotment of $3,140,000 
for tribally sponsored projects, and $3 mil- 
lion for operating capital of the Menominee 
Indian mills. This request, plus a growing 
sentiment in Congress for termination of 
Federal supervision over Indians, resulted 
in enactment on June 17, 1954, of Public Law 
399 (68 Stat. 250). This act authorizes 
transfer to the tribe by December 31, 1958, 
of all property held in trust, and terminates 
Federal supervision over the.Menominee In- 
dians. 

Such a change raises many questions. 
Consequently, the Tribal Advisory Council 
and the State of Wisconsin have undertaken 
several surveys and exploratory studies in 
their search for ways to implement Public 
Law 399. Several significant adjustments 
already have been made. The tribe has taken 
over budgetary responsibility for the admin- 
istrative program. The tribal role has been 
closed. The tribe’ has accepted responsibili- 
ty for law and order and has established a 
police force. Special action by the State leg- 
islature has enabled the tribe to reestablish 
its credit and loan program under ,the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin. Additional activ- 
ities including hospitalization, education, 
welfare and extension services have been cov- 
ered by working relationships with State and 
local agencies. , 

There remains the key economic question— 
how to perpetuate a sustained harvest of for- 
est products. The solution may depend upon 
the pattern of local government adopted. 
This decision, however, may be influenced 
by the type of land disposition most favored 
by the tribe. Obviously the two problems are 
interrelated and must be solved together. 
Some of the possibilities are: 

1. Ownership by individual Indians fol- 
lowing a division of tribal lands. 

2. Ownership by one or more companies 
after sale by the tribe. 

8. Ownership by the Indians as a coopera- 
tive or private corporation. 

4. Public ownership as a community, 
county, State, or Federal forest. 

5. Operation as a trust under State or pri- 
vate guidance. 

These alternatives have been reduced by 
coordinated tribal and State study to (a) 
operation of the forest and mill by tribal 
members alone, or (b) by a cooperative un- 
dertaking involving outside capital. The 
task now is to help individual Indians un- 
derstand all potentialities so that tribal 
members can reach a sound decision regard- 
ing their own future. 

Decisions of such magnitude come slowly, 
especially when the persons involved have 
not enjoyed that privilege for more than a 
century. This has been the price of ward- 
ship. 

Time is needed, timé to search out the pit- 
falls; time to educate a people; time to ar- 
range a new way of life. The tribal council 
has requested a 2-year extension of the Ter- 
mination Act. This request has been en- 
dorséd earnestly by Governor Thomson, of 
Wisconsin. The State legislative commit- 
tee, which Governor Thomson previously 
served as chairman, is preparing recommen- 
dations for amendment of the Wisconsin 
forest crop law. This amendment is needed 
to adjust the Federal crop law to the require- 
ments of a mature operating forest. The 
act originally was designed for cutover lands. 
The necessary amendment cannot be made 
bain the State legislature reconvenes in 

Congress, on the other hand, has been 
reluctant to grant an extension to termina- 
tion procedures fearing that such efforts may 
drag on interminably with attendant costs 
to all concerned. A 2-year grace period, how- 
ever, is cheap indeed when weighed against 
the economic security of 3,000 Indians and 
their non-Indian friends and neighbors. 
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Now, let us turn to the Klamath Indians, 
of Oregon. At one time the Klamath Reser- 
vation contained 1,107,847 acres. But years 
ago about one-fifth of the land was assigned 
to individual Indians under the General Al- 
lotment Act of 1887, Many of these allot- 
ments have passed out of Indian ownership 
and the rest are being disposed of rapidly. 
This indicates the probable trend if the 863,- 
159 acres remaining in tribal ownership 


should be divided among the members. The - 


present tribal assets include some 4.5 bil- 
lion board feet of timber on 745,280 acres of 
forest land, 1,090 acres of improved farm 
land, and 116,789 acres of open range and 
marsh. 

Several decades of agitation for greater 
freedom in the management of tribal affairs 
reached a climax in 1954 with enactment of 
Public Law 587 (68 Stat. 718). This act dif- 
fers basicially from the Menominee termi- 
nation law in that it permits inividual In- 
dians to request their share of tribal assets 
in cash. 

When the Klamath bill was proposed 3 
years ago, only a few of the Indians voiced 
a desire to withdraw from the tribe. At that 
time it seemed like a good idea to let them 
go. However, the number desiring to with- 
draw increased sharply after rumors placed 
the value of individual shares at $50,000 
each. Now more than 70 percent of the 
tribe want cash payment. This poses some 
contradictory considerations in disposal of 
the forest, the tribe’s major asset. 

Ponderosa pine, with a rotation age of 140 
years, does not lend itself to sustained-yield 
management in small tracts. Yet sale in 
large blocks for long-term investment may 
not bring as much as sale in small parcels. 
Still the Federal Government, in its role as 
guardian, must seek the maximum return 
for its wards or be legally liable for mis- 
management. 

Efforts to find a solution other than im- 
mediate liquidation have resulted in several 
proposals: 

1. A 10- to 15-year extension of the re- 
maining 24-year termination period. This 
would permit an orderly disposal of the tim- 
ber instead of the “fire sale’’ now envisioned. 
Many people feel that such a course would 
merely prolong liquidation of the forest and 
would not result in the practice of sustained 
yield. 

2. Public acquisition at appraised current 
retail stumpage prices. Although this pro- 
posal has considerable public support, the 
prospects are dim for Federal appropriation 
of some $113 million for this program. 

3. Private acquisition for sustained-yield 
management at a price consistent with long- 
term investment. Such a course would 
mean less money for the Indians. So the 
difference between this wholesale price and 
the appraised retail value might be consid- 
ered as an indemnity to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


To the above possibilities another alter- . 


native might be added. That is repeal of the 
portion of Public Law 587 which permits 
quick liquidation of the timber. In this 
event the Forestry Branch of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs might continue to manage the 
forest under the present arrangement, where- 
by the Klamath Indians pay for actual costs 
of administration. . > 

The various proposals for disposal of Klam- 
ath assets raise a question for discussion 
by, the Division of Private Forestry, Society 
of American Foresters. 

If sustained yield is really in the public 
interest, and all professional foresters insist 
that it is, what price are we willing to pay 
to insure is accomplishment? On Indian 
forests the price might be outright public 
purchase. Or, as mentioned above, it might 
be payment of the difference between the 
sustained yield and liquidation values, If 
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so, then tax concessions elsewhere in the 
form of forest-crop laws may be in order, 


1 Simpson, George E., and J. Milton Yinger. 
Foreword. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 311, May 1957. 

2 The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 (1 Stat. 


50). 
* Act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat. 51). 





Tribute to Theodore Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1958 marks the centennial of the 
birth of a great American, an outstand- 
ing example of good citizenship and good 
character, our 26th President, Theodore 
Roosevelt. January 6 marked the an- 
niversary of his death and on that date 
an editorial appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune. I would like to include 
it in the Recorp for the opportunity of 
everyone to read: 

TRIBUTE TO A LEADER 
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that grips those who are lost in trackless 
lands.” 

At a time of peril, when the world seems 
wandering in trackless lands, let this Nation 
and its people remember the spirit and legacy 
of Teddy Roosevelt, leader of men, 





Best Congiine Due in January 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
troit (Mich.) Times of December 12, 
1957, carried a very interesting article 
by Mr. George Rothwell Brown entitled 
“Best Congress Due in January.” 

That article sets forth some of the 
great benefits that will accrue to this 
country through the wide travels of 
Members of this Congress into other 
parts of the world. I am sure that it 
will be very interesting reading and will 
do a great deal to help clarify some of 
the talk which we hear about junketing: 


BEST CONGRESS DUE IN JANUARY 
Before we get jittery over some of the 


Today is the 39th anniversary of the death @nfavorable aspects of our cold war with 


of Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President of the 
United States. It comes the day before Con- 
gress reconvenes, to confront immense new 
challenges to America’s destiny and its role 
of greatness in the world. It comes as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the architect of dynamic 
conservatism, prepares his state of the Union 
response to this challenge. 

It is a good thing, at such a time, to re- 
member Teddy Roosevelt, who was above 
all the man of action, of boldness, of courage; 
the man who had a sublime faith in Ameri- 
ca’s ability to surmount any obstacle and to 
meet any test of its spirit. 

It is a good thing also ffor those young 
Republicans and independents who have 
backed the Eisenhower brand of progres- 
sivism, to remember that it was Teddy Roose- 
velt who restored the Republican Party to 
the original role which Lincoln created for 
its very beginning—the defender of human 
freedom against every form of tyranny or 
excessive power, whether from the predatory 
rich or predatory poor. 

A man of wealth, he did not believe that 
wealth should convey special privilege; he 
busted trusts, inveighed against malefactors 
of great wealth, restored the Presidency to 
its proper role of vigorous leadership. “Rhet- 
oric is a poor substitute for action,” he would 
cry. “If we are really to be a great nation, 
we must not merely talk big;. we must act 
big.” 

He had a zest and a flair which made him 
the hero object of millions of Americans, a 
zest which lives in his own colorful writings: 
“The man should have youth and strength 
who seeks adventure in the wide, waste spaces 
of the earth. * * * He must long greatly 
for the lonely winds that blow across the 
wilderness and for sunrise and sunset over 
the rim of the empty world. * * * He must 
be helmsman and chief, the cragsman, the 
rifleman, the boat steerer. * * * His eye 
must be true and quick, his hand steady 
and strong. His heart must never fail nor 
his head grow bewildered, whether he face 
brute and human foes, or the frowning 
strength of hostile nature, or the awful fear 


Communist Russia, it might be well for us 
to stop a moment, and reflect that Vice 
President Nrxon isn’t the only official who 
has been taking a postgraduate course in 
the business of government—foreign and 
domestic—unique in the annals of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

We have today, to deal with the extraor- 
dinary problems which press upon our atten- 
tion, the best equipped Congress in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

A great many Members of the House, and 
nearly the whole membership of the Senate, 
have become through extensive travel over 
nearly’ the whole earth, especially during 
the past 3 years, the best informed and 
most highly specialized lawmakers we ever 
have had in the service of the people. 

There has been some criticism of the 
secrecy and censorship concerning the so- 
called counterpart funds, in foreign 
countries, which have been drawn upon by 
congressional travelers for their expenses. 

But it may be said without any shadow 
of question that every dollar thus used has 
paid off in dividends of personal knowledge 
of.conditions in the remotest parts of the 
world. . 

And these conditions are precisely those 
which wili have direct bearing upon the 
burning questions which must be dealt with 
when Congress returns in January. 

These well-schooled Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have become experts not only in 
international relations and world politics, 
but in the field of nuclear weapons and 
atomic research. 

It is the airplane, of course, that has en- 
abled so many congressional delegations to 
get around as though they owned flying car- 
pets and seven-league boots. 

Knowledge wipes out party lines. There 
is no honest charge of partisanship in the 
criticism of experts who have acquired 
knowledge at firsthand. 

In 1918 probably more than half of the 
Members of the Senate had never been 
to Europe, and those who had visited the 
countries on the Continent had done so as 
tourists or pleasure seekers. 
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We have dozeys of Senators and Members 
of the House today who have flown into the 
remotest corners of the earth, and they have 
gone there, too, not as tourists but as stu- 
dents. 

SPARKMAN, CARLSON, BRICKER, KEFAUVER, 
JACKSON, GREEN, ELLENDER—the list of our 
lawmaking globetrotters, if printed in full, 
would look like a rollcall of the entire 
Senate. 

The year 1955 was a great one for foreign 
travel by Members of Congress. As 1956 was 
a campaign year not so many could afford 
to get away from politics. 

But 1957 has been another banner year, 
and the congressional experts ame coming 
back to Washington loaded with informa- 
tion. 

The great debate which, it will be recalled, 
began in the Senate in 1950, was resumed 
in 1954. 

In that year the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives, rising above partisanship, led 
the way by voting overwhelmingly for a reso- 
lution authorizing President Eisenhower to 
defend Formosa to the point of war, not- 
withstanding the previous Democratic ad- 
ministration had written Formosa off as an 
American line of defense. 

The great debate will be resumed in the 
Senate in January—and how! 

The sniping, as in the past, will come 
from the New Deal politicians outside of 
Congress. 

Unless this reporter misreads the signs of 
the times, Congress next year will make 
@ fine revelation of informed statesmanship. 





Today’s Bitter Fruit From the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my~-remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled ‘““Today’s Bitter Fruit From the 
Past,” which appeared in the January 3, 
1958, issue of the Courier-Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Topay’'s BITTER Fruit FROM THE Past 


Economic blackmail is, of course, the 
plainest ,description of Indonesia's threats 
against the Dutch. And political blackmail 
is the obvious description of the alternative 
which Indonesia presents to the United 
States. 

Defeated in their attempts to win United 
Nations backing of their claim to Nether- 
lands New Guinea, the Indonesians say that 
if the Dutch don't relinquish title to that 
remote and undeveloped area, they will 
liquidate Dutch holdings in Indonesia worth 
& billion and a half doliars. 

And now Indonesia tells our Government 
that unless we sell it $200 million worth of 
arms it will get them from the Soviets. 

Despite professed willingness to discuss 
compensation in principle, Indonesia's thinly 
veiled threat is one of actual confiscation. 
The Republic is already on the verge of eco- 
momic chaos, and the expulsion of some 
46,000 Netherlanders—most of whom wish 
their Government would accede to Indo- 
nesia‘s demands—will crack its economic 
backbone. 

Indonesia, for its part, is so near the brink 
of political chaos, much less economic, that 
its aspirations to add New Guinea to its ter- 
ritory border on the tragicomic. Potentially 
one of the world’s richest nations, and al- 
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numbers by thé process of attrition. Some 


ready in population the sixth largest, its 
guided democracy is in danger of fragmenta- 
tion. The prospect is pleasing only to the 
Communists, already reaching for the ripe 
plum, already the motive power behind the 
seizure of Dutch properties. 

We must make up our minds about Indo- 
mesia and our policy toward it. The situa- 
tion demands decision and a firm one. 

It may be too late for the Western World 
to profit much from Indonesia’s history, but 
never has it had a better lesson from the 
bitter fruits of old-style colonialism, of how 
not to liquidate an empire. Unlike the Brit- 
ish, who employed both grace and states- 
manship in ending their imperial era (and 
whose economic bonds with India are now 
stronger even than in the old days), the 
Dutch, like the French in Indochina, took 
the hard way out. 

They fought two police actions against 
the Indonesian Republic, hoping in vain to 
reshape it to the Netherlands’ desire. 
Though they had ruled well and for the 
most part admirably during their three-cen- 
tury stay, they did little in the field of edu- 
cation, and they left so great a deficit of 
trained civil servants that Jakarta’s weak- 
ness and inefficiency is as understandable 
as its blinding emotionalism. 

Understandable, but tragically short of 
justifying the damage that Indonesia is now 
inflicting as much on herself as on the 
Dutch. And the bitter prelude, quite pos- 
sibly, of worse things to come. The demand 
on us for arms is clinching proof of des- 
perate frustration. 





Turkey at Cape Cod and Turkey on the 
Bosporus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following sermon 
by the Reverend Jerry W. Trexler, pastor 
of Congregational Church in San Mateo, 
Calif. Delivered during the Thanksgiv- 
ing season, it outlines the spirit of this 
national holiday and its sigrfificance to 
us as a Christian nation in a particularly 
fine manner: 

TURKEY aT Carpe Cop AND TURKEY ON THE 
BosPorvus 
(By Rev. Jerry W. Trexler) 

As in the case of scripture and other 
heroic saga, the story of America’s Thanks- 
giving carries an almost inexhaustible store 
of stimulating ideas. I have preached at 
least 16 Thanksgiving sermons but I have 
mever preached the same one twice because 


“every return to the history of this first 


great Thanksgiving experience shows some 
freshness and new m 

This year as I was studying it again, I de- 
tected something I had never noticed before, 
and that is the developing Pilgrim technique 
for dealing with adversaries. The years of 
the Plymouth Colony were exceedingly dif- 
ficult. I sat with a friend one time at the 
burial ground, high up, overlooking the hill 
which was the site of their first years. They 
never gained more than a precarious toe- 
hold on this vast continent. It was terribly 
sobering and terribly. inspiring to walk in 
the area of their final privation. Their story, 
as we know it now, turns out to be a long 
trek with a continuous depletion of their 
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of them never got out of England. 

Some of them never left Holland. Not 
more than a third of them were on the 
Mayflower and the Speedwell. And when the 
Speedwell failed, another sixth of them were 
turned back. And then that crushing first 
winter came. We have all heard it said that 
half of chem died. But consider this more 
personal explanation. Only 5 of 18 of the 
wives survived. More than half of the hus- 
bands died. There were only three married 
couples to come through the winter un- 
broken. Of the single men in the colony 
19 of the 29 perished. But those same years 
had another, and a deeper kind of struggle. 
Greater than the attrition of chance and 
natural element, was the testing of their 
spirit by the human adversary. We can 
count at least four major crisis times in this 
group as they had to deal with their fellow 
men. 

The first was in England and the hour 
would not be long enough to sketch the de- 
tails of their persecution there with the 
arrest and imprisonment and mob violence; 
the betrayal as they sought on two occasions 
to find a way out of the country. It is 
enough to say they suffered at the hands of 
the authorities but they suffered equally at 
the hands of their neighbors. 

The second experience came in Holland. 
They assembled there in 1608, after a year 
and a half in an effort to get there. It turned 
out they had to come by little clusters, 
never able to move out as a group. There 
in Holland they struggled to stay alive. 
Folklore here says that they left Holland 
because they were concerned to see their 
children marry Hollanders and give up the 
faith. But we know now that it was worse 
than that. They faced an unnerving pov- 
erty. The old foik couldn't find work and 
if a woman’s husband died there was no 
work for her. In desperation they had to 
let the children go to work to earn the money 
to keep the adults alive. These could be 
hired out. But it well-nigh broke the hearts 
of the leaders to see the light fade in the 
eyes of the children and the spark go out 
of their minds from the long hours of labor. 
So, is it any wonder that in the sailing of 
the Mayflower some of the elders stayed be- 
hind; made room for children and youth; 
that almost a third of the Pilgrim passengers 
aboard the Mayflower were young people? 

The third test of human adversaries came 
aboard the ship. We didn’t know this until 
recent years. I imagine it is with you as it 
has been with me, that the first chance to 
have any idea of the facts came 12 years ago 
with the publishing of the book Saints and 
Strangers, by George F. Willison. The record 
we have come to know was penned by Gov- 
ernor Bradford as a personal journal in the 
years of 1630 to 1650. It passed on from 
family to family till several generations later 
it came into the library of the Old South 
Church in Boston. There it stayed until the 
Revolutionary War when the British took the 
Old South Church and converted it into a 
riding academy. I stood one day where 
George Washington stood and was told how 
the horses rode back and forth where people 
had once sat to worship. When the war was 
over the journal had disappeared. For a 
long time they had.no idea where it could 
be. Then some pages showed up in 1793 
in a butcher’s shop in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The buteher was using it to wrap pickles, 
and butter, or meat, and such. It wasn’t 
until 1855 they found the major portion of 
Bradford's journal, and found it in a tower 
library in England, It is through this jour- 


nal we have come to know that of the 102 


passengers jammed aboard the Mayflower, 
only 41 were Pilgrims, and of that group, 
only 27 were adults. It is no wonder then 
that faced with the threat of mutiny before 
they ever came to Provincetown, the Pilgrim 
Fathers had to solve this problem of human 
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conflict from which they could not flee. 
Then it was, in the hold of the Mayflower, 
before they ever set foot on American soil 
as a group, they established the order by 
which they would live here and they gave 
to America its first and one of its finest 
documents of democratic government in the 
Mayflower compact. 

But the fourth test upon them was yet to 
come. Once on land they faced the threat 
of conflict with the Indians and this was 
felt by all. They were outnumbered by the 
savages at least 2 to 1 and they organized 
their first civilian defense. With monu- 
mental struggle they hauled two cannons to 
the top of burial hill, each of the cannons 
weighing a thousand pounds, hauled by hu- 
man labor. They established one of the first 
signs of massive retaliation. But this was 
not the way to peace. And so a treaty was 
formed with the Indians. Some of us re- 
cently interested in the problem of the Amer- 
ican Army giving jurisdiction to the Japa- 
nese in the case of crime by an American 
soldier might be interested to know that the 
Pilgrims themselves, over 300 years ago, es- 
tablished this principle in their first cove- 
nant with the Indians. It was agreed that 
any white man committing a crime against 
the Indians would be punished according to 
tribal custom. 

But the Pilgrim Fathers went further yet. 
They invited the Indians to dinner. 

I remember the tale of a little girl who had 
some problems with her parents and had 
been chastized for them, coming later to the 
dinner table and being asked to return 
thanks. Somehow out of the past some 
praise for the 23d psalm crept into her prayer 
and she said, “Our Father, I thank Thee for 
the table set before me in the presence of 
mine enemies.” 


This was the technique of the Pilgrims and 
out of this I think I have learned two lessons. 
The first is that God’s loving care goes be- 
yond the element of food and shelter. Some- 
times we are tempted to associate the good- 
ness of God with physical bounty. We have 
every reason to be humble and grateful for 
the great blessings we have known here. Mrs. 
Otting, in speaking to one of the groups 
here this week, said that on her return from 
Asia and her experience in seeing poverty in 
India, it was almost more than she could 
stand to see a California supermarket. But 
when you look at your life further, you can 
see that limiting God’s loving care to plenty 
of material goods would really, in. essence, 
make life tragically barren. If you were 
only able to measure God’s loving care in 
terms of goods what would we say to those 
who have no goods? What would we tell 
them of God’s love to sustain them? Or 
what would we say to those who have goods 
but who have no health or who see no use 
for themselves? Or who have seen friends 
suffer and could not help them? Or hate 
themselves for the things they have done? 
Or are lonely, or who have lost loved ones 
and cannot penetrate the veil of death? 
You see what I mean? It would not be right 
to assume that God’s loving care ends with 
the green grass in front of the house, the fire 
in the fireplace, the turkey on the table, and 
the great plate-glass window with the city 
sparkling down below, and then tell people 
that beyond such things they must go it 
alone into the loss of a job, or the bad news 
from the doctor, or death in the family, or 
the intercontinental missile with thé hydro- 
gen warfare. No, we don’t go into these other 
things alone, God’s care includes all this 
and more. And our thanksgiving is really 
not just for the table set “in the presence of 
our enemies”; all the enemies that are de- 
structive to the goodness of life. 

Then there is this second lesson. The 
Pilgrims used a positive approach. This is 
the only hook on which I can hang my 
otherwise flip title for today. But, I mean 
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to propose quite seriously here that after 
long experience with God’s presence in the 
events of their lives, and after numerous 
encounters with human ruffians, the Pil- 
grims came to put the two together. Now 
this is not easy to do. Sometimes the ruffi- 
ans don’t want to come and more often 
really we don’t want to invite them. But 
the Pilgrims did it. It was because of this 
that Dr. Perry Miller, great historian on 
New England life at Harvard University 
says that the Puritans were America’s first 
great realists, because they brought the 
enemy under the same overarching love of 
God that they felt. 

This morning’s Scripture has a remark- 
able discussion of the process. It was writ- 
ten by an elder statesman of the early 
church in the midst of a controversy. There 
were Christians coming along who were say- 
ing, “I have fellowship with God,” “I know 
Him,” “I have no sin,” “I am in the light.” 
But the strange effect of their faith was that 
they failed to associate with others who 
were not im the light. The effect of their 
Christian experience was to make them con- 
clusive. The elder questioned this with a 
pretty frank statement. “By this,” he said, 
“we know that we abide in God—if we love 
one another. If anyone said, ‘I love God,’” 
says the elder, “and hates his brother, he 
is a liar.” And then he poses a challenge, 
“He who does not love his brother, whom 
he has seen, cannot love God whom he has 
not seen.” 

We all experience something of the love 
of God in our mates, in our children, and 
our friends. I have noticed that the canvas- 
sers who have gone out, and the deacons 
who go out calling in connection with 
church membership, so often come back 
with their own experience bigger and their 
own spirits revitalized by the sharing of 
heart-to-heart talk with other people they 
have never known before. Then they begin 
to see God in a bigger way than ever be- 
fore. This is only a hint. Says the elder 
statesman, we can know God’s love so much 
more when we begin to love those who at 
the moment to us are not so good. When 
we broaden out the love we have experienced 
for our fellow men, then we begin to detect 
something new and fresh and different we 
have never known before about God’s love. 

And so, the Pilgrims, confident of God’s 
love this far on their journey, went the rest 
of the way and invited the Indians to dinner. 
This is what Dr. Halford Luccock calls 
marching off the map. It’s like Abraham 
entering fnto unchartered areas. And all 
this and its reward, the Pilgrims lived with 
the indians in 40 years of peace. 

This Thanksgiving I will give thanks for 
our Nation and our Nation’s friends—for 
Canada, for Australia, for England, West 
Germany, Japan, Lebanon and for Turkey. 
But when I look out beyond the borders of 
Turkey, there is where the problem starts, 
because there is the border of the enemy. 
And there must be some way to do some- 
thing about him. 

It is not enough to sit behind a Maginot 
line of bombers, or missiles, and growl 
threats at the change of the status quo. It 
is time, now for us, as it was for the Pilgrims, 
to win friends and influence people, It’s 
time to invite a few wild Indians to dinner, 
it’s time to destroy the enemy as Abraham 
Lincoln proposed he be destroyed, by making 
him a friend. When we give prayers at 
Thanksgiving in our home, I will be a bit 
more comfortable for having shared in share 
our surplus, but that is just a beginning. I 
hope you will join me in praying that 
America today be as realistic as the Pilgrims, 
and as directly and constructively set out, 
with God's help, to dissolve the enmity that 
faces the world today. 

Oh Thou, who didst send Thy Son to sit 
down at dinner with men the rest of the 
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world could not love, grant. that the table 
He established may grow until all mankind 
may be joined there in giving thanks to Thee. 
Amen, 








Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of St. Casimir’s Parish, Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1957 marked the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of St. Casimir’s Parish in the 
city of Detroit. 

The 15th District of Michigan, which 
I have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress, and our city of Detroit have many 
churches, but none is more loved--by the 
people of our city than St. Casimir’s. 

The idea of a Polish parish was first 
originated and set forth before the arch- 
diocesan’ director of Detroit, Bishop 
Borgess, in the year 1882. Shortly after, 
6 lots were purchased at 23d and Myrtle 
and permission was granted. by the 
bishop to build a combination church 
and school. The Reverend Paul Gutow- 
ski was appointed its first pastor, and 
his flock consisted of only 70 families. 

In April of 1883 the first mass in the 
new church was offered and the church 
was blessed by the vicar general of the 
diocese of Detroit. By 1885 the parish 
had so flourished that additional space 
was needed to house the sisters who had 
previously used the school as their con- 
vent. A new foundation was laid in 1889 
and construction was started on a new 
church which would accommodate the 
rapidly growing parish as the old edifice 
had proved inadequate for the needs of 
the people. In 1893 St. Casimir’s cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary and its near- 
ly completed growth was a reflection of 
the love which the parishioners had for 
their church. . ‘ 

This is the church and school which 
my own father attended in his boyhood. 
It was his often expressed thought that 
it was the training and good example 
given by the priests and Sisters of this 
parish that contributed so much in his 
rise to the Congress of the United 
States. 

This wonderful old parish has con- 
tinued to grow in the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people of Detroit. Its pres- 
ent pastor, my good friend and likewise 
a friend of my dad, Rev. Edward Maisel, 
has served his parishioners since Jan- 
uary 17, 1920. 


St. Casimir’s former parishioners re- 
turn to the parish from time to time and 
many of them were present when this 
wonderful parish celebrated its 75th 
anniversary this year. 

St. Casimir’s has given many young 
men and women to the service of God. 
Nine priests and forty-five Sisters have 
come from this parish. One of its sons 
rose to the rank of bishop, a high honor 
to this dear and wonderful parish. Dur- 
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ing the last war 510 young men entered 
the armed service and 23 gave their 
lives in the service of their beloved 
country. 

This parish has a fine and splendid 
history. Its diamond anniversary is a 
source of much joy to those who have 
known and loved St. Casimir’s for the 
great good which it has brought forth 
through the work of its priests, Sisters, 
and parishioners. 





Getting Harder Te Swallow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Rock Hill Herald of December 
31, 1957, December 30, 1957, and Decem- 
ber 21, 1957. 

The articles follow: 

GETTING Harper To SwALLow 


If you're like most people, you're spending 
more money for government than you are 
for food. 

Total government spending—Federal, 
State, and local—came to $104 billion in 
1956. Tax Foundation, Inc., a private re- 
search organization, says Americans spent 
$1,976 per family for government that year 
and $1,352 per family for food. 

Back in 1946 Americans spent $1,086 per 
family for government and $933 per family 
for food. 

In only one year since then, 1947, have the 
American people spent more for food than 
they spent for government. 

Goverument spending has grown from $47 
billion a year in 1946 to $104 billion in 1956 
(and still higher this year). In the same 
period spending for food has increased from 
$40 billion to $71 billion. 

No wonder the farmers are having a hard 
time. 





PLAYING For HIGH STAKES 


The battle between the United States 
and Russia for the balance of power in the 
world is not likely to be won with military 
weapons. 

The real battle is likely to be won with eco- 
nomic and political weapons. There are 
signs that Russia is really going to put on 
the pressure in this kind of war in 1958. 

The Soviets are stepping up their foreign- 
aid program. Last week the Russians offered 
all Asian and African nations economic aid. 
The Soviets claimed there were no strings 
attached. They made a point of claiming 
that such aid from the West always costs the 
independence of the countries, being helped. 

Clearly the Russians realize that their best 
chance of defeating the West is not in a 
military war—which might result in the de- 
struction of both sides. The Soviets believe 
they can beat the West by winning to their 
side the millions of people in the under- 
developed countries of Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia. 

The Russian plan is simple. The Soviets 
will get their foot in the door by giving eco- 
nomic, ‘military and technical aid on easy 
terms. ‘Then they will start spreading their 
political ideas. 

The Russians can make things rough for 
us because they ape not bothered by truth or 


- 
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by principles. -They don’t care. who gets 
hurt, just so long as they win. “ ‘ 

We can expect every low blow in the 
The Russians will try to use the tension be- 
tween Israel and the Arab nations to stir up 
trouble in the Middle East. They will try to 
get the Arabs to seize oil company properties. 
They will spread lies and fan hatreds. 

In the face of the stepped-up foreign aid 
program of the Russians, there are likely to 
be Members of Congress who will oppose more 
United States spending for foreign aid. 
There may even be an effort to cut United 
States foreign aid spending in the interest 
of economy. Yet this is a field in which the 
United States must redouble its. efforts if it 
is to meet the challenge of the Russians. 

The military and scientific buildup must 
continue for our own protectin here and now, 
But missiles and other new weapons can buy 
us only an uneasy stalemate. The real war 
already is being fought with political and 
economic weapons. This is a war we must 
win. 


DaNGER BEHIND THE Book BaN 


Every now and then there are demands 
by groups or by individuals that a book be 
banned as indecent. 

The demands come from people who are 
sincere. Their intentions are good. What 
they do not realize is that their concern over 
protecting youngsters (and adults) from un- 
healthy influences leads them to endanger 
freedom of the press. 

There’s no question that a lot of filth is 
marketed as realism, or earthy writing. 
There’s no question that a lot of filth is 
written simply because it will sell—with the 
aid of a bosomy cover. 

Yet banning books is not the way to deal 
with the problem. There’s just no way to set 
up a hard and fast rule about what's decent 
and what’s indecent. There’s no way to 
decide what people have a right to read and 
what they don’t have a right to read. 

What is unsuitable for youngsters may be 
rewarding for adult minds. What is dis- 
tasteful to some people may be challenging 
to others. 

If we can censor, or ban, books dealing with 
sex, can we not also censor, or ban, books 
dealing with politics, or science, or eco- 
nomics? ‘The Soviets rewrite their history 
books from time to time, banning facts they 
no longer wish the people to remember. Do 
we want this to happen here? It can—if we 
fall for the technique of book banning. 

Sensible parents will find ways to guide 
their children’s reading along the proper 
paths. This is their responsibility. Parents 
also have the responsibility, in a democracy, 
of protecting the right of expression of views 
they do not agree with. 

United States Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas sums it up pretty well. He says: 

“I have the same confidence in the ability 
of qur people to reject noxious literature as 
I have in their capacity to sort out the true 
from the false in theology, economics, poli- 
tics or any other field. 





Support Probable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 


titled “Support Probable,” which ap-_ 
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peared in the January 5, 1958, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.: 

It is quite evident that there is going to 
be plenty of opposition to many of the pro- 
posals on Federal aid to education recently 
advanced by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

However, there is one NEA proposal which 
should meet with widespread approval. 

This is the one dealing with income taxes 
paid by teachers. Under present law, most 
teachers are unable to deduct from gross 
taxable income the money spent to improve 
their educations and thus their value as 
teachers. 

“There has always been an inequity in the 
treatment of teachers’ income taxes,” says 
@ spokesman for the NEA. “Teachers are 
spending’ money to become better teachers. 
These educational expenses should be de- 
ductible from gross taxable income. Most 
teachers now cannot deduct these expenses 
and this is unjust. And whereas improved 
educational standards were a need before, 
they now are a necessity.” 

‘ We believe that the educators will find 
considerable support for the position that 
such professional expenses as summer school 
costs should be deductible. 





——~ Sputnik, Zhukov, and Christian 
Expectancy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
' OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ser- 
mon delivered by the Reverend Jerry W. 
Trexler, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in San Mateo, Calif., which -is 
particularly timely in its subject matter 
and treatment of one of the biggest exist- 
ing world problems: - 

SPUTNIK, ZHUKOV, AND CHRISTIAN 
: ANCY 


(By Rev. Jerry W. Trexler) 


In Phyllis Stark's delightful book, I Chose 
a Parson, you must remember that she is 
the wife of a man who has been long in the 
Anglican ministry. Therefore, she is in the 
privileged seat of being able to rather hu- 
morously chide her own people. At one 
point she is recalling a remark made by 
someone else to the effect that during Lent 
you have the season of the church ‘year 
when Episcopalians think it is wrong to sin. 
I have the feeling that Nikita Krushchev 
must have felt that way about the 40th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
To the immense relief of everyone he called 
off the conflict that seemed to be mounting 
between Syria and Turkey. And then for 
the benefit of those of us who couldn’t come 
to Moscow to see the parade, he gave the 
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the Russians on the back and say, “Good 
play, old boy,” because at this point we are 
desperately concerned that it may be the 
turning of @ tide in which we are so deeply 
involved, 

Dr. Ben Gaskell reported recently a meet- 
ing addressed by the Congresswoman, Mar~ 
THA GRIFFITHS, in which she suggested that 
sputnmik has brought profound changes to 
the fundamental defense of this. country. 
Far to the north of us we have been at work 
for some years building an Arctic line of de- 
fense with radar—a rapid and early warn- 
ing system. This radar system has been 
designed ‘to detect jet planes, traveling pos- 
sibly a thowsand miles an hour, before they 
get over our country. Now it is required to 
detect the intercontinental missile, travel- 
ing as much, perhaps, as 18,000 miles an 
hour; required to detect them while they 
are still, small as they are, some 3,000 miles 
away. Congresswoman GRIFFITHS suggests 
that the draft is somewhat obsolete now. 
Once the missile with the hydrogen warhead 
has landed, it’s too late to call men to the 
colors and train them for scientific engage- 
ment. 

At a meeting of a goodly, section of an 
Army cheering group in New York recently, 
there was an outspoken intimation that 
Strategic Air Command, our atomic bomber 
force, is outdated by this and that our 
greatest problem now is that we have no 
ground-to-missile missile. As a consequence 
of all of these innuendoes, the administra- 
tion is getting what a friend of mine used 
to call the old what-for. The Gallup poll in- 
dicates that the prestige of the President has 
fallen considerably. U.S. News & World Re- 
port says that the White House staff and the 
President himself are jolted by the critical 
letters received. 

A certain amount of political “hay” will be. 
made over this with a certain number of 
congressional investigations and all the rest. 
But by and large, I think I detect in America 
already an atmosphere of refreshing return 
to the hustie and bustle. Of course, it is go- 
ing to cost more money. Of course, the debt 
limit may have to go up. Of course, those 
who have been wanting a reduction in taxes 
will have to let that go by. But beyond all 
that, it is possible that out of this emer- 
gency we will clear up some of what we un- 
derstand exists in the wa _ of interservice 
rivalry. It is possible that we will establish 
a higher status for men of cma intellect and 
scientific endeavor who are willing to give 
themselves to the work the Government finds 
at hand and make amends for the days of the 
McCarthy investigations. It is possible that 
we will engage in more basic research as well 
as in applied research. It is possible that we 
will make some effort. to evaluate our high- 
school and college schooling to find ways to 
move along more rapidly the students of 
Outstanding ability. If we go at this whole 
thing. with earnestness, it may even be that 


we will develop a morg sympathetic inter- . 


change with our allies. President Eisenhow- 
er’s suggestion that he will attend the next 
NATO méeting is a move in this direction, 
longed for by the British and the French for 
some time. 
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‘to think this morning about the reason for 

which we buy time. Is it so that we can 
live a little longer? Or is it so that we can 
accomplish something of utmost worthwhile- 
ness in the world? Now, it is at this point 
in the 40th anniversary celebration of the 
Bolsheviks that Marshal Zhukov speaks more 
to me significantly than the satellites in 
their orbit. Sputnik speaks of scientific 
achievement but Zhukov reminds me of the 
moral nature of the Communist Party, of the 
moral nature of our most basic conflicts. 
Now, Marshal Zhukov is not a very tragic 
figure, really.. He has been downgraded. He 
has been disappointed. But he hasn’t been 
liquidated. He is still better off than those 
purged in blood by the secret police, or the 
peasants who have been uprooted from their 
traditional homes of centuries to move and 
work on collective farms. He is better off 
than the millions who died in slave-labor 
eamps in Siberia. Or the Jews who were sys- 
tematically exterminated, or the 20,000 Ger- 
man scientists and technicians and their 
families picked up and moved bodily inta 
Russia; or the Finns, or the Czechs, or the 
Poles, or the East Germans, or the Hungari- 
ans, or the refugees whose freedoms were 
lost and whose lives were crushed over recent 
years. He is a mild symbol but he is an 
omen in the 40th anniversary of the revolu- 
tion of something we must never forget. I 
speak of something at the heart of the great- 
est empire the world has ever known, cover- 
ing one-fourth of the earth’s surface and 
touching one-third of the earth’s people. 
At the heart of that empire there is just one 
thing, a drive for domination, a hunger for 
power where people are but pawns. 

These then are the two extremes—sputnik 
with scientific progress on the one hand— 
and the inhuman structure on the other, 
that holds the people down. And in this 
particular situation, it seems to me, we must 
remember that we dan be overtaken by 
either extreme. In fact, the greatest ulti- 
mate threat to us is not in the Kremlin’s 
scientific progress but in her massive out- 
reach in all directions, her hunger for power 
where the people are but pawns. 

- We could well get ahead again in scien- 
tific development only to find that we had 
lost more of the Near East, or Africa, or 
Asia. eConsider this possibility, that science 
is for the Russians just one more tool, just 
one more rabbit to be pulled out of the hat 
to distract our attention; that it is just as 
temporary as some of the other facets in the 
great development of the Empire. From our 
point of view the Russians are doing a re- 
markable thing with science. Scientists are 
in the most favored position in the country 
but so, also, at one time was the proletariats, 
so, also, the developers of heavy industry, 
so, at one time, also, was the army. But, 
ultimately all of them were discarded or put 
in the shed as tools to be used. There is 
but. ome power and that is the power of the 
clique that calls itself the party. While we 
buy time with scientific effort now, let us 
remember that science for the Russians is 
but one phase and we had better be using 
our time to do what we can to save the 
world from what the intertestimental He- 
brews used to call the “abomination of 
desolation,” If the Soviets would encom- 
pass the world with something of evil con- 
sequence to the human spirit, it is up to 
us to file countersuit and seek to save the 
world with good. But; alas, this 
might be costly. Not so much in terms of 

as in price to be paid with'our at- 


of 
This might be that we would have to 
demonstrate here, even here, a little bit more 
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of interracial democracy. Madam Pandit 
spoke yesterday, the sister of Nehru. The 
headline writers chose to pick up her remark 
“that the world could not exist half Cadillac 
and half oxcart.” But down further in 
the article is the more important thing she 
has to say when she reminds us that the 
massive millions of Asia are sensitive to dis- 
crimination. And it reminds me, I heard 
somewhere, that Khrushchev may have de- 
layed the firing of the missile that launched 
the first satellite for several weeks so that 
he would not wipe off the front pages of the 
world newspapers the thing he enjoyed see- 
ing there, the stories of the United States 
and Little Rock. It might also be, that with 
a certain kind of humble friendliness, stop 
asserting our superiority among our friends 
and allies. This has hurt them a number of 
times. 

It might be that we will have to cut back 
on our belligerencies in certain ways toward 
evildoers. I have been interested that 
Edward R. Murrow has raised the question 
about the recognition of Red China. Now, 
at the same time there has appeared in our 
news releases, the suggestion that the Young 
Republicans have had a discussion about the 
same matter. I think there is a difference 
between the reasons. AsI got the newspaper 
story, the Young Republicans were concerned 
because some San Francisco businessmen 
would like to do trade with Red China. But 
Edward R. Murrow is raising the moral ques- 
tion about how can you do anything to make 
better a land with which you refuse to talk. 

It might be that we would have to share 
our faith. Our Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, has more than once reminded 
us that the Federal Government can only do 
so much and then great churchman that he 
ts, he has pointed out on numerous occasions 
that the churches have a function to fill. 
We have something to send abroad, that while 
they bide for time the healing must come in 
the words of faith we have to offer. 

Now, I say this with tongue in cheek; 
but for some the price may seem too high. 
Not the cost of energy or money, but the very 
nature of our own land would be changed by 
these things and that might hurt some 
people. 

Centuries ago when the massive might of 
Syria and Babylon was thrown in consecutive 
order against Israel,-the prophets of the day 
made a penetrating inquiry. “Is -it pos- 
sible,” they asked, “that God not only allows, 
but actually would promote evil that could 
grow and become nationalized and throw it- 
self against the good people?” And they 
came to the conclusion that that could be 
so. God might actually allow nations that 
are bad to grow strong because God has a 
Purpose and it is God’s purpose to make good 
nations better. And so, just as every hard 
element He placed on the earth must have 
an abrasive of equal hardness to rub against 
it and to polish it if it is to shine with all 
its life, so He allows evil in the world to rub 
with harshness against goodness that the 
good might be made better. That’s what 
God expects and that’s what Christians 
expect. 

Let us then face the temporary scientific 
challenge. But let us also face the greater 
moral challenge which has to do-with the 
ultimate nature of world civilization. 

We give Thee thanks for the privilege of 
being born into these days, O God. We have 
rejoined in the storied form of the exploits 
of our fathers as they faced the primitive 
wilderness in the life of their day. But Thou 
hast been good to us that we should have no 
less challenge and no less hope,that we might 
see the day when our children will rejoice 
in the residue of goodness we have gained 
and left forthem. Grant Thy guidance upon 
this land that it may be an instrument for 
Thy, peace both now and forevermore. 
Amen. 
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The Atheistic Character of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid address given by His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard 
J. Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, 
entitled “The Atheistic Character of 
Communism” and delivered before the 
Oriel Society dinner in Boston, Mass., the 
evening of December 14, 1957. 

Archbishop Cushing, in his outstand- 
ing address clearly presents the histori- 
cal background of atheistic communism, 
indicting and convicting the Commu- 
nists from their own utterances and defi- 
nitely establishing from a_ historical 
angle the fact that “the goal of this 
world rule is to establish an enforced 
atheism for all men through what the 
Communists call dialectical and histori- 
cal materialism. 

As Archbishop Cushing well and for- 
cibly said in his address, “It would be well 
if some of those who advocate and en- 
courage peaceful coexistence with Soviet 
Russia would read these words and simi- 
lar ones by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin, the four horsemen of commu- 
nism.” 

The address follows: 

Tue ATHEISTIC CHARACTER OF COMMUNISM 

The holy season of Advent reminds us that 
the promise of a Redeemer brightened the 
first page of the history of mankind. The 
confident hope aroused by this promise 
softened the loss of an earthly paradise. It 
was this“hope that accompanied the human 
race on its weary journey, until the coming 
of the Saviour ushered in our Christian 
civilization. But the struggle between good 
and evil continued as a sad legacy of the 
original fall of man. In our time there has 
come forward on the side of evil the grave 
menace, atheistic communism. 

These thoughts expressed at the beginning 
of the encyclical !etter of Pius XI on atheistic 
communism ring with more eloquence today 
than when they were first uttered. At that 


time, Communist dictatorship ruled one-~ 


sixth of the globe; today it dominates more 
than one-third of the world, with 1 billion 
people directly under its iron heel. And 
at the 40th celebration of the Bolshevik 
Revolution last month, it renewed in its own 
peculiar Marxist-Leninist jargon its boast 
that it will destroy American sovereignty and 
will become master of the globe “in the not 
too far distant future.” ; 

This recent declaration of world conquest 
is merely a reiteration of what communism 
has affirmed from its very beginnings—and 
specifically set down in “The Program of the 
Communist International,” adopted at the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist 
International, held in Moscow. in 1926, 
There we learn on page after page that, the 
whole objective of the Communist movement 
is to bring about the world dictatorship of 
the proletariat, in order to usher in the Com- 
munist society—world communism—or the 
earthly paradise for man as an animal. 

The goal of this world rule is to establish 

an enforced atheism for all men through 
aon the Communists call dialectical and 
historical materialism. Their , of 
1928 begins by declaring that it stands on 
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the advocacy and propagation of the dialecti- 
cal materialism of Marx and Engels. From 
thence, it goes on in an important intro- 
ductory sentence to state that this advocacy 
leads logically to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and communism established through 
the international proletarian revolution. 

It may be said here, incidentally, that 
this dictatorship of the proletariat cannot 
be established without some form of violence 
and is actually a dictatorship over the pro- 
letariat by the Communist Party. Both of 
these facts were frankly stated by Stalin. 
He wrote that anyone who thinks that the 
proletarian revolution can be achieved by 
peaceful means has either gone out of his 
mind and lost normal human understanding, 
or has grossly and openly repudiated the pro- 
letarian revolution. 

It would be well if some of those who 
advocate and encourage peaceful coexistence 
with Soviet Russia would read these words 
and similar onés by Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin, the four horsemen of commu- 
yjism. 

You are familiar with the ruthless dicta- 
tor Stalin. A word on the other three may 
be of interest. 

Marx was exiled from his native Germany 
when he was $1, because of political activity 
against the German Government. He spent 
most of the rest of his life in England. 
There, living in poverty and largely on hand- 
outs from his wealthy friend, Friedrich 
Engels, he spent his time in the British Mu- 
seum, the biggest library in England, study- 
ing books and working out his theories, the 
ideas which we now call communism. 

Engels, who had known Marx in Germany, 

had inherited a factory in England. He was 
one of the capitalists Marx claimed caused 
all the world’s troubles. But both Marx and 
Engels thought their ideas were so important 
that they didn’t mind living on hated profits 
to give Marx time ‘to think about his 
theories. 
, Marx and Engels wrote out the theories 
not only in the Communist Manifesto but 
also in a large book entitled Das Kapital 
(Capital). When Marx died in 1883, En- 
gles finished writing Das Kapital and pub- 
lished it. Marx wrote other books and ar- 
ticles, but the Manifesto and Das Kapital are 
the best known of his writings. Ineall of 
them he told the world what he found 
wrong with private ownership and he 
spelled out the blueprints of communism. 


Lenin, the first Communist dictator, was 
@ professional revolutionist who was a bit- 
ter enemy of czarist Russia. While Lenin 
was still in school, the Czarist government 
killed his older brother for his political ac- 
tivity. Lenin never forgot it. He had 
loved his brother and considered him a hero. 
He resolved to spend the rest of his life with 
only one aim—to drive the czarist govern- 
ment out of Russia. 

While he was still a young man, Lenin 
read a Russian translation of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto and for him Marx’s theories 
were the answer to all his problems. He al- 
ready wanted to get rid of the rulers of 
Russia. Marx’s plans for the perfect Com- 
munist world gave him a readymade theory 
to develop. 

He plunged into the work of organizing 
the secret revolutionary party. After a long 
time, which included years in prison and 
exile in Siberia, he became head of the Bol- 
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how to create a revolutionary political 


party. 

The whole of Lenin’s theory boils down to 
this: if you want to take over the power of 
@ government, it doesn’t matter how you get 
that power or what you do, after you have 
won, to keep that power. You don’t even 
have to think about what is right or what is 
wrong, what is kind or what is cruel, so 
long as it gets you the power you want. 

It was this idea of Lenin’s that enabled 


him, along with Trotsky, Stalin, and others, . 


to take over the government of Russia. 

But I am concerned today with the phi- 
losophy behind communism insofar as it re- 
lates to God and religion. 

That dynamic, militant atheism is the root 
of that system and that the spread of 
atheistic ideas by force is one of its chief 
features can be proved by endless quotations 
from the writings and words of the Com- 
munists themselves. It is very important 


that we remember these basic thoughts for. 


two reasons. First, that we may be alert to 
the widespread and cunning persecution of 
all who believe in God carried on by Soviet 
power everywhere that it establishes itself, 


and, second, in order that we will under- 


stand, that because of its very atheistic 
nature and what results therefrom we can’t 
do business with Moscow. 

It is essential that we remember and re- 
peat over and over again Stalin’s words on 
this subject from the famous chapter four 
of his History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Dialectical materialism 
is the world outlook of the Marxist-Leninist 
or Communist 

Now, what does ‘dialectical materialism 
mean? It is the enunciation of atheism as 
communism’s world outlook. 

Materialism is the assertion that all reality 
is matter, that there is no God or soul or 
world of the spirit. 

Frederick Engels, the coworker with Karl 
Marx, expressed it clearly when he wrote: 
“Nothing exists outside nature and man, and 
the higher. beings our religious fantasies 
have created are only the fantastic reflection 
of our own existence.” 

But communism goes even beyond that, 
and seeks to eliminate any necessity of a 
Creator. This it does through the dialectical 
part of dialectical materialism. By this 
theory it seeks to prove that matter—which 
is said to be the only reality—is autodynamic, 
or in other words, self-creating. It pro- 
claims matter and motion in matter to be 
eternal. 


Engels puts it thus: “Motion is the mode — 


of existence of matter. Matter without mo- 
tion is just as unthinkable as motion with- 
out matter. Motion is, therefore, as un- 
— and indestructible as matter 
1f.’’ 

From this thought the Communist philoso- 
phy in its dialectical materialism erects the 
law of opposites; namely, the contention that 


.in every existing thing or substance there 


are to be found opposites, whose pressure 
against each other brings about. life, 
dynamism, motion. 

We can see immediately that this is an 
effort to get rid of the first of the five proofs 
by St. Thomas Aquinas of the existence of 
God; namely, that the existence of motion 
in matter proves the existence of a first 
mover, Almighty God. 


But communism by this argument of” 
Engels cannot get rid of the truth that any- © 


thing moved must be so set in motion by 


something or somebody moving it, which © 


brings us ultimately to the necessity of a first 
mover, Almighty God. 

We can understand, then, why Engels, in 
his determination to prove that God was not 
the Creator, began to write an extensive baok, 
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We can understand, too, why Lenin in his 

turn declared that the Communist magazine 
Under the Banner of Marxiem must be an 
organ of militant atheism, and why it should 
carry on untiring atheist propaganda and an 
untiring atheist fight. He also advises his 
followers that “Engels long ago urged the 
leaders of the modern proletariat to translate 
for mass distribution among the people the 
militant atheist literature of the end of the 
18th century.’ And as early as 1908, he pro- 
duced his important work, Materialism and 
Empiro-Criticism, .in order to establish 
definitely and permanently the materialistic 
and atheistic basis of communism. 

When we grasp this fundamental philos- 
ophy of communism,.we are not surprised to 
read from the pen of Lenin the following 
blasphemous thought: “Religion is one of 
the forms of spiritual oppression that every- 
where weighs on the masses of the people, 
who are crushed by perpetual toil for the 
benefit of others, and by want and isolation. 
The impotence of the exploited ciasees in 
the struggle against the exploiters engenders 
faith in a better life ond the grave just as 
inevitably as the im ce of the savage in 
his struggle against nature engenders faith 
in gods, in devils, miracles, and so forth. To 
him who toils and suffers want all his life, 
religion teaches humility and patience on 
earth, consoling him of the hope of reward 
in heaven. And to those who live on the 
labor of others, religion teaches charity on 
earth, offering them a very cheap justifica- 
tion for their whole existence as exploiters 
and selling them at a suitable price tickets 
for admission to heavenly bliss. Religion is 
the opium of the people. Religion is a kind 
of spiritual.gin in which the slaves of capital 
drown their human shape and their claims to 
any decent human life.” 

The expression “Religion is the opium of 
the people,” rings out in many Communist 
documents and discussions, constantly com- 
mitting Communists to the complete de- 
struction of religion. 

“Religion is the opium of the people” — this 
dictum is the cornerstone of the whole 
Marxist view on religion, It has always re- 
garded all modern and churches and 
all religious organizations as instruments or 
bourgeois reaction that serve to defend ex- 
ploitation and to drug the working class. 

We need not go far  pesabey a cardaenrrend 
bitter campaign against. God right here in 
the United States, carried on by the Com- 
munists. The Communist Party in -this- 
country has issued two books, at least, 
against religion. One of these .is entitled 
The Origins of Christianity by Archibald 
Robertson, issued by International Pub- 
lishers im 1954. We will not go into this 
book further than quoting: the names of 
two of its chapters—How Man Made God 
and The Legend of Jesus Christ. In blas- 
phemy it is matched by the other publica- 
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Parties of the world, declared: “The theory 
of Marxism-Leninism derives from dialecti- 
cal materialism. This world outlook reflects 
the universal law of development of nature, 
society, and human thinking.” 

, They declared “dialectical materialism” to 
be “valid in the past, the present, and the 
future.” Immediately there comes to mind 
the definition by Lenin that dialectical ma- 
terialism is “a materialism which is abso- 
lutely atheistic and resolutely hostile to all 
religion.” 

The history of Christianity, however, can- 
not be explained by the theory of historical 
materialism. The Sermon on the Mount and 
the work of Redemption on Calvary are 
historical events that transcend the logic of 
dialectical materialism. But precisely be- 
cause Catholics, if they live up to their 
faith and their calling, are most opposed to 
communism, they constitute for the Marxist 
leaders the main object of attack. 


The consequence is that communism is 
the greatest enemy the Catholic Church -has 
had to face in the past 2,000 years. At the 
present time the church is enduring a psr- 
secution aimed at her total destruction, and 
the scientific and methodical planning of 
that persecution in no way cloaks its brutal- 
ity. The persecution rages over. a large area 
of Christendom and over vast territories of 
Asia. . Behind the persecution is a formidable 
organization such as was never in the hands 
of the persecutors in the past. 

For us the world activities of the Kremlin 
and its followers, based on the worid outlook 
of dialectical materialism holds out the 
promise - (unless checked) of the catacombs 
of the 20th century. It threatens all who 
believe in God with a persecution more 
devastating, because more varied in its 
method—brutal toward many and subtly 
subversive for others—that has ever been 
experienced in previous history. 

To understand communism we must know 
from the writings and words of Communists 
the philosophy behind this international 
conspiracy. It is the pagan philosophy of 
atheism or, in the language of the Com- 
munist textbooks, dialectical materialism. 
Its ultimate aim, to establish a worldwide 
society without God and with man without 
@ soul. Its methods and techniques are 
directly or indirectly focused on the attain- 
ment of that goal. No one expressed it better 
than Pope Pius XI when he wrote in his 
prophetic encyclical letter “Communism is 
intrinsically evil. We cannot cooperate with 
it.” We might add, we cannot coexist. with 
it or do business with it for it is dedicated 
to our own conquest through wars cold or 
hot and ultimately to the worldwide estab- 
lishment of the communistic society. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
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The situation which confronts the 435 
Representatives and 96 Senators is a complex 
and critical one. ._ It is complex on the farm 
front, on the economic front, on the defense 
front, and on the political front (congres- 
sional elections are due in 1958). 

But the last few days have proven that the 
thing the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
will be most remembered for is how it re- 
acts to the greatest threat to United States 
security in the history of the Republic. 

For there is no longer any doubt that 
United States security is gravely periled. 

Some are proposing that we spend up to 
15 billions more in national-defense fields 
alone in the coming fiscal years. The 
average citizen has no idea what a tremen- 
dous difference such a spending program 
would make in his.life. 

Deficit spending would have to be under- 
taken to a large degree and inflation would 
surely follow. Controls might even be nec- 
essary in certain segments of the economy. 

The Eisenhower administration, of course, 
is not going to propose to spend $15 billion 
more than is being spent in the current fiscal 
year (approximately 72 billions). Nor is the 
administration going to propose that 13 ad- 
ditional billions be spent—the amount rec- 
ommended by a highly competent committee 
which recently studied the prospect of what 
might happen to us in case of war with the 
Soviet Union. 

But the administration will propose to 
spend several billion dollars more than in 
the past year and Congress will probably in- 
crease that. Some nondefense expenditures 
will be cut out altogether: 

This then is the big issue for the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress—how much can 
we afford to spend and not to spend? 





Sputnik or No, We Have a Job To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Cheraw, S. C., Chronicle, of 
December. 19, 1957: 

SPuTNIK oz No, Wr Have a Jos To Do 


Anything worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing well, and the crisis in American educa- 
tion had to be faced sooner or later, even 
had there never been a sputnik or a threat 
from international communism. 

A good educational system is a legitimate 
end in itself, one which demands constant 
reappraisal and improvement. Unfortu- 
nately, we Americans are so constituted that 
we never get very excited about anything 
until we are faced with a crisis of one sort 
or another, and partially because of this 
trait, we have lived, for well over a genera- 
tion, in one crisis after another, either real 
or artificially inspired. 


Our crisis in education, however, is un- 
doubtedly real. We simply aren’t doing the 
job we should, although we must always 
remember that there are many fine excep- 
tions to this generalization. Our grandpar- 
ents probably received a better classical edu~ 
cation than many of our children are now 
getting. The older generation appears to 
have retained what they learned better than 
we do, primarily because they received more 
scholastic discipline. 

While we would not discredit every idea 
advanced by the school of progressive edu- 
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cation, we do believe that our ideas must 
undergo much revision and revaluation. 
We suspect that we have coddled our young 
scholars too much; we’ve given them too 
much liberty; we’ve burdened teachers and 
the school with jobs which parents ought to 
have done in the home. We've overempha- 
sized development of the whole personality 
of the schoolchild and thereby neglected the 
importance of classical and scientific scholar- 
ships. 

The fault by no means lies exclusively 
with our educators. Society must shoulder 
its share of the responsibility. We've paid 
far greater tribute to our athletes than to 
our scholars, although we do not underesti- 
mate the importance of physical education 
for all our students. We've admired enter- 
tainers of doubtful talent or importance 
more than we have teachers or scientists and 
rewarded them with phenomenal Salaries, 
while ignoring educational needs. 

We’ve overemphasized the quality of schdéol 
buildings and overlooked the importance of 
curriculum and teaching skills. We'’veelet 
industry lure scientists and potential teach- 
ers away from schools, universities, and the 
research laboratory, preferring consumer 
luxuries to scientific advance and expansion 
of knowledge. 

We've allowed some of our schools to be- 
come “reformatories,” holding in class re- 
fractory, undisciplined students who belong 
somewhere else. Our children, imitating our 
shallow sense of values, go to great lengths 
to avoid the stigma of being branded a 
scholar or an “egghead.” Gifted children do 
not do their best work for fear of losing 
social stature and popularity among their 
contemporaries. 

Therefore it’s become smart and socially 
acceptable to test and push the teacher as 
far as one can, to defy discipline, to sacrifice 
learning for leadership, popularity, and a 
hodgepodge of often meaningless extracurric- 
ular activities. 

The most important factor in developing 
personality and attaining maturity is the 
educational process itself. One develops 
character and reaches a deeper understand- 
ing of life and the society in which he lives 
by mastefing history, literature, foreign lan- 
guages, political science; by learning in the 
laboratory of the wonders of nature, of the 
marvels of creation, of the exciting mysteries 
solved through physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry. 

Certainly American education can avoid 
the danger of overemphasizing science at the 
expense of the humanities and a classical 
liberal education. There’s nothing to pre- 
vent our strengthening our academic efforts 
along the entire line, offering an opportu- 
nity to all students to get the best educa-. 
tion of which he is capable of attaining. 

The job is not one for educators alone. 
Without the interest and support of society 
as a whole, professional educators can 
achieve little. Our present situation calls 
for a reawakening along a broad front. 





The Most Reverend Howard J. Carroll, 
D. D., Bishop of the -Altoona-Johns- 
town Diocese 
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Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 2, the Most Reverend Howard 
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Joseph Carroll, D. D., was consecrated 
as bishop of the Altoona-Johnstown 
Catholic Diocese. We welcome this 
learned man and spiritual head of the 
150,000 Catholics in Pennsylvania’s 8 
counties which his diocese will com- 
prise. 

Bishop Carroll was born in Pittsburgh, 
the son of the late William and Margaret 
Carroll. He is 1 of 3 sons, all of whom 
are priests. A brother, the Most Rev- 
erend Coleman F. Carroll, is auxiliary 
bishop of Pittsburgh. Another brother, 
the late Msgr. Walter S. Carroll, was 
attached to the Papal Secretariat of 
State in the Vatican City at the time of 
his death in 1950. 

Bishop Carroll came to Washington as 
assistant general secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in 
1938. He was named general secretary 
in 1944. He has been active on national 
boards of the United Service Organiza- 
tions and last year was named by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to a people-to-people 
peace board. The French Government 
has made him a Chevalier of the Order 
of the Legion of Honor. 

It was my great pleasure to attend the 
consecration elevating Bishop Carroll 
to the episcopacy at St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral last week. In testimony of 
the occasion, I should like to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the conclud- 
ing remarks of Archbishop Patrick J. 
O’Boyle in his sermon: 

And for you, Bishop Carroll, all present 
pray in the words of St. Paul: “May God, the 
Author of Peace,’ who has raised our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the dead, that great Shep- 
herd, whose flock was bought with the blood 
of an eternal covenant, grant you ever 
capacity for good, to do His will. May He 
carry out in you the design He sees best, 
through Jesus Christ, to whom glory belongs 
throughout all ages.” 





Significant Address By Hon. Charles H. 
Silver 
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HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, on October 
20, 1957, the Honorable Charles H. Silver 
delivered an address at an annual 
luncheon of the Jewish Teachers Com- 
munity Chest which, because of the sen- 
sitive concepts contained in the address, 
deserves to be inserted into the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcORD so that it may have a wide 
distribution as a message for tolerance 
and understanding. Charles Silver is an 
outstanding American, and a distin- 
guished New Yorker. He has assumed 
significant roles of leadership in com- 
munal, religious, and fraternal activi- 
ties which have benefited persons of all 
creeds, colors, and religions. He is the 
president of the board of education of 
the city of New York, and a constant 
spokesman and an ardent worker for 
right and justice. The address follows: 
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Appress BY HON. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT, BoarRD OF EDUCATION, AT ANNUAL 
LUNCHEON OF JEWISH TEACHERS COMMU- 
NITy CHEST AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
OcrToser 20, 1957 
The world we live in, during these exciting 

and challenging times, has become a world 
of rapidly changing pictures. Perhaps it 
seems that way to me because my wife and 
my grandchildren are always at the dials of 
our television set, jumping from program 
to program. 

A few weeks ago, however, I managed to 

hold them off long enough to enjoy a quarter- 

hour visit in the home of your guest of honor, 

Ambassador Eban. SoI came to your lunch- 

eon today with the picture of this great 

leader and spokesman for the State of Israel 
still fresh in my mind. And I marveled at 
the miracle of this gifted man whose golden 
tongue and penetrating logic have so often 
held the mammoth halls of the United Na- 
tions in stunned and respectful silence. His 
voice has been the voice of Israel in these 
council chambers, that were established to 
be the moral forum of the world, since that 
infant republic was admitted to membership. 
As Ambassador to the United States, he 
represents one of the smallest democracies 
and brings their message here to us in the 
world’s largest democracy. It is a message 
that never falls on deaf ears—tied hands, yes, 
cold hearts, frequently, and sometimes un- 
reasoning enmity, but this man’s words are 
such that they could never fall on deaf ears. 
Against injustice, against oppression, 
against ingrained hatred, he speaks with the 
voice of the prophets and the ancient thun- 
der of our holy law. He does not always win 
votes, because power politics cannot sway 
the vote of people who are not free. But his 
words find a secret mark in the heart of 
friend and foe alike. I think we can truly 
say for Israel, struggling for survival in the 
family of nations, thank God for Abba Eban. 
I carried another picture here with me. I 
saw again, the many scenes of devoted serv- 
ice to the ill, the needy and neglected, in 
our own land and in other troubled areas 
across the sea, in which your generous hands 
and hearts have stretched with help and 
mercy. 
And I felt a deep sense of pride that you 
have given me the privilege of being with 
you to convey the greetings of your entire 


board of education to the officers and mem- . 


bers of the Jewish Teachers Community 
Chest. It is a pride that I can also echo as 
vice president of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York, to which you 
have given your faithful and never failing 
support. 

Most of all, I am proud, as each of you can 
be proud, that‘this meeting, symbolic of 
the unity and-purpose of your organization, 
is part of the precious mission for humanity 
that you are performing to aid the desperate 
plight of the anguished and oppressed, the 
wanderer, the homeless, the fighter for free- 
dom, and the friendiess to whom you have 
been a constant friend. With bonds, with 
dollars, with gifts beyond the measure of 
your earnings, you have dipped into your 
hearts and your pockets. ‘ 

As teachers, and as Jews, ennobling your 
faith and your honored profession, you have 
chosen the path of service. What you are 
giving of yourself in our classrooms for the 
sake of our children, today, is the most 
positive way we know. to underwrite a better 
tomorrow. What you are sacrificing so gen- 
erously as members of an organized 
‘charity, forsaking some of the comforts and 
security you might store away for your own 
tomorrow, is helping to make life endurable 
for countless thousands today. 

There is.no richer dedication than this, 
the opportunity to spread the blessings of 
knowledge, which you have blended with the 
happy obligation to share the rewards of 
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your labors among the whole of mankind, 
You nourish the inspiration of the young, 
yet you guide the faltering feet of the aged 
and infirm with compassion for the weak, 
the handicapped and the helpless. And I 
know how hard it must sometimes be to 
meet the quota of your benefactions on 
salaries that are barely enough to enable 
you to make ends meet for your families 
and yourselves. 

In all of this, you have had the untiring 
and uplifting example of a superb leader, a 
splendid man who has guided the growth 
of your organization to its present stature 
of strength ard purpose. 

I think it is a glorious thing to give the 
best part of one’s life to a cause, if the cause 
is worth it. Your president thought it was, 
and I think it is, and I feel that it can be 
said that the prestige and respect that the 
Jewish Teachers Community Chest has 
earned over the years are a living tribute to 
the unselfish devotion of a true friend of his 
fellow man—Charlie Eichel. 

Emerson said: “An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man.” I think that 
your organization, to which so many of you 
have given so much of yourselves, is in a 
great measure the lengthened, broadened 
shadow of Charlie Eichel. In my eyes, he 
has grown taller with the passing of time, 
because he has bent over so often to help a 
little child. He sits at a small desk with his 
feet on the floor of a school, like so many 
other schools in our city; but this one is 
different, because Charlie Eichel is sitting 
there, and his eyes are seeing beyond those 
narrow walls, dreaming, working, planning 
for the welfare of others. 

Don’t tell me that this is not a big man, 
a great man in our community. I know bet- 
ter. Maybe Charlie carinot match a few 
lesser men in the measure of fame and for- 
tune. Maybe some of these things passed by 
while Charlie was doing a better job for 
others than for himself. But as human val- 
ues mark a man, if you can size up the 
height and depth of a person’s soul, here is 
one of the biggest men I have ever met—and 
I rejoice in joining you to do him honor. 

So, here among you, I have been privi- 
leged to paint another picture on the screen 
of my mind, and the memories I shall carry 
away. In other years, I have always taken a 
few moments to talk to our. cherished Jew- 
ish heritage, and of our deep ties of blood and 
brotherhood with the brave, tormented land 
of Israel. 

Today, I will content myself with sharing 
with you the moving sentiments of a few 
verses by one of my dear friends. He has 
called it Song of My People: 


“My feet are fixed in the sands of time 

And my eyes are set on the star that David 

saw in a dream sublime 

That guided my steps in the painful climb 

As I wandered long and far—- 

Who is it speaking? Who calls to you 

Out of the endless years, 

Out of the well of tears, 

Out of the ages, out of the past, 

Out of the silence deep and vast— 

I stand once more beneath Sinai’s peak, 

To hear the voice of Jehovah’ speak. 

I take up again the tablets of stone 

And I cry on the Shofar: 

Atone! Atone!. 

Atone for the sin that was done to you 

And atone for the sins you do. 

I bring the eternal one to you. 

Who is it speaking? I, the Jew. 

Iam Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, Joel, 

Sarah, Deborah, Esther, Ruth. 

Women who gave our faith its soul; 

Men who walked in the flame of truth! 
I have crossed the desert and split the sea, 
I have suffered and starved and bled, 
I have fought for a world that ought to be 
While my soul cried out to humanity ; 
And my body cried out for bread. 





‘ 
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My back has felt the tyrant’s rod, 
The rock, the lash, the goad on the cruel, 
‘ endless road 
Down through the centuries, 
Land to land— 
Hounded and hated, beaten and banned. 
Painful and long were the paths I trod 
Clutching the Torah 
Seeking our God. 
Who showed me mercy when trouble came? 
‘Who rose in protest? 
Who fixed the blame 
When they pinned on my coat 
The badge of shame— 
When my children screamed 
As the Ghetto fell 
And Warsaw became a flaming hell? 
When the ashes glowed hot at Buchenwald, 
Who spoke? Who answered 
When conscience called? 
Did you not hear when I cried to you? 
When I died for you? I, the Jew— 
And who am I? 
Iam a poet, musician, doctor, 
Scientist, statesman, soldier, 
Teacher—the builder of hospitals, homes, 
Schools, laboratories, libraries, 
Skyscrapers, cities— 
I am the friend of freedom. 
My flag is now fixed in the desert sand 
And my feet need no more roam 
For the nations have lent me 
A helping hand to guide my way to the 
Promised land, 
And my heart has at last come home. 
Israel, embattled, calls out to you, 
Out of the hope of years, 
Out of the growing fears, 
Out of the anguish, out of the 
Threats, 
Out of the diplomats’ tangled nets— 
Who is it speaking? Who calls to you? 
Ispeak. Icallyou. I, the Jew. 
I take up again the tablets of stone 
And I cry on the Shofar: 
Atone! Atone! 
Atone for sin that was done to you 
And atone for thesins you do. 
I bring the eternal one to you. 
Who is it speaking? I, the Jew.” 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by James M. Symes, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at a luncheon 
meeting of the Executives Club of 
Chicago held on September 20, 1957: 

THE FUTURE OF THE RAILROADS 


I would like to report to you, in a broad 
and informal way, what we on the Pennsyl- 
vania believe is the future of our own raill- 
road and of the American rail industry zen- 
erally. You understand, of course, that in- 
dustrywise I can speak only for our own 
management, and that I shall tell you some 
things with which the presidents of some 
other railroads would not agree. My esti- 
mate of the future is what one railroad’s 
management thinks—and I might add that 
we think it on the basis of all the business 
insight we can command. 

Let’s begin by reminding ourselves of the 
revolution in transportation that has taken 
place in our lifetime. Using myself as an 
exainple, I went to work on the railroad 
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as a young fellow in 1916. Today’s airliner, 
pipeline, big intercity truck, big intercity 
bus, mass-owned automobile and farflung 
network of wide highways and superhigh- 
ways for the most part did not exist. Ex- 
cept in areas served by water, most travel 
and freight moving for any distance went 
by rail; the internal combustion engine was 
in its infancy. The railroads, set up to 
handle volume, did handle most of the 
velume there was—and the industry pros- 
pered. 

Today, as you know, all that is changed. 
Rails handle but half of the freight and 
two-fifths of the fare-paying travel. Since 
much of the freight is in low-rated com- 
modities, and the passenger side operates 
at a deficit, the railroad industry is no 
longer prosperous. Last year, for instance, 
was one of our best since the war—yet the 
industry’s average return on investment was 
just short of 4 percent. Naturally, this 
situation makes railroad stockholders un- 
easy, bars the door to new equity money, 
makes borrowing for improvement difficult 
and costly, and raises grave doubts in some 
minds as to the industry’s future. 

“Raises grave doubts” is putting it some- 
what mildly. There are some businessmen— 
and even some railroad men—who look on 
the rails as a dead duck—or at best a dying 
duck. Let me give you a few of the facts 
which prove we aren’t dead or even dying: 
we are just undernourished. Some of this 
undernourishment, as I shall show you, is 
our own fault. The rest is because our wings 
have been kept cropped so close, for so long, 
that we have been unable to forage properly 
for enough of the right food. 


THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST 


We'll go into all that in a moment. First, 
though, I want to make the Pennsylvania's 
attitude to its own and the industry’s future 
unmistakably clear. Here it is: 

We believe railroads will be a growth in- 
dustry. We believe they have all the in- 
gredients necessary for growth, of which not 
the least important are the Nation’s need 
that they grow and their own determination 
to grow. We believe that the industry is 
rapidly coming to grips with the obstacles to 
growth which are its own fault and which 
can be overcome from within. As to the ob- 
stacles imposed from without, we believe 
that the public, the buyer of transportation, 
and Government are all three at last begin- 
ning to see that it is in their interest—and 
not simply that of the railroads—that these 
obstacles be removed and the railroads per- 
mitted to grow. The sum total of all this, 
we believe, is that the railroads are going 
to assume their full place in the Nation’s 
growing economy—which includes sharing 
properly in the growth and prosperity they 
heip to create. 

Now that is quite a set of beliefs, and I 
want to spend the rest of my time docu- 
menting them for you. 

Let’s begin with the Nation’s need that the 
railroad industry grow. As you know, popu- 
lation and industrial output are increasing 
from year to year, and this requires increased 
transportation. Rails today handle, as I 
have said, one-half the freight and two- 
fifths of the fare-paying travel. If the rail- 
road industry went out of business tonight, 
the airways, highways, and waterways 
couldn't possibly take over the load we would 
lay down. Nor can they possibly meet all 
the increase in transportation requirements 
as population and industrial output in- 
crease. There just isn’t the money to 
build—and the room to put—all the addi- 
tional roads, airports, and waterways that 
would be required, let alone all the addi- 
tional trucks, buses, airplanes, and barges 
that would be necessary. So if the economy 
is to go on expanding, the railroads must 
handle a sizable part of the increase in trans- 
portation requirements. 
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GROWTH IS A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


There is also the role of the railroads 
in national defense. In World War II, they 
were called on to handie 90 percent of all 
military freight and 97 percent of all organ- 
ized military travel—along with a greatly in- 
creased share of nonmilitary travel and 
freight. No doubt in any future war, if one 
comes, the rails will get more help—percen- 
tagewise—from the other forms of transport. 
I certainly hope so. But the railroads’ spe- 
cial ability for heavy and mass transportation 
will still assign them the bulk of the job— 
and if they are to do it they must be growing 
and strong. 

In short, the rails have to grow if the econ- 
omy is to be kept expanding and the Nation 
kept militarily safe. Railroads aren’t a 
luxury or comfort that can be dispensed with. 
They are a stark necessity—like the fuel and 
food industries—and like such industries 
they must grow with the increasing amount 
of work to be done. I imagine you will agree 
that—when national necessity dictates that 
an industry grow—it is one of the basic in- 
gredients of any permanent—as against tem- 
porary—growth industry. Our problem here 
is not to be necessary, but to get the Nation— 
for its own benefit—to recognize that we are 
necessary—and so to stop hampering our 
necessary growth. 

Perhaps we had better be clear as to what is 
meant by railroads “growing.” It means 
growing in amount and profitability of load 
handled—not in miles of track. I mention 
this because in many industries “growth” 
presupposes more factory floorspace—and 
track is our counterpart of factory floor- 
space. The fact is that many railroads, in- 
cluding certainly the Pennsylvania, already 
have more track than they need for present 
volume—and the excess miles are a heavy 
drain in the form of maintenance costs and 
taxes. Some of this is in branch lines that 
have passed all possibility of ever returning 
a profit and we are taking up some of that. 
The rest is multiple track that was laid down 
years ago, before technological advances in 
signaling, communication, and centralized 
traffic control made it possible to run more 
trains over the same or even fewer tracks. 
Here the~problem is raising the money to 
make the technological changes as fast as we 
should—which is far faster than we are now 
making them. 

Of course you understand that we eagerly 
add trackage where it is needed to serve new 
or expanded industry along our lines—that is 
one of our own ways of growing. In other 
words, our aim is not arbitrary shrinkage of 
“floorspace” for its own sake. Our aim is 
simply to “tailor” our railroad to actual re- 
quirements, saving money and doing a better 
job in the process. 

This tailoring, naturally, requires more 
than constant improvement and adaptation 
of our fixed plant. It also requires constant 
increase in amount, type and efficiency of 
rolling stock. In the first 10 years after the 
war, the railroad industry spent $10 biliion 
on new or refurbished plant and equipment. 
The Pennsylvania itself spent a billion of the 
total. 


TWENTY BILLION DOLLARS NEEDED 


Hard as that pull was, we believe that our 
industry generally should for the next 10 
years or so spend at about twice that post- 
war rate. We admit that is an ideal—but 
it is also a minimum ideal. In this tech- 
nological age, we cannot expect to grow prop- 
erly with the economy without buying our 
share of technology. On a railroad, that 
always comes high. Today it comes far 
higher than our earnings make possible. 

So now our discussion comes face to face 
with the crux of our growth problem—the 
industry’s present unsatisfactory earnings 
position. With your indulgence I would like 
to inventory for your inspection the major 
causes for this as our particular manage- 





ment sees them—together with what we 
think can be done about each. You will note 
that these causes for low earnings divide 
pretty much into three categories. Some 
originate outside the industry and can be 
corrected only from outside the industry. 
Some are our own fault and can be corrected 
only by us. And some are of mixed origin 
and can be corrected only by a combination 
of internal and external remedies. 

Suppose we begin with the causes from 
outside the industry, since they compose the 
man-made bad business weather in which 
railroads today live and work. Please bear in 
mind I am reporting this weather to you— 
not complaining about it as shortsighted and 
unfair, which it is. Also I ask you to note 
that the harm done by this man-made bad 
weather does not stop with the railroads 
and the communities and customers they 
serve. The harm spreads from there to all 
users of transportation, and to the Nation’s 
future prosperity and safety. In other 
words, my purpose here is not to solicit your 
sympathy, but to give you the business facts 
and their repercussion on everyone—not just 
on us. 

FOUR “COLD FRONTS” 


Our artificial bad weather consists, as 
we feel it, of four very frigid “cold fronts” 
that blow on our earnings column and help 
keep it depressed. 

One is Government favoritism to our com- 
petitors. Except for the pipelines, we are 
the one form of transport that owns and 
maintains its “factory floorspace” or right-of- 
way. Our air, waterway, and highway rivals 
have theirs provided by Government or 
quasi-Government authorities, and where 
they do pay any charges or taxes for the use 
of these rights-of-way, their costs are only 
a fraction of the percentage of our revenues 
which go to building and maintaining our 
tracks and terminals. You can imagine the 
disadvantage that is to us in the fiercely 
competitive business of transportation. 

Another “cold front” that depresses rail 
earnings is heavy State and local taxation on 
our facilities—while airports, airways, high- 
ways and waterways are public facilities and 
the transportation companies using them in 
most cases pay nothing for taxes on those 
facilities. In 1956, for instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania paid $32 million in State and local 
taxes—over three-fourths as much as net 
earnings. Much of this was on rail line 
that parallels untaxed highways or water- 
ways, rail bridges and tunnels a stone’s 
throw from untaxed highway bridges and 
tunnels, rail passenger stations and yards 
serving the same cities as untaxed airports 
and rail commuter lines competing directly 
with networks of untaxed roads or subsi- 
dized buses or subways. 


The third “cold front” that shrinks our 
earnings is the Federal and State regulation 
under which we must operate, but from 
which most of our competitors are exempt. 
Many of these rules go back to the last 
century, when practically all traffic moved 
by rail and they were the traffic lights that 
regulated the flow. Today, transportation 
no longer moves in just one channel—nor 
does it “flow.” It is a turbulent race among 
skilled and aggressive competitors by land, 
air and water—with only the rails forced to 
touch all bases and halt for all lights. 


In short, the pattern of regulation does 
not fit today’s situation—and this depresses 
Trail earnings in three direct ways. Some- 
times it costs us profitable business by re- 
straining us from competitive pricing. 
Sometimes it denies us profit-making or 
even break-even charges, or delays granting 
them. And sometimes it forces us to operate 
heavily-losing branches or trains which the 
public no longer needs, but which some 
commission insists we must keep running. 

The fourth man-made “cold front” that 
depresses our earnings is a problem that 
concerns all American business nowadays— 
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inflation. But-as a regulated industry, the 
railroads are special victims of inflation. 
They have over a million employees and they 
buy over a hundred and seventy-five thous- 
and separate items of supplies and materi- 
als—a double guarantee that they catch the 
full force of every wave of inflation. But 
they cannot on their own decision adjust 
their charges to increased costs; they must 
lay the situation before Federal and State 
commissions. These commissions often take 
months to reach a decision. Meanwhile the 
railroads must pay the higher costs without 
any increases in rates and fares to meet or 
help meet them. This loss cannot be made 
up, since whatever increase is finally granted 
cannot be retroactive. The process, repeated 
with every wave of inflation since the close 
of World War II, has cost the industry un- 
counted hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This needless loss has been a key factor in 
preventing the rails from keeping up with 
the prosperity they help engender. They 
live in prosperous times, but do not share 
them. 

Now you have to admit that is a pretty 
cold deal all around. 

And—if that were the whole story—the 
future of the railroads might be inevitable 
Government ownership. But there are other 
facts in the picture which cause me to be- 
lieve that we will grow regardless of the 
present obstacles—now I'd like to review a 
few of them. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


For one thing, the industry has “staying 
power.” Except for the brief boom of the 
twenties, it has been in trouble ever since I 
can remember—and it hasn’t backed off yet. 
As a young fellow in the 1916~1920 period, I 
well remember the mess of Government op- 
eration in World War I—and the mess we 
were left in. Then came the depression of 
the early twenties—and then, after a breath- 
ing spell of good times, the tragedy of the 
thirties, with so many trains laid up and so 
many men laid off, and 110 railroads bank- 
rupted. Then I saw the trains and men 
swarm back and do an incredible war job— 
with the earnings that should have been go- 
ing into maintenance and equipment re- 
newal going to income taxes and excess-prof- 
its taxes. I saw us enter our first postwar 
year with a war-battered plant and a war- 
weary team. That was my railroad’s cen- 
tennial year—and the first in our century of 
history when we ended the year with a loss. 
Then came the 10-year business of borrow- 
ing and rebuilding—while fighting with one 
hand for rational treatment by government, 
and fighting to stay abreast of increased 
competition from greatly improved planes, 
trucks, barges, and automobiles with the 
other. So you see we know what rough go- 
ing is, and haven’t been scared off yet. 

None of which is to suggest that resilience 
and a fighting attitude are enough. We need 
a fighting chance, too—and we can’t be de- 
nied it forever. 

AWARENESS OF THE FACTS 


Actually, signs are appearing that it won’t 
be denied us forever. One such sign is the 
Cabinet Committee Report to the President 
a couple of years ago. This report spread on 
the public record, for all to see, many of the 
things I have been telling you—and more 
besides. Basically, the report cites the in- 
equities in transportation regulation today, 
and how that is not only hurting the indus- 
try itself, but the economy it serves. As a 
remedy it suggests greater equality of regu- 
lation among the different forms of trans- 
port, thus allowimg the interplay of compe- 
tition to bring the public the most economi- 
cal and effeetive service. This equality of 
treatment would have the effect of freeing 
the railroads to fit into the Nation’s trans- 
portation system and contribute to iis 
strength and performance. In short, the 
change would allow the creative power of 
free enterprise competition to operate for 
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the buyer of transportation—just as it is 
required to do in the rest of our economy. 

So far the report’s recommendation of 
equal regulatory treatment has not been 
translated into formal Government policy. 
But the need for it is now on the record— 
and I believe that as the public begins more 
and more to see how it, as a purchaser, will 
benefit. by free enterprise competition for its 
patronage, equality will begin to come. 
STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


Another cheering sign of eventual equality 
is in the matter of discriminatory taxation 
of railroad plant. I admit this is an isolated 
case—but in State and local taxation you 
are dealing in isolated cases. In the State 
of New Jersey it has been the custom to tax 
railroads according to a 19th century for- 
mula which worked out in most cases to a 
point where taxes were more than the rail- 
road earned in that State—a piece of can- 
nibalism if I ever heard of one. 

Last year the State government set up a 
commission to study laws affecting industrial 
development in New Jersey. Among its re- 
cent recommendations was this one: “The 
commission recommends that the railroads 
be treated the same as and equally with 
other businesses in all taxes.” To me the 
important thing here is what probably in- 
spired the recommendation. My guess is 
that their concern was not with railroads 
themselves, but with the State’s need for 
strong railroads if industry is to develop. At 
least I hope it was their concern. For it is 
that kind of enlightened self-interest in 
what we can do for them—rather than any 
sympathy they may feel for us—that is go- 
ing to get people to see that the railroads 
are given a chance to do their full job. 


SUBURBAN SERVICES 


That brings up another hopeful sign—this 
one in regard to rail suburban passenger 
services, which are heavy money losers for 
railroads that have them. I will cite the 
Long Island Railroad as an example. It’s a 
commuter line that the Pennsylvania owns 
and has had a long history of deficits caused 
by three unnatural burdens—exorbitant real- 
estate taxes, expensive eliminations 
to improve highway safety, and the public 
service commission’s resistance to needed 
fare increases. Three years ago the State 
accepted a program whereby for 9 years.about 
half of those taxes go to help pay for new 
equipment for commuters. The taxes re- 
maining are still_too high and should be 
eliminated altogether, since there is no source 
of money to pay them except in the price of 
commuter tickets, and the commuter is 
already paying his share of the cost of gov- 
ernment in direct taxes on his purchases, 
his home, and his income. But half a loaf is 
better than none. The program includes a 
guarantee that the railroad can have fare in- 
creases when they are demonstrated. to be 
necessary. This sensible pattern of com- 
munity cooperation is rehabilitating the rail- 
road, thus saving a public service instead of 
continuing its destruction. I predict that in 
time other communities that do not want 
to lose rail services will see the wisdom of 
the cooperative approach as against the at- 
titude of “You will run your trains for us, 

until you go bankrupt.” In fact, 
several cities are already edging toward the 
approach of cooperation and support of such 
deficit operations as commuter services, in- 
cluding financial support, while the railroad 
is still solvent, although generally under- 
nourished, 








Tet’s take a minute now to look at some 
obstacles to growth that _are the railroads’ 
own fault, and which we are beginning to 
correct from within. Needless to say, I in- 
clude my own railroad in this “examination 
of consciences.” 

Perhaps our biggest fault, I believe, has 
been in our way of presenting the railroad 
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case for equality to the public. For years we 

have talked as if it were only our case, 
whereas it is also the public’s case. And we 
have talked as if we were complaining rather 
than explaining. Now, at long last, we are 
“accentuating the positive’’—emphasizing 
how free-enterprise competition for their 
patronage will benefit the users of transpor- 
tation, which includes just about everybody. 
We are learning to put the tax equality we 
need on a more constructive basis, too. As 
you know, the pressure is on Government for 
bigger and better airports, airways, highways, 
and waterways. However it is disguised, this 
is going to cost the taxpayer money—and the 
installations themselves are not going to pay 
taxes. In the past the theme of our tax case 
to the public has been: “If the installations 
our competitors use do not have to pay taxes, 
then in all fairness ours should not have 
to, either.” ‘ 

Now, as a matter of self-interest to the 
taxpayer himself, we are beginning also to 
emphasize that equal treatment of railroads 
could save him at least some of this new ex- 
penditure. A good illustration of this is 
one I have already touched on—rail suburban 
services. Many cities are finding that the 
more money they spend for highways into 
the city, the more private cars try to come 
in—generating pressure for still more high- 
ways. Now, as you know, more and more 
cities are considering redeveloping a resource 
they have been allowing and even forcing 
to dwindle—rail passenger lines between the 
city and its satellite communities. And cities 
are realizing this will cost them some money, 
both in tax relief and in direct help in one 
form or another, though only a fraction of 
what additional highways would cost them. 
I understand that Toronto, for instance, has 
estimated that each dollar expended on rail 
transportation is equivalent to $5 spent on 
highway costs. 

As I said, we are now pointing such con- 

~structive things out, along with our call for 
tax equality. Nor is the passenger phase of 
it confined to suburban services. As you 
probably know, the whole rail passenger busi- 
ness operates at a loss. There’s not a rail- 
road in the country that makes money on it. 
The Pennsylvania’s deficit for 1956 was $55 
million, and 4 other roads lost over $40 mil- 
lion apiece—it will be more than that this 
year. At least some of this is due to State 
and local taxation of railroad passenger sta- 
tions, tracks, and yards. It is beginning to 
dawn on the cities—and both in the public 
interest and our own we are helping it 
dawn—that if they want rail passenger 
connections with the rest of the Nation, we 
cannot continue to subsidize it for them. So 
along with tax relief, there will have to be 
some of the kind of support they give their 
airports—such as providing and maintaining 
rail passenger terminals. You people are 
now talking about taking a first step in that 
direction for Chicago. 

Incidentally, what I have just said indi- 
cates that the railroads are at last eliminat- 
ing another internal obstacle to their growth: 
I mean their traditional attitude that how- 
ever much their rivals for business are 
helped, railroads must not accept a nickel’s 
worth of comparable help. Some railroad 
people still cling to this laudable but un- 
realistic ideal. Most of us in the eastern 
railroads now know we can no longer afford 
that point of view. We can no longer sub- 
sidize services that are being kept in the 
red by publicly subsidized competitors. We 
ask nothing more nor less than equal treat- 
— with competing forms of transporta- 

on. 

Nor can this kind of, adjustment be limited 

-to passenger service. Industry and the de- 
fense people are constantly pressuring us to 
ad more freight cars than we can afford. 
The best way I know to get these cars— 
and the only way I know to get enough of 


them—is through some sort of Government 
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cooperation. Right now we in the East are 
discussing with leading industrialists a plan 
for a pool of Government-owned cars that 
would be rented to the railroads. The rent, 
plus eventual scrap value, would more than 
repay the Goyernment’s outlay. There 
would not be a penny of subsidy. 

You gentlemen may be surprised that I 
have spent the bulk of my time here discus- 
sing the external and internal obstacles to 
our growth—and what we are doing about 
them. One reason for that is how much we 
grow depends a great deal on how well we 
surmount these hurdles. The other reason 
is that the factors and pressures favoring 
our growth are so self-evident that they 
hardly require explanation. One of these I 
have already mentioned—the Nation’s need 
that we grow if the economy is to expand 
and the Nation kept safe. 

Another is that the railroads, by their very 
nature, are in position to furnish mass 
transportation at the lowest true cost of any 
form of general transport—and that is be- 
coming better recognized by the American 
public. 

Another is the great room we still have 
for technological improvements. This in- 
cludes developments we are not yet able to 
buy enough of—and others that the research 
people have on the way. Far as we have 
come in things like mechanized mainte- 
nance, centralized traffic control, push- 
button yards, lightweight passenger equip- 
ment, TrucTrain, and so on—we have just 
scratched the surface. We may be over a 
100 years old, but technologically speaking 
we are in our infancy. 

Another is the room in the industry for 
constructive and beneficial consolidations 
that have strengthened so many other indus- 
tries and improved their service to the public. 
In many parts of the country you have 3, 4, 
or 5 railroads or segments of railroads starv- 
ing to death on the traffic that 1 or 2 lines 
could handle profitably while giving much 
better service. There is a rich field for con- 
solidations that would strengthen the in- 
dustry and benefit the public—and I am 
happy to note that some are now being 
progressed. 

Another resource for growth is the volume 
of business we already have. It isn’t as 
though we were a new store, to which people 
might come or might not. Customers we al- 
ready have: all we need is to serve them 
better and thus get more of their business. 
Fortunately, this last can be done without 
robbing our competitors, since as the econ- 
omy grows the pool of customers grows. 


So there are the railroads as we see them— 
a growing industry in a market that is grow- 
ing with the economy. Now and then some 
of my own railroad’s friends in the industry 
tell us we are too optimistic. We do not 
think so. We have all of the problems most 
of them have, and a few more besides. Even 
s0, we managed last year to net $41 million— 
which, while insignificant for a $214 billion 
investment—is our best since the war. We 
also made heartening progress in our program 
of debt reduction. We got it down by an- 
other 25 million, making a total reduction 
of 154 million, or 14 percent, below our 1952 
peak. 

So we are making some progress—though 
how much progress we and the industry 
finally make will depend very much on the 
understanding of business and industrial 
leaders like yourselves. It is only because 
we so deeply feel that this progress and 
growth afe in the national interest, as well 
as our own, that I have used this opportunity 
to talk to you about it. 

We are not on the way out—I think we are 
on the way in—providing railroad managers 
are big enough to intelligently solve the prob- 
lems they face—and I, for one, believe they 
will, 
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Are We Losing the Cultural Race at the 
Brussels Fair, While We Spend in 1 
Year $610 Millions for Model Changes 
in 1 Automobile? ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, later this month the adminis- 
tration will recommend to the Congress 
the appropriation of much-needed funds 
to insure adequate representation of the 
United States in the Brussels Universal 
and International Exhibition to be held 
at Brussels, Belgium, beginning in April 
this year. 

The pavilion of the United States cost 
$5 million, the U. S. S. R. pavilion next 
door at least $25 million. The program 
of activities of the U. S. S. R. are like- 
wise more ambitious than our own, with 
a total expenditure estimated at $60 
million. 

The Federal Government must wake 
up immediately to the importance of 
cultural and technical exchanges. If 
they do not they will be as surprised one 
of these days about what has happened 
to them in this area as they were by the 
Russian sputniks and that country’s 
scientific breakthrough. 

Unfortunately, Washington’s official- 
dom in too many cases have thought 
that brains, the humanities, science, and 
the arts are expendable. What is not 

expendable in their view are such things 
as tail fins, chrome plating, and a yearly 
changeover of automobile models. 

Time magazine reported November 4, 
1957, page 100, that ““To keep the initia- 
tive, Ford, which spent $400 million on 
its new cars last year, has spent an- 
other $610 million this year to produce 
George Walker’s ideas of beauty.” 

In some of the higher reaches of the 
present administration in Washington 
these model changes are considered 
among the chief glories of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The participation of the United States 
in the Brussels Fair was authorized by 
Public Law 860, 84th Congress, and Sen- 
ator HuBert H. Humpurey and I spon- 
sored the original legislation which the 
Congress enacted into law. 

Because of the importance of the 
Brussels Fair in fostering international 
peace and understanding I am including 
here warning articles from the Trenton 
Evening Times and the Saturday Re- 
view: : 

[From the Trenton Evening Times of January 
7, 1958] 
AMeERICcA’s CULTURAL DEFAULT 
(By Inez Robb) P 

With or without taxes, we Americans are 
richer than Croesus. So why does Uncle 
Sam, for lack of a little extra scratch, so 
often and so needlessly hamstring himself in 
the bitter cold war of international propa- 
ganda? In the unceasing war for men’s 
minds? 
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At the moment, for the lack of a few 
millions in an age in which only billions talk, 
Uncle can flub the prime propaganda oppor- 
tunity offered by the Brussels World's Fair. 
This fair, the largest of its kind in Western 
Europe since World War II, opens in the 
Belgian capital April 17. 

Eighteen months ago, when American par- 
ticipation in the fair was authorized by Con- 
gress, it was estimated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that adequate participation in an 
event of the magnitude and worldwide in- 
fluence of the Brussels fair would cost $15 
million. (The Russians are spending four 
times that sum.) 

Since then, the sum has been whittled to 
$12,345,000, which includes a half million for 
insurance and Belgian taxes. The result of 
this is that only $600,000 has been earmarked 
so far for the performing arts, i. e., American 
music, dance and theater. 

Of this sum, $200,000 is earmarked for 
equipment, which leaves only $400,000 for 
the importation and pay of American talent. 


CAN’T HOLD OWN 


Unless the new session of Congress prompt- 
ly raises the ante, it is difficult to see how 
Uncle Sam can so much as hold his own on 
the cultural front against the Russians, the 
British, and the French, to name only three. 

The U.S. S. R. is bringing to Brussels (the 
fair ends October 19, 1958) the incomparable 
Bolshoi Ballet, the legendary Moscow Art 
Theater, and the Moscow Circus, which West- 
ern critics say is the greatest. 

The British will import the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, their superb Old Vic Theater, and 
the Royal (Sadler Wells) Ballet. The French 
will answer with the Paris Opera and the 
Comedie Francaise. 

In the meantime, out in left field, Howard 
Cullman, America’s commissioner general 
for the Brussels Fair, will be trying to stretch 
that $400,000 to include—he hopes—Helen 
Hayes in the Glass Menagerie, a production 
of Redgers and Hammerstein’s Carrousel, the 
Agnes de Mille Ballet, an assortment of Amer- 
ican college glee clubs and orchestras, and 
such American soloists as Marian Anderson. 

Cullman is at least assured of adequate 
cultural representation and magnificent 
music on the Fourth of July. Because the 
city of Philadelphia is proud to foot the bill, 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will play in the American auditorium 
on July 2, 3, and 4. 

“We couldn’t possibly afford it if Philadel- 
phia weren't footing the bill,” says Cullman, 
industrialist, financier, and alltime Broad- 
way angel. 

I am delighted that the American exhibits 
are to include a voting machine, a typical 
street scene, an American house, a sample of 
slum clearance, and.an American drugstore, 
complete with alarm clocks, beach balls, and 
soda fountain where Europeans can savor the 
delights of a banana split and a cheesebur- 
ger. 

MORE IS NEEDED 


But? more money is needed to prove to any 
doubting Thomases in this cold war for 
minds that Mrs. Trollope’s cuspidor is a thing 
of the past and that Uncle Sam can hold 
his own culturally on either side of the Iron 
Curtain. Why cheat ourselves? 


[From the Saturday Review] 


Are We LOsING THE CULTURAL Race, Too?— 
THE FAIR AT BRUSSELS AND AMERICA’S ROLE 
(By Horace Suttorf) 
On April 17, 1958, 19 years after the open- 
ing of the last global exposition on the flats 
ef Flushing, the city of Brussels will unveil 
what is being widely heralded as the first 
world’s fair of the atomic age. It will bring 
together the best of material and cultural 
achievements that 50 nations from Andorra 
to Yugoslavia have evolved in 2,000 years of 
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civilization, not to mention the products of 
such international and supranational bodies 
as the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the Council of Europe, and the United Na- 
tions. So vast is the enterprise, so broad the 
concept, so ripe the opportunity for display- 
ing the fruits of competing ideologies, that 
the Brussels Fair is certain to be the prime 
attraction of 1958, perhaps the most exciting 
spectacle in many a year. 

At a time when we are still smarting from 
our recent losses in the race to space, Ameri- 
cans will be doubly anxious—and perhaps 
not a little apprehensive—about how well 
our cultural advancements are to be dis- 
played at Brussels. 

The fair will bring together, on 500 acres of 
Heysel Park, 4 miles from the center of Brus- 
sels, the musicians of the world’s leading 
orchestras, the foremost voices of the world’s 
opera companies, productions by leading 
choreographers, the best of the modern 
theater, three international film festivals, 
folklore processions ,the evolution of such 
material developments as the automobile, 
musical instruments from flute to hi-fi, and 
high fashion, not to mention daily sporting 
events featuring star athletes and interna- 
tionally renowned teams. 

How Belgium will greet, feed, and house 
the thousands of the world’s citizens who 
will troupe past the flaring wings of the 
Benelux Gateway each day is a master prob- 
lem in logistics which is being solved with @ 
maximum of efficiency, forethought, and in- 
ventiveness. All winter long a welcome com- 
mittee has been hammering away at the Bel- 
gian citizenry to “be a polyglot in 1958.” A 
polyglot will be one who is able to greet the 
visitors in their own tongue. Language 
courses babble on daily in adult education 
centers across the country, and these lessons 
are supplemented by radio and television. 
Belgians are being graduated with the degree 
of “benevolent interpreter,” at which time 
they receive a colored stickpin with the ini- 
tials of the foreign country whose language 
they speak. Arriving visitors will be simi- 
larly pinned and in theory at any rate, all a 
visiting Swahili-speaking Bantu will have to 
do is wander argund until he sees a like 
Swahili button and then ask directions. 

A nationwide campaign is in force to get 
Belgians to smile, to tip their hats, and to 
refrain from snarling at gum-chewing rock-~ 
and-rollers from the States; knapsack-toting 
shorts-wearing Teutons from Bavaria, steel- 
toothed Slavs from the Steppes, and other 
vulnerable types. A poster in Flemish calls 
its Operatie Glimlach. In other words, glim- 
lach and the world will smile with you. 

Two hundred and fifty hostesses culled 
from the best Belgian families will help 
with the welcoming. There will be a rest 
center for old people equipped with wheel 
chairs, batteries for hearing aids, and prob- 
ably Geritol and other tonics. There will 
also be a children’s kingdom where the 
kinder, once deposited, will have an identi- 
fying ticket tied to a handy button. A stub 
torn off the ticket, will be handed to the 
parent so the offspring can be reclaimed 
later. The child will be sheltered, enter- 
tained and fed, and if necessary, put to bed 
in a dormitory, all at a daily cost of about 
40 cents. 

Accommodations, a monstrous problem in 
Brussels, not a town with nearly sufficient 
summer space under the best of conditions, 
is being handled by a nonprofit organiza- 
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The results of such compromise planning 
were based on an anticipated daily attend- 
ance during the run of the fair of 75,000 peo- 
ple, with 175,000 on weekends. Fortunately, 
not all will sleep over. For those who do, 
Brussels is putting up three motels, two a 
walk from the ground. They sleep 10,000. 
After the fair these structures will disappear. 
There are 4,000 hotel rooms with space for 
about 8,000 visitors. Private dwellings will 
absorb 10,000 sts each night. It is ex- 
pected that 17,000 will make use of camp- 
ing areas and parking in trailer 
camps. Plus which, the giant hotels on the 
North Sea Coast can care for 36,000 people. 
“After all,” a spokesman explained, “Bel- 
gium is very small. Why, there is hardly 
room to print its name in the space assigned 
to it in an atlas.” Nearby countries have 
offered to take some qf the overload. After 
such an invitation from the Netherlands re- 
cently, a Logexpo man countered, “It won't 
be absolutely necessary to go as far as Am- 
sterdam, but it is very thoughtful of that 
city to consider itself a suburb of the world’s 
capital in 1958.” 

Those who flock to the world’s capital this 
spring and summer will be able to present 
themselves at a Logexpo office, fill out a card 
explaining their. lodgment preferences. A 
master card which nearest approaches these 
needs is placed in the mixer and it imme- 
diately sorts out all the cards of all the avail- 
able places of the type sought. 

What awaits then is the fair itself with its 
250 atres of floral displays packed with 2 
million plants from around the world; a 
world art center encompassing paintings 
never before released from Russian museums, 
and the greatest. exhibition of Flemish art 
ever displayed under one roof. Russia and 
the United States will display their latest 
achievements in the International Hall of 
Science. Seven buildings will house the ex- 
hibits of the Belgian Congo. There will be 
a reproduction of what Brussels was like in 
1900 and a scale model version of what it 
expects to be like in 2000. 


Visitors will stroll two parallel elevated 
roadways that span the areas inhabited by 
the foreign pavilions. This aerial bridge, 
nearly 50 feet above ground, will wind for a 

, quarter of a mile through the international 
exhibits. Here, on each country’s assigned 
national day, its greatest artists will perform 
on a world stage. Coming together, compet- 
ing for brilliance and for global tance, 
will be artists from the Kabuki, the Bolshoi, 
the Royal Ballet, and the American Ballet 
Theater. 

Much has been said and much criticized 
about the United States presentation in this 
global show. Just what is our most salable 
culture? Is it a sparkling supermarket? A 
jazz combo out of the Delta? A Broadway 
show? Who will finance what we send? 
Ominous clouds have gathered that foretell 
of a possible loss on our cultural front, too. 
Writing in the New York Times last fall, 
Howard Taubman warned, “We are getting 
Teady to take another beating and a loyal 
citizen should speak up. Unless we stop 
dragging our feet,” he said, “we are going to 
look puny in comparison with the Soviet 
Union in artistic-aspects of the Brussels Fair 
next year.”* ‘ 

A letter Taubman received from a Belgian 
friend said, “I cannot tell you how anxiously 
I wish that.the United States would have a 


Place at least as as that of the 
eastern countries in musical and artistic 
life of the exj ." Stories have welled 
up about our in science exhibi- 
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Shipping, Commerce, and Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following extracts from 
remarks made by Robert C. Hill, then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, before the Boston 
Propeller Club on May 22,1957. Mr. Hill 
was named Ambassador to Mexico on 
June 28, 1957: 

SHIPPING. COMMERCE, AND FOREIGN POLICY 


In celebrating Maritime Day throughout 
the United States, we are not only paying 
tribute to our merchant marine, the largest 
in the world, and we are not only calling at- 
tention to the fact that it earned $2.8 billion 
for the national economy in 1956 in helping 
to move abroad $23 billion in American goods 
and services and in assuring the import of 
materials and products necessary to our 
record peacetime prosperity. We are also 
recalling that shipping is a great American 
tradition. 

UNITED STATES SHIPS LONG NEEDED 


It was not by accident that the first 
American-built vessel was launched in the 
same year as the founding of Jamestown. 
As you all know, we are now celebrating the 
350th anniversary of Jamestown. Our virgin 
forests and fine natural harbors assured a 
booming production and use of American- 
flag ships from Colonial days, when our 
struggling Nation was largely dependent 
upon shipping its products and importing 
manufactured goods. : 

That the American flag flies over the big- 
gest merchant fleet in the world once again 
is primarily the result of two factors: Its 
enormous, amazing and forced expansion 
during World War II, and our determination, 
as a national need and because of the 
strained world situation, to keep it that 
way. We must be assured of our own bot- 
toms to make certain that under any cir- 
cumstances we can import what we need 
and export our products upon which the 
survival and betterment of much of the free 
world depends. 

Comgress is to be congratulated, in my 
opinion, for its deep concern with keeping 
the American flag paramount on the seas. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING POLICY 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 remains 
the declared maritime policy of the United 
States and Congress has done everything in 
its power to implement its declaration that— 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and the development of its foreign and do- 
mestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine: 

“A. Sufficient to carry its domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion 
of the waterborne export and import com- 
merce of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flgw.of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

“B. Capable of serving as a naval and mil- 
itary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. : 

“C. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and 

“D. Composed of the best equipped, safest, 
and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed by the United States and manned 
with trained and efficient citizen personnel.” 

Today, I can state to you that the United 
States has insisted upon the maintenance in 
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foreign affairs of two primary policies—that 
the greatest freedom of movement be ac- 
corded its vessels and that its flag have equal 
opportunity in, and access to, all ports of 
the world. 

This represents the basis of United States 
shipping policy. It is a result of historical 
growth and experience, having its roots in 
our earliest history as a nation. 


DULLES COMMENDS INDUSTRY 


Secretary Dulles has asked me today to ex- 
tend to you, as representatives of our great 
fleet of ships today sailing the seven seas and 
discharging cargoes in ports of every conti- 
nent, his warmest greetings. He has request- 
ed me to thank you for your voluntary co- 
operation during the Suez crisis. He has 
asked me to commend the industry for the 
complex and difficult task it has performed 
of getting essential oil to Great Britain and 
Europe while the Suez Canal, intended to 
serve always as a great international water- 
way for use of all nations, has been blocked. 


BLOW TO COMMUNISM 


In the period between November 1, 1956, 
and May 8, this year, a total of 93,300,000 
barrels of oil, of which 51,300,000 were crude 
oil, were carried to Europe. This represented 
almost exactly the 500,000 barrels a day 
planned and was a tremendous achievement. 
In this our tanker fleet played its full part. 

May I add that we in your Government 
are all proud of the almost unnoticed part 
you have played in making certain that 
Europe was not crippled by the temporary 
cutting off of oil from the Middle East 
where two-thirds of the free world’s oil re- 
serves are located. International commu- 
nism was struck a bitter blow when you 
proved that you could rise to the occasion 
and move enough of the deficit to save the 
situation. 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S ROLE 


Because some of you are not aware of it, 
or have been inclined to be critical, I should 
like to tell you of the role of the Depart- 
ment of State today in maritime matters of 
concern to you. The different functions in 
the Federal Government with regard to ship- 
ping are reasonably clear. 

The Maritime Administration is primarily 
concerned with the interests of domestic 
shipping companies, builders, and the labor 
organizations; the Defense Department with 
the-security and military defense aspects of 
shipping; and the Treasury Department, 
through the Coast Guard, is interested in 
the design and construction of ships, their 
safety and the enforcement of United States 
regulations. 

Only the Department of State is qualified 
properly to assess the foreign policy implica- 
tions of proposals regarding maritime ship- 
ping. And only the Department of State has 
the authority to consider or recommend pro- 
posed action on grounds of foreign policy. 
Its Shipping Division performs the valuable 
function of contributing to this decision- 
making process. 

The responsibility for reconciling domestic 
and international conflicts of interest must 
be properly discharged to the end that both 
the merchant marine and United States for- 
eign policy are benefited. 


FIFTY—FIFTY POLICY SUPPORTED 


State’s Shipping Division, for instance, 
performs important functions with regard to 
legislation requiring that at least 50 percent 
of Government-generated cargoes must be 
carried on American-flag ships. It has had 
to explain to the world that this applies 
only to lend-lease, mutual aid, and other 
United States Government—and not to com- 
mercial—cargoes. The Department df State 
is now thoroughly behind this 50-50 policy. 
You will recall that the Department at first 
opposed enactment of S. 3233, a bill which 
ultimately became Public Law 664. But, in 
1956, during hearings on S. 2584 on shipment 
of Public Law 480 (surplus disposal) cargoes, 
the Department altered its position. It did 
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so after if had become clear that an element 
of the merchant marine, particularly tramp 
shipping, could not survive without the 50-50 
policy. 

It is fairly apparent now that the effect 
upon world shipping of this policy is very 
small indeed, and I assure you that the De- 
partment is not only formally, but vigorously, 
behind this policy. 

ELIMINATING DISCRIMINATION 


The Department of State, moreover, is 
working actively, day by day, to eliminate 
discrimination against shipping. Our files 
reveal that we have, in recent years, worked 
on cases of discrimination in no less than 41 
countries. 

These discriminations have fallen into 
three general types: preferential treatment 
in ports, exchange controls, and bilateral 
trade agreements specifying that cargo ship- 
ments be made in ships of the two coun- 
tries involved, to the exclusion of United 
States and other third-country ships. Of 
these, perferential treatment in ports repre- 
sents the most direct type. 

This category includes higher port dues 
and charges for pilotage, berthing and lighter 
dues, preferential berthing and use of stor- 
age and handling facilities. Many less de- 
veloped countries, seeking to create their 
own merchant marines, have neglected to 
expand their port facilities adequately. 
Local pressure sometimes, therefore, cause 
national ships to be berthed, bunkered, and 
cargoed first. 

The Department of State, through its rep- 
resentatives abroad, seeks constantly to 
eliminate such discriminations as discrimi- 
natory exchange controls, and to encourage 
measures designed to facilitate the free flow 
of goods and of international payments. 


The Department also feels that restrictive 
cabotage regulations are undesiraole, such 
as those which include far-flung colonies in 
the domestic trade of a country and require 
landing in the mother country of goods for 
transshipment in national bottoms. 


CORRECTION WITHOUT REPRISAL 


United States foreign economic policy is 
concernéd with the elimination of discrimi- 
nations because of their adverse economic 
effects. Discriminations provoke reprisal 
and retaliation. Discriminations usually re- 
sult in the uneconomic employment of the 
factors of production, leading to over-ca- 
pacity in the world shipping market, diver- 
sion of traffic from low- to high-cost ship- 
ping, and interference with the world level 
of freight rates normally established by the 
law of supply and demand. They thus in- 
crease restraints on international trade. 

Not only has State’s Shipping Division 
been active, making effective representations 
and setting forth the United States position 
in many specific cases, but it has partici- 
pated in the extension of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation treaties providing for 
reciprocal, most-favored-nation treatment. 
A persuasive device exists in the Depart- 
ment’s ability to recommend that waivers 
under PR-17 be refused to a discriminating 
country until such time as discriminations 
are removed. We have tried to correct situa- 
tions without resort to direct reprisals or 
measures of retaliation because of the wider 
considerations always involved, and we have 
been criticized by the industry for this. The 
fact that we could do so if necessary is known 
abroad, however. Because of vital political 
considerations and the extensive system of 
cooperation with our allies, the Department 
of State prefers to utilize diplomatic nego- 
tiation as a method of remedy. This has 
often achieved more satisfactory results than 
reprisals could. 

SHIPPING VITAL TO ALL 


In a world where economic development 
trade and full employment are pressing re< 
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quirements for political stability and, thus, 
for checking the attempts of international 
communism to obtain world sway, maritime 
shipping will continue to be a vital interest 
to all governments. 

I say bluntly that the United States in- 
tends to maintain its place-in world mari- 
time activity and that it will take its full 
share of responsibility for the increased co- 
operation, freedom of choice, and economic 
health of the United States shipping in- 
dustry. 

The Department of State will continue to 
play its role in this, well aware that the free- 
dom of movement of cargoes and an en- 
lightened economic policy are essential to 
survival of the free world. 


THE LINK BETWEEN NATIONS 


Our great superiority, with our reserve 
shipping, over 12th-place Soviet Russia in 
merchant shipping, gives us a tremendous 
advantage in the worldwide struggle between 
the free-enterprise system and international 
communism. For our shipping provides an 
important trade link between the free na- 
tions of the world on a day-to-day basis 
which the Soviets cannot hope to meet. This, 
I feel, is well worth stressing on this day 
when we pay tribute to our merchant fleet 
and its officers and men. It is more important 
today than ever to keep our merchant ma- 
rine strong. 





A Startling Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden (S. C.) News, of De- 
cember 19, 1957: 

A STARTLING STORY 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Camden 
News there will be found a startling story in 
which it charged that Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, with Harry Dexter White, 
Under Secretary, and Harold Glasser, of the 
Treasury Department, gave to the Russian 
Government money plates, complete with 
3 planeloads of special ink and 4 planeloads 
of special paper for printing our money in 
East Germany to pay 2 year’s salaries to 
Russian soldiers. 

The story says that refugees have brought 
millions of dollars of this money to the 
United States to set up businesses. 

The publisher of the Indianapolis Star and 
Indianapolis News is quoted as having told 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce that when 
he was in the Russian zone of Berlin on 
a trip an American sergeant told him that 
he had sold a wrist watch which he paid 
$29.75 for in 1938 to a Russian soldier for 
$14,000 in American dollars, a carton of cig- 
arettes for $10,000, and a yate of nylons for 
$10,000. 

It is further charged that misplaced per- 
sons went into central Europe, manipulated 
a black market and got hold of between eight 
and ten billion American dollars. These 
misplaced have flooded the United 
States, it is charged, with this money. and 
with it are buying theaters, hotels, and main 
street properties and in many instances pay- 
ing two and three times the assessed value. 
It is said that some of the refugees have come 
here with suitcases filled. with paper — 
of large denominations. 
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This story has been printed in two maga- 
zines of nationwide circulation and we have 
yet to see a denial made. 

It certainly seems that a congressional 
investigation of Morgenthau’s action would 
be in order. 

The public is entitled to know the truth 
or falsity of this startling story. 





Coordinating Placement and _ Claims 
Activities To Meet Local Unemploy- 
ment Problems in Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Spéaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting and 
informative article which appeared in 
the October 1957 issue of the Employ- 
ment Security Review published by the 
United States Department’ of Labor, 
written by John J. McKenna, supervis- 
ing manager of the Lawrence, Mass., 
office of the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security: 

COORDINATING PLACEMENT AND CLAIMS AC- 
Tivirres To MEET Loca, UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

(By John J. McKenna) 

Lawrence, Mass., is often called the city 
that came back. During the late 1940's and 
early 1950’s the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in its labor force generally was the 
highest among the major labor market areas 
in the United States. While the area still 
has higher than average unemployment, it 
no longer enjoys the dubious distinction of 





top ranking, primarily because over 30 new | 


industries have located here in the last few 
years. 

Until the early 1950’s when worsted goods 
lost a large share of its market to synthetic 
fabrics, Lawrence was the worsted textile 
center of the world. Several key plants— 
including the American Woolen Co., the 
William Whitman Co., and the Pacific Co.— 
could not convert their plants to meet the 
challenge of the synthetics and decided. to 
liquidate. This eliminated about 25,000 
jobs and increased our claim load tremen- 
dously. In 1 week some 8,000 new claims 
were filed; this was followed the next week 
by 4,500. In the third week, 3,500 more 
claims were added. These figures leveled off 
at about 2,500 new and reopened claims 
weekly until our total load rose to about 
24,000 claims a week. (This compares with 
an insured unemployment figure of about 
3,000 in mid-July 1957.) 

Since we were considered a medium-sized 


Office serving a population of about 126,000 


our normal staff of about 35 people was 
forced to neglect the placement function in 
order to process the great volume of claims. 
The local area industry which remained in 
operation could absorb no more than a small 
percentage of the unemployed. : 

It became apparent that the only way wé 
could help these people—other than paying 
unemployment benefits—was through the 


clearance process which, until this disaster, 


we had little occasion to use. But no place 
in the country needed textile skills in the 
quantities which we had in surplus. Logic 
dictated that we try to convince employers 
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in labor shortage areas that we had the 
largest pool of trainees in the United States. 

In order to coordinate claims and place- 
ment activities better, a separate unit was 
organized in our placement section to handle 
clearance orders. Four large bulletin boards 
listing every known out-of-area job were 
placed in the claims section of the office. 
People who visit employment offices expect 
to see long lists of jobs available, and the 
number of jobs available on any clearance 
list spread out on a bulletin board is im- 
pressive. Results began the first day. 

The widespread publicity given to the Law- 
rence situation through various Federal and 
State programs for assisting labor surplus 
areas helped to bring the local labor supply 
to the attention of many out-of-area em- 
ployers. Through our administrative office 
we were able to advise fitms in labor short- 
age areas of our large pool of available appli- 
cants and to invite interested employers to 
use our Office for direct recruiting. The re- 
sponse was so great that soon we had to 
schedule the employers who wished to make 
use of this service. To coordinate the ac- 
tivities of claims and placement personnel, 
full information was given to claimstakers 
about direct recruiting schedules and the 
type of help being sought. This information 
was passed on to claimants who might meet 
the employers’ requirements. We also made 
use of the bulletin boards and the local 
radio stations and newspapers to carry this 
information, 

Since work which requires considerable 
travel time is considered suitable work only 
in exceptional circumstances under Massa- 
chusetts law, Claimants were informed that 
their benefits would not be affected by the 
results’ of these interviews.- The interviews 
were, therefore, without strain on the part 
of the applicant who welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to discuss freely with the employers 
the jobs which were offered. 

Our program to bring the employer and 
the jobseeker together was, of course, only 
an intensive application of the clearance 
program available in every office. It brought 
to the attention of the unemployed the f 
that, despite the dearth of jobs locally and 
with hundreds of applicants for each job, 
the problem was not hopeless and their serv- 
ices were still in demand. On their own 
initiative, thousands sought and found work 
out of town and materially reduced the num- 
ber of claims filed locally. Incidentally, dur- 
ing the first 3 years of operation, some 5,000 
clearance acceptances resulted, It was a 
fine example of what can be accomplished 
when placement and claims activities work 
together in a special situation. — 

In the meanwhile, the. Greater Lawrence 
citizens’ committee for industrial develop- 
ment, the local chamber of commerce, the 
city and town governments, and all inter- 


‘ested groups, including the Massachusetts 


division of employment security, embarked 
on a program to bring new industry into the 
area. The results exceeded all expectations 
and presented us a new set of problems. We 
were now back in the business of supplying 
qualified help to new employers in our own 
area, 


We still maintained our separate clearance 
unit in the placement section, although its 
importance had lessened as more and more 
local developed. We were now in 
the position of having a good supply of ap- 
Plicants in our claims line and work appli- 
cation file, and many openings in our place- 
ment section. It became necessary to coor- 
dinate the activitiés of the two sections in 
order (a) to produce only those applicants 

who would be considered good selections, and 
(b) to apply @ reasonable work test for 


. Claimants for benefits, 


A WORKING TOOT. 
Although we had no t occupa- 
tional shortages for several years until the 
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recent plant expansion program got under- 
way, the occupational shortage list we had 
compiled during this period soon became a 
working tool for coordinating claims and 
placement personnel. Each week a new list 
was prepared for distribution to all claims- 
takers, receptionists, and adjusters, and was 
revised daily by the head of our placement 
section. The entire staff, in the face of de- 
clining claims loads, had to be alerted to the 
fact that opportunity to swell placement 
totals was unlimited. Repeated emphasis 
stressed the fact that every claimant was a 
potential placement and that it was to his 
and our best interests that we look upon him 
as such. 

Most of the workers who accepted jobs in 
nearby areas when clearance was our only 
effective method of placing workers learned 
new skills in industries other than textiles. 
During the short periods of layoff which af- 
fect most industries, these outcommuters 
filed thir claims in our office, as their homes 
were still here. Ordinarily in a short period 
of layoff their only contact with the office 
was with the claims section.. But by coor- 
dinating our placement and claims functions 
we have made hundreds of placements by the 
simple process of having the claimstaker tell 
them that we had openings in Lawrence at 
which they could use their new skills, by 
matching their work applications with the 
occupational shortage lists, or by suggesting 
they look at our bulletin boards which now 
listed mostly local openings. 

Many of these new industries expanded so 
rapidly that we were forced to consider new 
methods of selecting and routing good pros- 
pects from the claims line to placement in- 
terviewers. The ordinary method of select- 


’ ing from the application file did not prove 


as satisfactory as sending likely looking 
prospects for placement interviews or choos- 
ing candidates for trainees or unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs. Speed in the referral of 
qualified applicants was of the essence in 
filling most of these orders. Most of the 
new employers were anxious to get into pro- 
duction as soon as possible, and any delay 
on our part in completing their orders 
would result in the employer’s attempt to 
fill them from another source. 


VARIOUS METHODS 


Several methods were tried and all were 
relatively successful when used in the 
proper circumstances. When an extremely 
large number of trainees, unskilled, or semi- 
skilled workers were needed quickly, we ob- 
tained the best results by having one of our 
placement interviewers flag, for placement, 
the cards of claimants who apparently qual- 
ified for the jobs and were scheduled to 
sign continued claims that day. Another 
method was to have a placement interviewer 
familiar with the requirements of the order 
stationed in the claims section to select, for 
placement interviews, applicants who looked 
like good prospects. This worked extremely 
well on small orders, but was adapted to 
volume selection only when the claimstakers 
were able readily to identify the type of 
applicant wanted and so became part of the 
selection process. 

With expanded placement activities. came 
the problem of how the placement section 
could’ best be used to identify claimants 
whose eligibility for benefits needed to be 
reviewed. It was now possible to apply the 


. Offer-to-work test to claimants and to iden- 


tify a large number of those whose at- 
tachment to the labor market was ques- 
tionable. Realizing the difficulty for a 
Placement interviewer to be really objective 
about a claimant’s reasons for refusing a 
particular job, the decision as to whether 
or not benefit payments were to be contin- 
ued was lodged with the local office ad- 


justers. 

When such a job refusal situation arises, 
the placement interviewer participates by 
simply describing in writing such pertinent 
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items as the job refused; the distance from 
the claimant’s home; the wages, hours, and 
working conditions; together with a short 
description of the claimant’s work experi- 
ence. In every case of job refusal, these 
topics were completed. There was no effort 
by the placement interviewer to influence 
the decision on eligibility, nor was he made 
to feel he had done other than raise the 
question of eligibility on the basis of job 
refusal. ‘The local office adjuster is thus in 
a far better position to maintain an objec- 
tive view of the claimant’s reasons for re- 
fusing the job since he is not dealing di- 
rectly with an employer who may not under- 
stand any delay in filling orders for workers. 

At first, many placement interviewers may 
resent the fact that an adjuster does not 
apply the penalties provided in the law. 
But in some cases of job refusal, continued 
training in principles of interviewing brings 
home the fact that employer pressures on 
placement interviewers caused those phe- 
nomena—described as prejudice and bias in 
books on interviewing—and act as a deter- 


rent to complete objectivity. 


During the periods when we had relatively 
sizable orders for trainees, unskilled, and 
semiskilled workers,’ it was found advisable 
to transfer staff members from the reinter- 
view detail to the placement section to help 
in handling these orders and to continue this 
periodic reinterviewing in the placement 
section. The advantages were obvious. 
First, it provided an immediate work test. 
Second, it increased placements by exposing 
the claimants to a variety of jobs which they 
could fill. Third, the exposure to the job 
test identified persons, previously overlooked, 
who actually were in need of selective place- 
ment and job counseling. 

In the short period of 6 years from the 
days when we were faced with astronomi- 
cally large claim loads to the present, when 
finding workers for new industries is one of 
our chief functions, no startlingly new tech- 
niques, tools, or discoveries on how to 
operate an employment office were developed. 
However, the teamwork shown by ‘claims 
and placement units, the staff of which have 
been trained on both claims and placement 
work, and their intelligent cooperation in 
the use of the old standard tools and tech- 
niques available to all offices when the pres- 
sure is on, minimized the effects of the mass 
displacement of workers and contributed 
materially to the recovery that this com- 
munity has made from an almost complete 
disaster. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Each year, 
for the past 3 yearrs, the Agricultural 
and Mechnical College of Texas has 
sponsored a student conference on na- 
tional affairs. These seminars are 
worked up by the student body who 
secure the speakers and roundtable dis- 
cussion leaders and set the theme’for 
the conference. Invitations are extend- 
ed to 55 colleges and_ universities 
throughout the Nation to send 2 student 
delegates to this conference. It has 
been my pleasure to have been in at- 
tendance at all three of these confer- 
ences to date, and I can say that each 
one has grown in attendance and 
stature. 
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This year, the Honorable Eugene M. 
Zuckert, former Commissioner of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force, made 
the keynote address to open the Third 
Annual Student Conference on National 
Affairs. His address follows and I com- 
mend it to each Member of this body 
particularly with respect to Mr. Zuck- 
ert’s remarks on interservice rivalry: 
REMARKS BY EUGENE M. ZUCKERT AT THE 

OPENING OF THE THIRD STUDENT CONFER- 

ENCE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS, AGRICULTURAL 

AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, COL- 

LEGE STATION, TEX., DECEMBER 11, 1957 


It is certainly conventional for a speaker to 
say that he is honored to address a meeting. 
In today’s case, there is nothing perfunctory 
in that opening. First of all, I am always 
glad to be in Texas. Then, too, I am truly 
honored to be invited to participate in a 
meeting of such important purpose and such 
appropriate composition. 

Texas A. & M. and its students are to be 
congratulated for the SCONA idea and the 
vigor with which it has been.carried out; cer- 
tainly it is umnecessary to go into detail 
about the great and diverse values of the as- 
sembling here of college leaders from this 
section, other parts of the country, and from 
our great neighboring countries, for serious 
and informed discussion of the crucial prob- 
lems of the day. 

I am sure that, except for relatively brief 
periods of complacency, every nation in his- 
tory, seriously concerned with its destiny, 
has viewed the particular issues of its day 
as the most difficult ever faced. We are no 
exception. A quick run-through of news- 
paper headlines on any day is adequate to 
convince anybody that there are a bewilder- 
ing and formidable array of issues crying 
for solution; in many cases, the pressures 
are totally or partially conflicting, so that 
there are no really satisfying solutions. 
Take, for example, the Middle East where so 
many of our stated policies run headlong 
into each other. How can you advocate the 
ambitions of people to govern themselves, 
and yet retain the complete friendship and 
support of your allies who seek to retain 
colonial interests? 

The complexities of this particular prob- 
lem could be examined, and a great number 
of other examples, at least equally as diffi- 
cult, could be mentioned. 

I think there are certain underlying con- 
siderations which can usefully be briefly dis- 
cussed at the apening of these sessions. 

To me, the greatest factor in assessing 
current significant issues is the speed with 
which so great a variety of fundamental de- 
velopments have happened. We know this; 
we partially comprehend changes singly or 
in combination, but actually we are not 
thoroughly convinced of their reality and 
significance. The very speed with which 
they have happened limits our abiilty to ab- 
sorb them and their implications. This, I 
believe, is true for all of us; it is certainly 
true of the generation befpre you that is 
predominantly responsible for the leadership 
and direction of our course. This is a refiec- 
tion of the human tendency toward less re- 
siliency, a greater rejection of change as we 
grow older. What I am saying is that T be- 
lieve our reaction to the great changes of our 
times are not fully understood or accepted 
as the basis of action. 

Take two fundamental examples of these 
changes that have completely altered the 
pattern of our world, and have so rapidly 
created such a bulk of problems that barely 
existed such a short time ago. 


ACCELERATED DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


The first example is the accelerated de- 
velopment of transportation. Everybody 
knows that the airplane has dwarfed the 
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world of a few years ago, figuratively re- 
duced it from the size of a Basketball to an 
orange; truly increased manifold the inter- 
dependence of nations upon each other and 
each other’s actions. Look how quickly it 
has happened. In transportation overland, 
man made relatively minute 

through the many centuries from the in- 
vention of the wheel to the steam engine. 
In transportation over the seas, practically 
no .strides were made from the first large 
sailboat until Fulton’s steamboat in the 
early 19th century. Overseas, there was 
again no great progress until the airplane 
created our present concepts of speed and 
the accessibility of almost every place on 
earth. And this latter development has 
occurred in the last 50 years, along with the 
development of mass transportation that 
has made practically everybody mobile. 

I am sure that while we see all this and 
say many things about its consequences that 
are true, we don’t really base our important 
actions upon its full implications. Bluntly 
put, modern transportation has removed 
the traditional security we derived from our 
oceans; truly no place in the world is more 
than a few hours from any other. 


IMPLICATIONS OF MODERN WEAPONS 


The other example of rapid change I wish 
to mention is the development of weapons. 
The evolution of war from the discovery of 
gunpowder was a relatively leisurely process, 
at least up until World WarI. Over-simpli- 


fying, the measure of destructive capability 


remained for many, many years in terms of 
pounds of explosives. Consider how pro- 
gress—if you call it that—has accelerated 
since the outbreak of World War II. At 
that time, the measure of explosives was 
still pounds, even for the big bombs dropped 
by bombing airplanes. Quickly the measure 
become tons in the blockbusters dropped 
upon Germsny. Only 2 or 3 years later, 
the weapons of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
opened up the new dimension of kilotons— 
thousands of tons. Despite the fact that 
our weapons development was subordinated 
in the psychology of demobilization, it was 
only 7 years before kilotons were outmoded 
in 1952 when the first thermonuclear test 
brought us over the threshold of megatons— 
millions of tons of TNT explosive packaged 
in a container that could be delivered by 
means at our command. 

Surely this history is familiar to you. 
Equally part of your knowledge is the fact 
that one—or less than one—of our modern 
megaton weapons contains explosive power 
equal to that used by all the Allied Forces in 
all of World War II. 

If we had been talking about range of 
weapons«and the development of deliver- 
ability, you would be equally at home with 
the facts. We know the airplane is already 
moving toward obsolescence as a delivery 


system and that there are now in being - 


rockets and missiles; and that someday—in 
the frighteningly near future—there will. be 
weapons that will by themselves be able to 
span the oceans and pinpoint any place in 
the world with instant and catastrophic de- 
struction. 

We know all that, but I repeat, we don’t 
really believe it, and-our actions reflect that 
disbelief. It’s all happened too fast to be 
completely absorbed into our being ‘so com- 
pletely that our actions are directed as a 
consequence. This is true, not only of our 
people, but of the great bulk of the men 
responsible in the highest positions for our 
national policies. 

I will cite only one corroboration of our 
inability to believe the new facts—our na- 
tional defense policies. Can you look at the 
record and seriously suggest that we have 
acted in the light of the real implications 
of modern weapons and their deliverability, 
combined with the existence of Russia as a 
rival for world leadership? 








January 8 
BRIEF REVIEW OF DEFENSE POLICIES 1945-1957 
Take a quick look at the chronology. After 
1945, in the full flush of victory, we engaged 
in proving that we could undoubtedly do the 
fastest and most complete job of demobiliza- 
tion ever accomplished—quite understand- 
able in the light of events as we saw them. 
By 1947, we had some second thoughts 
about Russia, and the alarming weakness of 
our military posture. A few farsighted peo- 
ple were able to tap a public response specifi- 
cally in relation to decline of our airpower, 
and by early 1948, Coygressional approval 
was obtained for rebuilding our airpower. 

That swing lasted a year, and then a re- 
action set in; $15 billion was more than the 
country could afford—we were to cut -back. 

We were still hacking away on that June 
morning, only a year later, when Korea hit. 
This time our buildup lasted 3 years until 
the new administration was able, through 
the prestige of the President and the busi- 
ness leaders around him, to place brakes 
upon the urgency of our effort. 

Last winter, the war against inflation really 
took precedence; a grassroots economy 
movement gathered steam, and Washington 
fell all over itself in attempting to respond. 
Then came Sputnik, and now the course is 
reversed. I haven’t counted, but this little 
recital adds up to at least 6 major shifts in 
national security policy in 12 years. Each of 
these was of such magnitude that each 
affected our strategic outlook and capability. 

Does this represent a realistic acceptance 
of the implications of modern war by our 
people and our leaders? We say that our 
survival is at stake, but does this record 
indicate that we really mean it and act like 
it? 

The answer, I think, is obvious. We have 
not fully absorbed the implications of the 
struggle in which we are engaged, or the 
factors that make its management so crucial 
to our existence. 

We prefer to accept comfortable rationali- 
zations rather than accept facts. We re- 
fused, for example, to heed consistent warn- 
ings of men of vision like Senator Sruarr 
SyYMINGTON, who, ever since 1946, has warned 
of the growth of Russian power. Obviously, 
we said, Russian science could not flourish 
in competition with ours, because of their 
system that discouraged the freedom without 
which scientific knowledge withers. 


We also dismissed the Russian early . 
achievement of the atomic bomb in 1949 as. 


the product of skillful espionage, rather 
than evidence of scientific and industrial 
strength. 

Similarly, we dismissed available statisti- 
cal evidence of Russia’s amazing industrial 
growth—probably the most remarkable in- 
dustrial accomplishment in the history of 
the world—progress that in less than 20 
years enabled Russia to rise from nothing to 
become a great and dynamic power. We 
rationalize this, even today, by taking com- 
fort in Russia’s low standard of living, and 
a responsible Government official has re- 
cently cited Russia’s low automobile produc- 
tion as a hopeful sign of their weakness. 
Another dangerous dose of tranquilizers. 

ROLE OF INTERSERVICE RIVALRY 
We have also many rationalizations about 


our own defense program. I don’t know 
which has gotten the most exercise; it could 


be that interservice rivalry has that doubt- | 


ful distinction. ‘The story is that every- 
thing would be wonderful with our weapons 
program, and it would fit comfortably with- 
in our pocketbooks, if the military services 
would just get together in a blessed state 


known as true unification. Nobody both-. 


ers to give specific definition to this latter, 
but it must be good. 

This is a complex subject which certainly 
cannot be adequately touched upon here to- 
day. But, there are a few things in support 
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of the military services which it would be 
serious to omit. Conceding that military 
orgayizations have substantial defects—and 
thus make mistakes—like any large enter- 
prise, there is much to be said for the per- 






- formance of our military people. In the first 


place, the size of their problem and of their 
organization dwarfs that of any industrial 
enterprise. Then, too, recall the stops and 
starts in our attitude toward strong de- 
fense; try to picture what would happen to 
any industrial organization faced with sim- 
ilar upheavals and reversals. I am certain 
that these reversals of policy have cost far 
more billions than waste due to duplication 
and faulty management. 

Remember, too, that the suddenness and 
completeness of the weapons and delivery 
system revolution have erased the bench- 
marks that used to guide the services in the 
concept of their mission. It used to be rela- 
tively simple; the ground, sea, and air pro- 
vided reasonably workable bases for assign- 
ment to the services of tasks and weapons 
development in support. Almost all of that 
has been quickly effaced by the new weapons 
which defy the neat categorization of the 
past. Are we so sure, in such a situation, 
that we want service responsibilities so 
clearly defined that we bar competition in 
new weapons development? Why is com- 
petition in industry so good, and yet in the 
highly accelerated search for radically new 
weapons for survival, we are quick to con- 
clude that competition is wasteful duplica- 
tion? 

Another factor, too, in appraising the 
military picture is that since 1945, this Na- 
tion’s overall strategic plan has been so 
fuzzy and inconstant, that the tasks of the 
services are baffling to define. In default of 
@ comprehensive, adequately spelled-out 
plan, based upon a reasonable prospect of a 
continuity of support, the services have 
been forced to improvise their own missions. 
True, the result is frequently duplication, 
but more often, too, lack of national policy 
guidance (the responsibility of civilian 
leadership) has left large gaps in our capa- 
bility. It is undoubtedly true that the mili- 
tary structure to support a strategic plan, 
realistic in light of the peril, would cost 
many billions more than we are currently 
prepared to spend. 

I think it would be tragic if our leader- 
ship and our people’ became convinced that 
the demonstrated weakness in our national 
security policies and organization can be 
substantially cured by changes in organiza- 
tion patterns, lines of authority, and the 
like, in our Defense Establishment. These 
will provide only a fraction of the solutions. 

The basic defect in our thinking, I again 
say, is that we do not really believe in the 
basic elements of the nature of modern war, 
and the one in which we are engaged. We 
say, and think we understand, the potential 
of missiles and the complex of skills and 
production required to create them. Yet, a 
single world event or a temporary restless- 
ness at home, can pring about a reversal of 
basic policies in a twinkling. The mere fact 
that it takes years to accomplish the re- 
search, design, development, and production 
of modern instruments of war, is an in- 
herent barrier to effectiveness on such a 
basis. The war in which we are engaged 
today cannot be waged on a “Minute Man” 
Psychology. 

NEED FOR WISDOM AND CONSTANCY OF PURPOSE 


All that I have said—and the much more 
that could be added—is said with full recog- 
nition that the problems are of 
magnitude, and that for their solution, the 
precedents of the past are far too few. 
Nothing I have said implies that our situa- 
tion is hopeless. But, the degree of wisdom 


On all sides now, we hear solemn and elo- 
quent words that our fundamental require- 


. 
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ments are statesmanship and self-discipline. 
We are told of the prospect of great sacrifices 
that must be made if we are to emerge from 
this era of danger. 

I believe that the sacrifices and the self- 
discipline will come, only if we really believe 
the danger that has come so quickly. They 
will come, only if our people are completely 
convinced that our leadership is consistently 
telling us the unsweetened truth and has 
itself enough basic belief in the danger to 
fight for consistent strength, even at the 
cost of temporary political unpopularity. 

I have fervent hope that you and your 
contemporaries will understand more quickly 
and more deeply than those of us who are 
older, and who must revolutionize our pre- 
conceptions more radically. If I am right, 
you and your contemporaries will in the 
years ahead be our most effective force in 
bringing about the attitudes and actions 
that can permit this great Nation to survive 
and provide world leadership in the cause 
of peace. Toward that end, this conference 
and its enlightening discussions serve a 
great purpose. 





The Role of the Navy in Supporting 
National Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
paper presented before the Society of 
Sponsors in Washington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 23, 1957, by Capt. David L. Mar- 
tineau, commanding officer of the U.S. 8. 
Everglades—AD-24. Captain Martineau 
is eminently qualified to discuss the ma- 
terial covered in his paper and it is made 
clear from the contents thereof that 
considerable thought and experience 
have contributed thereto. 

The paper follows: 

THe ROLE OF THE Navy IN SUPPORTING Na- 
TIONAL PoLicy—AN ADDRESS TO THE 
SocreTy oF SPONSORS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
OcToBER 23, 1957 


(By Capt. David L. Martineau, U. S. Navy) 


Mrs. Bruce, members of the Society of 
Sponsors, and distinguished guests, it is a 
rare privilege for any man to be invited to 
speak before the ladies of this famous 
society. I am indeed mindful of the honor, 
and of the very real pleasure it brings to me. 

It is you who have christened and 
launched the ships of our Navy. It is you 
who have sent them down the ways to their 
great tasks. And in doing so, of course, you 
became the leading figures in a very mean- 
ingful tradition of their official lives—and 
ships do have lives—just as they have per- 
sonality and character. 

Like their ships, sailors also aré strongly 
motivated by women and by tradition. And 
so it has come about, that on the occasion 
of any launching ceremony, large or small, 
our eyes and hearts are mostly on the two 
principal figures ae. brave new ship 


and her sponsoring lad 
This is the week ha” ‘which we observe 


Navy Day. It is also a time when all of us 
are giving the closest interest and attention 
to events cennected with the security of our 
Nation and the policy on which-it is based. 
It therefore seems timely and in order that I 
talk with you today about the Navy’s role in 


supporting national policy, 
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BASIC SIGNIFICANCE 


Let me say at the outset, that the 
strength of this support is measured by the 
extent to which our many national interests 
are able to use the oceans of the world—and 
when necessary to control them. Its im- 
portance is becoming more crystal clear as 
each new international problem and crisis 
presses upon us. To our entire strategy it 
gives a power of choice and a flexibility of 
tremendous advantage in both peace and 
war. 

It is the purpose of my talk to explore 
with you further some of the plain facts of 
this role. And I say this with humility, 
because the subject in all of its aspects is a 
vast and formidable one. But it is also one 
whose elemental truths stand out clearly and 
unmistakably. Therefore, I am going to deal 
only with these. 

In doing so, however, I hope to abide by 
the good advice of Josh Billings, the old mid- 
western humorist, when he said: “It ain’t 
what a man don’t know as makes him a 
fool—but what he does know as ain’t so.” 


THE OBJECTIVE OF NATIONAL POLICY 


First, a few words about national policy 
itself. A policy of any kind should have an 
objective. What then should be the basic 
objective of our national policy at any time? 

I think you will agree with me that the 
answer to that question is to be found in the 
preamble to the Constitution. Thete is our 
basic national objective, and it has never 
been better stated than it was some 170 years 
ago by those remarkable men who founded 
our Government: “To form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

Those words best describe our national ob- 
jective. And they make for a correct in- 
terpretation of what we have come to know 
as the American way of life. Our constitu- 
tional government exists to attain and pre- 
serve it. That is what the preamble says. 

The specifics of national policy are to be 
found in our treaties and pacts with other 
nations; Presidential doctrines and declara- 
tions; resolutions of the Congress, and various 
parts of statutory law. 

They provide guidance for our diplomacy 
and conduct of foreign relations. They 
shouid indicate the basis for our military 
strategy and the kind of forces we need. And 
of course they should be consistent with 
the domestic needs and capabilities. 

As events, conditions, and dengers alter 
with the times so should the national policy, 
or appropriate parts of it. Some parts 
change, while others remain the same. But 
the proper and final test of any policy should 
be: How does it contribute to the basic na- 
tional objective as laid down in the pre- 
amble? 


SOME KEY ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL POLICY 


Our country has fought three wars to main- 
tain the policy of freedom of the seas, which 
allows our citizens and commercial interests 
to proceed on their peaceful pursuits over 
the oceans of the world. 

We have stood ready to fight, if necessary, 
to preserve the Monroe Doctrine which pro- 
tects all countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere against foreign encroachments. 

Those are two well-known elements of- na- 
tional policy that have continued almost un- 
changed for over a century. 

There are others of more recent origin, 
such as NATO, SEATO, and the resolutions 
on Formosa and the Middle East. Each of 
these are also key elements of present policy. 
But they only became so when the need for 
them arose. 

One of the most important of our present 
policy foundations is collective security— 
whereby we have made agreements with 
other free nations to help each other against 
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Communist aggression. But 100 years ago 
or less, collective security would have had 
very little meaning, except perhaps on the 
Indian frontiers. 

What is it that each of those policies 
have in common? 

All are closely related to the sea. All must 
be supported by the sea. None of them can 
be sustained in the face of any challenge 
unless we have control of the seas that 
support them. 

MISSION OF THE NAVY 


To control the seas—against any combi- 
nation of forces or types of weapons is the 
primary mission of the Navy. 

Certainly one of the ablest and most out- 
spoken soldiers in the world today is Field 
Marshal Montgomery. When he visited Nor- 
folk last May, here is the way he put it at 
the NATO Naval Headquarters “If you chaps 
ever lose control of the seas, we are done.” 

But let’s assume for the moment that you 
may be asking such questions as these, “Are 
the oceans of the world still so important? 
‘We are living in the air age. Are not the 
new weapons such as supersonic planes, 
ballistic missiles, and thermonuclears all 
that we need? 

First let me answer by saying that those 
planes, missiles, and nuclear weapons all 
form an essential part of our naval forces. 
But they are not the only part—because 
they alone cannot do the job that must be 
done to serve the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. Naval forces must possess a 
wide degree of flexibility in weapons along 
with high mobility of movement. Not only 
is this necessary to control the seas, but also 
to provide alternatives to the “all-or-noth- 
ing” school of strategy. 

IMPORTANCE TO OUR ECONOMY 


But let us say you are still asking—“Why 
the oceans? We have always been a self- 
sufficient nation. Must we be dependent on 
other nations?” 

First, let’s note the simple geographical 
fact that 86 percent of the earth's surface 
is covered by water. As to our own self- 
sufficiency in raw materials, that ended dur- 
ing the 1940’s. Out of 77 of critical ma- 
terials néeded to maintain our rapidly grow- 
ing industrial system, we are self-sufficient in 


only 11. We are dependent on foreign 
sources for one-third of our total mineral 
requirements. Once we exported large 


amounts of copper and lumber; but now we 
are importers. According to the Paley Com- 
mission set up to study the entire raw mate- 
rial problem, our needs in 1975 will sharply 
exceed those of today. Twice as much petro- 
leum, for instance, four times as much alu- 
minium. 

Where must these and many other prod- 
ucts come from? 

From all parts of the world. And of 
course our economy also requires that we 
export many products in large amounts. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT 


How much of this export-import volume 
can be handled by air transport today? 

Less than 1 percent. All of the rest must 
be carried by ship. This also applies to an 
even greater proportion of the overseas mili- 
tary shipments needed to maintain both our 
air and ground forces throughout the world. 


The real value of long range air transport 
lies in reducing the shipping time for certain 
selected critical cargoes. And in special sit- 
uations such as the Berlin airlift. 


But to carry even 10 percent of the total 
overseas requirements by air would increase 
the cost by 1500 percent, and would require 
a fantastic number of cargo planes, airfields, 
and oceangoing fuel tankers. 

The great bulk of our international trade 
must be moved by ship along sea lanes. 
And those must be given protection when- 
ever and wherever needed. 
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THE EMPHASIS OF CURRENT NATIONAL POLICY 

Where do we stand today on national 
policy? 

Certainly since World War II there is far 
more emphasis on- national security than 
during any previous period short of actual 
war. And of course the actual need for it is 
much greater. The Government thinks more 
in terms of a national security policy. An 
important act of Congress on the-subject pro- 
vides a comprehensive program for integrat- 
ing domestic, foreign, and military policies 
relating to the national security. The same 
act also provides for the unification of the 
armed services, and sets forth their military 
functions. 

The basic objective of our national policy 
remains unchanged—to preserve and enhance 
the American way of life—not necessarily 
for the rest of the world, but for the sov- 
ereign people of the United States: Every 
subordinate policy should meet that simple 
test. 

But of course there is no objection or 
weakness to any policy which in serving the 
best interests of the United States, as it must, 
is also helpful to other peoples and nations. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


And this certainly is the case as regards 
collective security which is a principal 
foundation of our national security policy 
in today’s world and for the indefinite future. 
It is the basis for our free world ties such 
as NATO, the Rio Pact, SEATO, and the 
agreements we have with some 42 nations. 

Under these various pacts, the nations 
concerned have agreed to help in resisting 
aggression and preserving freedom. In 
Many cases the United States must also 
make very substantial material and finan- 
cial contribution to these nations. Unless 
we do so, they would be extremely vulner- 
cen to fatal pressures of the Communist 

loc. 

Nor should we forget that these countries 
provide the necessary land bases for all of 
our overseas Army and Air Force units, and 
also some Navy units. This fact is a source 
of both strength and weakness. As long as 
we are permitted to occupy and use these 
bases— it’s fine. But it also causes. an im- 
portant part of our military power to be 
dependent on the sovereignty and political 
climate of foreign nations. 

In this connection, we should also note 
carefully that the air over any land mass is 
sovereign property. 
military aircraft is by permission of the na- 
tion concerned. Only the high seas are free 
to those who can use them. 

But if we are to hold the free world to- 
gether—and that we must do—then collec- 
tive security is the proper policy. Admiral 
Burke remarked recently, “That moods of 
people everywhere change; but the fact that 
Americans may be cheered one year and 
stoned the next, does not invalidate the 
soundness of collective security.” 


AN OCEANIC FEDERATION 


There is this all-ithportant point to be 
thoughtfully noted. We are joined with the 
free world nations by the seas. It is truly 
an oceanic federation. It could not be sus- 
tained either in peace or in war without be- 
ing supplied and supported over the ocean 
highways. In war, the oceans become either 
& priceless and decisive advantage, or a 
hangman’s noose—depending on the effec- 
tiveness of our naval forces. Collective se- 
curity is an empty gesture unless we can 
hold the seas open—not only for offensive 
action, but for economic survival. 


SOVIET STRATEGY 


These facts are also well known to the 
Soviets. .They are planning to deny us the 
use of the seas—to cut. us off. This accounts 
for their rapid naval expansion—especially 
their huge program for submarine construc- 
tion. 


Flying through it by. 
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It is also significant to note that the Com- 
munist empire is connected not by sea, but 
by land. Some 40 years ago, a wellknown 
British authority on geopolitics said thdt any 
nation gaining control of the entire Eurasian 
continent would be in the strongest position 
to rule the world. 

Today the Communists hold absolute con- 
trol over all the Eurasian Continent, except 
for the vital rimlands. These include West- 
ern Europe, the Middle East, southeast Asia, 
Korea. It is in these areas that the most 
critical phases of the cold war are being 
fought. Many of the instruments of col- 
lective security, such as NATO, the Middle 
East resolution, and SEATO guarantee our 
support to the free nations in those areas 
outside Communist aggression. : 

Our access to those countries is by sea. 
The Communists’ is by land—except in the 
case of the Middle East. And I would like to 
touch on the significance of that exception at 
a later point in this talk. 

Along with the menace of world com- 
munism, two other major difficulties exist to 
complicate the attainment of our policy 
goals. 

THE OBSESSION FOR CHANGE 

One of thesé is the obsession for change 
that is stirring millions of people throughout 
the world. We know this is based largely on 
dissatisfaction that is often blind and violent. 
Dissatisfaction with their political and social 
status, their economic position, and their 
way of life. And of course the Communists 
always exploit these situations—often to 
greater advantage than we do. 

The Navy being independently mobile on a 
worldwide basis can be, and is, of unique 
assistance in supporting our policies in many 
of these troubled areas. Our ships can put 
into their ports simply on _a visiting basis to 
show the flag. There is no imposition on 
local sovereignty. And these visits have 
proven of great value in building up the good 
will, respect, and confidence of these people 
in the United States. 

What the Sixth Fleet has accomplished in 
this way throughout the Mediterranean area 
during the past 10 years has been acknowl- 
edged by the State Department on many oc- 
casions to be of tremendous benefit to our 
policies. 

WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


The third and very critical difficulty is that 
posed by the new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. It is the existence of these weapons 
that have made the consequences of all issues 
so mttch more serious than ever before. 

On the one hand looms the danger that a 
crisis might bring on all-out war that could 
ruin or wipe out our civilization. On the 
other hand is the danger of capitulation that 
could be brought about by the fear of pre- 
cipitating thermonuclear war. 

EFFECTS ON STRATEGY 

One result of this dilemma, I believe, has 
been a strong tendency to freeze us into a 
concept, where strategy is expressed more in 
terms of mass. destruction than anything 
else. Any strategy that is shackled to any 


single weapon or concept is courting disaster 


and defeat. 

True strategy is the art of being in position 
to apply a variety of persuasions, of pressures, 
of tactics—to retain control of changing sit- 
uations—to have ready not only one, but 
several alternate courses of attion. 

Nobody can say in advance, especially 
about modern war, “this is the one way to 
do it,” because nobody can be sure. If we 
tie ourselves to any single strategical concept, 
then we are going to lose control of situa- 
tions not fitted by that concept. ' 

At this point, let me take a moment to 
talk about two well-known aspects of our 
strategy. The concept of massive retaliation 
and that of graduated deterrents. 
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MASSIVE RETALIATION AS A DETERRENT TO 
ALL-OUT WAR 


It is absolutely essential in today’s world 
that we possess a fully effective capability for 
massive retaliation. Fortunately we have 
that capability centered principally in our 
Strategic Air Command. The Air Force has 
primary responsibility for strategic bombing. 
This can also be supported, if need be, by 
the Navy’s own ship-based capability. 

Here again the importance of modern naval 
forces lies in their great-mobile and disper- 
sion qualities. It would be very. unproduc- 
tive, for instance, if our enemies were to com- 
mit any major attacks, by aircraft or missiles, 
against widely dispersed targets—targets that 
are on the move—and whose predicted loca- 
tion at sea cannot be accurately fixed. 

If an all-out nuclear exchange ever were 
to take place between forces operating from 
fixed land bases, there would be greater re- 
sultant damage to each. But the more agile 
naval forces would be more likely to escape 
this initial damage, and thus could become 
the strongest and most decisive remaining 
nuclear force. 

The United States has the overall capa- 
bility of launching a thermonuclear attack 
that could destroy Soviet Russia. There is 
sound reason to believe that this deterrent 
will keep the Soviets from launching a 
similar attack against us which they are 
otherwise capable of doing. 

Therein lies the real and greatest value 
of our massive retaliation forces as a deter- 
rent to all-oyt war. It seems unlikely that 
any country will initiate such a war if it 
knows that retaliation is sure to follow. 


DANGER OF PIECEMEAL DEFEAT 


But that by no means reduces the dangers 
to the United States and the free world. 

If massive retaliation were to be our only 
effective deterrent we would be defeated, 
only in @ more gradual manner. The Soviet 
strategy would then be to proceed with a 
series of little aggressions, no one of which 
would be enough to provoke us into re- 
taliating with a full-scale thermonuclear 
attack. But the cumulative loss and damage 
to the United States would be critical. Thus 
we could be beaten piecemeal, isolated, cut 
off, and ultimately surrounded—without 
firing a shot. 

I repeat that our nuclear capability for 
massive retaliation is absolutely necessary 
as a deterrent to all-out war. But massive 
retaliation alone cannot prevent so-called 
small aggressions, or win limited wars. The 
history of recent years has already demon- 
strated this on many tragic occasions. 

THE NECESSITY FOR GRADUATED DETERRENTS 

Therefore it -is equally necessary that we 
also maintain other kinds and degrees of 
deterrent power. Otherwise, every future 
crisis, of which there will be many, will find 
us with only one choice: Total thermo- 
nuclear war, or capitulation on the particular 
issue involved. 

By graduated deterrents, we mean the 
other forms of pressure that can be applied 
to retain control of strategic situations. They 
include not only different kinds of military 
force, but all forms of economic, political, 
psychological, and diplomatic pressures. 
Their purpose is to deter aggression by means 
short of war. Ps 

But if war in some form becomes unavoid- 
able and necessary, then we must seek to 
limit and terminate it—without precipitat- 
ing all-out war. This requires prompt and 
proper use of appropriate deterrents in 
accordance with a highly flexible strategy. 

THE GREAT VALUE OF NAVAL FORCES 


It is here that naval forces are able to 
give the greatest support to our national 
policy and security, because they are forces 
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that are highly mobile, versatile, and self- 
sufficient. Their flexible weapon systems in- 
clude those that can employ either conven- 
tional or nuclear weapons. ‘They can oper- 
ate indefinitely, and independently of any 
foreign bases, as do both the Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean and the Seventh Fleet in 
the Pacific. 

can function without stepping on 
anybody’s toes, because they move into posi- 
tion without crossing any frontiers or occupy- 
ing the land of others. They are still able 
to get close enough to apply force if neces- 
sary. They can rapidly concentrate great 
power in key areas, but in a relatively quiet, 
inoffensive manner, Oftentimes their silent 
but meaningful presence also exerts a deci- 
sive measure of political and psychological 
pressure. 


THE SIXTH FLEET AND MIDDLE EAST 


You will recall last spring when the Sixth 
Fleet moved into the Eastern Mediterranean 
that the Jordan crisis then stabilized 
promptly. It has been pointed out what a 
wide range of power and persuasion Admiral 
Brown had available to use. It varied from 
that of a long-range hydrogen strike to the 
other extreme of the presence of 2 liberty. 
party ashore. The latter proved sufficient at 
that time. 

But we know that the Soviets are still con- 
spiring to gain a permanent foothold in the 
Middle East. Their aim undoubtedly is to 
control the huge oil supplies upon which 
Western Europe is vitally deperfdent. During 
the past year, they have gained a dangerous 
amount of influence over the Suez Canal and 
the Syrian pipelines. 

Up to this point, it has been aggression by 
political subversion of Egypt and Syria, 
aided by the other Middle East tensions and 
hatreds. And there have been various 
threats of military supporting action by the 
Soviets. 

But I believe it is significant that the 
Soviets do not have ready access by land into 
the Middle East. They have never before 
attempted any military action in countries 
where they have not had direct access by 
land. Never before have they depended on 
sea lines of communication. 

Here they are clearly vulnerable to the 
Kind of power in which the United States 
holds the biggest advantage. In this case, 
that power is being exerted by the 6th Fleet. 
And it is decisive power, which if properly 
applied, is fully capable of preventing overt 
aggression by the Soviets in the Middle East. 

This fleet is a precision force, capable of 
applying graduated degrees of pressure. It 
has available a wide variety of weapons. It 
is fast moving and self-contained. As such, 
it is a strong deterrent force. It is our most 
effective form of distant defense power in 
the entire Mediterranean area. 

Our Nation seeks global peace in a decent” 
world. But there is little on the horizon to 
indicate that this is attainable for a long 
time to come. It is more likely that we face 
not one crisis, but many. 

Our progress and success as a nation in 
the years ahead will depend heavily on hav- 
ing a flexible strategy. One that is aimed at 
retaining control of these crises, even though 
we cannot prevent them. And it must be 
one that provides a wide range of deterrent 
power—not merely the grim choice between 
all-out war or surrender. 

_ Under these conditions, there is the 
greatest need for the strength and versatility 
that effective use of the seas can give to our 
policy and to our cause. 


When the history is written of the crucial 


"years that lie ahead, it is very likely to show 


that it was the Navy and the seapower of the 
United States that tipped the scales, and 
preserved our freedom and our way of life. 


ates 
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Foreign Aid—To What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of the 85th Congress, Will Mc- 
Grath, who for many years was the 
United States representative to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, made a 
timely and outstanding speech on the 
subject of foreign aid, to the members of 
the Cincinnati Club. 

During this coming session of the Con- 
gress we will again be called upon to vote 
on the continuation of foreign aid. 

Mr. McGrath, out of his wealth of ex- 
perience, in this speech presents an an- 
alysis of the foreign-aid question, which 
should be read by every Member of the 
Congress before he votes on the foreign- 
aid legislation. 

The address follows: 

Foreicn Ain—To WHat? 

Most of us know that the United States 
has been spending billions of dollars on for- 
eign aid; but as to just what is being done 
with the money, we have only vague in- 
formation. 

Here are some of the giveaway programs 
that have been reported: 

Subsidies for wealthy Iranians to complete 
college—$5 million. 

Free airplane transportation for thousands 
of Arabs to visit their shrine—Mecca. 

Dress suits for Grecian undertakers; pub- 
lic baths for Egyptian camel drivers. 

On the docks of Greece, shiploads of for- 
eign aid farm tractors and power machinery 
are rusting and falling apart. 

We send Dizzy Gillespie and Satchmo Arm- 
strong and their orchestras as cultural am- 
bassadors to foreign lands at the cost of 
thousands per week. 

In the April 1957 issue of Reader’s Digest, 
Congressman MEADER, of Michigan, made a 
most interesting report on foreign aid. Rep- 
resentative GEORGE MEADER was chief counsel 
of the Senate War Investigat Committee 
combating frauds during World War II. In 
Lebanon, said Congressman MEADER, we built 
& $128,000 cow barn to demonstrate to farm- 
ers, living on $100 a year or less, the sort of 
equipment they should have in order to get 
ahead. 

We gave Afghanistan, just last year, $14,- 
500,000 to start 5 airports and provide 
electronic equipment for a sixth. But in 
Afghanistan people ride nothing but camels; 
and the main requisite is to teach people 
how to read and write. : 

We gave India $1,539,000 worth of pre- 
fabricated steel to erect 52 grain silos and 
warehouses. That was in 1954, and last fall 
most of the material was still sitting in Cal- 
cutta untouched. Meanwhile, ICA approved 
a gift of an additional $4 million for 600 
more warehouses, in spite of the fact that in 
2 years the Indians hadn’t gotten around to 
putting up the buildings we had already 
sent. ; 

Congressman MEapDER reported that in Laos, 
a country of one and one-half million inhab- 
itants, visiting Congressmen saw a depot 
crammed with enough expensive drugs, hy- 
podermic needles, and other medical supplies 
to care for much of Southeast Asia. _ 

I am merely passing on to you informa- 
tion gained from people I believe to be reli- 
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able people, who have been digging into the 
subject. 

Now, of course, these are extreme exam- 
ples. We certainly hope that some of our 
foreign aid money has been spent upon a 
more realistic basis. But for what? Even 
Congressmen and Senators have a difficult 
time trying to find out. 

How much money are we talking about 
when we speak of foreign aid? 

According to a report submitted by the 
Library of Congress to Congressman RALPH 
GWINN on May 29 of this year, foreign aid 
dispersed by the United States to all coun- 
tries and international organizations from 
the end of World War II to June 30, 1956, 
totaled $49,095,000,000 in grants and $14,- 
845,330,000 in utilized loans, very few of 
which have been repaid—a combined figure 
of %63,940,330,000. About $5 billion more 
must be aded for the fiscal year 1957. The 
grand total, as of a few months ago, is thus 
nearly $70 billion. This is almost $20 billion 
more than we spent for lend-lease grants in 
aid and credits to foreign nations during 
entire World War II. 

How much is $70 billion? Well, my 
friend Robert Welch, vice president of the 
James O. Welch Co. and publisher of One 
Man's Opinion, digging into this subject a 
while ago, figured out that $60 billion was 
the equivalent of all the land, all the build- 
ings, all the equipment and furniture, all the 
property of every kind, in 17 of our largest 
cities put together, beginning, in order of 
their size, with the city of New York. And 
now we have nearly $10 billion on top of 
that. : 

Now, why have we been spending all this 
money on foreign aid since the war ended? 
Why have we been giving away in this fash- 
ion, the property and the savings of the 
American people? 

We are given various answers, but the 
most common one is that we are fighting a 
cold war to contain communism. 

A large part of this money has been given 
for military aid. This is a purpose which is 
understandable. But much of it was for so- 
called economic aid. The theory has been 
that by helping the economies of various 
countries, we would keep them strong 
enough to resist Communist military ag- 
gression. 

But has economic aid of the type we have 
given helped to contain the spread of com- 
munism as an ideology? Is it helping us 
win the cold war of ideas? And does our 
economic aid@eally help to strengthen the 
economics of some of the nations to which 
we give it? These are subjects which I 
want to explore tonight. 

First of all, what do we mean by com- 
munism? 

Today the word “communism” connotes to 
most of us a ruthless bureaucracy, com- 
posed of cruel and unprincipled men (tied 
together by the Communist Party organi- 
zation) who are able to impose an outright 
dictatorship upon the lives of people by 
means of military force. 

We are concerned over the aggressive am- 
bitions of this Communist-operated bu- 
reaucracy, and it is those ambitions which 
we seek to contain. That is the military 
side of the picture. That is why we have 
a defense program. 

But communism is in fact an ideology— 
a system of economic thought. The Com- 
munist Party, and the bureaucracy which 
rules Russia and its satellites today, arrived 
at their position of power on the founda- 
tion of that ideology. 


To get at the root of this subject, let’s 
go back to the Century Dictionary that 
was published in 1890, long before the Com- 
munist dictatorship, in the period when 
economic theories were being developed, 
Let me quote to you from the Century Dic- 
—— > definition of one economic theory. 

ere it is; _ 
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“A system of social organization which 
would abolish entirely, or in great part, the 
individual effort and competition on which 
modern society rests; substitute for it co- 
operative action, and make land and capi- 
tal, as the instruments and means of pro- 
duction, the joint possession of the mem- 
bers of the community.” 

Isn’t that a pretty good definition of 
communism? Well, it isn’t a definition of 
communism. It is the Century Dictionary’s 
definition of sucialism. Now let’s look up 
the word “communism” in thegsame dic- 
tionary: 

“An economic system or theory which 
rests upon the total or partial abolition of 
the right of private property, actual own- 
ership being ascribed to the community as 
a whole, or to the state.” 

Now I ask you, what’s the difference? 

John Stuart Mill said; “What is charac- 
teristic of socialism is the joint ownership 
by all the members of the community of 
the instruments and means of production.” 
That applies equally to communism. 

Bear in mind that the Russians call their 
countries Socialist countries. Russia is in 
the United Nations as three countries—the 
Union of, Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, and the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. The 
Communist Party is the machine by which 
their socialism is run—or as Earl Bunting, 
former president of the NAM, once said to 
me, “Communism is the cruel force required 
to make socialism effective.” 

The fact is that the basic underlying prin- 
ciple of communism and socialism is exactly 
the same; namely, government ownership or, 
as we call it today, nationalization. 

Have we succeeded in stopping the spread 
of nationalization? The answer .is emphati- 
cally “No.” 

So far we have avoided a military clash; 
but the doctrine of government ownership 
and operation of the means of production, 
common to both communism and socialism, 
has been marching steadily ahead, particu- 
larly in many of the very countries to which 
we have given large amounts of foreign aid. 

In fact, our foreign aid has in many coun- 
tries accelerated the trend toward nationali- 
zation of industry, and discouraged the in- 
vestment of capital operating under the pri- 
vate enterprise competitive system. We have 
actually said in substance: “Work out an 
overall development program (by which we 
mean a program of government ownership 
and control, under a planned economy) and 
then we will give your governments money 
to help put it into operation.” 

Few people in this country have, I think, 
any concept of how far nationalization of 
industry has gone, in other nations around 
the globe. At the risk of being tedious, I 

-want to go into the subject in some detail 
here tonight. 

It so happens that I have a source of spe- 
cific information on that subject which came 
into my hands in a very interesting way. 

Last year, as a member of the governing 
body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, I received a copy of a report issued by 
a special committee, known as the McNair 
committee, set up. by the ILO to study, in 
each country, the extent of freedom of em- 
ployers and workers organization from domi- 
nation and control by their governments. 

To get the necessary information, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the government of each 
member country. One of the questions asked 
was as to the extent of the “public sector 
of the economy,” which means, of course, 
the extent of nationalization of the means 
of production and distribution. Govern- 
ments replied very fully to this question. 
On the basis of that information, as sum- 
marized in the McNair committee report, I 
am literally going to jump around the world, 
hitting a few spots at random, in order to 
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give you some highlights as to how nation- 
alization stands the world over today. 

Let’s start with the United States as a base 
for comparison. We have TVA; a Govern- 
ment-operated postal service; a nationalized 
railroad in Alaska; some Government-owned 
industrial plants—but on the whole, we have 
far less nationalization here than in any 
country in the world. 

We think of Canada as a free enterprise 
nation. And yet in Canada the Government 
owns and operates railways, airlines, tele- 
graph and telephone and postal services, 
broadcasting, banks, and steamships. 

In Brazil the Government operates banks, 
electric and gas services, railroads, and coast- 
wise navigation. And there we find that 
peculiar device known as the mixed com- 
pany; that is, a company in which the Gov- 
ernment owns the majority or a large por- 
tion, of the shares of stock, and private in- 
vestors own the rest. In Brazil such com- 
panies operate in the iron and steel, auto- 
mobile, and other industries. 

Our country has given Brazil, in postwar 
foreign aid grants, $26,900,000. 

Now let’s go across the Atlantic to Eng- 
land, probably our most important military 
ally. Nationalization of industry is limited 
in England. It is confined chiefly to tele- 
phone and telegraph, broadcasting, gas, elec- 
tricity, railroads, trucking, canals, and coal 
mining. In the main, the free competitive 
system is still operating in Great Britain. 
But England has socialized medicine, which 
our money has helped to finance. 

Our postwar foreign aid grants to the 
British Isles have totaled $3,763,000,000. 

Now let’s cross the channel into Scanda- 
navia: In Norway the telephone, telegraph, 
and public utilities are Government monop- 
olies. There is Government ownership in 
railroads, grain, aluminum, iron and steel, 
banking, and insurance. In Sweden the 
Government owns the telephone and tele- 
graph, the railways, and hydroelectric power 
sources. Companies directly or indirectly 
eontrolled by the Government operate in the 
fields of mining, iron and steel, automobiles, 
oil, transport, grain, restaurants, and bank- 
ing. In both countries the Government has 
@ monopoly on liquor. 

Our postwar foreign aid grants to Norway 
totaled $236 million; those to Sweden, $87 
million. 

Even before World War II the Austrian 
Government had a monopoly on liquor, to- 
bacco, and salt, and it also ran drug stores. 
After the war, 71 industrial or commercial 
enterprises which had been stock companies, 
were transferred to Government ownership. 
Today, the Government owns and operates 
most of the coal mines, most of the iron and 
steel plants, most of the electrical industry, 
and is engaged in the manufacture of chemi- 
cals, in shipbuilding and in banking. In 
1949, says the McNair report, nationalized 
undertakings represented 93 percent of the 
country’s total output of raw materials.and 
basic products, 

We have given Austria, in postwar foreign 
aid grants, a total of $1,061,000,000. 

The French Government owns the Renault 
Plants, which produce the major share of 
the country’s private automobiles, commer- 
cial vehicles, and tractors. Electricity, gas, 
and the insurance industry are nationalized. 
So are the railroads, air transport, and broad- 
casting. The banks are almost entirely 
Government-owned. The Government owns 
newspapers and controls a large press asso- 
ciation. Most of the concerns producing air- 
craft bodies and engines are nationalized. 
The Government has large holdings in the 
petroleum industry. It has a monopoly on 
the purchase, sale, and import of tobacco. 
In addition, France has a large number of 
mixed stock companies, owned partly by the 
Government and partly by private investors. 

We have given France, in postwar foreign- 
aid grants, a total of $4,333,000,000, 
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In Italy the Government owns the rail- 
ways and the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tem, It has a monopoly on salt, tobacco, 
and quinine. It is in the banking business, 
Industries in which the state participates in- 
clude chemicals, petroleum, coal, movies, air- 
lines, electricity, iron and steel, shipyards 
and shipping, and broadcasting. 

According to Clare Booth Luce, former 
Ambassador to Italy, Italian Government- 
controlled companies produce 85 percent of 
the anthracite coal, 80 percent of the lignite, 
80 percent of the pig iron, 65 percent of the 
steel, 80 percent of the shipbuilding, and 73 
percent of railroad transportation. 

Our postwar foreign-aid grants to Italy 
have totaled $2,574,000,000. 

We think of Turkey as a nation with west- 
ern ideas. Nevertheless, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment reports, and I quote: “Commercial 
and industrial undertakings set up by the 
state include textiles, shoes, cellulose, ce- 
ment, iron and steel, brick, mining, electric- 
ity, and shipping.” ‘The state has a monop- 
oly on tobacco, salt, and liquor. 

At an ILO conference a Turkish gentle- 
man said to me, “We have ho Communists 
in Turkey so we get only millions from 
your country; whereas France that has a 
strong Communist Party, gets billions. If 
we encouraged the Communists maybe we 
could get more foreign-aid money.” 

Qur post-war foreign aid grants to Turkey 
have totaled $495 million. 

As to India, we hear a good deal about a 
policy of neutralism. But from an ideologi- 
cal standpoint, India is far from neutral. © 

In 1948 the Indian Government adopted 
a resolution which stated that the Govern- 
ment should be exclusively responsible for 
the establishment of new undertakings in 
coal, petroleum, iron and steel, heavy ma- 
chinery, aircraft manufacture, shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of telephone and telegraph 
and wireless apparatus, ete.—except, states 
the resolution, where in the national inter- 
est it was necessary to secure the coopera- 
tion of private enterprise. 

A further resolution passed in 1954 stated 
that, and I quote: “The objective of the 
economic policy should be a socialistic pat- 
tern of society.” 

Government ownership in India extends 
into banking, airlines, railways, the tele- 
graph and telephone system, machine tools, 
shipbuilding, medicines, fertilizers and in- 
secticides, chemicals, housing, foundries, 
newsprint, iron and steel, and many other 
industrial fields. 

At the International Labor Organization 
Conference which I attended in June 1952, 
one of the proposals put forward by the 
Socialist labor-government coalition in con- 
trol of the ILO, was that the ILO should 
draft a basic international law, subject to 
ratification as a treaty, which would, arhong 
other , Socialize insurance. It was ad- 
mitted by one of the speakers at 
that session that one of the objectives was 
that of outlawing private insurance compa- 
nies. This seemed preposterous, and dele- 
gates from the western countries simply 
couldn’t take it seriously. But just last fall, 
India nationalized its private insurance 
companies te the tune of some $14 billion. 

Our postwar foreign aid grants to India 
have totaled $216-million to say nothing of 
even larger disguised aid in the form of so- 
called sales of farm surpluses. 

In 1948, Pakistan passed a law providing 
that the Central Government should take 
over the planning and regulation of 27 in- 
dustries, including practically all the basic 
industries of the country. 

At one of the ILO Conferences which I at- 
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,ment of underdeveloped countries if there 
could be created, in those countries, a climate 
more favorable to the investment of private 
capital in industrial enterprises. Whereupon 
a gentleman representing the British Labor 
Party stated emphatically that in his opinion 
the investment of private capital in indus- 
trial enterprises should be absolutely for- 
bidden, He said that government, and gov- 
ernment only, should be allowed to invest 
money in industrial enterprises. His oration 
killed the resolution of the employer from 
Pakistan. The Pakistan climate has con- 
tinued to be unfavorable to private enter- 
prise, and our postwar foreign-aid grants to 
Pakistan have totaled $223,500,000. 

One of the first acts of Indonesia as an 
independent nation was to adopt a constitu- 
tion which laid down the principle that 
branches of production which are “impor- 
tant to the state and affect the lives,of most 
people” shall be controlled by the state. In 
these were included railways, telecommuni- 
cations, interisland shipping, inland air 
transport, electric power and various other 
industries. The government has outlined a 
plan of industrialization which will include 
state-run factories making textiles, paper, 
cement, agricultural implements and other 
items. 

Postwar foreign-aid grants to Indonesia 
have totaled $118 million. 

Now let us go briefly to countries where 
communism is in full control. 

As to the U. S. S. R. the McNair report 
states, “With the exception of small private 
economies of independent peasants and 
handicraftsmen who are not authorized to 
employ paid workers, the nationalized sector 
of the economy covers the whole of the eco- 
nomic activities of the country.’ 

This summarizes the Communist system. 
Here is socialism in full operation. Yet, be- 
lieve it or not, we have given the Soviet Union, 
in postwar foreign-aid grants, $465 million; 
we have given Czechoslovakia almost $186 
million; we have given Hungary $5,800,000; 
we have given Poland almost $365 million and 
are giving Poland more today. And in- 
cidentally, we have given Yugoslavia $734 
million. 

Now to sum up, Has our foreign aid 
stopped the trend toward nationalization? 
Obviously not. This basic concept, common 
to both socialism and communism, has con- 
tinued to gain ground. 

In fact, our foreign aid has, in many cases, 
accelerated the trend toward nationalization, 
for this very simple reason: 

When we give money to a country for eco- 
nomic aid, we don’t give it to the people, 
we don’t give it to businessmen; we give it 
to the government, and the government can 
then use it to start government-owned 
enterprises. 

In fact, in-many cases, we deliberately 
encourage government to go into industrial 
operations, with a program similar to the 
Russian 5-year plan, as a condition of re- 
ceiving aid from the United States. 

Now let’s consider the effect of this situa- 
tion from the standpoint of raising a coun- 
try’s economic level. Do government-owned 
‘enterprises strengthen the economy of a 
nation? The answer is “No.” Nationaliza- 
tion and government competition discourage 
private enterprise and thereby retard a na- 
tion’s potential development. No nation in 
the history of the world has had so much 
private enterprise as the United States of 
America. No nation in the history of the 
world has had such high standards of living. 
Is there a correlation? 

This subject has been éxhaustively treated 
in a recent study entitled “American Pri- 
vate Enterprise, Foreign Economic Develop- 
ment, and the Aid Programs,” prepared by 
the American Enterprise Association of 
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Washington,-D. C., at the request of a United 
States Senate special committee. Let me 
review briefly some of the conclusions 
reached in that study. 


Let’s take a hypothetical underdeveloped 
country. Its government, following Socialist 
philosophy, gets economic aid from the 
United States and thereupon goes into busi- 
ness. It sets up ventures in manufacturing, 
in mining, in.transportation, in distribution. 
Immediately the government not only com- 
petes with private enterprises, but it sets up 
regulations, controls, taxes, and other de- 
vices to discourage private enterprise from 
venturing into the fields into which the 
government has ventured. 

Hanging over the head of any privately 
owned company is always the threat of ex- 
propriation. At the last ILO Conference 
which I attended, some of the employer 
representatives safd to me: 

“We would like to ask your advice. The 
way things are going we just can’t tell how 
soon our businesses are going to be national- 
ized. When that happens, we have got to 
have some sort of formula by which we can 
put a value on our assets and devise a method 
of fair compensation. Have you any sug- 
gestions?” 

Would you put money into a privately 
owned company under such circumstances? 
Obviously not. So private enterprise dries 
up and leaves the field to government. 

But government can’t do the job. It is 
too big a job for government alone. As the 
American Enterprise Associatfon study says, 
“Sustained and worthwhile economic growth 
can only be had if a large role is given to 
free markets in the allocation of resources 
and satisfaction of human demands.” 

Also involved in nationalization are the 
perpetual hazards of a stagnating bureauc- 
racy and the dry rot of political corruption; 
both very real threats in some of the under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, insofar as foreign aid enables 
an underdeveloped country to undertake fur- 
ther nationalization, foreign aid is in fact 
retarding the long-term progress of that 
country, and bringing it just that much 
closer to Moscow. 

Our own distinguished Cincinnatian, John 
Hollister, when he was still head of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, put it 
this way: 

“As we go around the world helping gov- 
ernments to do things which private capital 
can do, it not only builds up the country’s 
own bureaucracy in the same inefficient way 
in which our bureaucracy is built up, but 
it also naturally puts the country on a so- 
cialistic standard and makes it harder than 
ever for private capital to move into the field, 
either locally or from outside.” 

What are we going to do about this prob- 
lem of foreign aid? I believe the time has 
come when the voters of this country must 
make themselves heard... I think we are all 
open to conviction on the necessity of mili- 
tary aid but I believe we are opposed to so- 
called economic aid which serves, in fact, to 
upbuild state socialism. I believe this type 
of foreign aid should be cut off immediately, 
and the funds, if necessary, be diverted to 
projects for protecting our country. Right 
there we could get all the money. we need 
for the satellite and missile program without 
increasing taxes. 

As of today the Congress of the United 
States has authorized a current annual ex- 
penditure, for foreign aid, of about $34 
billion. 

That is where we stand right now. 

Is this the way you want it? 

If you don’t like what’s going on, write 
your Congressmen and Senators and tell 
them. ‘That’s the only way to get action, 
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Address by Hon. Charles H. Silver at 
Yeshiva University Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 


my happy privilege to participate in a. 


special convocation followed by a dinner 

of Yeshiva University at the Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel, in New York City, on De- 

cember 15, 1957, at which an honorary 

degree was conferred by the university 
upon Vice President RicHarp M. NIXON. 

Among the speakers was the president 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, the Honorable Charles H. 
Silver. He is one of America’s great in- 
dustrialists. More important, is his 
great devotion to educational, humani- 
tarian, and philanthropic problems. 

Because his remarks on that occasion 
are so appropriate, I am pleased to set 
them forth here. They were as fol- 
lows: 

ApprEss BY Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, PREsI- 
DENT, BoaRD OF EDUCATION, AT YESHIVA UNI- 
VERSITY DINNER AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
DECEMBER 15, 1957 
A short 12 months ago, we gathered in this 

fame room to mark a year of notable progress 
in the widening scope and influence of Ye- 
shiva University. As I extend these words of 
welcome to you tonight, I am happy to see 
so many of the same devoted friends meeting 
once again for the same worthy purpose. 

It is difficult for me to realize, with so 
many familiar things alike and unaltered, 
that, this time, we have come together in a 
different world. 

The past few weeks have witnessed a series 
of shocks to our national self-assurance 
whose repercussions have shaken the very 
pedestal of our world prestige. Another na- 
tion has tossed a ball high enough and far 
enough to make a few of our contemporaries 
race around, like the character in the nursery 
tale, crying, “The sky is falling down.” 

The air has grown thick with charges and 
countercharges, excuses, and guilt passing. 

What many of us are forgetting is that this 
is not the first crisis America has faced, nor, 
in all likelihood, will it be the last. Our 
commonwealth was bred in crisis. Blood on 
the snow did not end our story at Valley 
Forge, and a few foreign bodies in the sky 
will not end it now. We bandaged our 
wounds after being torn asunder by the Civil 
War, and emerged a stronger, more united 
nation. We rose from the brutal infamy of 
Pearl Harbor and struck back blow for blow 
to gain the ultimate victory. 

Our land has been gifted with exception- 
ally brilliant leadership in every other time 
of dire need. I do not think it will be lack- 
ing now. My own heart was lifted, a few 
days ago, when I read the statement of a 
man who is with us here. Our Vanguard 
rocket had burst without getting off the 
ground. Defeatist comments were flying 
thick and fast. But this man said: “Sure 
we have failed. We have before and we will 
again, but we need to keep our sense of pro- 
portion. 

“We haven’t lost our scientific knowledge 
overnight. Let’s get away from our weeping 
walls. We've got work to do. Let’s get on 
with it and act like Americans.” 

I am proud of the man who uttered that 
statement * * * and I think we can all be 
proud that he is our guest of honor on this 
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great occasion—RicHarp M. Nixon, Vice 
President of the United States. 

In the present emergency, we require po- 
litical, educational and scenitific leadership 
of the highest orden In my own day-to-day 
activities as president of the board of edu- 
cation, I am intimately acquainted with the 
urgency for mobilizing our intellectual re- 
sources and our equipment for training 
youth to bear the enormous responsibilities 
of the future. 

As an educator, I have also become a stu- 
dent. And I would like to impart to you a 
few of the things I have learned. If certain 
truths are stated bluntly, I hope you will 
bear with me in the conviction that the 
times are appropriate for plain words. It is 
better to deal courageously, even with dis- 
couraging facts, than to indulge in comfort- 
ing delusions. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
are now locked in a struggle for men’s minds, 
and the battleground is limitless space. Our 
schools always have been the arsenals of 
America’s destiny. But, suddenly, the old 
phrase, “knowledge is power,” has taken 
on a foreboding new meaning. Knowledge 
Was never more powerful than now. 

We have wealth, industrial capacity and 
tremendous vitality. Best of all, we are a 
free Nation, cherishing our liberties and 
passionately devoted to the preservation of 
our democratic way of life. 

All of these have an inspiring sound, and 
they will doubtless prove valuable assets in 
the days ahead. Our weaknesses have been 
in the past. For years, many of us have 
been pleading for a review of our educational 
system. We have clamored for an adequate- 
living wage to raise the profession of teach- 
ing to the level of dignity and attractiveness 
that it deserves. We have sought Federal 
assistance to encourage young people to pre- 
pare for careers in education and the sci- 
ences. We have warned that, if the vaunted 
supremacy we have so long enjoyed is to be 
preserved, it must be protected in our class- 
rooms. The dismaying fact that we may 
as well face, and correct before it is too late, 
is that Russia is turning out a steady pro- 
duction line parade of highly educated young 
men and women. We have been producing 
for the most part, a splendidly groomed and 
thoroughly literate legion of diploma- 
bearers. But will they be able to supply 
the mind-power demands of the new scien- 
tific competition? 

Suddenly, the sky has lighted up with a 
challenge that only intensive and rigorous- 
educational standards can meet, if we are 
not to fall by the wayside of history. And 
this might very well have been our fate, if 
the Russians had not revealed their Sunday 
punch by sending up the sputnick to point 
out where we are lagging and to rouse us 
from our tragic lethargy. 

Our Board of Education can rightly take 
credit for launching the $100 million a year 
construction program that is giving New 
York the new schools it needs. And I have 
crusaded for years to utilize the wonderful 
facilities we have, not just 9 months out of 
12, but 12 months, and not just a few hours 
a day for 5 days a week, but all day and 
every day in the week, 

I have said before, and I again, that 
we must lift the position of the teacher in 
the social and economic scale. No one en- 
trusted with the delicate task of training 
young minds should be diverted by the prac- 
tical necessity of trying to make both ends 
meet. The teacher is the guardian of our 
civilization, and if the future is worth any- 
thing to us, we must find the means to pay 
those who must mold it. 

What youth attending our. schools today 
will want to enfer upon a teaching career 
when he sees what industry will pay him? 
Last June’s college graduates were of- 
fered starting wages in industrial plants that 
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were greater than the salaries their profes- 
sors were earning for teaching them. 

If we would reach for the moon, let us 
reach into our pockets for the proper rewards 
to the men of science and education who 
will get us there. 

I can put these things to you, and know 
that they do not fall on barren ground, be- 
cause you are the friends and champions 
of education. You founded and sustained 
Yeshiva University, nourishing it to its pres- 
ent distinction among the foremost schools of 
our age, a 20th century miracle of our peo- 
ple’s faith and perseverance. You planted a 
tree of learning where none like it had ever 
grown before. The towers of Yeshiva, soar- 
ing toward the stars, are the rich harvest of 
your dreams and efforts. , 

There is an intellectual climate at Yeshiva 
University that keeps pace with the tempo of 
education’s new responsibilities. There is a 
love of learning for its own sake. You feel 
it in every classroom, lecture hall, and labora- 
tory. You know that these are mighty for- 
tresses in defense of democracy, that every 
one of its 17 schools and divisions is a citadel 
dedicated to the dignity of man and the 
triumph of the human spirit. 

Our graduate school of education, the 
Stern College for Women, and the great new 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, blaze 
bright new pathways of academic accom- 
plishment, widening the borders of knowl- 


edge-and advancing the divine art of heal- - 


ing. Here is living proof that the intellec- 
tual muscles of America are strong. Here 
you will find the answer to the handwriting 
on the wall in the chalkmarks on our black- 
boards 


At Yeshiva University, long before the 
alarm had sounded, our science courses were 
geared to meet the challenge of this critical 
hour. We know, as a people to whom study 
is holy, that our uneasy hope of the future, 
if there is to be a future, rests in the hands 
of the educated man and woman. We must 
look to them for vigorous leadership, en- 
lightenment of mind and loftiness of pur- 
pose. It is a sacred responsibility that our 
educators, our lawmakers and we, ourselves 
must fulfill for the sake of generations yet 
unborn. 7 


They will not be born to enjoy the bene- 


fits of this God-loved land of America, if we 
fail to protect their birthright. 

But, if we gird our souls and gear our 
thinking to the crucial years ahead, this will 
not be the end of the American dream. It 
will be a new beginning for a nation that 
knows how to shrug off the casual mantle of 
self-satisfaction, that can reach into its 
pioneer heart for new courage to meet any 
temporary threat—that still can hear some 
words, ringing like a massive bell out of an- 
other day of momentous decision—when we 
triumphed in the knowledge that “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 





Knowland, Man of Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention an editorial which ap- 
peared in the January 7, 1958, issue of 
the Los Angeles Times commending the 
great statesmanship of California’s 
senior Senator, Hon. Wi1LL1am F. Know- 
LAND. I concur with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this editorial and wish to join 
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in expressing my support and best wishes 
to Senator KNowtanp in his future plans 
and to congratulate him on a job well 
done as he begins his final year of serv- 
ice in the other body. He is truly one 
of the great Americans of our time. — 
The editorial follows: 
KNOWLAND, MAN OF UNDERSTANDING 


A basic fund of commonsense plus a calm 
mind are two most admirable traits in a 
statesman. California’s United States Sen- 
ator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND possesses both in 
commendable abundance. 

His discussion of major domestic and for- 
eign issues in a nationwide television pro- 
gram, in which the Times Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Robert T: Hartmann participated, 
constituted a fine example of a man facing 
difficult decisions, baffling problems, and dis- 
couraging obstacles with fortitude, confi- 
dence, and understanding. 

Senator KNOwWLAND, who appears to stand 
an excellent chance of becoming California’s 
Governor next year, has an intelligent com- 
prehension not only of the problems faced 
by his country and his party, but a percep- 
tive understanding of how to meet them. 

In acknowledging America’s critical need 
for improving its position Doth defensively 
and offensively to meet the military and sci- 
entific advances of the Communist world, 
the Senator wants no hasty or ill-conceived 
preparations by this country. 

Prepared to do his best as Senate minority 
leader to assist the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in its efforts to better the country’s 
position both militarily and economically, 
the Senator made plain an equal determina- 
tion to state his own views candidly whene 
such views cannot be reconciled with admin- 
istration proposals. 

That such an attitude is not to be inter- 
preted as obstructive or uncooperative, the 
Senator explained, is best indicated by the 
fact that his record of support for the Eisen- 
hower policies and program was 93 percent 
last year. 

Taking into consideration the integrity 
back of the President’s proposals and the 
equally sincere attitude of the Senate mi- 
nority leader, the overall record comes about 
as close to unanimity as could be expected 
or wished. 

Senator KNOWLAND’s grasp of interna- 
tional matters is such as to make him one of 
our most valued interpreters of world needs; 
and his close attention to the domestic scene, 
including the manifold problems of his own 
State, places him in the forefront of those 
now engaged in charting a course that must 
combine strength with wisdom if we are to 
survive. 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, have been greatly sad- 
dened by the tragic passing of the Hon- 
orable HENDERSON LaNHAM. We have 
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Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am including a statement, by 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the Hon- 
orabie CarL Haypen. Senator Hayden 
testified recently before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
concerning the need for increases in 
postal rates. 

Senator Haypen is to be commended 
for his forthright approach to the prob- 
lem of adequate postal rates for the users 
of the mail. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR CaRL HAYDEN, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF ARIZONA, CHAIRMAN OF THE SEN- 
ATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, AT THE 
PostTaL RATE HEARINGS BEFORE THE ComM- 
MITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
UNITED States SENATE, DECEMBER 12, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, I asked per- 
mission to appear before your committee to- 
day to seek relief from an intolerable burden 
that has been imposed upon the members of 
my committee each year since 1945 which was 
the last year when the revenues received by 
the Post Office Department exceeded its ex- 
penditures. I have been a Member of Con- 
gress for 45 years. During the first 34 years 
of my service in the House and Senate, the 
average annual deficit of the Post Office De- 
partment was less than $40 million. Begin- 
ning in 1946 the total postal deficit has now 
reached the enormous sum of over $5 billion, 
or an average of over $450 million a year. 
I shall include in the record a table showing 
the deficit for each year. 

That $5 billion was all borrowed money. 
If the Post Office Department revenues had 
been kept in pace with its expenditures dur- 
ing the past 12 years, the annual interest 
cost on that sum of money at 3 percent, 
amounting to $150 million, would have been 
saved to the American taxpayers during the 
present fiscal year. 

Along with other Senators and Congress- 
men, I attended a conference at the White 





‘House on the third of this month where we 


were briefed on what will have to be done if 
our Nation is to prevail in its resistance to 
worldwide communism. We were told that, 
among other costs, the Department of De- 
fense must have at least $2 billion over and 
above the appropriations now available to 
it. The only way to obtain that large sum of 
money is to borrow it from the American 
people. 

This raises the question of exceeding the 
national debt limit which is now $275 bil- 
lién. I telephoned to the Treasury Depart- 
ment yesterday and was told that last Friday 
it was announced that the national debt 
amount to a little over $274,400 million and 
from now until next March, when the reve- 
nues will increase, it is estimated that the 
Treasury will be within a few hundred mil- 
lion of the $275 billion debt limit. 

If the Post Office Department had been 
paying its own way for the past 12 years 
instead of a debt of over $5 billion, there 
would today be at least that amount of a 
margin below the $275 billion debt limit. 
Evidently, consideration will now have to be 
given to that limit if the United States is to 
continue to be in a-position either to pre- 
vent or to win a war with Soviet dominated 
communism. 
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You may remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
last spring the House Committee on Appro- 
priations was greatly distributed by the size 
of the deficiency appropriations asked for by 
the Post Office Department and refused to 
provide for all of the money that was re- 
quested. My committee concurred in the 
action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives but when the postal authorities clearly 
demonstrated that essential services to large 
numbers of the American people could not 
be maintained unless more money was pro- 
vided Congress was compelled to make the 
necessary sums available. 

I am here today, Mr. Chairman, to urge 
your committee to relieve the members of 
my committee and the members of the 
House Committee on Appropriations from 
having to recommend appropriation of 
money which they know is not available in 
the Treasury, and which will have to be 
borrowed from some source, in order to pay 
the continuously increasing cost of carrying 
on the work of the Post Office Department. 
Due to the increase in the work to be per- 
formed by the Post Office Department, there 
is sure to be a request for more money nex 
spring to carry it on. ; ; 

If every other civilized country in the 
world can make its postal service pay its 
own way, why cannot our Government do 
it? Other nations not only recover the cost 
of such. services but make a profit from it. 
The British Post Office pays £5 million 
annually to the treasury in lieu of taxes. 
I am sure that you will be interested in a 
recent news dispatch from London, which 
reads: 

“The British Post Office today reported its 
first postal deficiency in 35 years. Post- 
mastef General Marples blamed the shortage 
of £3,086,938 ($8,643,428) to staff pay raises 
during the year, totaling £4.7 million ($13,- 
160,000). Postal and telephone charges were 
recently increased to offset the pay grants.” 

Our own Congress has enacted six postal 
pay increases since 1946 which have added 
more than $1.3 billion to annual postal costs. 
I well remember that the amount of the 
appropriations to pay the Post Office Depart- 
ment deficit made early in 1947 was almost 
the exact amount of the cost of the 1946 pay 
raise. 

All told, the Post Office Department has 
faced cost increases of 110 percent since 
1946, including increases in railway mail pay 
and general increases in the prices paid for 
other services and supplies. In contrast, 
the rate increases passed by Congress have 
brought in additional revenues amounting 
to little more than one-fifth of the addi- 
tional cost of wages alone. The 3-cent rate 
in effect today is the same as that estab- 
lished in 1932. 

I am firmly convinced that it is the obvious 
duty of your committee to pick up the slack. 
The Post Office Department cannot in good 
conscience be operated year after year in a 
way that adds large sums of money to the 
national deht. I am informed that other 
natiogs have faced up to this need so why 
cannot we do it? 

I should like to submit for the record a 
table prepared at my request by the Post 
Office Department showing a list of letter 
mail rates now charged by 29 foreign nations 
ranging from 4.0 cents to 10.9 cents. The 
table shows that France, for example, 
charges 5.7 cents for letter mail. Belgium 
charges 5 cents, as does Canada on the first 
ounce of its nonlocal mail. These countries 
charge higher rates for their letter mail even 
though their wage scales for postal workers 
are far below those in effect in the United 
States. 

I am encouraged by the fact that your 
committee is holding hearings with a view 
to increasing mail rates. I can think of no 
Single action which the Congress could take 
which would contribute more toward a bal- 
anced budget in this fiscal year 1959 or which 
would receive more widespread public sup- 
port than the virtual elimination of the pres- 
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ent huge postal losses. At a time when pres- 
sure is mounting to increase defense spend- 
ing, we can no longer afford to continue to 
heavily subsidize users of the mails. It is 
high time that those who benefit from mail 
services pay proper rates for what they 
receive. 

My sincere hope is that your committee 
will report an adequate bill so that the Sen- 
ate may take prompt action to put the Post 
Office Department on a sound financial basis 
which will undoubtedly lead to improved 
service. This will end an economic travesty 
whereby American taxpayers pay for postal 
losses that will soon approximate a billion 
dollars a year. We must do away with the 


prevailing postal subsidies so when appro-. 


priations are made for expenditures by the 
Post Office Department, we will know that 
money from its own earnings is in the Treas- 
ury to pay its bills. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for listening 
to me and hope that what I have said will 
be helpful to your committee. 





Postal deficits since 1946 


Year: Millions of dollars 
9OOG . cw dntminctinanineiggcbindbiihaachle 129.1 
DOG in asin csiisniascicnidp alls aga chalice 205. 7 
EE iinsuisitins wiegcinleestscctecnaciipe amet 276.8 
DO ss ccccscnigiptinnpbaisais inh abn 577.5 
OR ititcnitgnmmsicnich animation ade ts 545.5 
BO slain sain einen dora aces oh 564. 6 
i caressing nites cae acaielty tos 719.5 
NO caiits bieshsincin tinea cece alesis adele 650. 4 
NR cca cinsictictins Sains hapa ip hiipia to ube 399. 1 
a crit sns candace cata Seascape tales elias oeeiameta 362.7 
ROR ikintmti meine dannvale eed 464.0 
BUY a ictenctennna alo millicne 521.9 

DO cs cccctnimmsvisititcindtaiitiisn deals 5, 416.8 


Changes in domestic postage rates of 29 
foreign nations since January 1953 

















Country Old New 

rate ! rate | 

: | Cents | Cents 
RN cntintettee eet te eas 4.0 5.0 
ST ot ee eee | 4.0 5.0 

I ti NP se ee 3.6 4 

Dominican Republic...._....._______- 3.0 7. 

ila ai ae 5. 

PU ic a a as ae 10. 

France____.... 





Guadeloupe... 
Martinique. ___- divine 
French Guiana..._.__._.... ’ 
French Equatorial Africa__..._...-__- 
French Somaliland...................- 
Es Se 


TR aa Te 


— 
PENT OO ONS em 90. 90RD EH aT EN EM OH NED 


SN nislninstit ne agniominenmateiiietwa betel 
Israel __... 
Jordan _._. 
Morocco. . 





29 te DS BS PO 0 He oe G9 Co RD NO ee ee nT 
SSP WOO WH eH ROGNOM mw 
COOK DOMWAURhROMaaMNVONAOWOW 





1 Rates listed are for the 1st unit of weight for nonlocal 
mail. Foreign money converted at exchange rates in 
effect Dec. 1, 1957, in the table of equivalents published 
by ‘the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 

nion, 





itis. 
Hon. Jere Cooper 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, I join in paying tribute to the . 
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Honorable Jere Cooper, whose untimely 
passing came as a great shock to us all. 
As the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, he served 
our Nation well. He will long be remem- 
bered for his untiring efforts to make our 
tax laws more equitable for all our citi- 
zens. JERE Cooper’s great ability, his 
sincerity and courage brought admira- 
tion and respect from all who served with 
him in this body, It was a great privi- 
lege and honor to have known him as a 
friend. 





Doctors Disagree on Economy’s Ills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
alarming situation that is developing in 
our economy. Mounting unemployment, 
loss of American markets, reduction in 
freight loading, and increased applica- 
tions for the payment of unemployment 
compensation are indications that our 
national economy is not in an inflation- 
ary period, but on the contrary, we are in 
the midst of a sharp downturn. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
an excerpt from an article in the daily 
press of today analyzing this serious sit- 
uation. The comments are. from the 
daily column by the well-known writer 
on current issues, Marquis Childs. In 
this article, he presents the views of the 
administration and the views of labor 
and independent citizens which prove 
conclusively that the Congress should 
turn its attention away from efforts to 
control inflation and toward efforts to 
check a growing recession. 

Mr. Childs’ comments follow: 

Doctors DISAGREE ON EcoNomy’s ILLS 

(By Marquis Childs) 

While it has been kept carefully under 
cover, a sharp difference of opinion has been 
developing within the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration over what is likely to happen to the 
economy during 1958 and what to do about 
it. 

The official view is that of Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, who predicted a mild dip 
and then an upturn. The contrary view is 
that 1958 is likely to see a continuing decline 
unless measures far more drastic than any 
now contemplated are quickly taken. 

At least since last September Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell has been warning in Cabinet 
meetings that trouble lay ahead of a more 
serious nature than the Cabinet had recog- 
nized. 

With the aid of the able staff of economic 
analysts in the Department of Labor, Mit- 
chell had taken a reading of what the sharp 
cutbacks in defense spending, coming on top 
of the tight-money policy, were likely to 
mean. But so intent was the President on 
cutting back from the unauthorized Yate of 
military spending of $42 billion a year to 
$38 billion that the warning went unheeded. 

The Nation’s leading economists agree 
with the Mitchell rather than the Weeks fore- 
cast. At a meeting of top-level economists 
in Philadelphia during the holidays, all were 
in agreement that the economy would con- 
tinue to decline in 1958. When Arthur 


Burns, former chairman of the Council of 
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Economic Advisers, presiding, called for some 
optimism, not a hand was raised. 

The figure for unemployment today is be- 
lieved to be about 3.8 million. By the end 
of January, with certain seasonal influences, 
it is expected to go to 4.5 million. This com- 
pares with 2.8 million 2 years ago. 

For March, the total may be as high as 6 
million. If it should go that high with Con- 
gress in session in an election year, the drive 
for a tax cut will be almost irresistible. 

These are a few of the imponderables that 
makes prediction hazardous. A further de- 
cline in the economy would have one bene- 
ficial effect. It would help to bring down 
prices. The outlook for prices in 1958 is for 
an end of the rise that continued through- 
out the past year. é 

But here, too, the unknowns are greater 
than the knowns. A slight rise in the cost 
of living at the end of 1957 was attributable 
to the increase in the cost of automobiles. 
But since new car sales are slow, dealers will 
soon begin to offer discounts again, and that 
should take care of this factor. The freeze 
in Florida in December has meant a sharp 
increase in the price of citrus fruits, and 
this may be reflected in the January and 
February index. 

There is almost as much controversy over 
the meaning of what is happening to the 
economy as over what the future holds. The 
official view in the administration is that 
this is a readjustment, a pause, with the 
certainty that when it is ended the economy 
will move on to new heights. Various ex- 
pressions have been used to describe it. 
One, a rolling readjustment on a high pla- 
teau, has come.to have a slightly humorous 


» sound as the adjustment has continued to 


roll. 

But economists out of the New and Fair 
Deals such as Leon Keyserling, former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
have take a more serious view of what is oc- 
curring. And added weight must be given 
to their opinion because at least 6 months 
ago they were saying that what was taking 
place was more serious than anyone had 
Officially admitted. 

In Keyserling’s view, the trouble is the old 
familiar one—the capacity to make goa 
outstripping the ability of people buy 
them. Prices and dividends, in this analy- 
sis, have been rising faster than wages. 
From January, 1956, to November, 1957, in- 
dustrial production declined 2.8 percent, ac- 
cording to Keyserling, while prices rose 4.5 
percent. : 

This suggests the nature of the big eco- 
nomic controversy of the year. Labor is al- 
ready saying that wages must go up so that 
the mass of consumers can buy the goods of 
industry, while industrial executives reply 
that past wage increases caused inflation 
and brought on the economic decline. This 
dispute, fought out on the picket line in 
strikes already visible on the economic hori- 
zon, will have a lot to do with what kind 
of a year 1958 turns out to be, 





A Word of Praise for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a resolution from 
the American Legion of Nassau County. 

AH too often Congress is the recipient 
of brickbats rather than bouquets. So, 
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when one of its committees is given 
some recognition for its painstaking, 
useful, but little-lauded work, I think 
we should commend that notice to the 
public. I hope, too, my co in 
the House will take a minute to read the 
resolution passed by the American Le- 
gion of Nassau County this past Decem- 
ber, which I have asked be printed in 
the Recorp for today. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICANISM COMMITTEE, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION oF Nassau CoUNTY, 
N. ¥. 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee ‘of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress since its incep- 
tion has rendered incalculable patriotic 
service in exposing and recommending leg- 
islation against ‘Nazi, Fascist, and Commu- 
nist activities in the United States; and 

Whereas this dedicated committee, and 
its individual members, have long been sub- 
jected to incessant. scandalous and scurrilous 
attacks from sources closely affiliated or 
connected with groups opposed to our form 
of government; and 

Whereas this. said committee continues to 
serve diligently protecting our country from 
internal and foreign enemies and their dan- 
gerous ideologies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion of 
Nassau County is desirous of renewing its 
appreciation to the Un-American Activities 
Committee and its individual members and 
commends its devotion to the. duty it has 
undertaken, 








Chief Murray and the NAACP in the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recent adjournment period 
of the Congress, the Commissioners -of 
the District of Columbia held a series 
of hearings for the purpose of investi- 
gating certain charges and allegations 
made by the District of Columbia chap- 
ter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People against 
Chief Robert V. Murray of the Metro- 
politan Police Department for discrimi- 
natory policies within the Department. 

As a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee I think that the Com- 





thinking gi 
sion in view of the delicate issue under 


consideration. 

The hearings proved what members 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
have maintained for some time that the 
District has one of the finest police 
departments and chief of police in the 
country today. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
. the following editorials: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

October 28, 1957] 
CHIer MURRAY AND THE NAACP 

The National Association for the Advance- 

ment of Colored People has concluded the 
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first part of its*case against Police Chief 
Robert V. Murray. 

The charges fall.into two groups—one that 
Chief Murray condoned the manhandling of 
colored prisoners, the other that he permits 
@ policy of discrimination against colored 
officers. : 


The NAACP has presented some specific 
case histories on the first charge and a 
wealth of statistics on the second. 

There are bigoted policemen. Since racial 
bigotry is an unfortunate—though we’re sure 
a diminishing—fact of life, it would be sur- 
prising if there were not. 

But the evidence so far certainly doesn’t 
show Chief Murray is one, or that he con- 
dones bigotry in his Department. 

And that, of course, is what the NAACP has 
set itself to prove. 

Its presentation of brutality cases was less 
than conclusive. Eugene Davidson, local 
NAACP president, a straightforward witness 
but, we think, a misguided one, said the 
cases were built solely on affidavits from 
alleged victims and their witnesses, and that 
the NAACP did not investigate them any 
further than that, More surprisingly, he 
admitted that the NAACP had not told 
Chief Murray about the brutality com- 
plaints in five cases, though in each it 
claimed he was derelict. 

. Mr. Davidson’s stated belief that all 
brutality complaints accepted by the NAACP 
should automatically result in trial boards 
for the officers accused, no matter what a 
full police investigation might show, doesn’t 
sound very much like fair play. 

The statistical picture of discrimination 
against colored policemen also falls short. 
The statistics bite off mofe than they can 
digest—there are no colored high-ranking 
officers but there are none eligible for such 
appointments. Their lack of eligibility may 
well be based on discriminatory practices of 
the past, an officer doesn’t jump from 
corporal to captain, but that is hardly Chief 
Murray’s fault. He has been chief only 
since 1952. ~ 

There are many precincts where there are 
few or no Negroes in certain jobs, but there 
are others where they do have such jobs. 


‘ The training program for new officers seems 


entirely devoid of color consciousness. 

By the time the NAACP completes its case 
it may have shown a stronger hand. So far, 
we think, the evidence.supports the Chief. 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of November 1, 1957] 


THE Potice INQUIRY 


Chief Robert V. Murray, of the Metropoli- 
tan Police has presented a powerful defense 
against the charges of police brutality and 
discrimination brought by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Replying to vague general accusa- 
tions, he has cited facts from the record. 
All his promotions, he says, have been made 
from the top of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s register. Never during his term of 
office has he raised or lowered any rating 
given an officer by the rating board. Chief 
Murray’s figures also show that 12 percent of 
the 2,300 men in the Department are col- 
ored and that the percentages of promo- 
tions going to Negroes in the various 
branches are consistently higher than 12 
percent. Of those promoted to the rank of 


‘ probational detective, 19 percent were col- 


ored;* of the men assigned to -plainclothes 
work without rank, 22 percent. 

' Chief Murray made it.clear that all these 
men had earned their promotions; that none 
was advanced because of his race, for that 
would be discrimination against white mem- 
bers of the force. We think it is unfortu- 
nate that, in this city with a large Negro 
population, only 12 percent of the force is 
colored. Likewise, it is unfortunate that 
the department has no high-ranking Negro 
officers. If the Murray policies are consist- 
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ently followed, however, the best qualified 
of the Negro officers now moving up may be 
expected to attain the higher ranks. As for 
the enlistment of more Negroes, the doors 
are wide open to applicants from all races. 
We think the department might reasonably 
consider, however, more vigorous recruit- 
ment efforts among colored citizens. 

The recent testimony has confirmed our 
opinion that the whole effort to oust Chief 
Murray has been most unfortunate. The 
NAACP has not been discriminating in mak- 
ing its charges. The last surprise witness 
summoned to testify of police brutality, for 
example, turned out to have been intoxi- 
cated at the time of his arrest, according to 
both white and Negro officers. The testi- 
mony also indicates that the “victim” 
grabbed the arresting officer, almost knocked 
him to the ground and twisted his head 
around and that the same “victim” later 
had to be restrained from violence at the 
station house. When an officer uses his 
night stick in such circumstances, only a 
showing of flagrant or unnecessary clubbing 
would sustain a charge of brutality. 

The hearings conducted by the District 
Commissioners strongly suggest that the 
NAACP has been shooting from the hip. In- 
stead of trying to cooperate in the elimina- 
tion of the abuses that occasionally arise 
within the Police Department, that organiza- 
tion directed its fire at the man who has 
done much to improve police methods and 
to eliminate discrimination. Now that these 
misdirected charges have been aired without 
showing much substance, it is time for the 
community to get back to the difficult but 
essential business of law enforcement with 
full respect for the rights of all citizens. 





{From the Washington Sunday Star of 
November 3, 1957] 


INEXCUSABLE IRRESPONSIBILITY 


A lot of people in Washington were sur- 
prised last July when the local branch of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People demanded the re- 
moval of Police Chief Robert V. Murray, 
charging him with condoning brutality and 
discriminatory practices by members of the 
force. 

For Chief Murray has won a degree of 
respect and confidence in this city that few 
of his predecessors ever achieved. He came 
up through the ranks with‘an excellent and 
clean record as a police officer. His admin- 
istration has increased the morale and effi- 
ciency of the department. His men regard 
himy as fair, honest, and hard working, and 
the community thinks of him as the best 
Police Chief this city has had in many a day. 

In the wvircumstances, the only sensible 
conclusion was that the NAACP would pro- 
duce the evidence to support its charges. 
It would not be too hard to believe that 
there might be proof of some brutality. 
After all, there were more than 130,000 ar- 
rests last year, resulting in charges, by a 
daily average of 951 policemen assigned to 
law enforcement. There were 268 cases of 
assault against policemen, and a number of 
them were injured in making arrests. In 
numerous cases police officers took their lives 
in their hands when they made arreSts, deal- 
ing with desperate men and women, many 
of them armed, many of them drunk or 
crazed by drugs, many of them with records 
as convicted felons. it would not be sur- 
prising if there were provable cases of the 
use of unnecessary force in making numer- 
ous arrests. ‘ 

Fairminded people were ready, therefore, 
to reserve judgment on the truth of the 
NAACP charges of brutality, although un- 
willing to assume that Chief Murray con- 
doned it as a policy; or that he sanctioned 
@ system, or pattern, in the department of 
discriminating against colored policemen in 
their assignments and in their selection for 
promotion. No responsible organization of 
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citizens, white or colored, would make such 
grave charges without having the *carefully 
prepared proof to back them up, or ask for 
the removal of a competent official without 
due cause. 

Commissioner McLaughlin and his col- 
leagues at the District Building were obvi- 
ously of that opinion. In the face of pro- 
vocative insolence and deliberate disrespect, 
which they would not have tolerated from 
any organization of white citizens, they have 
displayed the patience of Job in trying to 
get at the truth of what the NAACP, being 
an organization dedicated to improving the 
welfare of colored citizens, had charged. 

The two most extraordinary developments 
in this case have been these: 

First, that a long FBI investigation of the 
WNAACP’s handful of alleged brutality cases, 
and the interpretation of its results by the 
Department of Justice, revealed no evidence 
ef brutality warranting prosecution of any- 
body. 

Second, that the specific and generalized 
charges preferred by the NAACP were so 
sloppily prepared, so hastily thrown to- 
gether so lacking in the hard facts reflecting 
eareful investigation, as to suggest incredi- 
ble irresponsibility and a reckless disregard 
for the consequences. The local branch-of 
the NAACP has followed a course in this 
proceeding capable of doing great injury to 
the cause of sound racial relationships built 
on mutual respect and good will. It has 
hurt, rather than helped, its cause by dis- 
illusioning fairminded people as to its mo- 
tives. It has exposed a type of leadership 
that should be changed, accompanied by a 
public apology to Chief Murray and the Po- 
lice Department. 


ee 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
November 8, 1957] 


BooMERANG 


Instead of discrediting Police Chief Mur- 
ray, the leadership of the local NAACP has 
discredited itself. Instead of persuading peo- 
ple that something was wrong in the police 
department, it has clearly demonstrated that 
something is wrong with the local NAACP. 
Whether its course of conduct in this case 
resulted from delusions of grandeur, a mis- 
placed confidence in pressure politics or plain 
stupidity, we do not know. The results, how- 
ever, are obvious. Nobody from now on is 
going to pay much attention to the ema- 
nations from the local headquarters of the 
NAACP, and the constructive infiuence it 
might have exercised as an intelligent spokes- 
man for the Negro community has been 
squandered. 

That is unfortunate. The Negro citizen in 
Washington, as elsewhere, needs forthright 
leadership by men and women willing to take 
on the unpopular and often dangerous job 
of speaking up for the disadvantaged, de- 
manding justice and equal treatment.. That 
sort of leadership may incur hostility, but in 
the end it wins respect. We hope it will. be 
restored. It will be restored when the leader- 
ship plays the game according to the rules, 
practices what it preaches in refusing te ex- 
ploit the color line, and abstains from the 


self-defeating effort of seeking to correct a. 


real or suspected form of injustice by cynical 
resort to another form of injustice. 

The attack on Chief Murray was unjust. 
It was based on hard .words, not hard facts. 
It is gratifying that the Commissioners in- 
serted no ifs, buts, or howevers in clearing 
Chief Murray of the charges made against 
him ‘and that they appropriately reasserted, 
for themselves and the people of this city, 
confidence in him and the police department 
to which he has given exemplary leadership. 
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[From the W Daily* News of 
: November 8, 1957} 


Currey Murray AND THE NAACP—No. 2 


The District Commissioners yesterday 
completely cleared Police Chief Robert -V. 
Murray of charges by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
that he condoned racial bias in the police 
department. 

He deserved to be cleared—completely. 

As we pointed out earlier, the case which 
the NAACP brought in a public hearing be- 
fore the Board of Commissioners fell flat. 

It succeeded only in damaging a reputa- 
tion—its own, not Chief Murfray’s. 

The total NAACP case was feeble, its facts 
often irrelevant and its presentation exces- 
sively emotional and at times grossly unfair. 

Like Lewis Carroll’s Bellman, it seemed to 
feel that when it said a thing three times— 
Chief Murray condones bigotry, he does, he 
does—the thing then became true. 

Its own facts showed he does not. 

Chief Murray emerged as a calm, intel- 
ligent man who accepts the responsibility 
for running a good department, serving all, 
colored or white, with bias toward none. 

There are real bigots among us and some, 
of course, are policemen. It is to Chief Mur- 
ray’s credit that he has improved, as a mat- 
ter of policy, the lot of Negro policemen in 
the face of this bigotry. 

It must be said that in trying to get an 
official by use of the false public smear, the 
NAACP served itself and this community 
poorly. In order to magnify its case, it 
cynically and indiscriminately used charges 
that were trivial, irresponsible and some it 
admittedly hadn’t even bothered to verify. 
It is regrettable that in conducting this af- 
fair the NAACP strayed so far from its stated 
purpose of combating race prejudice and 
bigotry and instead became itself an instru- 
ment of prejudice and bigotry. 

[From The Washington Post and Times 
Herald of November 9, 1957] 


Curer Murray UPHELD 


The action of the District Commissioners 
in clearing Police Chief Murray of charges 
of racial discrimination and police brutality 
brings to a close an altogether lamentable 
controversy. No police department is above 
criticism, but scatter-shot charges supported 
only by flimsy evidence serve only to weaken 
credibility in the accuser. The local chapter 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People was given every 
opportunity in open hearings to back up its 
charges. The NAACP not culy-failed to lend 
substance to its case but weakened its posi- 
tion by gratuitous personal attacks on Chief 
Murray’s qualifications. In contrast, (‘hief 
Murray presented a strong and persuasive 
defense of his stewardship. 

It is understandable that the local NAACP 
should feel strongly about any complaint of 
denial of equal treatment for all Americans 
in the Nation’s Capital. But complaints 
should be thoroughly sifted and supported 
by valid evidence before charges are made. 
Undoubtedly there is room for improve- 

police department. Only 12 
percent of the force is Negro in a city with 
a substantial colored population, and there 
is at present no high-ranking Negro officer, 
However, there is a difference between serv- 
ing as a zealous watchdog and conducting a 
broadside attack on an official who has’ been 
friendly to the Negro cause and who has im- 
measurably improved the District’s chief 
law-enforcement agency. If the local 
NAACP profits from this mistake, the - 
troversy will not have been altogether in 
vain. 
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One Thousand Ohio Valley Jobs Pirated 
by Lower Priced Foreign Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer written 
by Jim Brennan entitled “One Thousand 
Ohio Valley Jobs Pirated by Lower 
Priced Foreign Goods”: 

ONE THOUSAND OHIO VALLEY JoBs PIRATED 
By LOWER Pricep ForEIGN Goops—Six AREA 
FmmMs Driven Out or BUSINESS, OTHERS 
‘TEETERING 

(By Jim Brennan) 


For the past decade one phase of the Ohio 
Valley’s employment picture has been riding 
a see-saw. At one end have been available 
jobs; in the middle the country’s import 
regulations; at the other end imported 
products. 

. Since the end of World War II United 
States foreign policy has nudged the fulcrum 
toward goods made abroad. As a result, 
imports have risen on the see-saw while the 
number of jobs in competing valley indus- 
tries has fallen. 

Net result to date: At least six concerns 
driven out of business, 1,000 jobs lost, other 
firms teetering on the edge of liquidation 
and reduced workweeks for thousands of 
valley workers. 

Even the Nation’s two top handmade glass 
firms, which are located tn the valley, have 
suffered because the United States tariff sys- 
tem has not protected American industries. 

The Fostoria Gldss Co. in Moundsville, the 

Nation's leading hand-glass-producing com- 
pany, has had to reduce its payroll by some 
300 employees over the last decade. 
’ Across the river in Bellaire, the Imperial 
Glass Co., ramked second in the Nation in 
this industry, is fighting imported odds to 
maintain its: position. 4 

A few miles north of Bellaire the Martins 
Perry Pipe Coupling Co. has had to reduce 
its work force by 50 percent because it 
cannot compete with imported products, 

STEEL HIT TOO 


Even the Wheeling Steel Corp., one of the 
giants in the steel industry, is not left out 
of the picture. Although not suffering as 
much as some other area concerns; Wheel- 
ing Steel has felt the effect of imported steel 
products. 

Thus the story is the same up. and down 
the Ohio Valley as both the giants and the 
little companies have tried to maintain their 
business standards, but with the odds 
stacked against them. : 

Many leading valley industrialists feel that 
the present administra 
ts more than lax in 
dustries from the insidious effect of imported 
goods. 

How can foreign nations undersell their 
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hours, his weekly take-home pay amounts to 
less than $30. 

In the steel the American worker 
is paid about $2.65 per hour for a 37.7-hour 
workweek. In West Germany the average 
steelworker is paid 64 cents an hour for a 
48-hour week. 

Even if tariffs were raised on imports, the 
store selling the product could still peg the 
price at a -level with which no American 
industry could compete.. 

A valley industrialist explained that the 
American retailer marks up the price of im- 
ports from 200 to 600 percent compared to 
a 109 percent markup on domestic goods. 
Thus, the retailer is still able to undersell 
the American goods by 3314 percent. 

TARIFF LAWS FUTILE 


According to area. industrialists, the pres- 
ent tariff Jaws in the United States are use- 
less. They feel the laws ae no protection 
to American-made goods. 

Cc. W. Gustkey, president of the Imperial 
Glass Co., is a strong advocate for more 
restrictive import regulations rather than 
embargoes or higher duties on foreign 
products. 

Gustkey pointed out that his company 
is closed down about 27 percent of the work- 
ing days in a year because of a market loss 
to imported glass wares. 

He commented that a 4-year survey by the 
glass industry from 1953 through 1956 re- 
vealed that the total annual production of 
American handmade glass factories sold here 
was about $30 million. 

During this same period imported hand- 
glass products equaled American produc- 
tion. Gustkey said that Imperial produces 
about 10 percent of the handmade glass in 
the United States, 

Thus, Gustkey feels, that if proper quotas 
had been in existence, his company would 
have been able to double its production 
during this period. 

In describing the effect of imports, Gust- 
key said that six factories in West Virginia 
folded up, including those near Paden City, 
because of foreign competition. In Wheel- 
ing, he said, the Central Glass Co. went out 
of business 15 years ago with a resultant loss 
of 500 jobs to competition from abroad. 

A firm in Cambridge, Ohio, failed because 
of imports, although it is now operating 
under a reorganization. plan. The Paden 
City Pottery Co. was another victim, with 
some other pottery companies in the valley 
now on the edge of liquidation. 


JOBS GONE, WORK CUT 


Within the last 5 years, Gustkey said, 
about 1,000 Ohio Valley jobs have disap- 
peared and the working time of the remain- 
ing employees has been reduced by about 30 
percent. 

' To further support his stand on imports, 
Gustkey said 1956 imports of illuminating 
glassware were 27 percent over 1955; Christ- 
mas ornaments, 30 percent over 1955; table- 
ware, kitchen and ornamental glassware, 32 
percent over 1955, and miscellaneous pressed 
and stem glassware, 128 percent over 1955. 

The glass industry is-not the only valley 
business that can produce loss figures 
charged to imported products. In steel, 
some foreign goods are sold on the domestic 
market at anywhere from $3 to $30 per ton 
cheaper than identical American-made 
products. 

The story is the same in the pipe coupling 
industry, with imported casing and tubing 
for ‘the oil industry selling at Houston, Tex., 
ports, at $10 under the Pittsburgh-plus- 
en tgs on States price. 
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trict Congressman ArcH Moore and Third 
District Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILEY. 
IMPORT CUT SOUGHT 


At the last session of Congress, Moors 
introduced a bill similar to BaiLey’s to the 
effect that import quotas be established par- 
ticularly with reference to glass and pottery. 
Altogether some 20 bills were introduced 
during the last session concerning import 
quotas. 

Congressman Moore feels that the United 
States could raise the tariff, but that it 
would not be the best answer to the prob- 
lem. Even if higher tariffs were established, 
the imported. product still could be sold on 
the domestic market at a price well below 
what American industries must charge the 
retailer. 

As a result, Moore asserts that the answer 
is establishing annual import quotas, s0 
much in imports, then no more. 

He thinks that now is the time to do 
something about the problem in Congress. 
The Reciprocal Trade Act is up for renewal 
this year.~ Moore feels that up to the time 
the Russians began throwing missiles around 
the world, Congress was in favor of rewriting 
the tariff laws to favor American industries. 

Ever since 1934 the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
which. permits the President to cut import 


. duties in the negotiation of trade agreements 


with foreign nations, has been kept on the 
books through a series of 3-year extensions. 

This year, the administration wants a 5- 
year renewal, with permission to cut some 
existing duties as much as 10 percent a year 
for 3 years, others 5 percent a year for 6 
years. 

STATE REAL TARIFF RULER 


The only concession to the principle of 
protection comes in the escape clause. At 
present the Tariff Commission may recom- 
mend, but the President may or may not 
authorize, an increase in any existing tariff 
as much as 50 percent above the rate prevail- 
ing on July 1, 1945, where American industry 
is seriously threatened. 

Actually, the establishment of tariff laws 
is a function of Congress but in the last 
three decades the legislative branch has let 
its powers slip into the executive branch. 

In turn the present administration, some 

authorities feel, has permitted the State De- 
partment to become the real power on the 
establishment of tariff regulations. The 
State Department is currently advising the 
President on establishing quotas. 
e The Tariff Commission was established by 
the Congress to review complaints filed by 
industries which claimed they were being 
harmed by imports. However, over the years 
it has turned out to be merely a recommend- 
ing body. The law permits the President to 
overrule the Commission even if that group 
agrees unanimously that an industry is 
seriously threatened. 

It all boils down to the fact that most 
valley industrialists and Congressmen feel 
that import quotas will help in solving the 
problem. They feel equally as strong that 
raising the tariffs is not the real answer. 





Roadway Reminder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





Washington Post and Times Herald, of 
January 8, 1958: 
ROADWAY REMINDER 


Representative Roserr Hate showed a 
touch of Yankee shrewdness in choosing the 
first day of the congressional session to re- 
mind Congress of the foundling on its door- 
step. Twice before, bills to control sign- 
boards on the projected 41,000-mile Federal 
Interstate Highway System have been up for 
adoption—and twice before, Congress has 
spurned the pleas of highway officials and 
automobile clubs in failing to act on the bills. 
Now Mr. Hate has introduced a new bill which 
would provide a Federal incentive payment 
to any States complying with certain road- 
side standards issued by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Last year, a similar bill was killed in com- 
mittee by the Senate, while the House took 
no action whatever on an earlier measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Hate. This failure to act was 
properly interpreted as a servile surrender to 
the billboard lobby and roadside business in- 
terests, and public outrage has since been 
gathering new force. The billboard inter- 
ests, no doubt, are counting on the distrac- 
tions of outer space to keep the eyes of Con- 
gress away from ugly growths on the road- 
way; it will be a pity if concern over sputniks 
is permitted to mask this crude giveaway. 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks and Bertram 
D. Tallamy, the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator, are scheduled to appear before the 
Senate Public Roads Subcommittee today. 
Surely a few questions would be appropriate 
on the present administration stand on bill- 
boards. The drive to protect the highways 
ought to begin now. 





Unwittingly or Not, NAACP Fights on 


the Side of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 1958 issue of the American 
Mercury magazine, Clennon King, pro- 
fessor of history at Alcorn College, Al- 
corn, Miss., wrote: 

Unwittingly or not, the NAACP is fighting 
on the side of the Soviets and communism. 


Professor King’s revealing article en- 
titled, “I Speak as a Southern Negro,” 
should open the eyes of many who have 
heretofore looked blindly upon the 
NAACP as a knight in shining armor. 
The complete article follows: 

I Speak As A SOUTHERN NEGRO 

(By Prof. Cleuanon King, of Mississippi) 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has emerged, in the 
postwar years, as one of the most power- 
ful pressure groups in America. Its officials 
are profiled admiringly in the mass circu- 
lation slick magazines. Its political lead- 
ers are in continuous conference with top 
figures in the Eisenhower administration 
and with party leaders in Congress. There 
can be no question that the obscure NAACP 
of yesterday has definitely arrived. 

I have seen this organization growing up 
among my people over the period of the last 
quarter of a century. I knew it in its hum- 
ble beginnings. I was exposed to the same 
pressures, social and intellectual, which have 
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swung most of the American Negro leaders 
enthusiastically behind it. I may be bring- 
ing in a minority report, but it is my bal- 
anced opinion, based upon close contact 
with the organization and its leaders, that 
the NAACP has done more harm to the 
long-range interests of the American Negro 
than good. 

I recognize that a tremendous amount of 
idealistic, dedicated work by high-minded 
Negroes has gone into the upbuilding of 
this organization. Its members include a 
great army of well-meaning men and women 
who believe sincerely that they are solving 
their minority group problems through its 
program. To me the essential tragedy of 
the NAACP is that its activities are not solv- 
ing our problems. Instead, they are piling up 
new problems which are certain to make the 
lot of the American Negro even more diffi- 
cult. 

In its humble beginnings, the NAACP ap- 
pealed to only a few negroes anywhere. It 
simply did not reflect our general thinking. 
Its white leadership and well-to-do Negro in- 
telligentsia gave it top respectability, but it 
was out of step with the needs of concrete 
situations. Its leaders talked about social 
equality at a time when local negro com- 
munities saw their problems in terms of 
more important immediate issues. It spon- 
sored dramatic civil rights legal cases which 
caused its name to be publicized in dispro- 
portion to its real stature. 

Negroes were not disinterested in social 
equality or the normal rights of free citizens, 
but there was preoccupation with the basic 
necessities of life. Only 40-odd years be- 
fore we had been illiterate chattel slaves 
and the subjects of unprecedented confu- 
$10n. 

Even by the time of World War II, when 
a NAACP chapter could be frequently found 
in advanced Negro communities, the local 
NAACP arm was mainly a cultural and fund 
raising activity. Almost always, the most 
effective local Negro civic group was—and 
still is—an independent community group. 

Before the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor I 
taught school in Athens, Ga., I was amazed 
at the cordial) quality of interracial relations 
there, as compared with conditions as I had 
known them in my hometown, where we had 
an NAACP chapter larger and more active 
even than Atlanta’s. At that time the 
Athens school was one of the handful in 
Georgia accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion. 

Our principal was a Presbyterian. As there 
was no Negro Presbyterian church in 
Athens he occasionally attended Sunday serv- 
ices in the downtown church where his 
white boss, the city school superintendent, 
was a member. It was not unusual for our 
principal to receive invitations to address 
white civic, church and cultural groups. 
The principal who preceded nim finished his 
college credits through classes he attended 
in Athens on the University of Georgia cam- 
pus. Negroes who proudly classed them- 
selves as old citizens voted. 

These examples may not have been typical, 
but they are true. There was no NAACP in 
Athens. . 

There was segregation in most all the areas 
where Negroes shared public conveniences 
with whites, but Negroes could avoid this by 
not using such services. 

NAACP success in swelling its colored 
membership is a completely new thing. By 
getting the credit for the 1954 Supreme 
Court's blessing—and by exploiting in pub- 
lic the excesses of white extremists—it has 
won extraordinary popularity. 

Until about 4 years ago NAACP depended 
Principally wpon shrewd politicians, labor 
unions, certain foundations, dreamy-eyed 
whites, Socialists, B’nai B’rith’s Antidefama- 
tion League, disguised Communists, et cetera. 
Mrs. Roosevelt isa member. So is Vice Presi- 
dent Ricuarp Nixon, Adlai Stevenson, and 





a host of other non-Negroes, including of- 
ficials of foreign governments, like Jawa-~ 
harlal Nehru. 

During election years the NAACP slips into 
the camp of one of the major political parties. 
Thus the NAACP accepts the role of political 
tool for conniving white politicians. NAACP 
holds Negro leadership because NAACP has 
Washington's ear. Leadership comes easy 
when you have power. 

AFL-CIO executive, Walter P. Reuther, is a 
NAACP director. Several years ago, when 
NAACP membership was 300 percent smaller 
than it is now I saw one of several CIO checks 
for $1,000 made payable to an NAACP voting 
project in Dixie. The $1,000 checks arrived 
in inconspicuous envelopes from Atlanta, 
with no instructions. They were cleverly 
made payable to individuals—leaders of local 
NAACP cells—and what they did with them 
was their secret. CIO’s less covert NAACP 
contributions have also been large. 

I’ve never known NAACP to attack the 
AFL-CIO, yet AFL-CIO reeks with racial 
discrimination. I’ve never known NAACP 
to carry any case to the Supreme Court 
against any instance of Northern discrimina- 
tion yet all of NAACP’s white board members 
are northerners and NAACP admits the North 
is also full of discrimination. 

Racial prejudice in the United States is 
not a regional problem but a national one. 
To use any prescribed area as the scapegoat 
does little to solve the overall problem and a 
great deal to exacerbate it. 

My own impression is that the Deep South 
is fundamentally embarrassed by its falsi- 
fied anti-Negro reputation and has been 
ready for some time to give up forced segre- 
gation. But it is not going to let NAACP 
or anyone else get the credit for intimidat- 
ing, or forcing it into so doing. Adding 
strife to strife is not the method of one who 
would honestly mediate. Does NAACP want 
to improve the situation or does NAACP 
want a battle? My experience has been that 
the instigators of a fight are those least in- 
terested in seeing it stopped. 

When whites are provoked to fight each 
other over our particular problems, the bene- 
ficiaries of this conflict are certainly not Ne- 


groes. 

Racial discrimination in America is basi- 
cally a social problem. The law can help 
social problems but it cannot solve them. 
Where the South cannot be urged into quick 
voluntary desgregation, it will not ultimate- 
ly be forced to act involuntarily. As during 
Reconstruction, the troops cannot remain 
permanently. NAACP, in pleading for school 
integration before the Supreme Court, pre- 
dicted that there would not be any serious 
violence. Many southerners privately agreed. 

I hold a NAACP blue certificate member- 
ship, although Mr. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary, expressly wrote me this 
year suggesting that I not renew my con- 
nection with the association. 

My answer went like this: 

Dear Mr. Witkins: I joined NAACP be- 
cause trying to cooperate with NAACP is not 
something new for me as it is for the over- 
whelming majority of Negro NAACP’ers. For 
me it has been an almost routine habit since 
childhood. As you may already -know, Dr. 
Tobias, your first and only Negro board 
chairman, married into my mother’s family, 
and lke Mrs. Mary Ovington, your founder 
and ex-treasurer, has visited in our Georgia 
home on ‘several occasions. My father 
founded the chapter now operating in Albany 
and I founded the youth council there. Ever 
since my reading ability arose above the 
Sunday comics level, I have been an avid 
reader of the Crisis, NAACP’s official voice. - 

I joined because I can appreciate the-beau- 
tiful and idealistic hopes that NAACP claims 


to be trying to realize. I have no hatred for 


matter what race attends them, are infinitely 
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better than torn up and disrupted integrated 
ones. 

I have joined because I hope NAACP can 
find the determination to remove those offi- 
cers ‘who have no business in it, and become 
an organization Negroes.can justly accept re- 
sponsibility for. Irregardless of its clainis 
for being imterracial, NAACP has become 
publicized as a Negro organization, conse- 
quently Negroes not only benefit from its 
wise moves, but receive the blame when its 
acts are not so wise, If Negroes are going to 
receive the blame for NAACP acts, then 
Negroes should make the decisions and not 
the northern whites who inappropriately 
dominate it. 

I joined because NAACP successfully gets 
away with this claim of representing Negro 
America. I ama Negro American and I want 
to do my part to help it-tive up to its ambi- 
tious professions. . 

I joined because—although aware that the 
average NAACP member has hardly any legal 
power within the organization—NAACP 
stands in danger of making Negroes in Amer- 
ica the internal objects of hate never before 
realized, and those people who have been 
NAACP members in the past can probably do 
more to stop this stupidity than anyone else. 

I believe there is more racial prejudice in 
America today than ever before, not only in 
‘the South, but outside as well. 

Mr. Wilkins answered: “Nothing could be 
more completely at variance with the philos- 
ophy and objectives to which NAACP is ir- 
revocably dedicated.” 

Ordinarily one would assume that NAACP’s 
objectives and philosophy fitted neatly into 
the phrase, “Negro advancement.” But this 
is hardly the case when my own membership 
was ed because I questioned the 
wisdom of “advancement” based on forcing 
complete grade-school desegregation. 

Negro advancement is not its supreme 
motive: 

Specific NAACP objectives are hard to keep 
up with because they vary with whatever the 
Board deems politically expedient at the 
moment; its objectives can be changed over- 
night. Last June I received a list of NAACP 
objectives from the Manhattan West 40th 
Street headquarters, among which was in- 
cluded a pious declaration: “To support the 
United Nations and to combat imperialism, 
totalitarianism, colonial exploitation, and 
racial discrimination throughout the world.” 
In August I received another list from head- 
quarters with this objective completely miss- 
ing. By what right is NAACP dues money 
‘used for international propaganda? A copy 
of NAACP’s constitution and bylaws is next 
to impossible for members to obtain. 

The fuzzy actions of NAACP as a Negro or- 
ganization’ is primarily due to its being 
something else. It is a white organization 
which later admitted Negroes and became. 
interracial. 

In the 1930’s when I was still in college, 
my father (unaware of the NAACP’s por- 
tent) wanted me to be an NAACP organizer. 
I was delighted. But the national office was 
not. “We are grateful for your offer,” they 
told me, “but sorry we cannot accept it. We 
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form only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
Association’s 350,000 members, they form 
the balance of power among the directors 
and hold the key offices, if not the more 
noticeable ones. The president is white-and 
the treasurer is white, but the offi who 
are given the public limelight are célored— 
for obvious reasons, The Negro membership 
is deceived into a feeling of participation 
through the annual national convention. 
This body of delegates from local units is 
90 percent Negro. They hear speeches and 
pass resolutions, but they cannot determine 
policy or elect at the convention a single 
officer. NAACP would do well to democra- 
tize its own tion scheme. 

NAACP chides that not all Negroes want 
to be free and dubs us who a@re wary of its 
tactics as; Uncle Toms or white men’s Ne- 
groes. Freedom is not mixing and separa- 
tion is not slavery. 

The substance of the American Negro 
problem is the deceptive roads we have been 
led into in the pursuit of freedom. We, too 
optimistically, follow after opportunist Ne- 
gro leaders and white friends who do not 
have to pay the penalty for giving Negroes 
inferior advice. -The result is not only a 
confused and benighted race, but a disabled 
America in her direst hour. 

We Negroes have failed to see that both 
segregation and integration are secondary 
issues. If integration were the real key to 
our freedom, NAACP could simply advise Ne- 
groes desiring freedom to move from the 
South into the integrated Northern States. 
But Negroes who have already moved to the 
integrated areas in high hopes of freedom, 
and thereby achieved the end which NAACP 
advises for the South (mixed schools, etc.), 
are even more dissatisfied. Can the NAACP 
hope to gain from conservative southerners 
what it is not getting from liberal northern 
friends? 

The proportion of northern Negro crimi- 
nals, a pretty good sign of social unrest, 
greatly outnumbers those of the South. 

NAACP goes into convulsions over a Negro 
killed by whites, but when Negroes make 
their regular national Saturday night forays 
against each other, reaping a whirlwind of 
killings and knifings, all is serene on the 
NAACP front. It is utterly quiet about the 
disquieting rate of Negro crime. 

If we Negroes are to become absorbed into 
whiteness, has not a freedom still been lost, 
the freedom to be black? 

Marcus Garvey once complained, “The 
NAACP wants us all to become white by 
amalgamation, but they are not honest 
enough to come out with the truth. To be a 
Negro is .no but an honor, and 
we do not want to become white.” 

Let me give you the history of the NAACP 
80 you will have a deeper insight into why it 
acts as it does today: 

NAACP was conceived by a Mrs. Mary 
Ovington, a white New York social worker. 
By 1908 she began her most fruitful confer- 
ence with a white Communist writer, Wil- 
liam E. Walling. A white Socialist, Dr. Henry 
Moskowitz, was also brought in on these 
discussions, along with whites of the aboli- 
tionist tradition like herself. Before the year 
was out an informal all-white organization 
had been created with William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s grandson as its titular head. 

In 1909 the new association was expanded 
to include, according to Mr. Walling, a “large 
and powerful body of citizens.” Its avowed 
Purpose was to obtain the advancement of 
American Negroes by improving the Nation’s 
racial relations. But who knows what was 
its real purpose? 

We do know this much: 

After NAACP’s foundation had been laid, 
Dr. W. B. DuBois, the arch contemporary 
foe of Booker T. ‘Washington, was hired to 
handle publicity and research. His role 
Was to the new organization to the 


interpret 
Public via lecture platform and the Crisis, 
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As he described it, “agitation and propa- 
ganda” was his purpose. From that time 
to the death of Mr. Washington 5 years 
later, NAACP—through DuBois—kept its 
sharpest propaganda weapons aimed at the 
giant of Tuskegee and made him the object 
of its angriest salvos, 

DuBois portrayed Washington to Negro 
intellectuals as an “Uncle Tom” allegedly 
because of his willingness to make peace 
with the South, rather than agitate, and 

» advocate the priority of vocational education 
for Negroes over liberal arts. 

The year DuBois received his appointment 
to NAACP, Washington had made a tour of 
Europe which netted a lot of respect for 
the Negro and much American goodwill. In 
short order NAACP sent DuBois off to Eu- 
rope to follow Washington’s trail and explain 
that he was not the grand Negro they 
thought him to be but an American pariah. 

NAACP used Dr. DuBois and the Crisis to 
destroy the Booker T. Washington legend. 
DuBois was well fitted for the task. As a 37- 
year-old sociology professor at Atlanta Uni- 
versity—a native of Massachusetts and 
trained at Harvard—he was the first Negro 
educator to be awarded the Ph. D. degree. 
Booker Washington did not even have a col- 
lege degree. DuBois started after Washing- 
ton in a big way, in 1905, when he organized 
the all-Negro Niagra movement, whose stated 
purpose was clearly to liquidate Booker T. 
Washington. DuBois and Niagra failed, but 
DuBois and NAACP did not. 

The old time abolitionist tradition (to 
which most original white NAACPers be- 
longed) and the Socialist credo (allegiance 
to which DuBois repeatedly has admitted 
with pride) could easily find sufficient threat 
in Booker T. Washington’s leadership to rally 
in a common front against him. NAACP and 
Mr. Washington both stood for freedom and 
equality, but the NAACP and Washington’s 
roads to freedom and equality were com- 
pletely opposite: NAACP’s route was force, 
Washington's peace. 

The post-Civil War abolitionists cham- 
pioned the Negro cause and took over the 
education of the South’s potential Negro 
leaders. Emphasis was exclusively upon 
training Negroes to equal and excell whites 
socially and intellectually. _Ex-slaves were 
made United States Senators, lieutenant 
governors, and State superintendents of edu- 
cation. The KKK mushroomed. Actual 
wars spasmodically broke out between whijtes 
and blacks. Negro thinking was dominated 
by strong leaders like that of ex-slave Fred 
Douglas, whose wife was a white woman. 

In this sort of hostile and unresolved era 
Booker T. Washington entered the deep 
South. He founded a school with originally 
all-southern trustees, and without a single 
white teacher. He created Greenwood Vil- 
lage and Tuskegee Institute, a distinctly all- 
Negro community, 2 miles out from the prin- 
cipal town. He insisted that all institute 
students must work with their hands. He 
sent for Dr. George W. Carver and the best 
Negro talent. He used all-Negro police 
Officers, tradesmen, artisans and technicians. 
His dream was to demonstrate equality 
rather than propagandize it. 

He showed Negroes how to be free and 
equal: Make yourselves economically secure. 
Keep faith in God. Get along with your 
white neighbors, but observe common de- 
cency. 

Booker T. Washington became the only 
American Negro yet teenter the Hall of Fame, 
New York; New England and Ohio gave way 
to Tuskegee as the new site of American 
racial opinion. The rulers of China sent him 
@ huge hand-carved desk for his study. 
African tribes named schools after him. 
His name and that of Tuskegee and of Tus- 
kegee’s. Carver became symbols of the sort of 
live-and-let-live peace the whole world was 
looking for. In his day four United States 
Presidents, millionaires by the dozen, peo- 
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ple from all walks of life and unnumbered 
foreign countries, made their way to that 
highly regarded place amid the clay hills 
of Alabama. 

Although Mr. Washington died before it 
happened, NAACP won over Negro intellec- 
tuals and effectively proceeded from there 
to spread its dominion over all other Negro 
classes. NAACP’s success would have prob- 


ably come earlier had not Marcus Garvey 


come on the scene, but, in time, DuBois took 
care of him too. With the triumphal con- 
quests of world socialism on other fronts, 
World War II’s aftermath gave NAACP and 
similar movements the-milieu for makingg 
their dominion complete. DuBois grabbed 
the title “Dean of Negro Thought” which he 
still proudly wears at the age of 89. 

I think the most significant thing about 
the National Association of Northern White 
People for the Absorption of Colored People 
is the untold number of opportunities for 
real Negro advancement it has deliberately 
ignored. It does nothing in the South to ease 
racial tension, although this is its raison 
d’etre. On the local level—the most effec- 
tive level—it seeks no place for southern Ne- 
groes in industry. In fact, it seeks nothing 
in the South on the local level—except dues 
from southern Negroes. It has sought only 
to create fear in the white South and has 
made no worthwhile friends. 

Considerable word is disseminated from 
New York about the merits of whites hiring 
Negroes. Nothing is said about the even 
more important merit of Negroes creating 
jobs of their own, by investing in respectable 
businesses. The status quo purchasing 
power of United States Negroes exceeds that 
of all Canada. It is significant that with 
all its lucrative income during its 49 years, 
the NAACP does not own a single piece of 
property, excepting office furniture. What 
does it do with its money? 


There. is nothing whith NAACP has done 
which could not have been done by Negroes 
independently and with less bad feeling. 
NAACP’s stock victory claim is the lynching 
statistics. In the year NAACP organized 
there were 89 Negro lynchings and today 
there are none. What a radical change 
NAACP says it has brought about, and many 
people reverently answer, “Amen.” Actually 
the decline in lynchings began during the 
period Booker T. Washington became recog- 
nized about a decade before NAACP. Wash- 
ington spoke out against lynchings and 
finally established the annual Tuskegee 
lynching reports. In 1907, the year before 
NAACP was first heard of, lynchings had 
dropped in 8 years’ time from well over a 
hundred to a comparatively low 58. On the 
other hand, some lynchings have been di- 
rectly traceable to NAACP agitation. 


The Scottsboro case which opened in 1931 
was NAACP’s greatest. The Communists 
were elated. There was nothing like it until 
the Till case in 1955. In each instance the 
publicity of these trials was the important 
factor. It has been suggested that these 
two trials alone netted NAACP several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But the ostentation 
and outside participation only hardened the 
attitude of the southerners whose duty it 
was to dispense justice. Nobody hears 
about the innumerable cases where south- 
ern Negroes have quietly and independently 
stepped in when justice miscarried and suc- 
cessfully achieved their aims. 

What the accumulation of Negro economic 
wealth has not done, what the reduction of 
southern Negro population percentages has 
not done, what overwhelming Negro urbani- 
zation and participation in the armed serv- 
ices has not done.and what the South’s own 
changed reaction to the Negro has not done, 
NAACP could not have done. The reforms 
for which NAACP has often successfully agi- 
tated were already in the process of birth, 
which ‘the NAACP’s rasping tactics have 
made more painful. ; 
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NAACP claims that if America is to be judge in the criminal courts. I have studied 


sufficiently strong to fight communism effec- 
tively she must put on an impressive be- 
kind-to-Negroes drive. Such, it is implied, 
would lessen harmful Soviet propaganda 
against the United States and wonderfully 
aid this country’s friendly relations with a 
world 75 percent “colored.” 


This is clever propaganda. What should 


stir suspicions is the source of this advice. 


NAACP is certainly not anticommunistic. It 
is one of the leading democracy-baiting 
movements in this country. 

Unwittingly or not, the NAACP is fight- 
ing on the side of the Soviets and com- 
munism. The Kremlin has been winning 
the world to socialism, the most sinister 
power on earth. Can the forces of indi- 
vidualism successfully stand up against the 
mass regimentation which NAACP repre- 
sents? If the people who represent the real 
principles and individualism, democracy and 
freedom in America fail, a great calamity is 
in store for America and the West which she 
still leads. 

Meanwhile, American Negroes of good will 
are effectively silenced as long as Congress 
persists in recognizing and listening only to 
the persistent agents of the NAACP. Con- 
gress now has the American duty to clip the 
wings of the NAACP. 





Judge Leibowitz on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Samuel S. Leibowitz is one of the out- 
standing jurists of our time and the 
senior judge of Brooklyn’s highest crimi- 
nal court, Kings County court. Prior to 
his ascendancy to the bench more than 
15 years ago, he was known as one of the 
most brilliant lawyers in the country. 

Judge Leibowitz is outspoken, courage- 
ous, and forthright. Throughout his 
service on the bench he was never hesi- 
tant to speak his mind on behalf of the 
underdog. His long and tireless struggle 
against juvenile delinquency and crime 
has won for him international.fame as 
an expert in the field. 

In the issue of December 15, 1957, of 
This Week magazine there was published 
a most interesting and thought-provok- 
ing article by Judge Leibowitz on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The 
article is entitled “Nine Words That Can 
Stop Juvenile Delinquency” and is a 
study of this problem in Italy as a com- 
parison with the problem in our own 
country. Many parents throughout the 
United States have expressed their ap- 
proval of the jurist’s methods of com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. 

Incidentally, I had the pleasure of 
meeting Judge Leibowitz and his wife in 
Italy in the fall when he was making his 
study there. To all who are interested in 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, I 
commend Judge Leibowitz’s article which 
reads: 

Nive Worps THat Can Srop Juvenize 

DELINQUENCY 
(By Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz) 
T have spent my life “inside” crime—21 


, 


years as a criminal lawyer, 16 years as a_ his feet, torture him in other ways, end up 


the criminal from his first young scrape with 
the law to his last walk to the electric chair; 
I have dissected his background, the forces 
that produced him, the unresolved conflict 
inside him that warp him to crime. 

Ask me for examples of juvenile crime and 
I need only invite you into my courtroom, 
any day, any week. I had just recently be- 
fore me a youth of 17 who hurled liquid lye 
in another student’s face. One of our chil- 
dren’s court judges was attacked by a boys 
in court who hit him on the head with a 
chair. Another youth hurled an inkwell into 
the face of a teacher. Every criminal courts 
judge in this country is witness to the terri- 
ble fact that teen-agers are replacing adults 
on the dockets of the criminal courts. 

We judges are all sickeningly aware of 
this development, but our awareness is 
tinged with hopelessness. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency has an- 
nounced that “we are losing our battle 
against juvenile delinquency.” J. Edgar 
Hoover has seconded this pronouncement. 
We fiail at the problem with a jumble of 
uncoordinated solutions—teen-age curfews, 
more playgrounds, punishing parents for 
their teenager’s crimes, getting more social 
workers, setting up a Federal delinquency bu- 
reau, establishing psychiatric committees to 
research the adolescent psyche. 

There is a feeling of despair, almost panic, 
about these solutions. To me, sitting on 
the bench in the capacity of society’s con- 
science, in day-to-day contact with the prob- 
lem, these solutions are treatments of the 
effect rather than the cause. I have felt 
for some time that our approach is like put- 
ting bandages on a sore that can be healed 
only by changing the blood stream. 

It has seemed to me that something down 
deep, simply but basic, must have disap- 
peared from our way of life to have caused 
this revolt toward crime among our young 
people. But what was it? For several years 
I searched through the debris of the young, 
ruined lives brought before me, trying to find 
a lead, but without results. 

Then, last summer, with court out of 
session, I had an idea that I felt might be 
worth pursuing: I would go to the country 
that had the lowest rate of juvenile delin- 
quency and see if I could find there some 
clue to how and why our Nation had jumped 
the track. 

What western country has the lowest. juve- 
nile delinquency rate? Italy, by far, as the 
box on these pages shows. Even allowing 
for differences in each country in the tabu- 
lation of their statistics, the picture is a 
shocking one for Americans. 


FOUND: A VITAL ELEMENT 


But why is it that Italy’s delinquency rate 
is so low? For weeks, last summer, I toured 
Italian cities, trying to get the answers. 
Eventually I was rewarded with the revela- 
tion I was seeking: I found an element there, 
a basic, vital element of living that is dis- 
appearing in this country and which, to my 
mind, is the most effective solution to the 
malady of young delinquency. 

In Italy, I was given remarkable coopera- 
tion. Police commissioners, school superin- 
tendents, officials of cities, told me what I 
wanted to know, took me where I wanted to 
go. : 

An important police official asked me if it 
were really true that teen-agers attacked po- 
lice in this country. I had to tell him it was. 

“Ah, this is very ha¥d for us to’believe,” 
he said. “No Italian youth would ever lay 
hands on a police officer.” 

A Naples school superintendent asked me if 
thrill murders are figments of journalists’ 

tions. 

“No,” I informed him, “they are all too 
true, Three high-school boys, good boys with 
no marks against them, take a walk along 
the river, see a bum sleeping, suddenly get 
&@ grotesque urge to torture him. They burn 


by throwing him in the river. Could that 
happen here in Italy?” 

“We have no such crimes,” the superinten- 
dent said. “We have the delinquency of 
steajing, of misbehaving, but boys in this 
country commit boy wrongs, within the 
bounds of the boy’s world.” 

“But how do you keep him there, how do 
you keep the boy from bursting out?” I 
asked. 


From all parts of Italy, from every official, - 


I received the same answer: The young people 
in Italy respeet authority. They have a re- 
spect that starts in the home and carries over 
into the school, the city streets, the courts, 
I went into many Italian homes to see for my- 
self what the experts were talking about. 
I found that even in the house of the poorest 
laborer, the father was respected by the wife 
and thé-children as the head of the family. 
He was the leader of that family, and rules 
his brood with varying degrees of love and 
tenderness and firmness, His household had 
rules to live by, and the child who dis- 
obeyed them was punished. 

“The child who respects his father and 
mother, too, will respect his teacher, the laws 


of his country, the policeman, the elders © 


around him,” a high-school principal in Mi- 
lan told me. Thus, from the ancient wisdom 
of the Italians, who have the best. behaved 
teen-agers in the Western World, I found the 
nine-word principle that I think can do more 
for us than all the committees, ordinances, 
and multimillion dollar s com- 
bined: Put father back at the head of the 
family. 

These nine words spell out the tragedy of 
the American teen-ager. He has been raised 
in a household where “obey” is a dirty word, 
and where the mother has put herself at 
the head of the family. Well, in my opinion 
no woman looks good wearing a man’s pants, 
We are becoming a nation of matriarchs. 
How many times have you heard a father say, 
“John, it’s time to go to bed,” or words to 
that effect, only to be topped by mother 
saying, “Oh, Harry, leave the boy aloné. Stop 
picking on him.” 

The result has been that father has slowly, 
albeit grudgingly, abrogated his leadership. 
In upper and middle-class homes we have 
the additional specter of “permissive” psy- 
chology at work. There the combination of 
mother wielding absolute power in a per- 
missive household where Johnny is rarely 
if ever disciplined has produced the con- 
fused, rebellious unhappy teenager who 
floods our traffic courts, our criminal courts 
and later our divorce dockets. Twenty-five 
percent of all United States marriages now 
end in divorce or legal separation—isn’t that 
a shocking and incredible statistic? One 
out of four marriages a failure. 


DISCIPLINE IS THE KEY 


And why not? Isn’t divorce the result of 
delinquency grown up, a natural outgrowth 
of the teen-ager’s inability to cope with a 
world he was never prepared for? 

How many parents have stood before me, 
after I have sentenced their -children to 
prison, and asked, “Judge, what did I do 
that was wrong? I sacrificed for him, gave 
him a good life, put him through school.” 

It’s not what they did, it’s what they did 
not do. They did not put father in charge 
of the family, but let him surrender his 
rightful and needful leadership to mother. 
They did not teach their child discipline. 

No child can be reared doing only what 
he likes. He must be disciplined to also do 
things he does not want to do, if it’s in the 
best interests of the family. For that is 
how, realistically, the world will treat him 
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In my boyhood I had that discipline, and 
I’m very glad I did. I was raised on Essex 
Street, a dismal slum on New York’s lower 
East Side. My father ran a little dry goods 
store and barely made enough for us to live 
on. But he was the head of our house, and 
I respected him. When I was 16, and he 
told me to be home at 12, I broke my neck 
to get there on time. 

Many a teen-ager today roams around 
until 2 or 3 in the morning, and considers 
his parent impertinent if he so much as asks 
if he had a good time. 

A home where the father is not the recog- 
nized chief of the family is not much better 
off, to my way of thinking, than a home 
broken by divorce. Of course, there are 
some homes afflicted with “problem fath- 
ers”—alcoholics, etc—but I am speaking 
about the average family. Every time that 
mother overrules father, undermines his au- 
thority and his standing in the eyes of the 
child, she knocks a piece off the foundation 
on which the child stands. 

Old-fashioned idea? Yes, sir. I know the 
sorrowful plight of your children as you 
yourself do not know it, and I can tell you 
that if you want a sound family, growing 
sound children in its soil, then you will ask 
yourself: is father the real head of our 
family? If not, there is no reason why you 
cannot rebuild your relations, especially if 
you are young. 

A MOTHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


How the twig is bent is how the tree grows, 
and if your chifd learns to respect the single 
authority of his father in the important 
personality-forming period before the age 
of six, then chances are he will know how 
to handle authority without disastrous re- 
bellion in later life. 

Recently Pope Pius XII spoke words of 
wisdom on this subject: “God created man 
and woman,” His Holiness said, “as persons 
equal in rank and dignity and no one can 
say that woman is in any way inferior to 
man. But wives must submit themselves 
to their husbands as the church does to God. 
Women have a threefold mission of truth, 
love and feminine action.” 

Does that mean the women must forsake 
their role as child-rearers? Not at all. Let 
me make it clear that what I suggest is only 
a matter of emphasis and does not drastically 
change a mother’s position in the family. 
She has the same day-to-day, hour-to-hour 
responsibility she has always had, but she 
focuses authority and finality and discipline 
on her husband. When there are disagree- 
ments and problems, they are discussed and 
argued, but not in front of the children. 
Beware of sowing a storm, for you will reap 
a hurricane. 

We have single leadership in every walk of 
our lives—the school principal, the city’s 
mayor, the co g Officer, the presi- 
dent of your club. shouldn’t the family 
have the same advantage? 

If mothers would understand that much 
of their importance lies in building up the 
father image for the child, they would 
achieve the deep satisfaction of children who 


turn out well. 


And no mother would ever have to stand 
before_me with tears in her eyes, and ask: 
“What did I-do that was wrong, Judge— 
what did I do that was wrong?” 


Statistics based on official reports show per- 
centage of crimes in each country com- 
mitted by offenders 18 or under 
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The Brooks Proposal for a National 
Science Scholarship Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past 100 days we in the United 
States have been living with knowledge 
of a fact that is singularly unique in the 
recent history of our country. The fact 
is simply this: The leadership of the 
United States in scientific development 
has been seriously challenged by the most 
powerful country in the Communist bloc 
of nations. We are now engaged in a 
full-scale race for technological superi- 
ority of the world. 

This fact is hard for us to accept. We 
have enjoyed technological superiority in 
the world during the lifetime of every 
Member serving in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. And the people of 
America have used this superiority and 
knowledge to provide for our people the 
finest standard of living. that civilization 
has ever produced. However, the fact 
that our superiority has been challenged 
is a naked reality nonetheless. 

If a nation basically friendly to the 
principles of democracy had challenged 
us in scientific development, I feel sure 
that all free people in the world would 
have been pleased at the progress of an- 
other free nation. This progress would 
have strengthened the cause of freedom 
and we all could share in the benefits of 
these new technica] achievements. This, 
as we already know, is not the case. This 
dramatic challenge was issued by a 
country with a government which feeds 
on despotism and will employ any means 
at its disposal to displace democratic 
freedom by Communist domination. 

A powerful nation, unfriendly to 
democratic freedom and opportunities, 
can be expected to use its technological 
superiority to work against, rather than 
to work for, free people and the sacred 
rights of each individual human being. 
And so in our race for technological 
superiority in the world, we see clearly 
that our stake in this race is the very 
survival of Democracy itself. There is 
no prize for second place. 

We believe there is more strength and 
lasting power in freedom and oppor- 
tunity and resvect for the individual 
person than there is in despotism and 
dictatorship. I believe we have proved 
this principle in times of both peace and 
war. Democracy is not weak. But when 
we find our leadership challenged in a 
race for survival we are sternly reminded 
that the enemies of democracy are not 
weak either. And this is a time when we 
must reexamine the efforts and resources 
we are devoting to survival. 

‘We have resources which are not being 
used to their fullest extent and we know 
that with these resources better utilized 
eur efforts in scientific development 
could be increased tremendously. The 





-diagnosis of our present precarious posi- 


.tion would seem to be that we have not 
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used our freedom and opportunities as 
well as we might have. 

The most important resource we have 
in our free Nation is talented young men 
and women. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant shortcoming we have let survive in 
America lies in our not offering sufficient 
encouragement for each individual 
young man and woman to develop his 
own God-given capabilities to their max- 
imum extent. 

This race for technological superiority 
has been called a war of the class- 
rooms by Communist leaders and they 
boast they shall win this war. This is 
indeed a war of the classrooms, however, 
I believe that freedom to inquire and to 
think and to create is a superior climate 
for education than the climate of un- 
necessary regimentation if our young 
people are realistically encouraged to 
exercise that freedom. 

In a great deal of study of the educa- 
tional opportunities in my own congres- 
sional district and over the Nation, one 
of the most disturbing facts I have re- 
viewed is an estimate that fewer than 
half of the top 25 percent of high-school 
graduates are obtaining the higher edu- 
cation needed for full development of 
their individual capabilities. It is also 
estimated that each year more than 100,- 
000 high-school graduates capable of 
doing well in college do not attend col- 
lege because of financial hardship. 

College training is not essential to a 
useful and full life in our country, but no 
one can deny that a person’s contribu- 
tion in life could be made significantly 
greater if he has had the opportunity to 
develop further -his native abilities 
through continued education after high 
school. And no one can deny that in this 
race for technological development, col- 
lege training is essential for our scien- 
tists, our engineers, our technicians, and 
our teachers of these subjects who will 
be leading our Nation in this race a few 
years from now. 

Figures comparing the educational 
programs of the Soviet Union with our 
own give us a further clue as to why the 
Communists apparently have overtaken 
us in vital areas of scientific achieve- 
ment. The Soviet Union is estimated to 
have 266,000 engineering students en- 
rolled at this time. In the United States, 
156,000 students are enrolled in engi- 
neering courses. In 1955, 67,000 scien- 
tists and 59,000 engineers were gradu- 
ated from Soviet institutions of higher 
learning. The United States produced 
36,400 -scientists and 22,600 engineers 
from our colleges and universities in 
1955. 

Basic to the shortage of college-trained 
scientists, mathematicians, engineers, 
and technicians is the problem of suffi- 
eient preparation for more work in these 
fields. in our secondary schools. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reports that only 2 of every 10 
high-school graduates have taken phys- 
ics, only 3 of 10 have taken chemistry, 
only 3’of 10 have taken more advanced 
math than elementary algebra, and 
slightly more than 1 of 10 has taken solid 
geometry or trigonometry. 

In the Soviet Union it is reported 
every graduate of their 10-year school 
has studied mathematics up to and in- 
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cluding trigonometry; every graduate 
has studied 4 years of chemistry; every 
graduate has studied 5 years of physics; 
and, also included in the Soviet curricu- 
lum is 6 years of study in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

These comparisons must not be taken 
as a wholesale criticism of our local 
school boards, our colleges, and our 
teachers. We do not need unconstruc- 
tive and unfair criticism of our school 
systems and the dedicated people who 
work inthem. The shortage of teachers 
in scientific and engineering fields alone 
both in our secondary schools and in our 
colleges has reached the point of a na- 
tional emergency. 

There are approximately 25,000 high 
schools in the United States. In 1956 
204 persons graduated from college pre- 
pared to teach physics. Only about 100 
of these graduates actually entered 
teaching. Five hundred and twenty-one 
graduated prepared to teach chemistry. 
Only about 250 actually entered teach- 
ing. Twenty five hundred and forty- 
four graduated prepared to teach mathe- 
matics. Only about 1,700 actually 
entered teaching. 

It is difficult to estimate the number 
of additional science and mathematics 
teachers needed in our _ secondary 
schools. However, a recent survey esti- 
mated that only one-half of our high 
schools offered courses in chemistry, 
about one-half offered courses in physics, 
and about one-half offered selid geom- 
etry and trigonometry. The paucity 
of qualified science and mathematics 
teachers is believed to be a prime cause 
of the complete absence of these courses 
in many schools and a basic reason that 
only a smail fraction of students take 
these courses even when they are of- 
fered. 

Theré is no single cure-all solution 
which will place the United States back 
in undisputed first place in the techno- 
logical race for survival. But one factor 
in any solution is clearly apparent. To 
regain the lead in our race for survival 
and to retain that lead are going to call 
for the best efforts of every part our so- 
ciety. Educators, businessmen, labor 
leaders, industrialists along with politi- 
cal and military leaders are all going to 
have to make a significant contribution. 
In this way I believe we can demon- 
strate that an accelerated program of 
science education can be developed in 
our country without destroying or en- 
dangering any of the democratic free- 
doms we are working to preserve. 

In order immediately to begin a con- 
structive program toward training more 
interested and qualified young people in 
scientific fields, I am introducing in the 
House of Representatives today a bill 
entitled the National Science Scholar- 
ship Act. 

My proposal would provide a 6-year 
scholarship pregram for 20,000 new stu- 
dents each year who are qualified to 
work towards a bachelor’s degree in the 
field of science, mathematics and en- 
gineering. Special encouragement is 
included in the bill to students who se- 
lect required education courses as their 
minor subjects or elective courses so 
they will be qualified to enter the teach- 
ing field upon graduation. 
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Interested high-school students over 
the Nation would take a uniform apti- 
tude test. Then State educational 
agencies would provide for final award 
of scholarships to students making out- 
standing grades on the examination. 
The State agency would also consider 
the student’s ability to finance his own 
college education without scholarship 
aid. The 20,000 scholarships would be 
divided among the several States and 
Territories in proportion to the total 
number of high-school graduates in each 
State or Territory the preceding year. 

Once awarded a scholarship by the 
State, the student would be free to select 
his own college or universiy from an 
approved list of accredited institutions. 
Each student would be awarded an 
amount not to exceed $1,700 per calendar 
year to meet payments of tuition and 
fees required by the institution and to be 
applied to his living expenses and books. 

To help the colleges and universities 
meet the additional need for labora- 
tories, equipment and other facilities to 
provide adequate training for National 
Science Scholarship students, my pro- 
posal would also include provision for 
extension of the college loan program 
administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to include these facili- 
ties. The appropriation, of course, 
would be considered in the annual 
budget for the HHFA by appropriate 
congressional committees. 

Scholarships and the loan program 
will not in themselves guarantee the 
United States technological superiority 
in the world. But I believe these two 
areas are excellent ones in which the 
Congress can add impetus to a practical 
program to strengthen our forces in the 
war of the classroom without weakening 
our traditional concepts of local control 
of education. 

Neither will a scholarship program in 
itself immediately solve all the chal- 
lenges presented in offering our young 
Americans an opportunity to develop 
their own abilities to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. Our efforts to assure the 
United States of technological superior- 
ity in the world are going to require the 
cooperation and coordination of every 
part of our democracy. Working to- 
gether with this serious goal in mind, I 
believe the job can be done. 





The Challenge of Change 
EXTENSION oa REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER © 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
coming year will be a historic one. It 





will require much careful thinking from — 


this Congress as to where we are going 
in this world and how we are to accom- 
ee eee Sa ee en 


eo is a challenge in the change 
through which we are going at this time. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
in trie Appendix to the Rrecorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, 
December 31, 1957, and an article of 
Roscoe Drummond in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of Wednesday, December 25, 1957: 
[From the Wall Street Journal of Decem- 

ber 31, 1957] 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


Some people might wish 1957 had been 
some other year—perhaps in some other cen- 
tury. To others it began the most exciting 
challenge in the history of man. 

Certainly this year presented us with some- 
thing more than the threat of a temporary 
Soviet superiority in some missiles. It. pre- 
sented us with the beginning of the space 
era, and the implications of that gift are 
ambiguous. 

It may be that space spells high adventure, 
as the Atlantic to Columbus, and that its 
eventual conquest will enrich the world di- 
rectly and indirectly. Some scientists write 
glowingly of the colonization of the moon 
and other projects. 

But the fascination of space so far has also 
the fascination of horror in it. The prospect 
of a “big brother” space platform hovering 
above us and recording our activities is hard- 
ly pleasant, nor is the dangér of a war 
launched by electronic accident. It is not 


for nothing that space has long been the 


creepy staple of science fiction; it was not 
without reason that Pascal found the silence 
of infinite space terrifying. 

A more rational concern for Americans 
today is this: What will the new age do to 
our country, to our institutions, to our 
values? 

Apart from the perhaps accelerated risk of 
war, one danger is that the pressure to out- 
distance the Soviets in space developments 
might finally unhinge the American economy 
that has already withstood so much abuse. 
From this other evils would flow—infiation 
and the diminution of liberty that is called 
the managed economy. 

And that is only part of a broader question. 
Jefferson’s goal of limited government seems 
less attainable than it did in the time before 
sputnik. In a race between two govern- 
mental colossi trying to conquer space and 
undo each other, will the “luxuries” of polit- 
ical freedom survive? Will individualism 
be deemed expendable? Is the yoke of regi- 
mentation to be one of the sacrifices we hear 
we will be called upon to bear? 

Man is marvelously adaptable, and he will 
doubtless adapt himself to the exigencies of 
the space age, whatever they are. Adapta- 
bility, in fact, can be one of man’s troubles, 
for he has all too often—out of weakness or 
thoughtlessness—found himself adapting to 
tyranny. 

We do not think i§ has to be that way at 
all. But we fear the statist pressures will 
grow, by whatever name they may be called. 
Americans will be better able to resist the 
pressures if they realize now that the central 
challenge is not how to change but how to 
conserve the heritage that may now be men- 
aced by change. 

This New Year’s Eve the world, for better 
or worse, looks different indeed from a year 
ago. It will take uncommonly straight 
thinking and self-control to keep it from 
looking worse as, unbidden and unknowing, 
we prepare to enter - cold caverns of 
infinity. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of December 
25, 1957] 
Europe BEFORE AND AFTER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
Parts.—In the wake of the North Atlantic 


Alliance Conference there is one overriding 


question which needs to be reported on. 
The question: Is Western Europe in sum & 





stable ally of strength and stamina? Or is” 
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Europe @ basically weak ally of uncertain 
future? 

You will get varying answers. You can get 
a different set of facts to go with them. It 
largely depends on which end of the tele- 
scope you look through—whether you are 
seeing just a few facts plus only a little his- 
tory or more facts plus a large chunk of 
history. 

What is needed is a fair and revealing 
gauge with which to measure in some per- 
spective what has been happening here in 
Western Europe. It seems to me that the 
most accurate measure is to take a look at 
the state of the Atlantic community at two 
comparable points iri the last 25 years. 

Two such focal points would be 12 years 
after World War I and 12 years after World 
War I, which is now. 

To appraise the state of the Atlantic com- 
munity now we need to recall it as it was in 
1930. 

Here is what we were witnessing at the 
same point after World War I which we have 
reached today: 

The United States was clinging to an out- 
dated policy of isolationism that was doing 
nothing to avert oncoming war. 

America was gripped and immobilized by 
a depression from which the Nation was not 
to free itself for at least a decade. 

Factories were closing down all over Eu- 
rope, the credit system was bankrupt, unem- 
ployment was heading toward 3 million in 
Britain, 5 million in Germany, 10 million in 
the United States. 

Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini were on 
the march. 

Nine of the 28 countries west of the Soviet 
Union had turned to dictatorship in one form 
or another. 

The League of Nations was malingering, 
soon to be extinguished by neglect. 

This was the plight 12 years.after World 
War lI. 

How stands the Atlantic community today? 

The United States has since the end of the 
war maintained unprecedented productivity 
and stability in its economy with no serious 
depression in sight. 

America’s vigorous economy enabled it to 
contribute some $40 billion to nourish the 
recovery of the free world. ; 

Every nation in Western Europe has, in 
part through United States aid and in part 
through its own resourceful efforts, lifted its 
industrial output far above what it -was be- 
fore World War II. 

The Communists are weaker as a political 
force in Western Europe than at any time 
since the end of the war—=negligible in Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the smaller democracies 
and, in the wake of the Soviet armed inter- 
vention in Hungary, undercut in France. 

Authoritarian movements have won little 
foothold where it’ was most feared that they 
might develop—in France, Italy, or West Ger- 
many. West Germany is today the strongest 
supporter of a united Europe. 

While far from complete, great steps, in- 
cluding the embryonic Council of Europe, 
the European Payments Unfon, the Coal and 
Steel Community, the new common market 
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whole, it is continuing to strengthen itself. 

- President Eisenhower rightly asked his 
NATO colleagues here: “Will we, in freedom, 
pay the price necessary to preserve the 
peace?” He was referring to the leaders and 
the people of both the United States and 
Europe. The Atlantic Community has the 
resources—if it has the will. 





Dr. John A. Hannah, New Chairman of 
the Civil Rights Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. John A. Hannah, president. of Michi- 





«gan State University and a distinguished 


resident of the Sixth District of Michi- 
gan has been named Chairman of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

He brings to his new post a record of 
long service in education and govern- 
ment. A United Press article which ap- 
peared in the Flint Journal on Decem- 
ber 29, 1957, ably summarizes the re- 
markable career of Dr.. Hannah, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be re- 
printed in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 
FRIENDLY PERSUASION Is HANNAH TRADE- 

MARK—CHOICE FoR Civi. Ricnuts Post Has 

Knack or SOLVING TICKLISH PROBLEMS 


Dr. John A. Hannah, who was nominated 
by President Eisenhower to ‘head the Civil 
Rights Commission, has a record for getting 
things done through friendly persuasion. 

He skyrocketed to national prominence in 
the last decade as a go-getting college ad- 
ministrator and a man Mr. Eisenhower calls 
upon when he has a difficult job he wants 
done. 

Hannah became president of Michigan 
State University July 1, 1941, and piloted a 
vast campus expansion program which made 
the East Lansing institution one of the 10 
largest United States universities. 


But he did not achieve his present prom- 
inence until Mr. Eisenhower was elected 
President. 


Although his position as a college presi- 
dent precluded great political activity, Han- 
nah was a Eisenhower. supporter 
for months before the President was elected. 


Since then he has served on numerous na- 
tional boards and commissions, including a 
stint from February 11, 1953, to July 1, 1954, 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of’ 
manpower. 

He resigned his Defense Department post 
to become Chairman of the United States 
section of the permanent Joint Board on 

, Canada-United States. He cur- 
rently is a member of the President’s Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of 
Ameriean Youth and in 1955 was appointed 
to a seven-member advisory group to the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

During the Truman administration, Han- 
nah was a member of the advisory board 
which worked out policies for the point 4 
program of economic aid to foreign nations. 

In the field of racial discrimination, Han- 
nah, shortly after being named president of 
Michigan State in 1941, ordered integration 
of Negro and white students in campus dor- 
mitories. Then he ruled that all racial des- 
ignations be stricken from student records. 
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The 55-year-old Hannah is soft spoken, 
affable, persuasive, and has the easy style of 
an able diplomat coupled with the facility 
for solving ticklish problems of an accom- 
plished administrator. 

Born in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1902, he 
flirted with a career as an attorney before 
he became interested in agriculture while 
attending Michigan State University. 

That interest kept him close to the uni- 
versity until he succeeded his father-in-law 
as president of it in 1941. 

His only hobby is an absorbing interest as 
@ spectator in sports and he rarely misses 
a Michigan State athletic event while he is 
on campus, where he lives with his wife and 
four children. 

“T have no illusions that this commission 
will be able to produce the final solution in 
a few short months,” he said of his latest 
appointment. “However, I approach this 
task with the attitude that men of good 
will should be able to make some useful 
contribution in the national interest.” 





Some Things Money Can’t Buy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long, long time some shortsighted peo- 
ple have worked like beavers to federal- 
ize the educational system of our Nation. 
Almost every emergency is hopped upon 
as an excuse to extend the long strong 
arm of the Federal Government into the 
local schoolroom. A few years ago it 
was the great depression, then the 
school-building.shortagé and now it is 
sputnik. 

We had better go slow. And, there 
has been no better warning of this fact 
than that carried in David Lawrence’s 
column which I read last night in the 
Evening Star. I commend it to the 
reading of all interested persons and 
particularly to those who have busied 
themselves of late devising ways and 
means of developing scientists in the lo- 
cal schoolrooms with Federal dollars. 
The Federal Government once inside the 
door of our local schools, even on a 
so-called temporary basis, is there to 
stay. 

The editorial follows: 

Some THINGS Money Can’t Buy—VIEW THAT 
DoLtuaRS ALONE WILL REMEDY UNITED 
SraTes EDUCATIONAL FAULTs Is CRITICIZED 

(By David Lawrence) 

Money isn’t the cure for everything—in 
educating scientists or in developing “sput- 
niks,” either. Money cannot buy judgment 
where is stupidity and. shortsightedness. 
Money by itself cannot undo the wrongs 
done in recent decades by the so-called 
modernists who have largely been re- 
sponsible for the wrecking of the traditional 
systems of education in America. 

Nor can the Eisenhower administration, 
by proclaiming that its newly announced 
program of $1 billion for scholarships is only 
temporary, assure that the policy will not 
mean permanent control of education in 
America by the Federal Government. 

Maybe the Federal Government should 
control the educational system of the coun- 
try, and maybe the States and cities have 
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indeed blundered beyond repair, but there 
is no proof of it. The customary way be~- 
fore embarking on such a revolutionary 
change in policy on a fundamental ques- 
tion is for Congress or the State legislatures 
to make a thorough investigation, fix the 
blame, and point out the courses that 
should be followed. 

For in a memorandum issued at the White 
House a few days ago by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, it is stated 
that “1 out of 5 students in the upper 
fourth of their class drops out of high school 
before graduation.” The official document 
further says: 

“Many intellectually able young people 
drop out of school chiefly because of lack of 
desire or incentive for education, or lack of 
money to pay for it.” 

No one has come forth to explain why 
these students who could afford to go on 
with their education didn’t have the incen- 
tive to do so. Who is to blame? Were they 
given the proper counseling? Why, for 
instance, as the official memorandum re- 
veals does it happen that only 1 out of 3 
high school graduates has had a year of 
chemistry, only 1 out of 4 has takén a year 
of physics, and only 1 out of 3 has had more 
than 1 year of algebra”? And why is there 
a shortage of good teachers? 

These are not questions that can be ans- 
swered just by spending more billions -for 
scholarships. Why should it be necessary 
for the Federal Government to spend big 
sums of money to encourage the States and 
local school systems to provide more and 
better teaching of science and mathematics? 
Is there any explanation of why the State 


and local school systems have been’ per- 
suaded not to do this? And who did the 
persuading? 


When some authoritative body makes a 
thorough survey of what has been gomg on 
for several years now—a situation which has 
caused much concern inside the educator 
groups in America—the time will be at hand 
to decide what money shall be appropriated, 
where it .can be best utilized, and how the 
same mistakes that have been made in 
recent years can be avoided. 

It is, of course, supposed to be politically 
popular nowadays to spend Federal funds 
for education. Pressure groups for years 
have been pushing it hard, but they have 
run up against the segregation-integration 
controversy which has stalled the legislative 
program. Now, with- Federal scholarship 
grants going to individuals instead of to 
institutions, it may be that the constitu- 
tional and political problems will be avoided. 

The biggest hurdle, however, that will be 
faced in deciding on the whole scholarship 
program is the attitude of educators them- 
selves. Many feel that the sputnik episode 
is causing politicians to go overboard for 
science, while neglecting the fundamentals 
of a good education. 

What is needed, of course, is a system 
which is devoted to attaining for the youth 
of America a well-rounded education and 
which recognizes early enough the aptitudes 
of every individual student and steers such 
a student into the field in which he or she 
can serve best. 

The State and city universities in America 
have considerable funds and the charitable 
foundations and private philanthropy can 
supplement these. If there is need for a 
Federal emergency fund, it has not yet been 
clearly demonstrated. -Once a program 
which is hailed as temporary is set up, it is 
likely to become permanent and the Federal 
Government. may be saddled with the prin- 
cipal responsibility for supporting education 
in America, although this has always been a 
State or city or county problem. 

What is most important at this time is to 
get rid of the deeply rooted ideas that have 
been retarding the basic system of education 
fn this country on the mistaken theory that 
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progressive education, as it is sometimes 
ealled, can ignore the fundamentals at either 
the school or high school level. 
Education in recent years has become & 
highly controversial subject—and what is 
nécessary now is more facts about it and less 
of a tendency to assume that the appropria- 
tion of billions of dollars by the Federal 
Government will cure everything. 





Key te the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we are all going to hear a great 
deal about education in these United 
States and how it can be improved. 

Unfortunately, most of the suggestions 
so far have been to spend more money. 
We. have heard in the past of “dollar 
diplomacy,” and who is bold enough to 
say that it does not still exist. 

Now we are to hear about “dollar edu- 
cation,” and little more. Dollars alone 
will not. produce education any more 
than they can produce brains. 

The following letter from Mr. Morti- 
mer Smith, executive secretary, Council 
for Basic Education, to the Washington 
Post of January 8, 1958, puts the problem 
squarely before us. What we need is 
less soft education, and Mr. Smith sums 
up the situation admirably when he 
says: 

I suggest that before we Americans plug 
too hard for Federal money, we ask ourselves 
if we are satisfied with the status quo in 
education and want to buy more of the 
same, 


The letter follows: 
KKEY TO THE FUTURE 


Your January 6 editorial, Key to the Fu- 
ture, seems to me one more expression of 
the current fallacy that the cure for our edu- 
cational ills is fiSeal, that all it takes to 
remove the deficiencies of our schools is 
money on a massive scale. 

While nobody would doubt that in the 
long run American education is going to need 


ough reappraisal of educational principles— 
so that everyone will understand what it is 
he is buying. Unfortunately, those who are 
clamoring loudest for Federal aid are the 
same people and organizations who have 


as how to get along others and how to 
behave on a date are just. as important for 
schools to teach as are history, English, for- 
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if we are satisfied with the status quo in 
education and want to buy more of the same. 
. Mortmmer SMITH, 
Executive Secretary, Council 
for Basic Education. 
WASHINGTON. 








Dr. Killian’s Speech on United States 


Science 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening at the Women’s National Press 
Club in Washington Dr. James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., special assistant to the Presi- 

' dent for science and technology, made 
an objective talk on.the current state of 
technology in the United States. It is 
a sober appraisal with concrete sugges- 
tions for progress. Ree 

In the urgent situation in which we 
find ourselves I hope the Congress will 
fully evaluate his suggestions. While 
appropriations will be needed to create a 
greater effort in numerous programs, 4 





money appropriation or blank cheek is © 


eertainly not the full answer. 

I particularly would call my col- 
leagues’ attention to his reference to 
education. Dr. Killian stated: 

In education we should not become be- 
mused by numbers. We should not, for ex- 


ample, engage in an academic numbers race - 


with the Soviets. We must not throw qual- 
ity out the window in order to handle num- 
bers; our shortage today is one of quality as 
well as numbers. We should-not allow the 
pressure for scientists and engineers to ob- 
scure the need for first rate talent in other 
fields. ; 


As we now face up to our responsibili- 
ties we must be mindful that work and 
sacrifice will be necessary, as well as 
appropriations and programs if our lead- 
ership is to be achieved and sustained. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Dr. Killian’s speech follows: ~ 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

- January 8, 1057] 
Dr. KILLIANn’s SPEECH ON UNITED STATES 
SCIENCE _. 

T have long been on record as being so- 
berly concerned about the maintenance of 
our position in technology—defining tech- 
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present concerns about American tech- 
nol A : 

Let | me make my conviction immediately 
clear that the United States today is tech- 
nologically strong and stronger. I 
do not believe that we have lost our tech- 
nological leadership, nor that we are pre- 
destined to lose it in the future—provided 
we increase our techn zest and au- 
dacity, and do not fail to remedy our weak- 
nesses. We possess enormous strength in 
capital assets, in productivity, in labor skills 
and in scientific resources. We must main- 
tain a rate of advance that will insure our 
position of advantage. 

The launching of sputnik has given many 
people the idea that the Russians suddenly 
have complete technological superiority over 
us. This impression is wrong. Though the 
military implications of Soviet ICBM’s are 
great indeed, technologically, the field of 
rocketry is only one small section of the 
whole picture. In many fields of technology 
and pure science, the United States is out- 
standingly strong. 

NUGLEAR PHYSICS STRIDES CITED 


This is certainly true in nuclear physics, 
from the purest scientific aspects to mili- 
tary and economic implications. In pure 
nuclear physics, the United States excels in 
operating experimental é¢quipment and in 
experiments carried out—in the theoretical 
interpretation of experimental results—and 
in basig theory. In high-energy nuclear 
physics, the Russians are developing fast, 
and may indeed grow to excel. 

But in low-energy nuclear physics, which 
is directly related to applications, the strong 
position of the United States is undisputed. 
The United States is also very strong, insofar 
as this can be known, in the design and 
manufacture of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Other fields in which United States science 
and technology are outstanding are high- 
speed calculating machines, polymer chem- 
istry and its applications to plastics and 
synthetic fibers, solid-state physics and its 
applications to transistors, and many other 
fields. On the other hand, there are fields 
in which Russia is pushing rapidly ahead, 
for example, in. oceanography, rocket pro- 
pulsion, theoretical mathematics, space med- 
icine, and certain phases of electronics. 

What sputnik has shown is not that lead- 
ership has passed from the United States 
to the U. S. S. R., but that we must expect 
in the future more instances of Russian 
challenge to our scientific leadership. Sput- 
nik has shown that the U. S.S. R. is a very 
serious competitor in the technological field. 
She has not passed us yet, but she has a 
strong will to do so. 

Clearly the problem before us is not our 


of the surging technological revolution oc- 
curring in other countries, oe 
SHOULD NOT COPY OUR COMPETITION 

What are some of the elements of a grand 
strategy for maintaining our great relative 
strength in technology? 

As we seek to frame a sound national 
policy-for an advancing technology, there 
are certain things we should not do. 


We should not copy our competition. Our . 


methods and programs should be those best 
suited to serve our Nation well, and to give 
us the 1 ‘strength that reflects 
and advances our own objectives and ideals. 
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In education, we should not become be- 
mused by numbers. We should not, for 
example, engage in an academic numbers 
race with the Soviets. We must not throw 
quality out the window in order to handle 
numbers; our shortage today is one of qual- 
ity as well as numbers. We should not allow 
the pressure for scientists and engineers to 
obscure the need for first-rate talent in other 
fields. 

Having noted some of the traps we should 
avoid, let me emphasize two major require- 
ments which must be met if we are to 
progress. 

MORE CONTINUITY OF EFFORT NEEDED 

The first of these requirements to insure 
a flourishing technology calls for more atten- 
tion to long-range objectives while we strug- 
gle with short-range demands. In industry, 
government, and education we need a better 
balance between basic research and applied 
research and development—between funda- 
mental ideas, and hardware or gadgets. 

Not only do we need more effort in basic 
research, we need more continuity of effort 
in all research. Too much of our research 
has been ad hoc, subject to stops and starts, 
and changing levels of support or short- 
term financing. 

The need for greater emphasis on funda- 
mental research is indicated by current dis- 
cussions about outer-space technology. 
Much is being said about the military uses 
of space vehicles, and indeed, this is im- 
portant. But we also need to be giving at- 
tention to the use of space vehicles for basic 
research. As we prepare to penetrate outer 
space, we have the exciting opportunity to 
Open a new window on the universe. 


MUST INVIGORATE SCIENCE EDUCATION 


When we are able to make observations 
beyond the earth’s university in a wholly 
new light, as we debate the military uses 
of outer space and the exciting concept of 
space travel, let us not forget this more 
fundamental scientific opportunity which 
lies ahead. We must be willing to adhere to 
scientific programs even though they may 
aaa always produce quick, spectacular re- 

Next in my list of requirements for an ad- 
vancing technology is the need for a sus- 
tained effort to modernize and invigorate 
science education. Up until now we have 
done little—save in our best schools, where 
science is probably taught as well as any- 
where in the world. We have been blocked 
by the argument that if we strengthened our 
science education, we might run the risk of 
weakening something else. 

It is not that scientists should be edu- 
cated at the expense of people who might be 
going into the humanities. Rather, it is 
that science courses have come to be taught 
much more poorly in many schools than the 
humanities, and need to be brought up to 
par, 





A Question of the Will To Resist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY . 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of Constantine 
Brown’s column as it appeared in the 
January 2 issue of the Washington Star. 
It is an interesting description of the 
mental attitude of some of our Western 
European allies and their apparent lack 
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of determination to resist the Soviet 
Union where an easier, although poten- 
tially more dangerous, way appears to 
lie open. 
The article follows: 
A QUESTION OF THE WILL To RESIST—DEFEAT- 
Ist ATTITUDE SEEN IN PROPOSALS BY SOME 
In West To PLAcaTE SOVIET 


(By Constantine Brown) 


In wild-animal life the most spectacular 
struggle is between the tiger and. the boa 
constrictor. Unless the tiger succeeds in 
destroying the huge snake quickly, the boa 
will place its powerful coils around him and 
slowly squeeze out his life. 

A veteran diplomat compared this jungle 
fight with the struggle between international 
communism and the free world. We have 
been reluctant to bite communism’s head 
off when we had that possibility. Now the 
Reds’ deadly hug is beginning to be felt 
everywhere in the Old and New Worlds. The 
panicked West hopes to escape, not by fight- 
ing but by placating. Hence, the insistence 
on the part of our allies across the Atlantic 
that we meet with this “boa” at a new con- 
ference for arms limitation where political 
matters will be taken up by the Foreign Min- 
isters; then at a summit conference to settle 
all differences, as though the snake would be 
willing to uncoil itself before the tiger were 
lifeless. 

We talked limitation of arms with the 
Russians for nearly 5 months last year. We 
got nowhere, not because we were truculent 
or wanted to put a fast one over on the men 
in the Kremlin. The meeting failed because 
they insisted on what amounted to a uni- 
lateral disarmament: An agreement whereby 
we would renounce all further nuclear tests 
and abandon the creation of nuclear arms 
while they merely promised to do the same. 
We offered them a test of good faith: Recip<- 
rocal inspections. This was turned down as 
not being compatible with the dignity and 
sovereignty of the U. S. S. R. Mr. Khru- 
shchev explained his reason,last year to our 
then Ambassador to Moscow “Chip” Bohlen: 
“You don’t want to find out what we have, 
but what we do not have, and I won’t let 
you.” 

Despite the lessons we should have learned 
in these long months, the majority of the 
western leaders. is once more anxious to get 
together with the Kremlin’s representatives 
in a mood to make more concessions. “Any- 
thing is better than the risk of another 
war,” President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles were told at the recent Paris meeting. 


It is strange that the Russians, who would 
risk as much as the West in event of a con- 
fiagration, never take such a position. What 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin have been 
telling. the world on the eve of the Paris 
meeting was: “Agree with us, accept coexist- 
ence in our meaning\of the word, or you 
will be destroyed.” The Russian leaders take 
the stand that they have the power to de- 
stroy us, although they do not believe this 
to be the case, Our western allies and more 
recently a number of distinguished Ameri- 
cans take the stahd that we are helpless and 
powerless and might just as well quit. There 
may not be unity of purpose among the 
peoples who are under the Communist yoke. 
But-there is a unity of purpose among the 
modern robber barons who have imposed 
themselves on the peoples behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains. The Western World 
lacks this. Our European allies are giving 
us and each other only lip service. Actually, 
they are thinking in terms of their own con- 
tinuation in office, which they believe can 
best be done by having any kind of phony 
peace and trade with the enemy. 

The NATO Conference at Paris was a typi- 
cal example of their defeatism. We went 
there with the definite purpose of urging 
our allies to close ranks, and as a practical 
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inducement we offered them IRBM’s for their 
defense just in case. Self-defense became 
a minor subject after the Prime Ministers 
and President Eisenhower got together. The 
main topic was another meeting or meetings 
with the Red leaders, and we were reluctantly 
compelled to swallow that appeasement pill. 
Prime Ministers,.except Manders of Turkey, 
insisted that the first thing to be done was 
an &pproach to Moscow through diplomatic 
channels to start another series of confer- 
ences in the spring. 

The North Atlantic Alliance was created 
8 years ago for the main purpose of defend- 
ing Europe against a Soviet onslaught at a 
time when it was believed in this country 
that France and Italy, for instance, could be 
taken over “by phone.” The defense of 
America itself did not come into considera- 
tion because the Reds did not have guided 
missiles or an A-bomb stockpile, while we 
still had a monopoly. Our military concern 
was to prevent the important western Euro- 
pean industrial reservoir from falling into 
the hands of the Kremlin bases. 

Now, since the highly advertised launching 
of the sputniks and our offer to provide 
IRBM’s to members of the NATO, they have 
reached the conclusion that: (1) We are 
no longer a strong power; and (2) we in- 
tend to place them as a first line of Ameri- 
can defense. American missiles on their 
territory being intended to defend America 
and not necessarily Europe; and (3) the 
Soviet propaganda that we want to make 
Europeans into cannon fodder is accurate. 

The original NATO slogan coined by the 
French—*All for one and one for all”—is 
being replaced by “Everybody for himself.’ 
Even the rage of the free world against Rus- 
sia’s brutal actions in Hungary is now a 
thing of the past. Everyone seems anxious 
to shake warmly the hands of those who 
were described only a few months ago as 
the Red murderers. Will the course of his- 
tory be that the boa crushes the tiger slowly 
but surely because the latter has no will to 
fight? 





What the People Want, They Generally 
Get d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, tae 
American people are anxiously looking 
toward this session of Congress to help 
in solviig many perplexing problems 
which are giving every deep thinking 
American cause for concern today. 

They are fearful that because this is 
an election year for Congressmen that 
politics might play too great a part in 
what is said and done here. I hope and 
pray that such will not be the case, for 
eertainly the welfare of our people can 
not, and must not, be toyed with nor 
taken lightly by their public servant, the 
stakes are far too high. Of course, we 
will, as always in this land of the free, 
have our honest differences, that is 
good, but. we cannot afford to let petty 
politics govern our actions. Let us give 
prayerful thought to all our doings, that 
this Nation, under God, may remain the 
most blessed land on earth. Let us 
heartily welcome the wishes, advice and 
council of every good American, remem- 
bering always, that. what the people 
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want they generally get. That being 
true, the best politics is in doing the 
right as God gives us the power to see 
the right. 

In closing, let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am happy and proud to say it, that, 
after being a Member of this honorable 
body for the past 19 sessions of Con- 
gress, and knowing the heartbeats of 
most all my colleagués, I have no doubt 
but that they will rise to their responsi- 
bilities as worthy servants of the people 
by passing such laws as will best guar- 
antee the happiness of all the people and 
the preservation of our cherished 
liberties. 

Please God, help us. 





TVA Keeps on Growing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the establishment of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority the New York 
Times has been an understanding and 
faithful friend of its work. Not only 
the TVA itself, but all the people of the 
TVA region are grateful for the factual 
information which the Times has pub- 
lished in its news columns about the 
TVA and for the consistent editorial 
support which this famous newspaper 
has given to TVA. 

The latest evidence of the friendship 
of the Times for the TVA is contained 
in an editorial dealing with that 
agency’s record in 1958. For the infor- 
mation of Members and Americans 
everywhere the editorial is as follows: 

TVA KEEPS ON GROWING 

The Tennessee Valley Authority ended its 
24th fiseal year with more than half its out- 
put going to the Atomic Energy Oommission 
and other Federal Government defense 
agencies; with more than two-thirds of that 
output being developed in steam instead of 
waterpower plants; and with a total in- 
stalled capacity of about 10 million kile- 
watts, or about 8 or 9 percent of the na- 
tional total. TVA, as its 24th report, made 
public today, shows, is a big business and a 
growing one. 

It is also a profitable business for its area. 
Last winter it eut the high fiood crest at 
Chattanooga by 22 feet, saving many mil- 
lions of dollars there and at other river 
points. It sold twice the national average 
of electricity to residential consumers at 
about half the national average cost per 
kilowatt-hour. With the municipal and co- 
operative distributors. to whom. it sells it paid 


an average of 6.3 percent of gross power reve-_. 


nue in lieu of taxes, as compared with an 


average of 8.2 percent of 12 pawer producers 
in its area. 


circumstances TVA earned an average .of 
about 4 percent on its power. investment of 
porte Ve re eM pee neretom gorse Ae 
the general fund of the , making a 
total of over $240 million for such required 
era cosibaou usual, to experiment 
as 

with fertilizers, encourage conservation and 

better farm practices, protect wildlife, and 
provide wholesome recreation around and on 
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its reservoirs. 
popular in the Tennessee Valley area. One 
can’t see that it hurts anybody outside that 
area to any great extent. Certainly it has 
stimulated private power companies to put 
in their best licks in other parts of the coun- 
try. We must continue to bear in mind that 
electricity has no politics, once it gets to a 
factory, a home, or a farm. 

The future will almost surely hold more 
power purchases by the Government in TVA 
territory, and certainly a larger percentage 
of steam-generated electricity. Let critics 
tell us what the Nation would have done 
during the Second World War, the Korean 
war, and the race for atomic supremacy if 
TVA had not been available. 





Prohibition of Interstate Commerce in 
Stilettos and Switchblade and Gravity 
Knives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 195g 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill to prohibit the 
interstate commerce in stilettos and 
switchblade and gravity knives. This is 





one important way in which the Federal - 


Government can help localities combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

Under terms of the bill, the knowing 
manufacture, importation, or transpor- 
tation of stilettos or switchblade or grav- 
ity knives would be punishable by fines 
of not more than $2,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. The 
sale or offer for sale of such knives with 
the knowledge they were carried in in- 
terstate commerce or imported from a 
foreign country would subject the seller 
to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 2 years, 


or both. In the case of sales or offers to — 


youths under 18, the penalty would be 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. 

Specifically exempted under this bill 
would be common carriers and freight 
forwarders who inadvertently ship such 
knives and those who deal with such 
articles in connection with their use by 
the Armed Forces. 

The recent rash of teenage crimes and 
violence in various sections of the coun- 
try emphasizes once again the magni- 
tude of the challenge of juvenile delin- 
quency. Increasingly, we hear demands 
that the Federal Government should 
take a more active role in coping with 
these problems. 
Unfortunately, there are few areas in 


of its power over interstate 

the Government. can play a decisive role 
in of their 
favorite weapon. . 


Statistics indicate that in the last 5 
Se 


It remains. understandably. 
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have been sold in this country. Their 
cheap price—95 cents to $1.29—brings 
them readily within the buying range of 
our younger people, and as a result they 
have become standard equipment with 
teen-age gangs. 

When you consider that 43 percent of 
the total robberies in the United States 
last year were by people under 21 years 
of age, or that last year in New York 
City 40 percent of the felonious assaults 
were perpetrated by those under 16, the 
importance of juvenile crime cannot be 
discounted. In many of these cases, the 
switchblade or gravity knife was the 
chief weapon. 

These lethal, vicious weapons can be 
concealed in the palm of the hand and 
then, by pressing a button or by a quick 
flick of the wrist, the blade can be sud- 
denly extended toward the victim. 
There are practically no useful purposes 
for the switchblade or gravity knife— 
and none whatsoever for the deadly sti- 
letto which has no cutting edge, only a 
sharp, dangerous point. Clearly, the few 
useful purposes for these articles are in- 
significant compared to the obvious 
criminal use to which they are put in 
most cases. Their presence should be 
stamped off the face of our Nation as 
soon as possible. 

It is true that 12 States, including New 
York, have enacted laws in an attempt 
to curb the sale and possession of these 
weapons, Already Congress has banned 
them in the District of Columbia. But 
through nuances in design and by ad- 
vertising and sale through the mails, 
these local laws are today being effec- 
tively circumvented. When local laws 
cannot effectively cope with a problem, 
the Federal Government is required to 
take up the slack. By vigorous applica- 
tion of the powers granted by this bill, 
the Federal power over interstate com- 
merce can end this influx of stilettos 
and switchblade and gravity knives. 

This proposal has the strong approval 
of local law enforcement officials all over 
the country who are, after all, in the best 
position to evaluate the need. 

By prohibiting the interstate trans- 
portation and sale of stilettos and 
switchblade and gravity knives, we will 
at least be depriving teenage gangs of 
their favorite weapon. Though this is 
by no means an answer to the deep chal- 
lenges of juvenile delinquency, it is one 
way in which the effectiveness of youth- 
ful terrorists can be blunted. - 

I hope Congress will give speedy con- 
sideration to this measure. 








In Memory of Jere Cooper 
ee 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Sonera 1958 
Mr. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with greatest of heartfelt sadness 
that I join with the distinguished mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
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and Means and the entire delegation of 
the great State of Tennessee in express- 
ing my sorrow over the untimely passing 
of one of America’s leading statesmen 
and my esteemed friend, JerE Cooper. 


The Congress and the Nation, in my. 


estimation, have lost one of the ablest 
leaders to have appeared on our scene 
for many long years. JERE COOPER was 
aman possessed of genuineness and of 
exceptional vision, of kindness and wis- 
dom. His contributions to his country 
and to his friends will surely serve as a 
monument to his memory outlasting the 
most permanent of man-made. shrines. 

When I arrived in ‘Washington to take 
my place as a Member of this body, I 
sought out Jere Cooper for advice and 
guidance and friendship. He gave tome 
unstintingly, without hesitation. I shall 
long remember his generosity, his keen- 
ness of mind and farsightedness. 

Mr. Speaker, I mourn the passing of 
JERE Ccoper, who, in my opinion, was one 
of the greatest statesmen of our time. 





America Was Discovered by the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a lecture given the latter part of 
November by Dr. Gustans Lanctot, D. 
Litt., LL. D., J. C., head of the Public 
Archives of Canada, until his retirement, 
and president of the Canadian Catholic 
Association, and member of the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain, en- 
titled “America Was Discovered by the 
Irish.” 


The views and remarks of Dr. Lanctot 
are most interesting in their historical 
aspects. Itis apparent from his remarks 
that his research covered a long period 
of time and was made with great care 
and study. His views.and conclusions 
also carry great weight. : 

The lecture follows: 

' AMERICA WaS DISCOVERED BY THE IRISH 
(By Gustave Lanctot, D. Litt., LL. D., Q. C.) 

Ireland was the last European country in 
the direction of America; it was inhabited 
by fiery Celts who were individualistic and 
warlike and lived on their agriculture and 
on the nearby fishing 

Completely encircled by a sea dotted with 
countless harbors and bays, they had ac- 
quired some charactcristics of seafaring 
people. 

From the Veneti who had sought refuge 
on its shores after their defeat by Caesar, 
Ireland had learned the technique of ship- 
building. After the country was converted 
to Christianity in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, powerful waves of. religious fervor 
swept over the country. 

Many monasteries sprang up and became 
centers of asceticism, schools of learning 
and centers of apostieship. Monks went 
forth’ from these places; some, called to be 
apostles, threw themselves into the task of 

the continental nations, while 
others, dedicating. themselves to lives of 
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anchoritism, went out seeking, for their 
sanctification, uninhabited countries on the 
impenetrable sea. 

Following the example of St. Columba, 
who built his monastery on the Island of 
Iona, one of the Hebrides, some of them 
reached the Orkney Islands. Others pushed 
on farther north to the Shetlands where 
some place names still evoke the memory of 
the places they founded. 

Dressed in the white tunic chosen by St. 
Columba, they received the name of papae, 





“from the Greek word for father, a term 


which came to designate the lay brothers as 
well as the monks and scholars. Around 
these monasteries there usually grew up 
small communities of laymen who were at- 


tracted by the spiritual and material ad-~ 


vantages of the place. 

In the seventh century this anchoritism, 
which had become a veritable flight to the 
islands, received a sudden impetus as a re- 
sult of dissidence between the old church 
discipline of Ireland and that which Rome 
had just imposed on the national clergy. 

It resulted in a new exodus of monks, a 
certain number of whom, in their barks with 
two banks of oars, pushing ever farther across 
the ocean, settled on the uninhabited and 
rocky Faroe Islands, where traces of their 
sojourn still survive. 

There, from the beginning of the eighth 
century, according to Dicuil, the great annal- 
ist of that time, they led an existence of soli- 
tude and asceticism on the islands of the 
archipelago, which owes its favorable climate 
to the warm current of the Gulf Stream. 
There the flocks of sheep multiplied and 
thousands of birds made their home. 

The papae-_could not enjoy their happy re- 
treat for long; it lasted scarcely three-fourths 
of a century. 

Around 770 the Scandinavian pirates, who 
were later to invade all the coasts of Europe, 
sailed out of their fjords in their drakkars 
and attacked the Faroe Islands. In the years 
which followed other kinds of Vikings laid 
waste the Shetlands, and around the year 
800 devastated the Hebrides, burning the 
great and renowned monastery of Iona. 

In the face of these invasions, which saw 
the churches and houses ransacked and the 
inhabitants reduced to slavery, the tiny Irish 
colony decided to fiee the domination of these 
barbarous pagans. 

Loading their leathern coracles and their 
wooden barks with their most precious pos- 
sessions—their religious objects and working 
implements—they placed themselves in the 
hands of the lay brothers attached to the 
boating service. 

But dedicated to the hermit’s life and liv- 
ing as they did between sky and sea, divid- 
ing their time between study and prayer, 
the papae refused to return to the struggles 
which at that time were rending Ireland. 

They hoisted the square sails of their 
boats and pushed westward across the ocean 
toward a distant isle which they knew was 
inhabited by small groups of Celtic fisher- 
men and refugees. It was Iceland, Ultima 
Thule, the last known land in the Western 
Atlantic. 

Monks, servants, and tenant farmers were 
the first to come and were joined by other 
fugitives during the years. They gained a 
foothold on the east coast of the island, 
where they founded the establishments of 
Papey, Papos, and Papyley, whose names re- 
called their Irish origin and their religious 
faith. 

The new existence of the exiles was or- 
ganized ‘in keeping with their needs and 
their surroundings. In this existence they 
aiternately set out to sea to fish or devoted 
themselves to cultivating a poor soil that 
sufficed to feed their sheep. The only inter- 
ruptions were the ceremonies con- 
ducted by the conventual abbot. Religious 
and commercial relations with the distant 
mother country were infrequent. 
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For a whole century, strengthened occa- 
sionally by the new recruits escaping from 
Ireland at each new invasion of Norwegian 
or Danish Scandinavians, the little colony 
of papae on Iceland enjoyed peace and sat- 
isfactions of its solitude and insularity. 

It forgot that the sea, even the widest sea, 
remained an ever-open door for unwanted 
surprises and storms. 

It was one of these storms, in the year 
863, that drove to the shores of their island 
the trading knorr of the Dane, Gardar, who 
elected to’ spend the winter on that coast 
which offered him a safe harbor. From 
then onward Iceland ceased to be a land 
safe from foreign invasion. 

Eleven years later, in 874, two Norwegian 
chiefs, Ingolf and Hjorlaf, who were driven 
from their Irish possessions by the victorious 
invasion of the Danish hordes, landed with 
some chance companies at Faxefjord on the 
southwest coast of the island. There, on 
the present site of Reykjavik, they founded 
a colony which was soon joined by other of 
their fellow countrymen. 

As the years wore on, new bands appeared, 
being attracted by the prospect of carving 
out property in a territory offering no resis- 
tance to force. With their swords at their 
sides, always ready, they were not slow to 
appropriate for themselves the best land on 
the island bordering the sea. 

In the face of this new invasion by the age- 
old enemy, who was still barbarfan and 
pagan, the small, peaceful population of 
Irish Celts realized that their days of social 
and religious freedom were numbered. Like 
their ancestors they formed another flotilla 
of ships which set out in search of a new 
promised land where they could practice 
their religious customs without hindrance. 

A convoy set sail for the West, towards 
distant lands where fishermen in times 
past had been irresistibly driven by storms. 

The Scandinavian invaders, for their part, 
quickly pounced upon the abandoned dwell- 
ings where they found, among other things, 
bells, croziers and books in the Irish tongue, 
all objects which astonished them. 

During this time, the last quarter of the 
ninth century, the tiny fleet of fugitives 
set sail for the unknown. 

How long were they thus carried off by 
winds or currents and in what region did 
they finally come ashore? 

The ancestral sagas and ancient writings 
attest and tell of their presence in a coun- 
try to the southwest of the land which the 
Icelanders were exploring at that time, 
namely Maryland and Vinland. . 

These are called Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 

Apparently driven by the prevailing winds 
from the northeast, the Irish fugitives came 
up on the south coast of Labrador, whose 
current carried them through the Strait of 
Belle Isle. 

Entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence they 
probably landed on one of the Magdalen 
Islands, which might have been Brion, since 
they found wild wheat there as Jacques Car- 
tier did later. And their long voyage they 
must have made a prolonged stay there, 
resting from their fatigue and hardships, 
feeding themselves on wheat and particularly 
on the game that abounded there. They even 
erected a shelter there, a sort of barn to store 
their surplus wheat. 

A century later, this shelter aroused the 
curiosity of the companions of the Icelander, 
Thorvald, who were on a cruise of discovery. 


Apparently feeling cramped on their is-- 


land, the indomitable exiles again took to 
the sea and came to Cape Breton Island. 


It is somewhere on that island, facing the 
gulf, that they erected their dwellings and 
proceeded to enter into relations with the 
-nomads on the island, the Micmacs, a tribe 
that was rather peaceable and kindly dis- 
posed, whose descendants were later to greet 
the first fishermen and settlers from France. 
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Whatever the exact location of the settle- 
ment, ancient sources agree about the region 
itself. Thorvald’s report, which dates from 
1006, noted the presence of Europeans in the 
gulf. This report was confirmed and eluci- 
dated by the Eskimos, some of whose bands 
visited the west coast of Newfoundland. 

Two young Eskimos who were kidnaped in 
1016 by Karlsefni on the Labrador coast told 
him that in the sea lying south of their 
country, that is in the gulf, there lived men 
who walked about, dressed in white, carrying 
in front of them poles to which were at- 
tached pieces of cloth. As they walked, they 
sang very loudly. 

A native could not give a better descrip- 
tion of a_procession of Irish papae in monas- 
tic costumes following banners and singing 
hymns. 

Furthermore, the Icelandic annals which 
reported the information add that the coun- 
try referred to was Huitrammannaland or 
Ireland hit Mikla, that is the country of 
white man or Greater Ireland. 

This information gathered from the Eski- 
mos received historical confirmation by two 
facts. About 985, the Icelander Ari Marson, 
who was sailing to ‘Greenland, was driven 
off course by storms and had finally come 
up on the shores where the Irish colony was 
located on the gulf. He was baptized by the 
monks and he settled there, where many 
years later he was met and conversed with 
by sailors from his country and from Ire- 
land, as his great-grandson, Are the scholar, 
related. 

Some 15 years later Bjorn Abrandson 
landed in the same region and was found 
there later by the Scandanavian Gudlief 
Gudlangsson, about 1029 in the midst of a 
band of people whom he heard speaking in 
the Irish tongue. 

Moreover, the saga of St. Olaf and the 
oldest ancient nautical guides of Iceland 
mention that Ireland and Iceland main- 
tained commercial relations with the Irish 
colony. These guides furnished details, al- 
though not quite accurate, regarding the 
distance between Huitrammannaland and 
Ireland and gave its geographical situation 
as west of the ocean near Vinland and some 
distance beyond. 

There could not be a closer description 
of the coast of Cape Breton Island which 
lies in the gulf to the west of Vinland which 
is Newfoundland. 

There, according to the names of the 
period, was the locus of Greater Ireland also 
called Huitrammannaland, country of the 
white mah; which name was shortened by 
the scholars to Albania, the white country. 

Finally, one of the most ancient Scan- 
dinavian maps, presumed to date from 1565 
and used again by Godmundson about 1630, 
clearly shows Albania on the western coast 
of America to the south of a continuous 
region of Labrador and Newfoundland on 
the south shore of a gulf which can only be 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. . 

These voyages and these landings of the 
Trish papae and their followers mark the 
first discovery of America by Europeans, and 
the date of this discovery can be established 
around 880, following their flight before the 
Scandinavian invaders from Iceland in 874. 

According to the Icelandic chronicles, the 
Irish-Celtic settlement comprised but a 
small number of persons, no doubt a contin- 
gent of monks and lay brothers accompanied 
by a group of servants and fishermen. 

History has left only a few extremely rare 
and brief scraps of information about this 
little colony. 

A lost speck on the distant ocean, with 
scarcely any ships, and offering for trade 
only its wood, its fur and its fish, it enjoyed 
only infrequent relations with a far-off Ire- 
land that was in turmoil and Iceland that 
was making its feeble beginnings. . 

The tiny population, lacking a sufficient 
number of newcomers, diminished with each 






generation, as the only new births came 
from the lay group. 

Around the year 1020 the Irish language 
still survived, as did the religious ceremonies, 
Then time completed its work; the Celtic 
element was absorbed by its surroundings 
and its Micmac neighbors until it com- 
pletely disappeared. In the 16th century, 
when Europeans reestablished contacts with 
the natives of the area, all that survived 
were the vestiges of veneration of the cross, 
evidently a survival from the Irish Colony. 
Since the cross is a physical object, it. had 
lent itself easily to transmission and per- 
petuation. 

These gulf Indians had transformed it 
into a fetish which they venerated for its 
protective powers and which they claimed 
to have received from their ancestors; they 
erected crosses at the doors of the tribal 
councils and planted others on tombs and 
in hunting and fishing grounds. 

In the area close to Chignecto in 1604, 
Champlain found a wooden cross in the grass 
that was so old that it disintegrated into 
dust at the first touch. 

“This,” he wrote, “was a clear sign that 
Christians had been there earlier.” 

To the west, on the eastern coast of the 
gulf, which was inhabited by the Micmac 
nomads, the first missionaries were aston- 
ished to see the Indians placing crosses 
everywhere and even wearing them as a 
symbol on their clothing. 

Such were the last survivals of the Irish- 
Celtic colony on Canadian soil. 





The Late Walter Lynch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very much saddened by the death 
of Hon. Walter Lynch, a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
When I became a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the 78th 
Congress, one of the first Democrats 
to speak to me was Walter Lynch, 
and I will always remember his genial 
and cordial greeting which put me 
at ease. During the succeeding years 
we got to know each other pretty 
well and when he left Congress I missed 
his wise counsel and friendliness more 
than I can say. He was a genial man 


was punctilious in his duties to his con- 


stituency, he was brilliant in his thorough — 
study of the work before him, and he — 


was an honest; straightforward thinker 
in whom people had trust. All his active 
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1958 
Too Little—Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have become increasing- 
ly disturbed about our country’s defense 
posture, have had our fears not at all 
allayed by the recent announcement 
from Gettysburg of what the adminis- 
tration intends to propose by way of an 
education program. The details so far 
revealed indicate a complete unaware- 
ness of the educational needs in the 
United States. There are many of us 
who—for years—have been decrying the 
lack of school-aid assistance. We have 
been doing so not from any partisanship 
motives but rather from a sincere and 
overriding belief that, with proper sup- 
port, our educational system can be sec- 
ond to none in the world. 

In the face of the facts which have 
come to light about the Soviet educa- 
tional system, in the face of the drama- 
tic demonstration of that nation’s 
scientific advances—evidenced by the 
sputniks overhead—the administration 
comes forth with a proposal to strength- 
en the American educational system that 
is woefully lacking in the imagination, 
the foresight and the determination 
which the American people have a right 
to expect of its leadership in this time 
of crisis. 

Of the administration’s program it can 
truthfully be said: 

The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse. 

Some of the shortcomings of the ad- 
ministration’s program have been skill- 
fully summed up in a recent editorial in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 





‘in its editorial of January 6, 1958. I 


ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be reprinted in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. - 
The editorial follows: 
KEY TO THE FUTURE 


Two generations of Americans have been 
cheated in some degree of their educational 
birthright. For nearly three decades—ever 
since the beginning of the great depression— 
this country has tragically neglected the 
public schools which constitute the vital bed- 
rock of its democratic system. School con- 
struction lagged farther and farther behind 
the needs of an enlarging school-age popu- 
lation; existing facilities grew more and more 
obsolete and, in many instances, hazardous 
to the health of children. By last spring, 
according to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the public schools were 
159,000 classrooms short of their actual need; 
‘and the schools then in operation were over- 
flowing with about 2% million children above 
their capacity. 

This shortage of buildings ran through 
every educational level—from kindergarten 
through the graduate schools of universities. 
The injury it did to the quality of education 
was compounded by a stili more acute short- 
age of teachers, Classrooms with 
35 or 40 or even 50 children to a teacher are a 
commonplace in the. Nation’s elementary 
Schools today, although ideally a teacher 
should have no more than 18 to 25 pupils at 
the elementary level. Moreover, the caliber 
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and training of teachers have gone down 
steadily; in the present school year, according 
to the National Education Association, well 
over 80,000 teachers in American public 
schools have substandard of emergency cre- 
dentials. Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican children, in consequence, are being 
denied competent teaching—are being 
denied, in other words, some part of the 
American heritage of an opportunity to real- 
ize their own capacities. 

Gravest of all in its malevolent impact on 
American education has been a steady down- 
grading of the teacher’s place in American 
society. Not only have teaching salaries at 
every level of education been allowed to fall 
far behind the mounting cost of living but 
teachers themselves have been made the spe- 
cial targets of a spreading anti-intellectual- 
ism, More than any other single factor, this 
know-nothing distrust and fear of learning 
has been responsible for the contemporary 
decline in American educational standards. 
The cost of this decline must be measured 
not only in terms of the individual young- 
sters who got less of their heritage than they 
deserved but also in terms of unemployment, 
delinquency, crime, and mental illness which, 
in the aggregate will cost the community 
more than it would have cost over the years 
to provide adequate education. And, finally, 
the cost must be measured in terms of na- 
tional security—in terms of what it has done 
to the intellectual resources and strength of 
the United States in a time of desperate in- 
ternational crisis, 


The best thing to be said for the Federal 
aid to education program announced the 
other day by the President and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is that it 
recognizes the importance of education in the 
contemporary crisis, recognizes that a 
strengthening of the educational system is 
essential to a strengthening of the country 
and recognizes also that the Federal Govern- 
ment must play a part in repairing the neg- 
lect of past decades. The program put for- 
ward by the administration seems to us pid- 
dling in its relation to the true dimensions of 
the education problem. It would apply a 
poultice where radical surgery is imperative. 
It seems contrived more to meet the exigen- 
cies of budget balancing than to meet the 
inescapable need of the country for a revital- 
ized school system. For all its expediency 
and pragmatism, the administration program 
is, in the true sense of the term, wholly 
unrealistic. 


The magnitude of the educational need is 
much more genuinely measured in the pro- 
gram announced a few days ago by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the NEA and 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The educators call for a rounded 
approach including better educational oppor- 
tunities for the academically able students, 
better counseling and guidahce, improve- 
ment in the selection and training of teach- 
ers and in their prestige and economic status, 
more and better equipped school and college 
buildings. “The real need,” say the educa- 
tors, “is for an infusion of public and private 
support on a massive scale. At the mini- 
mum, expenditures on education should be 
doubled within a decade, as proposed by the 
White House Conference on Education.” 

Education being, in the United States, pri- 
marily a local responsibility, the main burden 
of revitalizing the country’s schools and col- 
leges must be assumed in the States and sev- 
eral school districts and by voluntary efforts 
of industry and labor and other citizen organ- 
izations. But the Federal Government must 
make two major contributions. First, for an 
emergency period, it must render financial 
aid to the States on a generous and imagin- 
ative scale in order to enable them to over- 
come the terrible lag that has developed from 
two generations of neglect. Second, the Fed- 
eral Government must provide leadership to 
arouse the Nation to the gravity of this neg- 
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lect and to the vital importance of education 
as an element of national security. Happily, 
the American educational structure, though 
impoverished, is essentially sound; it rests 
on a rich tradition and it can count upon the 
fervent support of the American people when 
they are led to understand what is at stake. 
It constitutes nothing less than the key to 
the American future. 









“Fightingest” Daily Newspaper: A Trib- 
ute to the Capital Times, of Madison, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, all of us in 
the Congress live under the constant 
surveillance of the free American press. 
Better than most people, we know that 
there are all kinds of newspapers: Some 
like us, some don’t; and others—well, too 
often you don’t know where they stand. 

The last is an accusation that can 
never be levelled at one of my favorite 
newspapers, the Capital Times, of Mad- 
ison, Wis. Since its founding 40 years 
ago by William T. Evjue, its editor and 
publisher, no one has ever been in any 
doubt as to where the Capital Times 
stood on anything. 

Bill Evjue and the Capital Times are 
usually right—as in their unceasing 
battle to protect the resources of Wis- 
consin and the Nation for all the people, 
and to root out corruption wherever it 
may be found. But right or wrong, as 
in calling the recent factfinding Far 
East trip of the International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee a junket, the Cap- 
ital Times always puts up a whale of 
a fight. 

It is with pleasure, and respect, that I 
offer the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch praising the 
Capital Times on its 40th anniversary: 

A 40th birthday does not make a news- 
paper very old since many are 75 years to 
100 or more, but when the newspaper that 
turns 40 is just about the fightingest daily 
in the country then the anniversary takes 
on significance. That the Madison Capital 
Times should be starting its fifth decade, 
after all the attempts to kill it, is a testi- 
monial to the good sense of the people of 
Wisconsin’s capital city. 

When it was founded back in December, 
1917, by William T. Evjue, who at 75 is still 
its twofisted editor and publisher, the 
Capital Times was immediately denounced 
as disloyal by its bitter opponents, News- 
boys were warned that it was an unpatriotic 
mouthpiece of the first Senator LaFollette 
and that they could be put in jail for sell- 
ing it. The Capital Times survived that first 
boycott since and today, when timidity too 
often is the rule in editorial offices, there is 
no issue that scares off the editor son of 
stalwart Norsemen and his fellow editors. 

The press of the country began to appraise 
the late Senator: McCarthy for what he 
really was only in 1954, after he began his 
civil war against.the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. The Capital Times exposed him in 
1946 and did not let up as long as he was in 
the Senate. Last August it was the only 
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daily newspaper in Wisconsin te support 
William Proxmire in the campaign which 
provided the upset Senate victory and a re- 
juvenation of progressive forces in Wisconsin 
politics. 

“Let the people have the truth and free- 
dom to discuss it and all will go well.” 
That is the Capital Times’ slogan and there 
could hardly be a better one for any news- 


paper. 





The Red World Squares Away for the 
- Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of an editorial 
from the January 4 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, entitled “The Red World 
Squares Away for the Showdown.” It 
clearly indicates the fact that the Soviet 
orbit is closing its ranks in preparation 
for a new attempt at world domination, 
a challenge which the free world must 
prepare to meet: 

In a secret 2-week Moscow meeting that 
resembled a congress of the old Communist 
International, a new trumpet call was 
sounded for a worldwide offensive against the 
United States and its allies. It consisted 
of a declaration of strategy by 12 Red gov- 
ernments and a fake peace manifesto by the 
Communist Parties of 64 countries. 

The 2 documents were a strategic followup 
of the 2 sputniks. And their immediate aim 
was to keep this country and its allies off 
balance, and to prevent them from strength- 
ening the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

The new Moscow documents reveal that 
Khrushchev has set up what might be called 
a semi-Comintern. It comsists of the Com- 
munist Parties of the 12 Red regimes. Al- 
though there is no announced formal or- 
ganization, delegates from these parties are 
to hold frequent meetings to concert action 
in the joint struggle. 

To a large extent these delegates will be the 
equivalent of the old ECCI—the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, 
or Comintern. Stalin dissolved the Comin- 
tern during the Second World War, in order 
to soothe his allies, especially the United 
States. But in 1947 he created a smaller 
substitute, the Oominform. This in turn 
was dissolved after Stalin died. 

Now Khrushchev. has tightened Soviet 
control of world communism. Mao Tse-tung, 
the Stalin of Red China, joined the heads of 
10 other Red regimes in acknowledging Mos- 
cow’s preeminence. Their declaration hails 
the Soviet Union—the first and mightiest 
Socialist power. 

Tito of Yugoslavia played his usual game 
of upholding the Kremlin’s foreign policy 
but abstaining from any loud damning of 
the United States. His representatives 
avoided signing the bitter declaration of the 
other Red governments; but they did sign 
the phony peace manifesto of the 64 Com- 
munist Parties, which, in fact, is a weapon 
in the Red campaign to weaken us for defeat. 

At the celebrated 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in 
February 1956, Khrushchev gave a large 
measure of home rule to Communist Parties 
elsewhere. He saw that there was too much 
centralization; Moscow was too far away to 
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be the best judge of local conditions every- 
where. So Khrushchev announced that 
every C. P. would be allowed a wide authority 
to choose its own tactics, and in a short 
while he dissolved the Cominform. 

Stalin’s veteran lieutenant, Molotov, op- 
posed the new home-rule plan. Soon he was 
proved right. Khrushchev had underesti- 
mated the tendency of the various local 
C.P.'s to march off in different directions un- 
less a tough top sergeant kept them goose- 
stepping together. 

Within a few months the Polish revolution 
rocked the Communist world. Then came 
the Hungarian revolution, which captured 
the country until Khrushchev sent in the 
Soviet Army and murdered 25,000 Hungarian 
men, women, and children. These two revo- 
lutions excited Communists in many coun- 
tries. Demands were made for homerule, 
new tactics, greater individual freedom, and 
heretical revision of Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine. 

Khrushchev now takes back what he gave. 
Through the declaration of the 12 Red re- 
gimes, he proclaims “a number of basic laws 
applicable in all countries” for Communist 
Parties. They must all adhere to these 
“basic laws’; otherwise they are guilty of a 
heresy, “revisionism.” 

The foremost of these sacred laws is pro- 
letarian internationalism. This purports to 
mean that workers in all countries must stick 
together, but really means that they must 
always obey Moscow and must force their 
governments to do the same. 

The 12 Red regimes also call for the strat- 
egy of the popular front. They seek a world 
cooperation of all Red governments, Com- 
munist Parties, Socialist Parties, labor 
unions, farmers, small-business men, and 
even national’ bourgeoisie—that is, native 
businessmen in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and so on, who want to kick out foreign 
companies, 

As Vice President Nrxon says, the two Mos- 
cow documents are the signal of a new of- 
fensive for world domination by nonmilitary 
means if possible, by war if necessary.” We 
must answer with military diplomatic, psy- 
chological, and economic defense. * * * We 
must be prepared for sacrifice and patient 
endurance.” 





The Late Honorable Jere Cooper 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to pay my respects to 
the memory of JERE Cooprr. To me he 
was a Congressman’s Congressman, and 
I do not know how to characterize him 
better than that. When I first came 
here, JERE COOPER approached me and 
offered to assist me. I found that you 
could always go to him. _No matter how 
busy he was, he had time to counsel with 
you and to help you. Like my colleague 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
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leagues in offering my sincere sympathy 
to his sister and brothers. 

Representative government has lost a 
great champion. We have lost an able 
statesman. 

I pray that God send us another 
humble, competent leader to replace 
him, 





Our Educational System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER © 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the advent of sputnik, hundreds of arti- 
cles have been written and considerable 
mail has been received by Members of 
Congress dealing with our educational 
systems in the United States. One of 
the most comprehensive and well-rea- 
soned letters on the subject was written 
by Dr. Lan J. Wong, of the Wong Labo- 
ratories in my district. 

So that all Members of Congress and 
others interested in this vital subject 
may have the benefit of Dr. Wong's 
thinking, I am inserting his letter in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Ever since the Russian technologists suc- 
cessfully orbited their sputnik there has 
been much verbal furor in this country con- 
cerning the state of our scientific and tech- 
nical progress. Also involved in the dis- 
cussion is~the conduct of our educational 
system and the well publicized statements of 
the past several years to the effect that there 
was a “serious shortage” of engineers and 
scientists in this country aggravated by com- 
parison with the quantitatively superior out- 
put of the Russian educational system. The 
initial Vanguard failure has. not helped the 
comparison. 

As loyal Americans it behooves each one 
of us to have a sufficiently deep concern over 
the welfare of our country to think and to 
express ourselves about situations such as 
we have now. The writer has been in scien- 
tific and technological work for over 20 years 
and would like to voice himself on some 
phases of the current situation in this 
country. 

Looking into the educational field we find 
that the modern self-expression principle 
for children is more important than the old- 
fashion discipline and guidance by the more 
matured teachers. There is much to be said 
on both sides but one thing is certain that 
classes for dancing, art, and so forth will 
not produce workers capable of furthering 
the advancement of the country. The solici- 
tude for the social and recreational time of 
the children, which tends to cut down the 
amount of written homework required of 
students as well as use of true-false tests 


where an “X” marks the spot to minimize. 


the mental agonies of the student who even- 
tually show up as high-school graduates who 
are incapable of clearly expressing them- 
selves. There is confusion in the lives of 
those who say, “I don’t know why but I don’t 
like it.” An altogether too common occur- 
rence today. 

A glimpse of the sophistication of our 
educational and industrial systems was had 
while the writer was a member of the staff 
in the aeronautical engineering department 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1949. In 
those days the word “supersonic” in the 
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aeronautical field was very important al- 
though still relatively new. It meant new 
courses would be required in thie fields of 
aerodynamics and structures, among others, 
so that the graduates would be well fitted 
for the ly complex work of the 
aeronautical industry. However, the engi- 
neering colloge was informed that its stu- 
dents were not only overworked by com- 
parison with every other technical school in 
the country but also somewhat uncultured 
and unfit to mingle socially with the higher 
echelons of industrial management. So the 
ECPD which accredits the granting of 
diplomas by technical schools requested that 
not only should some hundreds of hours of 
classwork be pared off of the total cur- 
riculum but that additional eourses in liter- 
ature, history, and other cultural subjects be 
inserted. Obviously the end result is an 
engineering graduate who may not be a com- 
petent engineer but is at least a technician 
better fitted to mingle socially with his su- 
periors. These days an “advanced” tech- 
nical diploma has been mentioned for en- 
gineers who stay in school an extra year 
after the regular course has been completed 
in order to acquire the desired competence 
in their profession. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the emphasis 
on the whole person complete with a smat- 
tering of cultural and social graces has 
caused this country to lose the equivalent 
number of one or more graduating classes of 
technical people because each group requires 
at least an extra year of training whether in 
school or industry before becoming as com- 
petent as they would be without the present 
soft trend. This situation has aggravated 
the shortage of trained men. There is no 
doubt that a whole person can find more 
pleasure in the intellectual hobbies but in 
this day and age the question arises of 
whether America is to remain a free and 
vigorous country of somewhat uncultured 
but virile people as of old or to become a 
cultured and socially proficient but scientifi- 
cally and technically decadent Nation with 
all of its implications. The writer feels that 
an engineering student should concentrate 
on engineering first and acquire the cultural 
graces as a post-graduate activity. In this 
manner the specific trained skill of the stu- 
dent is more quickly available for effective 
use in industry. High schools are the places 
to train the students in the use and under- 
standing of the English language so that 
college students need not have to learn to 
spell, read, or write. 

In recent years there has grown up in the 
Defense Department the weapons system ar- 
rangement whereby the prime contractor as- 
sumes eomplete responsibility for coordinat- 
ing, developing, producing the final equip- 
ment. In previous times the responsibility 
for the different fields of development and 
functioning were coordinated by and rested 
with various groups and sections in the Serv- 
ices who were specialists in their respective 
categories. Under the systems approach the 
prime contractor must build up a duplicate 
staff to carry on the overall coordination and 
responsibility for the numerous projects in- 
volved in a system and one wonders whether 
the formerly responsible Service groups are 
even slightly diminished in number. This 
condition would tend to accentuate the 
shortage of scientists and engineers. 

The presently contemplated establishment 
of Federal scholarships should be a helpful 
move but the benefits will not be felt for at 
least 3-to 5 years after the program starts. It 
must be noted that the mere act of providing 
moneys for the purpose will not produce the 
needed scientists or engineers. There must 
be adequately trained faculties, proper facil- 
ities and a purposeful curriculum besides the 
hopeful student. These factors must be 
carefully studied before any moves are made. 

Money alone cannot stimulate a student to 
his or her best efforts. Consider the ex- 
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haustive and ready memories of sports or 
amusement fans as contrasted with the for- 
getfulness of paid workers everywhere. 
Therefore, the writer would suggest that 
every means he explored for aiding in the 
advancement of the scholars. One approach 
is that of the use of hypnotic suggestion 
which has seemingly been of much help 
according to recently publicized articles in a 
large newspaper. Another approach which 
bight bear investigating is that of subliminal 
suggestion which is currently attracting 
much attention among. the advertising 
people. Enclosed is an article about this 
subconscious influencing means. Many 
years ago it was found that a person sleeping 
with earphones on would absorb some or all 
of the aural information received during 
slumber. Now it is subvisual transmission. 
The subliminal approach, if found positive in 
its effect, can affect large masses of the popu- 
lation for good or for bad. Consequently, 
the writer feels that adequate safeguards be 
ready for regulation of the use of the method 
if it proves to be effective. In particular why 
not use it on all TV and movie screens to 
stimulate the development of the technical 
and scientific traits or talents of children and 
young people. This method, if workable, 
could revolutionize our ideas of mass educa- 
tion and be a powerful propaganda medium. 

On missiles, the writer feels that the wild 
crash drive to speed up our missiles program 
can produce a modicum of results at a large 
cost in expenditures. Many people have the 
idea that more money will solve the problem 
but this is not strictly true in the field of 
technological progress especially at this time 
when our public wants quick results. The 
added men just taken in on missiles projects 
will probably not become satisfactorily 
oriented in the new field for a matter of 
a month or two. Suitable working facilities 
for the personnel will require up to months 
to provide if new construction is needed. 
It seems doubtful that our satellite pro- 
gram can be advanced even a month within 
the first part of 1958 with the increased 
effort. 

On November 24, the writer heard Admiral 
Rickover express himself on Edward R. Mur- 
row’s program “Atomic Time Table.” The 
admiral said that getting things done was 
a matter of pinning down responsibility on 
people and not by resorting to extensive and 
fancy organization charts and ‘tables. The 
writer concurs in the feeling that progress 
is made by definitely responsible people and 
not by organizational chart buckpassers. 

Many years ago the motto “Knowledge is 
Power” was given the writer by an uncle in 
China. The prevalent respect- for quiz 
winner in this country appears to fall into 
the same type of thinking. Knowledge is 
the accumulation of memorized information. 
Most college graduates have a fund of knowl- 
edge. However, it is the writer’s experience 
that knowledge alone has but little compe- 
tence as in the case of the proverbial hand- 
book engineer who can handle only problems 
which have been already solved in books. 
This type person, an altogether too common 
type found in industry and Gevernment, is 
only capable of handling routine cases and 
is not able to handle developmental or re- 
search work. The need is for people who 
not only have knowledge but also the under- 
standing and the judgment for utilizing that 
information to the fullest extent in advanc- 
ing the frontiers of progress. The writer’s 
college students acquired some understand- 
ing of the course material from the solution 
of numerous homework preblems which were 
not standardized to the textbook material. 
The results of such effort were only appre- 
ciated by the student after entering industry. 

Let us hope that those men choosen to 
administer and supervise our essential proj- 
ects for national security in the hoped-for 
reorganization and consolidation of the mis- 
sile effort will not only have the required 








knowledge but also the understanding, per- 
ception, Judgment, and wisdom to choose the 
right courses of action and to maintain the 
utmost of progress all the way. 





The United Nations and Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a resolution 
introduced in the 56th meeting of the 
plenary Assembly of Captive European 
Nations in New York City on December 
11, 1957. The resolution calls upon the 
United Nations to initiate action in 
order to remain faithful to the provi- 
sions of its charter and its previous res- 
olutions condemning the Soviet aggres- 
sion against Hungary: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND HUNGARY—RESO- 
LUTION INTRODUCED IN THE 56TH MEETING 
OF THE PLENARY ASSEMBLY ON DECEMBER 
11, 1957, aNnD UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 
THE ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NA- 
TIONS 
Noting that, on December 9, 1957, His 

Royal Highness Prince Wan Waithayakon 

submitted his report to the General Assem- 

bly of the United Nations to the effect that 
the renewed hostile and arrogant attitude 
of the Government of the Soviet Union and 
of the Soviet-imposed Kadar regime, com- 
bined with their continued defiance of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly, have 
made it impossible for the special repre- 
sentative of the United Nations to take 
even an initial humanitarian step toward 
the accomplishment of the mission assigned 
to him by the United Nations Resolution 

1133 (XI) of September 14, 1957; 
Considering that the very foundation of 

the world organization is being undermined 

by the reluctance of the free members of 
the United Nations to take effective action 
for the enforcement of its resolutions on 

Hungary and to foil the use by the Soviet 

Union of the United Nations as a maneuver- 

ing ground against the law-abiding states; 

1. Requests the United Nations delega- 
tions which have supported the resolution of 
September 14, 1957, to introduce and to 
press the adoption, during the 12th session, 
of an appropriate resolution on the ques- 
tion of Hungary; 

2. Trusts that such a resolution would 
recommend to all members -collective meas- 
ures against the aggressor, as provided in the 
charter of the United Nations; 

3. Reminds the free members of the United 
Nations that, in Resolution 1133 (XI) dated 
September 14, 1957, the General Assembly 
has clearly established, in paragraph 4 (b), 
the fact that “the present Hungarian regime 
has been imposed on the Hungarian people 
by the armed intervention of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics”; 

4. Deeply regrets the failure of the cre- 
dentials committee and of the 12th General 
Assembly to take the only decision consistent 
with the provisions of the charter and with 
the resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly on Hungary, namely, to reject the 
credentials issued by the Kadar regime. 

5. Declares that, in permitting a delega- 
tion appointed by a regime “imposed on the 
Hungarian people by the armed intervention 
of the U. S. S. R.” to sit in the General 
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Assembly, the United Nations is not only 
condoning Soviet aggression and sanctioning 
the violation of the express provisions of 
the charter but is also inflicting an insult 
and an undeserved punishment on the free- 
dom-loving Hungarian people; 

6. Urges the General Assembly to act in 
harmony with its own findings that the 
Kadar regime does not represent the Hun- 
garian people and, accordingly, to deny to 
the delegation appointed by this regime the 
exercise of the rights and privileges of United 
Nations membership. 





Address of Adm. Arleigh A. Burke Be- 
fore the National Press Club, January 
6, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the country’s most 
knowledgeable spokesmen on military 
affairs is the present Chief of Naval 
Operations, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, who 
has spoken out strongly against the 
establishment of a military dictatorship 
under the guise of a so-called single 
staff system of leadership for the Armed 
Forces. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude a portion of his remarks before the 
Press Club last Monday in the Appendix 
of the REcorD: 

I have been watching with some concern 
as the several public pressures toward cen- 
tralization and authoritarianism in defense 
begin to mesh together to form a single 
pattern. 

Every oné of these proposals should be 
carefully examined. I would favor con- 
structive changes but, before we make any 
changes, let’s be sure that they will actually 
improve our method of arriving at proper 
decisions. There are many things other 
than organization which contribute to the 
success or to the smooth operation of the 
decisionmaking process. The entire process 
is limited by human mentality. No matter 
how brilliant, no man is omniscfent. There 
is no organizational or precedural means of 
removing that limitation. 

There are pressures toward reorganization, 
and very vocal ones they are, too. The gen- 
eral themes are not new. This, gentlemen, 
is something you will clearly see on careful 
examination. There are proposals, all lead- 
ing in one way or another toward more and 
more concentration of power, more and more 
autocracy in military policy and military 
decision, more and more suppression of dif- 
ferences of judgment, and more and more 
of what is described as swift efficiency of deci- 
sion as a substitute for debate and discussion 
of the military aspects of national policy. 

I have been opposed te this before and I 
am opposed to it now. I cannot and I will 
not believe that military policy and military 
decision should control or limit national 
policy or: national decision. 

We are told that we need some better kind 
of military decision. Faster decision? 
Wiser decision? If we believe that one man, 
a@ military Solomon, is necessarily wiser than 
many men, then why not carry this logic 
further—why not carry it to its almost in- 
evitable conclusion and abolish the Con- 
gress, make the peoples’ elected Chief Execu- 
tive a figurehead, and place our future in the 
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hands of a single military national pro- 
tector? 

We are told that we need an end to dif- 
ferences between the services. We are told 
that we should think and speak as one voice. 
This is a very appealing conclusion when its 
proponents wheel up their semantic artillery. 
Bickering is scapegoat ammunition, s0 
honest differences in judgment are called 
bickering. 

Argument is a trigger-happy word, so dis- 
cussion and consideration and debate and 
examination of these incredibly complex 
problems is called argument. 

You know the words and their connota- 
tions better than I do. But I would like to 
suggest that the other side of the coin has 
not been publicly examined with the same 
fervor and energy. And I point this out to 
you because this is your task. I urge you to 
take it on. 

Let us look at the situation this way. 

The annual national expense account, the 
national budget, is something not far under 
$80 billion. Money is the vehicle by which 
we translate ideas into action. This is power. 
This is more power than any of us had ever 
imagined a generation ago. The annual 
budget, this money, represents the national 
power. 

Now let us look at who controls it. 

Roughly, very roughly, one quarter of it 
is fixed by such things as interest on the 
debt, and pensions, and the indispensable 
services such as the postal system. 

The second quarter is allocated to trans- 
late governmental and social ideas into 
action. This is the money that goes to farm 
support or to highways or to education or 
health or to foreign aid or to any of the 
countless and important tasks of Federal 
Government. This second quarter of the 
annual national expense account is the power 
that keeps the Congress and the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party.and much of 
the newspaper and radio and television and 
magazine talent of the country busy all year 
long. This second quarter of the budget rep- 
resents the power that Keeps the United 
States a viable and dynamic free society. 

Now what about the third and fourth 
quarters? These go into the Pentagon. 
Half of the annual budget power goes here, 
and since the first quarter is relatively fixed, 
this means that two-thirds of the controlla- 
ble power of the United States is concen- 
trated here. This is the incredible power of 
the Pentagon. This power is now held in 
check and balance in the Pentagon. Upset 
this balance—transfer this power—directly or 
indirectly—to one military man—and you 
lay the foundation for disaster. 

Even held within the present balance— 
this is an awesome responsibility. It makes 
me shudder with a cold fear when someone 
Suggests that we suppress our opinions, that 
we submit to a single wise man in what- 
ever uniform, that we speak with a single 
subservient voice, the only military advice 
available to the Secretary of Defense or 
President or the Congress of the people. 

If these things happen, then the people 
of this Nation and their elected officials will 
have essentially surrendered control of two- 
thirds of the controllable national power 
even if our military budget should grow no 
larger. 

I should like to be specific and illustrate 
what I mean by the problem of power and to 
do that I must refer to the organization as 
it exists today and as it might exist Camer- 
row. 


There are four of us serving as chiefs of 
our services and we—together with the chair- 
man—are the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Weeach 
have different patterns of thought, we each 
have different concepts, we each bring dif- 
ferent skills, different information, and dif- 
ferent experiences to our common council 
and to the President and to the Congress and 
the United States. 
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The five of us now in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have widely varying personalities and 
all of my confreres are men of very strong 
opinions indeed. Yet I know of no group of 
men for whom I have greater respect than I 
do my associates in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Many times I do not agree with them as we 
start our discussions or they do not agree 
with me, but because we each have respect 
for the other’s opinion and because we real- 
ize that these opinions are based on years 
of different experience, we examine those 
opinions carefully before a decision is 
reached. There is no suppression of view- 
points and none of us would have it other- 
wise. Together we discuss and we weigh 
our views. On all but a very few pramnens 
we reach common ground. 

Of those very few on which we do not 
agree, every one is an important policy prob- 
lem. Every one, while discussed in a mili- 
tary setting, is a problem of national inter- 
est—of such paramount national interest, in 
fact, that when it is not possible for the 
military authorities to come to agreement, 
then it is appropriate and according to law 
that the opinions of the joint chiefs should 
be considered and the decision made by the 
responsible cilivilan officials—the Secretary 
of Defense and the President of the United 
States. The final decision cannot be left to 
a single man in uniform if our constitutional 
Republic is to survive and remain free. Ul- 
timate control must rest with civilian au- 
thority. The President now rightfully bears 
the awesome responsibility for the making of 
these important decisions. 

As you can see, I believe strongly in the 
basic concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It is particularly responsive to the require- 
ments of modern global war. It is in har- 
mony with our form of government. The 
dual status of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
members, who are also the uniformed chiefs 
of their services, is the inherent virtue of 
the system. 

This dual status does something that no 
supreme staff system ever accomplished—it 
combines authority to plan with responsi- 
bility to carry out those plans. It assures 
reality. It avoids the fatal ivory tower. 

There is nothing secret about basic na- 
tional strategy or national policy. The un- 
warranted but persistent notion that it is 
secret may be one reason why it is so con- 
sistently avoided in public discussions. I 
do. not mean that it would be all right to 
tell one’s opponent what one plans to do in 
this or that situation; that would be folly. 
But there is no reason whatever to infer 
from that, that the basic themes of national 
strategy or of national policy should be 
avoided as outside any thinking man’s pur- 
view. Quite the opposite. The more peo- 
ple who know about and understand these 
problems, the more healthy will be our de- 
mocracy in its strategic decisions. The 
Congressman, voting on a military appropri- 
ation, is in a very real sense a fun- 
damental strategic decision. None of the 
really important aspects of policy or of strat- 
egy should be concealed from public atten- 
tion. 

These are some of the questions on which 
4t might be useful for you to focus public 
attention: 

Why do we have armed forces? Are they to 
support the public’s policies or are they to 
make those policies? 

What purposes are to be served by nuclear 
Weapons? How many do we need? How 
could they best be used? . 

What requirements are laid upon the 
armed services by the needs of national 
policy in peace? In cold war? In little war? 
In big war? What kinds of armed forces can 
meet these needs? 

What does the United States want its 
Political opponents to do? Do our military 
positions leave room for those opponents to 
do what we want? Or do our actions cause 
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them to do things we would prefer they not 
do? 

What do the people of the United States 
want our political friends, our allies, to do? 
Do our military positions support or hinder 
our movement toward attainment of these 
national aims? 

All of these questions require careful con- 
sideration—and careful deliberation—and no 
one man can answer these questions. They 
are beyond one man’s capacity. 

Perhaps you will sympathize with me when 
I shudder at the thought of more concentra- 
tion of power in the Pentagon, of more uni- 
formed control over the national destinies, of 
suppression of ideas under the guise of 
efficiency, of the concealment. of responsi- 
bility in the anonimity of a staff, in the sepa- 
ration of responsibility from the authority 
to commit the Nation to a course of action. 

I would suggest to you that it is within 
your province to probe and to air these mat- 
ters—that you probe a little deeper and air 
a little more openly these basic matters of 
national policy. And as you do this I am sure 
you will weigh them against the ethics and 
the patterns of our free society. 

Do we want concentration of power or 
balance of power? Do we want secret de- 
cision or open debate of policy? Do we want 
power in bureaucracy? Or in elected officials? 

These are not easy questions. And there is 
no simple answer. 

Some wiser man than I once said that the 
fundamental problem of any society is that 
of the allocation, use and transfer of power. 

This-is our problem today. I do not have a 
simple answer. Of only one thing I am sure. 
The answer is not the abdication of our re- 
sponsibility to a military national protector 
under that or any other name. 

I suggest that no form of orgahization can 
be better than the men who man it, and that 
no organization can produce military power 
sufficient to stay superior to that of the 
Soviets unless our people are willing to make 
additional sacrifices. ~ 





Hon. Jere Cooper 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has sustained an irreparable loss 
in the death of the Honorable JrEre 
Cooper, of Tennessee. For a period of 
29 years Jere Cooper served his country 
in a diligent and conscientious manner. 
As chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means his responsibilities were man- 
ifold, but never during his tenure as a 
Representative did he neglect the prob- 
lems of his constituents. And somehow 
in addition to all his other obligations he 
found time to manifest a true interest in 





wife and only son. ‘Transcending his 
suffering, however, was JERE COOPER’S 


‘faith in God and devotion to duty. These 


intrinsic qualities brought to him not 
only the respect and admiration of his 
colleagues but the abiding affection of 
his constituents. 

JERE Cooper’s innumerable achieve- 
ments have won him the gratitude of his 
district, his State, and the Congress of 
the United States. As a persona] friend 
I would like to extend my very deepest 
sympathy to the members of his family. 





The Challenge of Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
a profound political columnist recently 
stated that the challenge of our times 
is not so much whether we can maintain 
or restore the balance of military power, 
however necessary it is to do that. He 
points out, however, that the real chal- 
lenge of our times is whether we can 
restore the intellectual greatness of the 
West, if not to its old preeminence, at 
least to a new equality. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the challenge of 
our times. 

To meet that. challenge we, each and 
every one of us, must be prepared to 
make the sacrifices and to carry the 
burdens which are required of our 
heritage. 

But we cannot meet that challenge 
with pretty slogans and fancy packages. 
We cannot meet that challenge by keep- 
ing the true facts from the people—for 
then they will not know the true nature 
of what they face. I have abundant 
confidence in the will, the vigor and the 
determination of the American people to 
meet this present challenge. But let it 
not be shrouded in secrecy. Let us not, 
above all, place a price tag upon our 
freedom. 

In his column printed in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on the second 
day of this new year, Walter Lippmann 
cogently states the true nature of the 
challenge all America faces. I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in full in the ConcGrEssIONAL 
REcorpD. 

The article follows: 


‘THE FUNDAMENTAL CHALLENGE 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
The American people are at the beginning 
of what is certain to be a year of the highest 


whether our Government and Gur society 
can rise to the great challenge which has 
now been put to them. The challenge lies 
in the fact that, as compared with our great 
Tival, we are a declining power, destined— 
if we do not meet the challenge—to know 
the frustrations and the insecurity of na- 
tions which have. achieved and have then 
lost their sense of mission and of greatness. 

The true nature of the challenge has been 
with brilliant insight in an article 
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in the current Foreign Affairs, written by 
Lloyd V. Berkner of the President’s Scientific 
Advisory Committee. -I hope I am not dis- 
torting Mr. Berkner’s article in the following 
summary of his central thesis. 

Military power, he says, has tended to be- 
come absolute in its destructiveness and yet 
relatively easy to acquire. “Both the United 
States and the U. 8S. S. R. have acquired the 
power to destroy a people and all its wealth 
by a single blow.” Such absolute military 
power is so dangerous that it cannot be 
used, as has military power in other days, as 
an instrument of foreign policy. 

At the same time, we are living amidst the 
rise of the nations of Asia and of Africa to 
a new sense of what they need and are en- 
titled to have. . “Two sources of capital or 
its equivalent seem open to them: From the 
West, with its*traditional system of free en- 
terprise, or from the Communist-dominated 
Soviet bloc.” But, he goes on to say, “The 
methods of communism are suspect because 
they substitute a new form of even more 
drastic slavery for the old imperialism. For- 
eign investment by the West is also suspect, 
not only because it is reminiscent of im- 
perialism, but also because historically it 
has been used as an instrument of policy.” 

This brings Mr. Berkner to his main point, 
one which no one else has as yet, I think, 
so clearly grasped. “In view of the reduced 
effectiveness of both military power and na- 
tional wealth as instruments of policy, a 
kind of power vacuum has appeared. 
Clearly, the side that can effectively develop 
a new instrument will enjoy a powerful ad- 
vantage. The Soviet Union seems to have 
found one in scientific achievement as a 
basis for claiming intellectual leadership.” 

At this point, Mr. Berkner pauses to point 
out that the potentialities of intellectual 
leadership which we enjoyed after World War 
II were never fully recognized or exploited. 
The most conspicuous example of this fail- 
ure was in connection with the extraordi- 
nary development of nuclear energy out of 
the most abstract processes of human 
thought coupled with superb experimental 
skill. The discovery captured the imagina- 
tion of men everywhere, coming as it did at 
a time when the world’s sources of fossil 
fuels were dwindling. But we did not un- 
derstand the political significance of this 
intellectual attainment and failed to capi- 
talize fully on the opportunity. The discov- 
ery of nuclear energy could have brought a 
flood of leaders and students from abroad to 
the feet of our teachers, and thus could have 
provided unbounded opportunities to dem- 
onstrate the advantages of western methods. 
But we clothed our new developments in a 
shroud of secrecy, imposed by our preoccupa- 
tion with military security. Although the 
secrecy has gradually been lifted, the oppor- 
tunity for us to exercise real leadership in 
this field has meantime been seriously lim- 
ited. 

Then Mr. Berkner goes on to say that the 
Soviet Union has seen an opportunity for 
leadership based on recognized intellectual 
stature. It has already expanded its science 
teaching and its research institutes, an ac- 
tion that the West misinterpreted as relat- 
ing solely to military power * * *. Leaders 
of the Soviet bloc are now capitalizing on 
intellectual leadership as a means of acquir- 
ing an essential element of what Milovan 
Djilas calls the inherent need of those in 
power to be recognizable prototypes of bril- 
liance and might. Their ready political and 
propagandistic exploitation of the great 
achievement ‘of Soviet scientists upon 
launching the first earth satellites illustrates 
clearly their recognition of the advantages 
that scientific leadership can confer. 

This describes the fundamental challenge. 
The challenge is not whether we can main- 
tain or restore the balance of military pow- 
er—necessary as it is to do that. The chal- 
lenge is whether we can restore the intellec- 
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tual greatness of the West, if not to its old 
preeminence, at least to a new equality. 

This will not be easy to do, and we can- 
not expect President Eisenhower to become 
the leader and inspirer of an American renas- 
cence. The renascence will have to come 
from men of learning of the stature of Mr. 
Berkner, men who know, because they live 
the intellectual life, what a renascence would 
be. 





Horatio Alger Story at Dupree 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


. Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix in the Recorp 2 editorials, 1 from 
the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, 
and 1 from the Buffalo (S. Dak.) Times- 
Herald. They tell of the life of one of 
our really outstanding men and what he 
was able to accomplish in this great 
country of ours against the greatest of 
odds, and what can still be done if a man 
has the will and determination to 
succeed. 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 

Leader] 

A demonstration of what a man can do 
against odds is to be found in the life story 
of E. L. Schetnan, editor of the Dupree 
(S. Dak.) Progress, who died last week at the 
age of 73. 

He came to this country from Norway as 
@ young man and at that time didn’t know 
the English language. Shortly after his ar- 
rival here he became ill. During his illness 
he lost both his hearing and his voice. 

So here he was in a strange and new 
land—unable to speak, unable to hear, un- 
familiar with the language of the country, 
and without funds. 

But, instead of concluding that the odds 
against him were too formidable to master, 
he went to work. He acquired an under- 
standing of the English language, learned 
how to become useful despite his inability 
to hear and speak and carved out a place 
for himself in his adopted country. 

In a typical American way, he was suc- 
cessful. He supported himself and his fam- 
ily. He had two children and sent both of 
them to college. He acquired a newspaper 
and farmland. In a modest way, he did well 
financially, supporting himself and becom- 
ing a good and splendid citizen of South 
Dakota and the United States. Through his 
newspaper he exerted a substantial influ- 
ence in behalf of the principles in which he 
believed. 

His story is an American saga of victory 
over handicaps—a revelation of what a man 
can do when he has the will, the energy, and 
the resourcefulness to overcome difficulty. 


[From the Buffalo, (S. Dak.) Times-Herald] 
Horatro ALGER Story AT DupREE ~ 


In the death of E. L. Schetnan, editor of 
the West River Progress at Dupree, which 
occurred last Thursday, West_River, S. Dak., 
has lost a man whose footsteps across the 
plrins of time are imprinted with the last- 
inj; quality of the hero. 

&ditor Schetnan’s role of community 
booster and progressive country editor are 
not so remarkable on their face, but when 
the entire story of his life in America is 
known, the Horatio Alger-like pattern of 
his life is truly remarkable, 
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Editor Schetnan was a remarkable man in 
many ways. His newspaper could always 
be counted on to boost for what he thought 
was right regardless of the consequences or 
popularity rating of its editor. .Most re- 
markable fact about the truly American 
story of E. L. Schetnan is the fact that al- 
though he came to this country an immi- 
grant boy, and went on to learn one of the 
most complex and technical trades and 
worked daily with the English language in a 
traditionally difficult field, Editor Schetnan 
had never heard a spoken word of English. 

As a Norwegian immigrant in quarantine 
before entering America, Schetnan suffered 
an attack of spinal meningitis which re- 
sulted in complete loss of his hearing. Un- 
daunted by this tremendous handicap in a 
new and strange land, he went on to learn 
the printing trade. Homesteading at Du- 
pree, Mr. Schetnan went to work to put his 
hard won trade to the ervice of his fellow 
man, editing and printing the West River 
Progress for many years. Until a few years 
ago, he also operated a newspaper at Eagle 
Butte, usually handling the work alone. 
Mr. Schetnan, carrying his pencil and hand- 
ful of yellow copy paper, was a familiar 
sight in Dupree, and on several occasions 
when his path and the path of the Times- 
Herald editor crossed, we were greatly im- 
pressed by his cheerful spirit and enthusi- 
astic optimism over the future of western 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Schetnan’s life of useful service to his 
fellow men is graphic evidence of the ability 
of the individual to carve out a successful 
life under the American way of life despite 
a serious physical handicap. 





The Late Honorable Jere Cooper 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the South 





has produced many outstanding states- . 


men for whom it has held justifiable 
pride. One of these who held a place 
of unquestioned leadership was our late; 
honored, and beloved colleague, JERE 
Cooper, of Tennessee. His contributions 
to public life were manifold. Now we 
are saddened by his absence. Those of 
us who had the pleasure of serving with 
him will long remember the outstanding 
faith and devotion which JERE COOPER 
gave to his constituents, his State, and 
his Nation. I join with my colleagues in 
expressing my deepest regrets at his 
passing. No one who knew him can fail 
to realize the magnitude of our loss. 
JERE Cooper was outstanding in all 
that he did. Particularly, however, will 
he be remembered for his untiring serv- 
ice and contributions as chairman of 
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Kremlin Clock Watchers — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House the follow- 
ing article by Joseph E. Evans which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
December 30, 1957: : 
Kremiin CitocKk WatcHers: Soviets Srz 

Time WEARING THE West INTO APPEASE- 

MENT 





(By Joseph E. Evans) 

The Soviets’ political strategy, which is be- 
ginning to make some capital gains, is sim- 
plicity itself. The essence of it is just to sit 
tight until the rest of the world falls into 
their laps. 

The basis of the strategy is a shrewd 
calculation concerning human nature. This 
is that people are bound to tire, in time, of 
living under the threat of war. ‘When they 
get tired enough, they will seek to solve their 
problem, and the only appealing solution is 
appeasement. So the Soviets, all these 
years, have kept the threat of war burning 
bright, at the same time making clear the 
terms on which they would remove the 
threat. 

It seems fantastic to imagine, only 20 
years after Munich and less than 13 after 
Yalta, that nations could once again be toy- 
ing with appeasement. And, to be sure, no 
statesman is publicly admitting such a pos- 
sibility. Yet how else can one realistically 
read the new mood of Europe than as the 
beginning of a gradual crumbling of the 
walls of the West? 

APPARENT MOOD 


This new mood was apparent at the recent 
Paris meeting of the NATO Council. The 
prevailing opinion, which was made into a 
formal policy, was that the most important 
thing right now is not to strengthen the alli- 
ance further, but to seek negotiations with 
the Soviets. 


The history of negotiations with the So-. 


viets is bleak, so it cannot be experience 
which inspires the European attitude that is 
sometimes called neutralism. It is, in fact, 


inspired by the opposite: A longing to ignore. 


the plain lessons of experience and relax in 
the dubious comfort of a compact with the 
Kremlin. 

What would such a deal comprise? The 
Soviets have not concealed their thoughts; 
they proclaim them repeatedly, offering 
many a succulent delicacy. And if-you don’t 
like the taste of one, that’s all right—just 
try another; there are plenty more where that 
one came from. 

For example, they offer a freeze on world 


armaments at the existing level, naturally’ 


without any checking to see whether the 
Soviets and the Red Chinese were doing any 
freezing. This is so transparent a child 
should be able to see through it, but the 
western statesmen have solemnly agreed to 
bo a negotiate with the Soviets on such 
P 


Alternatively or together, we are presented 


with another bait: Let’s everybody withdraw 
foreign troops from Europe; the United 
States from Western Europe, the Soviets 
from Eastern Europe. This is really a trans- 
parent one, but it has found a fresh appeal 
in some European eyes. 
NATO BASES 

Perhaps a troop withdrawal would, as the 
Soviets say it would, relieve international 
tensions. It would also relieve NATO, and 
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the NATO bases from which we can strike 
Russia, of any reason for existing. In the 
case of the United States, moreover, the 
withdrawal would be all the way across the 
Atlantic, while the Soviets would be pulling 
back a much shorter distance to their own 
borders. 

The tremendous military disadvantage of 
this setup for the West is obvious. Nor 
would it be only a military difficulty. For 
Western Europe would be naked and exposed 
and more susceptible than ever to Soviet 
threats. Thus the Soviets would be able to 
achieve the political conquest of Europe 
without even having to fight for it. 

Still another plan the Soviets may buy is 
the proposal to unify Germany with the 
proviso that the nation would be neutral. 
Some people in the West think well of this 
idea, arguing that it’s the only way the So- 
viet Union will ever agree to unify Germany. 
Besides, they say, Austria was unifiéd as a 
neutral and nothing horrible has happened. 

PRIZE OF PRIZES 

Comparing Austria and Germany, however, 
is like comparing a flashlight battery to a 
dynamo, Austria is tiny and not exactly 
powerful economically; Germany is the prize 
of prizes in Europe. And however desirable 
unification may be, it is doubtful if it is 
worth the price of neutrality. A neutral 
Germany would be a disarmed Germany, 
militarily and politically and psychologically, 
and therefore easier for the Soviets to sub- 
vert—or, as has happened before, team up 
with. If that merger ever materialized, the 
West would be in-real trouble. 

The danger is probably not that any 
western nation or group of nations would 
make deals like this with the Soviets this 
year or next year. The danger is that these 
proposals appeal to a lot of people already, 
and they are going to get more appealing the 
longer the cold war drags on. They appeal 
because, they touch the very roots of people’s 
aspirations for peace and political secu- 
rity—even if it means the security of the 
jailhouse. By contrast the United States 
policy of resistance to communism seems 
barren of hope of ever reaching a settlement. 








In other areas the Soviets are similarly ~ 


pleying a waiting game, but with the help 
of an even busier diplomacy. Again, 
thouvh, the key to the strategy is simplicity. 
The Soviets tell the Indonesians that they 
support them in their struggle with Holland 
100 percent. The Soviets don’t have to 
worry about their relations with the Nether- 
lands; the Dutch, as members of NATO are 
their enemies anyway. 


MAZE OF DOUBLETALK 


The Soviets tell the Syrians and all the 
other Arabs that Soviet policy is firmly pro- 
Arab and strongly anti-Israel. That is so 
plain that even the most illiterate Arab can 
understand it, and it is music to every Arab’s 
ears. By contrast, the United States policy 
of befriending both sides in the Middle East 
seems an impenetrable maze of doubletalk. 

What the non-Communist world is faced 
with, in short, is a political threat that may 
be far greater than the danger that Russia 
will launch a world war. Why should the 
Soviets total war when they are doing 
well without it? 

The Soviet strategy of intransigence is 
Probably not something that was all thought 
out in one piece, with diabolical cleverness, 
years‘ago. In all likelihood the Soviets have 
pursued it because they didn’t see anything 
else to do in the circumstances; their first 
concern has been the preservation of their 


The hope, perhaps, is that over the years 
the statesmen will somehow be able to re- 
sist the terribly tempting sweets of appease- 
ment, But inside the Kremlin it must be 
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beginning to look as though all the Soviets 
have to. do is wait until time brings them 
the world. 





Aid to Tito Questioned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include the col- 
umn of my friend, the Reverend Dr. 
(Father) Joseph F. Thorning, associate 
editor of World Affairs. ‘This article was 
published in the New York Times on Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, and merited wide, 
favorable attention. 

Within 10 days of the publication of 
this piece, the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, promised a 
reappraisal of our policy of according 
military and financial aid to Mr. Josip 
Broz Tito, the Stalin of Yugoslavia. The 
latter had crossed up the free world by 
recognizing the Soviet Zone of Germany 
as a lawful government. Mr. Tito had 
also supported the Kremlin on the ques- 
tion of admitting Soviet China to the 
United Nations, and the acceptance of 
the Oder-Neisse line as the boundary 
between Poland and Germany. Indeed, 
the dictator of Yugoslavia upholds al- 
most every major foreign policy aim of 
the Soviet Union. 

To be sure, in order to continue to be a 
recipient of American dollars, Mr. Tito 
occasionally pretends to disagree with his 
Marxist-Leninist comrades. This is 
sheer window dressing. This is a rea- 
sonable explanation of Mr. Tito’s un- 
willingness to sign the policy declaration 
of 12 Marxist-Leninist nations. This re- 
fusal simply kept the door open to 
American aid. It was a move understood 





by Mr. Tito’s fellow-conspirators in Mos- 


cow. Help for. Tito is aid to the whole 

Marxist empire. 
The article follows: 

Arp To TiITo QUESTIONED—REVIEW OF PoLIcYy 
ASKED IN VIEW OF His COLLUSION WITH 
Moscow - 


To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMES: 

In view of the numerous apologies offered 
for United States military and financial aid 
to President Josip Broz-Tito, may it not be 
deemed fair to present some of the principles 
and facts which cast doubt upon the wis- 
dom of such a policy? 

What better starting point for a review of 
the evidence on this issue is there than the 
position paper published by the State De- 
partment in June 1952? “The United States 
is not giving aid to Yugoslavia,” we read in 
this document, “to keep the Tito regime in 


_ power, or for the purpose of assisting com- 


munism. The aid which the United States 
is extending to this country is solely in terms 
of free world security.” a 

-“Tito’s break with Moscow is real. By now 
it is irreparable.” ‘These are the words, in the 
same paper, of the State-Department’s Office 
of Public Affairs. “Internationally,” it was 
asserted, “Tito is adhering to the United Na- 
tions concept of collective security in 
Europe.” 
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Would it not be important to test these im- 
pressions in the crucible of recent history? 
If such a review is made, would it not show 
that Mr. Tito, little by little, has repaired 
substantial portions of the irreparable breach 
with the Kremlin? 

Have our State Department officials ever 
been able to define the nature of the secret 
agreements reached by Messrs. Tito and 
Khrushchev 1 year ago at Brioni and Yalta? 
Is there any doubt about the wide accord 
arrived at by the two Marxist-Leninist dic- 
tators, more recently, at Bucharest? 


STAND ON HUNGARY 


Some of the results of the Brioni-Yalta- 
Bucharest negotiations can be gleaned from 
policy decisions of the Yugoslav Government. 
Face to face with the United Nations concept 
of collective security in Europe insofar as an 
official report of that august body was con- 
cerned, Mr. Tito stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet Union when, in the eloquent 
language of the New York Times, the latter 
Government was “condemned by a vote of 60 
out of the 81 members of the United Nations 
for its armed intervention in Hungary.” 

Since this meant, as the Times put it, that 
the men in the Kremlin were guilty as 
charged (September 15), this should sug- 
gest that Mr. Tito, who instructed his U. N. 
delegation to. vote against human freedom, 
may be prepared to share the guilt for one of 
the most brutal crimes in history. In short, 
in this battle of truth against falsehood, of 
honor against dishonor, Marshal Tito stood 
up and was counted in the Marxist-Leninist 
camp. 

In the light of principles of decency and 
undeniable facts can United States policy- 
makers assure the American public that 
Tito’s break with Moscow is irreparable and 
that Tito is adhering to the United Nations 
concept of collective security in Europe? Or 
are the people of the United States justified 
in calling for a reevaluation of a policy sub- 
sidizing an enemy of the American way of 
life? 

To explain Mr. Tito’s vote, or his full sup- 
port for all the major foreign policy objec- 
tives of his Marxist-Leninist partners on the 
grounds that he feels the massing of Soviet 
troops on the Yugoslav frontier overlooks 
the fact that twice within the past 12 months 
he trusted his Marxist-Leninist comrades 
enough to sleep peacefully in Yalta and in 
Soviet-dominated Bucharest. : 

All talk about Mr. Tito’s brave defiance 
of the Kremlin, in such a context, is a mere 
propaganda formula to persuade free men 
that, in a showdown, the master of Belgrade 
would fail to maintain his solidarity with his 
fellow conspirators in Moscow. Wishful 
thinking would appear to be the mainspring 
of many of the rationalizations about Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 

To be sure, Mr. Tito did break with Joseph 
Stalin. But with the death of the generalis- 
simo the Yugoslav dictator began to mend 
his political fences in the Marxist-Leninist 
camp of socialist countries. Every crisis in 
international relations, whether in Syria or 
in the Far East, indicates that personality 
conflicts are no longer a serious problem for 
the disciples of Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin. 


Unquestionably Josip Broz-Tito is inde- 
pendent and intends to remainso. But what 
good his independence for the future of lib- 
erty when he acts in concert with “the 
butchers of Budapest”? Indeed, has not Mr. 
Tito grown bolder in his dealings with the 
West? When the United Nations voted on 
the case of the brave Hungarian patriots in 
1956 the Yugoslav delegation abstained. 
Since United States apologists were discov- 
erable in abundance for this abstention the 
Yugoslav leader knew that he could count 
upon western Titoists to explain his open 
alliance with the Kremlin on this issue in 
the recent session, 
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A fair, objective review of United States- 
Yugoslav relations since the death of Stalin 
may show that independence and collusion 
can march along the many roads to social- 
ism, hand in hand. 
(Rev. Dr.) JosEpH F. THORNING, 
Associate Editor of World Affairs, 
Honorary Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations in the Catholic 
University of Chile, a Pontifical 
Institution. 
WASHINGTON, September 26, 1957. 





Bill Introduced To Strengthen Dairy Price 
Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I was disappointed, to say the 
least, with the recent announcement by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of his in- 
tentions to reduce dairy price supports 
to the lowest possible level authorized by 
present law. In my judgment, the Sec- 
retary is once more heading in the wrong 
direction by lowering price supports 
when he should by all means be raising 
them. 

Dairy farmers are just as much en- 
titled to a fair return on their capital 
investments as any other businessmen in 
our Nation. They are also just as much 
entitled to a fair wage for their labors 
as any union worker in Detroit or any 
teamster driving a truck on our high- 
ways. Farmers are not second-class citi- 
zens and they have every right and 
reason to expect the administrators of 
our farm programs to do all that is pos- 
sible to help them receive their fair 
share of the national economy. 

If, as is evident, those responsible for 
the administration of our farm laws are 
determined to administer them at mini- 
mum levels, then it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to step in and 
take appropriate action. ‘That is why 
I have joined in the introduction of a 
bill to halt the proposed reduction in 
dairy price supports announced by Sec- 
retary Benson. It is a simple bill which 
merely restates the 75- to 90-percent 
range of price supports on milk, butter- 
fat, and other dairy products and pro- 
vides that for the marketing year end- 
ing March 31, 1959, the price of milk 
for manufacturing purposes shall be sup- 
ported at not less than $3.50 per hun- 
dredweignt. 

I should point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is the first time in my more than 
19 years in the Congress that I have ever 
offered or sponsored a measure support- 
ing farm commodity prices at less than 
90 percent of parity. Personally, I think 
that should be the minimum level for 
all our basic storables, but the dairy in- 
dustry itself through its national repre- 
sentatives asked for this legislation. I 
am more than happy te cooperate with 
them in the effort to correct the mistake 
ee by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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The dairy industry is working diligent- 
ly to develop self-help programs and 
various commodity groups as well as 
farm organizations are in the process of 
bringing before the Congress their rec- 
ommendations for new farm legislation. 
Since it is too much to hope that the 
Congress would complete action on any 
of these new measures before the lower 
dairy supports go into effect, it is im- 
perative that we approve without delay 
a measure along the lines of the bill I 
have introduced. 

I do hope, Mr. Speaker, that the great 
Committee on Agriculture will act with 
dispatch on this proposal and bring a 
bill before the House which we can pass 
before our dairy farmers suffer any more 
loss. This is a serious problem and time 
is of the essence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the contents of my bill 
which is to amend the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended: 

The first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the 
products of such commodities, respectively, 
shall be supported at not less than 75 per- 
cent nor more than 90 percent of the parity 
price therefor using a parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk based on the 30-month 
period July 1946 to December 1948, both in- 
clusive: Provided, That for the marketing 
year ending March 31, 1959, the price of milk 
for manufacturing purposes shall be sup- 
ported at not less than $3.50 per hundred- 
weight.” 

LT TTR 


The Late Congressman Jere Cooper 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the new Members of the 85th Congress, 
I learned to hold the late Mr. Cooper in 
the high esteem and regard I witnessed 
on every hand from the other and older 
Members of Congress. He was a dedi- 
cated legislator, and any man might well 
model his devotion to his congressional 
duties to the pattern set by this great 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Few of us remember any session, or 
part of a legislative day, in the first year 
of the 85th Congress, that Mr. Coorrr 
was not present on the floor, listening 
intently to the procedure. I always felt 
that he had a magnificent grasp of pro- 
cedure and frequently went over to him 
for explanation of some parliamentary 
maneuver. He always had time for us, 
and made us feel that he was.interested 
in everything we did or said. 

It would indeed be hard to measure his 
contribution to his country. I shall not 
attempt to do so. I am aware most 
vividly of the personal contribution he 
made in the lives and thinking of new 
Congressmen, 

I will always think of him as a great 
and kindly man, devoted patriot, and 
exemplary American. 
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Public Service Commission Says Utilities 
Can’t Make Consumers Pay for 
Propaganda 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Service Commission of the State 
of Wisconsin has recognized the prev- 
alence of a highly improper practice on 
the part of private power utilities which 
consists of charging rate payers for anti- 
public owned power propaganda. Many 
monopoly public service corporations 
have been and are charging this propa- 
ganda cost to the rate payers as a legiti- 
mate operating expense. 

Despite the fact this unethical prac- 
tice has been exposed for some time, the 
propaganda ads continue to come forth. 
The December 21, 1957, issue of the 
Capital Times, Madison, Wis., takes 
note of a ruling by the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission against charging 
off such propaganda costs against the 
rate payer. I believe we should recog- 
nize the fact that deducting propaganda 
advertising costs from income taxes is 
also inexcusable when done by the private 
power companies as an operating ex- 
pense. 

The right to insert such advertising 
belongs to the stockholders of the 
monopoly private utilities as it does 
to all Americans. I shall defend that 
right. 

The cost of such advertising is prop- 
erly assessed to the same stockholder. I 
shall also fight to see that the cost is 
not improperly shoved upon the rate 
payers who expect only to pay for elec- 
tric power in their bills. 

The editorial to which I refer above 
follows: 

Pusiic SEeRvICE Commission Says UTILITIES 
CaNn’T MAKE CONSUMERS Pay FOR PROPA- 
GANDA 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

has ruled that the practice of private utili- 

ties charging off antipublic ownership propa- 
ganda as operating expense for rate making 
purposes is not legitimate. 

There is little else that the commission 
could do in view of the national trend 
among regulatory bodies on this issue. It is 
a decision that should have been made long 
ago in the interests of protecting consumers. 

It is inexcusable that a consumer buying 
electric power from a private utility should 
be charged for the political propaganda the 
utilities have been carrying on to defeat 
public ownership. Because of the monopoly 
position of the utility serving him, he has 
no way of protesting this use of his money 
when the utility passes along the cost of its 
propaganda in the rate structure. r 

Something should be done, too, about al- 
lowing the utilities to deduct these so-called 


operating expenses from their taxes. This 


simply means that the taxes avoided by the 
utilities in this way must be passed on to 
other taxpayers. 

Is there any reason why the people of 
Stoughton, who have their own publicly 
owned plant, should be forced to pay taxes 
to allow the utilities to sell the line that 
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Stoughtonites are a gang of benighted so- 
cialists. ‘ 

If any ordinary workingman makes a con- 
tribution to a political campaign which he 
believes will serve his purposes, he cannot 
deduct it from his income taxes. Why should 
a utility corporation be allowed to do it? 





The Role of the Minority: Responsible 
Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we know 
that in every legislative body in the 
United States one of the two major po- 
litical parties must be the minority. In 
the Congress we find the Republicans 
occupying that role. In the State Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin the Democrats—until 
1959—find themselves outnumbered. 

No one can doubt the importance of 
the minority, no. matter how small, in 
the legislative process; but not all mi- 
norities are effective. This, I am de- 
lighted to report, is not the case with 
the Democrats in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. In large measure, their effective- 
ness can be credited to the leadership of 
State Senator Henry W. Maier, Demo- 
cratic floor leader in the Wisconsin 
Senate. 

The able Senator Maier has written 
for the Milwaukee Journal a definitive 
article on the proper role of the minor- 
ity. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues in both parties. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
September 22, 1957] 
ROLE OF THE MINORITY IN WISCONSIN’S 
LEGISLATURE 

A Wisconsin Democrat is liable to be asked, 
“What can your small minority really ac- 
complish in the State senate?” I am going 
to try to answer this valid question, not in - 
terms of the present minority but in terms 
of any minority in the legislature. Recently 
an elderly Republican senator was queried 
as to why the senate committee on commit- 
tees had not placed minority-party senators 
on the joint legislative council. The senator 
replied, “We just didn’t name any, that’s 
all.” The majority had chosen to disregard 
minority representation. In doing so they 
were disregarding a valuable adjunct to the 
democratic process. 

For 18 years the present majority has been 
dominant in the Wisconsin legislature. The 
last election may portend that a change is 
coming, but whatever the party, the mi- 
nority has the same basic function. The 
duty of the minority is to offer responsible 





’ Opposition, 


Responsible opposition means a process of 
inquiry for improvement, not mudslinging 
criticism designed to deceive the public. 
Gaining power is a natural concern of the 
minority, but the enlightened minority will 
exclude irresponsible means to that end. 
Aside from the ethics involved, they know 
that the public eventually will notice whose 
hands are dirty. 

A CROWBAR PRYING OPEN DEBATE 

A legislative minority, functioning prop- 
erly, may be symbolized variously. It is a 
crowbar prying open debate on legislation 
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that the majority wishes to pass in silence 
after a secret caucus decision. It is a search- 
light revealing, through amendments, weak- 
nesses in the majority’s bills. It may act as 
a@ compass, testing through its own proposals 
the direction the legislative ship is traveling. 
In general it is the public’s assessor, meas- 
uring the value of the majority’s program. 

How much general partisanship is there in 
the legislature? On the vast majority of 
bills there is no official Democratic or Re- 
publican position, hence no partisan clash. 
In most committee work nonpartisanship 
is the working method. Differences of opin- 
ion there are aplenty, but not partisan dif- 
ferences. 

Still a close observer in the senate gallery 
could detect the minority party members 
ou almost any given day. As the rolls are 
called you'll find their votes tightly grouped 
together more often than the majority mem- 
bers, When a party issue arises, you will 
spot them clearly as there is a clean break 
between the two parties. It is then that 
you'll notice them grouped together in the 
less desirable inner ring seats in the cham- 
ber, where the majority has placed them; for 
the majority also uses its command for its 
own convenience in the legislature. 

The Wisconsin Senate has two boss com- 
mittees—the committee on committees and 
the committee on legislative procedure. The 
committee on committees names the stand- 
ing committees, and the committee chair- 
men that make up the committee on legis- 
lative procedure. In the Wisconsin Senate 
the minority party has’ no representation 
upon either of these committees, and, of 
course, dominates no committee. 


BILLS LOCKED UP 


The enlightened minority realizes that 
purely negative criticism will not gain power, 
that it needs a positive program. Therefore, 
@ goal of the minority is to acquaint the 
public with its constructive proposals. 

Last session the majority party locked up 
most of the minority. party bills in com- 
mittee, and refused even to give them hear- 
ings. Under these circumstances what re- 
course has the minority party to enable it 
to get the merits of its proposals to the 
public? 

In the last session the minority party in 
the Senate adopted the expedient of offering 
motions to withdraw the bills from com- 
mittee, and attempting to present the case 
tor the bills by debating the motions. This 
was «an almost daily occurrence during the 
session, Although this method had little 
impact upon the public, it at least enabled 
the minority to make a constructive record 
for the next campaign. 

The main problem of the minority in Wis- 
consin has been to attack significantly so 
as to ward off indifference. The majority 
has been so overwhelming that the outcome 
of most discussions, involving the partisan 
clash, has been a foregone conclusion. This 
tends to lessen public interest; the public 
is not much concerned with a contest where 
the outcome is certain. Thus, while a com- 
petent minority strives to show the essen- 
tial party differences, its eventual success 
may depend upon a scandal or economic 
conditions. 

Nevertheless, while the minority may not 
immediately influence the. electorate with 
its proposals, its persistence today may be 
writing tomorrow's statutes. In the long 
run it does affect the majority. 

SOME ACHIEVEMENTS CLAIMED BY MINORITY 

For instance, the minority played an im- 
portant part in forcing population reappor- 
tionment in Wisconsin by repetitiously de- 
manding conformance with the constitution 
until finally the Rosenberry bill was drafted 
and passed. Minority clamor about poor 
procedures is causing members of the ma- 
jority party to introduce bills calling for 
efficiency reorganization of the State govern- 
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ment. The mipority’s persistent criticism of 
our lax corrupt. practice laws on elections 
may eventually produce reform. 

The minority party often operates more 
in criticism than in disagreement. It carries 
out its secondary function—criticism—with 
great preparation on major policy matters 
such as fiscal policy and educational aids. 

The minority may endorse the stated ob- 
jectives of a bill; it may even vote for it in 
final form, but offer amendments to show 
the weaknesses of the majority approach. 
An example is the educational aids bill of 
the 1957 session. Here the minority sup- 
ported the stated objectives of the bill but 
offered amendments to show that the ma- 
jority did not meet the problem adequately. 

Legislative parliamentary procedure may 
resemble a jungle to the public. But to 
the minority it is the brake that slows down 
@ rampaging majority. The skillful use of 
parliamentary procedure by the minority can 
force public deliberation where none was 
intended by the majority. For example, 
when the majority was ramming the fifth 
district gerrymander bill through in 1955 
the minority slowed it down. Every parlia- 
mentary trick in the books was used to 
show the public what the bill would do. 

So the caliber and conduct of the minority 
may be almost as important to you as the 
majority. You may detest the political phi- 
losophy that the minority party represents; 
you may never cast a vote for any of its 
standardbearers, but, nevertheless, it is your 
safeguard against political monopoly. 








A Solvent Government Is Our Best 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is plain 
to see by listening and reading that 
spokesmen for most every segment of 
the American people are insisting that 
Congress appropriate more money this 
year than ever before for their own re- 
spective activities. They say of course 
that economy is necessary, but that 
theirs is different and must be treated 
as such. Far too often during the past 
25 years such requests have been honored 
with great outlays of dollars from the 
people’s United States Treasury to the 
end that Federal taxes are bearing too 
heavily on all our people. 

It was once said by a person in high 
authority that it mattered little what 
the Federal debt was, because we owed it 
to ourselves. Remember? Some Amer- 
icans were naive enough to believe it 
then, but I wonder what they think now 
when they pay their Federal tax bills. 
The great Communist Lenin once said, 
“We will force Uncle Sam to spend him- 
self into bankruptcy, then we will take 
him over,” and unless we stop unneces- 
sary and wasteful spending Lenin’s pre- 
diction will surely come true. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not and I shall 
not be a party to doing that which will 
make Lenin’s prophecy come true. I 
pray to God a majority of my colleagues 
will take that pledge with me. Many 
have already done so. We must not lose 
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our heads over sputnik, nor listen to the 
clarion call from the unthinking liberals. 
Congress must and will appropriate suf- 
ficient funds for more than adequate de- 
fense, but certainly we will demand 100 
cents worth of defense for every dollar 
spent. If it is necessary to consolidate 
defense authority and commands, which 
I believe is necessary, then it must be 
done by legislation; if that is the only 
way it can be accomplished. Not only 
to save money, but also to strengthen 
our defenses and striking power if war 
should be brought upon us. 

Our President is a great military lead- 
er, and, like most every American, I have 
great faith and confidence in his ability 
to chart the course which will be fol- 
lowed by the military from the private 
in the rear ranks to the guided-missiles 
program, to develop here such a strong 
defense that no nation on earth, or 
group of nations, would dare attack us 
by land, sea, or air, combined, with an 
offensive force so strong that should an 
enemy be foolish enough to attack us our 
superior firepower would stop them in 
short notice. God give our President 
guidance in the great responsibility 
which is his; yes, and yours and mine 
regardless of who we are or where we 
live in this blessed land of ours. 

There are hundreds of places where 
money can be saved by the thousands, 
millions, and billions of dollars in total, 
and without hurting, but to the contrary 
helping our economy over both the short 
and long pull. You ask where can such 
savings be made and where additional 
revenues should be coilected. 

The Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and the Senate will re- 
guire the top officials in every depart- 
ment, agency, bureau, board, and com- 
mission of the Federal Government to 
come before the respective subcommit- 
tees of appropriations, and justify, or try 
to justify, their budget requests for 
funds. Always by constant questioning 
and by demanding honest, straight- 
forward answers from them, we can 
finally determine pretty closely their 
justified needs for funds. By so doing, 
and knowing the sentiments of a major- 
ity of the members of that committee, 
especially since the people they repre- 
sent are demanding economy in Govern- 
ment wherever economies can be made, 
therefore, I feel confident now that the 
Congress will not appropriate more 
money than was appropriated in the last 
session of Congress, even though we ap- 
propriate more money for the military. 

In fact, I am hoping it will be possible 
to keep spending low enough, with Fed- 
eral income high enough to justify at 
least an additional $100 per person in 
Federal income-tax exemptions. Such 
tax relief, although relatively small, 
would help everybody, especially folks 
with large families. History records 
that such tax relief has been a quick 
stimulant to our entire economy, and 
that always Federal revenues promptly 
increase by the amount of the total tax 
reduction or more, due to the increased 
spending which, when spent for family 
needs, those dollars pyramid themselves 
more than four times over in national 
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income from whence a large proportion 
of Federal revenue is derived. The 
budget requests for every agency of Gov- 
ernment will shortly be received by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, which, under the 
Constitution, must first act on all appro- 
priation requests. In due time, after I 
have had time to make a thorough study 
of the budget requests, I will then be in 
a position to express my views as to 
where I feel certain savings can be made 
specifically, and I shall then .act and 
vote accordingly. 

Look, if you will, to every nation 
around the world where the people’s 
government has imposed unbearable 
taxes on their people, and there you will 
find disloyalty, strife, and uncontrolled 
inflation, unstable governments, cold 
war and rebellion, now and all down 
through recorded history. It must not 
happen here, and it will not happen here 
if we spend for government within the 
ability of the people to pay and still re- 
main solvent themselves. 

Let us be mindful of the fact that to 
insure 100 percent loyalty of a people, 
their government must be clean, honest, 
and fair to them by not imposing such 
heavy taxes; that the payment of same 
takes from them their ability to prop- 
erly care for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

A solvent government is our best na- 
tional defense. 





Hon. Sam McConnell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to express my regret that Sam 
McConnell, of Pennsylvania, is no longer 
a Member of the Congress. Mr. McCon- 
nell came here midterm in the 78th Con- 
gress. In the 79th Congress we both 
served together on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It was 
there that I first came to realize his fine 
quality as a legislator. : 

In the following Congress he went to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of which he served as chairman in the 
83d and as ranking minority member in 
the 84th and first session of the 85th Con- 
gresses. I consider his service on this 
committee outstanding. He presented 
highly controversial legislation with the 
utmost fairness and always with great 
clarity and distinction. His service was 
particularly valuable in discussing the 
President’s aid te education program in 
1956 and 1957. I believe that Mr. Mc- 
Connell was one of our most useful Mem- 
bers and I lament his decision to leave the 
House though I fully realize and respect 
the considerations that induced him to 
make it. 

My good wishes go to Mr. McConnell in 
any work that he may undertake. 








January 8 
If 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that as this explosive political ses- 
sion of Congress opens, it might be well 
for each of us to read again the poem 
of Rudyard Kipling entitled “If” th 
first line of which reads: : 

If you can keep your head when all about 
you are losing theirs— 


And so forth, and then closing with 
this thought: 

And—which is more—you'll be a man, 
my son. 


I have asked permission to insert this 
poem in the Appendix of the REcorp 
that each may have a better opportunity 
to read and reread, to consider and re- 
consider the thoughts of Kipling which 
have lived through many a crisis and 
through many years. The poem follows: 


Ir 


If you can keep your head when all about 
you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
you, 

But make allowance for their doubting, 





too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don't give way to hating. 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim, 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the 
same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've 
spoken 7 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn- 
out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it all on one turn of pitch-and- 


toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew es 
To serve your turn along after they are 
gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them “Hold 
on.” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 

virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 


you, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With 60 seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s 

in it, ; 
And—which is more—you'll be a man, my 
son. , 
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Vital To Halt Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, second only to national de- 
fense in its demand for priority of at- 
tention at this session of the Congress 
is the problem of relatively low farm in- 
come. The problem has been with us 
a long time and urgently requires a so- 
lution. 

To solve any problem we must know 
and understand the fundamental rea- 
sons for that problem. In the case of 
agriculture it is mainly the fact that 
prices paid to the producers of our agri- 
cultural commodities are too low in re- 
lation to the balance of our. economy. 
Although farm people and rural busi- 
ness communities are feeling most of the 
pinch today, the greatest jeopardy to our 
Nation lies in the risk of a farm-led and 
farm-fed depression and the loss of non- 
farm income which is not being gener- 
ated because of low farm purchasing 
power. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article from the Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune of January 5 
which quotes some of the views of an 
outstanding economist, Mr. Carl H. Wil- 
ken. Mr. Wilken is one of our Nation’s 
top experts on raw materials economics 
and his reputation can be attested to by 
many Members of Congress who have 
had the benefit of his counsel. 

I commend this article to our col- 
leagues and hope they will take the 
time in their busy days to give some se- 
rious thought to this problem of low 
farm commodity prices and the poten- 
tial threat to the whole economy of our 
Nation. We are faced with many grave 
issues and we are in a battle for sur- 
vival. That battle will be fought on 
many fronts—economic, social, scien- 
tific, and political—as well as military. 
We cannot afford to lose ground on any 
front, and that is especially true of our 
economy. We must be economically 
strong if we are to maintain, world 
leadership and sustain our friends in 
their fight for freedom. That is why I 
call this informative article to the at- 
tention of the House in the hope that a 
proper measure of consideration will be 
given to this very serious problem of low 
farm commodity prices. 

The article follows: 

Parrry Pricks For ALL Raw MaArTeERIALs 
CALLED ViTaL To Hatt DISASTER 

WasHINGTON.—An economist in the field of 
Taw materials sees financial disaster ahead 
for this country—and much of the world— 
in low prices of farm products, ores, petro- 
leum, and like products. 

He is Carl H. Wilken, economist with the 
Raw Materials National Council, a private 
research organization. He has spent a life- 
time studying the economics of raw mate- 
tiais and the roles they play in providing the 
800d things of life. 
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Parity Prices for All Raw Materials Called 


Wilken, a native of Sioux City, Iowa, long 
has battled for legislation that would sup- 
port prices of raw materials at full parity 
prices day in and day out. He argues that 
such prices are essential—not only for the 
sake of producers but for the welfare of all. 

The economist has filed a statement with 
the. Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
urging quick action to improve raw material 
prices. He said this is needed to keep the 
present business dip from expanding into a 
disastrous depression. 

“If we try to operate the United States 
with 75 percent of parity for farm products 
and other raw materials, the Nation will 
lead capitalism into an economic collapse 
throughout the world,” his statement said. 

“If this is permitted to happen, the loss 
of prestige suffered with the launching of the 
Soviet sputnik would be multiplied many 
times.” 

By parity, in this sense, is meant a stand- 
ard of prices that would put raw material 
producers on a par with other elements of 
the economy. 

Wilken says all wealth is founded on raw 
materials—agricultural and otherwise. Most 
of the economy’s income is derived, he says, 
from production, transportation, processing, 
merchandising, and servicing of these 
materials. ° 

All involved in this process must be well 
paid, he argues, otherwise there is economic 
trouble. 

His study of economic statistics shows 
that, year in and year out, the total national 
income is roughly 5 times the income re- 
ceived from production of raw materials, 
Wilkens said. Hence, if income of producers 
suffers, so does the total economy. 

He told the congressional committee that 
the national income is losing $50 billion a 
year through subparity farm prices. 

“When farm prices are below parity, society 
is forced into a position either of accepting 
a loss in income or mortgaging its future 
income by excessive increases in total debt,” 
his statement said. 

Wilken points out that when farm prices 
decline, farm income itself suffers. ‘This in 
turn means, he says, that rural poeple— 
townsfolk as well as farmers themselves— 
have less to spend on goods and services 
provided by the economy. 

Incomes of workers suffer. So do returns 
of manufacturers. 

“With a cutback of 20 percent in farm 
prices and income, a proportionate loss of 
buying power for consumer goods took place 
in rural America,” the economist told Con- 


“Normally, rural America—as a result of 
the raw material income and turnover—rep- 
resents about one-half the market goods in 
the United States. 

“Therefore a 20 percent drop in farm 
prices forced a loss in consumer goods sales 
on a national basis of approximately 10 per- 
cent. This drop seems to have gone un- 
noticed by businessmen and their econo- 
mists.” 

Wilken says that had farm prices been 
held close to parity, the resulting $50 billion 
increase in total national income would have 
channeled an additional $11 billion into the 
Federal Treasury in the form of taxes. 

This increased Federal income would have 
permitted some tax reductions or decrease 
in the national debt. As it is, Wilken says, 
the Government undoubtedly will have to 
increase its debt to meet expanding defense 
obligations and to help prevent a severe re- 
cession. : 

“The point that needs to be driven home,” 
his statement said, “is that the Nation as a 
whole sets the stage for losing $5 of earned 
national income and $1 of earned investment 
capital for every dollar that raw material pro- 
ducers are paid below parity levels. 





“There is no way in which to offset this loss 
other than placing a mortgage against the 
future income at private or public levels or 
both. It is impossible for either political 
party to operate a sound and solvent econ- 
omy without an average of 100 percent of 
parity at the market place for raw materials.” 

Wilken Contended that this country, by 
allowing farm and other raw-material prices 
to decline, has hurt economies throughout 
the world. Lower farm prices here force 
lower farm prices in other lands. 

The result, he said, is a reduced buying 
power abroad, accompanied by a decline in 
world trade and the accumulation of sur- 
pluses. 

“The so-called farm surplus is due entirely 
to underconsumption at home and abroad as 
the result.of low farm prices,” he said. 





United States Science Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YCRKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill—H. R. 9610— 
which provides for the establishment of a 
United States Science Academy by the 
Federal Government and administered 
along similar lines as the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the Air 
Force Academy at Denver. 

The new Academy is to be set up under 
the Department of Defense, just as are 
the aforementioned three military acade- 
mies, but the military atmosphere of this 
institution should logically be limited. 
The purpose of the Science Academy, as 
defined in my bill, shall be “to train 
selected men and women, to be known as 
cadets, in the field of science or engineer- 
ing for service as officers or employees 
of the United States.” Specifically, this 
institution is to prepare young people for 
scientific careers devoted primarily to the 
security and safety of our country. 

As a result of recent developments in 
the fields of rockets, missiles, and space- 
traveling satellites, science and scientific 
research have assumed a most important 
position in the minds of men: It is not 
difficult to foresee that in the near future 
the soldier-scientist will play a signifi- 
cant role. The nation which will take 
early steps to prepare itself with a suffi- 
ciently large contingent of soldier- 
scientists will find itself in a much safer 
and securer position for any eventuality 
that may arise. 

The idea of a Science Academy did not 
come to me suddenly, nor is it of very 
recent origin. Back in 1955 and 1956, 
when I was a member of the American 
delegation to the NATO Parliamentary 
Conference in Paris, I was privileged to 
attend secret briefings given by Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther and Gen. Lauris 
Norstad. I came away from these meet- 
ings considerably disturbed by the news 
that Russia was getting ahead of us in 
the field of scientific research. It was 
then that I began to give serious thought 
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to the need for training scientists and 
engineers for our Armed Forces as an 
added measure of security. 

After I began to study this matter 
more closely, my first shock was to dis- 
cover that Russia was outproducing us 
in the training of scientists and engi- 
neers, and that science and mathematics 
are given primary emphasis in its edu- 
cational system. These are by now well- 
known facts which have in recent 
months been substantiated from many 
quarters. There is no need for us fur- 
ther to belabor this point. Similarly, 
there is no longer any need for us to 
stress the importance of stepping up 
science education. This, too, is a matter 
of general acknowledgment. 

The major problem facing us today 
is: What is the best way to obtain the 
necessary number of qualified scientists 
in the interest of the Nation? Shall it 
be through the establishment of special 
scholarships and funds? Shall it be 
through direct aid to existing schools 
and universities to expand their facili- 
ties? Shall it be through the establish- 
ment of new scientific institutions? Or 
shall it be through a combination of 
these and many other ways? 

Much as we do not like to fall behind 
Russia in this matter, we must however 
be cautious not to emulate her methods. 
We need not copy Russia’s totalitarian 
methods of regimenting education and 
science. We must establish what our 
needs are, and how best and in the 
swiftest possible time we can fulfill these 
needs. It is my view that we can prob- 
ably adopt most or all of the suggestions 
made in meeting our scientific needs. 
There is no contradiction between my 
suggestion to establish a Science Acad- 
emy and the proposals to set up scholar- 
ships, ajd the universities, and so forth. 
It is not a question of one proposal in- 
stead of another, but one proposal in 
addition to another. 

Before I go further, let me summarize 
the contents of my bill. It is comprised 
of 10 sections as follows: 

Sections 1 and 2 refer to the act setting 
up the United States Science Academy 
under the Department of Defense and its 
purpose, namely, to train cadets in sci- 
ence and engineering for the United 
States. r 

Section 3 empowers the Secretary of 
Defense to determine the permanent 
location of the Academy within the 
borders of the United States, after a 
commission of five men has made a 
study of possible sites. 

Section 4 provides for the use of tem- 
porary facilities for the Academy so it 
can begin early operations. 

Section 5 establishes eligibility for ad- 
mission to the Academy, namely, those 
between 17 and 25 years of age and suc- 
cessfully passing an examination pre- 
scribed by the National Science Founda- 
tion -indicating that the candidate is 
qualified. In addition to the total num- 
ber of cadets authorized to be appointed, 
12 cadets may be personally selected by 
the President for appointment upon rec- 
ommendation of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Section 6 provides for the admission to 
the Academy of a limited number of for- 
eign students from friendly countries, 
not more than three frum any one coun- 
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try, provided they can pass a strict secu- 
rity check. Upon graduation they can- 
not be appointed as officers of the United 
States but must return to serve their 
own country. 

Section 7 provides that, upon gradua- 
tion, all cadets will be required to serve 
a@ minimum of 5 years as officer-scientist 
with any branch of the United States 
Armed Forces or as a civilian employee 
of the United States in the field of sci- 
ence or engineering. 

Sections 8, 9, and 10 deal with the 
nominations of candidates for the 
Academy by Senators and Representa- 
tives, annual competitive examinations, 
filling of vacancies by States on a basis 
proportional to the representation in 
Congress, distribution of appointments 
of cadets after graduation, and the ap- 
plication of similar provisions of law 
which pertain to the existing military 
academies. 

I also want to emphasize some addi- 
tional points. The course of study is to 
be distributed over a 4-year period. 
Unlike the other atademies, physical re- 
quirements in the Science Academy are 
to be minimized. In this instance, we 
are more interested in brain than in 
brawn. For this reason, it is my view 
that the general atmosphere at the Sci- 
ence Academy should not be overmili- 
tarized. Emphasis is to be placed on the 
cadet’s development and knowledge in 
the field of science, not on his military 
standing or service. As in the case of 
the other academies, the cadets at the 
Science Academy are to receive a free 
education, pay, housing, medical care, 
and other emoluments, and shall be sub- 
ject to similar regulations of discipline, 
attendance, and so forth. 

I have no specific site in mind as a 
possible location for the Science Acad- 
emy. Personally, I would prefer to see 
a site selected in an area which provides 
ample space for buildings, laboratories, 
and other needed grounds for an institu- 
tion of this sort. Perhaps the most logi- 
cal choice would be in an area which is 
not too close to any large city, an area 
which has not yet been built up and 
around which we can in time build a 
science city with major research facili- 
ties and housing accommodations for 
students, faculty, scholars, and research- 
ers, and those serving their needs. We 
have done that at our atomic research 
centers, why not in this venture, too? 

There is no way of estimating at the 
present time the cost of establishing a 
Science Academy, but Congress can ap- 
propriate certain sums for acquisition of 
land, construction of buildings and labo- 
ratories, and other needs until the insti- 
tution is ready to begin functioning, then 
a set sum can be designated annually on 
the basis of experience gathered from 
the other academies. Although this will 
require many millions of dollars, it will 
be a worthwhile investment for the ben- 
efit of our country and it will not be any 
more expensive than providing funds for 
existing schools to expand their present 
facilities. 


It is to be noted also that women are 
to be admitted as cadets. A coeduca- 
tional academy is quite a departure from 
the existing military institutions. The 
fact remains, however, that we do have 


_ Women in all branches of our Armed 
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Forces who are performing a great serv- 
ice to our country. But even more im- 
portant is the fact that American women 
provide an important and almost un- 
tapped potential of scientific manpower 
which should not be disregarded. I am 
informed that women constitute a very 
large proportion of the scientists in Rus- 
sia. In our country we have practically 
discouraged women from entering this 
field. 

As for the admission of students from 
friendly foreign countries, it is quite evi- 
dent that this proposal is designed to 
help cement stronger ties with our allies, 
as well as to encourage them to develop 


the best scientific brains and utmost co-- 


operation with us. 

Obviously, an institution of this sort 
must be established only under Govern- 
ment auspices for reasons of security, na- 
tional needs, financing, and attracting 
the best qualified students. It must also 
be provided with the finest scientific 
laboratories and the top scientists in the 
country should be invited to teach at the 
Science Academy. Such an institution 
would arouse a great deal of interest 
among high-school students throughout 
the country and would inspire many of 
them to seek a career in science. It would 
give these young people, showing scien- 
tific ability and aptitude, an opportunity 
to receive the finest and most promising 
education, prestige, and dignity, and a 
wonderful career. 

It has been asked: What can the 
United States Science Academy ac- 
complish or contribute that existing 
schools and universities could not do? 
In what ways would it differ? 

First and foremost, it would assure our 
Armed Forces and the civilian branches 
of the Government with a definite, de- 
pendable, and steady number of highly 
trained scientist-officers. ‘These people 
would remain in Government service, 
either in a military or civilian capacity, 
for at least 5 years. This is how the Na- 
tion would benefit for providing them 
with a free education and a career. 
Graduates of private schools are under 
no compulsion to serve in the Armed 
Forces or in civilian public posts, but 
choose to go into private industry. When 
we need men of this caliber, we have to 
resort to the draft. 

Second, the Nation would derive a 
great advantage in the fact that this in- 
stitution and the men and women being 
trained there could be geared in the di- 
rection of national security. It would 
concentrate not only on scientific train- 
ing, but also on research, problems of 
defense, effects of atomic radiation on 
human life and on food, and other related 
subjects. 

Third, a United States Science Acad- 
emy would provide a great incentive for 
our youth to strive to become science 
cadets and pursue a career in science or 
engineering. It will provide a free edu- 
cation and the best possible opportunities 
for the development of one’s scientific 
talents. Many of our high-school gradu- 
ates never go on to college for the simple 
reason that they cannot afford it. As 
far as the Science Academy is concerned, 
money will not be a factor in recruiting a 
science cadet. In fact, many bright stu- 
dents who might otherwise not have 


_ given thought of pursuing a higher edu- 
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eation would now be afforded such an 
opportunity at the Science Academy. 

Fourth, it is felt by many people today 
that our colleges and universities are 
failing to do an adequate job of training 
scientists and engineers on whom this 
country must rely in the future. Conse- 
quently, much needs to be done to 
strengthen our present system of science 
education. One of the tasks which the 
United States Science Academy can 
undertake would be to help solve the 
problem of science teachers and science 
teaching in our senior and junior high 
schools. Many of our young people in 
these schools make their vocational and 
professional choices at this early stage. 
A United States Science Academy could 
be most helpful in training more people 
who are specifically skilled in the art of 
communicating interest in science, in 
studying the problem of communicating 
science to young people, and in increas- 
ing the status and prestige of science 
teachers. In this role it would be a 
unique institution, for no other institu- 
tion of higher learning in the United 
States centers its interest oh this very 
important need. 

Fifth, the Science Academy would pre- 
pare scientifically trained and compe- 
tent people with a broad knowledge of 
the humanities for participation in gov- 
ernmental functions of a civilian nature. 
Many of our officials in Government 
service today have little or no scientific 
training in higher mathematics, physics, 
electronics, and so forth. How can they 
adequately assume scientific responsi- 
bilities which may be required in their 
civilian posts? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the establishment of a United 
States Seience Academy would have a 
great impact on the welfare and the se- 
curity of our country, it would promote 
the training of scientists, it would be 
most helpful in arousing a profound re- 
spect for science and science teachers, 
and it would help develop the art of com- 
municating interest in science to young 
people. 

The new academy will not only add 
strength to all our other existing military 
institutions, but together they will make 
America more secure and help to pro- 
mote peace in the world. 

The country needs such an institu- 
tion. The urgency of the times in which 
we live requires it. .I am sure that my 
colleagues in this House are well aware 
of it. I therefore urge you to take early 
action on my bill so that the United 
States Science Academy can begin to 
function in September of this year. 





The Late Hon. Jere Cooper, of Tennessee 
staid 


- OF 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
our departed Member, JerE Cooper. 
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There was a dignity to Jere Cooper 
that immediately brought him to my at- 
tention. when, several years ago, I first 
took my seat in Congress. 

There was an aura of courtesy about 
him. that colored his speech and his ac- 
tions and made him all the more effec- 
tive in his work here. 

There was a confirming sense of sin- 
cerity in his work that made you listen 
and think when he was speaking 
whether you were in agreement or not. 

We shall miss him sorely, for he added 
to this body those things we need to 
make this House of Representatives what 
it should be to this Nation and the 
world. 





The Intelligent Corporate Investor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following address de- 
livered by my good friend, Thomas J. 
Deegan, Jr., on October 17, 1957, before 
the American Management Association 
in New York City: 

THE INTELLIGENT CORPORATE INVESTOR—AD- 
DRESS BY THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR., VICE 
PRESIDENT, ALLEGHANY CorP., OCTOBER 17, 
1957 


At some point in my early education, I was 
taught the importance of defining terms. 
And since we are living in an age when the 
art of semantics is abused almost as much as 
it is used, I would like to clarify my position, 
at the outset, by defining the terms, “raider’’ 
and “owner.”’ 

According to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, raider is defined as “one who 
conducts or takes part in a hostile or 
predatory incursion.” 

Owner is defined as “a proprietor—one who 
holds legal or rightful title.” 

The story of the introduction of owner- 
management in the setond largest railroad in 
the world—the New York Central System—is 
one which has been motivated by the 
philosophy and activities of owners—not 
raiders. 

At the risk of a moment or two of dull- 
ness, I would like to give you just a few 
basic statistics, so that we may properly 
evaluate many of the statements. which 
follow. 

1. At the time of the proxy contest in the 
spring of 1954, the New York Central System 
had outstanding 6,447,000 shares of common 
stock, owned by about 55,000 shareholders. 
Perhaps 40,000 of those shareholders were 
listed on the company’s transfer books in 
their own names. The others owned stock 
in the name of their brokerage firms, with 
the identity of the actual holders unknown 
to either side. 

2, These owners were distributed through- 
out the United States in concentrations 
ranging from a high in the metropolitan New 
York area to a low in North Dakota. 

3. At that time, the old 15-man board of 
the Central, which represented probably the 
most distinguished blue chip array of indus- 
trial and financial influence in American his- 
tory, owned 13,000 shares, of which Mr. Har- 
old Vanderbilt, a great-grandson of the com- 
modore who founded the railroad, heid 
10,000. Holdings among the members of top 
management were infinitesimal. 


. 


4. In 1946, Alleghany Corp. had brought 
400,000 shares of New York Central stock as 
an investment which later was purchased, as 
an investment, by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. Subsequently, C. & O. acquired 
an additional 400,000 shares. As individuals, 
and for their personal accounts, Allen P. 
Kirby, president of Alleghany, owned 200,000 
shares, and Robert R. Young, chairman, 
owned 100,200 shares. 

This should be evidence enough that the 
interest of Messrs. Young and Kirby in the 
New York Central, as a potentially great rail- 
road investment, was something of many 
years standing. 

So much for statistics. 

Our desire to gain control of the New York 
Central certainly came as no surprise. Most 
of. you will remember that application had 
been made before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1947, at which time, after 
months of cumbersome hearings, the appli- 
cation was rejected. 

In 1954, the very first step we took was to 
have Alleghany Corp. divest itself of its inter- 
est in the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, which 
it then controlled, so that it would be free 
under I. C. C. regulations to assert its owner- 
ship in the New York Central. The old New 
York Central board was then advised, in a 
face-to-face meeting between Robert Young 
and Harold Vanderbilt, that we would like 
representation on the board. A request was 
made for two places: one for Mr. Kirby, the 
other for Mr. Young, with the latter to be 
designated as chairman. 

The request was rejected in a formal state- 
ment by the old board, which stated, rather 
unfortunately, that: 

“The board unanimously decided that it 
would be inimical to the best interests of the 
company to grant Mr. Young’s request.” 

That was the shot heard round the corpo- 
rate world, for it set off the most famous 
proxy contest in the annals of American 
industry. 

By charter, the New York Central’s board 
is constituted with 15 members. If the old 
board had accepted the request for owner- 
ship representation, it still would have held 
a majority of 13 to 2. 

When they refused the request, the only 
course open to us was to take the matter to 
the owners of the property themselves—te 
the shareholders. As things turned out, the 
shareholders chose to install an entirely new 
board—14 men and the first woman railroad 
director in history—and by June of 1954, they 
had elected a board of 15 owner-directors. 

The new board represented ownership of 
more than a million shares, er about 16 per- 
cent of the total. The old board owned 
13,000 shares, as I have said. 

The owners of the 40 percent of the stock 
held in brokers’ names could be reached only 
through direct mail of proxy material, pro- 
vided by both sides and distributed by the 
brokers, and publicly, through the press, 
radio, television, and other communications 
media. This fact is highly significant from 
a public relations standpoint. 

Better than 7 out of 10 Tide magazine 
panelists, 2,200 leaders in advertising and 
marketing throughout the country, have ex- 
pressed the belief that our side did a better— 
a more effective—public relations job during 
the proxy fight than did the old New York 
Central management. 

Their opinions are reported in the March 
27, 1955, issue of Tide which, as you prob- 
ably are aware, is the magazine devoted to 
analyzing sales, marketing and advertising 
trends. 

Among the panelists, only 30 percent of the 
respondents felt that the old management 
effectively presented its side of the case. 

The final proxy vote tally, certified on 
June 14, 1954, gave the Alleghany-Young- 
Kirby slate a victory margin of 1,066,000 
shares. This was 266,000 shares over and 
above what had become the pseudocontro- 
versial 800,000 shares. 
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The breakdown of the voting clearly shows 
that the balance of power was swung in what 
might be called the blind zone by owners 
whom we did not know. 

The results justified the tremendous con- 
gideration which we had given to the public 
relations aspects of the campaign. Indeed, 
if we had not recognized the importance of 
public relations activities to the overall con- 
duct of the battle, these anonymous share- 
holders might have turned victory for us 
into defeat. 

_ It is impossible to overestimate this fac- 
tor because a proxy contest of the magnitude 
of the Central campaign combines the fea- 
tures of a national election and a war. 

Once the battlelines were drawn, it be- 
came clear that we were actually fighting 
the old board, not the management. The 
best proof of this lies in the fact that with 
the exception of a few officers, there has 
been no change in the top management of 
the New York Central since Alleghany as- 
sumed control—a control which, inci- 
dentally, was affirmed last spring by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The significant thing about the Central 
proxy contest is the fact that it demon- 
strated for the first time in American cor- 
porate history that the individual stock- 
holder has a voice and that when he makes 
that voice heard, through his proxy, he can 
change even a directorate which has pre- 
sided for almost half a century. It proved, 
too, that public opinion—properly mobilized 
and intelligently used—is still the most po- 
tent force in American life today. 

In preparing for what we knew would be 
a hard fight, we devoted our initial efforts 
to building an organization made up mostly 
of shareholders—owners—who had volun- 
teered their services. 

The contest focused on the question of 
ownership versus nonownership. Our sec- 
ond most compelling argument was the then 
dismal dividend record of the Central, a 
great $2 billion property, second-largest rail- 
road in the world, which had not paid a 
regular dividend since 1931. Within 1 year, 
the new management was paying $2 a year. 

Our adversaries used as their principal 
campaign argument the claim that: “Young 
wants to run the New York Central and he’s 
not a railroad man.” 

This was a specious argument, for Mr. 
Young’s remarkable record of achievement 
in the railroad industry has been built in 
financial and management policy direction, 
not in operating direction. This was most 
conclusively proven when, less than an hour 
after we won control, Mr. Young named 
Alfred E. Perlman, a recognized railroad op- 
erating wizard, as president and chief execu- 
tive officer and immediately thereafter made 
him a director. 

During the course of the proxy fight, we 
felt that it was important to keep the entire 
nation informed of events as they took 
place, even though the actual voters num- 
bered only 55,000 out of the Nation’s total 
literate population of many millions. 

Its magnitude and overall significance to 
corporate affairs in America were certain to 
make the Central fight a national topic 
of conversation; and it seemed important to 
us that the average citizen should have the 
opportunity to understand the issues. 


We reasoned that if the general public 
knew the facts, then the possibility of a 
nonshareholder’s influence upon a neighbor, 
a fellow officeworker, a fellow director, or 
a relative who did own Central stock, might 
be of considerable importance in swaying 
votes. 

There are countless examples to illustrate 
that this notion proved to be correct. And 
the application of all of the lucid forms 
of public information, at as little cost as 
possible, played a vital role in insuring our 
success. 
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The matter was, actually, one of great 
public importance, and we projected it 
throughout from a platform of dignity and 
clarity. Because of the tremendous interest 
this contest held for the investing public, 
the role of the New York Stock Exchange 
became an important factor. 

Now, it is well known that brokers guard 
the identity of their clients as closely as 
the clergy preserves the seal of the confes- 
sional. 

One firm—Merrill-Lynch—considered the 
proxy fight to be a matter of such vital 
public interest that it declined even to 
handle the counting of signed ballots from 
its 6wn clients. Instead, and at its own ex- 
pense, Merrill-Lyneh: retained the auditing 
firm of Haskins & Sells. And the partners 
of the latter firm then refused to tell even 
the partners of Merrill-Lynch how the vote 
was going. This, surely, was the ultimate 
in ethical brokerage . behavior. 

The fight for control of the New York 
Central established a blueprint for future 
proxy contests. I do not think there is any 
question about that. Stockholders have 
learned, from this example, that the own- 
ership of even a single share gives them the 
right to be heard. And I am convinced that 
this is a very good thing. 

The New York Central shareholders 
wanted a change and they were ready to 
help bring it about. Indeed, our timing was 
based on the feeling of Mr. Young and his 
associates that the climate was exactly 
right. 

There are some interesting conclusions to 
be drawn from the three rail battles of 
1954—the Central, the New Haven, and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

In each case, the winners were described 
as financial men, not operating men. In 
each case, only top-management changes 
were contemplated. In each instance, most 
of the conservative financial community and 
most of the financial writers were opposed 
to changes in management. 

In each case, the vote of the small stock- 
holders was solicited but the decisive factor 
was the strength of large blocks of stock. 

In two cases, a telling blow against the 
incumbent management was struck by mak- 
ing known: the small amounts of stock 
owned by the directors and management. 
The exception was the New Haven, in which 
Buck Dumaine, then president, had a very 
substantial interest. 

And, finally, in each case, although the 
rails concerned were far from being in des- 
perate financial shape, they were not doing 
as well as the aroused shareholders thought 
they should. 

The big proxy fights cannot fail to pro- 
duce some striking results. Major stock- 
holders have discovered that they can upset 
well-entrenched management. New man- 
agements are paying greater attention to the 
interests of the stockholders. And the basic 
problems of the rail industry are getting 
much more widespread consideration, al- 
though, so far, the surface has just been 
scratched. * 

None of this has been the work of oppor- 
tunists. In our instance, Messrs. Young and 
Kirby can point to their past record of man- 
agement with pride. And their achievements 
on behalf of Alleghany Corp. should prove 
to be a source of satisfaction also for the 
owners of the New York Central, the major 
property over which Alleghany exercises con- 
trol today. 

Already there is evidence in that property 
of the same kind of early intensive cultiva- 
tion which bore fruit so handsomely in Pere 
Marquette, Nickel Plate, Pittston, C. & O., and 
other properties they have managed. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Young, 
although a bold strategist when the situation 
demands decisive action, seems by choice a 
conservative where financial matters are con- 
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cerned. His record constantly has empha- 
sized the reduction of corporate debt and 
the unending search for birds in the hand as 
opposed to those in the bush. 

When, as in the case of the C. &. O. or Pitts- 
ton, he has felt that the revitalization of an 
operating property was largely accomplished, 
although perhaps not fully reflected in the 
market, the holding has been sold so that the 
proceeds might be reemployed either in the 
discount purchases of Alleghany’s own secu- 
rities, where each dollar spent added sub- 
stantially more than that to the Alleghany 
common’s equity or in new investments 
where he was confident that underlying val- 
ue could be enhanced far more, percentage- 
wise, through Alleghany’s intervention, than 
the holding sold. 

Today, Alleghany owns approximately 1 
million shares of New York Central stock, 
The Central, basically, is Alleghany’s type 
of investment. The assets are large in rela- 
tionship to market value. The leverage in- 
herent in the revitalization of operating ef- 
ficiency is present in high degree. There are 
extra values in the form of real estate which 
offer substantial opportunities for gain. 

What kind of person is Robert R. Young, 
this man who, from éarly adulthood, has 
exercised at least as wide influence upon 
American corporate affairs as any of his con- 
temporaries? 

He is a slightly built, ruddy-faced, white- 
haired, wiry man who likes to read the works 
of Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, and Shake- 
speare. 

He enjoys a good round of golf and is proud 
of having once shot a 69—a fabulous achieve- 
ment for a golfer who does not hit a really 
long ball. He has a wry sense of humor, but 
is capable of glacial anger if he thinks that 
anyone is trying to push him around. 
When that happens, he becomes a tough, re- 
lentless fighter and as formidable an ad- 
versary as you can find anywhere. 

He is a confirmed bird watcher; and an 
exceptionally skillful billiard player who 
never has been defeated at the Newport, R. 1, 
reading room, where billiards and Shake- 
speare are held in equally high esteem. 

He once said to me, “When I was a young 
man, I decided that if I could ever get my 
hands on $60,000, I would invest it at 10 per- 
cent—you could do that in Texas then” he 
interjected, “and retire. But my wife and 
daughter set my sights higher. In 1935 and 
1936,” he recounted, “I found myself with 
much more money than I ever thought I 
could accumulate, and I did retire. But I 
have always felt that no matter how much 
you may have, it just isn’t right only to 
enjoy life without perfo some useful 
activity. It didn’t take long before I de- 
cided to get back in the swim.” 


Mr. Young is a man who is willing to trust . 


his own hunches. 

Another of his dominant characteristics is 
his ability to bounce back with renewed 
strength, no matter how hard he may have 
been knocked down. The ups and downs of 
his business career y. illustrate 
this very enviable trait. 


At 19, having graduated at the top of his 
class from the Culver Military- Academy in 
Indiana, he washed out scholastically at the 
University of Virginia, in his sophomore 
year. His comment is_ characteristically 
forthright. “I spent too much of the last 
year playing instead of working,” he recalls. 
Jobless, he married Anita O’Keeffe and, dis- 
playing the same spirit of independence and 
self-reliance which have become almost 
synonymous with his name, he refused to 
accept work in his father’s Texas bank. 

At 23, he was so broke that he had to stay 
in bed while his wife mended his only suit, 


so that he could go job hunting. He had 
small 
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At 31, as assistant treasurer of General 
Motors, where he had started 8 years earlier 
at a salary of $100 a week, he was earning 
$35,000 a year. He had many 
times over, his original stock market losses. 

At 32, he was the personal in- 
vestments of John J. Raskob, former chair- 
man of General Motors’ finance committee. 

At 34, with his partner, Frank F. Kolbe, 
also a former General Motors employee, he 
bought a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. They began buying stock in shaky 
corporations and rebuilding them. 

At 40, he was in serious financial trouble. 
Bankers were closing in on him. And some 
of his enemies hopefully suggested that he 
was through. - 

But within 2 years, he had bounced back. 
And at 42, as head of Alleghany Corp., he 
was known as the daring young man of big 
business. 

Since that time, he has played a con- 
sistently active role in: American business 
affairs. Always, he has been vitally inter- 
ested in the railroad industry. 

Yet, once asked if he considered himself a 
railroad man, he thoughtfully replied—and 
I quote— 

“ ‘Railroad man’ has become so discredited 
a term in the past that I would be a little 
bit ashamed of being identified that way. 
I'd prefer to be called a businessman.” 

And it is indeed as a businessman—as one 
of the most astute students and practitioners 
of big business and finance produced by the 
free-enterprise system in 20th century Amer- 


ica—that Robert R. Young has made his” 


greatest contributions to American economic 
history. 

His masterful direction of the New York 
Central proxy fight long will be remembered 
as one of the most brilliantly conducted oper- 
ations in all corporate history—culminating 
in the emancipation of the American stock- 
holder from the autocratic traditions of 
hereditary directorship. 

With your permission, I would like to close 
with an excerpt from an analysis of the New 
York Central situation, made last month by 
the New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Reynolds & Co. It said—and I quote: 

“We think an examination of the record 
shows very clearly that Robert Young is a 
constructive influence on the American busi- 
ness scene and that his investment judgment 
remains no less astute than it was in those 
early days when he acted as investment ad- 
viser to John Raskob, Pierre Du Pont, 
Donaldson Brown and many other senior 
Officers of General Motors and Du Pont.” 





The Late Congressman Henderson 
Lanham 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 





Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, among | 


the new and happy friendships I was 
privileged to make in 1957 was that of 
Congressman HENDERSON LANHAM. We 
always called him Judge as a mark of 
Tespect, and he had a magnificent judi- 
cial approach to all legislative affairs. 
ed ae: Mig se gps Praaderd ay 
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advice and like any great judge on the 
bench, impartial in his deliberations and 
decisions. 

We of South Carolina feel a great loss 
in the passing of our Georgia friend and 
colleague. He was an inspiring example 
to all of us of the true southern genitle- 
man, 





Voice of Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
last fall during the adjournment of Con- 
gress the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
of Austin, Tex., sponsored a.speech con- 
test among high-school students, the 
topic of which was Voice of Democracy. 

Because of the nature of the subject 
I feel that the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading the speech of 
Mr. David Perry, the regional contest 
winner. . 

I respectfully request that the follow- 
ing speech be. inserted in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

I Speak For DEMOCRACY 
(By David Perry) 


I speak for democracy. I do not speak 
as a sociologist, or an economic scientist, 
nor do I speak in theory—but I do speak 
practically. I speak ag a high-school stu- 
dent who has lived all of his life in the 
greatest democracy on earth today and has 
seen the results of that democracy. 

To speak on democracy, we must first de- 
cide what democracy is. In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, a democracy is “a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” All real governments are govern- 
ments of the people, but only a democracy 
is a government by the pens. In a democ- 
racy, we the people are the kings and em- 
perors. We cannot be trampled upon by 
rulers who may or may not be hostile to 
us, for we are the rulers—we make the laws 
and we benefit from those laws; laws made 
for the people. 

Some say that the United States Govern- 
ment, the oldest existing democracy, was an 
original experiment, untried and proved, 
the first government of its kind. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Athens, Greece, the city that pro- 
duced some of the greatest thinkers and the 
most beautiful sculpture and architecture 
the world has ever known,.became the first 
democratic government, over 200 years be- 
fore Christ. The city of Rome, which gave 
the world a peace lasting over 250 years, the 
longest in recorded history, had its begin- 
nings as a democracy. 

But at this time we are not really con- 
cerned with the results of yesterday’s democ- 
racies—we are more interested in what to- 
day’s democracies are doing for us now. 
Let us take an example. Let us look at the 
United States, probably the most perfect 
democratic republic the world has ever seen. 
The people of the United States have the 
highest standard of living “ever known on 
earth. They eat better, live better, dress bet- 
ter, drive better automobiles and more of 
them. They watch more televisions and 
listen to more radios than any other people 
anywhere, any time. 

They have more ‘schools and hospitals, 
better built and better equi These 
institutions are not open ‘to a select few, 
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but to anyone who desires to take advantage 
of them. Comparatively, the people of the 
United States are richer than any other 
people in the entire world—and yet these 
are not riches taken by the oppression of 
others, but they have been made available 
to all by the political and economic system 
in which we live. This is a system not 
of riches for a few and poverty for many, 
but equal chances and opportunities for 
every man. 

In that five-letter word “equal” lies one of 
the many keys to the question. In the 
United States all men are equal—the Na- 
tional Government does not discriminate 
against anyone because of his race, religion 
or political views. These are a free péople— 
free to think, speak and act as they choose; 
free to attend the church of their choice, 
free to belong to the political party of their 
choice—without fear of retaliation by in- 
dividuals or a hostile government. This is 
not an unrestricted freedom, but a freedom 
to do unto others as they would have others 
do to them. 

In short, I speak for the people and their 
four freedoms—freedom from want, freedom 
from fear, freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech. I speak for the only form of gov- 
ernment—tried and proven—that provides 
these freedoms—— 


I speak for democracy, 





Annuities of Retired Federal Employees 
Should Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the RecorpD an address which I 
delivered on December 14, 1957, before 
the William E. Kelly Retired Postal Em- 
ployees Association, Inc., in Brooklyn. I 
discussed the need for an increase in the 
annuities of retired Federal employees, as 
advocated in the bill, H. R. 607, which was 
considered by the subcommittee headed 
by our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Gracie Prost, during the last ses- 
sion. 

The text of my address is as follows: 

I would like to observe at the start, now 
that we are coming into the holiday season, 
that this will hardly be a bountiful Christ- 
mas time for our nearly one-quarter million 
retired Federal employees. We have not 
heard so much about it since Congress re- 
cessed, but the squeeze is on these people 
even more than ever. I can readily under- 
stand how their approach to the season of 
good will may be with a jaundiced eye—seeing 
not so much the spirit of giving but the fact 
of rising costs taking away from them every- 
thing they hold dear. 

Before we get down to serious business, I 
certainly want to express my thanks for being 
invited here and commend the officers and 
members of the William E. Kelly Retired 
Postal Employees Association for the fine ar- 
rangements they have made. Yours is a 
really worthwhile endeavor. Informed in- 
terest aud support for our retired employees 
could not be more sorely needed than it is 
right now. I predict that your efforts, and 
those of your association, will be crowned 
with success at the next session of this 
Congress. 
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When I accepted your invitation to meet 
with you, I was especially gratified at your 
expression of interest in my views concern- 
ing retirement legislation. The short but 
conclusive answer would be that my views 
are your views. Our retired employees surely 
have earned a generous increase in their an- 
nuities. It would be unfair—in fact, com- 
pletely illogical and inhuman—to brook any 
further delay in recognizing their plight in 
terms of putting the comparatively small ad- 
ditional amounts in their pockets that they 
need to maintain a decent standard of living. 

It is all very well to prate of budget limi- 
tations and fiscal affairs. But I submit that 
while these,matters have their place, it is 
ill fitting for the greatest Government of 
the wealthiest Nation the world has ever 
known to have its loyal retired public serv- 
ants going about with threadbare backs, 
holes in their shoes, and often with unfilled 
stomachs. 

Our civil-service retirement system is not 
a financial institution. It is not a bank or 
business or an investment trust that must 
show a profit or whose books must balance 
between assets and liabilities. It was estab- 
lished with the single objective of providing 
adequate annuity incomes for Federal em- 
ployees who completed their allotted span of 
public service and are entitled to look for- 
ward to spending their last years in reason- 
able comfort. These people do not ask for 
luxuries. They merely want what the an- 
nuity system promised them—adequate an- 
nuities for which they are willing to pay 
and have paid while working, to hold body 
and soul together and live in dignity among 
their fellow men. 

Our retired employees and their depend- 
ents are suffering more severe hardships 
than any other income group because of 
the pressures of inflation. I say this with- 
out detracting in any way from the urgent 
need for salary increases for active Federal 
employees. Every organization of active 
postal employees is working hand in hand 
with you and other retirees to gain your 
needed annuity increases. But as to the re- 
tirees’ problem, the cost of living now has 
reached a record high for the 14th consecu- 
tive month. 

This hurts the retired employee more 
than any other person. A larger share of 
his income must go for medical expenses 
and care. Medical studies show that from 
one-tenth to one-third of those over 65 are 
ill a good deal of the time and have twice 
as many disabling illmesses as those between 
the ages of 50 and 64. These illnesses aver- 
age twice as long. 

Also, having small incomes, a much larger 
share of the retirees’ incomes must go for 
bare subsistence and for clothing than is 
the case with active employees. The result 
is that the limited income of the retired 
person is far overcommitted in order for 
him to have the necessities of life. 

There are those in Washington, on the 
other hand, who tell us that the civil-serv- 
ice retirement fund is overcommitted. 
Even if that should be true, I still maintain 
that we must approach this problem 
through the heart and soul, and not with 
cold statistics. When faced with the choice 
of a big balance in the retirement fund ver- 
sus our obligation to the retirees—or, to put 
it more bluntly, money versus people— 
ZI choose the people. To me, the welfare 
and happiness of the people who have given 
a@ lifetime of loyal service to their Nation is 
more important. 

The civil-service retirement fund is 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States.Government and its tremen- 
dous assets. In my judgment, ev public 
official, from the President on - 
charged with the absolute moral obligation 
of seeing that our retired receive 
due annuities, taking into account cost-of- 
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living increases and all other factors in our 
economy. 

Since we are getting down to brass tacks, 
T should like to ask those in the present 
administration, who thus far have frus- 
trated efforts to grant annuity increases, 
why they have defaulted on their moral and 
legal duty to make the Government’s con- 
tribution to the retirement fund. It was 
always understood that the Government 
would match its employees’ contributions 
to this fund. I grant this was not spelled 
out in the original law, but nevertheless 
this was the understanding. 

Up to 1952 wzhere was some delinquency 
in Government payments into the fund. 
However, substantial amounts were contrib- 
uted each year. In fiscal 1952 and preceding 
years, for example, the amount was upward 
of $300 million:each year, but in 1953 with 
the new team it dropped to about’ $35 
million—or about 10 percent. The next 
year it was even less. 

But even that does not show the full ex- 
tent of the lack of consideration for our re- 
tirees on the part of the administration. 
The new Civil Service Retirement Act, passed 
in 1956, contained two specific provisions de- 
signed to strengthen the financing of the 
retirement fund. I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing these provisions were largely directed to- 
ward removing the -constant argument 
against increasing annuities because of the 
lack of money in the fund. The first provi- 
sion now requires every department and 
agency by law to match its employees’ re- 
tirement contributions. This is a payroll 
cost, so there can be no more of the falling 
down on this much of the Government’s 
share as occurred beginning in 1953. 

The second requires the Civil Service Com- 
mission each year to include in its budget 
the amount over and above the combined em- 
ployees and Government payroll contribu- 
tion, which is required to keep the retire- 
ment fund-on an even keel and prevent any 
further increase in the deficit. Accordingly, 
the Commission did submit in its first budget 
under the new retirement law an estimate 
of about $200 million that should be paid 
into the fund out of the generous revenues 
of the Treasury. Somewhere between that 
time and the time the budget was submitted 
by the President to the Congress, this retire- 
ment fund item was stricken in its entirety. 

I can see through this small-bore strategy. 
It sacrified our retirees to the golden image 
of a politically desired favorable budget 
presentation. 

I could cite many other efforts to impede 
annuity increases, and I am suse you can do 
the same. But we must recognize this will 
not profit us. The immediate and urgent 
problem is, Where do we stand now, and what 
can we do now? 

Earlier I predicted you would have an an- 
nuity increase in the next session. This I 
say because of the tremendous interest and 
support for such an increase among Mem- 
bers of Congress. Over 150 annuity increase 
bills have been introduced in the House 
alone. The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, on which I served for a number of 
years, overrode its chairman and other mem- 
bers who opposed this legislation and held 
hearings on these bills. Every known delay- 
ing tactic had.to be met and overcome, and 
it was a major accomplishment. I want to 
Pay my respects here and now to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which held the 
hearings, Representative Gracie Prost, of 
Idaho. She did a magnificent job for all of 
us who supported her. The subcommittee 
reported a generous bu’; richly deserved an- 
nuity increase bill, H. R. 607. It was watered 


bill, however, does provide at least some part 
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of the increase needed. It gives larger pro- 
portionate increases to annuitants with the 
smaller annuities. Without going into de- 
tail, I can also predict that certain unduly 
restrictive provisions of the committee biil 
(amendments forced into it when the full 
committee considered) will be stricken when 
it reaches the floor. 
fair to annuitants but are unworkable in 
practice. This will leave a cleaner and bet- 
ter bill. 

H. R. 607 will have to be granted a rule by 
the House Rules Committee to reach the floor 
for a vote by the House. I have joined a 
great many of my colleagues in support of 
this bill and will do everything possible to 
press for early action. I am fully aware that 
each day and each week and each month 
that goes by without. material relief adds 
greatly to the already intolerable burden of 
our retired employees. 

They are not the cause of inflation. They 
are the victims. They should no longer be 
forced to bear more than their share of the 
load. 

Have we forgotten so soon the recent flare- 
up over the increase in the price of steel, 
which is a basic factor in our economy? The 
President's suggestion for a tremendous steel 
price increase was adopted immediately by 
the steel industry. Other industries followed 
suit. 

There is where the vicious circle exists and 
where it was started rolling. The upward 
spiral in the cost of living stems from that 
source. The culprit is to be found*among 
certain greedy and selfish interests which 
seek greater profits, not among those who 
seek a reasonable pay increase for an ade- 
quate livelihood or an adjustment in their 
retirement annuity. 

You can look only to the Congress for re- 
lief. The administration has demonstrated 
it is deaf to your pleas. The Congress has 
not failed you in the past, although some- 
times it has been a long, hard struggie to 
overcome what must be recognized as very 
strong opposition. We do not intend to fail 
you again in the present need. 





The Late Henderson Lanham, of Georgia 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to join with my colleagues in paying a 
brief but sincere tribute to our late de- 
parted colleague and esteemed friend, 
the Honorable HEenperson LANHAM, of 
Georgia. 

It was my good fortune and privilege 





throughout our years of service to- 


gether. 
We served together as members of the 
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point of view. He was a Christian gen- 
tleman a warm friend and an able and 
devoted legislator. ‘The State of Georgia 
has lost a great son, this Congress an 
esteemed colleague, and the Nation a 
dedicated statesman. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
an expression of sympathy to the mem- 
pers of his family. 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham, 
of Georgia 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF ‘WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who for many years served on the 
same committee with HEnpERSON Lan- 
Ham I want to add my tribute to his 
memory. 

HENDERSON had a relish for life, a zest 
for work and a great love for his Nation. 

He was diligent in his committee work 
and never shirked those responsibilities 
for leadership which came his way. 

HENDERSON was a fine man to work 
with. He had a keen sense of humor 
and an insight into the problems which 
came before him. 

He was not previncial in his approach 
to problems that were so national in 
scope as those things connected with 
health, education, and labor where he 
labored tirelessly. 

All of us whe were privileged to call 
him “Friend” shall miss him. 








LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an’ 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 


Printed before such committee has reported . 
. (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133; Pp. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to-the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED-STATES 


Titte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEsS.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
ot Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 28, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
. Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the REcorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 642-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of ‘the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advarice speeches shall be set in 
the Racorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). -His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcressionaL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authoriged extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under: leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams,’or articles presented in connection 
with ¢, speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 





purposes of this regulation, any one article 


printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. : 

12. Official Reporters:—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall iridicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Dedication of Sam Rayburn Memorial 
Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most inspiring occasions 
of this past fall was the dedication of 
the Sam Rayburn Memorial Library in 
Bonham, Tex. 

To that occasion came the leading 
figures of this country—without regard 
to partisan divisions. All of them 
joined in paying tribute to a great public 
servant. 

One of those who was present was Mr. 
Raysurn’s fellow Texan, Robert B. An- 
derson, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Anderson delivered a speech in keep- 
ing with the high occasion, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

As the President himself noted earlier 
today, this is the week of Sam RayBurn’s 
birthday. We all join in wishing him 
many more happy birthdays in the years 
that lie ahead. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY TREASURY SECRETARY ROBERT B. 
ANDERSON AT DEDICATION OF THE SAM RayYy- 
BURN MEMORIAL LIBRARY, BONHAM, TEX., 
OcroBer 9, 1957 


Out of the yesterdays, out of the life of 
Sam RAYBURN, we come to the present mo- 
ment. We dedicate a library inspired by 
him; erected not for glorification but conse- 
crated to stimulate and satisfy man’s intel- 
lectual thirst for learning in the tomorrows. 
We would not be content and look backward; 
we would labor and look forward—for of such 
is the life of RaYBuRN. 

It is a proud moment. We are honored 
who are privileged to pay tribute to a per- 
sonal friend and an outstanding American. 
He needs no monument. He is part and 
parcel of our generation. He has given his 
life in service to his country. His historic 
stewardship as Speaker of the House longer 
than any man before him attests to the 
genesis of fairness that is an essential in- 
gredient of government by and for the people. 
His true memorial will abide in their hearts. 

It is altogether fitting that the site of 
this citadel of history and progress should 
bein Bonham. The Speaker is rooted here in 
the rich black soil of Fannin County. Here 
he gained his strength and put on the man- 
tle of simplicity and humility. Here he is 
= the people—the cornerstone of his 

aith. 


The affection, the confidence, and the 


his 44 Congress. appropriate 
that this library will be largely to 
improving our knowledge and 
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There the art of self-government is raised 
to one of its highest expressions. In this 
forum is heard the voice of the two great 
political parties of our time. 

Oftentimes the debates may seem to lack 
specific direction, yet out of the crucible 
of discussion come the intellectual alloys 
of our collective thinking. These materials, 
utilized by the growing genius of the archi- 
tects of our Government, become the pilings 
and pillars of the edifice of our political 
thinking. Upon this scaffolding will be laid 
the solid stones of our national decision. 

Those of us who now and in the future 
behold the completed structure will know 
that, all unseen, it is supported by the per- 
durable framework created by the political 
artisans of our age, exemplified by men like 
Sam RaYBURN. 

In a deeper sense, however, no building of 
national life is ever completed. The time 
never comes when we can say our work is 
done. No generation can claim the privi- 
lege of dwelling in the house of its father 
without accepting the responsibility of pre- 
serving and extending it for the generation to 
come. 

But we dedicate today a house of books, 
of written records. How important they are 
to the past, the present, and the future. In 
1835 Alexis de Tocqueville in Democracy in 
America wrote: 

“The authority which public men possess 
in America is so brief and they are so soon 
commingled with the ever changing popula- 
tion of the country that the acts of a com- 
munity frequently leave fewer traces than 
events in a private family. The public ad- 
ministration is, so to speak, oral and tradi- 
tional. But little is committed to writing, 
and that little is soon wafted away forever, 
like the leaves of the sibyl, by the smallest 
breeze. 

“The only historical remains in the United 
States are the newspapers; if a number be 
wanting, the chain of time is broken and the 
present is severed from the past. I am con- 
vinced that in 50 years it will be more diffi- 
cult to collect authentic documents concern- 
ing the social condition of the Americans at 
the present day than it is to find remains of 
the administration of France during the 
Middle Ages; and if the United States were 
ever invaded by barbarians, it would be nec- 
essary to have recourse to the history of 
other nations in order to learn anything of 
the people who now inhabit them.” 


No book or record is an end unto itself. 
They must make the past useful to the 
present—the contemporary challenging to 
the future. Few ideas are new but old ideas 
are adaptable. That which was once re- 
garded as imagination may find reality in a 
new day. 

Experiences, when recorded, do not wear 
out. Mental creativeness, once inscribed, 
da not exhaust itself. In new fabrics of 
time they are constantly reappearing, guid- 
ing, directing—slowly but inscrutably mov- 
ing each new age toward man’s enlighten- 
ment and betterment of man. 

In this—use of books certain currents of 
optimism are discernible. I will mention 
only two. The first of these is the insistent 
belief that the present can be improved upon. 


‘No era need be happenstance. Here is evi- 


dence of man’s faith that as an individual he 
can discern and use things of value about 
him. He persists in believing that his lone 
personal thoughts and meditation are worth 


recording. His experiences are spared con- 
demnation as transitory and assume an air 
of deathless value. Yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow are coalesced into a oneness by the 
reposition of man’s records. 

A second discernible current of human 
optimism gleaned from libraries is the age- 
old belief that as a community man can best 
govern himself. Here is the root of our con- 
stitution. This faith in our collective judg- 
ment is the basic support of our Congress— 
that magnificent instrument of our coura- 
geous resolve to be a government of law by 
people. Here we seek to keep the balance 
between the well-being of the many and the 
imperative creative need of the individual 
for the fullest freedom. Here is need for 
inherent fairness. Political parties content 
and debate, but over the long run the distil- 
lations of combined judgments have proven 
sound. As our problems grow more and 
more complex the people of our Nation 
sense it and the Members of our delibera- 
tive bodies rise to the demands. 

Not all the world is free. There are some 
nations whose leaders scorn the individual 
and the competence of communities to gov- 
ern by the rule of law. They stifle freedom, 
curtail observation and meditation. They 
enforce totalitarianism and regimentation. 
They also burn books. They forbid the re- 
ecordings of free thought. They prostitute 
history. They do not dedicate libraries of 
unfettered expression. 

The role of records in man’s affairs could 
go on interminably. They are one of our 
most palpable links with immortality. As 
such, they keep before us always the sobering 
realization that our decisions and our 
actions of the fleeting present are tomorrow’s 
record of how we laid a restraining hand on 
man’s march to a better condition, or gave 
him impetus. 

Our separate books may be no more than 
records of the things that describe an indi- 
vidualistic pattern or thought experience. 
But brought together as the libraries of free 
men our books, like great citizens, transcend 
themselves. They become a part of what 
unites us. As libraries our books become 
like a twisted skein of many colored threads. 
In such a skein it may be next to impossible 
to trace the course or importance of any one 
thread. But dominant colors can be easily 
distinguished. So also can the main direc- 
tions that those dominant strands follow. 

Our libraries serve us in the same manner. 
From their massed records, and just because 
they preserve so much that is so different of 
man’s thoughts, decisions and actions, we 
can see clearly a few main attributes and 
main directions. : 

Thus, we are enabled to find and assess 
our enduring characteristics. We are reas- 
sured that, whether slowly or in haste, at 
given times the human race has moved, in 
the main, steadily from disorganization to- 
ward organization, from scarcity toward 
plenty; from brutishness toward perception 
and appreciation, from ignorance toward 
knowledge and from knowledge toward wis- 
dom, from fear toward security, from cease- 
less tribal war toward ceaseless efforts to 
achieve peace. 


Our libraries assure us man has a sense 
of direction, a lasting, dependable sense we 
may all safely take, as individuals and as 
nations, to guide our own conduct. 

This is an important occasion. Most of 
what I have said relates to the library we 
dedicate. 
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But what of the man whose name it car- 
Ties? 

You, his neighbors, know his virtues well. 
He has the deep personal feeling for friend- 
ship. No friend is ever cast aside because it 
might be expedient. He has earned the re- 
spect of his associates in Government regard- 
less of party. 

When he speaks in Congress—which is 
rarely—the word passes quickly and every 
seat is filled. You expect him to speak 
plainly. He does. He is a master of sim- 
plicity and directness. 

In every sense SaM RAyYBuRN is most un- 
usual in his profession. He stands in the na- 
tional spotlight representing courage and 
strength, character and patriotism—the type 
of rugged individualist with vision who has 
built the State and the United States to a 
pinnacle of world leadership. 

It was Rudyard Kipling who spoke of one 
who could “walk with kings nor lose the 
common touch.” Such a man we honor 
today. : 

Sam RayYBurRN has always been close to the 
roots of his greatness. He is deeply close to 
his family, his friends, and his home. You 
haven’t been around SaM RAYBURN very long, 
anywhere he might be, if you haven’t heard 
him talk about Bonham, his devoted friends 
in the old Fourth District, and Flag Springs, 
his home as a boy. 

Not long ago, at a Texas dinner in Wash- 
ington, Speaker RAYBURN said: 

“We are all just slightly removed from 
Flag Springs. We all just missed being a 
tenant farmer or a hired hand or something. 
I just missed being a tenant farmer by a 
gnat’s heel. But somebody was kind to me 
in my youth. Yes; I have come a long way 
from Flag Springs. But, then, I don’t feel 
that I have ever been very far away from Flag 
Springs, either.” 

Sam RayYBuen is in the business of politics. 
In that business, issues and partisan differ- 
ences breed differences of opinion.. But 
although there may be those who differ with 
Sam RAYBURN on political issues, there are 
none who question his fairness or devotion 
to principle. 

I remember an occasion a number of years 
ago whén Speaker RayBurRN had passed the 
mark of holding the office of Speaker of the 
House longer than anyone previously in his- 
tory. 

On the occasion marking this record tenure 
as Speaker of the House, his Republican 
counterpart, House Minority Leader JosePH 
W. MakTINn, JRr., of Massachusetts, rose from 
his chair. 

“No man,” his political adversary said, 
“could achieve such an unusual distinction 
unless he was a man of fine character, of 
extraordinary ability, great fairness, and a 
parliamentarian par excellence, 

“Those are virtues which we have in our 
Speaker. In this hour of confusion—of un- 
certainty—we have a man who has the cour- 
age, we have a man who has the firmness 
to do that which is right, to the end that 
our country may emerge a better country.” 

If there is anything that is bipartisan 
in Washington it is a uniform respect and 
appreciation for Sam RAYBURN. 

Speaker Raypurn has risen above the 
things that divide us to the things that unite 
us in the same way that a library does, by 
combining in himself a keen awareness of 
the main currents of human effort and aspi- 
rations. In so doing, he has entered the 
small company of men who are recognizable 
landmarks along humanity’s high roads, the 
men who have in themselves been keepers of 
humanity’s sense of direction. 

Mr. Speaker, here among your closest 
friends America salutes you. 

We are grateful for the life you have so 
abundantly lived among us. 

Any effort of mine to reduce to expression 
your contributions to our way of life and 
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government would be to distort by sim- 
plicity that which is the imponderable meas- 
ure of a man of history in the lives of all 
generations who feel the impact of his in- 
fluence. 

May it suffice here to-say only that what 
you have been, what you have done, what 
you are, belong forever to the edifice of our 
society—to the inspiration of our Nation. 

This building, bearing your name, we com- 
mend to the use of man—Sam RAYBURN we 
enshrine in the hearts of his countrymen. 
LETTER READ BY TREASURY SECRETARY ROBERT 

B. ANDERSON AT DEDICATION OF THE SAM 

RAYBURN MEMORIAL LIBRARY, BONHAM, TEX., 

OcTOBER 9, 1957. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 7, 1957. 
The Honorable Sam RaYBurRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Bonham, Tez. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is a pleasure to join 
your friends in the dedication of the Sam 
RaYBURN Memorial Library. 

There are few citizens who can equal your 
knowledge of the House of Representatives, 
and none who has occupied the position of 
leadership of that body as long as you have. 
It is fitting, therefore, that this library stand 
as a lasting reminder of your guiding spirit 
and rich experience in that great institu- 
tion of self-government. 

My congratulations to you on this occa- 
sion that does honor to all the citizens of 
our land. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





Meet the Press Program Participated in 
by Senator Knowland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the tran- 
script of the Meet the Press program on 
which I appeared on Sunday evening, 
January 5. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS, PRODUCED BY LAWRENCE E. 
Spivak, January 5, 1958 


(Moderator, Ned Brooks. Guest, Senator 
Wiru.t1aM F. KNowLanp, Republican of Cali- 
fornia. Panel, Jack Bell, Associated Press; 
James Reston, New York Times; Robert Hart- 
mann, Los Angeles Times; and Lawrence E. 
Spivak.) 

ANNOUNCER. Our guest, ladies and gentfe- 
men, is Senator WiLL1am F. KNOWLAND, Re- 
publican leader in the Senate, and a member 
of two of the most powerful Senate commit- 
tees. He will run for Governor of Cali- 
fornia this year. 

In just a moment, Senator KNOWLAND will 
meet the press. 

Now Meet the Press, the prize-winning pro- 
gram produced by Lawrence E. Spivak. 
Ready for this spontaneous unrehearsed 
conference are four of America’s top re- 
porters. Please remember, their questions 
do not necessarily reflect their point of view. 
ee ee ee 
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Here is the moderator of Meet the Press, 
Mr. Ned Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. And welcome once again to 
Meet the Press. 

The new session of Congress opens this 
week against a background of momentous 
problems at home and abroad. On Thurs- 
day, President .—Eisenhower will present the 
administration’s legislative program. 

Our guest on Meet the Press is Senator 
Wrrt1uMm F. KNowLann, of California. As a 
Republican Senate leader, he will play an 
important part in shaping the legislative re- 
sults of the new session. In prospect. are 
some fiery debates on the military budget 
with its accent on missiles, on foreign policy, 
highlighted by the question of new peace 
negotiations with Russia. ; 

Senator KNOWLAND is a member of three 
major committees, Foreign Relations, Appro-« 
priations, and Atomic Energy. 

This being election year, the new session 


will have sharp overtones of the battle for 


control of Congress. Senator KNOWLAND will 
be winding up his Senate career. He will be 
a candidate for governor of California. It 
is a campaign which may have important 
reactions on the presidential race of 1960. 

And now seated around the press table 
ready to interview Senator KNOWLAND are 
Jack Bell, of the Associated Press; James 
Reston, of the New York Times; Robert Hart- 
mann, of the Los Angeles Times; and Law- 
rence E. Spivak, our regular member of the 
Meet the Press panel. 


Now, Senator KNOWLAND, if you are ready. 


we will start the questions with Mr. Spivak, 

Mr. Spivak. Senator KNOWLAND, you pub- 
lished a Republican Achievement Report of 
the 84th Congress and in it you said this, 
and I quote: “Under Republican leadership 
there has been developed the largest .and 
most powerful Armed Force this Nation has 
ever maintained in peacetime, and for the 
first time in our history, United States de- 
fense is geared for stability over a long period 
of time. It is ready for whatever might 
come.” 

Would you make that statement today? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; I think we have 
the largest peacetime force in the Nation’s 
history, but a military force is not something 
that can be put into an icebox, so to speak. 
You have to constantly keep up with new 
developments and I think that we need to 
accentuate further our missile program. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, do you think that today 
we are ready for whatever might come? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; I do. I think 
the Strategic Air Command is ready for 
whatever may come. I think that the 
United States Navy is ready for whatever may 
come. 
ever may come. I think that we need to 
augment our forces in being with the latest 
type of weapons but I don’t believe this is 
the time to sell America short. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator, most of the experts 
who have testified recently before the Senate 
committees very strongly that we are 
not ready, that in fact the United States has 
lost supremacy in the military field. " 

Am I to understand that you don’t be- 
lieve any of that testimony? 

Senator KNOwLAND, No; I did not say that. 
I think certainly in the satellite orbiting 


I think our Army is ready for what-- 
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War II and we have a considerable amount 
of hardware as a result of those funds. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, you say we are be- 
hind in the satellites, we are behind in long- 
range missiles, and we are evidently behind 
in short-range ballistic missiles. We seem to 
be behind, from the testimony, on long- 
range bombers. There has been evidence 
that we are behind on submarines. The 
Soviet Union has a larger armed. force than 
we have, 

Just where are we either equal to or ahead? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think in the various 
types of atomic weapons among other things. 

Mr. Spivak. Like what, Senator? 

Senator KNowLAND. Like all types of 
atomic weapons. I think we have in: supply, 
in being, a larger supply of atomic weapons 
than the Soviet Union, I think we have the 
means of delivering them. 

Mr. Hartmann. Senator, after the Paris 
NATO Conference, the President promised 
our allies that he would ask Congress when 
it reconvened to amend the atomic energy 
law to permit sharing of certain nuclear 
weapons data with our NATO allies. 

Will you vote to give this discretionary 
authority to the President or do you be- 
lieve that Congress should still keep some 
check on this type of material? 

Senator KNOWLAND, I think the Congress 
will want to know precisely what is pro- 
posed to be done, but I think there are fields 
in the atomic activities that we can share 
with our allies. After all, prior to World 
War II, during World War II, we worked 
very closely with Great Britain and with 
Canada in this field, I think to a mutually 
advantageous course of action. 

Mr. HarRTMANN. In connection with these 
atomic weapons and their wider use beyond 
the three powers that now possess them, in 
the past I believe you have insisted we should 
remain free to act without foreign vetoes over 
our ability to take decisions, even to the ex- 
tent of going to war, that are in our national 
interests. 

Now, how would you deal with this rising 
demand on the part of the British and other 
NATO allies for a say, or veto in fact, in any 
decision involving the use of nuclear 
weapons? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I would very much 
oppose a veto by any other nation on our 
Strategic Air Command, for example. I 
think this would be detrimental to the se- 
curity of this Nation and detrimental to a 
free world of freemen. 

It is entirely possible and it may be from 
their point of view and ours, too, logical that 
& particular nation will not want planes to 
take off from their bases without a mutual 
agreement, but I do suggest that there ought 
to be agreed understandings in advance be- 
cause if the British Government has to call 
a cabinet meeting or a meeting of the British 
Parliament before they can give their ap- 
ig a good deal of Europe could be over- 


eer. HaRTMANN. Do you think there is any 
practical military advantage in putting nu- 
Clear-missile bases, and so forth, in coun- 
tries where they are not now located, if we 
are going to get the consent of that govern- 
ment before we can fire the missile? 

Senator KNow.anp. I think that is one 
thing that our Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Defense Department and the President of 
the United States will very carefully have to 
weigh. It is quite possible that most of 
those countries will be prepared in advance 


- to undertake to give their approval under a 


certain given.set of circumstances. 

Ww, one sce eetoe eee 
in mind, despite Soviet propaganda to 
contrary notwithstanding, tite Hation ie not 
going to commit an act of ve war- 
fare. We will only act in the interests of pre- 
Serving the freedom of the world and in 
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protection against Soviet aggression. And 
certainly if an act of aggression takes place 
against Western Germany, against any of the 
nations in the NATO Alliance, it seems to me 
the other nations should face up realistically 
to it that we can’t have a debating society 
to determine whether or not we will react to 
such an act of aggression. And I am not in 
favor of giving them a veto so that our 
Strategic Air Command. would be immobil- 
ized while they were debating the issue in 
Parliament or in any of the parliaments. 
Mr. Reston. Senator KNOWLAND, do we not 
now have an agreement with the British 
whereby those Strategic Air Command planes 
cannot actually take off from their bases 
without the approval of the British Cabinet? 
Senator KNOWLAND. I think that there is 
an understanding that apparently was men- 
tioned by Mr. Macmillan, but that does not 
cover the entire Strategic Air Command. If 
it covers anything it only covers those that 
are based on the British Isles. 
Mr. Reston. You are not objecting to that? 
Senator KNOWLAND. No; I think if that is 
one of the requisites, but I don’t think we 
should put all our eggs in one basket under 
those circumstances and I don’t want the 
British Government either, of today or the 
one that might succeed it, to be in a posi- 
tion to veto the taking off of Strategic Air 
Command bombers from other areas of 
Europe, or north Africa. 
. Mr. Reston. Senator, let me ask you about 
reaction in the country so far as you have 
seen it after your long trip through Cali- 
fornia. What do you estimate the feeling 
of the people to be to the world develop- 
ments of the past few months? Is it sur- 
prise or anger or disappointment, or what is 
it? 


Senator KNOWLAND. I think that it is a 
combination of factors. I think there has 
certainly been great concern, I think there 
has been a feeling of what we might almost 
call hurt pride, that some nation might get 
ahead of this country in any field of develop- 
ment in the technological field. 

I think there has been some anger, but I 
also think there has been a good deal of old- 
fashioned American determination to face 
up to the facts and to cure the facts and put 
ourselves in a first-rate position in all fields. 

Mr. Reston. What do you think the politi- 
cal implications are of that feeling in the 
country so far as your party is concerned? 

Senator KNOWLaND. I think as of the im- 
mediate time the party has been hurt some- 
what on the facts that the public now knows, 
but I think when all the facts are developed 
and I think when the administration and the 
Government moves ahead and we no longer 
are in a position where they have an earth 
satellite orbiting and we do not, and when 
our missile program moves ahead, I think 
the country will react Gepending on the facts 
that exist in November 1958 rather than as 
they existed in December of 1957. 

Mr. BEL. Senator, as of now you are taking 
on two man-sized jobs. One of them is run- 
ning for Governor of California and the other 
one is—— 

Senator KNOWLAND. That Is quite a job, I 
might say, too, Mr, Bell. 

Mr. Bet. I can characterize it as a man- 
sized job. I think itis. And your other job 
is managing the President’s legislative pro- 


‘gram in the Senate as the majority leader. 


Which one of those jobs has priority? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. The job as majority 
leader of the Senate has priority. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I do not expect to get out to Cali- 
fornia except for a very brief period of 
time, perhaps during the Easter recess, or 
perhaps over some week-end periods, until 
Congress adjourns, which I believe will be 
about the 30th of July, which actually will 
be after the California primary which comes 
on the third of June. 
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But I anticipate being there all of August, 

all of September, and all of October, up to 
the November election. 

Mr. BELL. With these two jobs on your 
hands, Senator, when you get up to make a 
speech in the Senate, which particular job 
will you be representing there? Will it pos- 
sibly be a combination of both? Will you 
be talking to the people of California as well 
as to the people in the Senate? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. No; I will be talking 
as a Senator of the United States with an 
interest not only in California but an interest 
in the entire Nation. 

Mr. BELL. Well, now, do you think in that 
connection the fact that you have announced 
that you will not seek reelection will weaken 
any influence you may have with Repub- 
lican Members of the Senate? Won't they be 
inclined to say, “Well, Bi. KNow.Lanp is on 
his way out, why should I take his advice?” 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; Ithink not. They 
are always free to take the advice of anyone 
they want to, or to leave it, and that goes 
for anyone, but I shall continue to the best 
of my ability to give the best advice I can, 
based on 13 years of service here in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BELL. Did you ever find one of them 
who would take your advice? 

Senator KNOwLAND. I think a few of them 
have at times. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, to continue along the 
lines of Mr. Bell’s question, just why do you 
want to continue as leader in view of the 
fact that you are voluntarily leaving the 
Senate? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Because I have at- 
tempted to fulfill the contracts I have entered 
into in the past. I was elected by my Re- 
publican colleagues to succeed the late Sen- 
ator Taft in the job of party leader, and I 
feel that I have a responsibility to carry out 
that job until my term has expired. 

Mr. Spivak. Don’t you think it might be 
better for. the party if a new leader took 
over while you were still there and you could 
guide him? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I rather doubt that, 
to throw the party into a situation or select- 
ing a new floor leader, a new minority leader 
at this time in the middle of the session, 
would be in the best interests of the party. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator Taft chose you as the 
leader—at least he designated you, desig- 
nated the fact that he wanted you. 

Do you have the job of choosing a leader 
when you leave? 

Senator KNOWLAND. That decision will be 
made by the Congress elected in November 
1958, and I feel the Republicans now in the 
Senate and those who will be in the Senate 
when the new Congress reconvenes are qyal- 
ified to make that selection. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, in the last Congress 
you fought pretty strongly for a budget cut, 
isn’t that right? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I believe there was a 
necessity to have some budget reductions. 

Mr. Spivak. Now this year the budget is 
certain to be a great deal higher. Will you 
again fight to cut it? 

Senator KNowLanpD. I will in any place 
where I feel the budget can be properly cut, 
yes. 

Mr. Sptvak. I am talking about an overall 
picture... I believe last time you fought for 
a cut of about $3 billion or $5 billion. 

Senator KNOWLAND. $3 billion. 

Mr. Spivak. Now this year it is going to 
be a great deal higher. Are you still going 
to fight for an overall cut? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I am going to support 
any reductions that I think can be made 
without detriment to the defense of the 
country and detriment to our activities 
which we continue to have to carry out. 


I don’t believe that the need for addi- 
tional defense should be a wide-open avenue 
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for everybody to come in under the tent of 
getting additional appropriations. 

I think it is important that we maintain 
a solvent Federal Government. I think it 
is no less important now than it has been 
heretofore that we maintain a solvent Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SprvaK. Last year, though, you were 
concerned with the size of the overall budget 
before you got into details. This year the 
budget is going to be considerably higher. 
Are you again concerned with the size? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes, I am concerned 
with the size because I think it would be 
a great mistake for our country to get into 
another period of 20 years of deficit financ- 
ing, and running up the national debt maybe 
another $100 billion, with deficit financing. 

I think the overall size of the budget is 
of importance, to be sure that we can keep 
it balanced. 

Mr. SpivaK. Do you disagree, then, with 
President Eisenhower’s most recent state- 
ment in which he said “Our people will not 
sacrifice security to worship a balanced 
budget”? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; I don’t think we 
have to sacrifice the security of this coun- 
try to have a balanced budget. We are go- 
ing to have a budget presumably in the 
neighborhood of from $73 billion to §74 
billion, something in that general area. 

Of that amount, approximately $3914 or 
$40 billion may represent the defense part 
of it. I think that is a very substantial sum 
of money in both categories. 

Mr. HarTMANN. Senator, during the time 
you have represented California in the Sen- 
ate, which is more than 12 years, you have 
been a consistent supporter of projects of 
fiood control, reclamation, irrigation, river 
and harbor projects that would benefit your 
State. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I have been interested 
in them that would benefit the country. I 
have not only been interested in them in 
relation to California. 

Mr. HaRTMANN. Now we hear that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has sharply cut back 
those programs in order to make more room 
for defense spending without unbalancing 
the budget. 

Do you think this is a proper alternative? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I don’t agree that is 
what the facts are. According to some of 
the newspaper reports, they are going to take 
a second look at so-called new starts. This 
doesn’t mean that they will not go ahead 
and maybe at a faster rate and actually a 
more economic rate, of the projects which 
are now under construction. 

Mr. Reston. Senator, what is your posi- 
tion about the foreign aid request of the 
administration this time? Will you want to 
cut it again, as you did last year? 

Senator KNOwLAaNnD. I think it will depend 
on what the details of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram are. I have supported the foreign-aid 
program in the past. I believe in the mili- 
tary phases of it and I believe that there is 
justification for some economic aid. 


I have opposed under the Truman admin- 
istration, and I oppose under this admin- 
istration, sending hundreds of millions and 
in fact over a total of a billion and a half to 
Marshal Tito. I think if we had spent that 
money on missiles both under the Truman 
administration and under the Eisenhower 
administration, our country’s defenses 
would be better off today than they may be. 

Mr. Reston. Is your position in this next 
session likely to be the same as in the last, 
in opposition to aid to Tito and aid to Poland 
as well? 

Senator KNnow.anp. Yes; Y have not 
changed my views. I don’t believe that the 
money of the American people should be 
taken to finance Communist regimes abroad. 
Hither economically or militarily. 
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Mr. Reston. And you have drawn no dis- 
tinction between Poland and Yugoslavia in 
this matter? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; I do not draw any 
distinction. As a matter of fact, Mr. Tito’s 
government has given aid and support to 
practically every foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union and they have just repeated it re- 
cently. 

Mr. Reston. What is your philosophy then, 
Senator, when you are in a position as the 
spokesman for the administration and the 
administration favors such programs? When 
you opposed them in the Senate? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I did not surrender my 
conscience when I became the Republican 
leader of the Senate any more than Senator 
Taft did, or Senator Barkley did when he 
resigned at one time and was reelected by 
the Democrats in the Senate, because he also 
had a responsibility to represent the Sena- 
tors who elected him. 

I happen to believe that we have three great 
coordinant and coequal branches of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I do not be- 
lieve the Congress is subordinate to the 
Executive, be he a Democrat or a Republican, 
and I do not intend as far as I can have any- 
thing to say about it, to make the Congress 
of the United States subordinant to any 
Executive, Republican or Democrat. I think 
that a leader has to have a good batting 
average and I think while I have been the 
leader in the Senate I have had one. In 
the last session my percentage of support 
was 93 percent. There was no Senator with 
a higher percentage of support of the admin- 
istration and only one who equaled it. 

That was Senator DIRKSEN. 

Mr. Reston. What do you do about the 
practical problem, though, when a bill of 
that kind comes up, do you turn that over to 
someone else to argue the administration’s 
case, or how do you deal with it? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; that would be 
done. 

In the first place I have never misrepre- 
sented the views of the administration at our 
Republican conferences or our Republican 
Policy Committee. I give them as close and 
as factual a report as is possible, what the 
President’s views are, what his interests are 
and the fact that he has a deep interest in 
that particular bill. 

On most of them I am in a position to go 
along. In the few I have not been able to I 
tell them that for certain reasons which at 
least appeal to me and my conscientious con- 
victions, I am not able to go along with it. 
In that case I would ask either our ranking 
member of the committee to take it on, or 
someone else in the leadership hierarchy to 
take it on and I see nothing inconsistent with 
that position’ because as I say I have a re- 
sponsibility to my colleagues in the Senate 
as well as the administration. 

Mr. BELL. Senator, last August when you 
reported on the record of Congress, you 
said “As Republicans, we are proud of the 
continuing prosperity of the country.” 

That was in August. In January, as a Re- 
publican, are you as proud of the continuing 
prosperity, or is it continuing? 

Senator KNOWLAND. We have had some eco- 
nomic dislocations. There is no question 
about that. But I don’t believe, again, that 
the American people should sell our coun- 


short. : 
I think that 1958 will turn out to be as 


good and perhaps a better year than 1957. 
I don’t happen to subscribe to those who 
for political or for other purposes are preach- 
ing the doctrine of gloom and doom. 

This country when we were much weaker 
ore a Ripe Bn Morey Fag gine 
a empire of its time and I don’t 
think this is any time to sell America short. 

Mr. Be.u. Well, Senator, you don’t have 


=. to be a doomer or a gloomer to know that 
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freightcar loadings are off, steel production 
is off, unemployment is increasing. A num- 
ber of these very vital factors show that 
the economy is in a down dip. 

Now is Congress going to do anything about 
this? Is the administration going to do 
anything about it, or is it Just going to be 
let slide? 

Senator KNOwLAND. No, I think the ad- 
ministration will do something about it, 
I think thé fact that our defense spending 
may step up in and of itself will give a con- 
siderable stimulus to business activity. 

Mr. Be.u. Well, is this a new Republican 
method of pump-priming then to spend it 
on defense? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No, I would not say 
that because we certainly are not going to 
let the other resources of the country go by 
default. We are still going to carry on flood 
control and reclamation and harbor develop- 
ment work in the country. We still have 
our highway program. 

Mr. Beti. It is the same kind of pump- 
priming, though, that you condemned. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I don’t quite agree. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sorry, I am going to have 
to interrupt. I see that our time is up. 

Thank you very much, Senator Know- 
LAND, for being with us. 

And now here is our announcer, 

ANNOUNCER. Goodby Senator KNOWLAND 
and Meet the Press. 





Address by Turner Catledge Before Plant 
To Prosper Rally, at Memphis, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 18, 1957, Mr. Turner Catledge, 
managing editor of the New York Times, 
addressed the plant-to-prosper rally, in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

This address by one of our Nation’s 
most outstanding newspapermen is par- 
ticularly stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The Public Printer has esti- 
mated that it will make 234 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, at a cost of $216, 
Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 


December 19, 1957} 
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“I’m not a farmer, but I, too, owe a debt 


munity newspapers, that I got some of my 
earliest and best as @ newspaper- 
man, under the tutelage of one of the great 
managing editors of our country, the late 
C. P. J. Mooney. ; 
“Memphis is one of my second homes; I 
“have several. My roots are in Mississippi, 
but I have lived and worked and learned 
in Memphis, Baltimore, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and New York. For many years I was 
a national reporter. My beat was the entire 
United States of America. 

“I am proud to say that I have for a long, 
long time been in love with this country. 

“Right now, I am worried about the United 
States of America. I think you must be wor- 
ried too. In fact, I hear reports from all 
over the country that people are in a ques- 
tioning and doubting mood. They have been 
brought up short by recent world events. 

“They are beginning to wonder whether 
we have been conducting our affairs on the 
right principles; whether we have been act- 
ing on the right assumptions; whether we 
have been getting the right information; 
whether we have been interpreting that in- 
formation in the right way. 

“Perhaps not since Pearl Harbor have we 
Americans been so eager to hear the call of 
leadership, to respond, and to act. I think we 
feel, as we felt in 1941, that our country, 
our political system, our way of life are in 
peril. 

“The peril now is less explicit than it was 
when the Japanese sea and air fleets de- 
scended on Hawaii. But the peril is no less 
real. The fact that it is less tangible, less 
visible only makes it more difficult to grasp, 
more difficult to comprehend, more difficult 
to assess, more difficult to deal with. 

WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 

In these circumstances, Iam sure you won- 
der—I know I wonder—what we should do. I 
won't be so bold as to say here that I have 
any hard and fast answers for you. 

I only know from long experience that we 
can never arrive at the answers unless we 
first determine the facts. . 

I would ask you, as I ask myself, if it 
isn’t about time we looked the facts straight 
in the face? 

Isn’t it about time to abandon smugglers, 
Self-satisfaction and complacency and face 
up to the realities of our world of 1957? 

Isn't it about time to stop blaming our 


plight on other people—on the Edens and © 


Nassers and Khruschehvs, on the Indians, 
the Chinese, and the da see 
whether or what part of our attitude is per- 
haps responsible for our troubles? 

Although we have a vague sense that all 
is not well in the world, most of us are not 
able to say exactly what’s wrong. 

I think that we here in this audience and 
throughout thé country should reexamine 
our position, and we should begin by try- 
- to formulate exactly what our position 


I doubt that many of you out here in this 
part of the country ever had occasion to 
visit 229 West 43d Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. It’s not a famous address like 1600 


than 

Two-twenty-nine West 43d Street is the 
headquarters of the New York Times. Every 
aay from all over the world more than a 
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million words of news, information, inter- 
pretation, and explanation pour into that 
building for consideration by the. editors. 
There is no foreign ministry in any capital 
that receives so much intelligence from its 
diplomatic representatives. 

EIGHT HUNDRED FIND, INTERPRET NEWS 

Altogether, it takes nearly 5,000 people 
to produce and deliver the New York Times 
every day. Of these 5,000, some 800 are en- 
gaged in the news and editorial departments 
of the paper; 40 or 50 of them serve abroad, 
and about those 40 or 50 I want to say a few 
special words. 

Last spring I made a fast, furious, and ex- 
hausting swing around the bureaus of the 
New York Times in Europe and the Middle 
East. I visited 19 countries in 57 days, 
stopping altogether in 27 cities. 

In every city I was the guest of a corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. Each cor- 
respondent did his best to see that, in the 
short time available to me, I was informed 
about the situation in his country and that I 
met the people who make news. 

Nearly every day there was a luncheon, 2 
party, ora dinner. In a few hours I was able 
to talk with a representative cross section of 
the best-informed people in every country I 
visited. 

In Moscow, I was taken right to the top. 
Within an hour after landing at the airport, 
I found myself in conversation with Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin at a Japanese Embassy 
reception. Before leaving Russia, I had an 
interview with Khrushchev that lasted more 
than 2 hours. 

While I was still on the road, I wrote a 
letter to my two daughters telling them 
about my experiences in the Soviet Union. 
And I want to digress here just a moment to 
read you a few sentences from that letter. 
You will see its relevance to our discussion 
this morning. 

I told my daughters that “I found on the 
whole * * * that I had undersold Russia 
* * * As pleasant as my trip was in most 
respects, I still had a sense of foreboding 
* * * IT came away with the feeling that we 
of the United States can only profit by learn- 
ing more about these people; that we are 
foolish to think, if we do, that we can sepa- 
rate them from their regime; that basically 
we will be better prepared to deal with them, 
individually or through their government, 
if we take them first as they are and try to 
learn more about them.” 


CENTER OF CONSPIRACY 


For my daughters I also tried to summarize 
my impressions of the man at the pinnacle of 
Soviet power—Nikita Khrushchev, first sec- 
retary of the Communist Party and the real 
boss of Russia today. 

As I sat across the table from him I tried 
to impress upon myself that here I was sit- 
ting at the very center of the international 
Communist conspiracy, in the presence of 
the chief engineer of the apparatus; before 
one of the most powerful individuals in the 
world, so far as the chances of war and peace 
in our time were concerned. 

_I could convince myself of this intellec- 
tually; I knew these were the facts. But I 
simply couldn’t feel it. 

I have since tried to analyze this emo- 
tional dead spot. I guess it came from a sort 
of sense of disgust that this little man, with 
his toughness and crudeness, should be in 
such a position; that my generation had per- 
mitted the world to get into such a state as 
to be troubled in any way by him and what 

represented. - 

Sitting with me at that table in the Krem- 

was one of those 40 or 50 men who serve 


lin 
the New York Times abroad—Bill Jordan. He . 


was representative of our best talent—a grave 
and courteous young man, a serious student 
of international affairs and a responsible re- 
porter. To prepare himself for work abroad 
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he learned two of the most difficult lan- 
guages in the world—Japanese and Russian, 

He was only one among many whom I saw 
at work in the field. Having seen them, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that I consider 
them the finest foreign service in existence. 
They are better even than the British diplo- 
matic corps. 

What I have said and what I am about 
to say here is based very largely on reports 
from New York Times correspondents as 
they flow day and night across the busy 
desk of our indefatigable foreign news edi- 
tor. 

I said a while back that we should try to 
formulate what our position is in the world 
situation of today. 

Well, this is how it looks from the vantage 
point of the foreign news editor’s desk at 
229 West 43d Street. 

LEADERSHIP CHALLENGED 

In the past 2 or 3 years, this Nation has 
come face to face with the fact that our 
leadership in the world is not automatic, 
exclusive, and permanent. 

In every corner of the globe, the political 
and material superiority of the West—even 
its moral superiority—is being challenged 
and questioned by nations that only a few 
decades ago were among the most backward 
on earth. ; 

The Suez Canal—the jugular vein of the 
Western World—is in the hands of a man 
who, to say the least, is not on our side. 

The sources of Middle East oil—tne life- 
blood of Western industry and commerce— 
are at the mercy of nations openly hostile 
to our policy and our philosophy. 

After tryling for centuries, the Russians 
have at last got a political and military foot- 
hold in the Middle East, the land bridge and 
battleground between East and West. 

One country after the other has so far 
lost its fears and suspicions of Communist 
imperialism that we now see Moscow’s diplo- 
mats, technoolgical experts, and trade en- 
voys replacing ours in many a foreign 
capital. 

Neutralism has spread so far and so fast 
that even our own allies in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization have been 
affected by it at times. 

Last year we had so completely lost con- 
tact with our best friends—the British and 
the French—that they were able to under- 
take a vital military operation against 
Egypt without even informing us, much less 
consulting us. 

Confronted suddenly with one of the 
greatest and most gallant revolutionary 
efforts of the 20th century—the rioting in 
Poland and the bloody revolt in Hungary— 
we were so ill prepared and powerless that 
we could only stand by, wring our hands, 
and watch brave men die. 

Then, to cap it all, we heard in the mystic 
reaches of outer space a still, small, me- 
chanical voice—small but insistent, and as 
ominous as the crack of doom. 

It was the voice of the first manmade de- 
vice to leap beyond the barriers of gravity 
and take the first step toward man’s con- 
quest of the universe. 

SCIENCE DREAM NEAR 


I think we should be very blunt with our- 
selyés in assessing the significance of Rus-~ 
sia’s success in launching an intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile and two space satellites. 

These events mean very simply that now, 
in the foreseeable future, the time will come 
when the science-fiction dream of push- 
button warfare will really come true. A 
man in Moscow will be able to push a but- 
tomand wipe out every urban center in the 
United States. 

The terrifying import of that thought is 
compounded by the fact that our own first 
attempt to launch a space satellite blew up 
in our faces at Cape Canaveral the other day. 
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Maybe you will say I am overstating the 
ease, that-I am exaggerating. That may be, 
but I am no longer in any mood to underés- 
timate the Russians and what they can ac- 
complish, and I don’t think you are either. 

What, in fact, have the Russians accom- 
plished ? 

As I say, let’s look the facts in the face 
and not be afraid of emphasizing my exag- 
geration. 

When I was in Moscow this year, they were 
preparing to celebrate the 40th year of Com- 
munist rule in the Soviet Union. 

In those 40 years, the Communist system, 
which we compare so unfavorably to our 
own, has in fact accomplished an incredible 
transformation in Russia. 

This is one of those facts that for a long 
time we chose not to believe simply because 
we did not choose to believe that commu- 
nism was in any way a workable system. 

No doubt we now realize that we were mis- 
taken. But the facts were there for us to 
see all the time. We simply did not take 
the trouble to look at them, or, if we did 
look at them, to face them squarely and as- 
sess them honestly. 

I’m not sure we have yet gotten over the 
habit of twisting the facts to suit our 
theories. 

I hope we have, for the facts are undeni- 
able. 

Another fact is that the Soviet Union is 
now breathing down our necks, economically 
speaking. They are only two jumps behind 
us—a decade or so behind us—in productive 
capacity. 

Their capacity is growing at a more rapid 
rate than ours, and their stated objective is 
to overtake us in the foreseeable future. 
When they claim they can do these things, 
we cannot any longer afford to ignore them 
or ridicule them. 


THIRD RULED BY REDS 


The Soviet Union, the largest country in 
the world, is now united under the Red 
banner with the most populous country in 
the world, Red China. One-third of hu- 
manity is already ruled by communism. 

By the end of this century, a mere 43 years 
from now, the normal rate of population in- 
crease alone will dictate that half the earth’s 
people will live under Communism. If a 
few more countries join the Communist 
camp, the non-Communists will be minority 
in the world before all of us in this room 
have lived out our lives. 

This is a grim prospect. Having recently 
been in the Soviet Union and Poland, I could 
offer you some consolation: 

I could tell you that it still takes three 
times as many men to produce a given 
amount of food under the Soviet collective 
farm system as under our system of free 
enterprise. 

I could tell you that the acute shortage of 
housing in Moscow is not likely to be re- 
lieved for another 10 to 20 years. 

I could tell you that beneath the decep- 
tively calm surface of life in the Communist 
countries the people are seething; they are 
demanding a better standard of living, 
greater individual liberty and freedom from 
fear. 

I could tell you that we still have more 
friends behind the Iron Curtain than in all 
of Western Europe. 

I could tell you that the enslaved peoples 
of Eastern Europe are waiting only for the 
day when they can break their bonds. 

FACTS WERE AVAILABLE 

But I don’t want ‘to dwell on such things. 
I want you, as I do, to count on the worst, 
not the best that could happen. 

We have too long been lulling ourselves 
with the thought that if only we will be 
patient, sooner or later the bad dream of 
communism will simply come to an end. 

Let’s not count on it. 
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I would much rather commend to you the 
words of Bill Benton, a former United States’ 
Senator who visited the Soviet Union in 1955, 

After studying the Soviet educational sys- 
tem and carefully assessing the results it 
was achieving, in relation to Soviet compe- 
tition with the United States, he came up 
with the following conclusion: 

“We stand in mortal danger,” he said, “of 


being outwitted, outtalked, ouemenoenett,. 


and outbuilt throughout the world.” 

Remember that Mr. Benton said that 2 
years ago. The thought did not occur to 
him only last month after the Russian sput- 
nik had appeared in the sky over the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The facts on which he based his conclu- 
sions were available to anyone who cared 
to look at them. Any intelligent observer 
could have reached the same conclusion 
years ago. 

I could say the same about the facts of 
Soviet training for science and engineering. 
Nearly 3 years ago the New York Times 
printed a long assessment of the Soviet ed- 
ucational system. It was just a month ago 
that the same basic facts were presented to 
the American people in a study by our De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Everybody knows the facts now. 

In 1913, before the First World War and 
the Russian Revolution, there were only 
190,000 trained specialists employed in the 
Russian economy. Now there are more than 
5 million. In the next 5 years that number 
will probably be doubled. 

In 1920, the Soviet Union had only 41,000 
engineers. They now have around 600,000. 
We have only a few more than 500,000. Last 
year, they graduated about 80,000 engineers. 
We graduated only 25,000. And right now 
the market for even those 25,000 is dwindling 
because of cutbacks in defense contracts and 
private industrial effort. 

I leave it to the educators and scientists to 
tell us how long it will take us to catch up 
with the Russians in training scientific tal- 
ent and putting that talent to effective use. 

I can only say that I won't lie easy in my 
bed at night until I know the gap is being 
closed, and I am sure you won’t sleep very 
well either. 

While we lie awake at night, we and our 
leaders should certainly be asking ourselves 
some serious questions. 

Perhaps the t question we need to ask 
is this: Do we really know what is happen- 
ing in our world, and do we understand. it? 

I am one of those people who most 
strongly deplore our tendency to shut our- 
selves off from people and places that are 
unpalatable to us. 

We need all the information we can get, 
and the way to get it is to go after it. 


WOULD THROW OPEN GATES 


I am in favor of throwing open the gates 
between our.country and the Soviet Union. 
We are already plainly suffering from our 
lack of knowledge about Soviet accomplish- 
ments and Soviet intentions. This is a 
defect that should be remedied at once. 

And I say, “Let the Russians come and 
see us too.” We have nothing to hide from 
them except our secret military installa- 
tions. Whatever they shouldn’t see, I 
shouldn't see. 


gree by our atmosphere of freedom and 
well-being. That would surely be to 
benefit. 

And we certainly would not suffer in a 
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created to destroy each other, that hope lies 
in better understanding among peoples. 

Und is not possible and- will 
never be possible without extensive personal 
contacts 

As @ newspaperman, I also think it was 
foolish for us to go so long without sending 
correspondents to Communist China. It is 
not necessary to like the Chinese Commu- 
nists in order to be interested in them. In 
fact, we must interest ourselves In them. 
We must know what they are doing, because 
some day they may be doing it to us. 

I'm glad to say that the State Department 
has now lifted-its ban against American cor- 
respondents in China. I hope the Chinese 
Government will soon respond by admitting 
some correspondents. They once offered to 
do so, but we let the opportunity slip. 

Aside from personal contacts and news- 
paper coverage in the countries that are our 
rivals and potential enemies, we must also 
maintain contact at the government level, 

It is depressing to recall how in recent 
years we have wasted our diplomatic talent 
because our di ts were deterred from 
doing their jobs by the fear of being branded 
as Communists and traitors. 

It seems shortsighted, to say the least, 
that every time we receive a proposition from 
the Soviet Union we start shaking our heads 
even before we have read what the Russians 
said. Some of our friends, in Canada, in 
Europe and in the East, are beginning to 
wonder whether we are really interested in 
even talking about peace. 

SYRIA, EGYPT SLIPPING 


It also seems regrettable that, even now, 
we have nearly lost contact with and sym- 
pathy for the Governments in Syria and 
Egypt, which are slipping out of our orbit 
into the Soviet sphere. From what we hear 
at the New York Times, both Syria and Egypt 
still have a hankering to be friendly with the 
West. 

In any case, we should be fully informed 
every day about the thinking in such coun- 
tries. We should have learned when Yugo- 
slavia broke off with the Soviet Union that no 
nation is ever irretrievably lost to the op- 
posing side. 

“ I repeat: Do we really know what is hap- 
pening in our world, and do we understand 


it? Moreover, are we oe on our informa-- 


tion in a realistic way 

I think maybe, as rh have tried to point out 
today, that we have begun to appreciate the 
fact that it is not an immutable law of 
nature that our God-given country is always 
and in everything going to be automatically 
the leader of the world. 

I think we have begun to appreciate that 
a high standard of living does not necessarily 
carry with it a high standard of security and 
a high standard of world leadership. 

I think we have begun to see, too, that it 
is not enough to be peaceful and to want 
peace. Peace has to be defemded and it has 
to be paid for. 

A few weeks ago in Dallas a plain-spoken 
man made a plain-spoken speech about the 
harsh alternatives that confront the free 
world today. His was the first speech of its 
kind that I recall reading in the present 
crisis. 

The speech was made, not by an American 


statesman, but by a Frenchman, Herve Alp- — 


hand, the French Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. He said: 


“The free world * * * must understand 
that in order to save the very foundation of 


its independence it will have to — beech 
a while, a lowering of its standard of li 

* * * That means, my friends, more 

ence tid pracane iy once gredbemnnmeg ah 
one of us. An unpleasant prospect, I kn 
but we simply must make great sacrifices 
we wish to survive.” 


Yes, an unpleasant prospect, as Mr. Ale 
‘phand says, but not as unpleasant as the 
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prospect of being outwitted and outmaneu<- 
vered in every area of the world, black- 
mailed into surrendering our principles and 
our freedoms, and perhaps ultimately de- 
stroyed by a power that does not hesitate to 
sacrifice its comforts to achieve its objec- 
tives. 
ANSWER TO EVERYTHING 

Since we succeeded in subduing Hitler- 
ism and fascism in the Second World War, 
we have tended to blame our new troubles 
on communism, That has been our answer 
to everything. But it has not proved to be 
an answer that.was universally applicable 
and universally acceptable. It has not solved 
our problems. 

It didn’t save China. It didn’t rescue 
Hungary. It hasn’t dissuaded Syria and 
Egypt. It hasn’t convinced India. It didn’t 
help us to win the race for outer space. 

Perhaps we should not spend so much 
time denouncing everything the Commu- 
nists do. We should see whether we our- 
selves are doing all we can to keep pace 
with the Communists in the areas that are 
vital to our national survival. 

Have we done as much as we can, in the 
way of money, effort, help, and guidance; to 
keep the friendship of the uncommitted na- 
tions, the new nations now emerging from 
colonialism? 

Have we properly concentrated our re- 
sources to meet the competition we are get- 
ting from the Russians? Is it sound national 
policy for us to spend $250 million for a 
new automobile model while cutting down 
on scientific research and weapons develop- 
ment? 

Is it wise for us to educate our young peo- 
ple for more and more leisure and less and 
less work? 

Is it intelligent of us to pay our school- 
teachers less than we give a good bricklayer? 

Is the curriculum of our public schools and 


' colleges really geared to the requirements of 


the age of space travel and atomic warfare? 

Is it sensible of us to restrict the produc- 
tion on our farms and squirrel away our sur- 
plus food when half the world is hungry 
and a handful of grain will win a friend in 
any city in Asia? 

Can we go around the world convincingly 
preaching unity, economic justice, democ- 
tracy, and freedom when we still tolerate so 
much disunity and injustice at home? 

Can we, on the basis of our record, hold 
ourselves up before our Allies as the infal- 
lible leaders of the free world, or de we have 
to take counsel with and advice from our 
friends at every turn? 

In brief, have we been doing and are we 
doing all that we can for ourselves or have 
we been blaming others too much? 

Have we established the right order of 
priorities in the use of our national resources 
and our national talents? 


AMERICANS URGED TO ACT 


I don’t propose to answer these questions 
here today. I have come to you with some 
information and some questigns—the in- 
formation that reaches us at 229 ‘West 43d 
Street in New York and the questions that 
occur to us as we edit the day’s news for 
our readers. : 


United, conscious of our in- 
confident of our destiny, we can 
meet the challenge of 1958, as we have met 


_ economy,” thus to “make a substantial con- 
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the strength, the courage, and the virtue to 
do them., But we must face facts as they 
are, We must neither surrender to a foolish 
optimism nor succumb to a timid and 
ignoble pessimism.” 





High Interest Rates and the Oregon 
Lumber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO) 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a statement by him and an edi- 
torial from the Oregonian, of Portland, 
Oreg. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER ON HIGH 
INTEREST RATES AND THE OREGON LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


The State of Oregon has been desperately 
crippled economically by the so-called hard- 
money program and its adverse impact on 
housing. Relaxation of this policy is essen- 
tial to Oregon's business revival, and some 
of us have been urging such a change in the 
management of our currency for the past 
2 years. 

On November 16, 1957, the Oregonian of 
Portland published an effective editorial en- 
titled “Timeiy Credit Action.” Motivation 
for the editorial was the lowering of the 
Federal Reserve discount rate at certain dis- 
trict banks from 3% percent to 3 percent, a 
most mild and gingerly relaxation, indeed. 

I should like to cail special attention to 
one key. sentence in the Oregonian’s editorial. 
This is the sentence: 

“The wood products industry of the North- 
west is a prime example of an industry de- 





' pressed by a building slowdown caused by 


high interest and diminished credit.” 

This one sentence epitomizes in a nutshell 
what has happened to Oregon’s lumber econ- 
omy due to the tight-money policies of the 
Republican national administration. Hous- 
ing is the cream of the lumber market. 
When housing is down, lumber is down. 
Housing is an industry mainly reliant on 
credit. When credit is dried up or made 


' gearce at the source, housing suffers accord- 


ingly—ergo, lumber likewise suffers. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of November 
16, 1957] 


Timety Crepir AcTION 


The Federal Reserve Board, administrator 
of the Federal Reserve System of 12 Reserve 
banks and their 24 branches, and of all 
national banks and 1,800 State banks which 
are members, is supposed to be above poli- 
tics. Operating in its fiscal tower, the Board 
attempts to immunize itself from the piteous 
wails of politicians that its policies are ruin- 
ing industries and making fat cats out of 
lenders. ‘ 

The Federal Reserve System, in the words 
of William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman, 
does what it can “at all times, to assure 
monetary and credit conditions that will 
foster high levels of business and employ- 
ment, maintain the stability of the dollar, 
and promote sustainable growth in the 
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tribution to raising the standards of the 
people as a whole.” 

In line with this, the Federal Reserve 
Board has been battling inflation on the 
credit front. In the past 3 years, it has 
raised the discount rate—the interest rate 
the Federal Reserve banks charge their 
member banks for loans—7 times. 

Now, the Board has announced reduction 
of the discount rate at 4 of its 12 district 
banks from 314 to 3 percent—a reduction 
which may be expected to reach the other 
8 banks soon. The reason given: “It is 
recognition that inflation, at least tem- 
porarily, has ceased to be the dominant 
factor in the economy. * * * The inflation- 
ary pressure has cooled.” 

The assault on the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy—a policy most 
influenced by the Federal Reserve System’s 
fight to curb inflation— has emphasized for 
some time that there are soft spots in the 
economy. The wood-products industry of 
the Northwest is a prime example of an 
industry depressed by a building slowdown 
caused by high interest and diminished 
credit. 

Thus, reversal of the interest trend under 
Federal Reserve policy should, in time, be 
reflected in easier credit, more building and 
stimulation of lumber sales. It should, that 
is, unless even this small relaxation of in- 
terest rates results in another upsurge of 
inflation. This seems doubtful—and is, at 
least, a risk which should be taken in view 
of the slowdown in the national economy 
and considerable unemployment. 

Whether or not the political attacks on 
the Eisenhower administration echOed in 
the board room of the Federal Reserve Sy- 
stem, the reduced interest order is welcome. 
The national economy is closely geared to 
liberal credit, and it is not only the politi- 
cians who believe that credit has been too 
severely restricted for the past 6 months. 


Se 


Government Boatbuilding Contract 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing 1954, the Senate Small Business 
Committee held several hearings and 
issued a report on the procurement of 
a number of tugboats by the Department 
of the Navy. Senate Report 2506 of the 
83d Congress summarized our commit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations. 

There is now available a later study 
of this general subject. A special com- 
mittee of the American Boat Builders 
and Repairers Association was appointed 
last year to check on the experiences of 
smaller boatyards in their dealings with 
the Government since 1950. The interim 
report of this private, group is also so 
valuable as a follwthrough on our earlier 
work that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT CoN 
TRACT COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN BoaT 
BUILDERS AND REPAIRERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
At the January 22, 1957, annual meeting 

of the American Boat Builders & Repairers 
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Association, Inc., a committee headed by 
Roger Starr of Sound Ship Building Corp. 
was appointed to study the experiences of 
boat builders, including association mem- 
bers, on Government eontracts since the 
Korean emergency. 

The committee sent out about 150 ques- 
tionnaires to all of the holders of boat build- 
ing contracts in the United States. The list 
of such contractors was partially supplied by 
the United States Navy Bureau of Ships, and 
supplemented by the personal knowledge of 
members of the committee and other mem- 

ers of the association. 

Questionnaires were returned covering 55 
separate boat building contracts. Further 
information obtained individually and pri- 
vately by members of the committee makes 
it possible to evaluate the results of 70 con- 
tracts. 

After study of the answers to the question- 
naires, together with other data made avail- 
able, your committee reports as follows: 

1. One objective of the Government in its 
continuing defense expenditures is the in- 
suring to the American people of a strong 
and stable industrial mobilization base for 
possible future emergency production re- 
quirements. This policy has been frequently 
enunciated by high officials of the Govern- 
men*+. Far from helping the stability and 
growth of the boat-building industry, the 
net effect of the large amount of Govern- 
ment work performed since the start of the 
Korean emergency in 1950 has been seriously 
detrimental to the industry. Of the con- 
tracts covered in the questionnaires, 60 per- 
cent described as being unsatisfactory in 
their total results from the point of view of 
the shipyards. Forty-six percent of the con- 
tracts covered in the questionnaires resulted 
in losses to the shipyards, and every one of 
the losses was described by the contractor in- 
volved as being sufficiently serious to hamper 
the contractor's productive capacity. 

2. Your committee concludes that the 
ability of American boat buildtrs to turn out 
small combatant and- support craft for 
United States defense purposes has been 
undermined as a result of the heavy losses 
referred to above. 

3. The types of vessels supplied by the 
industry to the Navy Department included 
war vessels such as minesweepers contain- 
ing a high degree of specialized electronic 
work and other complex systems which, it 
is reasonable to state, require well-trained 
productive personnel, as well as adequately 
equipped yards for their satisfactory con- 
struction. In addition, other specialized 
vessels such as patrol craft, landing craft, 
and rescue craft were supplied by the ship- 
yards to the Department of Defense. Under 
other contracts, standard commercial-type 
vessels, such as tugboats and barges were 
procured. On the basis of the completed 
questionnaires, your committee concludes 


the type of vessel built. Builders in each 
category faced similar financial difficulties. 
Not one instance was found in which a ves- 
sel delivered under any of the contracts was 
rejected by the Navy for poor workmanship 
or construction. 

4. Your committee finds that the location 
6f the yard has a very vital bearing on 
whether or not the contractor was able to 
avoid losses. The personnel, staff, and ex- 
perience of the local supervisor of shipluild- 
ing also a to have a marked bearing 
on. the avoidance of loss by the contractor. 
For example, of 11 builders:in 1 district, 10 
reported to your committee that their pro- 


Navy 
procurement. The 1lth builder in the dis- 
trict builds only large combat vessels. Your 
committee finds that builders on the Pacific 
coast had more successful experience than 
those in other parts of the country. 
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5. Your committee finds that the Bureau 
of Ships has not established a national pol- 
icy with regard to the interpretation of con- 
tract language and construction standards. 
As a result, the experience of shipbuilders 
varies markedly from district to district, and 
the completed vessels themselves vary widely 
in accordance with standards acceptable in 
different ereas, Even within certain dis- 
tricts, policy varied widely, and depended to 
a noteworthy degree on the individual in- 
spection officer resident at each yard. 

6. At the same time, your committee finds 
that the industry ‘itself is to blame for 
some of its own difficulties. The answers 
vo a number of questionnaires indicated that 
even experienced boatbuilders, relying on 
Navy procedures as they existed during pre- 
vious emergencies, did not fully understand 
specifications, plans, and contract conditions 
until after their first peacetime naval con- 
tract was well underway. Your committee 
finds that there has been no effort by the 
industry itself to educate itself as to general 
requirements and conditions applying to 
naval construction during peacetime in the 
postwar period. 

7. Your committee finds that the prob- 
lems of small boatbuilders have not been 
adequately understood by procurement offi- 
cials of the United States Navy. Special 
difficulty exists with respect to plan revi- 
sions and inadequacies, contract terms, 


financial procedures, and the method of. 


evaluating the cost of change orders. With 
their limited financial resources, many boat- 
builders have had to accept less compensa- 
tion than they felt justified for contract 
changes, because of their pressing need for 
ready cash. Your committee finds that de- 
lays in the receipt of Government material 
and plans have also been responsible for 
considerable difficulty, even though compen- 
sation was granted for such late delivery 
in 59 percent of the contracts covered by 
the questionnaire. Tabulating the filled-out 
questionnaires, your committee finds that 
*81 percent of claims for compensation for 
late delivery of Government-furnished ma- 
terials were regarded by the contractors as 
being inadequately satisfied by the Govern- 
ment. Sixty-five percent of the contracts 
covered by the questionnaire which failed to 
show a profit, included late delivery of Gav- 
ernment-furnished material as one of the 
items of difficulty in the contract history. 

8. Your committeé recommends as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Since questionnaires were returned to 
cover less than 25 percent of the total num- 
ber of contracts, we recommend that fur- 
ther serious study should be given to this 
question by the association. Because of the 
Nation's vital interest in this matter we rec- 
ommend that a formal and personal request 
be made of the Bureau of Ships to cooperate 
in this effort and that the importance of the 


wo i Bure i 
that the loss experience was unrelated to °‘ paged ste mee Mh -Phace ST eee 


and to appropriate Members of the Con- 
gress. To assist in this effort, your commit- 
tee recommends specifically: 

(1) That the widest possible publicity be 


committee and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships to explain the significance of the 
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vessel-procurement policies for the future 
must be sound; the alternative is the de- 
struction of the smai]-vessel industry, and, 


tly, the inability of the Navy to | 


consequen 
get what it needs in the smali-vessel field in 
time of national emergency. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Rocer Srare, Chairman. 





World Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN — 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
it was my privilege to address the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Association in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on November 25, 1957. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
my remarks be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Worwp Arrams 


(Address by Senator THos. E. Martin, West- 
ern Grain & Feed Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 25, 1957) 

It is with a feeling of great responsibility 
that I appear on your program today to dis- 
cuss world affairs at this critical period. 
Your invitation to participate in this meet- 
ing was accepted last August. 

‘There have been many challenging develop- 
ments in our international relations since 
the Congress adjourned. I shall enumerate a 





few of the more significant ones. Soviet — 


Russia fostered an artificial crisis involving 
Turkey and Syria as the General Assembly of 
the United Nations convened in New York. 
They launched two satellites into outer space, 
the sputnik and the muttnik. Within the 
Kremlin the game of Russian roulette con- 
tinues with the demotion of Marshal Zhukov. 

My service in Washington began in 1939, 
the year the Germans invaded Poland. 
World Affairs have dictated congressional. 
attitudes on domestic matters ever since. , 
They determine the level of our Federal 
budget, the tax burdens of our people, and 
our freedom to operate our own economy. 
Accordingly, I welcome this opportunity to 
review some of these more recent develop- 
ments in a broader perspective and to suggest 
the course of action we should follow. 

The conduct of foreign policy by any gov- 
ernment Fequires an assessment of the aims 
and objectives of all other nations. Such 
an assessment must include an 
appraisal of each nation’s capabilities in 
terms of available military and economic 
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assessing the world scene. Russia’s develop- 
ment of an earth satellite may have no im- 
mediate military significance but we must 
not discount its tremendous propaganda 
value in winning the loyalties of the uncom- 
mitted nations. 

In my opinion, Soviet scientific progress is 
our great challenge. I am confident that we 
can show the world that a free people can 
produce military as well as the eco- 
nomic goods desired by its citizens, without 
infringing on individual liberties and free- 
doms. ; 

Regardless of public statements to the con- 
trary, Kremlin policymakers know that no 
United States administration could ever take 
us into an offensive war. Our people want 
peace and have no interest in foreign con- 
quests. We are willing to make any neces- 
sary sacrifices to maintain our security and 
the freedom of others who are willing to join 
us in assuming the burdens of defending our 
way of life. 

Many years before I came to Congress I 
taught military science and tactics at the 
University of Iowa. Throughout World War 
Il, I served on the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
During this period I closely followed the” 
military achievements of Marshal Zhukov. 
With the assistance of Marshal Sokolovsky, 
his chief of staff, he administered the first 
major defeat to the Nazis on the eastern 
front. He saved Moscow and later Stalin- 
grad. It was Zhukov who led the Russian 
forces into Berlin. The present NATO com- 
mander of all ground forces between Switzer- 
land and the Baltics is a West German, 
Lieutenant General Speidel. He was once 
chief of staff to General Rommel and fought 
the allied forces on both the east and west 
fronts during World War II. He has publicly 
stated that he considers Zhukov one of the 
three most brilliant leaders he opposed in 
that conflict. The others are Generals Brad- 
ley and Patton. 

The demotion of Marshal Zhukov is a 
eause for considerable concern. He was a 
military hero and the idol of many Rus- 
sians. Earlier this year the Russian propa- 
ganda magazine, U. S. S. R., printed in 
English for distribution in the United States, 
eulogized him. Incidentally, this magazine 
is distributed here in accordance with an 
agreement permitting us to distribute a 
magazine printed in Russian within the So- 
viet Union depicting life in the United States 
on a reciprocal basis. I believe our actions 
present a more consistent story to the Rus- 
sians than they have given to us. 

Marshal Zhukov, as a soldier, knows the 
capabilities of our military forces. President 
Eisenhower and Marshal Zhukov had a feel- 
ing of mutual respect for each other’s abili- 
ties. Zhukov is just as tough as any other 
Russian, and he ruthlessly crushed the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters a year ago, but he 
appreciated the to human survival 
on this planet of a nuclear war. I know 
that as long as he was in command of the 
Russian military establishment, it would 
have been quite difficult to secure his con- 
sent for a military adventure which might 
start world war III. He exerted his influ- 
ence within the Communist presidium to 
tonvince-the party leadership that nuclear 
Weapons were so dangerous that no nation 
could survive a general conflict. 

The displacement of Zhukov also sup- 
Planted Marshal Sokolovsky. The appoint- 
Ment of the new Defense Minister, Marshal 
Malinovsky, who is assisted by Marshal 
Konev, elevates a pair who, hate everything 
we stand for. Konev has been in charge of 
the Warsaw pact forces, Russia’s anti-NATO 

: was chief of all Soviet 


Part in Soviet machinations the 
Koreans throughout the unhappy 
Period of the Korean war. 
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Zhukov’s removal concentrates power in 
the hands of one man, Nikita Khrushchev. 
He, too, may desire peace and hopes to 
avoid war. Yet, it is far more difficult to 
predict the actions of a government domi- 
nated by one man than to forecast the 
actions of the millions of peaceloving peo- 
ple in our country who ultimately determine 
this Nations’ policies. 

The instability of the present Russian Gov- 
ernment is only too apparent as we look back 
and account for those in positions of au- 
thority who have left the scene since the 
death of Stalin. His successors used Zhukov 
to curb Beria’s secret police, and then 
executed Beria. After this, Malenkov, the 
Premier, was demoted. Next, Molotov, Ka- 
ganovich, and Shepilov, last year’s Foreign 
Minister and former editor of Pravda, dis- 
appeared. Now we witness the demotion of 
Zhukov. We cannot help but wonder who 
will be next. 

The policies of such a government are 
completely unpredictable. When its lead- 
ers have vast economic resources and able 
scientists at their disposal, they may easily 
develop delusions of grandeur. The his- 
tory books are filled with tragic tales of hu- 
man suffering caused by such men as 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon—and in our own 
generation: The Kaiser, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Tojo, and Stalin. The New York Times 
expert on Russia, Harrison E. Salisbury, ex- 
pressed my sentiments in the editorial page 
of his paper on November 10. This is how 
he views the present Russian scene: 

“But the earth satellites are not the source 
of the gravest concern. The true threat 
really springs from the fatal flaw in the 
Soviet system itself—its almost unbélievable 
political primitivism, once again revealed in 
the crisis over the dismissal of Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov as Defense Minister. 

“When the stone-age Soviet political 
structure is harnessed to 21st century tech- 
nology a combination is created that is 
calculated to frighten even the most san- 

ine. 

“It is a little like seeing a 300-horsepower 
automobile speed down a crowded highway 
while 3- men in the front seat fight for 
the wheel and 2 in the rear seat poise 
ready to plunge a dagger into the back of 
the man who wins the front-seat struzgle. 

“The problem that confronts the world is 
not simply that of producing a faster auto- 
mobile, a rocket that will fly farther, or a 
missile that will blow a bigger hunk off the 
earth’s surface than any the Russians create. 

“The problem is much more difficult. It 
is to try to prevent a Soviet internal political 
crisis from burning into a world disaster.” 

During the Truman administration our 
policy toward Russia was based on a theory 
of containment, developed by Ambassador 
Kennan. It was supposed to keep Russia 
from expanding by building up internal 

ures and thus further a change in 
Soviet policy. Mr. Salisbury shows that this 
was an illusion. In the same editorial from 
which I just quoted, he said: 

“Nor will ‘roll-back’ or ‘liberation’ fill to- 
day’s needs. A creative new policy will have 
to be evolved, taking into account not alone 
the newly exposed strength of the Soviet 
Union but also its chronic and dangerous 
internal weaknesses, 

“These weaknesses are largely political. 
They stem from two sources—Russian his- 
tory and tradition and Communist Party 
theory and practice. 

“In combination they add up to one thing. 
The Soviet Union has no viable structure of 
government. It is ruled today essentially as 
it was in the time of Ivan the Great. Today's 
Soviet state is not quite so advanced a gov- 
ernmental structure as was that of France 
under Louis XIV or England in the time of 
Charles I. 
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“There exists in the Soviet Union today no 
constitutional means for the transfer of 
power from one man to another, no method 
whereby the authority of one man may be 
legally constituted, no mechanism that en- 
ables one leader to supplant another 
peacefully. 

“The law of the jungle is the only law that 
prevails within the Kremlin. Intrigue, plots, 
counter-plots, the eternal struggle of ambi- 
tious men for power—this was the Russian 
tradition long before Lenin and his Com- 
munists seized power in 1917. Forty years of 
Communist rule have done nothing to sup- 
plant the old Russian tradition of tyranny. 

“Indeed, the conspiratorial quasi-military 
form of the Communist Party acts almost 
as a guaranty that a permanent struggle for 
power will rage at the heart of the Soviet 
state. 

“It means that at the core of Soviet power 
there exists a flaw that at any time might 
have lethal consequences. There is the pos- 
sibility that any moment an ambitious 
Soviet politician, locked in a fight for per- 
sonal supremacy, may provoke a foreign 
crisis to serve his own political ends. 

“Indeed, there is evidence to suggest 
that precisely this tactic lay behind the 
Syrian crisis and that the whole recent 
Middle East flareup had its origin some- 
where in the political maneuvering of Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and Marshal Zhukov.” 

All our citizens must be aware of the 
potential hazards implicit in the downgrad- 
ing of Zhukov. The acceptance of his 
demotion by the Russian people shows that 
they are still at the mercy of propaganda 
supplied by the ruling clique, whoever they 
may be. 

Marshal Zhukov was charged with an at- 
tempt to rewrite the history of World War 
II and to take credit for the achievements 
of others in the liberation of Russia. I am 
sure that Russian history books now will be 
appropriately rewritten so as to minimize 
Marshal Zhukov’s military accomplishments, 
Stalin started the process of rewriting his- 
tory, and these revisions have continued 
ever since. I sometimes wonder how Russian 
children learn their history. The past 
changes with the present and the future. 

We have been educated in a country 
where freedom of speech and of the press is 
the inherent constitutional right of every 
individual. Therefore, most of us find it 
dificult to understand how the Russian 
People can accept the myth of Stalin as the 
savior of mankind one day and shortly 
after his death learn that he was a tyrant 
without losing faith in their self-appointed 
leaders. 

A year ago the United Nations General 
Assembly concentrated its attention on the 
difficulties in the Middle East which origi- 
nated with Egypt’s nationalization of the 
Suez Canal. It condemned Soviet brutality 
in. Hungary. Again, 82 nations are now 
meeting in New York for the 12th session 
of the General Assembly. The Suez Canal 
is reopened, but the issue of its nationaliza- 
tion has not been resolved. Oil from the 
Middle East is once more flowing to Western 
Europe. An uneasy peace has been main- 
tained in the Middle East. Hungary is still 
under .the Communist yoke. Hungary’s 
tragic suffering, however, has disillusioned 
many potential Communist adherents. The 
U. N. General Assembly has once again con- 
demned Russian interference in Hungary. 

Last spring. the Congress supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s promise that we would 
provide military assistance for any nation in 
the Middle East threatened with invasion or 
the loss of its freedom by attack from any 
country under the control of international 
communism. Congress also authorized the 
use of additional funds for economic assist- 
ance to countries in the Middle East. Our 
efforts have contributed to an uneasy peace. 
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For the moment the tensions between Syria 
and Turkey have been eased. This is a danger 
spot of tremendous importance to all of us 
as Turkey has a common border with Rus- 
sia, and is a member of the NATO alliance. 
If Russia should attack Turkey to support 
Syria, it would be extremely serious. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made our position very 
clear. His leadership was largely responsible 
for Syria’s withdrawing the Turkish-Syrian 
dispute from the General Assembly’s agenda. 
Recent statements by Khrushchev clearly 
show that the Russians continue to fish in 
troubled waters. I hope that the Syrian 
crisis is now permanently behind us, but we 
may expect other synthetic crises in the 
future. 

Next month President Eisenhower will go 
to Paris to strengthen the NATO alliance. 
He is in a unique position to contribute to 
this effort because of his long service as 
commander of the NATO forces before he 
returned to the United States to assume the 
duties we have thrust upon him. 

Our principal allies, Britain and France, 
have not yet recovered from the effects of 
last year’s Suez crisis. France experienced 
a series of Cabinet crises and its military and 
economic strength have been sapped by its 
inability to bring peace in Algeria. The Brit- 
ish economy, too, has been sorely strained. 
Prime Minister Macmillan is making every 
effort to support the forces of freedom with- 
out destroying Britain’s economic structure. 

President Eisenhower’s participation in 
this NATO Conference will provide leadership 
for the free world at this historic meeting. 
It may make it possible for free nations to 
combine their efforts better. This could be 
accomplished by integrating the military 
programs of NATO, SEATO, and the signers 
of the Baghdad Pact. President Eisenhower 
also is seeking to develop a cooperative ef- 
fort so that the free world may better pool 
its scientific resources. 

In response to the announcement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's decision to go to Paris, 
Russia demanded a new summit conference. 
At a special session of the supreme Soviet 
to honor the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik-revolution, Nikita Khrushchev again 
called for a high-level meeting of repre- 
sentatives of capitalist and Socialist coun- 
tries so as to reach an agreement on exclud- 
ing war as a means of solving political ques- 
tions. In appraising this request, we nat- 
urally look back at the developments since 
President Eisenhower went to Geneva in the 
summer of 1955. The Russian representa- 
tion at that conference included Molotov 
and Zhukov. They are no longer in power 
and have been repudiated, not by the Rus- 
sian people, but by those now in control of 
the Communist Party. With whom can we 
meet? What assurance do we have that they 
will be in a position to carry out any com- 
mitments they may make? 

The heads of state at the summit con- 
ference in 1955 agreed on the need for the 
reunification of Germany with free elec- 
tions. A meeting of foreign ministers fol- 
lowed the summit conference. Secretary 
Dulles and other western diplomats met with 
Mr. Molotov, and we all know what happened. 
Exactly nothing. 

I would certainly look askance at another 
summit conference until I know that the 
Russians are truly interested in working for 
peace. They must first achieve sufficient 
internal harmony within their own regime so 
that our leaders know that commitments 
made will be implemented in the future. 

The world’s most urgent need is an agree- 
ment to adopt practical and workable dis- 
armament proposals. For many months we 
participated in the work of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission in an effort 
to reach an acceptable vlan which would 
provide security to both the Russians and 
the western allies, This fall the Russians 
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withdrew from these , discussions. The 
United Nations General Assembly, now 
meeting in New York, by an overwhelming 
majority adopted a resolution calling for 
the resumption of negotiations by the five- 
nation disarmament subcommittee. In my 
judgment the resumption of these negotia- 
tions, rather than a new dramatic summit 
conference will do much to assure the peace 
of the world. 

President Eisenhower, in his address to 
the Nation on November 7, expressed my 
views when he said: 

“What the world needs today even more 
than a giant leap into outer space is a giant 
step toward peace. Time and again we have 
demonstrated our eagerness to take such a 
step. As a start in this direction, I urge the 
Soviets now to aline themselves with the 
practical and workable disarmament propos- 
als, approved yesterday by a large majority in 
the United Nations.” 

Russia’s sudden decision to boycott future 
sessions of the disarmament conferences 
leads me to the conclusion that they are 
on the verge of additional important scien- 
tific developments. She believes these will 
give her greater leverage at subsequent dis- 
armament meetings. 

Admiral * Strauss, the Chairman of our 
Atomic Energy Commission, recently dis- 
cussed Russia’s rejection of the United States 
proposal advanced by Baruch to ban the use 
of atomic weapons in the United Nations 
Security Council in the late 1940’s. He be- 
lieved this decision was based on the fact 
that, at that time, they had already made 
considerable progress in the development of 
the atomic bomb. Admiral Strauss, a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission under 
President Truman, was responsible for devel- 
oping the monitoring system which enabled 
us to detect the first atomic explosion within 
Soviet Russia. 

What is the real significance to America 
of sputnik and “muttnik.” It lies in the fact 
that although we have contributed great 
scientific and engineering advances to man- 
kind, we have foolishly underestimated Rus- 
sian scientific capabilities. We assumed that 
their developments were the result of exploit- 
ing captured German scientists. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, although 
the Russians benefitted from their con- 
tributions. 

The first scientific attempt to understand 
the elements and to indicate their atom 
structure was made by a Russian scientist, 
Mendeleef, in 1869. He gave the world the 
periodic table, the tool to begin our study 
of the atom: In aeronautics we are indebted 
to Igor Sikorsky (who fied to this country 
after the Bolshevik revolution) for his con- 
tributions in the development of the 
helicopter. They are proof of Russia’s scien- 
tific brilliance. 

We must remember also the policy of 
Russia as set out in the last will of Peter 
the Great, written in 1725, as follows: 

“Endeavor, by every possible. means, to 
bring in, from the neighboring civilized 
countries of Europe, officers in times of war, 
and learned men in times of peace, thus giv- 
ing the Russian people the advantages en- 
joyed by other countries, without allowing 
them to lose any of their own self-respect.” 

The taking into Russia of the German 
scientists, following World War II, and mak- 
ing use of their skills no doubt helped 
Russia expedite her program for advance- 
ment in the sciences and in the develop- 

ment of her satellite and defense programs, 


Again let me quote from Mr. Salisbury, 
who for many years has closely observed the 
Russian scene for the New York Times: 

“The present technology is founded on 
Russian tradition. Russia’s scientific his- 
tory is as brilliant as any in Europe. Czarist 
Russia heavily subsidized pure science, re- 
search, and technology. Communist Russia 


inherited this tradition and superimposed 
one of its own. 

“From the start, science, education, and 
technical advancement was the heart of 
the Communist program. So it was laid 
down by Lenin and so it was carried on by 
Stalin. Stalin broadened the scientific. 
technical program started by Lenin. 

“Like his predecessors Ivan and Peter, 
Stalin was perfectly willing to pay any price 
in human sacrifice for industrial and tech. 
nical achievement. The cost was enormous, 
But he got results. 

“In large measure today’s earth satellites 
are a monument to Stalin and his single. 
minded determination.” 

Any dictatorship can concentrate its 
available resources on a few limited prod. 
ucts and achieve startling results. Our ap. 
proach to the satellite program has been to 
cooperate in the advancement of science 
through participation in-the International 
Geophysical Year, a_ scientific program 
sponsored by a meeting of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions held in Rome 
in October 1954. As President Eisenhower 
stated: 

“Our satellite program has never been con. 
ducted as a race with other nations. Rather, 
it has been carefully scheduled as part of 
the scientific work of the International Geo. 
physical Year. 

“The United States satellite program has 
been designed from its inception for maxi- 
mum results in scientific research. The 
scheduling of this program has been de- 
scribed to, and closely coordinated with, the 


International Geophysical Year scientists of 


all countries. As a result of passing full 
information on our project to the scientists 
of the world, immediate tracking of the 
United States satellite will be possible, and 
the world’s scientists will know at once its 
orbit and the appropriate times for 
observation.” 

In spite of the fact that we have disclosed 
our progress to all other countries and have 
furnished them with complete information, 
the_Russians did not give us the code to 
the signals transmitted by sputnik. 

I never subscribed to a once popular theory 
that.the Russians were incapable of making 
great scientific contributions, nor do I now 
join those who deprecate our own scientific 
achievements. When did Russia achieve its 
apparent lead over the United States in the 
field of rocketry? Dr. Werner von Braun, & 
German, who developed the V-2 rocket, and 
who is now a United States citizen and 
Director of the Development Operations Divi- 
sion of the Army’s Redstone Arsenal, should 
know. In reply to the question, “How do you 
account for the U. S. 8S. R.’s apparent ability 
to outstrip the United States in reaching into 
space?” he said: 

“The main reason is that the United States 
had no ballistic-missile program worth men- 


tioning between 1945 and 1951. * * * Thus, 


our present dilemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now, 
but that we did not work hard enough during 
the first 6 to 10 years after the war.” 


When the Congress reconvenes in Jan 
many Members will propose vast new s 


ing programs. It is my conviction that this | 
is not the answer to our problem, and I am 


happy that I am supported in this view 
Dr. von Braun. He was asked specifi 


whether money was a factor in the develop- 


ment of missiles and satellites at this 








“I believe that, by and large, our five 
ballistic-missile. programs could not 
speeded up appreciably by increases in f 
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cutbacks a few months ago; but if the orig- 
inal budget figures are reinstated, it is my 
pelief that much more could not be 
intelligently spent on their development. 

“In many fields we are virtually scraping 
the bottom of the reservoir of knowledge, and 
the efforts to refill that reservoir with ade- 
quate research funds have been limited. 

“We don’t need excessive amounts of extra 
money—we certainly don’t have to double our 
present missile budget. But some additional 
funds for basic and applied research and de- 
velopments for future growth potential would 
help tremendously in the long run.” 

The last Congress, which was under the 
control of the Democrat Party, refused to ap- 
propriate all the funds President Eisenhower 
requested for the Defense Department. I 
hope they will now give the President what 
he needs, but that they will not force un- 
necessary and unwanted billions of new ap- 
propriations upon him. 

The great challenge from Russia’s scien- 
tific advances is in the field of education. 
We have thousands of talented Dboys and girls 
in our country who could meke great con- 
tributions as engineers and scientists. They 
are unable to follow scientific careers be- 
cause they -are inadequately prepared in 
mathematics and science in many of our 
high schools. To maintain our supremacy in 
the intellectual contest with the Russians 
requires a reexamination of the curriculum 
in all of our secondary schools. An engi- 
neering education cannot be secured from 
one of our great institutes of technology un- 
less a mastery of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry has first been achieved in high 
school. 

The President, the Congress, and those 
charged with education at every level of 
government must meet Russia’s bid for su- 
premacy in technology. It represents, in my 
judgment, the real significance of sputnik 
and muttnik. 

We should not be surprised at Russia’s 
scientific achievements. A study published 
by the National Science Foundation in 1955, 
entitled, “Soviet Professional Manpower,” 
was a warning to our educators. It showed 
that in recent years we were graduating ap- 
proximately 24,000 engineers with bachelor’s 
degrees, while Russia was graduating more 
than 50,000. 

While our educators were concerned with 
progressive education and the deemphasis 
of grades for scholastic achievement, the 
Russians focused their attention on the im- 
provement of educational standards. 

The National Science Foundation’s study 
included this significant statement on Rus- 
sian secondary education: 

“From 1931 to 1934 various decrees were 
issued which embodied this educational pol- 


‘icy in specific terms, such, for example, as 


the establishment of regular class instruc- 
tion, home ts, required attendance, 
regular composition of class contingents, in- 
dividual grading, restored authority of the 
teacher, etc. These measures were all aimed 
at raising the standards of learning and 
tightening discipline.” 

The curriculum in Russia’s secondary 
Schools provides a foundation for advanced 
scientific educa in colleges and tech- 
nical schools. e study of the National 
Science Foundation also said: 
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the wide variation in the amount of time 
devoted to science and mathematics courses 
by American high schools. This becomes 
even more significant when it is considered 
that Soviet 10-year schools do not offer any 
optional or elective courses, which are usual 
in American secondary education. Despite 
the variations in the time allocated to 
science in American high schools, it is ob- 
vious that in most instances it is substan- 
tially less than-in the Soviet case. In addi- 
tion, because of the elective system, only 
a small portion of all students in American 
high schools ever take courses in science and 
mathematics at all. Of course the great con- 
centration on science instruction in the So- 
viet Union may be at the expense of what 
many of our educators would consider essen- 
tial subjects for a balanced general educa- 
tion. However great the latter sacrifice may 
be, the fact remains that the Soviet educa- 
tional system offers much more than our 
own in the teaching of science at the second- 
ary-school level.” 

A few weeks ago the United States Office 
of Education released the results of a 2-year 
study entitled “Education in the U. 8. S. R.” 
It clearly shows that the Russians have 
gained their present strength through their 
approach to the education of youth. This 
report stated that: 

“The Soviet school child gets a much 
heavier program than his counterpart in the 
United States. He goes to school 6 days a 
week, has a rigid course of studies, and is 
under constant pressure to excel. Instead 
of the leisurely pace of American schools, 
there is a continuous drive for top perform- 
ance. 

“More attention is paid to the gifted child. 
He is singled out at an early age and given 
special instruction. Though many American 
schools have classés for superior children, 
in the Soviet Union there is a definite at- 
tempt to find gifted children, especially those 
with a scientific bent, and encourage them 
to work at full capacity. 

“School teachers and college professors are 
the elite of Soviet society. They are encour- 
aged to improve their professional status by 
attending conferences, reading academic 
journals and continuing with their studies. 
There is no teacher shortage in the Soviet 
Union. In the United States the shortage 
is serious.” 

Our first task is to improve the teaching 
of science and mathematics in our ‘second- 
ary schools. Russia has 350,000. trained 
teachers devoting their efforts to these fields, 
while we have only 140,000 in our Nation’s 
high schools. This gap must be closed. 

President Eisenhower has refocused our 
emphasis on science and technology. His 
appointment of Dr. Killian, the president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, as special assistant to the President for 
science and technology will have a far-reach- 
ing effect. No individual has done as much 
to further the training of scientists and en- 
gineers. Dr. Killian will enlist the support 
of able assistants, and the United States will 
meet this new challenge in an area in which 
we are naturally proficient. 

My concern at this critical moment is to 
preserve the fundamental values of western 
civilization, our way of life, while develop- 
ing the strength to defend freedom every- 
where. The concepts of a free enterprise 
economy are inherent in the system of gov- 
ernment laid down by our forefathers in 
the Constitution of the United States. For 
many years it has been attacked by Socialists 
around the world and by those within our 
own country who do not appreciate that 

freedom is closely linked with 
freedom. 


The underdeveloped countries are seek- 
ing to transform their economies in a mat- 
ter of a few years from primitive agricul- 
tural societies to industrial nations. In 
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this short time they hope to achieve what 
it has taken the United States more than a 
century and one-half to accomplish. They 
are impressed with Russia’s great scientific 
and industrial developments in a period of 
40 years. A swift passage from feudalism to 
scientific preeminence is an impressive rec- 
ord for any underdeveloped people. 

How will we meet this challenge? For 
many years we have offered foreign-grant aid 
for technical assistance programs to other 
countries. They involve the expenditure of 
public funds. The President and most of us 
in Congress believe that we have no au- 
thority under the Constitution to expend 
your money unless it advances the welfare 
and security of the American people. 

For a number of years a proposal has been 
under consideration by the United Nations 
to establish a development fund to be known 
as SUNFED. These initials stand for a special 
United Nations fund for economic develop- 
ment. Its sponsors believe that it should 
make low interest loans or supply free gifts 
to assist the industrialization of underde- 
veloped nations. Such a fund would assist 
both Communist and non-Communist coun- 
tries. Those conducting the program would 
be drawn from all member nations which 
necessarily includes the Communist bloc. 
Under this proposal we would be using our 
resources to finance the work of Communist 
technicians in underdeveloped countries. I 
believe it is utterly unrealistic and not in 
the best interests of either the American 
people or the citizens of the underdeveloped 
nations. It has been supported in this coun- 
try by Adlai Stevenson and by Walter Reu- 
ther. Mr. Reuther, in fact, has suggested 
that we pledge 2 percent of our gross na- 
tional product to such a fund for a period 
of at least 25 years. This would in effect 
mean a contribution of at least $200 bil- 
lion over this period. 

Last summer the SUNFED proposal was on 
the agenda of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council session at Geneva. The 
United States representative, Dr. Neil Ja- 
coby, an eminent economist and former 
member of President Eisenhower’s Council 
of Economic Advisors, expressed my senti- 
ments when he said: 

“‘We now have before us the final and sup- 
plementary reports of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on SUNFED. * * * A majority of na- 
tions whose replies were analyzed in the 
reports of the Ad Hoc Committee support 
the establishment of SUNFED_ in principle. 
We have noted, however, extremely few prom- 
ises of financial support. Of those that have 
been made, many are conditional upon the 
participation of the major industrial coun- 
tries. Even if these promises of support 
were fulfilled, what would they amount to 
in the aggregate? The prospect is that the 
assets of the fund would consist of a few 
million dollars in the form of a hetero- 
geneous assortment of currencies, and, pos- 
sibly, some contributions in goods and serv- 
ices. Is it reasonable that a new interna- 
tional financing agency, charged with gi- 
gantic tasks, should be established with such 
pitifully meager resources? Can we pass 
lightly over all that is being done by pri- 
vate investors, by international lending 
agencies, and by the United States and 
other countries through bilateral programs 
to direct billions of dollars into economic 
development? In view of the vast scale of 
present international development financing, 
how can it be maintained that the estab- 
lishment of a Liliputian SUNFED is the 
nostrum which will obliterate poverty among 
millions of people in large parts of the world? 
So to believe, is surely to turn from reality 
to magic. 

“It has been said that, if the United Na- 
tions should fail to proceed immediately to 
the establishment of SUNFPED, its authori- 
ty with the peoples of the world would suf- 
fer and its moral credit would be threatened 
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with exhaustion. In our considered judg- 
ment, Mr. President, it is the adoption of 
the resolution now before us that would 
have this effect. To set up a SUNFED at 
this time with so litle prospect of appreciable 
financial support, with so many issues un- 
resolved relating to the purposes it should 
serve and the manner in which it should op- 
erate, would be to doom it to failure from 
the outset. The distinguished representa- 
tive of the Netherlands has ventured the 
opinion that, if such an institution were es- 
tablished at this time, other countries in- 
cluding my own, without whose contribu- 
tions SUNFED would lack resources to un- 
dertake a significant volume of operations, 
would soon become particpants. Speaking 
for my own country, Mr. President, I see 
nothing to warrant this opinion. Indeed, if 
I correctly assess the temper of the Ameri- 
can people and of our Congress, action to 
create SUNFED now without United States 
participation would more probably deter 
than attract subsequent participation.” 

In spite of our statement, the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council voted to 
recommend to the General Assembly that it 
proceed with the establishment of SUNFED. 
There were only three votes cast in opposi- 
tion to this program: Those of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. 
The General Assembly is now debating this 
difficult issue. 

Congressman Jupp, a member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, is the member 
of the United States delegation to the United 
Nations responsible for our position on this 
item. He has recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly establish a new $100 million 
technical assistance and economic develop- 
ment program to be financed by voluntary 
contributions. So that such a program can 
be established on a reasonable basis, the 
United States is recommending that it be 
given further study and be presented to the 
General Assembly next year. 

If such a program is adopted, it would 
first become effective in 1959. Under exist- 
ing legislation, the United States will not 
assume more than one-third of the cost of 
any United Nations assistance programs in 
1959. Accordingly, this plan will provide an 
opportunity to see whether other countries 
are willing to match a United States con- 
tribution which would be limited to $33.3 
million. If other nations will not supply the 
remaining $66.6 million, then it is idle to dis- 
cuss further grandiose schemes such as 
SUNFED. 

In a statement made in New York, Rep- 
resentative Jupp explained that the United 
States had consistently opposed SUNFED be- 
cause “adequate funds were not available, 
the basic requirements for capital improve- 
ments were often missing, and it raised false 
hope while diverting attention from funda- 
mentals. If we cannot agree on the United 
States proposal, how could we possibly reach 
agreements on SUNFED?” 

The last session of the Congress author- 
ized the establishment of our own United 
States development fund under the direction 
of the State Department. As the burdens of 
defense increase, the American people will 
expect the Congress to curtail other govern- 


mental programs so that at long last there. 


may be some prospect of tax reduction for ali 
our people. 

I believe that we can effect economies 
without endangering the welfare of our 
friends. In fact, far more resources can be 
channeled to underdeveloped countries 
through the investment of private capital 
than can ever be secured through congres- 
sional appropriations. Dr. Jacoby in his 
statement to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, from which I have already quoted, said: 

“First, economic growth is a complex proc- 
ess involving people, as well as bricks, mortar, 
and machinery. Standards of living which 
have for centuries stagnated at low levels 
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cannot be substantially raised simply by im- 
proving and multiplying the physical instru- 
ments of production. There must be accom- 
panying changes in the institutions, the at- 
titudes, the habits and customs of people 
which remove impediments to economic 
progress. By far the most valuable capital 
of any advanced country is the knowledge 
and skills of its citizens. When a less de- 
veloped country increases these capacities of 
its citizens, it is making important eco- 
nomic progress, even though its progress is 
of a type that is not currently reflected in a 
production index. For this reason, current 
production indexes undoubtedly exaggerate 
the gap between the true rates of progress 
being made by less and more developed coun- 
tries. 

“Second, the primary responsibility for 
achieving economic development inescap- 
ably rests with the developing countries 
themselves. The policies of their Govern- 
ments, and the energies and abilities of their 
peoples, are the factors upon which progress 
mainly depends. 

“Third, economic progress can be ac- 
celerated if self-help is supplemented by 
outside help. Where most people live at 
subsistence level, a country has little margin 
of income for saving and capital formation. 
Without some inflow of capital from abroad, 
economic development may remain intoler- 
ably slow. Failure to appropriate the hu- 
man and social aspects of the development 
process, however, often leads to exaggerated 
expectations of the rate at which such coun- 
tries can absorb foreign capital and put it to 
constructive use. As economic development 
proceeds, however, both potential domestic 
savings and the capacity to use imported 
capital increase. Capital from abroad has 
hastened the development of many countries, 
including my own, which not so long ago 
were relatively undeveloped. This capital 
was almost entirely private in character. We 
in the United States have no doubt that, for 
reasons our representatives have stated many 
times in this council, private investment is 
the kind of development financing which is 
most valuable and effective. 

“I wish to refer briefly to private financing 
of economic development... The net direct 
investment by American business enterprises 
in other countries during 1956 was $2.6 bil- 
lion—twice as large as during 1955. My 
delegation regards this as a major con- 
tribution to world economic- development, 
and something more than a trickle. We dis- 
sent from views expressed during this debate, 
to the effect that this figure means little be- 
cause much of the investment was made in 
one country—Canada—or in one industry— 
petroleum. The correct inference to be 
drawn from these facts is that United States 
private investment flows rapidly to industries 
experiencing a rising world demand for their 
products, and to countries which provide a 
hospitable climate for risk-taking enterprise. 
There is little that the government of a 
free economy can properly do to induce its 
nation to invest abroad or to channel invest- 
ment along particular lines. This is largely 
a matter within the control of the people and 
the government of the capital-importing 
country.” 

Last month Vice President Nrxon in San 
Francisco said that private investment 
abroad should be tripled in the next 10 years 
as foreign aid is decreased. He urged 
strengthening the economic sections of our 
embassies, a reduction of corporate taxes on 
the profits from foreign investment as soon 
as feasible, together with deferment of tax- 
ation on foreign income and profits until 
they return to the United States as dividends. 
He also suggested channeling “more of our 
Government financial operations abroad 
through private investment and enterprises.” 
This will be accomplished under the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480, which permits lend- 
ing at least 25 percent of the foreign cur- 
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rency paid for United States agricultural sur. 
plus in any country to United States busi. 
nesses operating there. The extension of 
Public Law 480 assists American farmers and 
grain dealers while furthering our foreign 
policy objectives, 

Vice President Nixon is well aware that 
there is only so much our Government can 
do. I support the advice he gave to coun. 
tries seeking capital. He said, “It can treat 
foreign capital as something between a public 
enemy and a necessary evil, or it can make 
the kind of rules under which private capital 
can do its best work. 

I know that private-enterprise concepts 
can be applied in other countries and that 
they will raise living standards as they have 
here. We have no time to lose. 

Carlos Romulo, the Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States, recently said: i 

“The struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is going to depend on — 
the evolution of new countries in Asia and 
Africa. 

“I do not»think it is too much of an overs 
simplification to say the major problem of 
our time is a problem essentially for Ameri- 
cans—the problem of creating and setting 
up channels of production, world develop- 
ment, and trade on a basis rooted in mutual 
respect and equality of status. I say this is 
a problem for Americans because it is the 
United States that stands primarily for the 
promise of an alternative to a new dark ages 
of Communist totalitarianism.” 

Every one of us, whether as a member of 
the Government or in our private capacities, 
must constantly show our foreign friends 
the true virtues of our economic system and 
how it can benefit them if they will provide 
a hospitable investment climate. 

During recent years I have been con 
cerned with another development in our 
international affairs of particular concern t 
you. There are some who believe that the 
problem of establishing stable market prices 
for basic raw materials throughout the 
world can best be approached by a series - 
commodity agreements. 

A few years ago there was a proposal bes 
fore the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, which I vigorously opposed, to @- 
tablish parity between all manufactured 
goods and all raw materials on a worldwide 
basis. It included the establishment of 4 
commission on international commodity 
trade whose terms of reference charged it 
with the task of establishing just and 
equable price relationships on a _ world 
wide basis. This was-an impossible task 
The United States has refused to participate 
in the work of this commission. . It is the 
only commission within the United Nations 
which we do not support. 

This fall the American republics met in 
Buenos Aires to survey -the possibilities for 
economic cooperation in this hemisphere. 
Again, proposals were placed before the col- 
ference to proceed with stabilization schemé 
by government edict. I was delighted that 
our Assistant Secretary of State for Inte 
American Affairs, Roy Rubottom, vigorously 
opposed them. Let me quote from his ota 
ment which I completely endorse: 

“A subject on which there tends to wes 
common position among the Latin Am 
countries is that relating to ‘terms of 
and to the proposal that international ¢ 
modity agreements be used to help 
tain a favorable relationship between pr 
of the commodities they export and 
prices of the products which they im 
This is understandable in view of the 
that economic conditions in most of 
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Urugua on meat and wool; Venezuela on pe- 
troleum; Mexico and Peru on lead and zinc; 
and Argentina upon wheat and meat. 

“The state of the export trade in these 
few commodities has a large effect upon em- 
ployment and economic activity generally 
within these countries.. Representatives of 
such countries have often pointed out that 
the prices of their raw materials fluctuate 
‘widely in relation to the prices of the prod- 
ucts they import. 

“Among the measures most often men- 
tioned for attempting to stabilize such com- 
modity prices are intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements. While the United 
States fully recognizes that many countries 
rely heavily upon exports of primary prod- 
ucts and do face special problems in the 
form of relatively wide fluctuations in the 
world market prices for some of their major 
products, it does not believe that the cure 
is to be found in mechanisms for interna- 
tional price support or stabilization. In the 
view of the United States, there is too strong 
a probability that such a cure would be at 
least as harmful as the disease. In general, 
it is the conviction of the United States that 
maximum reliance upon competitive forces 
in free markets will best promote interna- 
tional price relationships conducive to opti- 
mum allocation of economic resources and 
advancement of economic welfare. 

“It is sometimes alleged that the United 
States position on this matter is inconsistent 
with its programs which are aimed at sup- 
porting the prices of United States agricul- 
tural products in relation to the prices of 
products which United States farmers buy. 
It may be noted, however, in partial reply, 
that the experience which the United States 
has had with attempting to support agri- 
cultural prices domestically, instead of be- 
ing a recommendation for an international 
price-support system, indicates strongly that 
such a system would, in all probability, be 
unwieldy and unworkable.” 

No discussion of world affairs would be 
complete without reference to the establish- 
ment of the European economic commun- 
ity, which includes a common market and 
& program for the peaceful development of 
atomic energy. 

In my judgment this is a great step for- 
ward, as it will permit Western Europeans 
to enjoy the technological advantages which 
come with mass production and distribu- 
tion. However, the establishment of a free 
trade area which may include Britain, the 
countries of Western Europe, and perhaps 
their overseas colonies could discriminate 
against American exporters. There are many 
who believe it is a violation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

The Congress at its next session will be 
asked to extend the trade agreements pro- 


organization for trade 
Cooperation. In the light of these new 
developments, we should not take these steps 
without first existing agree- 
ments, including GATT, which were negoti- 
ated prior to the formation of the European 
Economic Community. 

In the brief time available to me, I have 
endeavored: to cover recent developments in 
military and economic areas.- As a 
Member of the House of Representatives, it 
was my privilege to serve on both the Com- 
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tem which preserves freedom and human 


We have the responsibility to show that 


“we can impose self-discipline on ourselves 


so as to outthink and outproduce our adver- 
saries. Each of you can start this task with 
the education of your children on the bless- 
ings that we enjoy as American citizens and 
by guiding them to seek knowledge which 
will make us strong. 





Maintaining the Technological Strength of 
the United States 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which was delivered by Dr. James R. 
Killian on Tuesday, January 7, at the 
Women’s National Press Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAINTAINING THE TECHNOLOGICAL STRENGTH 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Address by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., spe- 

cial assistant to the President for science 

and technology, at the congressional din- 

ner of the Women’s National Press Club, 

in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 7, 

1958) 


It might have been expected that I would 
talk tonight about missiles and other aspects 
of our relative position in defense science and 
technology. Since the President will report 
these matters in his state of the Union mes- 
sage later this week, I wish to speak out of 
my experience as science administrator and 
educator on the maintenance of America’s 
technological leadership—in the deepest 
sense a subject of the most fundamental im- 
portance to all our progress, military and 
otherwise. I have long been on record as 
being soberly concerned about the mainte- 
nance of our position in technology—defin- 
ing technology as a combination of science, 
engineering, anid production. We have great 
strengths. We have great resources. We also 
face relentless, able competition that de- 
mands of us steadiness, high quality per- 
formance and indefatigable effort. 

Let me start by reporting briefly on the or- 

ganization and activity of the President’s 
Science Adivsory Committe of which I am 
@ member and the wholly new post I hold 
as Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. 
_. In notable contrast to most advisory com- 
mittees, this Science Advisory Committee is 
a working group. Some members are spend- 
ing nearly full time, others more than half 
time; all have accepted heavy responsibility 
to carry forward the advisory work of the 
Committee. 

The 17 members are broadly representa- 
tive of American science. There are two 
Nobel laureates on the Committee. Every 
member has had experience in defense tech- 

. A number of members have con- 
ducted or led research which has strength- 
ened our national security. All have been 
important. contributors to basic research or 
to the formulation of national science policy 
or to the leadership of scientific institutions 
or research organizations. 
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In carrying on its work for the President, 
the Committee is organized into panels. In 
staffing these panels, the policy has been to 
seek out the best qualified scientists or en- 
gineers we can find and draw upon their 
judgment and experience in studying the 
problems confronting us. In areas of our 
competence we seek the objective scientific 
facts upon which judgments and policies can 
be based. 

None of the men asked to serve has failed 
to. accept or has even hesitated. This readi- 
ness to respond is convincing evidence of the 
sense of urgency and public responsibility of 
the American scientific and engineering com- 
munity. 

It should be evident that the problems of 
American science cannot be solved nor quick 
cures be provided for our troubles by an 
appointment of an individual or organization 
of a committee. The new office and commit- 
tee is in an extraordinarily favorable position 
to help by mobilizing the best scientific ad- 
vice of the country, by maintaining good 
communications between the scientific com- 
munity and the Ciovernment, and by assist- 
ing Federal agencies ‘in carrying out their 
science programs. 

And now with this brief report before you 
I wish to examine a few of the more subtle 
factors affecting America’s technological 
leadership. 

The first industrial revolution was ushered 
in by Great Britain. The United States, it 
has been observed, leaped over the first in- 
dustrial revolution and ushered in the sec- 
ond. Is Russia leapfrogging over the second 
industrial revolution and moving swiftly into 
a third, leaving the United States still pre- 
occupied with the second? It is in the light 
of this question that I discuss our present 
concerns about American technology. 

Let me make my conviction immediately 
clear that the United States today is tech- 
nologically strong and growing stronger. I do 
not believe that we have lost our technologi- 
cal leadership nor that we are predestined to 
lose it in the future—provided we increase 
our technological zest and audacity and do 
not fail to remedy our weaknesses. We pos- 
sess enormous strength in capital assets, in 
productivity, in labor skills, and in scienti- 
fic resources. We must maintain a rate of 

advance that will insure our position of 
advantage. 

Let me now turn to a comparison of our 
scientific position with respect to the Soviets, 
using evaluations made by my associate on 
the Science Advisory Committee, Dr. Hans 
Bethe. 

The launching of sputnik has given many 
people the idea that the Russian suddenly 
have complete technological superiority over 
us. This impression is wrong. Though the 
military implications of Soviet ICBM’s are 
great indeed, technologically, the field of 
rocketry is only one small section of the 
whole picture. In many fields pf technology 
and pure science, the United States is out- 
standingly strong. This is certainly true in 
nuclear physics, from the purest scientific 
aspects to military and economic implica- 
tions. In pure nuclear physics, the United 
States excels in operating experimental 
equipment and in experiments carried out— 
in the theoretical interpretation of experi- 
mental results—and in basic theory. In high 
energy nuclear physics the Russians are de- 
veloping fast, and may indeed grow to excel. 
But in low energy nuclear physics, which is 
directly related to applications, the strong 
position of the United States is undisputed. 
The United States is also very strong, inso- 
far as this can be known, in the design and 
manufacture of’atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Other fields in which United States sci- 
ence and technology are outstanding are 
high-speed calculating machines, polymer 
chemistry and its applications to plastics and 
synthetic fibers, solid state physics and its 
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applications to transistors, and many other 
fields. On the other hand, there are fields 
in which Russia is pushing rapidly ahead, for 
example in oceanography, rocket propulsion, 
theoretical mathematics, space medicine, and 
certain phases of electronics. 

What sputnik has shown is not that 
leadership has passed from the United States 
to the U. S. S. R., but that we must expect 
in the future more instances of Russian 
challenge to our scientific leadership. Sput- 
nik has shown that the U. S. S. R. is a very 
serious competitor in the technological 
field. She has not passed us yet, but she 
has a strong will to do so. 

That such a transition of scientific lead- 
ership from one country to another can 
happen very rapidly, was shown by our own 
experience in comparison with that of 
Western Europe. In the 1920’s while Ameri- 
can applied technology was already weil de- 
veloped, most of the fundamental scientific 
discoveries were made in Western Europe. 
In the 1930’s and early 1940’s, the United 
States rose to world preeminence in nearly 
all fields of pure and applied science and 
technology. Witness for this is the distri- 
bution of Nobel prizes in science, very few 
of which went to the United States before 
1930, while more than half have been 
awarded to this country since 1945. 

Clearly the problem before us is not our 
technological strength today. The challenge 
we face is the maintenance of this position 
tomorrow against the challenge of the surg- 
ing technological revolution occurring in 
other countries. 

What are some of the elements of a grand 
strategy for maintaining our great relative 
strength in technology? 

As we seek to frame a sound national policy 
for an advancing technology, there are cer- 
tain things we should not do. 

We should not copy our competition. 
Our methods and programs should be those 
best suited to serve our Nation well and to 
give us the technological strength that re- 
fiects and advances our own objectives and 
ideals. If the United States is to maintain 
its quality and leadership, its effort should 
be to surpass itself and not some other 
nation. It must surpass itself if it is to sur- 
pass its competitors. Our aim should be not 
that of sedulously duplicating the projects 
and programs of the Soviets, however spec- 
tacular they may be. Our aim should be to 
stick to our own course and to do thosé 
things which represent our genius and which 
will best meet our needs. 

In education we should not become be- 
mused by numbers. We should not, for 
example, engage in an academic numbers 
race with the Soviets. We must not throw 
quality out the window in order to handle 
numbers; our shortage today is one of qual- 
ity as well as numbers. We should not allow 
the pressure for scientists and engineers to 
obscure the need for first-rate talent in other 
fields. ° 

Having noted some of the traps we should 
avoid, let me emphasize two/major require- 
ments which must be met if we are to 
progress. 

The first of these requirements calls for 
more attention to long-range objectives 
while we struggle with short-range demands. 
In industry, government, and education we 
need a better balance between basic re- 
search and applied research and develop- 
ment—between fundamental ideas and 
hardware or gadgets. 4 

Not only do we need more effort in basic 
research, we need more continuity of ‘ef- 
fort in all research. Too much of our re- 
search has been ad hoc, subject to stops and 
starts and changing levels of support or 
short-term financing. 

The need for greater emphasis on funda- 
mental research is indicated by current dis- 
cussions about outer-space _ technology. 
Much is being said about the military uses 
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of space vehicles and indeed this is impor- 
tant, but we also need to be giving atten- 
tion to the use of space vehicles for basic 


research. As we prepare to penetrate outer 


space, we have the exciting opportunity to 
open a new window on the universe, As we 
debate the military uses of outer space and 
the exciting concept of space travel, let us 
not forget this more fundamental scientific 
opportunity which lies ahead. We must be 
willing to adhere to scientific programs even 
though they may not always produce quick, 
spectacular results. 

Next in my list of requirements is the 
need for a sustained effort to modernize and 
invigorate science education. Up until now 
we have done little, save in our best schools 
where science is probably taught as well as 
anywhere in the world. We have been 
blocked by the argument that if we 
strengthened our science education we 
might run the risk of weakening some- 
thing else. It is not that scientists should 
be educated at the expense of people who 
might ~be going into the humanities. 
Rather, it is that science courses have come 
to be taught .much more poorly in many 
schools than the humanities and need to be 
brought up to par. As President Eisen- 
hower has said, “We have failed to give high 
enough priority to science education and to 
the place of science in our national life.” 

To remedy the deficiences we must do 
many things, most of which are under 
widespread discussion and are now reflected 
in programs proposed at local and national 
levels. But let me name some others. 

First, our colleges and universities should 
raise their entrance requirements in order 
to set a higher standard for the secondary 
schools and to exclude the ill-prepared and 
incompetent applicants. Particularly should 
admission requirements be increased in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. In this and many 
other ways we should stress the importance 
of high performance in our education. At 
all levels of our society we should cultivate 
a taste for learning, for scholarship and all 
that is excellent in mind and spirit. 

Second, we should try to correct some of 
the strange notions about science. 

There is a widespread view, for example, 
that science is vocational, that it is ma- 
terialistic and antihumanistic—that it 
contributes only to the convenience but not 
to the quality of our society. 

It is my own deep conviction that the lib- 
eral arts cannot be liberal without including 
science, and that humanism is an indispen- 
sable ally of science in a sound scientific 
education. Scientists have an obligation to 
make this true character of science better 
understood, not by an arrogant advocacy of 
science and technology as the only objective 
means to increase our understanding and 
well-being, buf by the balanced and tolerant 
presentation of science as one of the power- 
ful means by which man can increase his 
knowledge and understanding and still re- 
main humble and ennobled before the won- 
der and the majesty of-what he does not un- 
derstand. 

If we are to realize the full potential of 
our industrial society we must blend both 
science and humanities into the common 
humanistic culture of our people. 

Our progress in technology will be greatly 
affected by our educational success in still 
a third area—the achievement of a high de- 
gree of sicentific literacy among the rank and 
file-of Americans. A man cannot be really 
educated in a revelant way for modern living 
unless he has an understanding of science. 
Ido not imply that all of our people should 
be scientists; far from it. I do emphasize 
the importance of providing our young peo- 
ple, whether they become scientists or not, 
with some of the intellectual wealth of sci- 
ence, some of its excitement and adventure, 
some of its special vision for interpreting 
nature—some of the understanding which 
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our citizens should have if they are to dea} 
intelligently with the great issues of our time 
arising out of science. : 

Let me give an amusing example of the pit- 
falls of scientific illiteracy, reported by 
George R. Harrison in his book, What Man 
May Be. Many years ago a parson-naturalist 
became interested in deer flies which are 
justly noted for their speed. He made some 


observations, unhappily colored by innocent: 


enthusiasm, and published his estimate that 
the deer fly cruises at 800 miles per hour, 
This estimate was accepted as gospel truth 
for years. But afew years ago the great 
chemist, Irving Langmuir, who was also 9 
nature.lover, became worried as to whether 
such.a tiny insect could store enough: energy 
or fuel in his body to fly at such a rate. He 
also perceived that at such speeds the deer 
fiy, like the ballistic missile, would have nose- 
cone problems because of the heat generated 
by air friction. Troubled by these questions, 
he hunted up some deer flies and made care- 
ful measurement of their speed. It proved 
to be about 70 miles per hour. 

Despite this correction I am told that a re- 
cently published table of flying speeds, cir- 
culated to an estimated 50 million readers, 
reported the male deer fly as cruising at 818 
miles per hour, while the female struggled 
along at 800. Thus a titilating sex angle was 
introduced which will probabiy preserve the 
800-mile estimate for years to come. 


Another and more immediate example of | 


the importance of technological poise and 
understanding is to be found in our current 
missile and satellite development and testing 
programs. There has been a widespread mis- 
understanding of the nature of the tests, 
The so-called failures of flight test vehicles, 
to which so much publicity has been given, 
are normal occurrences in the development 
of complex mechanisms, many functions of 
which can be tested only in flight. A flight 
test, which to a casual observer appears # 
have been a failure, provides a great amount 
of necessary information to the test crew, 
We shall continue to have such occasional 80- 
called failures as long as we pursue a vigor- 
ous search for more advanced missiles.~ © 

The fourth area is the need for more em 
phasis in our society on the value of in- 
tellectual discipline and on the importance 
of content rather than method. In recent 
years we have been managing to get along 
in the United States by displaying an atti- 
tude of condescension toward hard work in 
our schools. Highest priorities should h 
given to better provision for our intellect 
tually gifted young people. We should lay 
greater stress on the more rigorous teaching 
of intellectual skills and on higher stand- 
ards of excellence for both teachers and pw- 
pils. 

There are several current efforts enlist 
ing some of the ablest scientists in ow 
country to design better high school courses, 
backed up by new texts and new ted 
aids. If carried through fully, these effors 
could exert great leverage to elevate stant 
ards over the Nation. They hold promis 
of deepening the teaching of secondatly 
school science by building into it some of tht 
intellectual rigor and excitement, some 
the beauty and humanistic values i 
in modern science, thus making it match 
potential of our intellectually competent 





cepts, methods, and materials might 
&@ pace-setting movement to increase 
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things have not been giving too little atten- 
tion to developing men and ideas. If we 
are to maintain leadership in this century 
of science we must be sure that we devote an 
adequate amount of our and re- 
sources to the cultivation of talent and qual- 
ity and intellectual accomplishment. 

In summary, if we fulfill our potemtial for 
skill, talent, education, and quality; if we can 
give full recognition in our national life 
to the importance of emphasizing quality 
and of achieving intellectual ence, 
there would appear to be no real impediment 
to our steady technological advance. 

With our own justly cherished American 

pattern of education, with the labo- 
ratories and factories and advancing skills 
and freedom of our industrial society, we 
may well show the way to a nobler level of 
living for all men and enhanced freedom and 
dignity for man the individual. 





Problems of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
and a statement concerning the prob- 
lem of defense, which were made by me 
during the adjournment of Congress. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wer Must Catcu Up 
(Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
member, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, chairman, Military Applications Sub- 
committee, Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy, and chairman, special NATO Par- 

liamentary Gommittee on Scientific and 

Technical Personnel, delivered before the 

dinner meeting of Washington Bankers 

Association, Ridpath Hotel, Spokane, 

Wash., October 10, 1957), 

This is a week of shame and danger for 
America. 

The Soviet Union, not the United States, 
has made man’s. first step into outer space. 
_Month after month, our newspapers and 
Magazines have been filled with Government- 
inspired stories of progress in our American 
earth satellite program. And now, victory 
in the race for the step to the stars has gone 
to the Soviets, 





first satellite is not great. Rather, it is a 
symbol—a symbol of enormous American 


tary 
Sclentific warning. eo 
The question is not whether we are losing 


the race for the ICBM. We are losing it. 
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The question is not whether we are also 
losing the race for overall scientific suprem- 
acy. We are losing it and we will continue 
to fall further and further behind unless 
something is immediately done. 

Ten years ago, there was no question where 
the best scientists in the world could be 
found—here in the United States. Now 
each time Sputnik I over our cities 
we are reminded of Soviet scientific capacity. 
Dr. Edward Teller, the father of the H-bomb, 
has flatly stated he believes that 10 years 
from now the best scientists in the world 
will be found in Russia. 

In this 20th century, military supremacy 
depends on technological supremacy, and 
technological supremacy depends in turn on 
scientific supremacy. 

A continuation of today’s trend will cer- 
tainly mean that the Soviets will soon be 
first in science. 

A continuation. of today’s trend will cer- 
tainly mean that the Soviets will also be 
first in military power. 

The true tragedy is that we are now vol- 
untarily abdicating world leadership to the 
Soviet Union.. There is no real reason why 
we should be losing the scientific and mili- 
tary race, as we are now losing it. 

We are now the most advanced industrial 
nation in the world; the Soviets are barely 
one generation into the industrial age. The 
American people have a more abundant life 
than any other nation in the world; the 
Soviet people do not have the most elemen- 
tary material comforts. We have the enor- 
mous advantage of freedom; the Soviets 
work. under the ironhanded dictator. 

Here in America we can keep world mili- 
tary and scientific leadership without making 
any serious material sacrifices. 

This is no time for partisan charges and 
countercharges. This is not ime for wring- 
ing our hands over past errors. 

The quéstion is not what we did or did 
not do in the past. The question is what 
should we do now. ~ 

The starting point must be humility. 
There should be an end to the abused talk 
about how we were not surprised by the 
earth satellite, and to the ridiculous state- 
ments that anybody can throw a hunk of 
iron into the air. 

It is time for all of us, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, to wake up, to stop quarrel- 
ing, and to start acting. 

1. We should stop our boasting about 
American prowess in the missile field. So 
far, we have been doing almost all the talk- 
ing, and the Soviets have been doing most 
of the acting. 

2. We need an Admiral Rickover of ballistic 
missiles. To date, our missiles program, di- 
vided. between the three services, has really 
been run by coordinating committees. No 
one man has been given the complete au- 
thority and the complete responsibility 
needed to get the job done. 

The only postwar military development 
program in which we are now clearly ahead 
of the Soviets, naval nuclear propulsion, 
shows what can be done when one man is 
given the authority needed to force through 
a major developmental job, and then let 
alone to do it. 

Almost 2 years have passed since I 
urged that our entire ballistic missile pro- 
gram be put under one top-level man. We 
still do not have that man. 

- 3. We should immediately restore the 
budgetary cutbacks on the production side 
of our ICBM program. It is simply nonsense 


_to say that more money will not speed our 


program. It will. 
4. The President and the incoming Secre- 


is a life and death matter for our country and 


_the free world, and it should be so treated 


highest 
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Critical decisions must not be. left to subordi- 
nates. 

5. We should immediately restore the 
budgetary cuts for manned bombers, and 
then raise our production goals still further. 
In the ballistic missile field our own progress 
has been slower than expected, whereas So- 
viet progress has been faster than expected. 
This being the case, it is simply absurd to 
slow down bomber procurement as well. 

6. We should immediately establish a mae 
jor. program to achieve submarine- 
launched intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles. Our present program is little more 
than a token effort. An intermediate range 
ballistic missile launched from a nuclear 
submarine would have the same target cover= 
age as an ICBM. These sea-based launching 
platforms would be almost impossible to find 
and destroy. We could tremendously in- 
crease our military deterrent power by get- 
ting this capability at an early date. 

7. We should immediately abolish the arbi- 
trary spending ceiling. We are the richest 
country in the world. We can easily afford 
the military and scientific effort required to 
keep the peace. I have always been opposed 
to unnecessary Government spending, but I 
have been more opposed to the philosophy 
that says we cannot afford an adequate na- 
tional defense. 

8. We should immediately start rebuilding 
the strength of our conventional Armed 
Forces. Every Soviet stride forward in 
weapons of mass destruction increases the 
probability of brush-fire wars. Particularly 
when the Russians are ahead of us in ballistic 
missiles, all the talk about massive retalia- 
tion is so much massive nonsense. 

9. We should immediately step up our 
output of scientists and engineers and do 
everything possible to encourage more of our 
talented young people to embark on scientific 
careers. Over the long run, our failure to do 
this may prove our real military and tech- 
nological Achilles heel. 

10. We should immediately take steps to 
strengthen the bonds between us and our 
ailies. More than ever it is now apparent 
we need their help and they need ours. In 
particular, the United States should initiate 
in NATO a bold program to help train and 
utilize the best talents of the entire NATO 
community in solving the common scientific 
problems. 





STATEMENT ON PoLariIs-ATOMIC SUBMARINE 
PROGRAM 


(By Senator Henry M. Jackson, member, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, chair- 
man, Military Applications Subcommittee, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy) 


I have been deeply disturbed by recent 
Official statements suggesting that the 
Navy’s sea-launched ballistic missiles pro- 
gram is at last moving full speed ahead. 

This is simply not so. 

It is true that there have been important 
scientific breakthroughs on Polaris—the 
solid-propellant intermediate range missile 
which can be fired from a nuclear sub- 
marine. 

However, a few laboratory-model Polaris 
missiles will by themselves contribute al- 
most nothing to our deterrent strength. 
Polaris will not be a real weapon until it is 
married to its launching platform—a nu- 
clear submarine which can safely travel 
within striking distance of enemy targets. 
And this weapons system—the missile plus 
its launching platform—will in turn not 
really add to our defensive strength~ until 
we have produced operations weapons in 
large numbers and distributed them to our 
Armed Forces. 

Side by side with this effort we should 
also be going all-out to cope with the 
threat posed by these underwater weapons 
in Soviet hands. 

Here are just a few of the areas where 
we now lag: 
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1. Our present program for building an 
undersea satellite fleet is one more case of 
too little and too late. The exact num- 
ber of these weapons systems we now plan 
to build is classified. I can flatly state, 
however, that the American people would be 
dismayed and bewildered if this figure was 
made public. It is shockingly small. 

I am confident that the Soviet goal is to 
produce hundreds of these undersea satel- 
lites. 

Yet our own program does not even begin 
to meet our true needs. 

I recommend that we build at least 100 
missile-launching submarines at the earliest 
possible date. This is a minimum number— 
a starting point. 

2. Once we test fire our first Polaris mis- 
sile, it is imperative that a large quantity 
of these weapons be wedded to launching 
platforms and allotted to our armed serv- 
ices as quickly as possible. In other words, 
we face three problems—the problem of de- 
veloping an effective missile and launching 
platform, the problem of mass producing 
this weapons system, and the problem of 
military planning for its employment within 
our defensive forces. All three problems 
must be tackled in parallel. 

But, today, we have scarcely begun to 
tackle the problems of mass production and 
military planning. 

At the rate we are now going, we will 
have our first missile long before we can 
mass produce it or use it effectively. 

We must cut down our lead time. 

I recommend that we now accelerate our 
planning for mass production and military 
use of the undersea satellite. 

3. Our research and development program 
for ballistic seapower is not now organized 
to get the job done as quickly as possible. 

One person, Admiral Raborn, is now in ef- 
fective charge of the Polaris missile. He re- 
ports directly to the Secretary of the Navy. 
But the job of keeping the missile on sched- 
ule keeps him busy around the clock. 

The result is that no one person is actually 
in charge of the launching platform—the 
submarine hull, the propulsion machinery, 
and the nuclear powerplant. Responsibility 
for the platform is in fact now divided 
among several different groups in the Navy, 
with no one person really in command. 

I recommend that one person immediately 
be given complete authority and responsibil- 
ity for the launching platform, and that he 
also report directly to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

4. As surely as night follows day, we are 
now heading for a bitter service fight on the 
question of the role of ballistic seapower in 
our overall defense policy. Every revolution- 
ary weapon—from the crossbow to the air- 
plane—has always been resisted by the mili- 
tary diehards. The undersea satellite is no 
exception. 


Let us be frank. Billions of dollars will 
be required for this program. Partisans of 
other weapons systems will, of course, resist 
these expenditures. We may concede their 
sincerity, but we cannot count on their 
objectivity. 

The place of the undersea satellite in our 
defensive forces is simply too important for 
the future of the free world to be decided 
by bargaining and logroiling within and 
between the three services. 

I recommend, as I have repeatedly recom- 
mended in the past, that the President and 
the Secretary of Defense immediately give 
this problem their personal and continuing 
attention, so that it will be resolved on the 
basis of the national interest, not service 
interests. " 

5. We are not doing nearly enough to de- 
velop our defense against Soviet ballistic 
seapower. The day is inevitably coming— 
and it will be sooner than most of us think— 
when Moscow will possess large numbers of 
nuclear submarines armed with 1,500-mile 
missiles, 
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Once such a ship leaves its home port the 
best and surest way to destroy it is with 
another nuclear submarine. Our Navy is 
now developing such an antisubmarine ves- 
sel—a hunter-killer submarine specifically 
designed to locate, track, and destroy hostile 
submarines. 

Yet our present plans call for exactly one 
hunter-killer submarine to be operational in 
1960. 

Picture it: Today, right now, the Soviet 
underwater fleet already includes more than 
500 vessels. Three years from now we will 
have precisely one killer-submarine arrayed 
against the entire might of the Soviet Navy. 
We will have one such up-to-date ship avail- 
able for patroling the millions of square 
miles of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Arctic oceans. 

I recommend that we drastically revise 
upward our programs for producing these 
hunter-killer submarines. 





Portland Area Council of Boy Scouts and 
G. H. Oberteuffer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Oregon {Mr. 
NEUBERGER!, I ask uanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement by him and an 
article from the Portland Sunday Jour- 
nal of December 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER ON PORT- 

LAND AREA COUNCIL OF Boy Scouts anp G. H. 

OBERTEUFFER 

Few organizations contribute so greatly 
to our Nation’s future as the Boy Scouts of 
America. The Portland Area Council of the 
Scouts has been outstanding in the land, in 
terms of achievement and performance. I 
saw this for myself when I attended the vast 
Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, Pa., in 
the summer of 1957. One conspicuous rea- 
son for the fine record of the Portland Area 
Council has been its able executive, George 
Herman Oberteuffer, who has occupied that 
position since 1925. 

On January 1, 1958, Mr. Oberteuffer was 
succeeded by Guy Miller of Eugene, Oreg. 
The Portiand Sunday Journal of December 
29, 1957, published a comprehensive story 
of Mr. Oberteuffer’s distinguished career in 
scouting, under the byline of Miss Betty 
Ann Rettenmier. Title of this biographical 
article was “Retiring ‘Obie’ Leaves Mark on 
Portland-Area Scouting.” 

I know that many of my colleagues are in- 
terested in Boy. Scouts, because they share 
my interest in conservation of natural re- 
sources, which is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the scout organization. For this 
reason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Rettenmier’s tribute to 
George H. Oberteuffer be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. — : . 


_— 





[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of December 29, 1957] 

ReTminc “Opm” Leaves MarRK ON PORTLAND 
Area SCOUTING—EXECUTIVE SzRves 40 YEARS 

(By Betty Ann Rettenmier) 

“Tf I were doing an article on Obie’s retire- 

ment, I’d begin in a satirical way,” said a 
long-time volunteer Boy Scout worker. 
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. “I'd say first that Obie did not personally. 
lay all of the rails for the Oregon Trunk Rail... 
way when he was a young man. He did not 
own the wild horse of the reef of the well- 
known campfire story he tells. He was not 
present when the sailing ship Struan was v 
wrecked mear Camp Meriwether—all Boy a 
Scout legends to the contrary. You know r 
how he personalizes every story he tells.” a 
The Scouter was talking about his friend, 



































































George Herman Oberteuffer, Boy Scouts of fi 
America executive of Portland area council Pp 
since 1925. 5 

Another of Obie’s good friends, a former k 
assistant, Guy Miller, of Eugene, will take his f 


place behind the big desk in Boy Scout head- 
quarters after January 1. 


Obie, a tall, handsome horseman with to 
broad shoulders, shrewd, gray eyes, a warm he 
handshake, and a sense of humor to match, ev 


is not a retiring personality. His firm hold 
on the reins of a job in a profession noted 
for the policy of transfer for advancement 
has made him unusual in the eyes of gc 
many professional Secouters throughout the 
country. 

He has had many chances for higher pay } 
in Scouting posts elsewhere, including ex- 
ecutiveship of four of the largest councils in 
large eastern metropolitan cities. But as he 
once told job interviewers, in explaining his . 
preference for the Northwest, “Please show 
me three things—a horse, a mountain, and a 


tree.” ing 
. to: 
Obie’s 40-year influence on the youth and Obi 
adults of the Northwest cannot be measured, ide: 
Statistically speaking, there were 2,061 boys me! 


and leaders registered with the Boy Scouts it, 
when he came to Portland in 1925. Total 
registration now is about 42,000. 

One of the council's first summer camps, It 
acquired after Obie came to Portland, was 












Meriwether, near Tillamook. Boys vied Tom sche 
Sawyer fashion for the honor of saddling heac 
Obie’s horse, Skipper, and for other camp eral 
chores. Obie, his wife, the former Mildred The 
Healy, daughter of Georgie Anne, now Mrs, Ol 
David Crockatt of Salem, and son. Bill, spent two 
most of 17 summers there. kane 

The Council has grown from Multnomah 1918 
county and part of Columbia county to its he r 
present 15,000 square miles, comprising 15 ecuti 
counties in Oregon and Washington, There follo 
now are 18 professional staff men and an ~ 8a 
office force of 15 to administer the scouting drast 
program and direct training of volunteer zatio 
leaders. grouy 

Scouting in his Beloved Northwest has be- Boy | 
come mich more imaginative under Obie’s one ¢ 
leadership than the cartoon type assistance nysid 
of little ladies across the street and burning quest 
of fingers at camp fires. Portland. area made 
scouts can climb mountains, go on 100-mile desire 
horseback rides, travel by canoe down the hame 
Williamette, go winter camping in the snow, — Temer 
plant trees in the Tillamook burn, help if , Por 
rescues and go scouting in Europe and the the C 
Far East. 7 less ti 

There also are swim and first aid meets, W. G. 
the annual drive to collect for the Goodwill there 
Industries, craft shows, circuses and the in- ingtor 
dividual skill requirements which help # quarte 
boy to be more resourceful. throug 
. Besides Meriwether, summer campers of Way tl 
today have a choice between Spirit Lake, B. A. ¢ 
Camp Baldwin on Mount Hood slopes, Camp from p 
Clark on the Meriwether reservation and Whi 
Camp Cooper near the Coast Range summit Mrs. 






in Tillamook county. a 


is a Nanitch Point mountait 
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“My experiences with Obie were the richest 
ones of my life, and it is extremely difficult 
to put inte words even a fragment of a proper 
expression of my feelings. 

“T have always felt that he was @ man 
with a most profound respect for the worth 
and dignity of others. His sense of what is 
right and just grows from his déep faith in 
all human beings, 

“] have felt that he always and everlast- 
ingly sought for the truth without ever ex- 
pecting to find it. I am sure that his per- 
sonal hurt at a friend’s failure was much 
keener than his personal pleasure at a 
friend's success. 

“By my standards, he is one of the most 
deeply religious of men. I suppose if I were 
to try to phrase it in one sentence, I would 
have to say, ‘He is the finest man I have 
ever known.’” 

Obie, dubbed by many “the best friend a 
boy ever had,” is in his best wisecracking 
form at staff meetings when his team sets 
gcals, plans activities and training sessions 
and works on the highly detailed “keep-it- 
simple-make-it-fun” program of leadership 
and character-building for boys. 

Here’s a sample of his advice on getting 
along with the approximately 12,000 adult 
volunteers, “Tell ‘em plainly what you 
think. Then smile.” 

The “aura” of Obie, the ability to inspire 
others to help boys and to make the grow- 
ing up years memorable, has been compared 
to that of a well-known evangelist. And to 
Obie, as one of the custodians of a great 
idea, his profession has many of the ele- 
ments of a childrens crusade. As Obie puts 
it, a successful Boy Scout executive is a 
cross between a preacher, college president 
and a little boy playing Indian. ' 

It all began at McMinnville one evening in 
1916, when Obie, then principal of the high 
school, was approached by three boys to 
head a scout troop, now No. 233. After sev- 
eral hours of persuasion, Obie consented. 
The trio left at midnight. 

Obie caught the vision of scouting during 
two summers as @ camp counselor near Spo- 
kane and became a B. S. A. executive in 
1918. First assignment was Spokane, where 
he remained until promoted.to regional ex- 
ecutive in 1924. He came to Portland the 
following year as council executive. 

» Says Wells: “He made numerous, rather 
drastic changes in the local council organi- 
zation and I remember distinctly that a 
group of us who were then considered older 
Boy Scouts held a rather formal debate at 
one of the Portland schools, probably Sun- 
hyside. I was the principal debater on the 
question, ‘Resolved: That the changes being 
made by the new Scout executive are not 
desirable’ I took the affirmative side, 
hamely that they were not desirable, As I 
remember it, my side won the debate.” 

.. Portland was a natural homing point for 
the Oberteuffers, and the new job meant 
less travel away from home. Obie’s father, 
W. G. Oberteuffer, had moved his family 
there when Obie was 3 years old from Wash- 
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> in- ington, D. C., to accept an office in the army 
ip * quartermaster department. Obie went 

ie through Portland schools, then worked his 
-s of way through the University of Oregon. His 














B. A. degree was in education, after a switch 
from pre-med. 

While at Oregon he boarded with a sister, 
Mrs. E. R. Moller, now of Hood River, his 
freshman year, and lived at the Beta Theta 
Pi house for the rest of his college career. 

A brother, Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, chair- 
man of the physical education department 
&t Ohio State University, shares Obie’s love 
®f the out-of-doors. They once hiked from 
seaside to Portland and operated a scout 
‘amp near Spokane together. 

Two other brothers, Robert K. and Wil- 
lam G., live in California. 

‘Obie was the first man.in the Boy Scout 
Movement to thumbs-down military style 


’ 
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camping, with tents in rows and morning 
exercises. He changed it to informal groups 
of boys at a number of campsites. 

From the time son Bill was a small boy 
“hiking” with Obie to Wahtum Lake, riding 
in a packsack on his father’s shoulders, he 
also has been an outdoorsman. Bill, Georgie 
and Obie had many riding and hiking trips 
along the Pacific Crest trail during family 
activity years. In:1937, Obie accompanied his 
son and a group of scouts on horseback to 
Chico, Calif., part of the 1,300 mile way 
from Mt. Hood to Tijuana. In 1953, Obie 
hiked with Bill and his wife Margaret for 
250 miles along the John Muir trail in 
California. 

It was Bill, however, who introduced his 
father to trout fishing, deer hunting and 
mountain climbing. Obie climbed his first 
and only major peak at 59 with Bill and 
Margaret, experienced mountaineers, as 
guides. Bill and Margaret, incidentally, 
share another of Obie’s enthusiasms. Both 
are Portiand high school teachers. 

Some of QObie’s honors are a surprise 
when mentioned to his family because “he 
never talked about them at home:* The 
“boss executive” is a member of the Clacka- 
mas county sheriff’s posse, was on the na- 
tional board of the Camp Fire Girls, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Social Workers and vice 
president of .the Pacific Coast Camp Di- 
rectors Association. He also has been presi- 
dent and master of the fox hunt of the 
Lake Oswego Hunt Club. Obie also was one 
of two organizers of the Boys and Girls 
Council, which was the forerunner of the 
group work and recreation division of the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

When one of Portland’s most active pub- 
lic figures retires, he has plans. One of 
them, broached to a field man on his staff, 
goes like this: “Say, how about a horse trek 
next summer to Crater Lake? I'll sign on 
as wrangler for $6 a day and grub.” 





Don’ts for Cengress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the. Bal- 
timore Sun of January 8 noted editori- 
ally that there are a series of “don’ts” 
which it might be well for all Members 
of the 85th Congress to keep in mind 
during our concluding session. This 
brief checklist presents such a compact 
and basic guide for us that I feel it 
should be “must” reading for every 
Member of both Houses, and therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Don’Ts FOR CONGRESS 

Congress reconvenes in a mood that bodes 
good in some ways and not so good in othérs. 
The mood practically guarantees a reinforced 
defense program, and that is good. But the 
rivalry between the parties (to show which 
is the least complacent) threatens rash and 
ill-considered decisions, too. Herewith, some 
“don'ts” for reassembled Congressmen: 

1. Don’t delude yourselves into thinking 
that a reorganization of the Pentagon will 
pass a miracle. Some changes may be neces- 
sary. But too often a reorganization merely 
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substitutes unanticipated evils for known 
evils. 

2. Don’t forget that the goal of our defense 
program is defense, not aggression. We are 
not out to start a war. We are out to make 
and keep ourselves just strong enough to 
prevent anyone else from starting a war. 

3. Don’t forget that the cold war is only 
part military. Econdémic weapons are just 
as important. 

4. Don’t forget that foreign aid of the 
right kind is a must in this cold war, and 
that the kingpin of a sound fereign-aid pro- 
gram is the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. By opening up world 
markets this helps other countries to help 
themselves. ! 

5. Don’t think that American science can 
be greatly strengthened merely by passing a 
law. Strength in science is strength in 
trained men. Scientific training comes slow- 
ly. If you don’t think so, take a peek into 
any contemporary textbook of physics. 

6. Don’t think that the problems of Ameri- 
can education will be solved by a big Federal 
appropriation. The wrong kind of appropria- 
tion would harm rather than help. 

7. Don’t underestimate the importance of 
solvency. Behind everything we do—in de- 
fense, in the improvement of science, in the 
improvement of education, in aid to other 
countries, in the ramifications of our welfare 
schemes and public works—there must be the 
wherewithal, the wealth, which has no source 
whatever except in our natural resources 
coupled with a thriving, expanding system of 
production. Don’t forget the fable about 
the goose. 

8. Above all, in trying to correct past de- 
ficiencies in our pattern of living, don’t 
make the mistake of abandoning it. To do 
that would be to lose the cold war without 
even knowing we had done so, 





Fugitives From a Very Critical Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, most 
Senators regularly read Arthur Krock’s 
column in the New York Times. He is 
one of our most respected journalists. 
On December 12, 1957, he summarized 
the current problems which face Amer- 
ica. He also showed that until an 
aroused citizenry is aware of the critical 
reality of the present situation, there is 
little likelihood of progress. 

I found his statement so penetrating 
and concise that I am bringing it to the 
attention of all my colleagues by includ- 
ing it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in-the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FUGITIVES FroM a VERY CRITICAL REALITY 
(By Arthur. Krock) 


WASHINGTON, December 11.—Despite the 
clear and present danger to the people and 
the institutions of the United States created 
by a current series of menacing interna- 
tional developments, a growing list of events 
and attitudes in this country establishes a 
stubborn unw among the leaders of 
many segments of the population to accept 
the sacrifices and consent to the adjustments 


imposed by the grim reality. The examples . 


are as numerous as they are depressing. 
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1. While a small union, by an illegal strike 
against government, paralyzes the transport 
system and therefore the daily economic life 
of the metropolis of the United States, the 
mayor of New York City shrinks from the 
duty of using his official powers to force the 
system into operation. 

2. When the Eisenhower administration, 
through the Secretary of Labor, proposes the 
mildest of legislative programs to protect 
union workers from abuses by their officials, 
the governing body of or, labor an- 
nounces opposition to its few really effective 
provisions. 

3. No sooner is the voice of one courageous 
politician—Senator JoHNsON of Texas— 
raised against a short-week working sched- 
ule on missiles in this crisis than it is 
drowned out by demands for more leisure 
by labor leaders in convention assembled. 

4. With deflation in progress, and unem- 
ployment a mounting factor, the coleader of 
organized labor, Walter Reuther, proposes 
exactly the same solution as he prescribed 
for eras of inflation and full employment: 
higher wages all around through use of the 
so-called collective bargaining club that 
has been given exclusively to the unions by 
prolabor laws and prolabor politics. 

5. Though these special privileges and 
legal immunities, particularly from the 
antitrust laws, have dislocated both the 
American economy and social order, the 
Eisenhower administration guards them as 
zealously as the New Deal and Fair Deal ad- 
ministrations ever did. 


JUDGES AND POLITICIANS 


6. Agreements between beleaguered em- 
ployers and aggressive unions that make 
holding a job contingent on union member- 
ship are sanctioned as not violative of the 
first amendment by the same Supreme Court 
that weekly casts the protection of this 
same amendment over citizens who advocate 
the forcible overthrow of the Government 
and over malefactors who have confessed to 
heinous crimes. 

7. The Eisenhower administration, by op- 
posing a right-to-work amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and even urging the re- 
peal of State laws that protect this right, 
supplies the political support for this judi- 
cial finding. 

8. Adlai E. Stevenson, the titular leader of 
the Democratic Party, calls for new concepts 
driven home by radical action along a broad 
front to meet the Soviet Russian threat. In 
the same speech he opposes any compensat- 
ing budget cuts that would sacrifice the 
essentials of individual welfare. And the 
essentials he lists are virtually the sum total 
of the peacetime domestic programs of the 
Fair Deal. 

9. In this speech Stevenson suggests,‘as a 
curb of inflation (the trend is now the other 
way), @ temporary voluntary deferment and 
control of wages and prices, though this 
has never worked, and never will. Union 
labor will have none of it (as Reuther once 
more made clear a few hours after Steven- 
son spoke) and has the power of its unique 
political-economic privilege to prevent it. 


VANGUARD AND NATO 


10. The American press, and opposition 
politicians looking for an issue, influence 
the people to put such pressure on the ad- 
ministration that it orders the protesting 
military to-perfect its weapons in the glare 
of publicity. Result: the best advertised, 
and therefore the most exaggerated, failure 
in United States history on the 
sands of Cape Canaveral. 

11. Though it is obvious that nothing with 
great and immediate value to the West can 
come from the NATO meeting next week in 
Paris, the administration does not prepare 
for this a people aroused to great expecta- 
tions by the decision of the ailing President 
to attend, 
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This is a dreary catalog of union labor 
politics as usual, Republican and Democratic 
politics as usual, newspaper pressures on 
Government as usual; and of courts, in a 
time of national peril, stretching an idealistic 
concept of individual rights and liberties to 
the point where the social and military se- 
curity of the whole people is endangered. 

Much of this is an expression of democracy. 
as usual. But it evokes these questions: 

Confronted for the first time in our his- 
tory with a hostile and ruthless autocracy 
committed to replacing freedom everywhere 
with international communism and match- 
ing its military power with our own, can 
democracy as usual proceed without inflict- 
ing national disaster? Can an absolute con- 
cept of freedom, and licensed group privilege, 
be responsibly maintained, regardless of the 
new magnitude of the threat created by the 
one and the national damage wrought by the 
other? 





Effects of Alcoholism on Family Relation- 
+ ships and Stability 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a statement by him and an edi- 
torial from the Catholic Sentinel, of 
Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER ON EFFECTS 

OF ALCOHOLISM ON FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

AND STABILITY 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a thoughtful 
and effective editorial from the Catholic 
Sentinel, of Portland, Oreg., entitled ‘‘Fam- 
ilies Wrecked by Alcoholism.” 

This editorial cogently and movingly 
emphasizes how acute alcoholism can wreck 
and permanently impair sound and healthful 
family relationships. I approve of the edi- 
torial, because it stresses a theme of hope 
when it points out that “no one is willing to 
write off the frightfully large number of 
alcoholics in the United States as a dead 
loss.” 

All of us must work for the reformation 
and rehabilitation of these unfortunate peo- 
ple, as the editorial from the Sentinel right- 
fully declares. The Catholic Sentinel is pub- 
lished by the archdiocese of Portland in Ore- 
gon, of which the Most Reverend Edward D. 
Howard is the archbishop. 


[From the Catholic Sentinel of Portiand, 


FAMILIES WRECKED BY ALCOHOLISM  ~ 


In New York City, the most acute social 
problem is that of the city’s 123,000 depend- 
ent children which, it is maintained, is very 
largely due to alcoholism. Statistics prove 
that 1 of every 4 families appealing to the 
city for assistance do so because the father 
is an alcoholic. , 

That 50 million persons in the United 
States use alcoholic beverages, that of these 
3 million drink to excess and 750,000 are 
chronic alcoholics, who have the gravest need 
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for assistance, was contained in a statement. 
publicized in an eastern city nearly a decade 


ago. 
Penologists, judges, clergymen, psychia- 


trists, editors and others ‘were members of 4 ° 


committee which recommended State insti- 
tutional care for chronic alcoholics, in an 
effort to treat and rehabilitate them. 


‘TREATED LIKE CRIMINALS 


Although varied and spasmodic efforts 
have been made during the past century, 
these have all failed to accomplish their pur- 
pose; one reason given for this failure was 
thet the patients were treated more like 
criminals than like sick persons, in need of 
intelligent and sympathetic assistance. 

The alcohofics problem has always been a 
baffling one. The organization known as 
Alcoholics Anonymous can point to some 
really worthwhile if not extraordinary re- 
sults of their treatment of the problem, 


TEMPERANCE EFFORTS FADED 


However, one thing obviously evident is 
that while it may indeed be extremely diffi- 
cult to effect a cure for those who have 
already gone the whole way, potential alco- 
holic wrecks can be saved if practical and 
timely precautions are taken. Prior to the 
unhappy passage of the 18th amendment, 
there were temperance societies in nearly 
every Catholic ‘parish; in the large cities 
these commanded much attention and coop- 
eration. Children were taught the evils of 
liquor and were influenced to take the pledge 
until they became 21. Imagine the benefi- 
cial effects which would now follow, did our 
teenagers of the present time have such @ 
pledge and, for the greater part at least, ful- 
fill it. What a vast amount of excessive 
drinking, crime, immorality would then be 
avoided. As far as Catholics are concerned, 
the influence of the home, of parish socie- 
ties, the church, all these cooperate in bring- 
ing about the desirable result; that is, train- 
ing youths in habits of temperance. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


Consequently while no one is willing to 
wite off the frightfully large number of 
aisoholics in the United States as a dead 
loss, while we all hopefully and prayerfully 
look forward to some solution of a problem. 
of such great magnitude—this is no réason- 
able excuse for failing to endeavor to educate 
our youth; this does not mean to be moder- 
ate drinkers, which often is heresy of a pro- 
nounced type, but to adopt total abstinence 
as their standard. Mortification, self- 
denial, is one of the fundamental teachings 
of Christianity; the Divine Founder Him- 
self warned His followers, “unless you d0 
penance you will all likewise perish.” This, 
together with the picture of broken homes, 
wrecked futures, ruined bodies and lost 
souls should be sufficiently striking and 
graphic to influence even the youth of today, 
Instead of being abashed and fearing to ad- 
mit that they are total abstainers, our youth 
should take a justifiable pride in raising 
their heads and proudly saying: “No, thanks; 
I do not care for the poison.” 





Sermon by the Reverend Dr. 
Henry T. Egger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9,1958 = 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting sermon delivered by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Henry T. Egger, of the St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church of Charlotte, 
N. C., before that church on September 


15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHat MEANETH THIs: “THERE Is No 
DIFFERENCE’? 
(Sermon by Dr. Henry T. Egger) 

Whenever there is confusion about a social 
question, it is necessary for a Christian in- 
‘terpretation to be made, for our faith applies 
to the whole of life. The claim of the in- 
tegrationists is that theirs is the Christian 
position. A tremendous number of the clergy 
in all denominations have taken a firm stand 
on behalf of the mixing of the races in the 
public schools. Conscientiously, I am dia- 
metrically opposed to their position, and I 
base my reasoning on the words of St. Paul 
in the 28th verse of the 3d chapter of his 
Epistle to the Galatians: ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Jesus Christ.” The summary of 
St. Paul’s statement is: In Christ there is 
no difference. What meaneth St. Paul by his 
phrase “in Christ”? 

There are very obvious differences between 
the Jew and the Greek, between one who is 
in bondage and those who are free men. 
There are indisputable differences between 
the sexes. So that the conclusion we draw 
is that the apostle is talking about. the spirit 
within. The fruit of the spirit is always 
readily perceived, and it always has an un- 
mistakable manifestation—love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, . faith, 
humility, temperance. Whether we are male 
or female, black or white, it is the same 
Lord, the same God, one and the selfsame 
spirit, who produces the fruit. In order to 
have the fruit, one must have the spirit. 
Without the spirit, we are not in Christ. 
“Now, if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.” We are in Christ 
when we belong to Him and have given our- 
selves to His obedience. 

Every Christian, no matter what his race 
or sex, has a spiritual affinity or attraction 
to every other Christian. We love those most 
who love Him best. The world positively 
does not understand this kind of love, and 
even misinterprets it. ‘The love of Christ in 
us has nothing whatsoever to do with physi- 
cal attraction or repulsion. The phrase 
“spiritual affinity or likeness” means the 
drawing together of persons on the ground 
of their common devotion and mutual allegi- 
ance to Jesus Christ, and it means as well 
their joyful recognition of the fruit of the 
spirit manifest in the lives of fellow Chris- 


Yet our splirtual affinity, or likeness, or 
attraction, does not call for enforced physi- 
cal proximity, and is in no way dependent 
upon it. Every hue and cry to the contrary, 
I say that enforced physical proximity or 
closeness of the races does promote inter- 
breeding (amalgamation). It is one of my 
deepest convictions that it is not God’s will 
to mix the races. (Acts 17: 26: “And He 
made from one ‘every nation of men to live 
on the face of the earth, having determined 
allotted periods and the boundaries of their 
habitation.”) As one of my colored friends 
Said, “God segregated us when He made us 


The white race is not lily white. Iam not 
holding us up as being blameless or sinless. 
We, as the white race, are of count- 
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In the first place, there are different stand- 
ards of social behavior generally in the white 
and Negro races. Thére has been an exodus 
of countless white families from the Capital 
City of our Nation since enforced sehool inte- 
gration has occurred. Part of the reason lies 
in the fact that during the first year of this 
integration in Washington, D. C., there oc- 
curred in a single high school five pregnan- 
cies among the Negro students. During the 
second year in a single high school there 
werés27 pregnancies among the students, 2 
white and 25 Negro girls. The North Caro- 
lina Board of Welfare has stated that the 
rate of illegitimate births in this State is 
20 times higher for the Negro than for the 
white. In the State of Maine the illegitimate 
births are 2.7 percent of the total white 
births; whereas they are 23.5 percent of the 
Negro births. In Michigan 1.5 percent of the 
white births are illegitimate; 13 percent of 
the Negro births are in this category. 

The 1950 census shows that the Negroes 
constitute one-tenth of the population of 
the United States. It is on record that this 
10 percent of our population committed more 
than one-half of the total numberof mur- 
ders and manslaughters in the year 1950. 
The Negro crime rate in the so-called inte- 
grated States is twice that of the Southern 
States. In Philadelphia, 4 out of every 5 
Negro boys came into some scrape with the 
law by the age of 18. 

The white and Negro races differ in their 
talents and abilities which are strictly hered- 
itary. In Wilmington, N. C., since the Civil 
War our Negro citizens have had educational 
advantages superior to more than 90 percent 
of the white children in the State. In tests 
made in 1955 by New Hanover County it was 
found that 20 percent of the whites in the 
area tested’ had I. Q.’s 110 and up; only 1.6 
percent of the Negroes were in this high 
group. Twenty-three percent of the white 
children tested were in classifications below 
average; 72 percent of the Negroes were in 
the below-average classifications. In 50 large 
northern high schools with 30 percent Negro 
enrollment only a fraction of 1 percent of the 
Negro students became eligible for college. 


But the most important reason for my 
stand against social mixing in the public 
schools is the breakdown of racial integrity. 
About the time that Christopher Columbus 
was born, Portugal began importing Negro 
slaves in large numbers from Africa. It is 
not known how racial integrity was breeched, 
but it is known that the Portugese interbred 
generally with the Negroes. During the cen- 
turies since Columbus, the Negroes have been 
completely absorbed into the general popu- 
lation of Portugal. Negroid characteristics 
are widespread among the Portugese people. 
Brazil was colonized by the Portugese. There 
they interbred with the native Indians and 
also with the Negroes which they continued 
to import as slaves from Africa. In spite of 
its age, since colonization, in spite of its 
enormous size, and its tremendous natural 
resources, Brazil is still a backward country, 
calling on the United States for aid in many 
directions, Greater social intimacy, result- 
ing from the integration of the young people 
in the schools, will promote interbreeding. 
Furthermore, it has and will continue to 
create jealousy, envy, covetousness, and 
malice; to say nothing of sheer hypocrisy. 

There is a distinct and undeniable differ- 
ence between racial prejudice and racial 
awareness. God Himself made us aware of 
our differences as races, and these differences 
cannot be erased by wishful thinking. There 
is a sense in which all men were created 
equal but it is in a distinct and definite 
sense, namely, that we were all meant to be 
treated equally before the bar of justice. It 
seems patent that in every other way we are 
unequal. Weare unequal to each other 
economically, intellectually, physically, and 
by heredity. Yet there are some who will 
not be satisfied until they have leveled down 


Al0l1 
all society (theoretically and actually) to 
one common denominator, destroyed all in- 
centive to thrift and diligence, taken away 
all initiative in the inventors and investors, 
and have bankrupt our country economically 
and spiritually. The decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to mix our 
white and Negro students in the schools is 
infinitely more prompted by socialistically 
inspired social thinking than it is by any 
legal justification. Unadulterated socialism 
is behind this social leveling, and, if we do 
not have the courage or the energy to stop 
it, we will lose what freedom we have left. 

Booker T. Washington was a great prophet 
and leader among his own people, and, even 
though his memory and his name are decried 
and defamed by socialistic white and Negro 
leaders today, nevertheless, he speaks the 
voice of truth, for he said, “In all things 
that are purely social, we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand, in all 
things essential to mutual progress * * *. 
The wisest among my race understand that 
the agitation of social questions is extremist 
folly and that progress in the enjoyment of 
all privileges that will come to us must be 
the result of severe and constant struggle 
rather than artificial forcing.” 

It is of the utmost urgency that we use our 
heads as well as our hearts in dealing with 
a matter so vital as that of integration in 
the public schools. 

God give us the light and the wisdom to 
see that we can be one in the spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that we can be one in Him 
without promoting that social intimacy and 
that breakdown of racial integrity which 
will have its end result in interbreeding, 
amalgamation, and the destruction of the 
pure strain of each race. 





Some Observations of the Current Eco- 
nomic and Political Scene 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
recently delivered by the Honorable 
Marriner S. Eccles, former Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, before the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers at their annual awards banquet 
in Chicago. ; 

Mr. Eccles is one of the most thought- 
ful men ever to have served this Govern- 
ment and his remarks should receive 
the careful consideration of the Mem- 
bers of this body and of the administra- 
tion. In view of his long experience on 
the Federal Reserve Board his views 
about our economy are of special 
interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: + 
Some OBSERVATIONS OF THE CURRENT 

EcONOMIC AND POLITICAL SCENE 
(Address by Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the board, First Security Banking Organi- 
gation, before American Institute of 

Chemical Engineers annual awards ban- 

quet, Chicago, Ill., December 10, 1957) 

I consider it an honor and a privilege to 
be invited to speak at the annual awards 
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banquet of this outstanding organization— 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. I am especially pleased to join with 
you tonight in honoring men of achieve- 
ment of the chemical engineering profes- 
sion. 

It is most appropriate that this organiza- 
tion should pay tribute to these men, and 
the Nation owes them a vote of thanks for 
their accomplishments today and the prom- 
ises for tomorrow. 

We recognize the field of chemistry and 
chemical engineering as the most outstand- 
ing of our scientific areas in discovering the 
secrets in our raw materials from the earth 
and in developing these products from the 
laboratory through the factories, through 
the marketplace to satisfy man’s wants, and 
to improve his standard of living. In the 
last two decades the chemical engineers, 
aand those associated with them, have, and 
are continuing to, revolutionize the eco- 
nomic systems of the world. 

The great accomplishments of the mem- 
bers of your organization have been achieved 
under a democratic capitalistic society, the 
objective of which is to provide for its peo- 
ple the highest possible standard of living. 
This can only be done through maximum 
production and employment, on a basis of 
stable prices. How to accomplish this is, 
and always will be, a subject of great politi- 
cal and economic controversy. Everyone 
wants a larger slice of the economic pie than 
it contains. Government and other public 
leaders want more money to spend. Work- 
ers want more pay and fringe benefits for 
less hours of work. Business wants added 
profits. And the increasing ranks of old- 
sters call for higher pensions. However, 
everyone wants these benefits, on the basis 
of a stable dollar. 

Unfortunately, the economic facts of life 
are that all the economy has to divide is the 
goods and services which it is able to pro- 
duce—and not the amount of money ft 
could create—which is, of course, limitless. 

In a free society, this situation creates a 
dilemma—especially for the politician, 
whose constituency wants easy money, lower 
prices, higher wages, greater profits, and 
fewer taxes. 

Any effort to cope with these diverse 
forces, successfully, is the province of the 
Federal Government through its use of mon- 
etary, credit, and fiscal policies. Also, Gov- 
ernment passage of needed legislation to deal 
with the problems which develop on other 
economic fronts is of vital importance. 

During the past 2 years, the country has 
experienced a serious inflation of approxi- 
mately 5 percent, which means that the 
purchasing power of our money has eroded 
by that amount. This trend, if allowed to 

continue, would be disastrous, for inflation 
destroys the will to work, save, and plan 
for the future, which is the very founda- 
tion of our capitalistic society. 

The Federal Reserve, in an effort to curb 
this development, has couragecusly made ef- 
fective use of its powers in spite of unrea- 
soned opposition from powerful groups in— 
and outside of—the Government. These 
groups are as critical as anyone else of the 
inflation that has taken place—and as lack- 
ing in constructive proposals to deal with it. 

Since April of 1955, the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate 6 times, from 1% 
percent to 314 percent. This action was 
taken to curb the use of Federal Reserve 
funds—the basis of commercial bank ¢redit, 
which is the source of our money supply. 
As a consequence of Federal Reserve action, 
the growth in the supply of money (demand 
deposits and currency) has been only about 
2 percent, whereas the in the na- 
tional product has been 17 percent (about 
half of this was due to price increases): This 
developmrent brought a money tightness be- 
cause of an increased credit Gemand of bor- 
rowers—and not from any reduction in 
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money or bank credit. With the demand 
exceeding the available supply, the cost of 
money was bid up. This tightness has had 
the effect of increasing the velocity—or use— 
of money, about 15 percent—a record, which 
compensates for the curbing of its growth. 

If the Federal Reserve had permitted the 
supply of bank credit to increase to satisfy 
all demands, it would have precipitated a 
runaway -inflation—and added nothing to 
the available supply of goods and services. 
The effect of higher priced, or tight money, 
is to encourage savings, both individul and 
corporate—and to discourage spending and 
capital expansion. During an inflationary 
period, this is the effect desired. 

During this period of inflationary pres- 
sures, the Government should have pursued 
an anti-inflationary program of larger budge- 
tary surpluses—thereby reducing the public 
debt, while the private debt was increasing. 
Such compensatory action would have effec- 
tively supplementec. the Federal Reserve 
policy. 

The true causes of the inflation we have 
had should be familiar to those who want 
to know them. The main cause of rising 
prices has been the use which labor union 
monopolies are making of their power to 
force up wages and fringe benefits, far in 
excess of increased productivity. Business, 
in turn, has added these costs onto prices 
wherever possible. 

The basic controversy, which will deter- 
mine our economic future (hence, our type 
of society), is how the national product, 
after the tax take, shall be divided between 
wages on the one hand and business profits 
on the other. For many years organized 
labor has demanded, and is getting, an in- 
creasingly larger share. This has been re- 
flected in increased prices and a decreasing 
profit margin. According to a recent study 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, total wages 
and salary disbursements were 50 percent of 
the national income in 1929, and 73 per- 
cent of it in 1955, whereas dividends de- 
creased over the same period from 5.8 per- 
cent to 3.9 percent of that income. The 
workers’ share of the national income since 
1950 has increased by 10 percent, whereas 
the business share, represented by profits of 
all corporations, has decreased by 33 percent. 
It is apparent from these figures that busi- 
ness cannot absorb out of profits, as or- 
ganized labor contends, increased wages 
without increasing prices. 

If corporate profits were eliminated, as is 
the case in a communistic society, there 
would be very litle difference in the prices 
paid by consumers for goods and services. 
Corporate profits, after income taxes, amount 
to about 6 percent of the national income. 
Approximately one-half of this amount, or 
3 percent, is disbursed as dividends. ‘The 
balance, or 3 percent, is retained in the 
business. Of the dividends disbursed, it is 
estimated that the Federal Government col- 
lects about one-half or 114 percent, leaving 
the remainder.to the shareholder to spend, 
or to save. 5 

If the corporations and their shareholders 
did not exist, the amounts collected by the 
Government from them in “taxes, and the 
amount retained in the business, would have 
to come out, in one way or another, of the 
national economy. Therefore, the total con- 
sumer purchasing power would not be in-’ 
creased more than 112 percent to 2 percent 
even if business profits were eliminated en- 
tirely. I think this is an extremely cheap 
price to pay for the benefits we reap from 
the democracy. 


that there was not sufficient money and credit 
to finance the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices at rising prices. Organized 
labor has already jeopardized its real interest, 
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I feel, by pricing many of its goods and sery. 
ices out of the market. 

The Federal Reserve, because of this eco. 
nomic downturn which has been deve 
recently reduced the discount rate from 3% 
to°3 percent. This is the first relaxation 
of their tight-money policy. I would ex- 
pect this to be followed by a further re- 
laxation of credit through open mar. 
ket operations, with later additional reduc- 
tion in the discount rate if the downturn 
in the economy calls for such action. I am 
of the opinion that the Federal Reserve, 
through its monetary policy, and the Treas. 
ury, through a proper fiscal policy, will pre- 
vent the downturn from becoming cumula- 
tive. Because of the rigidities in the 
economy (wages and salaries representing 
three-fourths of the cost of everything). there 
is not likely to be any reduction in the cost 
of living or in prices generally. 

There has been recent talk about raising 

the debt ceiling, which I would favor, should 
it become necessary to meet the requirements 
of our economy. The President recently 
said that an adequate defense was more im- 
portant than a balanced budget. I dont 
believe that they necessarily have any rela- 
tionship. If we need a deficit in order to 
maintain economic stability because of a 
deflationary development, we should have a 
deficit—whether for defense or any other 
purpose. We may need a deficit without a 
defense program to maintain production and 
employment. But we should not permit a 
deficit solely for the purpose of maintain 
an adequate defense program, if the effect 
of so doing is inflationary. It would be 
more in accord with a stable-money policy 
to increase taxes or reduce other expendi- 
tures. 
Looking realistically at our domestic pic- 
ture, and likewise our situation on the in- 
ternational front, we must—if we are honest 
with ourselves—come to the conclusion that 
our leadership has failed to meet the urgent 
problems as they have crowded in on us from 
every direction. As a result, we are almost 
overwhelmed by the pressures upon us call- 
ing for courageous decisions and prompt 
action. 

On the domestic front, a serious peacetime 
inflation has taken place, largely because the 
monopolistic powers of the labor organiza- 
tions have been allowed to go unchallenged 
by the Government. These organizations, 
which have grown immensely in size and 
power, have never been subject to the antl- 
monopoly laws of Government to which busi- 
ness has always been accountable. Without 
such control, there could be no limit to theif 
demands, all of which, in the final analysis, 
must be paid for by the entire American pub- 
lic through higher prices and/or higher taxes. 
Even with the present downturn in the 
economy due to the inability of business to 
sell its output at today’s inflated prices, the 
news from organized labor is that there will 
be increased demands next year. . 

In the foreign field, the sudden appear- 
ance of sputnik has forced us'to realize 
that things are not as we had been led 
believe. No longer can we lean on the myth 


have now lost us the world balance of power. 
The fact is being forced upon us 


that the world does not revolve around the 
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We have not been oblivious to the world 
problems which have been developing. On 
the contrary, we have spent since the war 
more than $60 billion on economic and mili- 
tary aid. It would appear, on balance, how- 
ever, that we have gained neither friends nor 
influence by our endeavors—and our wor 
position has rapidly deteriorated, 

This, I believe, is a direct result of our 
mistaken appraisal of the world situation. 
Had wer Communist China (as our 
allies did) when it should have been apparent 
to everyone that that was the government 
of China, we might have avoided the Korean 
war and the Chinese invasion of Indochina. 
Our threatening attitude toward China only 
served to make her more dependent on 
Russia and to weld the Communist world 
more closely together. 

Our involvement in Korea, Indochina, and 
Formosa, costing in economic aid and mili- 
tary support, more than a billion dollars a 
year, has no terminal point, unless one could 
be brought about by making our peace with 
China. This means recognizing her diplo- 
matically and supporting her membership 
in the United Nations—as we did long ago 
in the case of Russia and all her satellites— 
as well as every other Communist and Fascist 
country in the world. Why should the great 
and proud nation of China be our only ex- 
ception? Why should we continue to bolster 
the costly and sagging Nationalist Chinese 
Government—isolated, with our protection, 
on Formosa? Why should we insist on 
recognition of this mockery—instead of ac- 
knowledging the real, firmly established, and 
powerful government of more than 600 mil- 
lion people on the mainland? What have we 
to gain by having no communication or 
contact with one-fourth of the population 
of the world? 

Why should we have used our influence to 
help force the British out of the Suez Canal 
Zone and strongly supported the regime of 
Dictator Nasser as our selection, contrary to 
British views? 

Why should we favor the arming of Israel; 
approve military aid to Communist Yugo- 
slavia; refuse to furnish arms to our erst- 
while friend Nasser—and then be surprised 
because the Russians stepped into the 
breach? This all adds up to the mess we 
have in the Middle East. 

It is now recognized that our NATO or- 
ganization is in jeopardy—and new plans for 
uniting atid strengthening the alliance are 
underway. Why should we retain Mr. Dulles 
to bring about this new unity, since the dis- 
unity in which we find ourselves. is largely 
aresult of his making? It is under his aegis, 
in fact, that our fortunes have been brought 
to a low ebb in many. corners of the globe. 

These are only some of the very urgent 
questions that could be raised about the 
mistakes that have been made around the 
world by our present leadership. These fail- 
ures in the foreign field, together with the 
Tevelation that we are far behind in our de- 
fense program, should, at this crucial time, 
shock us into the realization that new top 
leadership—men with vigor, boldness, cour- 
age, and imagination—are . desperately 
heeded. Without such leadership it is not 
likely that we can successfully meet the 
Russian and recover our place as 
the balance of power in the world. 

In any case, we can find little hope in 
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We cannot meet the Communist threat 
by attempting to build up the backward 
countries of the world economically and 
militarily. The huge existing populations, 


.-together with the surging increases in these 


areas—twice as rapid as in the developed 
areas—dwarf the effects of the economic aid 
we are able to give. Generally speaking, our 
experience has been, along with that of 
other nations, that foreign aid programs, 
however well intentioned—never meet 
expectations. 

In the light of the predicament in which 
we find ourselves, unless we change our 
course and attitude toward the Communist 
world, how can we ever expect them to 
change their attitude toward us? The direc- 
tion we both are following must inevitably 

. lead to war. I feel sure that neither we nor 
they would choose this way to sure destruc- 
tion. 

This overdue change in attitude cannot be 
reluctant, half-hearted and unconvincing. 
It must be a courageous, straightforward, 
generous right-about-face—so convincing, 
the people of the world will recognize our 
leadership toward peace. 

Let us make a beginning by encouraging 
in every way possible, people-to-people con- 
tacts. We should trade with the Commu- 
nist world as we do with the rest of the 
world. This would bring us closer together 
and promote confidence—the beginning of 
the road to peace. 

We should open our doors so that the peo- 
ple of the world can travel freely, and get to 
know us. What have we got to lose by an 
exchange of ideas and cultures? 

We should stop sabre-rattling. Someone 
must be first. Why not us? 

Let us be magnanimous enough to recog- 
nize superiority, without envy, wherever it 
exists. Let us applaud when applause is 
indicated. We have had—and will continue 
to have—many firsts. Why should we be so 
egotistical as to resent achievement by 
others? — 

In providing such leadership, I believe we 
would be acting in our own enlightened self- 
interest—as well as charting a course for 
others to follow. - 

Let us; with courage and determination, 
mobilize all our moral and material resources 
in the service of peace. To release, for this 
use, the human energies and material re- 
sources now engaged throughout the world 
in the pursuit of destruction—would revo- 
lutionize the world for the benefit of man- 
kind, 





Louis Nizer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Charles H. 
Silver, president of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City, at the Yeshiva 
University testimonial dinner in honor 
of Louis Nizer, Esq., held at the Shera- 
ton-Astor Hotel on Thursday, October 
24, 1957, at which Mr. Nizer, a distin- 
guished lawyer and civil leader, received 


the appreciation of the community for 


his endeavors in philanthrophy and for 
his civil distinction. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Appress BY Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT THE 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
In Honor or Mr. Louis NizEr, HELD AT THE 
SHERATON-ASTOR HOTEL ON OCTOBER 24, 1957 


No one ever carried coals to Newcastle more 
fruitlessly than I do tonight in delivering 
this talk in tribute to Louis Nizer. Here is 
@ man whose fame and talents as an after- 
dinner orator and commanding figure on the 
lecture platform are surpassed only by his 
own brilliant success as an eminent trial 
attorney. 

Any speech in praise of one who speaks 
so well himself can only be like a solo on 
the kazoo to honor a Gershwin or a recital of 
the multiplication table as a token to the 
genius of an Einstein. The golden tongue 
of our guest of honor has lavished such 
wealth on the ears of the world that other 
voices often must seem like “tinkling cymbals 
and sounding brass.” 

One cannot share a rostrum with Louis 
Nizer and fail to remember his famous rule 
for public speakers: “If you don’t strike oil 
in the first few minutes, stop boring.” 

I can only respond to this witty piece of 
good advice by saying: “How can one do 
proper justice to you, Louie, to your life and 
your work for your fellow men, and escape 
being a ‘gusher’?” 

Another evening comes back to me now 
when I sat on a dias listening while Louis 
introduced Cardinal Spellman in _  well- 
deserved and glowing terms. I recall how 
His Eminence rose to acknowledge the ap- 
plause that followed and rocked the room 
as he responded: “I love to hear that man 
talk. These dinners are getting Nizer and 
Nizer.” 

This man whom we delight to honor here 
tonight has by his own achievements in the 
courts of justice and in the wider areas of 
human understanding done honor to his age 
and his people. Yet Louis Nizer is not so 
much a product of our day and our civiliza- 
tion as he is the flowering of a way of life 
that has come down through all the ages 
in the deathless tradition of our faith. 

For I call you to bear witness that the 
children of Israel from earliest times are the 
givers of the law, and ours is a religion of 
literature. We are the people of the Book, 
the bearers of the commandments. We wor- 
ship the word—we live by the word of God— 
and we are lovers and seekers of justice. 

This is the heritage of Louis Nizer to which 
we pay homage—words of truth which were 
never more needed than now, and dedication 
to the law—the law which the wicked neglect 
to obey—and the good, too often, neglect to 
enforce. 

His is the breed of men on whom we must 
depend for wisdom and guidance in these 
troubled times. We lift our eyes to search 
the heavens for the will of the Almighty and 
our view is clouded by alien objects circling 
there. We turn our heads to see the prog- 
ress of brotherhood in our own land, and our 
vision is obscured by a wall of drawn bayo- 
nets without which nine little children could 
not climb the steps of a public school. 

To the rest of the world, at this moment 
when the star of America’s destiny is crossed 
by the orbit of a Soviet satellite, we must 
appear ‘to be a nation torn asunder by in- 
ternal strife. How sad it is that we have 
given our enemies the satisfaction of point- 
ing to troops parading the streets of one of 
our cities. How tragic to hear the Governor 
of a sovereign State compare them with Hit- 
ler’s hated armies. 

While guided missiles threaten our borders 
and misguided men bore from within, while 
racial violence flares and our scientific su- 
premacy falters, our Federal Commonwealth 
may well cry out a familiar warning: “Sticks 
and stones may break our bones—but Little 
Rocks could kill us.” 

There is a higher law to which we may turn 
in these anxious hours. It is in our Holy 
































































































































Book which admonishes that: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” It has been 


adopted as the Golden Rule of doing unto 
others as we would have them do unto us. 

It is by these precepts, which modern law 
has inherited from the moral code of Israel, 
that we must live and act as a free people, 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal * * * and that, in this God- 
loved land, no accident of birth, no difference 
of race, color, or creed can be permitted to 
deprive any man, woman, or child of the 
blessings of democracy. 

There will be nothing flabby about the 
muscles of America if, in the midst of lifting 
rockets and man-made moons to reach out 
into space, we reach into our own hearts to 
widen the borders of international brother- 
hood and spread the doctrine of man’s love 
for his fellow man. That is the word that 
echoes still from Sinai; that is the law by 
which we live. “Justice * * * justice shalt 
thou pursue”’—and it is not a special justice 
limited to any select group, but the com- 
passionate justice of the Eternal, which no 
man can deny, and which cannot be denied 
to anyone. As one whose everyday job is 
education, I rejoice that we are met in the 
mame of a great university to salute a man 
who prepared for his life and career in the 
schools of New York. There never was a 
better hour for giving thought to men and 
schools. I see more than a million children 
in our city’s classrooms today, and out of 
them will come the Louis Nizers of tomor- 
rows. Their further preparation for the 
challenging days ahead, on which may de- 
pend the very survival of democracy, rests 
in such citadels of higher learning as Yeshiva 
University and the other great academies of 
our land. 

It rests, as much, in the devoted care of 
every parent, and in the inspired guidance 
of a great army of teachers: The whole 
future of our way of life, if it is to have a 
future, lies in our homes and our schools. 


In the halls of Government, Senators and 
Congressmen are already stirring up an in- 
vestigation to discover whose fault it is that 
we are falling behind in the race for atomic 
weapons and international prestige. 

Isn’t it time to find out the reason we are 
falling behind in education? Let us come 
up with the life-or-death answer to the 
problem of why the Soviet Union is turning 
out 10 scientists, 10 chemists, 10 engineers to 
our 1. Let us reveal who dealt the fatal 
blow to Federal aid to our schools, and maybe 
we will uncover the inescapable verdict that 
these same Senators and Congressmen bear 
a heavy share of the guilt. 

Pehaps, my friends, it is time for us, in 
the words of Louis Nizer, “to stretch our 
minds.” That is the message that we, in 
this room, can take away with us, for we—for 
all of you, by your presence here at this 
scholarship dinner—have taken your place 
among the champions of education. In sa- 
luting our guest of honor and our great 
Yeshiva University, we are saluting you for 
your support of the cause of learning which 
is the final hope and promise of a free world. 

And to you, as parents, sharing this great 
responsibility of care and training for the 
part your children will play in the better 
world you want them to inherit, I give the 
blessing of Diogenes: “If the child be noble, 
heap praise upon the father.” It is a bless- 
ing that fell in full measure upon the sainted 
father and beloved mother of Louis Nizer who 
both forsook so nrany of life’s easy favors 
for the hard work and sacrifice that gave this 
man we honor to the world. 

Tonight, in paying tribute to him as one 
whose great heart, and voice, and knowledge 
of the lew, has reflected splendor on our 
times and our people, in honoring him as the 
« advocate, and educator, and friend of all 
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mankind, we honor his teachers and his 


parents. 
It was of such parents that the poet said: 


“Those distant seas I have not crossed, 

Bright jewels I never wore, 

The prizes now forever lost 
And comforts languished for— 

The rich rewards for which men sight 
That I have never won, 

The years, the hopes, the dreams gone by— 
Are found in you, my son.” j 





Divinations, Seothsayings, and Young 
Mr. Tompkins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
by James Reston, a correspondent for 
the New York Times, under date of 
December 29, 1957. 

In this article Mr. Reston again proves 
that he is one of the great political 
writers of our time; also that he is able 
to inject, in a pungent and searching 
way, the humor which is so greatly 
needed as we face many of the crises of 
these times. 

I am delighted to invite the attention 
of Senators to this article, because it is 
not only most informative, but it is cer- 
tainly searching in its humorous nature. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fiery Run, VA.—DIVINATIONS, SOOTHSAYINGS 
AND YounG Mr. TOMPKINS 
(By James Reston) 

Frery Run, Va., December 28—The Old 
Virginia Farmer’s Almanac for 1958: 

January: Stormy, featuring unseasonable 
clouds of hot air centering on District of 
Columbia. President Eisenhower proclaims 
state of the Union good, or anyway, pretty 
good, Senator JoHNson of Texas says he fails 
to detect any sense of urgency in admin- 
istration’s legislative program. “Greatest 
program since the Ten Commandments,” 
says Senator Dmxsen, of Illinois, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, back from Long Island, 
calls for “deeds not words” from Soviet 
Union. 

February: Joe Alsop 
maximum of 3 months. 


on defense budget, Navy announces presence 





of “foreign submarines” off Governors 
Island. Elvis Presley granted another 60. 
day reprieve from military service in interest 
-of national security. National ‘Week 
passes without a single giggle. Secretary 
Dulles tells SEATO foreign ministers in 


investigations of administration missile pro- 


gram. 
ENTER MR. TOMPKINS 


April: Thessalonian Tompkins, a high 
school junior ‘rom Fiery Run, puts up 
America’s first earth satellite, startles world 
by announcing his little sister is in it. Mos- 
cow reacts furiously, gets new Defense Min- 
ister, fires Gromyko, sets up Un-Soviet 
Activities Committee to investigate “leaks 
to the western imperialists." Pravda de- 
plores “loss of scientific and political initia. 
tive to Washington,” and demands overhaul 
of Soyiet scientific education. “I just got 
tired waiting,” young Tompkins tells the 
Northern Virginia Daily. 

May: Fierce and prolonged debate breaks 
out in Congress over the budget. 
Byrp of Virginia demands a balanced budget, 
Senator Symincton demands 73 new wings 
for the Air Force. President ower 
calis for “adequate defense to meet the So- 
viet menace based on a sound economy.” 
New coalition of midwestern and southern 
conservatives is formed with slogan of “Bil- 
lions for missiles and not one cent for educa- 


tion.” Elvis Presley granted 90-day defer- 
ment. 
June: (Same as May, except for celebra- 


tion of Let’s Go Fishing Week.) 


July: (Same as June, only hot and hus 
mid.) 
August: Thessalonian Tompkins made 


missile czar in Washington, calls on younger 
generation to be patient with their elders, 
Vice President Nixon says Tompkins shows 
what free system can do. New York Herald 
Tribune announces contest to determine 
whether Vice President has grown more or 
matured more in last year. Psychiatrists, 
meeting in Atlantic City, charge churches 
with muscling in on their business. Wash- 
ington Senators drop 371, games behind 
Yankees in American League—a new record, 

September: Government school at Georgé- 
town University establishes chair of psycho- 
ceramics (study of crackpots). Radcliffe 
wives demand joint Harvard-Radcliffe nur- 
sery facilities for students’ children. Los 
Angeles Dodgers win world series with big 
Don Newcombe hypnotized before every 
pitch. Yankees take case to Supreme Court 

HARRY RETURNS 


October: Midyear congressional election 
starts. Harry Truman whistle-stops through 
Middle West with grandson on shoulder. 
Senator Jenner calls for release of Yalta 


papers. The Chicago Sun suggests Tom © 


Dewey and Adlai Stevenson run consolation 


Tompkins. 
December: 


ne 
Hi 
ti 


rocket down 
lands it amid joyful 
National Gallery and the Smithsonian 
“Whatever happened to Elvis 





Senator . 
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Jumping Jim Gavin: Element of 
Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a timely edi- 
torial frora the Fayetteville Observer of 
January 6, 1958, concerning Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin whose recent decision to 
retire from the Army has raised some 
vital questions with respect to organiza- 
tion of the Defense Department and our 
national security. I commend this splen- 
did article to the attention of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

JUMPING Jim GAVIN: ELEMENT OF 
CONTROVERSY 

Here's hoping that our Government will 
persuade Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin to recon- 
sider his announced intention of retiring 
from the Army when he completes his pre- 
scribed 30 years of military service in 
March. 


Certainly the people of the Fayetteville © 


area who came to know and admire “Jump- 
ing Jim” as the slim, energetic, and person- 
able commander of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion, would feel much more comfortable 
about the security of their country with 
General Gavin on the-payroll of the defense 
establishment. 

As the fighting commander of our Nation's 
fightingest division in World War IT he cre- 
ated a tradition of leadership in the most 
untraditional organization of the Army: the 
airborne. ; 

And he went on from there to become they 
Army’s chief of research, devoting: all his 
military experience and all his undoubted 
genius toward keeping the Army’s capabili- 
ties abreast of the times, and if possible in © 
advance of the times, developing new tech- 
nigues of speed and mobility to get the 
greatest possible firepower at the spot where 
that firepower might be most needed. 

It is characteristic of General Gavin that 
he is unconvinced of any ultimate in the 
tools of the military profession.. He knows 
that the United States must utilize every 
Mechanical and scientific innovation in its 
defense picture or take a seat in the second 
tow of world powers. 

His announced intention to retire comes 
at a time when there is controversy about 
what are the best weapons and what is the 
0 system of organization of our defense 
lorces. 


Senate Majority Leader Lynnon JonNson 
Voices a concern of many Americans when he 
announces his intention of questioning 
General Gavin about his retirement plans, 
saying: 

“We would be concerned to find if any 
Pressure had been put upon him.” 

Certainly pressure is being put upon the 
whole defense organization to find better 
and less expensive ways of producing the 
best possible defense without duplicative 
developments and frictional controversies. 

It has been suggested that the real unifica- 
tion of the armed services under a single 
military commander is one way of achieving 

in defense plus less drain 
on the taxpayer. ; 


By all means let's debate it—and we can 
Predict with confidence that General Gavin 
‘will have to say on the matter 
when and if he goes through with his pro- 
Posed retirement. : 
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Little Rock and the Muscovite Moon 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Clare Boothe 
Luce at the Alfred E. Smith memorial 
dinner held in New York City on October 
17, 1957. The address is entitled “Little 
Rock and the Muscovite Moon.” 

Mrs. Luce, in a very brilliant address— 
and she is a brilliant public servant, and 
is distinguished in letters as well as in 
public service—analyzes the challenge 
confronting us today as a challenge not 
only for our scientists and engineers, but 
also a challenge that lies with the in- 
tegrity of the institutions and laws we 
have established in the name of Amer- 
ican principles of constitutional freedom. 

Viewed in this light, the symbolism of 
Little Rock is as vital to us in respect of 
peace as the Russian earth satellites I 
and II. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LITTLE ROCK AND THE MuscoviIrr Moon— 

CHALLENGES TO AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP 
(An address by the Honorable Clare Boothe 

Luce, delivered at the Alfred E. Smith 

memorial dinner, New York City, October 

17, 1957) 

Your eminence, Governor Harriman, May- 
or Wagner, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, the devotion and zeal of your 
eminence have established this annual 
Alfred E. Smith memorial dinner as a great 
American tradition. ‘Your gracious invita- 
tion to speak here confers an honor and 
offers an opportunity to be accepted with 
pride and satisfaction. Even your most 
illustrious speakers, I suspect, have also ac- 
cepted it with humility—and some anxiety. 
For this occasion is also a challenge and a 
command. The challenge does not come en- 
tirely from the importance of its faithful 
audience. Nor does the command emanate, 
if your eminence will forgive me, from the 
high moral authority or the deeply affec- 
tionate respect in which you are everywhere 
held. 

The challenge comes mainly from the 
speaker's awareness that the spirit presiding 
over this occasion is the spirit of Al Smith 
himself, commanding him to place whatever 
cause he espouses here in that honest and 
charitable light which Al Smith himself 
always cast upon every issue. 

Your eminence, your previous speakers 
have, for the most part; been men of high 
authority and an eloquence matured on 
many an historic rostrum. They were men 
deserving of compliment and opportunity, 
and equal in both their positions and persons 
to the challenge and the command. 

I fear, indeed I know, I am not. 





Few of 
your speakers have ever suffered more 
anxiety. No day has passed since your invi- 
tation came, when I have not spent some 
part of it worrying about this moment when 
I would have to stand here (I knew I would 
not get the Asian flu) and try to say some- 
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thing deserving of your emimence’s confi- 
dence, of this important audience’s atten- 
tion, and above all, of Al Smith’s memory. 

I knew from the beginning the first thing 
I wanted to say here—I wanted to acknow- 
ledge a personal debt to Al Smith. My first 
encounter with “The Happy Warrior” was a 
quarter of a century ago. It was certainly 
in part the inspiration of the two abiding 
interests of my life: writing and public 
affairs. 

Just 24 years ago this month I managed 
to qualify as a professional writer: I broke 
into print, in a national magazine, with a 
short biography called The Saga of the 
People’s Al. It was written a year after 
the Governor lost his second bid, in Chicago 
for the presidential nomination, when the 
full measure of Al Smith’s greatness became 
clear: he was as great in defeat as he was 
in victory. He never lost faith in his God, 
his country, or himself. 

Your Eminence, tonight my theme is the 
challenge to America’s leadership repre- 
sented by two recent symbols. They are 
two symbols of defeat. They are the symbol 
of Little Rock and the symbol of the Mus- 
covite Moon. 

The recent events in Little Rock which 
led to the posting of Federal troops before 
the doors of Central High and the launch- 
ing of the Soviet satellite are events totally 
disparate in time and space, form and sub- 
stance. And yet, it seems to me, they are 
intimately related in their significance for 
the security, indeed the very survival of 
America. 

I would God had given me the grace to 
show, as Al Smith could have shown—shown 
better perhaps than any political figure of 
our century—their clear and awful connec- 
tion and what, if we do not solve them, 
they portend for America. 

It is not beside the point to suggest here 
why Al Smith might have shown so well the 
relation between them and its meaning for 
America’s leadership of the West. 

First, Al Smith was a true liberal. He 
was not a true liberal because he was a 
Democrat. He was a true liberal because 
he was a true American. And second he 
was a true American because he was a man 
of the West. That is to say, he was al- 
together a man of faith and reason. 

ll the days of his life in private and pub- 
lic, Al Smith was utterly devoted in his 
thoughts and actions to the basic tradition 
of the West: that human liberty has for 
its prime conditions the acceptance through 
faith, and the safeguarding through reason, 
of the dignity and sanctity of the person. 

Many streams of thought and life have 
flowed together to form what we call the 
tradition of the West: It is Hebraic, Greek, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon. But its ultimate source 
is the biblical fact and truth that God made 
man in His image; that God made all men 
equally in His image; that God gave man 
that dominion over himself, which we call his 
freedom; that He gave man dominion over 
the earth and all the forces of nature; that He 
wanted man to harness these forces and make 
them serve His human purposes. Man, 
God’s creature, was given the commandment 
not only “to increase and multiply, and fill 
the earth”—he was ordered to “subdue it.” 
(Genesis 1:28.) 

Believing all this, the men of the West, 
the liberai men of the West, understood the 
threefold destiny of man on earth: 

His political destiny is freedom; his eco- 
nomic destiny is prosperity; his social des- 
tiny is equality. 

Because Al Smith’s political liberalism was 
theologically rooted, he understood that the 

dynamism of America, its extraordinary ca- 
pacity to use and develop its vast resources 
constructively, to make material progress, 
depended wholly on our faithfulness to the 
great spiritual, moral, and ethical values of 
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the West, the values that our Founding 
Fathers had made so explicit, in secular 
terms, in that greatest of all political docu< 
ments—the American Constitution. 

Therefore he would have seen Little Rock 
as the fundamental moral challenge, and the 
Soviet satellite as the material challenge to 
America’s pretension to leadership of the 
West. 

Before we trace any further the relation 
between these two challenges, let us con- 
sider them separately. 

How serious is the material challenge of 
the Muscovite moon? Is the satellite which 
the mighty arm of Soviet Russia has just 
punched into our heavens, an insuperable one 
to American scientific know-how? It is not. 
We stand ready to duplicate this Soviet 
achievement. Stupendous though it is, it is 
at best a “first.” It will not long remain 
unique. 

We ourselves have a program, indeed we 
have long had a program, for launching space 
satellites. The fact that our Vanguard will 
be a rear guard in humiliating. But Van- 
guard or rear guard, there can be no question 
but that, in a matter of months, an American 
moon will also be circiling the earth. 

Is the challenge, then, an insuperable one 
to our military Know-how? The Soviet 
launching was done, or so many say, by a 
mighty 3-stage rocket, packing a punch of 
more than 275,000 pounds. Such a missile 
can also launch atom warheads to any point 
on the globe. But we also have such a pro- 
gram. And our leaders tell us that in point 
of productive capacity, it is well in advance of 
the Soviet’s. 

Even assuming we do not now possess bal- 
listic superiority, can we doubt that we 
retain the future capacity to achieve it? We 
possess the material resources, the skills, and 
the necessary money. As of today, we have 
no material reason to believe that Russia’s 
satellite has in and of itself changed the 
existing balance of military and consequently 
political power between the U. S. S. R. and 
the United States of America. 

Why, then, does the little derisive beep of 
the Muscovite moon, as it travels its almost 
hourly trajectory around the globe, sound so 
like a signal of doom in the ears of so many 
people in the world? 

It sounds like a signal of doom, not be- 
cause it has overtaken our defenses, but be- 
cause it has punctured our pretensions; not 
because it is a sign of the decline of the 
West, but because it is a symbol of that 
pride which since King David’s time com- 
monly “goeth before a fall.” 

Since the close‘of World War II, it has 
been the American pretension that what we 
sometimes call somewhat too vaguely “the 
American way,” was destined—indeed, pre- 
destined—to remain militarily and scientif- 
ically stronger than any other way of life 
man would ever know, or could ever conceive. 
It was our pretension that if any techno- 
logical or scientific catching up had to be 
done, it would always have to be done by 
Soviet Russia. Indeed, it was our pretension 
that they couldn’t catch up. Why? Because 
we had what it took to do the job. They 
did not. The American way of life had 
built-in supremacy. F 

Some of you are thinking, “Has this really 
been our pretension?” 

At this point, I seem to hear another voice 
from outer space. It is a hoarse voice, an 
honest voice, the voice of a man who was 
neither a pessimist nor an optimist; it is 
the voice of a realist. It is saying: “Let’s 
look at the record.” \ 

It is only a little more than a decade ago 
that a deadly and prodigious boom sounded 
over This apocalyptic burst an- 
nounced to all the world that man—western 
man—had unlocked one of the greatest and 
most valuable secrets of nature. He had 
split the atom. Even though its annuncia- 
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tion seemed to have been made by Lucifer 
rather than Gabriel, it proclaimed truly that 
western thought, combined with American 
skills and resources, had reached the apex 
of science. In that hour we stood alone and 
unchallenged on the atomic pinacle. And 
we raised the Stars and Stripes above it as 
proudly and defiantly as we raised them over 
Iwo Jima. A year after Hiroshima, Dean 
Acheson could state in his report to the 
Nation on atomic energy: 

“Today, the United States has a monopoly 
in atomic weapons. We have strategic stock- 
piles; we have extensive facilities for making 
the ingredients of atomic bombs and for 
making the bombs themselves; we have a 
large group of people skilled in the many 
arts which have gone into this project; we 
have experience and knowledge obtainable 
only in the actual practice of making atomic 
Weapons; we have considerable theoretical 
knowledge of the field which may appear in- 
adequate in future years, but which enables 
us to evaluate not only the performance of 
the past, but also what the future is likely 
to hold.” 

And how did we evaluate what the atomic 
future was likely to hold for us? It was all 
ours. We had fulfilled the commandment. 
We had subdued the earth. 

On what did we rest our case for America’s 
continued supremacy, not to say monapoly, 
in the material and scientific fields? 

We rested our case on what we believed to 
be the self-evident superiority of our own 
democratic form of government. 

In 1948, Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman of 
the United States National Defense Research 
Committee in World War II, in a book called 
Modern Arms and Free Men, wrote: 

“The Communist system with which we 
contend cannot possibly advance science 
with full effectiveness; it cannot even apply 
science to war in the forms it will take in 
the future, without mistakes, and waste, and 
delay.” 

Well, let’s listen to the record. It will 
have circled our globe and be passing over- 
head again without mistakes and without de- 
lay, within the hour. Beep. Beep, beep. In 
12 days it has clocked more than 6\million 
miles, and is good for several million more. 

There can be no doubt: the baleful beep 
of the sputnik, which is heard in.every land, 
every hour on the hour, is an interconti- 
nental, outer-space raspberry to a decade of 
American pretensions that the American way 
of life was a gilt-edge guaranty of our ma- 
terial superiority. 

It is a grim portent to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people that American leadership can 
no longer be counted on to keep even a nar- 
row lead over its enemies. Not even in an 
hour when America itself knows the awful 
consequences of falling behind. 

There is no American statesman since 1946 
who has not seen and understood America’s 
involvement with the world, and the global 
threat of Communist imperialism. 

Indeed, far from underestimating the 
threat of world war III, we Americans and 
our leaders have daily, for a decade, assaulted 
the ears of mankind with our dire warnings. 

Here, on this very platform, in 1949, Dean 

Acheson, then Secretary of State, said that 
Russia was seeking to extend its dominion 
where its grasp and its reach coincides. 
(Grasp and reach had by that time coin- 
cided in a score of nations and was soon to 
coincide in Korea.) , 
, Again, on this very platform in 1952, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, then a candidate for Pres- 
ident, warned the American people and thé 
world that the Russian‘ goal was no less than 
world conquest. “The Russians,” he said, 
“are rehearsing the that ex- 
pect to intone one day upon the free world.” 
At the same time, he assured us the Ruse 
sians would fail, indeed, must fail. 

On what did he base that assurance? On 
what did Vannevar Bush base it? On what 





have the American people and their leaders 
based it for over 10 years now? On our 
spiritual and moral superiority. 


Let me quote again from Eisenhower's 


1952 speech here: : 
“We hope to remove from all mankind the 


paralyzing fear of war, the crushing burden 
of armament * * * We seek to prove to the 
Communist world that freedom and free. 
dom alone can bring out the best energies 
of mankind * * * First, and above all, we 
have a matchless spiritual strength—beyond 
our enemy’s reach or understanding. It is 
the strength that fortifies a civilization be- 
lieving in man, as made in the image of 
God * * * United in this faith, no power 
however massed can prevail against us * * * 
This I soberly believe.” 

So do I. So, I think, do all of you. 

We know that the Communists don’t be- 
lieve it. They don’t believe in this faith, 
They don’t believe we have got it. And 
they don’t believe that it can unite us. 

The grave question now is, do our allies 
believe it? Looking at America under the 
light of the new Russian moon, do they 
believe that the basis of our material 
strength is this faith and that we are united 
in it? 

When they look at Little Rock they don't 
believe it, and they don’t believe that we 
believe it either. 

The sputnik has split our pretensions to 
scientific superiority as neatly as ever we 
split the atom a decade ago. But the events 
at Little Rock have revealed what seems to 
be a far more dangerous split—a split Ameri- 
can personality. 

Over and over again, the Voice of America 
has broadcast to the peoples of the world 


that the United States is a country utterly 


devoted to the equality of its citizens, “re- 
gardless {as the phrase always goes] of color, 
race, or creed.” 

Said Vice President Nrxon, pleading for 
racial tolerance and civil rights on this very 
platform last year, “Ours is no master 

e. * * * Segregation, discrimination, and 
Coes have no place in America. * * * 
All of us, no matter how diverse our origins, 
have had the right to equal opportunity 
under law.” 

What have the people of the world heard 
on the radios, seen on their television in 
these last weeks to justify that contention? 

Again, let’s look at the record, 

They have seen men—white men—burn 4 
Negro in effigy. They have seen men—white 
men—strike children because their skins 
were dark. They have seen teen-agers tor- 
menting other boys and girls for the same 
reason. And seeing, they have understood 
that there are hearts in America which 
seethe with racial hatred. 

What effect do you think this revelation 
will have in Germany? Will Germans not 
ask if this America is the same America 
which condemned so fiercely the gas cham- 
bers of Auschwitz and the charnel houses of 
Buchenwald, which destroyed all the great 
cities of Germany because they sheltered men 
who believed in the inferiority of certaia 
races? Will the good Germans who suffered 
in our mass bombardment be altogether per 
suaded by our answer that such racial bigots 
in America are in the minority, very much 
in the minority, and that there are historical 
reasons for the prejudice? May they né 
reply that the Nazis were also in the j 
and there were also historical reasons in Ger 
many for bigotry? a 

What effect do you think this revelation 
will have on the enslaved people behind 
Iron Curtain? For over a decade now ¥ 
have encouraged the satellite peoples to de 
spise communism because it deprived men of 


their God-given rights, and put them int 


torture chambers and concentration 
for the crime of political nonconf 
May these people not think that it is a 
worse thing to deprive children of thei 
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God-given rights to an equal education be- . 


cause of the crime of physical noncon- 
formity? . 

. What effect do you think this revelation 
will have on hundreds of millions of Asiatics 
and Africans who are today undecided be- 
tween the leaderships offered by American 
and Russian democracy? Will they not think 
that a democracy where a man is ted 
for the color of his skin—which he cannot 
change—is worse for them than a democracy 
where he is persecuted for the color of his 
political convictions, which he can change? 

What effect does Little Rock have on our 
own allies? 

Today, the gracious young Queen of Eng- 
land is visiting our shores. This indeed is 
a happy event, perhaps the happiest one 
in all this troubled year. For it is a sym- 
bolic visit. It symbolizes our mutual faith- 
fulness to the West. It is the acknowledge- 
ment that the British people and ourselves 
do understand that ours is a common cul- 
ture, and a common destiny. No matter 
what the strains between us, our relations 
with the British Isles is a family affair. If 
we are the spiritual heirs of Israel and 
Rome and Athens, we are the political heirs 
of the great liberal parliamentarianism 
which brought England, in her day, to su- 
premacy, and which has in our time led 
her to liquidate peaceably almost all of her 
colonial empire. For with great vision, and 
considerable generosity, since the end of 
World War II, the British people have re- 
linquished their colonial domination over 
six nations, with half-a-billion people, and 
set three more countries firmly on the road 
to self-government. 

I mention the visit of England’s gracious 
Queen in connection with the events at 
Little Rock, because she is the Queen not 
only of England, but the great British Com- 
monwealth. And when 12 Common- 
wealth prime ministers meet next year less 
than half of them will be white men. They 
will represent less than 20 per cent of Queen 
Elizabeth’s subjects. 

Much as we need the partnership of the 
British people, we need the good will of the 
whole British Commonwealth even more. 
What can be the attitude of those dark- 
skinned commonwealth countries to a na- 
tion in which the leading citizen of a great 
State can call his own dark-skinned citi- 
zens “half-savages”? Will they so readily 
see the moral superiority of a Democracy 
characterized by the events,- not only of 
Little Rock, but by what Little Rock por- 
tends elsewhere in our land? Will they so 
Teadily believe that we do not think of our- 
Selves as “a master race”? “ . 

If anything in this world is self-evident, 
the answer to that question is self-evident. 
Tt is no. 

The shadow of Little Rock is a long 
shadow indeed. Like the Russian moon it 
travels a swift circuit of its own around the 
earth. 

There is no blinking the facts: The moon 
has exposed our material pride. Little Rock 
has exposed our moral—hubris. And taken 
together these two events have tended to de- 
stroy the image America has sought to pro- 
ject of herself in the eyes of the world, This 
Was the image of a nation—and now we 
come again to the heart of the matter— 


We ourselves have made it an article of 
World faith that the nation which builds the 
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that the moral superiority of communism 
gave her the moon. And we should not be 
surprised tomorrow if other nations be- 
lieve it and decide to hitch their wagon to 
her Beeping Star. 

_ Now we have looked at the record. I 
think none of us has liked it. So what do 
‘we do about it? We set out to make good 
on our pretensions. s 

We take our hats off to’ the Soviet moon, 
and our coats off to Russian rocketry. We 
collect our wits, and dig into’our pockets. 
We go on believing that our system can pro- 
vide guns and butter. Yes and Bibles, too. 
But we query whether that means atom 
bombs, and bombes glacées; SAC by Gen- 
eral LeMay, and sack dresses by Christian 
Dior; higher rockets and lower taxes—all 
this, and heaven, too. 

And above all, we avoid, if we are wise, 
partisan recriminations. It is 12 years from 
Hiroshima to the moon. Six of them were 
Democratic, six Republican. Let us say no 
more. 

We resolve to get on with overtaking, Russia 
like a united people. This resolve can only 
be born of an utter devotion to freedom, a 
devotion which envisages sacrifice for all 
American citizens. 

And what do we do about Little Rock? 
Neither money nor skills will solve the prob- 
lem posed on Little Rock. But neither will 
bayonets. 

Little Rock or rather what it symbolizes— 
racial prejudice—can only be solved by rea- 
son and faith. By the resolve of our dis- 
senting citizens, who ar® in the minority, to 
remain true to the basic belief of the West, 
and to the fundamental assumption of the 
American Constitution—which in the words 
of Al Smith is “the common brotherhood of 
man in the common Fatherhood of God.” 

And again, we waste as little time as we 
can in partisan recriminations, even true 
charges about the rightness or wrongness 
of our political procedures and constitutional 
stands. Let us, in patience, and in charity, 
admit that there is some reason on both 
sides, and much good will in all quarters. 

On October 3 President Eisenhower sent a 
letter to Bishop R. Brown of Arkansas. He 
wrote: . 

“The founders of our Nation clearly felt 
that free government is a political expression 
of religious faith, with basic human rights 
deriving directly from the individual’s cre- 
ator. * * * Today the very concepts of free- 
dom are under relentless attack by an 
atheistic ideology. * * * The liberties we so 
much love * * * demand that we stand to- 
gether steadfastly against the relentiess 
assaults of international communism. If we 
ourselves defy the instruments by which our 
liberties have been and are being preserved, 
our vulnerability to the outside threat will 
be vastly, even terrifyingly, increased.” 

On October 4, 24 hours later, the sputnik 
passed over America. 

We implore our southern neighbors—and 
those in the North who agree with their 
stands on segregation and integration—if 
they will not lift their eyes to the highest 
heaven, at least to lift them as high as the 
sputnik. For that moon raises the real ques- 
tion: The question all Americans must soon 
answer. The question is not whether Central 
High will be peacefully integrated, but 
whether it—and every other Central High in 
America—will be violently disintegrated— 
disintegrated by the warheads of which 
sputnik itself is merely the pioneer. 

I said in the beginning that the true meas- 
ure of Al Smith’s greatness was that he was 


two shocking defeats.° We 


We have had 
are Americans. Let us face them as he did, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a very able and 
informative article entitled “Meet Sena- 
tor TALMADGE,” published in the February 
1958 edition of the American Mercury 
magazine. The article deals with the life 
and service of my distinguished col- 
league. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Meet SENATOR TALMADGE, THE NEW VOICE OF 
THE SOUTH 


(By Harold Lord Varney) 


An energetic and forceful new national 
spokesman for constitutional government 
and States’ rights has emerged, HERMAN 
TaLmapce, the junior Senator frém Georgia. 
His emergence was chronicled recently by 
no less a respected statesman than Speaker 
of the House, Sam Raysurn, of Texas, who 
said: 

“HERMAN TALMADGE fooled a lot of people 
by turning out to be a student of govern- 
ment, a convincing speaker and not a hell- 
raiser as some of the critics had billed him. 
I don’t know of a freshman Senator who 
ever got off to a finer start. He and RussELL 
(Georgia’s senior Senator, Ricuarp B. Rus- 
SELL) did the South and their State a great 
service by acting in the civil-rights debate to 
prevent the voting of cloture. If they 
hadn’t acted as they did against a doomed 
filibuster, the Senate would have passed a 
stronger and more restrictive bill, such as 
had already passed the House.” . 

During his first year in the Senate, TaL- 

MADGE worked hard to earn recognition as a 
diligent researcher, a committee enthusiast 
and, above all, a champion of States’ rights 
and local self-government. 
' He did such a good job fighting the civil- 
rights bill, foreign giveaway programs and 
other evils, he has earned the role of spokes- 
man for Americans seeking to stop Federal 
waste and intervention in local govern- 
mental affairs. 

There are others to help, but TaLmMapcr 
excels at standing on his own feet and de- 
fending State and local government—and 
regional beliefs—before the vocal onslaughts 
of the pseudoliberals. He has acquifed in a 
short span of 44 years a store of political 
know-how, wisdom, and experience possessed 
by few men after a lifetime of public serv- 
ice. Such qualities make his opinions on 
public affairs, government administration, 
and political strategy respected, by people 
who know him best. 

TALMADGE learned so quickly in the Senate 
that he received this tribute from LYNDON 
B. JoHNsON, of Texas, the Senate Democratic 
leader: “He has made a great impression on 
this body since he came here. He has served 
only a few months but he has already dem- 
onstrated that he is one of the most diligent 
and one of the best Senators in the Senate. 
We particularly appreciate the very fine rela- 
tionship we have with him and the very ef- 
ficient way he presides over the Senate.” 

Old-time Capitol observers say that never 
before in their experience have they seen a 
freshman Senator become a seasoned and 
effective statesman so quickly as TALMADGE 
has done, 
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From that day tn July, 1958, when Tat- 
mance forecast the now too-real blunders of 
the Federal Government in a speech before 
the National Retail Hardware Association, 
in Miami, he became a spokesman for those 
who oppose present trends in Washington. 

His first blast at national politics included 
a sharp blow at foreign*aid: “We are fast 
coming to the realization that we can’t buy 
lasting friendship from other nations,” he 
warned. “Even the most foolhardy must 
now realize that there is a limit as to how 
much we can drain our national resources. 
We can no longer engage in a cat-and-mouse 
game with the Soviets, letting that regime 
force us to assume the role of the mouse.” 
He called for an end to confusion and fear, 
urged a return to the fundamental Ameri- 
can principles “of Washington, or Jeffer- 
son, or Monroe, or Jackson—or Teddy Roose- 
velt.” 

In this same Miami speech, 4 years ago, he 
said, “We should work in this country for 
strong, compact, Armed Forces with the best 
equipment available. Against the Cammu- 
nist hordes, we cannot expect to win victories 
with numbers of men alone.” The state- 
ment was prophetic, as has been proved by 
the recent claims that Russia has out- 
stripped the United States in the missiles 
race and in other fields of scientific progress. 

Shortly after leaving the Governor’s office 
in January’ of 1955, HeRman TALMADGE was 
invited to address a joint session of the Ala- 
bama Legislature. It was in this neighboring 
State that he reaffirmed and consolidated his 
long-expressed and often-stated views on 
constitutional history, constitutional gov- 
ernment, and the reserved rights of the 
States and the people. One is impressed to- 
day in reading these two addresses by their 
significance and foresight in spite of the 
fact that one of them was delivered 41, 
years ago and the other was made nearly 3 
years ago. Had the policies suggested at that 
time by Senator TaLmapce been the policies 
of our Republic, the national economy would 
be in far better condition today and our de- 
fense posture would have been much more 
secure. 

To reach his stature as a spokesman for 
the masses, TaLmapce had as demanding a 
school as ever existed—-Georgia politics. Born 
on a south Georgia farm to Eugene Talmadge 
and his wife, lovingly known as Miss Mitt, 
HERMAN EUGENE TALMADGE got early, practi- 
cal experience. 

When the younger TaLMapGE was 15, his 
father—then State agriculture commis- 
sioner—moved his family to Atlanta from 
the farm near McRae. The boy began as- 
similating his political wisdom by listening 
to talk in the house. 

Entering the University of Georgia, young 
TALMADGE soon became a leader on the 
campus. After he earned his degree in law, 
his father adjudged him a good enough poli- 
tician to manage the elder’s unsuccessful 
campaign for the Senate in 1938 and, later, 
his campaign for governer in 1940, when the 
father-and-son team won. 

Soon after this Herman was commissioned 
as an ensign in the Navy, where he served for 
52 months during World War If. During 
a leave before Pearl Harbor, he married at- 
tractive, blonde Betty Shingler, the daughter 
of a pioneer Georgia family. The first of two 
sons was born while he served overseas. 
Friends he made in the Navy still call on him 
at his white-columned farm home at Love- 
joy and in Washington. 

TALMADGE returned to Georgia in time for 
the 1946 gubernatorial campaign which he 
managed for his father. 

He drafted that campaign’s platform for his 
father, a sharp departure from the tradi- 
tional Talmadge stand. Instead of confining 
his platform largely to an ~conomy plank— 
the Talmadge custom in the past—the 1946 
platform called for many new and 
State services, including far-reaching new 
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roadbuilding and an unprecedented educa- 
tional program. 

The story goes that the elder Talmadge 
called Herman into his office when he read 
the platform and asked, “You're taking me 
& little bit fast, aren’t you, son?” 

“With the overwhelming odds against us,” 
young Herman said, “we have got to move 
fast to win this election.” The platform was 
used and the eldef Talmadge won again—the 
fourth time he had been elected governor. 
No man before or since has been so con- 
tinuously reelected. 

Eugene Talmadge died a few days before 
he was to have taken office. The Talmadge 
lawyers took the position that there had been 
a failure of election. Acting, however, under 
what appeared to be a clearcut provision of 
the 1945 State constitution—which seem- 
ingly authorized the general assembly to elect 
under such circumstances—the general as- 
sembly proceeded to elect HERMAN governor. 
But a majority of the Georgia Supreme Court, 
in a 5-2 decision, took a different view and 
ruled that incumbent Governor Ellis Arnall 
held over and that upon his resignation, 
proffered to take effect at the qualification 
of Lieutenant Governor M. E. Thompson, the 
executive authority then devolved upon the 
latter as Acting Governor, until the next 
general election, at which time a governor 
could be elected by the people. 

Despite the bitter.feud preceding the rul- 
ing, HERMAN TALMADGE moved his family out 
of the Governor’s mansion within an hour 


after the Court spoke. While the belongings | 


were being removed, his mother had only 
this smiling comment for a reporter: “We'll 
be back!’ 

The road back began the next day. Tar- 
MADGE hammered away at the incumbent 
administration until he was elected over- 
whelmingly in 1948. He had been active in 
politics for 20 years, but this was his first 
elective public office. 

The rest is history. TALMADGE was re- 
elected governor in 1950. A majority of the 
State’s daily newspapers had opposed both 
elections, but by the next year they began 
to praise him. When he ran for the Senate 
seat of retiring Senator, Walter F. George, 
in 1956, virtually every neWspaper in the 
State endorsed his candidacy. He carried 
every one of Georgia’s 159 counties. 

At 44, Taumapce is rapidly increasing in 
national popularity. Reporters have noted 
that he is one of the top congressional mail 
receivers. Georgia groups ask him to make 
more speeches than he can deliver, but he 
still arranges 60 to 70 during the year. 

One of the principal pledges TaLmapcE 
made to the people of Georgia during his 
campaigns for election as governor and, later, 
as Senator was that he would carry their 
fight for States’ rights and constitutional 
government to the people of the whole 
Nation. He has done that, primarily 
through the medium of television. 

The Senator began earning a reputation 
on nationwide television interviews in 1952. 
He received 12,000 letters after appearing on 
a televised show just prior to the 1952 Demo- 
cratic National Convention while trying to 
win the presidential nomination for Senator 
RUSSELL. The best of those letters are bound 
into volumes and stored in his library at 
Lovejoy. He has appeared on many different 


His relationships with the working press 
have been uniformly cordial and productive. 


~~ 


Reporters who have covered him say: “Sena. 
tor TaLMapDcE is honest with us and coopera. 
tive in every way. If you ask him a loaded 
question, he gives a full and frank reply 
right off. He knows we have deadlines to 
make and doesn’t keep us waiting for hours 
on end. We appreciate the fact that he is 
available and takes us into his confidence.” 

The TaLMapDGE seen on the Senate floor in 
dark grey suit and somber tie resembles not 
at all the TaLmapce seen in Army fatigues 
and heavy workshoes on his Lovejoy farm, 
There is, however, the same tough fiber, the 
same incisive action, the same ability to 
analyze elections and national issues. He 
makes no pretense that he prefers legisla- 
tive duty. He would rather be the executive 
officer. The time-consuming legislative 
functions conflict with his great energy. 
Nevertheless, he asked for the Senate job, 
winning an unprecedented majority in all 
Georgia’s 159 counties in his race. 

Left-wing columnists and magazines have 
long tried to smear him. Nationally syndi-. 
cated columnist, Robert S. Allen said that 
“it was pretty generally anticipated that 
he would roar into town and ‘run amuck,’ so 
to speak; hootin’ and tootin’ and storming 
around all over the place * * *. But he has 
completely confounded them, just as he 
has very highly gratified a lot of other people 
who were hoping he would do exactly as he 
has done—conduct himself like a gentleman 
and an upstanding and conscientious pub- 
lic servant. 

Even the principal political columnist and 
reporter for the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Robert C. Albright, credited Tat- 
MaDGE with “confounding some of his liberal 
critics.” They were amazed, said Albright, 
because TaLMapce “chose as his maiden 
speech, not civil rights, but the nonsectional 
issue of President Eisenhower’s Middle East 
resolutions.” _ : 

This serves to emphasize that good Sena- 
tors are interested in the Nation, not just 


_the section from which they are elected, 


His first speech drew acclaim from Senator 
with divergent views. Taumapce voted 
against the resolution as being too late to 
be useful and because it was coupled t 
foreign aid “giveaways” which he opposes. 
Still, the columnists and analysts are 
building up new pressures against him. 
TALMADGE shrugs it off and continues to de- 
tail the rights of individuals as opposed # 
Federal regulation. 3 
He visualizes the frequently heard declara> 
tion that a Southerner cannot be elected 
President as “a self-serving fiction fostered 
by political opportunists” who manipulate 
minority votes in States where such bloc 
represent the balance of political power. 
“Their anti-South hate campaign is the sop 
they toss to their minorities,” he says, ae 
their admission ticket to the banquet 
of political success.” Claiming that 
ties in other ‘sections should worry a 
their own plight, he declares the real reaso 
Southern leadership is unacceptable to the 
political bosses and to the manipu- 
lators is “because of Southern belief in and 
adherence to fundamental eonstitu a 
government as established and practiced 
the Founding Fathers of this Nation.” 








to accept “the greatest opportunity ever 
forded any political party in the history | 
our Nation,” and hopes to see his party 
greater national prestige. 
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their servant, of tolerating regimentation 
from a sprawling bureaucracy which has 
ceased to be responsive to their will, of coun- 
tenancing the extravagances of global plan- 
ners who have no concern for the welfare of 
the people here at home; and of listening to 
the empty promises of false prophets who 
cry peace when there is no peace and plenty 
when there is no plenty. 

TaLMaDGE is fully aware of the conflicts 
ahead in this second session of the 85th 
Congress. “Every action will have political 
overtones,” he declares. 

Senators already are offering many bills 
to gag Senate debate in that last home of 
completely free American speech. TALMADGE 
warns that ff such a bill reaches the Senate 
floor, “A determined filibuster undoubtedly 
would ensue.” 

Thus, for the second time in this Congress, 
Senators have a fight on their hands to pre- 
serve unlimited debate. At the last session, 
conservative members wisely tracked down 
and killed the most vicious portions of the 
civil rights bill rather than engage in a 
futile filibuster which undoubtedly would 
have brought on a rule allowing debate to 
be cut off by a simple majority vote, rather 
than the two-thirds of the total membership 
now needed. This retained the good will 
of independent Senators from regions out- 
side the South and cooled off hotheads intent 
on changing the cloture rule. 

Both RUSSELL and TALMADGE won uniform 
praise for the high level of debate main- 
tained ih the bitter fight. The Atlanta 
Constitution commenting editorially said: 
“The fact that he (Russe.tt) and Senator 
TALMADGE were able to delete the vicious 
section III of the bill * * * was indeed a 
magnificent victory against overwhelming 
odds.” 

Meanwhile, the Atlanta Journal termed 
the action of both Senators “Victory with 
Honor,” commending both of them for keep- 
ing their heads: “They did not sacrifice the 
section they represent for political oppor- 
tunism. Commonsense and cool reason 
saved the field. Earlier victories were pre- 
served. The South won its important points 
and has strength to fight another day.” 

In his memorable speech laying bare the 
dangers of the civil rights bill, Taumapcre 
expressed a wish as to how history will re- 
cord the day. Said he, “I, for one, wish his- 
tory to record that I stood in defense of the 
rights and liberties of the American people 
and the sacred Constitution of the American 
Republic.” 

Speaking recently in south Georgia, 
TALMADGE cautioned against any form of 
Tacial violence. He is hopeful that wiser 
heads on the national scene will come to 
the realization that if this great divisive 
issue is ever to be resolved it will be settled 
Peacably and voluntarily by responsible 
leaders within.the framework of laws and 
conditions as they exist in the States di- 
rectly concerned and affected. 

In his first year, TaLMapce quoted such 
different works on government as The Fed- 
eralist Papers, obscure laws dating back to 
Reconstruction, and current national maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


staff are constantly busy le the folks 
tak easy tting 
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In keeping with his determination not to 
lose touch with the people of Georgia, TaL- 
MADGE began writing a series of weekly news- 
paper columns which he distributes to all 
the p in his State and is making bi- 
weekly filmed television reports on his ac- 
tivities in the Senate. 

Perhaps one of the most thorough investi- 
gative jobs he and his staff have done is on 
foreign aid—TaLMADGE opposes any gifts 
which are not reasonably related to the de- 
fense of the United States. In his Senate 
speech on the subject, he made that point 
abundantly clear while citing several ridicu- 
‘lous examples of how the United States had 
spent $40 billion in economic aid overseas. 
His speech brought forth howls of anguish 
from the bureaucrats in the administration. 
Next day, Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, sought to refute some of the 
TaLmavcE charges. Within the short space 
of 5 minutes TALMADGE was on his feet citing 
chapter and verse of substantiating data. 
He read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD cOo- 
pious authority from House and Senate com- 
mittee findings, International Cooperation 
Administration reports, national magazines, 
newspaper and wire-service articles, and from 
other reliable sources, 

‘Nothing further was heard from Senator 
GREEN. 

As for the effects his foreign-aid views 
might have on national security, Senator 
TatmapDcGeE feels: “A militarily impregnable 
America and an economically invincible 
America are the world’s best and only hopes 
for peace. If we are to perpetuate our 
blood-won birthright for ourselves and for 
our. posterity, the welfare of the American 
people and the solvency, safety, security, and 
sovereignty of our own country must be our 
primary concern. It is mine and I shall so 
vote.” ; 

TALMADGE credits Georgia’s senior Senator, 
Ricuarp B. Russet, with much of his efrly 
Senate success. At a recent appreciation day 
for Russet. in his hometown, Winder, TaL- 
MADGE said: “Had Senator RussELL been my 
own father, he could not have been more 
kind, considerate, and helpful than he was 
during my first year of service in the 
Senate.” 

Russet, himself a former governor, has 
praised the junior Senator repeatedly. “In 
my time no man has ever come into the 
Senate, taken over and handled so ably such 
difficult assignments, normally given to vet- 
erans, as has HERMAN TaLMapDGE.” Many 
State organizations have applauded them as 
the best senatorial team in the United 
States. 

HERMAN TALMADGE is &@ man of the peo- 
ple. He’s. down to earth. Speaking on the 
hustings in his senatorial campaign, he 
promised that, if elected Senator, “I will 
keep both feet firmly planted on Georgia 
ground.” Thus he immunized himself 
against an illness commonly known as 
Potomac fever. 

An Atlanta lawyer who went through col- 
lege with the Senator and has closely ob- 
served him since told the writer that in all 


‘his- business and legal experience in a prac- 


tice that takes him in many countries, he 
had never seen anyone with a keener, more 
incisive mind. 

“What does TatMapcz stand for?” 
may ask, 

The best answer to that question can be 
found in his Senate campaign platform. 
He favors curbing jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court and minimum qualifications 
for Federal jurists. He is stanch in up- 
holding State sovereignty and the free enter- 
_ system. He opposes Federal meddling 

purely local affairs. 

A farmer himself, with a good under- 
standing of agricultural problems, he favors 
rigid farm-price supports at 90 percent of 
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parity and other legislation designed to aid 
the farmer achieve a fair share of the na- 
tional income. He attacks Benson farm 
policies as “planned depression.” 

As for national defense, he opposes cuts 
but would give emphasis to the develop- 
ment of airpower, guided missiles, atomic 
and other new weapons. He speaks out for 
strong National Guard and Ready Reserve 
programs. 

He supports a realistic foreign policy based 
upon the application of practical experience 
and commonsense. He advocates the 
Bricker amendment to safeguard the people 
against “treaty law” and takes a dim view 
of the status-of-forces agreements which 
subject American servicemen and their 
wives to harsh and unusual punishment 
under foreign laws and in foreign courts. 

He accepts the dual responsibility of 
feeding hungry people and providing every 
possible means for our military defense. He 
asks elimination of purely economic for- 
eign aid and demands a careful scrutiny of 
each military assistance project to insure 
that taxpayers get something in return for 
their money. Above all, he demands that 
the Federal Government cease doing for for- 
eign nations what it does not or is unwilling 
to do for the people here at home. 

Though supporting a favorable balance of 
trade, he insists.that American workers and 
American industry be protected against cut- 
throat competition of foreign goods made by 
slave-wage labor. 

In the field of fiscal affairs he calls for a 
systematic beginning on debt reduction, an 
end to deficit spending, better budgetary 
control, a reduction in Federal income tax 
rates and a halt to further encroachment by 
the Federal Government on the revenue 
sources of State and local governments. 

And, as a jealous guardian of the rights of 
the people, TALMADGE stands at the forefront 
in the fight to preserve the hard-won gains 
which working men and women have earned 
in the last quarter century. He seeks a fur- 
ther strengthening of legislation governing 
public welfare assistance and veterans’ bene- 
fits to make them more equitable and service- 
able to the people. 

That is his philosophy—simple, forthright, 
American. You don’t have to guess where 
he stands on any issue. Anybody who wants 
to know his opinion on any current subject 
can find out simply by asking him. 

A third party is one of the most controver- 
sial subjects in his home State today, but he 
will declare his outlook on the possibility: 
Both major parties are seeking the minority 
votes in other sections of the country and 
are striving with é€ach other to see who can 
conduct the most punitive campaign against 
the South. This action may ultimately drive 
the Southern States into forming a third 
party for their own self protection. 

TaLMADGE opened his campaign for the 
Senate seat with a plea to the veters for a 
practically unanimous mandate to go to 
Congress as their champion in the fight for 
the restoration of constitutional government. 
When he got there he opened his civil-rights 
speech with this statement: “Mr. President, 
as I rise to address myself to this bill I can 
say with full sincerity and in good conscience 
that I speak for the rank and file of Geor- 
gians of every color, race, faith, and national 
origin.” : 

He wasn't boasting. More than 4 out of 
every 5 Georgia voters had asked him to 
speak for them, 

The emergence of an important new na- 
tional figure in Washington is always an 
event. When that man combines, as in the 
case Of HERMAN TaLMADGE, political incor- 
ruptibility and first-rate brains, the debut 
becomes a direction marker. 

It has long been one of the paradoxes of 
American politics that, although States rights 
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has all the logic and the force of American 
tradition, Federa] bureaucracy has the most 
plausible and effective debaters. TaLMADGE’s 
coming to Washington will do much to re- 
dress that disbalance. The Nation will hear 
much of the Georgia newcomer during the 
disturbed period ahead of us. 

Sixty million Americans who live in the 
Southern States or who share southern view- 
points are today in deep need of articulate, 
outspoken leadership. Northern mass-cir- 
culation magazines and TV and radio net- 
works seem deliberately engaged in building 
up opportunistic southerners who do not 
speak for actual southern viewpoints, as the 
voice of the South. This is spreading con- 
fusion and misinformation. 

For this reason the appearance of such 2 
refreshing figure as HERMAN TALMADGE on the 
national stage is a fact for rejoicing. In his 
first year in the Senate he has shown 
promise of a great career in Washington. 
Unfrightened by the smearpots, unaffected 
by the temptations of the Madison Avenue 
liberal publicists, TaLtmMapce goes his way 
calmly in the Senate, fighting for his con- 
victions as he sees them. America has need 
of such men. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message today, the 
President demonstrated again his 
marked qualities as a great leader. 

He gave to all Americans reasons for 
confidence, courage, and rededication to 
the ideals of their country. 

He gave to all the free people of the 
world reasons for renewed hope and 
rededication to the cause of an enduring 
peace. 

He gave to each of us, as Members 
of Congress, a challenge which will be 
@ supreme test. 

In our consideration of this message 
and of the specific measures to im- 
plement it, he made two previous re- 
ports to the people of America which 
should be available with the text of his 
state of the Union message. 

The first was the speech he made here 
in Washington on November 7, as fol- 
lows: 

My subject tonight is science in national 
security. 

Originally this talk was to be part of one 
I intended to make in Oklahoma City next 
week. However, I found that I could not 
possibly deal with this subject in just one 
address. So tonight I shall concentrate on 
the most immediate aspects of this question 
of the relationship of science to the defense 
of our country. 

Let me tell you plainly what I am going. 
to do in this talk and those to follow. 

I am going to lay the facts before you— 
rough with the smooth. Some of these 

ty facts are reassuring; others are not— 
are sternly demanding. Some ee 
we resolutely continue lines of action 
well begun. Others require new action, 
still others. new dimensions of effort. 
After putting these facts and requirements 
shall propose @ program of 
action—a program that will demand the en- 
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ergetic support of not just the Government 
but every American, if we are to make it 
successful. 

First, some facts about our present secu- 
rity posture. It is one of great strength, 
but by no means should this assurance sat- 
isfy any of us. Our defenses must be ade- 
quate not just today, but tomorrow and in 
all the years to come, until under the safety 
of these defenses, we shall have secured a 
durable and just peace for all the world. 

As of now, the United States is strong. 
Our Nation has today, and has had for some 
years, enough power in its strategic retalia- 
tory forces to bring near annihilation to the 
warmaking capabilities of any other country. 

This position of present strength did not 
come about by accident. The Korean war 
had the effect of greatly expanding our 
peacetime defense forces. As we began the 
partial demobilization of these forces we 
undertook also an accelerated program of 
modernization. 

As a first step, scientific surveys were in- 
stituted soon after the Korean armistice. 
The result was a decision to give a New Look 
to the Defense Establishment, depending for 
increased efficiency more upon modern sci- 
ence and less upon mere numbers of men. 

In succeeding years there has been an 
across-the-board program to bring all units 
of our defense into line with the possibilities 
of modern technology. There has been, also, 
a high level of expenditure on research and 
development for defense—now running in 
the aggregate at something over $5 billion 
@ year. 

Later, scientific surveys focused attention 
and emphasis on long-range ballistic mis- 
siles. Development on this item got into 
high gear more than 2 years ago. We have 
since been spending a billion dollars a year 
on this item alone. 

Before discussing some of the things we 
urgently need to do, I would like to give you 
a féw samples of the things that have been 
done in recent years by our military forces, 
scientists, and engineers to put current 
scientific discovery at the service of your 
defense. 

In our diversified family of missiles, we 
have weapons adapted to every kind of 
distance, launching, and use. There are how 
38 different types either in operation or un- 
der development. 

All combat vessels of the Navy built since 
1955 have guided missiles in place of, or to 
supplement, guns. The Navy has in- both 
oceans, submarines which can rise to the 
surface and launch, in a matter of minutes, 
a@ missile carrying a nuclear warhead, and 
submerge immediately—while the missile is 
guided to a target hundreds of miles away. 

The Navy possesses an atomc depth bomb. 

Since Korea, both the Army’s and Navy’s 
antiaircraft guns have been largely replaced 
by surface-to-air missiles. All of our new 
interceptor aircraft are armed with air-to- 
air missiles. 

Many of the traditional functions of the 
Army’s artillery and support aircraft have 
been taken over by guided missiles. For ex- 
ample, we have already produced, in various 
distance ranges, hundreds of Matador, 
Honest John, and Corporal missiles. To 
give you some idea of what this means in 
terms of explosive power; Four battalions of 
Corporal missiles alone are t in 
firepower to all the artillery aaee in World 
War II. 

Some of these missiles have their own 
built-in mechanisms for seeking out and de- 
stroying a target many miles away. Thus, 
the other day, a Bomare missile, by itself, 
sought out a fast-moving, unmanned air- 
Plane 45 miles at sea and actually met it 
head on. 

- Except for a dwindling number of B-36's, 
there is hardly au airplane in the combat 
units of the Air Force that was in them even 
as late as the Korean cofiflict. The B-52 jet 





standard in our 
Again, to show you what this means in terms 
of power: One B-52 can carry as much de- 
structive capacity as was delivered by all the 
bombers in all the years of World War 
combined. But the B-52 will, in turn, be 
succeeded by the B—58, a supersonic bomber, 
Atomic’ submarines have been developed, 


One ran almost 16 days without surfacing; | 


another cruised under the polar ice cap for 
over 5 days. 

A number of huge naval carriers are in 
operation, supplied with the most powerful 
nuclear weapons and: bombers of great range 
to deliver them. Construction has started 
which will produce a carrier to ‘be driven by 
atomic power. 

Since 1956 we have developed nuclear ex. 
plosives with radioactive fallout of less than 
4 percent of the fallout of previous large 
weapons. This has obvious importance in 
developing nuclear defenses for use over our 
own territory. 

In numbers, our stock of nuclear weapons 
is so large and so rapidly growing that we are 
able safely to disperse it to positions assuring 
its instant availability against attack, and 
still keep strong reserves. Our scientists 
assure me that we are well ahead of the 
Soviets in the niclear field, both in quantity 
and in quality. We intend to stay ahead. 

We have already shown that we can, with 
the precision to make it a useful military 


weapon, fire a iarge ballistic missile well | 


over a thousand miles. Our ballistic mis 
siles have had successful flights to as much 
as 3,500 miles. An intercontinental missile 
is required, and we have some of them in an 
advanced state of development. But, be~ 
cause of our many forward positions, for us 
an intermediate-range missile is for some 
Purposes as good as an intercontinental one, 

A different kind of missile, the air-breath- 
ing Snark, recently traveled over a guided 
course for 5,000 miles and was accurately 
placed on target. 

We have fired three rockets to heights be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000 miles, and have re- 
ceived back much valuable information 
about outer space. 

One difficult obstacle on the way to pro- 
ducitg a useful long-range weapon is that 
of bringing a missile back from outer space 
without its-burning up like a meteor be 
eause of friction with the earth’s atmos< 
phere. 

Our scientists and engineers have solved 
that problem. This object here in my office 
is an experimental missile—a nose cone. It 
has been hundreds of miles to outer spacé 
and back. Here it is, completely intact. 

These illustrations—which' are, of course, 

only a small sample of our scientists’ ac- 
complishments—I give you merely to show 
that our strength is not static but is con- 
stantly moving forward with technological 
improvement. “ 

Long-range ballistic missiles, as they exist 
today, do not cancel the destructive and de- 
terrent power of our Strategic Air Force. 

The Soviet launching of earth satellites 
its an achievement of- the first importance, 


and the scientists who brought it about de — 
Already, 


serve full credit and recognition. 
useful new facts on outer space have been 
and more are on the way, as new 


produced, 
satellites with added instruments ar 


launched. 


- Barth satellites, in themselves, have 10 





But in the main, the Soviets continue @ 
concentrate on the development of wal 
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bomber, supported by its a tankers, ig 
Air Command, 
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making weapons and supporting industries. 
This, as well as their political attitude~in 

* all international affairs, serves to warn us 
that Soviet expansionist: aims have not 
changed. The world has not forgotten the 
Soviet military invasions of such countries 
as Finland and Poland, their support of the 
war in Korea, or their use of force in their 
ruthless suppression of Hungarian freedom. 

Eternal vigilance and increased free world 
military power, backed by our combined 
economic and spiritual strength, provide 

the only answer to this threat until the 

Soviet leaders themselves cease to&”consume 

their resources in-warlike and expansionist 

purposes and turn them to the well-being 
of their own peoples. 

We frankly recognize that the’ Soviets are 
building up types of power that could, if 
we were attacked, damage us seriously. This 
is because no defensive today can 
possibly be airtight in preventing all break- 
throughs of planes and weapons. 

To aid in protecting against this, we in 
partnership with Canada, have long been 
constructing a continental defense system 
reaching from far out tn the Pacific around 
the northern edge of this continent and 
across the Atlantic approaches. This is a 
complex system of early warning radars, com- 
munication lines, electronic computers, su- 
personic aircraft, and ground-to-air missiles, 
some with atomic warheads. This organiza- 
tion and equipment is under constant im- 
provement; emphasis on this improvement 
must be increased. : 

In addition to retaliatory and continental 
defense forces, we and our allies maintain 
strong ground and naval units in strategic 
areas of the wofld. In the strength and 
readiness of all these varied kinds of 
power—retaliatory, defensive, and local— 
properly distributed and supported, lies the 
real deterrent to the outbreak of war. This 
fact brings home to all of us the tremendous 
importance to this country of our allies. 
Not only do they maintain large military 
forces as part of our combined security, but 
they provide vital bases and areas that per- 
mit the effective deployment of all our forces 
for defense, 

It is my conviction, supported by trusted 
scientific and military advisers, that, al- 
though the Soviets are quite likely ahead in 
some missile and special areas, and are ob- 
viously ahead of us in satellite development, 
as of today the overall military strength of 
the free world is distinctly greater than that 
of the Communist countries. 

We must see to it that whatever advan- 
tages they have, are temporary only. 

The next question is: How about the 
future? 

I must say to you, in all gravity, that in 
spite of both the present overall strength and 
the forward momentum of our defense, it is 
entirely possible that tn the years ahead 
we could fall behind. I repeat: we could 
fall behing, unless we now face up to cer- 
tain and set out to 
meet them at once. 


I address myself to this problem knowing 
that for every American it surmounts any 
division among us of whatever kind. It re- 
minds us once again that we are not parti- 


They believe that a second critical need is 
that of giving higher priority, both public and 
private, to basic research. 

As to these long-range requirements, I shal! 
have something to say next week. 

Tonight I shall discuss two other factors, 
on which prompt action is possible. 

The first is the tragic failure to secure the 
great benefits that would flow from mutual 
sharing of appropriate scientific information 
and effort among friendly countries. 

Most great scientific advances of the world 
have been the product of free international 

of ideas. There is hardly a nation 
that has not made some significant contribu- 
tion to modern science. 

There instantly comes to mind the con- 
tribution of Britain to jet propulsion, radar, 
infrared rays; Germany to rocketry, X-rays 
and sulfa drugs; Italy to wireless telegraphy; 
France to radioactivity; and Japan to mag- 
netics. 

In the free world, we all have a lot to give 
and a lot to gain in security through the pool- 
ing of scientific effort. Why should we deny 
to our friends information that we are sure 
the Soviets already have? Information our 
friends could use toward our mutual security. 

Why, for want of the fullest practicable 
sharing, should we waste American research 
funds and talent struggling with technolog- 
ical problems already mastered ['y our 
friends? 

Here is a way in which, at no cost, we 
can dramatically and quickly magnify the 
scientific resources at the disposal of the 
free world. 

The second immediate requirement is that 
of greater concentration of effort and im- 
proved arrangements within the Govern- 
ment in the fields of science, technology, 
and missiles—including the continuing re- 
quirement for the closest kind of executive- 
legislative cooperation. 

As to action: I report the following items 
to you tonight. 

The first thing I have done is to make 
sure that the very best thought and advice 
that the scientific community can supply, 
heretofore provided to me on an informal 
basis, is now fully organized and formalized 

so that no gap can occur. The purpose is 
to make it possible for me, personally, when- 
ever there appears to be any unnecessary 
delay in our development system, to act 
promptly and decisively. 

To that end, I have created the office of 
Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology. This man, who will be 
aided by a staff of scientists and a strong 
advisory group of outstanding experts re- 
porting to him and to me, will have the 
active responsibility of he!ning me follow 
through on the program that I am partially 
outlining tonight and next week. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that this 
position has been accepted by Dr. James R. 
Killian, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He is a man who 
enjoys my confidence, and the confidence 
of, his colleagues in the scientific and engi- 
neering world, and in the Government. 

Through him, I intend to be assured that 
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Second in the Defense Department is an 
Official, directly responsible to the Secretary, 
in charge of missile development. I have 
direeted that the Secretary make certain 
that the Guided Missile Director is clothed 
with all the authority that the Secretary 
himsélf possesses in this field, so that no ad- 
ministrative or interservice block can occur. 
Dr. Killian will, of course, work intimately 
with this official. 

Third. The Secretary of Defense and f 
have agreed that any new missile or related 
program hereafter originated will, whenever 
practicable, be put under a single manager 
and administered without regard to the 
separate services. 

Fourth. There will be laid before the Con- 
gress proposed legislation to remove tiegal 
barriers to the exchange of appropriate tech- 
nological information with friendly coun- 
tries. 

Fifth. If the necessary authority is 
granted, I shall support, along the lines of 
the agreement reached with Prime Minister 
Macmillan, a scientific committee organized ~ 
within NATO to carry on an enlarged Atlan- 
tic effort in research. Similar action in 
SEATO and comparable organizations will oe 
studied. And, to help carry out these meas- 
ures of mutual effort, the Secretary of State 
will appoint a science adviser to himeelf 
and science attachés in appropriate places 
abroad. 

At any point in any of these actions where 
additional legal authority proves necessary, 
that authority will be asked of Congress at 
the outset of-its next session. These mat- 
ters will be discussed in my forthcoming bi- 
partisan meeting with the leaders of Con- 
gress: They will be requested to consider 
every feasible step to hasten needed legisla- 
tive action. 

These, my friends, are the most immediate 
steps that are underway in scientific areas 
as they bear upon security. 

Even in two talks I cannot, by any means, 
cover the entire subject of defense, but only 
selected questions of pressing and current 
importance. Accordingly, I am not at this 
time even alluding to a number of key items 
bearing strongly on defense, such as mutual 
aid and civil defense. Likewise I have not 
dwelt upon the urgent need for greater dis- 
persal in the Strategic Air Command, or for 
providing all the means that will enable air- 
planes to take off in the shortest possible 
time after receipt of warning. 

In this whole effort it is important to see 
that nothing is wasted on nonessentials. 
Defense today is expensive, and growing more 
so. We cannot afford waste. 

It misses the whole point to say that we 
must now increase our expenditures of all 
kinds of military hardware and defense—as, 
for example, to heed demands recently made 
that we restore all personnel cuts made in 
the Armed Forces. 

Certainly, we need to feel a high sense of 
urgency. But this does not mean that we 
should mount our charger and try to ride 
off in all directions at once. 

We must clearly identify the exact and 
critical needs that have to be met. We must 
then apply our resources at that point as 
fully as the need demands. This means 
selectivity in national expenditures of all 
kinds. We cannot, on an unlimited scale, 
have both what we must have and what we 
would like to have. 

We can have both a sound defense, and the 
sound economy on which it rests if we set 
our priorities and stick to them and if each 
of us is ready to carry his own share of the 
burden. 

In conclusion, although for tonight’s pur- 
poses I stress the influence of science on de< 
fense, I am not forgetting that there is much 
more to science than its function in strength<- 
ening our defense, and much more to our de<- 
fense than the part played by science. The 
peaceful contributions of science—to heal- 
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ing, to enriching life, to freeing the spirit— 
these are the most important products of the 
conquest of nature’s secrets. And the spir- 
itual powers of a nation—its underlying re- 
ligious faith, its self-reliance, its capacity for 
intelligent sacrifice—these are the most im- 
portant stones in any defense structure. 

Above all, let me say for all to hear that, 
so far as we are concerned, the amassing of 
military niight never has been, and never 
will be, devoted to any other than defense 
and the preservation of a just peace. 

What the world needs today even more 
than a giant leap into outer space, is a giant 
step toward peace. Time and again we have 
demonstrated our eagerness to take such a 
step. As a start in this direction, I urge 
the Soviets now to aline themselves with the 
practical and workable disarmament pro- 
posals, approved yesterday by a large major- 
ity in the United Nations. 

Never shall we cease to hope and work for 
the coming of the day when enduring peace 
will take these military burdens from the 
back of mankind, and when the scientist can 
give his full attention, not to human destruc- 
tion, but to human happiness and fulfill- 
ment. 





Resolution by Wisconsin Federation of 
Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a resolution. This resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the Third Dis- 
trict YGOP on January 7, 1958. I com- 
mend the reading of this resolution to 
the membership of the House: 

Whereas it is a recognized fact that farm 
income has failed to keep pace with the 
continually rising costs of the commodities 
the farmers must buy; and 

Whereas farmers at the present time, un- 
like other segments of the economy, have no 
unions to bargain for them and obtain higher 
prices for their products; and 

Whereas it has long been recognized that 


the prosperity of the Nation as a whole is in- 


@ great measure dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the farmers; and 

Whereas present price support levels on 
manufactured milk are not high enough 
to assure an adequate income commensurate 
with present-day wage scales for the small 
family-type farmer such as those who com- 
pose the great bulk of Wisconsin’s rural 
population; and 

Whereas we feel stopgap measures are 
needed until a new dairy program can be 
formulated; and 

Whereas Republican Congressman MELVIN 
R. Lamrp of the Seventh District and Re- 
publican Congressman GaRDNER R. WITHROW 
of the Third District have called upon the 
Department of Agriculture to raise the price- 
support level for manufactured milk to 
a per hundredweight: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved by the State executive commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Federation of Young 
Republicans, assembled in the city of Madi- 
son, Wis., this 14th day of December 1957, 
That said committee does go on record as 
heartily commending Republican Congress- 
men Larrp and Wrrurow for their efforts to 
obtain an increase in manufactured milk 
price support levels, and vigorously en- 
dorses these efforts; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the committee condemns 
the vote-seeking efforts of certain politicians 
who, in calling for an unrealistically high 
price support increase, are doing grave 
damage to the farm cause in general and 
to the hopes of dairy farmers for increased 
income in particular; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Young Republicans is 
hereby authorized to transmit forthwith a 
copy of this resolution to all Republican 
members of the Wisconsin congressional 
delegation, to Senator Wiley, to Governor 
Thomson, and to Secretary of Agriculture 


,Ezra Taft Benson, 





Security in the Scientific Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
second report to the people of America 
by the President, to which I have referred 
previously, was made at Oklahoma City 
on November 13, as follows: 

First I want to extend my thanks to the 
people of Oklahoma for this chance to share 
in celebrating the 50th anniversary of Okla- 
homa’s statehood. Born in the Lone Star 
State to your south, and reared in the Sun- 
flower State just to the north, I have tonight 
a fine feeling of coming home again. 

Last week I spoke of science in security; 
this evening I speak of security in a some- 
what wider context. 

We live in one of the great ages in the story 
of mankind. 

For millions of people science has removed 
the burden of backbreaking toil. ‘ 

For other millions the hope of a good life 
is being translated into definite promise. 

In this wonderful age, we Americans have 
@ special responsibility. We were given a 
fresh continent and opportunity to work out 
@ modern dream of how men should work 
together, live together, and govern them- 
selves. 

Drawing on all the cultures of the past, 
and on the rapid growth of science, we 
worked out a way in which every person can 
be his own strong competitive self, and at the 
same time be a dedicated member of a har- 
monious community. r 

This week the Soviets are celébrating the 
40th anniversary of their revolution. These 
four decades have seen them change from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation. We 
know of their rigorous educational system 
and their technological achievements. 5 

But we see all this happening under a po- 
litical philosophy that postpones again and 
again the promise to each man that he will 
be allowed to be himself, and to enjoy, ac- 
cording to his own desires, the fruits of his 
own toil. 

We have long had evidence, recently very 
dramatic evidence, that even under such a 
system it is possible to produce some remark- 
able materialistic achievements. When such 
competence in things material is at the serv- 
ice of leaders who have so little regard for 





men everywhere. That, my friends, is the 
reason why the American people have been 
so aroused about the earth satellites, 
WILL MEET CHALLENGE 
Of course, free men are meeting and will 
meet this challenge. 
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Up to a point, this must be done on the 





Communists’ own terms—outmatching them 


vance, and education and re- 
search. 

But this is not all the story. The real 
strength with which the self-governing de- 
mocracies have met the tests of history is 
something denied to dictatorships. 

It is found in the quality of our life, the 
vigor of our ideals, and the ever-astonishing 
capacity of free men for voluntary heroism, 
sacrifice, aad accomplishment when the chips 
are down. 

This is the weapon which has meant 
eventual downfall for every dictator who has 
made the familiar mistake of thinking all 
democracies were soft. 

It would be a grave error not to take this 
kind of threat literally. This theme has 
been Communist doctrine for 100 years. 

You will recall that there was once a 
dictator named Hitler who also_said he 
would bury us. He wrote a long, dull book 
telling precisely how he was going to do it, 
Not enough people took him at his word. 

We shall not make that mistake again. 


in military power, general technological ad- 
specialized 


International communism has demon- 


strated repeatedly that its leaders are quite 
willing to launch aggression by violence 
upon the territory and people of other 
countries. They are even more ready to ex- 
pand by propaganda and subversion, eco- 
nomic penetration and exploitation or by a 
combination of all three methods, 

The free world nrust be alert to all. 

Our military defenses have beén largely 
reshaped over the years since World War II. 
I assure you, as I did last week, that for the 
conditions existing today they are both effi- 
cient and adequate. But if they are to re- 
main so for the future, their design and 
power must keep pace with the increasing 
capabilities that science gives to both an 
aggressor and a defender. They must con- 
tinue to perform four main tasks: 

1. As a primary deterrent to war, main- 
tain a nuclear retaliatory power of such ca- 
pacity as to convince the Soviets that any 
attack on us and our Allies would result, 
regardless of damage to us, in their own na- 
tion’s destruction. 

2. In cooperation with our Allies, provide 
a force structure so flexible that it can cope 


quickly with any form of aggression against 


the free world. 

3. Keep our home defenses in a high state 
of efficiency. : 

4. Have the reserve strength to meet un- 
foreseen emergency demands. ; 

To provide this kind of defense requires 
tax money—lots of it. During the last 5 
fiscal years we have spent $211 billion on our 
security—an average of over $42 billion @ 
year—including our own armed services, 
mutual military aid, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In my judgment, the Armed Forces and 
their scientific associates have, on the whole, 
used this money wisely and well. 

Much of it has gone and is Cd into 
better and more powerful weapo 


A single B-52 bomber costs pita ” million. | 


The B-52 wing costs four times as much 4 
the B-36 wing it replaces. 

The ‘Nike missile, which has largely re- 
placed antiaircraft artillery, cost three times 
as much per battalion. 


A new submarine costs $42.5 million—10_ 


times the cost of a World War II submarine. 
And so on, for our entire arsenal of 
‘Weapons. Si 
For some years increasing attention i 
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denly exposed us to immediate increased 


danger. 
SOVIET COMPETENCE 

As I pointed out last week, this is not the 
‘case. But these accomplishments have pro- 
vided us all with renewed évidence of So- 
viet competence in science and techniques 
important to modern warfare. We must, 
and do, regard this as a time for another 
critical reexamination of our entire defense 
position. 

The sputniks have inspired a wide variety 
of suggestions, ranging from acceleration of 
missile programs, to shooting a rocket around 
the moon, to an te increase in 
every kind of military and scientific expendi- 
ture. 

Commonsense demands that ‘we put first 
things first. 

The first of all firsts is our Nation’s security. 

Over the next 3 weeks I shall be personally 
making our annual review, with military and 
civilian authorities, of our national security 
activities for the coming year. Then, I shall 
meet the legislative leaders of Congress from 
both Houses and both parties, for conferences 
on policies, actions and expenditures. 

In the meantime, I ask your sober con- 
sideration of some of the actions to which 
we must give our most urgent attention. 

Today a principal deterrent to war is the 
retaliatory nuclear power of our Strategic Air 
Command and our Navy. We are adding 
missile power to these arms and to the Army 
as rapidly as possible. But it will be some 
time before either we or the Soviet forces 
will have a long-range missile capability 
equal to even a small fraction of the total 
destructive power of our present bomber 
force. = 

To continue, over the years just ahead, to 
maintain the Strategic Air Command in a 
state of maximum safety, strength and alert, 
as new kinds of threats develop, will entail 
additional costs, 

This means accelerating the dispersal of 
Strategic Air Command to additional bases. 
This work, which has been going forward for 
some years, Ought now to be speeded up. 

Also, with missiles and faster bombers, 
warning times will grow shorter. Therefore, 
we have been providing facilities for quicker 
Tesponse to emergency alarm. This, too, 
should be speeded up—through standby 
combat crews, more runways, more fueling 
Stations and more housing. 

To achieve maximum possible warning of 
& future attack we must carry on additional_ 
improvements throughout our warning-line 
that are now scientifically feasible. 

Another need is to develop an active mis- 
sile defense against missiles. This item is 
undergoing intensive research and develop- 
ment. 

To maintain and increase retaliatory power, 
we shall be adding long-range missiles, both 
land and ship based, to our security forces. 


markedly accelerated by expenditure of more 

Money. We are now spending more than 

$1 billion a yedr on their research and test- 

But, of course, where needed, addi- 

be provided. Moreover, it 

is clear that production, deployment, and 

installation of missiles over the period ahead 
will be costly. - . 

The military services are underpaid. We 
must be fair with Justice demands 
this, but also is the factor of ef- 
ficiency in our defense forces. We cannot 
obtain and retain the necessary level of tech- 
nical profici unless officers and men, in 
sufficient ers, will make the armed 


» let’s turn briefly te our satellite 
Projects: ‘ 


It appears logical that, confronted with 
the essential requirements I have indicated 
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for defense, we must adopt a clear formula 
to guide us in deciding what satellite and 
outer-space activity to undertake. 

Certainly there should be two tests in the 
formula. 

If the project is designed for scientific 
purposes, its size and cost must be tailored 
to the scientific job it is going to do. 

If the project has some ultimate defense 
value, its urgency for this purpose is to be 
judged in comparison with the probable 
value of competing defense projects. 

We intend to carry forward our programs 
in a way that will do credit to our scientific 
tradition and insure our security over the 
years ahead. This, again, will involve sub- 
stantial costs. 

Now, all these new costs, which in the ag- 
gregate will reach a very considerable figure, 
must be added to our current annual ex- 
penditures for security. There is no imme- 
diate prospect for any marked reduction in 
these recurring costs. Consequently, the 
first thing is to search for other places to 
eut expenditures. 

We must once more go over military ex- 
penditures with redoubled determination to 
save every dime that can possibly be saved. 
We must make sure that we haye no need- 
less duplication or obsolete programs or 
facilities. 

The answer does not lie in any misguided 
attempt to eliminate conventional forces 
and rely solely on retaliation. This course 
would be completely self-defeating. 

And, most emphatically, the answer does 
not lie in cutting mutual defense funds over- 
seas—another important part of our Nation’s 
security. We are linked with 42 countries by 
military assistance agreements. We could 
not possibly station our troops all over the 
world to prevent the overflow of communism. 
It is much more economical and vastly more 
effective to follow and strengthen our sys- 
tem of collective security. 

* The same applies to economic aid. This 
kind of assistance helps others keep free of 
dependence upon Soviet help, which too often 
is the prelude to Soviet domination. It shows 
the free world’s ability to develop its re- 
sources and increase its living standards. It 
helps allied etonomies support needed mili- 
tary units and remain sturdy partners in this 
worldwide struggle. 

In the Federal Government’s civilian ac- 
tivities, we shall have to make some tough 
choices. 

Some programs, while desirable, are not 
absolutely essential. In this I have reached 
a clear conclusion. While some savings may 
still be squeezed out through the wringer 
method, savings of the kind we need can come 
about only through cutting out or deferring 
entire categories of activity... This will be one 
of the hardest and most distasteful tasks that 
the coming session of Congress must face. 

By whatever amount savings fail to equal 
the additional costs of security, our total 

tures will go up. Our people will 
rightly demand it. They will not sacrifice 
security worshipping a balanced budget. 
But we do. not forget, either, that-over the 
long term a balanced budget is one indis- 
pensable aid in keeping our economy and 
therefore our total security strong. 


MORE THAN MONEY, SECURITY 


Now there is much more to the matter of 
security than spending money. There are 
also such things as the professional com- 
petence of our military leaders, the sound- 
ness and productivity of our economy, and 
above all, the spiritual strength of our 
Nation. 

One thing that money cannot buy is time. 
Frequently time is a more valuable coin 
than is money. 

It takes time for a tree to grow, for an 
idea to become an accomplishment, for a 
student to become a scientist. 
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Time is a big factor in two longer term 
problems: Strengthening our scientific edu- 
cation and our basic research. 

The Soviet Union now has—in the come 
bined category of scientists and engineers— 
@ greater number than the United States. 
And the Soviets aré producing graduates in 
these fields at a much faster rate. 

Recent studies of the educational stand- 
ards of the Soviet Union show that this 
gain in quantity can no longer be consid- 
ered offset by lack of quality. 

This trend is disturbing. Indeed, accord- 
ing to my scientific advisers, this is for the 
American people the most critical problem 
of all. 

The Federal Government can deal with 
only part of this difficulty, but it must do 
its part. The task is a cooperative one. 

Federal, State and local governments, and 
our entire citizenry must all do their share. 

We should, among other things, have a 
system of nationwide testing of high school 
students; a system of incentives for high- 
aptitude students to pursue scientific or pro- 
fessional studies; a program to stimulate 
good-quality teaching of mathematics and 
science; provision of more laboratory facil- 
ities; and measures, including fellowships, to 
increase the output of qualified teachers. 

The biggest part of the task is in the 
hands of you, as citizens. This is National 
Education Week. No matter how good your 
school is—and we have many excellent 
ones—I wish that every school board and 
every PTA would this week and this year 
make one single project their special order 
of business: to scrutinize your schools’ cur- 
riculum and standards to see whether they 
meet the stern demands of the era we are 
entering. 

As you do, remember that when a Russian 
graduates from high school he has had 5 
years of physics, 4 years of chemistry, 1 
year of astronomy, 5 years of biology, 10 
years of mathematics through trigonometry, 
and 5 years of a foreign language. 

You know, I think that many of us have 
been a little slow in realizing that it is pos- 
sible for almost everybody to share in science 
and engineering as an adventure. If we 
start early enough in school with mathema- 
tics, and chemistry, and physics, and botany, 
and if our teachers can make our young 

pupils see the real satisfaction in working 
at science, then our young people, even if 
they do not become scientists or engineers, 
will experience a real excitement out of 
growing America. 

Young people now in college must be 
equipped to live in the age of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. However, what 
will. then be needed is not just engineers 
and scientists, but a people who will keep 
their heads and, in every field, leaders who 
can meet intricate human problems with 
wisdom and courage. In short, we shall 
need riot only Einsteins, but Washingtons, 
and Emersons. 

Another long-term concern is for even 
greater concentration on basic research— 
that is, the kind that unlocks the secrets 
of nature and prepares the way for such 
great breakthroughs as atomic fission, elec- 
tronics, and antibiotics. 

At present, our basic research, compared 
with any other country’s, is considerably 
greater in quantity and certainly equal in 
quality. 

The world will witness future discoveries 
even more startling than the discovery of 
nuclear fission. Will we be the ones to make 
them? 

WISE INVESTMENT NEEDED 

Here again, money cannot do everything. 
You cannot say to a research worker, “Your 
salary is tripled; now produce three times 
as many basic discoveries.” 

But wise investment in such facilities as 
laboratories and high-energy accelerators 
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can greatly increase the efficiency of our 
scientists. 

The Government is stepping up its basic 
research programs, But, with 70 percent of 
research expenditure, the biggest share of 
the job is in the hands of industry and pri- 
vate organizations. ° 

Right here in Oklahoma you have estab- 
lished a superb mechanism for the mobiliza- 
tion of needed resources to strengthen our 
pursuit of basic scientific knowledge. It is 
the frontier of science foundation. You have 
reason to be proud of it. I hope other States 
will follow your example. 

One final word. The goal we seek is peace 
with justice. This can come to our Nation 
only as it comes to all. The world’s hope is 
that the Soviets will cooperate with all the 
rest of us in achieving this goal. Our defense 
effort, large as it is, goes only far enough to 
deter and defeat attack. 

We will never be an aggressor. We want 
adequate security. We want no more than 
adequacy. We will accept nothing less. 

It has always been my faith that eventual 
triumph of decency and freedom in this 
world is inevitable. 

But, as a wise American once observed, it 
takes a lot of hard work and sacrifice by a 
lot of people to bring about the inevitable. 





Bases for “Tough Minded” Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following summary of the remarks 
by Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge, special assist- 
ant to the President of the United States 
for economic affairs, at the 64th fall 
convention of the New York Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks Association held at Miami 
Beach, Fla., November 15, 1957, as re- 
ported in the December 1957 issue of the 
Savings Banks Journal: 


Bases ror “ToucH-MInDED” CoNFIDENCE— 
ASSISTANT TO EISENHOWER SPELLS OvT 
Curer EXECUTIVE’s ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


Economic principles, policies and goals of 
President Eisenhower and their relevance 
to the Nation’s economic situation today 
were delineated by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, spe- 
cial assistant to the President of the United 
States for Economic Affairs, at the closing 
session of the 64th fall convention, Friday 
morning, November 15. 

In capsule form, he outlined the principles 
as follows: 

1. The desire to conserve the function of 
free markets to do the organizing and 
planning in our kind of an economy. 

2. The desire to conserve our traditions of 
incentive and reward against an unthinking 
kind of equalitarianism. 

3. A conviction to defend our currency, 
even though that at times may be the un- 
popular thing to do. 

4. A conviction that when we do seek, in 
discharge of our government obligation, to 
moderate the surges of the economy, that we 
do it through the marketplace, through 
monetary-fiscal policies, rather than through 
direct controls. 

5. And, finally, conserving the economic 
ties, and strengthening them, that bind us 
to the free world. 
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“TOUGH-MINDED” CONFIDENCE . 

. Dr. Hauge listed four bases for a “tough- 
minded confidence” in the future of our 
economy, both short term and long term, 
stating that he was fully aware of the vari- 
ous indicators that are registering change 
throughout the economy. Here he noted 
that although it is clear that in terms of 
gross national product 1957 will top our 
best previous years, the rate of growth in 
the economy this year has slowed down 
from the preceding couple of years, and in 
the fourth quarter inflationary forces have 
measurably abated. 

“These developments,” he said, “fall into 
a familiar pattern in our kind of economy, 
where the rate of growth is never completely 
even or steady. Moving with these changes 
and interacting with them is the state of 
the business confidence. I think you will 
agree with me that business activity usually 
proceeds by steadier steps than does business 
sentiment. I think it is fair to say, too, 
that today business is better than business 
sentiment—at least in some quarters. The 
real question is what business sentiment 
today signals for the future.” 

First basis for the “tough-minded confi- 
dence,” the economist informed the savings 
bankers, “is the determination of the Presi- 
dent to spur our already great efforts to 
maintain the military and scientific posture 
of the United States and that of the free 
world over against the Communist world and 
so to keep the peace, without which there 
would be no future developments of the 
economy to entertain our attention here 
this morning.” 

The second basis, he said, “is the determi- 
nation of the President to lay upon all of 
us the responsibility of helping him meet, 
as far as possible, the extra budgetary de- 
mands for science and security out of sav- 
ings in that budget in other directions and so 
to carry this burden within a sound, long- 
term budget policy.” 

As the third basis, Dr. Hauge pointed to 
the great resiliency that our economy has 
shown to adjust to changes over the years, 
without grinding itself down into a bottom- 
less pit. 

“Fourth basis,” he continued, “is the flexi- 
bility of public policy, to help moderate the 
fluctuations of the economy, as evidenced, for 
example, by the action of the Federal Reserve 
System yesterday in initiating modifications 
in their policy of credit restraint.” 

Parenthetically, Dr. Hauge added “that he 
welcomed the action as an evidence of this 
flexibility of the System,”’ and felt the move 
would go far in reassuring those who had 
questioned what they could count on as to 
flexibility of public policies. . 

EXPANSION FACTORS STRONG 


Finding that basic underlying factors for 
expansion remain strong, the economist as- 
serted: “We can keep our economy healthy 
if we resist both inflation and deflation with 
intelligence and with courage, if we keep our 
market system strong, and our economy com- 
petitive, if we do not overpay ourselves for 
what we produce, and if we bear our com- 
mon burdens in defense of our way of life 
cheerfully and wisely in the context of a-~ 
sound long-term fiscal policy.” 

The speaker called “very significant” the 
role that mutual savings banks play in con- 
serving the stability of money. “The im- 
portance of your industry has in recent years 
been recognized in a way which I think is 
extraordinary,” he commented. “Many peo- 
ple have been pointing up the need for say- 
Angs, Rv oar to go forward on ground 
under savings and not inflationary 
bank credit.” ; 

But, speaking frankly, he added, “I don’t 
think you have done ev you should 
to educate the American people about this 
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very fundamental economic problem, and 1 
certainly hope that on the basis of the last 
few years of recognition of what happens to 
us when we try to go forward over ground 
undergirded with inflationary bank credit as 
against savings, what happens to the stabil. 
ity and the chance for keeping our economy 
healthy, you will exert yourselves in your 
communities and exert yourselves more 
broadly in this great problem of adult edu- 
cation. 

“I don’t know of a subject in the town 
where I am now working,”’ he admitted, 
“that is as ill understood, as much kicked 
around, as much demagogued about as the 
subject of interest rates and their relation 
to the whole problem of savings.” 

Dr. Hauge predicted that the work .of the 
mutual savings banks would be even more 
effective and have a greater impact as a re- 
sult of recent organizational changes made 
in the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, strengthening the group and 
bringing into it as executive vice president 
Dr. Grover W. Ensley, former executive di- 
rector of the Joint Economic Committee for 
Congress. “I think you have here,” he de- 
clared, “a new, and effective, and articulate 
spokesman for some of the values that we 
must preserve in our economy if we are to 
have the kind of steady growth that we 
want.” 

BUILDING A JUST PEACE 


A tremendous responsibility rests upon us 
all, he continued, to help build a just and 
dependable peace, without which all the 
rest just won’t matter. “Today is a matter 
for concern, and not for consternation. It 
js a time for looking at our problems steadily 
and for looking at them whole. It is a time 
for matching our unmatched resources 
against these problems and finding the way 
to that goal. A strong and healthy economy 
is vital to this objective. It is the rock upon 
which the defense of the free world is built, 
and therefore a healthy, stable, productive 
growing economy with investment financed 
out of savings and not out of new infla- 
tionary bank credit, with emphasis on the 
values that have sustained our life through 
many generations and have brought us to 
this point of envy, is essential.” 

In his discussion of the President's eco- 
nomics, Dr. Hauge suggested that they re- 
flect two basic strains, shaped first by his 
simple upbringing as the son of Kansas pio- 
neers, and second by the fact that “he is in 
every sense a man of the 20th century 
world.” “A commanding general today,” 
pointed out the economist, “has the tre- 
mendous responsibility of seeing to it that 
the industrial and the logistical support of 
the most modern kinds of industrial devel- 
opment are available to support the forces 
which must ultimately deliver the impact 
upon an enemy.” ‘ 

Taking a look at the variety of Systems — 
which men have set up to govern themselves, 
Dr. Hauge said that none of them is a “pure” 
type. “In Russia,” he pointed out, “there 
is some private production, but it is very 
small and the exception to the prev 
doctrine of Marxian socialism. At the other 
extreme, in our country, there is some public 
ownership, but it is small and an exception 
to the prevailing philosophy of private own- 
ership in he economic process. Pe 

“In our country today,” he said, “the 
bate on economic policy, it seems to 
centers mainly on the question of the é- 
tent to which government should interven? 
in economic decisionmaking. The 
governments.” 

Foundations of the President’s economit 
Philosophy, he explained, “are a deep faith 
in economic decisionmaking by individuals 
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and an abiding conviction that it is the only 
way to a better and stronger America. The 
President believes that there are certain 
pasic factors to which this country owes its 
phenomenal growth. These are the features 
of our system that have helped to advance 
us to the position where we are, and he 
seeks to conserve them in the service of our 
own and future generations. He believes 
that the system of free markets and of pri- 
yate initiative is the best means yet de- 
vised to plan and organize the production 
that we want, % 

“Substitution of direct government con- 
trols for free markets and private initiative, 
in the name of efficiency, of stability, and 
even of social justice, would threaten us 
with a progressive atrophy of our wonderful 
power to change and-as we change to grow,” 
declared Dr, Hauge. “Convinced that the 
tradition of incentive and reward should 
be preserved, the President believes in equal 
opportunity and seeks zealously to protect 
the right to earn more and to own more in 
order to evoke each man’s best economic 
effort. 

“The President knows that inflation is the 
likely bringer of depression and does not 
believe in creeping inflation as a doctrine or 
that a little depression right now is neces- 
sary to stay healthy. The significance and 
the importance of the operatign in our 
system of the factors that bear on the sta- 
bility of our money seems to me One of the 
great unconquered intellectual areas for the 
American people to work at. 

“The President believes that when it is 
necessary for government to take measures 
in the interest of stability, they should be 
of the indirect type, mainly money and 
credit policy, as well as, when necessary, tax 
adjustments and public debt management, 
rather than of the direct type such as price 
and wage controls, export-import controls, 
and materials allocation. When it comes to 
seeking to moderate fluctuations in the 
economy, to move with the wisdom, with the 
timing and with the support and under- 
standing of the public that is necessary, it is 
a very difficult thing to do; and when we do 
move, we ought to move in ways that will 
not straitjacket the economy but that will 
energize it, make it healthier, and make it 
more productive.” 


NEED FOR MONETARY INQUIRY 


Pointing out that there is a lot more to 
be learned. about it, Dr. Hauge said that was 
the reason the President asked Congress to 
authorize a national monetary and financial 
commission to make an inquiry the 
financial, economic, agricultural, and labor 
communities. Despite the fact that the 
project “fell the victim of the situation 
which exists with one party in the executive 
and one party in Congress, the great need 
remains to make this inquiry,” Dr. Hauge 
stated, 

A growing international trade is another 
goal of the President, his spokesman said. 
“He knows,” the speaker declared, that “a 
Worldwide system of free currencies and of 
freely flowing nondiscriminatory trade * * * 
is the international coun to the free 
economy of government * * * that a policy 
of controls at home will eventually push us 
toward complementary governmental inter- 
vention in our foreign trade and in our for- 
eign investments. The 1933 devaluation of 
the dollar and the import controls that were 
Provided as: part of the long defunct NRA 
are illustrative instances of unhappy mem- 
ory. Of happy memory is the Hull recipro- 
Cal trade which has been continued 
by the President and the Congress now for 
More than 20 years.” a 
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American-Dominican Alliance and Sta- ** 2 Private citizen and as my country's prin- 


bility in the Caribbean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an address by 
His Excellency Manuel A. de Moya, the 
Ambassador of the Dominican Republic, 
before the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars, Army-Navy Club, Washington, 
D. C., January 9, 1958. 

If we were to unemotionally examine 
the new American awareness and under- 
standing of the Communist threat, one 
universal conclusion would loom appar- 
ent. There is no longer in any American 
official’s mind, doubt as to the unavoid- 
able necessity of closer and more mean- 
ingful ties with our allies. In fact, dur- 
ing the year 1959, the security of the 
United States and of the free world will 
depend upon our allies’ willingness to 
allow stationing of American missile 
bases in their countries. 

Even after 10 years of vast economic, 
military, and moral aid, we find some of 
our allies reluctant to cast their lot com- 
pletely with the United States. How- 
ever, a refreshing breath of uncompro- 
mising friendship for the United States 
was evidenced in a speech by the Domin- 
ican Republic Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Manual A. de 
Moya. If the United States is to meet 
one of the Soviet’s greatest threats to our 
security—the Soviet submarine force— 
we must be able to count on our neigh- 
bors to protect our seaward approaches. 
It is encouraging to note that the Domin- 
ican Republic, a stable and prosperous 
Government, is alined with the United 
States in the defense of the Caribbean. 
If all of our allies were as unselfishly 
devoted to mutual defense, we might not 
view the future with the trepidation that 
some Americans now feel. It is my 
pleasure to introduce Ambassador de 
Moya’s meaningful remarks. 

AMERICAN-DOMINICAN ALLIANCE AND 
STABILITY IN THE CARIBBEAN 

In choosing a subject upon which to ad- 
dress this organization, I have looked for 
the topic in which you might have the great- 
est common interest. The world today finds 
itself in a period of turmoil and crisis per- 
haps more serious than we have ever hereto- 
fore experienced. While, as in all periods of 
international strife, great emphasis is being 
placed upon military strength, we are also 
witnessing the ever-increasing awareness of 
the free world for the need of interdepend- 
ence among its allied nations. I am thus 
persuaded that this distinguished organiza- 
tion of military officers would be interested 
in a discussion of my country, particularly 
from the viewpoint of our military alliance 
aaa friendship with the United 

I have been privileged to acquire a first- 
hand knowledge of the United States both 





ciple diplomatic representative to Washing- 
ton. While I am not trying to make a career 
of it, this is not my first term as Ambassador 
to the United States. With this background 
of personal experience, I, myself, have be- 
come. convinced of the soundness of our 
long-standing policy of cooperating with the 
United States and I can readily understand 
the admiration which this country com- 
mands in the hearts of my countrymen. As 
in many other countries of the free world, 
your President is recognized in the Domini- 
can Republic not only as a great military 
leader but as a man of high principle, un- 
questionably devoted to the cause of peace, 

Before I dwell upon the present-day im- 
plications of the Dominican-American alli- 
ance, I want to briefly touch upon the 
history and culture of our nation. 

The Dominican Republic is the eastern 
part of the Island of Hispaniola, shared with 
Haiti. On it, Christopher Columbus es- 
tablished the first colony in the western 
hemisphere. The oldest cathedral of the 
hemisphere, which contains the tomb of Co- 
lumbus, is in Ciudad Trujillo, as is its oldest 
university, the University of Santo Domingo. 

The country, of irreguiar shape, is about 
160 miles from north to south, at its widest 
point, and about 230 miles from east to west. 
It is washed, on its southern shore, by the 
Caribbean; on the north, by the Atlantic 
ocean. Three main mountain ranges run 
from east to west and the mountain scenery 
is rugged and beautiful. The country’ en- 
compasses some 20,000 square miles and has 
a@ population of about two and three-quarter 
millions. 

Ciudad Trujillo, the capital, largest city 
and busiest port, is situated on the Carib- 
bean. It has a population of about 280,000. 
Its predecessor on the same site, San 
Domingo, was almost completely destroyed 
by a hurricane in 1930, with a loss of 3,000 
lives and several times that number in- 
jured. The very old buildings of the Spanish 
regime, with their solid masonry blocks, 
survived the holocaust and several ancient 
churches, as well as the cathedral, still stir 
the interest of tourists. 

The modern city of Ciudad Trujillo is a 
beautiful one. Its homes are built of ce- 
ment, in modernistic architecture, painted 
and trimmed in divers colors. The gardens 
are even more colorful, with hibiscus hedges, 
poinsettias, and other bright flowered tropi- 
cal plants. The streets are tree lined. 
There are handsome public buildings, many 
of native marble, and beautiful monu- 
ments. There are modern residential ho- 
tels—the well established Jaragua, with its 
swimming. pool set in a palm shaded lawn, 
the luxurious El Embajador, built in 1955, 
and La Paz, less expensive but comfortable. 

Along the Caribbean, extending for sev- 
eral miles, is a four-lane cement highway, 
the Avenida George Washington. It passes 
the fairgrounds with its modern buildings 
and the restaurant theater, where, from a 
balcony, one can watch the water show, held 
nightly. Fountains of varying color, size, 
and-shape interplay against a backdrop of 
waterfall. Along the road, at Haina, about 
10 miles from Ciudad Trujillo, is the world’s 
largest sugar mill, a shipyard, and drydock. 
Farther along, near the town of San Cristo- 
bal, is La Fundation, experimental farm of 
Generalissimo Trujillo. These observations 
will give you some insight into the natural 


beauties and charms of our land of which 


we Domiriicans are so justly proud. 

The cultural roots of the Dominican Re- 
public are in Spain. Recent conventions in 
Ciudad Trujillo emphasized the Spanish 
background—a historical conference of 
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Spanish speaking countries and an educa- 
tional conference simularly constituted. 
South and Central American countries, the 
Philippines, and Spain were represented. 
Our law is based on the Napoleonic Code. 
There have been changes in court proce- 
dure, during the present era, to insure just 
and speedy trial of the accused. I am proud 
to say that it is safe to walk on any street 
of Ciudad Trujillo at any time, day or night. 

Spanish roots, however, do not prevent our 
people from being baseball enthusiasts, 
“baisbol,” as we spell it phonetically. 
There are. four teams that vie for top place. 
The season opens in October, with great 
fanfare, on the day dedicated to San Rafael, 
patron saint of the Republic, which is also 
the Generalissimo’s birthdey and a holiday. 
Horse racing and polo are other major 
sports. 

The Dominican Republic is a Catholic 
country and-signed a concordat with the 
Vatican 3 years ago. There is complete free- 
dom of religion, however, and there are a 
number of Protestant churches of various 
denominations in Ciudad Trujillo and other 
parts of the country. There is also a syna- 
gogue in the capital. 

The country has a bicameral congress, 
both houses elected by direct, secret vote, 
as are the President and Vice President, 
whose terms run for 5 years. The President 
may not serve more than two terms succes- 
sively. At the present time there is one 
party, the Dominican. When the General- 
issimo organized it, the other parties joined. 
He has expressed the wish frequently, both 
orally and in writing, that one or more op- 
position parties be forméd to serve as a 
check and balance to the majority group. 

Women have an equal status with men in 
the right to vote. Women office workers 
abound, as they do here, and there are many 
women doctors and lawyers. The Governor 
of the Province of Monte Cristi is a woman. 

Among our other accomplishments we 
have made tremendous strides in the fields 
of education, agriculture, modern indus- 
trialization, health, and improved working 
conditions. 

Since 1935, land has been distributed to 
more than 100,000 farmers and the Govern- 
ment is rapidly pushing a campaign for the 
mechanization of farms and the irrigation 
of previlously arid land. Our chief farm 
products are sugar, rice, coffee, tobacco, 
cacao, bananas, and peanuts. 

We have encouraged the establishment of 
local manufacturers but have also encour- 
aged foreign investors to whom we give spe- 
cial consideration. Many American inter- 
ests, enjoying the friendly climate existing 
in our country, have invested heavily. To 
give but one example, Pan American Air- 
lines, which regularly services the Domini- 
can Republic, has recently purchased sev- 
eral of our best hotels. 

In education, we have made great strides 
increasing the number of schools from 526 
in 1930 to 5,727 today. We have made man- 
datory- the attendance at school of all 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 and 
have even established classes for adults. In 
higher education, we have schools of medi- 
cine, pharmacy, dentistry, fine arts, con- 
servatory of music and speech, a national 
fine arts gallery, and a national symphony 
orchestra. In the area of public health we 
mow have 29 new hospitals and regional 
health centers, homes for the aged, recrea- 
tion -centers, and orphanages. In addition, 
we have an imaginative program’ of slum 
clearance and have erected government 
housing projects in which the units are 
available to a worker for a monthly rent 
of from $14 to $23. After 10 years, the 
worker can then own his own home. 

Labor is protected by a workman's com- 
pensation law and an autonomous social 
security system. The 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week are established by law, as are 
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minimum wages. A national committee for 
wages adjudicates disputes. And the law 
provides that 70 percent of the workers in 
all commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
enterprises must be Dominicans. ° 

We are also justly proud of our foreign 
colonization program. One of the first 
groups to whom we gave refuge consisted of 
German and Austrian victims of Nazi perse- 
cution. Many of this group were Jewish who 
undoubtedly would have been slaughtered 
by Hitler had we not provided a safe haven. 
In addition, there are colonies of Japanese 
and Spanish and more recently, a group of 
refugees from the Communist rape of Hun- 
gary settled in our land. All of these di- 
versed nationalities are free to pursue their 
lives unhampered by discrimination or re- 
ligious intolerance. 

In view of my glowing account of our 
latter day wellbeing, you might ask if 
this little country has ever known adversity. 
Because. I must answer that we once knew 
littie but afflications, our modern accom- 
plishments are that much more amazing. 
In ,1930, when Generalissimo Trujillo was 
elected to the presidency, he fell heir to a 
nation which had been torn by bloody civil 
strife for more than 80 years. Widespread 
poverty and social unrest were his legacy. 
Guerrillas and bandits ranged the country- 
side. The border warfare with Haiti was 
aflame and 400,000 Haitians had infiltrated 
our western provinces. 

The country owed $20 million and a rep- 
resentative of the United States was col- 
lecting the customs, the country’s main 
source of revenue, to pay private investors 
their capital and interest. Trujillo, by his 
outstanding leadership created order 
throughout the country, settled the border 
question with Haiti, built schools and 


. churches to counteract the barbarism of the 


infiltrating Haitians and looked to the eco- 
nomic, financial and cultural welfare of the 
country. A recent United States ambassador 
said of the Generalissimo, that if he had 
been born in New York, in the worst slum, 
he would have become president of the 
Chase Bank. By 1940, the country was in 
such good financial state that Cordell Hull 
signed a treaty with Trujillo, as plenipoten- 
tiary, returning customs collections to the 
Dominican Republic, thereby restoring its 
sovereignty. This act is commemorated by 
a shaft on Avenida George Washington and 
a life size bronze statue of Hull was recently 
unveiled in a landscaped triangle where the 
Avenues Bolivar and Cordell Hull come to- 
gether. In 1947, the last payment on the 
foreign debt was made. The cauntry now 
has neither external nor internal debt in 
spite of the many capital improvements, 
welfare and educational projects that have 
been completed since 1930. -The Dominican 
dollar is interchangeable at par with that 
of the United States. 

There is no question in the minds of all 
Dominicans that largely through the efforts 
of Generalissimo Trujillo we have come in 
a short period of 27 years from chaos to 
stability, from war to peace, from poverty 
to prosperity. Little wonder then that all 
Dominicans continue to look toward this 
man for leadership and guidance. 

“Let us now examine the international im- 
plications of a strong and stable Dominican 
Republic in the strategic context of the 
cold war. It is mo secret that the United 
States has been granted vitally important 
radar tracking and missile stations in the 
Dominican Republic. I might add that we 
have given up of our sovereign territory for 
this purpose without seeking monetary 
compensation. It is an interesting footnote 
to the present day military alliance of our 
countries, to realize that we once knew the 
presence of United States Marines on our 
soil. It is a credit to that wonderful organ- 
ization, the Marine Corps, that they con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner as to 
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merit the eternal respect of all Dominicans: 
and one of-our main thoroughfares in the 
Ciudad Trujillo proudly bears the name 
Avenida De United States Marine Corps. 

It seems that every new day brings 
stronger warnings of Communist military 
might and achievements in the economic 
and psychological struggle for world domi- 
nance. Only last Sunday the Washington 
Post carried an article pointing out the 
grave threat which the Russian submarine 
forces pose to American security. Among 
other areas in which Communist submarine 
citings have increased are the waters sur- 
rounding the Caribbean islands. You all 
well know the strategic importance of 
America maintaining close and friendly ties 
with its Caribbean neighbors so to guard 
what has been called the soft underbelly of 
the United States. The fact that the United 
States has placed its main missile testing 
station in Florida only increases the need 
for a secure and stable Caribbean. Without 
equivocation I can state that. the Domini- 
can Republic is the most stable country in 
this entire area from every vantage point, 
politically, economically, socially and mili- 
tarily. As deeply religious people dedicated 
to the principles of free enterprisé, we stand 
fundamentally opposed to atheistic commu-. 
nism. We do not tolerate communism at 
home, nor go we condone its subjugation of 
peoples elsewhere. While it is not meant as 
criticism, I must report that Communist 
movements in many Latin countries are so 
strong as to threaten the existence of the 
Democratic way of life. The establishment 
of a Communist government in Latin Amer- 
ica friendly to Russia could give the Soviets 
a base of operations which could very well 
undermine the far-flung system of military’ 
defenses with which the United States has 
ringed the free world. 

Your Department of Defense has recogs 
nized the contributions which my govern- 
ment is making to the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The former Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, General Shephard, has 
been particularly laudatory of our partici- 
pation in Western Hemispheric defense. 
There are many indications that the war 
beneath the seas could decide the outcome 
of the next conflict. A logical battleground 
for such a war is the Caribbean. To have a 
reasonable chance of success for winning this 
war, the United States will need every pos- 
sible ally it can find in these blue waters, 
From past experience and modern day co- 


operation, you may rest assured that what- 


ever the future may hold for America, she 
will be whole-heartedly supported by the 
peoples of the Dominican Republic. 

It has been a great privilege to address the 
members and friends of the Military Order 
of World Wars. Like you, my people and 
my government stand dedicated to the 
cause of world freedom and work to incul- 
cate in our youth patriotism, love of coun 
try and flag. 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham 
SPEECH 7 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : | 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 ¥. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, like @ 
Members of the House, I was * 


and deeply grieved over the tragic death — 
of our friend and colleague, HenpERSON — 


LANHAM. 
Congressman LANHAM and myself rep- 


resented adjoining districts; his iM 
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Georgia and mine in Tennessee. The 
people we had the honor to represent 
came from the same séction and had 
the same interests, so it was natural that 
we conferred with each other frequently 
in regerd to legislation affecting our re- 
spective areas. He was always most 
helpful. He was dedicated to the serv- 
ice of his people. 

I had known Henperson Lannam for 
many years. He was an outstanding 
lawyer and a fine public servant; he had 
the respect of his colleagues in the 
House on both sides of the aisle. In his 
passing the House has lost a valuable 
Member and we who served with him 
have lost a friend. He was a fine 
Christian gentleman. 

I extend to his family my deepest 
sympathy. 





Interservice Rivalry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF: REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


“Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, just at 
this time much is being said about inter- 
service rivalry, and how it has hindered 
the development of American rockets, 
missiles, and satellites. 

A very timely editorial on the subject 
appeared in one of the South’s leading 
newspapers—the Nashville Tennessean— 
the other day, and I commend its read- 
ing to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. ‘The editorial follows: 
ALLEGED RIVALRY'S A REALITY THE PRESIDENT 

Must Face ( 

It can never be accurately established, 
unfortunately, to what degree interservice 
rivalry has hindered the development of 
American rockets, missiles and satellites. 
But most everyone would agree that it has 
played its role. 

Moreover, most everyone would agree that 
something must be done to end—or at least 
to diminish—the bitter bickerings and rival- 
ties of the Pentagon. There is a public de- 
mand for this, and therefore one can be 
assured will have something to say 
on the subject shortly after it reconvenes. 

It is unfortunate that the problem of 
rivalry with the Nation’s defense mechanism 
is one with which our legislative body must 
deal at all. It is the more unfortunate that 
the problem is now to be attacked at so late 
& date, for there have been ample warnings. 

Like Mark Twain's weather, interservice 


Presently, and adequately, empowered to do 
something about it. That is the President 
of the United States. 
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quibbling. Thus, he privately recognizes the 
dangers as well as the existence of this 
rivalry, although he cannot bring himself to 
admit as much to the public. 

Mr. Eisenhower was not always so reluc- 
tant to discuss this subject, with which he 
is bound by past association to be_thor- 
oughly familiar. He had plenty to say con- 
cerning what ought to be done about service 
unification before he was in a position to do 
anything about it. 

For example, back in June 1945, when Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was busily engaged in 

to win a war, he declared: 

“If I had my way, American servicemen 
would all be in the same uniform.” But 
when Mr. Eisenhower got into a position 
possibly to have that way, and certainly to 
advocate it, he did nothing. 

Again, when Mr. Eisenhower was a candi- 
date for office, he advocated service unifica- 
tion, scored waste and rivalry, and in a cam- 
paign addressed in Baltimore oh September 
25, 1952, concluded: 

“With 3 services in place of the former “2 
still going their separate ways, and with an 
overall defense staff frequently unable to en- 
ferce corrective action, the end result has 
been not to remove duplication but to re- 
place it with triplication.”’ 

.These statements show that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was aware then, as he must be now, 
of the hurtful trend. He knows, in spite 
of his public utterances, that there is more 
than an alleged rivalry. Still, in what has 
became something of a tradition for him, 
Mr. Eisenhower does nothing. 

There are many things the President could 
do now to abate interservice rivalry, and he 
needs no tegisiation from Congress to do it. 
Among these is the course it is reported he 
is threatening to pursue, namely, removal 
of those brass-bound Joint Chiefs who refuse 
to look beyond “my service.” There is noth- 
ing in the President’s past record, though, to 
encourage the belief that he will follow 
through on so bold a course. 

So it is that Congress, preparing to go 
back to work, finds itself now confronted 
with what is basically an administrative 
problem without the first suggestion from 
that administration. 

Confusion ahead is already assured by 
the nature of testimony before the Senate 
preparedness subcommittee on the unifica- 
tion question. Dr. Vannevar Bush thought 
military policy should be entrusted to a 
central planning board composed of officers 

-and civilians. 

Retired Gen. James H. Doolittle said the 
ultimate answer may be a one-uniform sery- 
ice but he wouldn’t advocate that at this 
time. He also thought the Nation may have 
to set up an old-type general staff with a 
single head. 

Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, whose opinion is 
respected, is against this for fear of a mili- 
tary dictatorship, and the Navy admirals, 
grabbing on to so valuable a propaganda 
piece, are labeling such an idea Prussianism 
for all they are worth. . 

The Navy, incidentally, wants no change 
at all. Most Army officials are said to favor 
the position of Gen. James M. Gavin, who 
proposed re the Joint Chiefs with a 
select and expanded staff of senior officers 
of all services. A majority of Air Force 
generals is reported to favor the concept of 
one service, one staff. 

Thus, the triangular battle lines are drawn, 
on the question 
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Milk Producers’ Propesals for Relief of 
the Critical Dairy Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many letters I have received from milk 
producers and manufacturers of milk 
products on the present critical situa- 
tion in which they find themsleves, I ask 
permission to insert in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, two, both typical of the 
strong protests and proposed relief meas. 
ures. 

One is from Aurel J. Parenteau, of the 
Brooks Cheese Factory, Brooks, Minn., 
and reads as follows: 

We want to express our vehement dis- 
pleasure at the recent announcement by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson regarding 
proposed drop in dairy price support. Ac- 
cording to the announcements as we under- 
stand it, cheese and butter will both be sup- 
ported at prices approximately 2% cents 
lower than at present. Anyone who is famil- 
iar with cheese and butter manufacturers 
can easily see that this is grossly unfair to 
the cheese manufacturers and producers sell- 
ing to cheese plants. We urge you to take 
steps necessary to correct this situation. 


The other is from Kenneth Wenstrom, 
secretary of the Fargo-Moorhead-Fergus 
Falls Milk Producers Association, and 
reads as follows: 

Fercus Fauys, Minn., January 6, 1958. 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Knutson: The following reso- 
lutions were passed at the annual meeting 
of the Fargo-Moorhead-Fergus Falls Milk 





' Producers Association. I hope you will work 


for the enactment of these resolutions. 

“1. We urge that the present support pro- 
gram be restored fronf 75 percent of parity 
to 90 percent of parity, using the parity 
equivalent for manufacturing milk based on 
the 30 months’ period from July 1946 to 
December 1948, both inclusive, and main- 
tained in effect until such a time as the dairy 
farmers can provide an effective self-help 
program. 

“2. We urge the expansion of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Extension Act, 
Law No. 480, to enable the dairy industry of 
the United States to gain a foothold in 
marketing in foreign countries. 

“3. We strongly oppose the 3 percent spe- 
cial Federal wartime tax on transportation 
paid by farmers for hauling their milk into 
the processing plants, and urge Members of 
Congress to work toward a repeal. 

“4. We recommend that a thorough in- 
vestigation be made by Congress with regard 
to some of the policies and philosophies of 
the Department of Agriculture. I¢ is our 
opinion that some of the policies laid down 
by those heading the department have been 
detrimental to the welfare of the farmer. 

“5. We urge that Congress investigate the 
cost of carrying on the agricultural programs 
in order to determine what portion of it 
should be charged to the defense, which 
would include agricultural products given 
away to foreign countries who are considered 
our friends, and the portion that can he 
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charged directly to losses in handling sure 
pluses. 

“6. We urge that the available funds de- 
rived from percentages of custom receipts 
and used under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act be used principally for per- 
ishable, nonbasic, agricultural products in” 
cluding milk and butterfat and their 
products.” 

Yours respectfully, 
KENNETH WENSTROM, 
Secretary, Fargo-Moorhead-Fergus 
Falls Milk Producers Association. 





Curma Celebrates 10th Anniversary of 
Independence, January 4, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 


came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 


nounced that I would address from the - 


floor of Congress each one of the par- 
ticipating countries, with the exception 
of the two Communist ones, Red China 
and North Vietnam, on the occasion of 
their independence’ celebations. On 
January 4, 1958, Burma celebrated her 
10th anniversary of independence. In 
recognition of this event, I wish to ex- 
tend warm greetings to the people of 
Burma, Prime Minister U Ba Swe, and 
His Excellency U Win, Ambassador of 
Burma. 

At various times in precolonial days, 
Burmese kingdoms extended well beyond 
the present. borders. Although con- 
queréd eventually by a mighty power, 
the Burmese people continued their op- 
position. Demands for self-government 
persisted and reforms were introduced. 
But the reforms were not adequate to 
meet the political and economic situa- 
tion of the times. Burma was therefore 
in a state of great unrest and agitation 
when World War II engulfed her. ' 

The Burmese people possess the 
eternal qualities of self-reliance and re- 
sourcefulness. In Burma, character, 
courage, and self-reliance rank with na- 
tional and individual honor—and the 
Burmese possess all of these qualities in 
abundance. Only a people of stern fiber 
could have overcome the discouraging 
obstacles which Burma ‘faced-after the 
Second World War. 

Burma recognized that a new-found 
independence carries responsibilities as 
well as nationalistic prerogatives. Like 
a number of other countries, Burma had 
suffered enormous destruction. Her 
transportation system, industry, and 
economy were virtually shattered. The 
Government faced a succession of crises 
with disorders and insurrections in 
every region of the country, often fo- 
mented by the Communists. Burma ap- 
pears to find her natural inclination to 
be anti-Communist and feels a continu- 
ing consciousness of the presence to the 
north of a potentially hostile force 
which could overwhelm her from any- 
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where along a 1,000-mile common 
border with Red China. ° 

In the words of former Prime Min- 
ister U Nu: 

What we had to deal with basically was 
not just an armed rebellion, but with under- 
lying evils that had crept into our society 
and with the resulting psychological atti- 
tudes of large numbers of people. 

This called for nothing less than a compre- 
hensive program of nation building that in- 
volved religion, ethics, politics, health, 
education, and economic and social better- 
ment. 

I am firmly convinced that a major con- 
tribution to the restoration of stability in 
Burma was brought about by the fact that 


~ we in the Government stuck to the ways and 


procedures of democracy throughout. 
Fundamental freedoms and human rights 
were assured at all times. 

All these measures have combined to bring 
home to the people the meaning of inde- 
pendence, 


The progress in Burma since those 
early terrible days is a heartening and 
inspiring saga of determination, of 
courageous leadership, and of hard 
work. Free Burma is a young nation 
which has reason to be thankful for. her 
achievement of freedom and for the 
many other accomplishments that stand 
to the credit of her people. 





Winter Wheat Overseeding Penalty 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I have 





- introduced legislation of a remedial] na- 


ture designed to exempt 1957 winter 
wheat planters from suffering under the 
overseeding penalty provisions of our 
present agricultural laws. 

Congress approved, in 1957, a farm 
measure which freed 30-acre wheat pro- 
ducers from farm law penalty payments 
on wheat grown exclusively for use as 
feed or seed on the farm. Subsequently, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s De- 
partment, on the basis of that legisla- 
tion, ruled that wheat producers were 
liable, as penalty for overseeding, to re- 
ductions of base acreage allotments. 
Thus, the wheat farmer finds himself 
faced with the possibility of double pun- 
ishment: penalty fines should he decide 
to sell the product of his overseeding and 
reductions of his base acreage ailot- 
ments. 

The Agriculture Department’s inter- 
pretation of the penalty provisions of the 
law may or may not be correct. But, as 
a matter of simple justice and fairness, 
I cannot imagine that Secretary Benson 
means to punish winter wheat farmers 
for overseeding when they had no knowl- 
edge of the law or of its possible penal- 
ties until after they had completed their 
planting procedure. 

The law in question was passed by the 
Congress on August 26, 1957, signed by 





January 9 


the President 2 days later, but no word 
of the new restrictions contained in the | 
law arrived in the Kansas State ASC— 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser. ' 
vation—office until September 25. Some 1 
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county offices received no notice until 
almost November. 

Meanwhile, winter wheat planting op- f 
erations were completed. Winter wheat 4 
operators in my area begin planting as 


early as August 15. Under the revised u 
law, there simply was not sufficient time ti 
for the farmer to realize that he could “ 
be doubly penalized for overseeding. i 
To illustrate the case in point, the ee 
Lamar (Kans.) Daily News, on Decem- I 
ber 14, 1957, describing a discussion of — sh 
the wheatgrowers’ overseeding problems. it 
by Fred M. Betz, Sr., of Lamar, states: - da 
He [Betz] told of one Lincoln County 2 
farmer who had had four successive failures, 
and who had always been in compliance and = 
now felt he should overseed because of the - 
crop prospects. Ordinary procedure in the ’ 
past has been that overseeding could be al- ae 
lowed to compensate for prior crop failures, = 
or that penalties could be paid, but without 
affecting the grower’s allotment. There is pr 


not time under. the revised law, and the Li 
farmers throughout the drought find them- 
































































selves facing a threat of loss of allotment = 
because they are in violation of a law which ee 
they knew nothing about until almost two wer 
and a half months after they had planted, tati 
Certainly, an inequity of this magni- @ 
tude is deserving of immediate attention J ‘74 
and correction. the 
a bil 

nort 

. impc 

The Peanut and the Sputnik sid 

a 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS aus 

or those 

ti 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. BF iin: 
OF MASSACHUSETTS mean 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 7! 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 vate ; 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, unde MB y,.: 
leave to extend my remarks, I include «pe, 
the following address of the Honorable of ev. 
Clare Boothe Luce, former Republican @ scenc 
Member of Congress from Connecticut @ Peanu 
and United States Ambassador to Italy, 80.1 
in receiving the third annual Corde)! Hull on 
award for leadership in building United chy. 
States foreign economic policy at New & anotis: 
York, N. Y., on December 10, 1957: — #& Or to. 
AppRESS OF Hon. CLarE BoornH Luce Both 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am most happy aa 
to be here. It isa privilege to lend my smi epecia 
pomennte <2 Abe ore toe See ae in that 
Foreign Trade Education. Your vigoro strugg) 
partisan volunteer campaign to arouse citi munist 

interest in the tariff question is an examp 3 

at its best—of how freemen should set abd io 
solving their country’s problems in a demi Giants, 
Ota “free wo 












To this introductory salutation, which ul 
doubtedly has a familiar ring to those of 
who are habitues of Waldorf-Astoria ful 
tions, I would like to add a special and Vé 
note. You constitute an exh 
ingly different encourag’ 
Soren Meee mane foe 96. F Wem Be FOR, I pee 
not only the faces of those di nee 
citisens who have Gevotediy snd over many 
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younger faces—the-rising young men * 
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the distinguished ci 
indeed gratifying to see 

our generation came 
You have come to it early, 
you reach the ‘age and position 
impact, you will be not only dedicated but 
educated. : 
And I am grateful 
the more so, since I 
worthy of the Cordell Hull award. 
It may amuse you to 
unforgettable memories is of 
tion I had with that great statesman, 
y Mr. Hull,” on the very subject 
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EsTtlea ©. 


Be Esker? 


2 
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day afternoon sun. 
man?” he asked, smiling, and we began 
to chat. The talk turned to’ 
mine in the House who at 
fulminating and demagogging 
the news in support of some poor 
or, as was more likely, in destruction 
good one. I remarked, “How long 
afford such peanut politicians?” Mr. 
replied, “Do you know the origin of 
term ‘peanut politician’?” Then he told 
In his heyday in Congress there were 
Southern States that were big producers 
of peanuts. At that hour in history, the 
South was liberal in its trade views. ~- They 
were “free traders.” Most of the Repre- 
tatives and Senators of these States prided 
themselves on their “international vision” 
and “statesmanship” in their arguments for 
abolition of the tariff walls being raised by 
the industrial North. And then, one day, 
a bill was introduced by a vengeful and irate 
northerner to abolish the tariff on peanuts 
imported from the Far East. “That day,” 
said Mr. Hul] sadly, “every ‘man of vision’ 
became a politician, and when the bill came 
to the floor, God Almighty Himself could 
not have gotten an antipeanut tariff vote in 
those two States. The phrase ‘peanut poli- 
. tician’ was fastened on all the Representa- 
tives of the growers, and “has since come to 
mean any politician who abandons a posi- 
tion for the common good, to hold a position 
dictated by smail local needs, and small pri- 
vate ambitions.’* 
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So.much for reminiscence. Let me now 


Both are problems. Rather, both peanuts 
and sputniks are parts of the great problem 
of the struggle for the world; and prosperity, 
specially in the backward areas, is a weapon 
ih that struggle. ‘The in that 
struggle are, of course, the Free and the Com- 


ee 
i 
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change of goods. Such evidences of both 
good will and good business are bound to 
make friends, if not brides of the nations so 
courted. And the sputnik and mutnik, rac- 
ing around the world every 90 minutes, 
threaten to turn some of these affairs into 
shotgun weddings. If the United States is 
going to court friends effectively, it will not 
only have to catch up in guided missiles, but 
reexamine the appeal of its economic poli- 
cies, especially in the field of trade. 

Today, we go about asking ourselves, Can 
the conflict between the free and the Com- 
munist world be resolved short of war? 

My own answer is that in the end we can- 
not, unless we act not only in the military 
and political field, but in the field of worid 
trade. We must help to increase the area of 
free world trade, and trade in the free world, 
by moving rapidly and strongly toward the 
abolition of American protectionism. We 
must soon give proof that we intend to co- 
operate with our world neighbors and allies 
economically as well as militarily. 

What chance is there that the United 
States will take forceful action in the field 
of free trade? At once we encounter, not 
only in the Halls of Congress, but on all the 
main streets of America the “peanut” psy- 
chology. If you talk world trade with an 
intelligent American’ almost anywhere, he 
will be quick to tell you that all foreign tar- 
iff barriers are evil; he sees them for what 
they are, iron trade curtains between oue 
foreign country and another. Whenever a 
tariff barriers falls bétween two nations 
abroad, he cheers. He sees every new free- 
trade action between, say, two foreign coun- 
tries as a sign of mutual cooperation, mu- 
tual strength, mutual support, mutual 
friendship. The world, he tells you, is 
ablaze with economic nationalism. These 
foreign tariff barriers, he tells you, are clear 
signs either of economic blindness or of 
political blindness. 

This American viewpoint has been trans- 
lated into United States foreign policy in our 
verbal and psychological support of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, EURATOM, and the 
Coal-Steel Community programs, all of which 
relax restrictions on trade among the signa- 
tories to the agreements. We believe in this 
kind of progress for economic reasons and 
also because we know that trade, mutually 
profitable trade, spells friendship and draws 
countries tighter together than military alli- 
ances can. A military aldance can become 
onerous, expensive, dangerous, unpopular. 
Buying and selling between nations remains, 
in all countries, a popular as well as pro- 
phetic undertaking. 

The clarity with which Americans evaluate 
trade between the other countries of the 
world makes it all the more astounding that 

they are deaf and partly blind where Amer- 
ica’s own tariff policies are concerned. Or, 
to be , the American is blind where 
an area of trade in which he as a manufac- 
turer or grower is concerned. Then, he no 
longer sees the Stars and Stripes; he doesn’t 
even see the sputnik. He sees his own little 
bag of peanuts dancing before his eyes. 
While he is deaf and sometimes blind, un- 
happily he is not dumb. Indeed the blinder 
and deafer he is, the more vocal he becomes 
in defending his tariff. Having advocated 
free trade among all other friendly nations, 
and often advocating it for all other Amer- 


- icans’ business, he is loud and quick to con- 


demn it between the United States of Amer- 
ica and every other nation on the globe where 
his own pocketbook seems fdt the moment 
to be affected adversely. : 


tends y toward 
one certain object: the success of the Soviet 
Union. 


The American refuses to face the hard fact 
that while OEEC, GATT, and other economic 
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bodies are struggling to liberalize trade and 
prevent backsliding, this whole effort, and 
the whole question as to whether trade is to 
expand or contract, depends on American 
leadership and the accessibility of the Amer- 
ican market, which is the largest in the 
world. 

To the same extent that we fail to lead in 
the tariff field, we are encouraging the in- 
ternal economies of all non-Communist 
countries to become increasingly protection- 
ist, increasingly Balkanized. 

Let us exarhine certain other factors which 
we must consider before making recom- 
mendations for action. Last year Mr. Paul 
Hoffman outlined with outstanding clarity 
in his speech to you precisely how the eco- 
mnomy of America depends upon trade— 
upon selling our wares abroad. But for an- 
other nation to be able to purchase from 
us, he pointed out that it needs dollars. 
Currently there are five ways their dollars 
can be accumulated. Italy, the country in 
which I had the honor of serving as your 
Ambassador for 4 years, accumulated dollars 
in all these 5 ways: 

First, by United States grants in aid and 
loans. The American people hand their per- 
sonally earned dollars to the United States 
Government in the form of taxes. The 
United States Government then hands over 
these dollars to friendly foreign nations. The 
postwar object of these dollars, commonly 
called handouts, was to put these nations 
back into business, keep them in business, 
enable them to help maintain their own de- 


fenses, and, of course, to buy from us. In 
1956 these “handouts” amounted to $23 
billions. 


Second, dollars are accumulated through 
United States military expenditures abroad. 
And where do the military dollars spent in 
foreign countries come from? The Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ pockets. In 1956 this 
amounted to $2.9 billion. 

Third, through direct private remittances, 
the dollars Americans individually send to 
friends, relatives, and soon abroad. In 1956, 
this amounted to $600 million. 

Fourth, through private foreign invest- 
ments. -In 1956 this dollar source amounted 
to about $3 billion. 

Fifth, dollars acquired through normal 
trade; that is, exports of goods and services: 
$17 billion—of which $13 billion was for 
gocds. 

In other words, in 1956 alone, outside the 
mormal channels of trade and investment, 
the world obtained from the United States 
$5.2 billion. 

Was it good to provide the world with 
these billions of dollars out of the American 
taxpayers’ pockets? Or would it have been 
better to let foreign lands earn more of their 
dollars in normal trade? The answer should 
be obvious as the peanut on a politician's 
nose. 

Is it better, through protectionism and 
the erratic employment of the all too fami- 
liar escape clause in our trade agreements, 
to keep uneconomic American enterprises 
alive, at the expense of the American con- 
sumer; or to practice abroad what we have 
practiced at home—honest competition? At 
this point two objections will be raised. 
First, that you cannot close down American 
businesses, and throw people out of work, 
even if it is wneconomic—that is, not if 
you are a Congressman coming up for elec- 
tion, you can’t. The second is, the argu- 
ment that certain industries must, even if 
uneconomic in competition with foreign 
sources of consumer supplies, be kept pro- 
tected because of security reasons. 

‘There are answers to each of these objec- 
tions. As for “throwing people out of work,” 
as it is usually phrased in heartless ac- 
cents—the fact is that every month more 
than a8 million people change their jobs in 
the United States through the normal work- 
ings of a dynamic economy. This is many 
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times the number that would be affected by 
the removal of all tariffs. Moreover, imports 
are a surefire weapon against inflation, and 
the government that encourages them is 
doing something for the consumer, who is 
at last becoming a political force to be 
reckoned with. P&renthetically, I should 
like to second the motion of David McDon- 
ald of the steelworkers, and others, that 
hardship cases resulting from tariff cuts re- 
ceive special Government help for the tran- 
sition to new products and new jobs. To 
which I might add, the conduct of hearings 
in such cases would be a fitting valedictory 
function of the Tariff Commission, follow- 
ing which it might quietly go out of 
business. 

As for the second objection to tariff cut- 
ting—i. e., the need for protection of in- 
dustries for security reasons—I personally 
favor direct subsidies. At least the taxpayer 
will see whom he’s keeping in business and 
why. The taxpayer will receive a swift edu- 
cation when he comes to see that the tax 
dollars he hands out in subsidies are being 
collected from him to protect uneconomic 
competitors and are a direct levy on him 
as a consumer. Tariffs conceal this levy. 
Subsidies would make it plain. 

Today most grants-in-aid, or handouts, 
to foreign countries have ceased. Aid 
abroad today is mostly military. Through 
that medium dollars are earned abroad 
which are then spent on trade with the 
United States of America. 

What would happen if tomorrow there 
were disarmament, and we stopped our 
military expenditures abroad? a 

If our trade with other countries could 
not be increased to take up the slack of 
these military dollars, there would be the 
biggest bust in the world. 

It is high time we took stock of this 
situation and considered the potentiality of 
@ crushing world depression which lies in 
it. With such a depression, it is clear that 
we would fall difectly into the condition 
hoped for by the Soviets, who are already 
taking long-range steps to increase and in. 
sure a continuation of their trade, regard- 
less of their military expenditures. 

Let us consider briefly three othef ele- 
ments which affect any decision we take in 
the United States regarding liberalization 
of trade and removal of restrictive barriers. 

1. The escape clauses: Our trade agree- 
ments contain clauses which no private busi- 
ness contractor would find acceptable. 
These clauses permit one of the contracting 
parties (the United States) to break the 
agreement whenever the Government wishes, 
or rather, whether it wishes to or not. For 
when sufficient political pressure from any 
group asserts that a specific segment of the 
economy will be adversely affected by im- 
ports, the Government, especially in election 
years, is likely to break the contract pre- 
viously agreed upon. To our friends abroad, 
the existence of these escape clauses is one 
more argument for East-West, that is to say 
Russian trade. 

How much of the increase in Iron Curtain 
trade with the free world is due to American 
stubbornness in protecting certain (often 
minor) segments of industry through the 
escape clauses? We do know that last year, 
free-world trade with China increased $100 
million, while West Germany and France 
tripled their trade-with the Soviet bloc. 

2. American productivity: The United 
States generated a gross national product of 
$414 billion last year. Can we not afford 
to accept $2 billion in increased imports? 
Would this not cement friendships, help 
maintain world leadership in trade, and di- 
minish growing East-West trade? — 


Let us take one smaH example of our pres- . 


ent trade policy: Less than a month ago, the 
United States doubled its tariff on—of all 


things—spring-operated wooden clothes pins. _ 


This was done at the behest of a domiestic 
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industry composed of no more than 6 manu- 
facturers whose average employees number 
barely 400 each—and who must compete 
anyway with the makers of plastic pins or 
automatic driers. And who were the targets 
of the tariff rise? No fewer than nine 
friendly exporting countries including Swe- 
den, Denmark, West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Austria, and, Yugoslavia. 

3. The value of the dollar. Now let us 
look beyond the immediate economic prob- 
lem as it presents itself as a contest with 
the Soviets. One hundred years ago Great 
Britain was faced with the necessity of ana- 
lyzing this problem in order to establish its 
policies and trade: programs for the future. 
Now we are in the position of world leader- 
ship that Great Britain was in a hundred 
years ago. It behooves us, as Great Britain 
did in its time, to decide where we may be 
in the future if we continue certain restric- 
tive policies, and where we want to be under 
certain predictable future conditions. Sci- 
entists tell us that in 100 years there will be 
7 billion people on this earth. In the life- 
time of our own children, the population of 
Japan, 90 million now, will be 180 million. 
But the problem is not years aliead. It is 
now. Right now. Japan is increasing not 
only its population, but its manufacturing 
and export capacity, fust as we hope to in- 
crease ours. If we cling to a position of re- 
stricting imports of Japanese materials, thus 
limiting the number of dollars which flow 
into Japan, that country is virtually bound 
to seek other outlets for its goods and with 
the currency earned from such sales, pur- 
chase products in the same area where Japa- 
nese goods are sold. It is not difficult to 
guess what area that will be—with Commu- 
nist China producing foodstuffs unavailable 
in the overcrowded Japanese islands. This 
pattern of East-West trade is bound to grow 
more definite, more deeply rooted every year 
we maintain our present policy. 

Still, more importantly, from a purely 
United States viewpoint, what will happen 
to the world value of the dollar if it is not 
readily available through trade? What peo- 
ple need and can’t get, they may fight for; 
otherwise they will find a substitute for it. 
That has already been happening to the 
dollar. The system of exchange controls 
which ‘so many nations have maintained 
since the war is really a system by which 
these gations try to protect themselves 


against the scarcity of the dollar, i. e., it is 


for them a substitute for the dollar. The 
more this system becomes a habit, the less 
necessary becomes the dollar to their trade. 
Thus, the dollar’s power and prestige are re- 
stricted by its own scarcity; and American 


- products are discriminated against in the 


very markets we need most, because there is 
nothing to buy them with. A musclebound 
dollar can become just as bad for American 
trade as can a sliding dollar. Either kind 
is dangerous in the long run to the strength 
and influence of America. : 

In closing let us review what the United 
States of America has done to design a wise 
foreign-trade policy. After wasting 3 years 
on ITO, we fell back on the reciprocal trade 
agreements, multilateralized by GATT. 
Now, the reciprocal] trade agreements are bet- 
ter than nothing. In fact, so much better, 
that our failure, when Congress convenes, to 
put them again into effect will be open dis- 
aster. But in the absence of a drastic United 


import quotas 
have not given, and do not seem prepared to 
give, effective leadership in GATT. - 
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to blame. We seem to have fallen behing 
Russia in the military field; we may soon be 
falling behind economically. 

Therefore, I would like to make certain 
specific recommendations: ~*- j 

1. That the Tariff Commission be dissolved, 

2: That the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958 be passed in this Congress, 

3. That we forget “Buy America.” 

4. That escape clauses be done away with, 
The uncertainty they create defeats the very 
purpose of our agreements. 

5. That we make GATT even more effective 
by joining the Organization for Trade Co. 
operation. ; 

In short, let us give some concrete and 





























































‘dynamic evidence of our will to achieve, in 


conjunction with our allies, economic 
strength, and well-being for all of us. ; 
Perhaps sputniks I and II have had their 
good uses. They have stimulated new con- ‘ 
centrated effort in the field of missiles. ‘This . 
we know. Perhaps they will also give rise to s 
a sense of statesmanship, the need to see be- 8 
yond any narrow immediate self-interest, ¢ 
Now is the hour to inject into the economic 
bloodstream of the world the one specific t 
antibiotic to communism—the raising of a 
liviffé standards which is always consequent pe 
to liberal trade. Then, perhaps, we will see he 
the United States of America still out in the 





forefront, leading peacefully the 7 billion it 
people who will populate the world 100 years tic 
from now. And we will be winning the eco De 
nomic contest with communism today. hm 
oc 
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HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
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Wednesday, January 8, 1958 IN 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a great 

southern newspaper, the Nashville M 
(Tenn.) Banner, says “It’s Time To Un- leavi 
load Both Stassen and Dulles,” it be ORD 
lieving that America has had all it wants spee 
of the perpetual hassel between these tw form 
members of the present administ Italy 
The editorial suggests that it is time fo i). 
‘the exodus of both. many 
It follows: Mr 
To Disencumser Pouicy: It’s True To Ui from 
; LOAD BOTH STASSEN AND DULLES ~— I no 
America has had all it wants—yes, ma moni 
than it wants—of the perpetual hassel B tare ; 
tween Secretary John Foster Dulles a Te 

Harold Stassen, chief negotiator on disarm tion 
ment. Departmental conflict and co i C 
diction do not belong in policy formul: App 
at @ critical time demanding the utmost i Mr. 
unity on a program of vital concem honor 


security. 
It is time for the exodus of both, val 
considerations of decisive action and publ’ 
confidence demanding it. v3 
Secretary Dulles has overstayed his © 
usefulness. Stassen never had any. 
This is no moment to fumble the b 
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would be understandably reluctant to sever 
the Dulles official tie; recognizing a devoted 
service, notable in its prime, considerations 
of personal esteem still cannot obscure the 
obligation to provide the stature of leader- 
ship the State Department in the public in- 
terest demands. That will take a change at 
that helm. It is needed now. 

Stassen’s role has been disruptive from 
the outset. He should have been unloaded 
long ago. His views and those of the State 
Department have been incompatible all 
along. The area of disagreement cannot be 
pridged. The divergence of these policy 
opinions, attitudes, and programs has made 
for disunity and confusion—not only at 
home but abroad. It has been at the ex- 
pense of international faith and prestige. 

President Eisenhower almost singlehand- 
edly had to restore those by the sheer power 
of personal intervention at NATO—an as- 
signment he could have been spared by pos- 
session of a State Department cohesive and 
coherent in the long months leading up to it. 

America has the power, the initiative, and 
the intelligence to adhere to a course of- 
action carefully matured for security and 
peace; but policy can be undermined by 
heckling, sniping, and feuding. 

To put policy back on that beam and keep 
it there is a task demanding forthright ac- 
tion now; and the place for that is inside the 
Department of State. It no longer is a ques- 
tion of which to let go. The Stassen and 
Dulles departures are needed and should 
occur simultaneously, 
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Berlin—Symbol City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I wish to include the text of a 
speech made by Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, 
former United States Ambassador to 
Italy, during dedication ceremonies at 
the Congress Hall, West Berlin, Ger- 
Many, September 19, 19577. 

Mrs. Luce, former Congresswoman 
from the district in Connecticut which 
I now represent, attended the cere- 
Monies.as the representative of Secre- 
tare of State John Foster Dulles. 

I commend her remarks to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Appress By Hon. Criare Boorne Luce 

Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen, it is an 
honor and a joy to be a representative of my 
mene a the formal dedication of this 

Today this Berlin where we stand has 

& symbol in the eyes of the world. 

This is a fact—an achievement—of special 
Meaning. For perhaps what most differ- 
fitiates man from all the animals is that 
he is a creator of symbols, a maker of signs. 
He builds things of wood ‘and clay, of 
steel and stone: concrete things, solid, three- 
dimensional things; cathedrals, 
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monuments, 
ts, pyramids, cupolas, and domes, 
arches, and halls. And he 
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hear—speaking of things no man can touch 
or see. 


Sometimes, even the greatest of man’s 
artifacts—the city—can come to stand as a 
symbol. Such symbol cities were Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon, Caesar’s 
Rome, and the Rome of the Martyrs. Their 
names have outlasted their ruins because 
they became other names for shame and 
folly, passion and pride, power and sacri- 
fice. Jerusalem and Bethlehem are symbol 
cities, of faith and hope and charity. They 
also are spoken of as signs of the greatest 
symbol: the city of God. 

Modern man has his symbol cities too. 
We in America have Boston. We call it the 
cradle of American independence. It is the 
symbol city of our freedom as a Republic. 
And there is Philadelphia, the City of 
Brotherly Love. And Chicago, the city 
which an American poet, Carl Sandburg, 
called : . 


“Hog butcher for the world, 
Toolmaker, stacker of wheat, 
Player with railroads and the Nation’s 
freight handler.” 


Chicago is our symbol city of the material 
bounty of America, of our dynamic tech- 
nological progress. 

What then does this city of Berlin sym- 
bolize? 

Is it a symbol of what we call, in this post- 
war. world, economic recovery and material 
progress? Certainly it is an amazing exam- 
ple of them. 

In 1945, this was a city of shambles and 
shards. Then all that seemed needful for 
life, all shelter, machines, and artifacts were 
hurled down in bitter confusion. Its indus- 
try destroyed, its transportation system, 
powerplants, warehouses, and water supply 
wrecked—Berlin seemed wounded beyond 
healing. Yet, today, Berlin has been rebuilt 
and is still building hard. Everywhere the 
foreign eye meets with surprise new houses, 
churches, schools, hotels, public buildings, 
factories, shops, stores, and roads. Life 
crowds them. And what is made and mar- 
keted, sold, and bought here compares well 
with the produce of any other European 
city. 

Yes, Berlin is surely a shining example of 
economic recovery and progress. But there 
are other shining examples of recovery and 
progress in Europe, indeed around the world. 
You know that Naples, Turin, Milan can 
match the progress you have made since the 
dark hours of the midnight blast, and the 
daylight doom from the warring skies. 
Seoul, Hiroshima, and Tokyo have also re- 
built from their ruins. You are an indus- 
trious people. But there are other indus- 
trious peoples who have survived the war, 
and are prospering materially now. Evi- 
dently, then, even though one cannot think 
of Berlin without thinking of your amazing 
industry, this is not what you uniquely 
symbolize. 

Perhaps, then, you are the symbol of an 
inteHectual renaissance? 

Again, you give an extraordinary example 
of your vitality. You have 20,000 students 
enrolled in your rebuilt universities and 
colleges. Your scientists and doctors and 
scholars and economists, your artists and 
musicians, have once again begun to take 
their places among the truth seekers of the 
world, and are making their contributions 
to the world’s body of knowledge and art. 

Nevertheless we must note that in all 
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over the compliment with a nostalgic smile, 
remembering E. T. A. Hoffman and Fontane, 
Humboldt, Liebermann and Einstein, and 
other giants of truth and poetry, whose like 
have not yet returned to the familiar soil 
of this city. 

Are you then, 
courage? 

An example of courage you certainly are, 
an example so splendid, so inspiring, that it 
verges on the symbolic. 

Who, but you, knows what courage it 
took to lift the offal of war from this dear 
ground—to lift it, crumbling stone by stone, 
and charred timber by timber, to untwist 
the twisted steel and reforge the rusted wire 
and iron? We who have not endured such 
savage destruction, who have never walked 
as you have, streets more peopled with ghosts 
than with the living, we cannot know the 
full measure of your courage in the early 
postwar days. 

Nevertheless, we Americans have known 
enough of suffering in the war to sense how 
great your courage was. And this courage 
leads us toward the truth about the Berlin 
symbol which we now seek to define. We 
come closer to it when we recall the courage 
that sustained you through the time of the 
blockade. But we reach it at last when we 
then ask what the quality of that courage 
was which has since made this Berlin a 
unique sanctuary in the Western World. 
For we know that since 1949, more than 
1 million people, drawn by the light of that 
courage have fied the darkness of the East 
to find sanctuary in your city. They came 
because they know you were resolved not 
to perish; because they knew also you would 
welcome them and help them make a life 
with you here. They knew that your courage 
was not only the courage to endure your own 
sufferings, but to share, and ameliorate 
theirs. They knew it was that kind and 
quality of courage which for 1,000 years of 
western history man has called chivalry. It 
was courage and spirit; that is to say, gal- 
lantry, valor, generosity to friends, and even 
foes. 

I am reminded here of a passage from a 
work of an English historian, Hilaire Belloc: 

“The city,” he wrote, “and what we have 
come to call chivalry, these 2 are but aspects 

of 1 thing without a name; but that thing 
all Europeans possess, nor is it possible for 
us to conceive of a patriotism unless it be 
a patriotism which is chivalric. In our ear- 
liest stories, we honor men fighting odds. 
Our epics are of small numbers against great; 
humility and charity are in them, lending 
a kind of magic strength to the sword. * * * 
The faith of Europe did not bring in that 
spirit, but rather completed it. Our bound- 
aries have always been intensely sacred to 
us. We are passionate to defend them. * * * 
The wall of the town is more sacred than 
the limits of the empire.” 

Now we see the matter clearly: what has 
made this city a symbol was its courage 
to be faithful to the noblest traditions of 
the West. This faithfulness is the thing 
which has summoned hundred’ of thou- 
sands to seek life within the walls of your 
town. Berlin is today a living symbol of 
the faith of the West in its own traditions. 

This symbol of faith is as clear and un- 
mistakable in Russian eyes as it is in Ameri- 
can eyes. It is as well understood in Peking 
as in Rome. Your city itself is the living 
symbol and testimony to our own sacred 
belief that what we call western civiliza- 
tion is still one, still united, and cannot, 
short of the doomsday of our world, be 
hurled down. Your historic reaffirmation 
of that faith inspires awe and gratitude in 
the West. In other quarters it has been 
witnessed with amazement and consterna- 
tion. But it is recognized for what it is, 
and for what it portends, by all men every- 
where. 


perhaps, a symbol of 
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When you made this act of faithfulness to 
the West, and to its cultural, historical, and 
religious traditions in the summer of 1948, it 
came at a crucial hour of history. It was 
an hour when the contrary act, the act of 
infidelity, might have torn the very fabric 
of our western civilization asunder, and 
given notice to all mankind that its col- 
lapse had begun. 

It could not have been a more fitting or 
eloquent symbolic act. For civilization, the 
very word, means cities. Of civilization, it 
can be said: by their cities you shall know 
them. Then let it be said today, and 
proudly said: By this city, the world may 
know the West. 

Inseparably tied up with this city and all 
it stands for are the names of Ernst Reuter 
and Otto Suhr. In them the city’s faith in 
the West had become a living, articulate real- 
ity; their burning dedication to their city 
was also, and always, a burning dedication to 
the West. 

May we now ask, briefly, What is this 
West to which you have given such historic 
testimony? 

When we speak of the West and West- 
ern civilization, do we not in the last analy- 
sis mean that area of the world sometimes 
ealled the Christian West, and that Judeo- 
Christian civilization whose peoples are 
bound together by a common tradition, and 
who share a common attitude? 

Many streams of thought and life have 
flowed together to form the tradition: Greek, 
Roman, Hebraic, Germanic. But its- ulti- 
mate source is in the Biblical fact and truth 
that God made man in His image; that God 
made all men equally in His image; that He 
gave to man that dominion over himself 
which is called freedom; that He gave to man 
a dominion over the earth and over all the 
forces of nature; that man is to harness these 
forces and make them serve his human pur- 
poses. 

The West has derived its basic attitude 
from this Biblical fact and truth. There- 
fore the civilization we call the West has 
believed and affirmed that the things of this 
world are all good things, because they have 
their origin in God, the Author of all nature. 

Believing all this, the west has understood 
the threefold destiny of man on this earth 
and has labored to achieve it. The west af- 
firms that man’s political destiny is free- 
dom; his economic destiny is prosperity; his 
social destiny is equality. 

Man’s political destiny is freedom in an 
order of reasonable law, under government 
limited by law, which rules by the reasoned 
consent of the people, and which stands in 
the service of the people. 

Man’s economic destiny is prosperity 
through the mastery of nature by science 
and technology. Prosperity is a human good, 
a good for man because it, helps him tc sus~- 
tain his sacredness, his dignity. 

Man’s social destiny is equality. Equality 
under law_and its due processes. A just and 
proportionate equality in sharing the general 
prosperity of society, this social equality is 
also the demand of the sacredness which is 
inman. , . 

The very mraintenance of what we call 
western democracy depends on our faith- 
fulness to this attitude. The west has, by 
faith, always known what it has neverthe- 
less sometimes had to relearn by experience, 
that no utopia is to be bought of tyrants at 
the price of the bended knee; that the only 
valid defense against the threat of violence 
and brute power from within or without is 
the resolution of the spirit; that freedom and 
life itself must be conquered anew every 
morning. 

“Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der taeglich es erobern muss.” 

Regardless of their particular creed or indi- 
vidual church, or even rejection of the doc- 
trines of western faith, it is the spiritual and 
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intellectual heirs of this attitude, which as- 
serts the primacy of the spiritual and ethical 
over the material, whom we call today “the 
freernen of the West.” i 

Berlin is the symbol city because it has 
defended the heritage of all freemen of the 
West. 

And now one last question: Is this building 
@ worthy sign of Berlin, the symbol city? 

Surely, yes. This Congress hall is also a 
sign of civilization in its highest western 
sense. It is a coming-together place, a com- 
munion and community place for men who 
believe; in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that civilization is “reasonable living to- 
gether and talking together according to 
reasonable laws.” Here men and women 
may show the secular works of their free 
minds and spirits, unconstrained by the fear 
they may not be following a party line. Here 
conflicting views may be fearlessly presented; 
here, arguments may be sincerely made; here, 
reconciliation will not be punished as heresy, 
nor honest compromise be condemned as 
divisionism. 

I believe, architecturally, this hall is also 
a good sign, because its very form suggests 
the attitude of the man of the West today. 
Here is no eyeless, fortresslike building, no 
stark, prideful slab or shaft. Here is a 
building grounded in earth, made of con- 
crete, but it seems a little to fly—it has gen- 
erous wings. It is an open-ended building— 
open as our civilization is open, to the past 
and to the future, to the things of the earth, 
and to the things of heaven. 

There on the other side, at once so near 
and so far, what will they say, your brothers 
who see this building? Will they not see it 
as a sign of your symbol-city too? Will not 
its soaring parabolas speak to them of the 
flight of man’s mind and spirit—of his 
transcendent soul? Will this building not 
also be another sign to them that the vir- 
tues of a city, and a civilization, are not 
regimentation, obedience, discipline—but 
loyalty, humility, generosity, courage, and 
chivalry?, Will it not seem to them to be 
your visible ansvvr to the cry Goethe ut- 
tered at the very und: “Open another shut- 
ter, }et in more light! * * *” 

On October 20th, a month from now, a 
few hundred yards from here, the Commu- 
nists will stage a celebration to commemo- 
rate their 40th anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Regimental roars and ordered 
hurrahs will assail your ears. And there 
will be wild waving of their so well chosen 
symbol—a flag red with the red of blood. 

And there will be German boys, looking 
over here. 

We shall know what is locked in their 
hearts. 

Like Goethe’s prodigal son, who lay 
wounded, inwardly as much as outwardly, 
and sorely in need of Wilhelm Meister’s 
healing art, many a lad will murmur as he 
looks across the Spree: “If I live, it will be 
for you!” 

For he will know what the whole world 
knows—Berlin is here, or it is nowhere. 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like very much to join the Georgia dele- 
gation in the Congress in paying tribute 
to an outstanding liberal statesman of 


the South—the late HENDERSON LaNuHam, 
Judge Lannam, as he was. familiarly 
known by his colleagues, came to the 
Congress at about the same time I began 
my service in this distinguished body, 
As a liberal, I was soon attracted to this 
Georgia gentleman by his intense desire 


. to serve~the interests of the average 


American. 

Judge LanHam was the first among his 
colleagues south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line to realize that changing conditions 
in the South made necessary changed 
thinking if he were to serve the best in. 
terests of the South in an economic way, 
Mr. LaNnHuAM realized that the South’s 
major industry and the processing of 
this cotton through textile mills would 
be injured by the approval of this Con- 
gress of the new Japanese trade agree- 
ments and he soon became a leader 
among a fast growing group of southern 
Representatives who realized that they 
had been voting more or less blindly for 
a trade policy that was destroying their 
southern economy. 

Judge Lanuam also had a deep interest 
in the welfare of the boys and girls of 
the Nation. He was active in the sup- 
port of legislation that would benefit our 
youth. 

Few men in the Congress had a greater 
acquaintanceship than did Judge Lan- 
HAM with his colleagues. They, like my- 
self, held this distinguished Georgian in 
high esteem as a courtly gentleman, a 
courageous fighter for what he consid- 
ered right. 





Need To Improve Defense Structure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, as_ the 
House Armed Services Committee pre- 
pares to launch its comprehensive exal- 
ination of the defense structure of the 
United States, I should like to invite 
the attention of my colleagues to an all- 
thoritative discussion of unification 
problems in the current issue of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal. a 

This well-known n of the 
Armed Forces has explored what it 
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shocking delays and disputes in the re- 
search and development program. 

,During the adjournment, I was privi- 
ledged to tour many of our overseas 
pases and to receive firsthand accounts 
of the needs of our troops in the field. 
They deserve the best, and it is up to us 
to provide the kind of organization 
which will see to it they get the best. 

Mr. Speaker, because the Journal 
articles provide valuable guidance in 
these areas so vital to our overall de- 
fense effort, I believe they should be 
studied carefully by all of us: 

DuLL SPoTs IN PENTAGON ARMOR; ORGANIZA- 
TION NEEDS POLISHING 

Big defense problems from seemingly small 
confusions grow. ’ 

For want of a nail, the saying goes, much 
was lost. 

The recent Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee hearings, soon to be resumed, have 
revealed the need for reorganizing the De- 
fense Department structure to assure mili- 
tary supremacy over the Soviets. Much more 
than the horse needs to be saved. 

In the Senate and House during the ses- 
sion that starts mext week, great emphasis 
will be placed on the problems of missiles 
and space weapons. , 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff setup will come 
in for detailed examination. 

Congress will want to know what is wrong 
with the Pentagon organization. Demands 
will be made for changes. 

The inquiry possibly should not begin with 
missiles, satellites, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The story of inefficiency can be docu- 
mented—in many cases more sHarply—by 
the unveiling of lower echelon delay, dupli- 
cation, and indecision. 

Take the case of substandard rental reduc- 
tions. Or the Veterinary Corps controversy. 

Military discipline is another area where 
Pentagon slips are showing. 

The Defense Department and the service 
can't even get together on the best way to 
feed servicemen. Nor how to pay them. 

Members of Congress who survey these 
problems will discover that a root difficulty 
is the confused staff and command lines from 
the Defense Department to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps and back. 

That is the obvious sh behind 
the incredible delay in putting into effect 
tent cuts, first recommended by President 
Eisenhower 2 years ago, for 36,000 families in 
substandard quarters. 

The President’s request was fouled up 
during the 1956 session of Congress because 
& Navy Assistant Secretary tried to make an 
end run in the Senate to gain approval for 
continuation of substandard housing beyond 
42-year limit set by the House. 

The significant aspect of the problem, in 
Tetrospect, is not alone that the Senate’s ap- 
Proval of the extension resulted in the re- 
fusal by the House to agree to a 
during the final days of the session, with the 
consequent cost to service families of more 
than $1 million a month. 

What is pertinent here is that the Army 
and Air Force were willing to accept the 
House version of the bill, and presumably the 
Defense Department was too. 

The present substandard rental law, passed 
_e August, provides a 2-year limita- 


The aim of the House Armed Services 


Committee is to force the Defense Depart- 


Ment to eliminate all substandard housing 


®$ quickly as possible. ; 

Tt was not bad that the Pentagon 
fell over its big feet during the 1956 session 
of Congress. 


‘The confusion was compounded by the 
‘ of the Defense Department and the 
Services to get together on rules for imple- 
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menting the law passed in August until De- 
cember. 

This $4 million delay occurred notwith- 
standing the fact that during congressional 
testimony each of the services documented 
the need for substandard rental cuts down 
to the last unit. 


AUTHORITY LINES SNARLED 


The rentcut delays, against a contrasting 
background of appeals from commanders in 
the field for action to improve career incen- 
tives, are the result of snarled lines of 
authority in the Pentagon. 

Directly responsible to the Secretary of 
Defense, who has full authority for “direc- 
tion and control” of the services, for all 
housing problems is the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Properties and Installations. 

But ever since the Department of Defense 
was created 10 years ago, the Secretaries of 
Defense have made it a strong point to say 
that their Assistant Secretaries are staff men, 
who set policies, but who have no direct re- 
sponsibility for executing them. 

The services, it has been said time and 
again, are charged with actual operations. 

On the housing front, the services could 
not put rent cuts into effect without a direc- 
tive from the Defense Department, and the 
Defense Department could not take action, 
it has said, until coordination was completed 
with the services. 

It took from August to December to com- 
plete that coordination. Then another 
problem developed. 

The Budget Bureau had to be consulted. 
As this issue of the Journal goes to press, 
the rent cuts that President Eisenhower 
sought in January 1956 have yet to be put 
into effect in January 1958. 

Who is responsible? It's hard to say 
definitely. 

This office in the Defense Department can 
point to that office in the services, and vice 
versa, 

“TURNCOAT” CASE RECALLED 

The confusion in the direction and control 
of the services sometimes can be illuminated 
b,’ an instance in which action was not de- 
layed, but was ordered summarily. 

Take the case of the “turncoat POW’s” 
in Korea. The Army, which is responsible 
for administering the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice for all soldiers, took the posi- 
tion that these men could not be given 
dishonorable discharges without a court- 
martial. 

The General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense, another of the so-called nine 
vice presidents, thought otherwise. He rec- 
ommended to then Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson that the soldiers be dis- 
charged without a court-martial. 

That is what the Secretary of Defense 
ordered the Secretary of the Army to do. 

Related to the turncoat discharges is the 
fact that the Defense Department and the 
services have been saying for more than 
2 years that changes are needed in the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, particularly 
from the approach of restoring to com- 
manders in the field more responsibility 
for administering discipline. 

As the law now stands, it is possible for 
@ commanding officer to reprimand one of 
his officers for a relatively minor offense for 
which an enlisted man must go through a 
time-consuming court-martial, with more 
of a blemish on his record than is the case 
for an officer who has committed the same 
offense. 

Once, the Pentagon had managed to get 
agreement on a bill that would change the 
UCMJ; in fact the draft of such a bill was 
published in the Journal on May 28, 1955. 

But during the 1956 and 1957 session of 
Congress, the Pentagon was not able to 
solidify a position on the UCMJ. A bill is 
ready at lastfor action in 1958. 
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Confusion has reared its head at every 
turn during the past 2 years in the matter 
of what to do about the Veterinary Corps 
in the Army and Air Force. 


“HORSE DOCTOR” CHARGE 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
early in his tenure, wondered aloud “Why 
the Air Force needs horse doctors.” Subse- 
quently he decided to transfer many Veteri- 
nary Corps functions to the Department of 
Agriculture. . 

A first. effort to accomplish this failed. 
Subsequehtly Secretary Wilson directed that 
this be done, although the House Armed 
Services Committee raised doubts that his 
“direction and control” of the services gave 
him authority to abolish an organization 
created by Congress. 

It is not clear whether the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Health and Medical) 
recommended the end of the Veterinary 
Corps or whether Secretary Wilson was act- 
ing on his own, but it’s no secret that the 
Army and Air Force strongly opposed the 
move. The Navy, which has no Veterinary 
Corps, said it would be all right. 

Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy, as 
one of his first actions in office—before he 
had sent any communication to Congress 
covering such problems as missiles, space 
weapons or the JCS—advised the House 
Armed Services Committee that he was go- 
ing to delay Mr. Wilson’s order on the 
Veterinary Corps until there had been an 
opportunity to counsel with Congress. 

The Journal has contended that there is 
an important need for the Veterinary Corps, 
particularly with the increased role of 
veterinarians in advanced science prOjects, 
related to effects of atomic weapons and 
space research. 

Whatever the merits of the case, the fact 
is that the Veterinary Corps issue has been 
kicking around the P:2ntagon for about 4 
years from the time Mr. Wilson first ques- 
tioned the need of military veterinarians, 
and there is no final decision yet. 


PROFICIENCY PAY DELAY 


Something obviously is wrcng in how 
things get done, or more correctly don’t get 
done, when a $40 million proficiency pay 
pian for enlisted men, promised by Secretary 
Wilson in May 1957, still is stuck at the 
Pentagon in January 1958. 

The services apparently were unable to 
reach immediate accord on how to imple- 
ment the pay plan. And at the Department 
of Defense level, disagreements have de- 
veloped between the Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces and 
the Comptroller. 


The Comptroller’s role needs a measure 
of analysis. He obviously acts in something 
more than a staff function, a policymaker 
and adviser, when he apportions money al- 
most on a day-to-day basis to the services 
for military maintenance and operations, 
that Congress approved and funded. 

It’s impossible to see how a Comptroller 
could do his job effectively unless he takes 
over some line responsibilities. And the 
same is true for all the other assistant secre- 
taries. 

Congress wants to know who is to blame 
for confusion in the missile program? 
That's admittedly a hard problem. 

Perhaps it would be easier to find an an- 
swer concerning who is to blame for the 
failure to act on a recommendation made by 
the President and approved by Congress to 
permit reduced substandard rentals for mili- 
tary families—or would it? 


INDECISION AND CONTROVERSY Marx R. AnD D. 
Errort Durinc DecapDE OF UNIFICATION 
The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee re- 

port on missile and the forthcom- 

ing House Armed Services Committee inquiry 
into the Nation’s defense posture will place 
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great emphasis on the Pentagon’s setup for 
research and development. 

What will be shown is that a decade of 
unification has been marked in the R. and D. 
field by an initial lack of top-echelon atten- 
tion and subsequently by indecision and 
controversy. 

It is not startling, the R. and D. record 
being what it is, that the post of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and En- 
gineering currently happens to be filled by a 
recess appointee, Dr. Paul D. Foote. 

He had conflict of interest proplems in 
winning Senate confirmation before the last 
session of Congress adjourned. Many Penta- 
gon observers, noting that the authority of 
his office has been curtailed with disclosure 
by Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy of 
plans for an Advanced Projects Research 
Agency, feel that Dr. Foote will resign his 
post in the near future. 

RESIGNATIONS NO NOVELTY 


This would be no novelty in the R. and D. 
program. 
Dr. Foote’s predecessor, Frank D. New- 


bury, was in charge of the R. and D. effort ~ 


only from March 18, 1957, to May 17, 1957, 
when he quit. 

Mr. Newbury, who had been Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Applications Engineer- 
ing from August 18, 1953, to March 17, 1957, 
won out over Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, As- 
sistant Secretary for R. and D. when it was 
decided to merge the two offices into the new 
office of Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Engineering 

NO ASSISTANTS BEFORE 1953 


It had not been until President Eisen- 
hower’s Reorganization Plan No. 6 in 1953, 
which followed the Rockefeller Commission 
study, that the Defense Department had an 
Assistant Secretary for either Applications 
Engineering or Research and Development. 

After the two offices were created, there 
was continual controversy because neither 
of the two Assistant Secretaries—nor the 
Armed Forces—could ever be sure where the 
responsibilities of one began and ended and 
where the other’s responsibilities began and 
ended: 

Dr. Furnas replaced then Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald A. Quarles. 

Interestingly, Mr. Quarles left the Assist- 
ant Secretary's job August 13, 1955, to be- 
come Secretary of the Air Force, but Furnas 
did not report to the Penetagon until De- 
cember 5. 

The same situation developed when Mr. 
Newbury quit as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Enginering. 

He left in May, but Dr. Foote did not take 
over the responsibilities until September. 

The prestige of a Pentagon office hardly is 
enhanced by its repeatedly being left vacant 
or filled on a recess basis. 


SERVICE STRESS DIFFERS 


In the services, the Air Force has topped 
its R. and D. effort with a civilian Assistant 
Secretary, and on the militaty side with the 
Air Research and Development Command. 

The Army, lacking a vacancy for an As- 
sistant Secretary for R. and D.—it has said 
many times in the past that legislation 
would be asked for such a vacancy, but the 
Defense Department and the Budget Bureau 
have said no—currently has a Director of 
Research and Development, Mr. William H. 
Martin. 

Responsible to Mr. Martin, as a result-of a 
reorganization that took place in October 
1955, there is a Chief of Research and De- 
velopment, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. 

He was given that title because again, as 
on the civilian side, there was no authority 
to make him a Deputy Chief of Staff. 

The Air Force, unlike the Army, does have 
@® Deputy Chief of Staff for Research and 
Development, Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, at 
the Pentagon, in addition to the Air Re- 
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search and Development Command, which 
has headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 

The Air Force’s aggressive R. & D. efforts 
brought Pentagon R. & D. disputes into 
public view in February 1956 when Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force Trevor Gard- 
ner resigned amid sharp criticism of De- 
fense Department policies. 

Richard C. Horner was made “Acting” 
Assistant Secretary that month. It was not 
until July 1957—17 months later—that the 
“acting” designation was removed. 


WAVY LACKS ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Civilian control of research and develop- 
ment in the Navy is under the Assistant 
Secretary for Air, Garrison Norton. 

As far as can be learned, the Navy has 
never proposed, as has the Army, that it 
be authorized an Assistant Secretary for 
R. & D., which the Air Force has. 

The Navy’s top military officer in the re- 
search field is Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs. 
He holds the posts of Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Fleet Operations, Readiness 
and Research and Development. 

In addition, there is an Office of Naval Re- 
search. .It is headed by a two-star officer 
(Rear Adm. Rawson Bennett), a relatively 
junior flag officer. Under this office is the 
Naval Research Laboratory, but as was recent- 
ly pointed out by a top NRL scientist, it is at 
the bottom of the Navy’s R. and D. command 
structure. 

The Marine Corps in June 1956 established 
an Assistant Chief of Staff for R. and D. 
Brig. Gen. Samuel R. Shaw holds the post 
at present. 

There is only one action which may deter 
Congress from demanding changes in the 
Pentagon’s R. and D. setup. That would be 
if Secretary of Defense McElroy moves first. 


BATTLE OF THE ROCKETS 


An example of the complicated R. and D. 
effort within the Department .of Defense is 
cited by Dr. Homer E. Newell, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Atmospheric Astrophysics at the 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

Recounting some NRL problems before the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, Dr. 
Newell said the laboratory found that one ap- 
proach to rocket sounding which promised 
greatly reduced costs was the development of 
Arcon and Iris reckets. 

He said the Navy wouldn’t support the pro- 
gram, so NRL got an outside sponsor who 
agreed to foot the bill. 

The Defense Department and Budget Bu- 
reau, when informed of this maneuver, ad- 
vised the sponsor to leave R. and D. matters 
to the Pentagu.. But the Defense Depart- 
ment didn’t give NRL any funds for the pro- 
gram. 

Subsequently, after efforts had ground to 
a halt, the Army decided to pick up the 
Arcon and Iris work. When the Navy learned 
this, officials decided to let NRL go ahead 
with the program. 

Dr. Newell said the Arcon and Iris will be 
cheaper than rockets of comparable per- 
formance and are “genuine technological 
breakthroughs” but, nevertheless, “they 
must struggie for their very existence.” 


oe 


PENTAGON REDTAPE WorM PERILS PLAN To 
GIVE FIGHTING ForRcEs “UNIFIED” MEALS 


Chances for enactment of a uniform ration 
allowance for the Armed Forces during the 
coming session of Congress are being jeop- 
ardized by Pentagon redtape. 

The delay means that soldiers and airmen 
will continue to be fed different meals than 
those served to sailors and nrarines. 

At present, the Army and Air Force use 
one ration, the Navy a second ration, and 
the Marine Corps still a third. 

More than 17 months have elapsed since 
a Department of Defense committee com- 
pleted the exhaustive task of untangling the 
snarled military feeding problem, The com- 





provide a ration which would be uniform 
throughout the services. 

The task force recommended legislation t 
put the new ration program into effect. The 
proposal ‘was accepted by each of the Armed 
Forces, including the Coast Guard, which 
would operate under the new law in war. 
time. . 

TOO LATE IN 1956 


The draft legislation then received the De- 


fense Department’s stamp of approval and 


was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
in August 1956. 

But Congress already had gone home that 
year. The Budget Bureau later returned the 
plan to the Pentagon. 

When the 85th Congress met in January 
1957, the ration proposal was again kicking 
around the Pentagon corridors. Nine months 
later, the Congressmen prepared once more 
to leave for their homes. They still had not 
seen the proposed ration legislation. 

Now, the second session of the Congress 
is gathering for its first meeting, and top 
Defense officials admit that the uniform ra- 
tion proposal continues in the “preparation” 
stage. Spokesmen say it has not been in- 
cluded in the 1958 legislative package yet. 
But, they add, neither has it been ruled 
out. It is still being “coordinated.” 

All of the services continue to agree on 
the plan. They say it is ‘acceptable” to 
them. 

In addition, they have come up with new 
estimates which show that the plan will 
not cost any additional money. Originally 
it was estimated that it would take about 
$25 million to put the new ration law into 
operation. 

MILK INPUT UP, COST DOWN 


Since then, however, the servicés have re- 
considered an important factor in the mili- 
tary feeding problem. Servicemen are drink- 
ing more and more milk. They are using 
on the average of a quart a day, per man. 

The Armed Forces say this development 
will erase the earlier cost estimates because 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will con- 
tinue to foot a large share of the military 
milk and butter bill. 

So, as the proposal now stands, it is esti+ 
mated it will not cost the taxpayers a cent, 
The Hoover Commission said the plan would, 
in fact, be an economy move. 

The services agree and they are willing 
to see the plan put into operation. 

Only Defense Department red tape con- 
tinues to prevent the draft legislation from 
going to Capitol Hill. Because of the ex- 
tremely heavy program ahead in the elec- 
tion-year Congress, any delay during 1958 
could badly damage the measure’s chances 
for approval this session. 

When and if the measure gets to the 
Capitol and is approved, this is what # 
will provide: 

In terms of on-the-table averages—mor 
food that the serviceman likes; more milk 
for every meal and meat at every 

More eggs, more fruit (especially citrus 
fruit and citrus juices), and more vegetables 
(especially the yellow, green, and’ leafy 
varieties) . 

Asizable cut in hot cereals. 

A slight reduction in sugar. 

A small increase in tomatoes, potatoe 
and sweetpotatoes. ; 

These changes are designed to give serv- 
icemen meals which are more like tho 
served in the average home. 


SAME FOR ALL SOUGHT 
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And, it is designed to help the Armed 
Forces in their battle of the waistline. 

The delayed legislation also will please 
Congressmen who receive daily complaints 
from constituents who say their sons are not 
getting the right kind of meals, or that they 
are receiving fewer calories than their 
cousin in another service. 


POUND MORE FOOD DAILY 


The proposal will establish’a uniform ra- 
tion for each of the services, reduced to 16 
general categories designed to give eaeh serv- 
iceman approximately 544 pounds of pre- 
pared food each day. This is almost a pound 
more than they now receive. 

Special rations for military personnel en- 
gaged in operational missions will continue 
to be authorized by the individual service 
Secretaries. This means that submarine 
crews, flight crews, men in combat or on 
maneuvers, and those operating in extreme 
climates will receive special or supplemental 
food. 





Cash Crops From Unproductive 
Swampland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting experiment in getting a cash crop, 
wild rice, from once unproductive north- 
ern swampland is being conducted in 
Washburn County, Wis. The experi- 
menter is Charles H. Stoddard, a Wis- 
consin native formerly with the United 
States Forest- Service and forest econo- 
mist for Resources for the Future, Inc., 
here in Washington. His project is de- 
scribed in the following article by the 
Milwaukee Journal’s excellent conserva- 
tion reporter, Russ Lynch. Although 
Mr. Stoddard’s work -has not yet been 
crowned with success, he is keeping at it, 
and I hope that the reprinting of this 
chronicle may encourage others to try 
similar experiments. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of December 
29, 1957] 
Swamp Now Propuces WILD RIcE 
(By Russell G. Lynch) 
MINONG, Wis.—A dense stand of wild rice, 





grown from seed on a 20-acre experimental . 


plot in Washburn County, offered convinc- 
ing evidence this fall that man could con- 
vert some of Wisconsin’s many northern 
Swamps to rice production. 

Harvesting a commercial crop is another 
Matter. Blackbirds took a lot of the rice. 
Worms infested one-third of it. Wind and 
tain prevented harvesting when the grain 
Was at its peak. 

But Charles H. Stoddard, a former Mil- 
Waukeean, who undertook the experiment 
in 1955, still is hopeful of marketing a 
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north. He saw possibilities of minnow, 
fur, and waterfowl production along with 
rice. s 2s . 

A dike was thrown up-in the summer of 
1955 and a concrete spillway built. The 
thick. grass was burned off. The marsh 
was disked in a dry spell. The area then 
was flooded about 3 feet deep and wild rice 
was sowed. 

Stoddard estimates that work cost about 
$100 an acre and that a yield of 300 pounds 
of green rice per acre at 30 cents a pound 
would justify the investment. A _ better 
yield and a better price are possible. 

The germination was excellent, on un- 
disked areas as well as disked. The rice 
headed up well. And then the blackbirds 

e. Shooting did not keep them off. 
tallic streamers, like those used over used- 
car lots and filling stations, were strung and 
repelled the birds fairly well. But fungus 
got into the rice, too, and no harvest was 
attempted, except for seed, in 1956. * * * 

The 1957 stand was dense and uniform. 
Small areas missed in the original seeding 
had filled in. 


BIRDS CAME AGAIN 


The blackbirds came in August and soon 
ignored the familiar twisting streamers. 
Shooting kept them on the move in the early 
morning and late afternoon feeding hours. 
There was no fungus but worms appeared 
on about one-third of the plants. The first 
harvest was started just before the first 
grains had fully ripened, in an attempt to 
beat the worms. * * * 

Wind and rain interrupted the harvest, 
but not the worms and birds. When the 
weather cleared, most of the remaining grain 
had fallen off or been eaten. 


STODDARD ENTHUSIASTIC 


Stoddard still has enthusiasm for his ex- 
periment. He wrote: 

“Local and other responsible observers 
have noted that good yields are obtained 
in about 2 years out of every 4, so that it 
may be hoped that 1958 will bring better 
results. 

“The weather cannot be controlled, but 
blackbirds and worm damage may be re- 
duced. Plans in 1958 call for playing over 
a@ speaker system a biackbird distress call on 
@ tape recorder and the use of shotgun 
shells which set off firecrackers in the midst 
of a settling flock. 

“Airplane crop dusting with an insecticide 
harmless to fish and wildlife may be tried 
to cut down worm damage.” 





A Dynamic Program for the City of 
Chicago © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Chicago, now one of the great commu- 
nities of the world, is moving toward 
new and higher levels of achievement. 
The progress that has already been 
made in the construction of new plants, 
new buildings, and in public improve- 
ments is only a milestone on the road 
toward greater accomplishments. 

* ‘We in the city of Chicago are proud of 
the progress being made in the fields of 
housing, health, education, and culture. 

We are moving toward a greater un- 
derstanding and friendliness between 
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the peoples of all races, creeds, and na- 
tionalities, and for the elimination of 
tensions which have marred our human 
relationships in the past. 

We are proud of the great strides 
which have been taken and which are 
being taken in establishing this metrop- 
olis in the heartland of America—a city 
for the world and at the same time, a 
city which will be a home town in its 
finest sense for all of its men, women, 
and children. 

Mr. Speaker, Marshall Field, Jr., the 
editor.and publisher of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, one of the Nation’s great 
newspapers, has drafted a dynamic, far- 
reaching program for the city of Chi- 
cago. I am pleased to submit it for the 
consideration of the Members of Con- 
gress to show the spirit and the move- 
ment which is now marking *the steady, 
powerful, onward drive of Chicago: 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of January 5, 
1958] 


A Sun-TIMES PLATFORM FOR CH =CAGO 
(By Marshall Field, Jr.) 


Some 6 million Americans live in metro- 
politan Chicago. Our peopie are the most 
diversified in the world, ethnically and cul- 
turally and ours is the most diversified in- 
dustrial area that can be found anywhere. 

We are still the Nation’s rail center—the 
biggest in the world. Midway Airport is the 
busiest airport in the world. We are a truck- 
ing hub. We produce more steel than any 
other area, more plastics, more diesel loco- 
motives, more meat and more electronic 
equipment. 

In fact, you name it and chances are we 
lead in producing it. 

Because Metropolitan Chicago lies along 
the shores of Lake Michigan, we have a vir- 
tually unlimited water supply when so many 
other American cities are parched, their 
growth stunted, by water shortages. 

We are on the verge of establishing new 
shipping lanes to the Atlantic via the St. 
Lawrence seaway. When the project is com- 
pleted, Chicago, as the capital of America’s 
heartland, can become not only the biggest 
inland port but one of the biggest ports any- 
where in the world. 

We buy and sell more wheat, corn and 
soybeans than any other trading center. We 
lead the world in cold storage warehouse 
space. We are printers to America; leaders 
in insurance, banking and investment bank- 
ing. The packaging revolution was born 
here. We are the world’s candy capital, our 
textile firms produce everything from circus 
tents to underwear, and furniture styles 
more often than not are set in Chicago. 

But we are more than an industrial, com- 
mercial, communications and convention 
center. We are the cultural and educational 
mecca of the Midwestern and Great Plains 
States. We are a religious center, with more 
theological seminaries than can be found 
concentrated in any other metropolitan frea. 
We are the recognized national capital of 
the medical profession, and our pharma- 
ceutical laboratories have been pioneers in 
the production of lifesaving drugs, miracle 
and othe 

While the discerning stranger visiting 
Chicago is duly impressed by our present 
growth, he is even more impressed by our 
capacity for future growth. It is this blend 
of present achievement and future promise 
that moved the editors of Fortune magazine 
to hail Chicago as “the most exciting town 
in the United States of America.” We have 
been given similar accolades by Newsweek 
magazine and U. S. News & World Report, to 
mention only a few of our outside boosters. 

Such praise is gratifying but should not 
blind us to our defects. 
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The truth is that while there are a lot of 
things right about Chicago, there are also a 
lot of things wrong. 

We are the greatest civic planners in the 
worid, producing more plans that come to 
nothing than are produced in any other 
comparable metropolitan area. In fact, if 
the plan for the new lakefront convention 
hall is ever realized the hall could easily 
be filled with dormant or dead civic plans— 
with enough left over to fill Soldier Field. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong with 
planning. But when great plans are drawn 
by competent, dedicated men and nothing 
is done about them, then we are guilty of 
a great wrong. We are shortchanging our- 
selves, our children and generations yet 
unborn. 

If Chicago is to fulfill its destiny, we must 
begin to move now with boldness, vision and 
courage on almost as many fronts as there 
are outlets for human endeavor. We must 
solve the crises that confront us and the 
problems which, if left unattended, will 
soon become crises too. 

We must take decisive steps to solve our 
traffic crisis. Our public transportation 
crisis. Our sewage and flood crisis. Our 
race relations crisis. 

We have an airport problem that cries for 
swift solution. An air and water pollution 
problem. A housing problem. A _ public 
education problem. A neighborhood rede- 
velopment problem. A law enforcement 
problem. A central city problem. 

There is no civic problem plaguing man- 
kind anywhere that does not also plague 
metropolitan Chicago, 
that comprises six Illinois counties—Cook, 
Lake. DuPage, Will, McHenry and Kane— 
and Lake County in Indiana. 

These are problems and crises that for tre 
most part must be solved on a regional basis, 
embracing the entire metropolitan area. 
Piecemeal solutions, by individual cities, 
towns, and county boards, will do for a time. 
But in the long run lasting solutions will 
come only from concerted planning and ac- 
tion by the metropolitan area as a whole. 
As far back as the days of that great planner, 
Daniel H. Burnham, the inevitability of re- 
gional planning was fully foreseen and 
strongly urged. 

Today the difference is that we can no 
longer afford the luxury of putting off the 
concerted attack that the time and the prob- 
lems call for. It is not a question of Chicago 
annexing the rest of the metropolitan area 
or of the suburbs annexing Chicago, as Prof. 
Philip M. Hauser of the University of Chicago 
once suggested, half in ject, half in earnest. 
It is a question of using the brains, will, 
and ability that God gave us to make our 
metropolitan area the cleanest, safest, 
healthiest, and best that can be found. 

We must call forth from ourselves the 
qualities of inherent greatness that will have 
to be applied to bring forth a truly great 
metropolitan Chicago. 

Here are the outstanding problems and 
the minimum steps that must be taken if 
Chitago actually is to become the magnifi- 
cent metropolis of America: 

PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC 
CONGESTION 


The city and the suburbgare slowly but 
surely being strangled by a gigantic traffic 
jam that centers in the Loop and radiates 
outward, north, west, south, and east into 
Indiana, to the farthest Peaches of the metro- 
polis. 

One of the principal causes of this giant 
traffic jam is the lack of adequate public 
transportation to take people in and out of 
of the city swiftly and safely. 

The last such survey made showed that 
on @ typical day some 874,766 people came 
into Chicago’s business district. Slightly 
less than half, 411,660, arrived by CTA 
vehicles—a majority of them, 236,838, aboard 


that bustling area - 
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subway and L trains. Another 136,000 ar- 
rived by suburban commuting trains. But 
private passenger cars, averaging 1.5 persons 
each, brought 257;106 passengers into the 
Loop area on the same day. Cabs, out-of- 
town buses, and service vehicles hauled the 
remaining 70,000. ys 

Only when the vast bulk of these people 
are brought into Chicago by rapid transit 
vehicles—subway, el and superhighway 
median-strip trains—and by commuter rail- 
roads, will there be any easing of the traffic 
bottleneck. But, as CTA and suburban rail- 
road fares increase, more people take to 
driving their cars into Chicago. Thus the 
traffic jam becomes worse instead of better. 

As vitally necessary as are the Congress 
Street Superhighway, the Northwest Express- 
way, the South Expressway, etc., they offer 
no solution to the basic problem. Cars that 
come in swiftly from outlying Chicago and 
suburban areas will be slowed to a bumper- 
to-bumper crawl as they approach the heart 
of the city. Slowly trickling into the Loop, 
they will pile congestion on congestion. 

The ultimate solution lies in an inte- 
grated mass public transportation network, 
with a revamped, thoroughly modern CTA 
rapid transit system at the core of the net- 
work. The network, linking present railroad 
facilities with expanded rapid transit lines, 
should extend to every part of metropolitan 
Chicago, with feeder buslines operating 
wherever necessary. 

To achieve this dream means the con- 
struction of new Loop subways and adequate 
median-strip rapid transit lines in the new 
expressways that can enter the subway sys- 
tem directly and unload people reasonably 
close to their destination in downtown Chi- 
cago. It means buying much new equip- 
ment. It means the extension of the el to 
the Wisconsin State border, perhaps over the 
deserted North Shore roadbed. 


Eventually, the bold program that is need- 
ed must encompass the building of mass 
parking lots in unpopulous areas alongside 
the new expressways, so that motorists can 
switch from their cars to rapid transit for 
@ convenient and fast ride into the center 
of Chicago. Passenger cars that must get 
into the Loop could then-do so with a mini- 
mum of delay and inconvenience. 

It is.no answer to the problem to say that, 
after all, Chicago is better off than Los An- 
geles, where every new superhighway is ob- 
solete almost before it is completed. Los 
Angeles has no public transportation system 
worthy of the name, but eventually it will 
have to have one. Here in Chicago we have 
a basic system that is good, and our job 
is to build upon it until it becomes the best 
anywhere. Once we have a mass rapid 
transit system with mass appeal, traffic con- 
gestion will get down to a reasonable and 
manageable level. 

But to build subways, el extensions, and 
median-strip rapid transit lines takes 
money—a lot of money. A conservative CTA 
estimate places the figure at $315 million, 
although $500 million might be more realis- 
tic. That kind of money cannot come from 
CTA straphangers. They ought to pay a high 
enough fare to cover ordinary operating 
costs, but capital improvements must come 
from a subsidy. 

A large portion of that subsidy must come 
from motorists, who would benefit as much 
as anybody, if not more, from a topnotch 
mass public transportation system. An extra 
l-cent gasoline tax, earmarked for public 
transportation subsidy, would probably pro- 
duce the needed funds. sf, 

Gas taxes are now earmarked for highway 
construction, and an adequate public trans- 
portation system is an indispensable part of 
any highway network built in metropolitan 
Chicago. Moreover, motorists themselves de- 
pend upon public transportation as.a standby 
when the weather is bad. 





Political leaders, including Mayor Daley 
and Governor Stratton, believe that salvation 
lies in a subsidy. 
business, labor, and civic leaders. The one 
pressure group that did more than any other 
to kill off a CTA subsidy plan at_the last 
session of the State legislature was the Chi- 
cago Motor Club. The club was not acting 
in the best long-range. interests of motorists 
when it fought the subsidy. 

We believe with the Chicago Motor Club 
that all multimillion-dollar expressways now 
being built, and those still in the planning 
stage, must be finished as soon as possible— 
the sooner the better. But they will not 
solve the traffic congestion problem; in fact, 
they will make it worse until the highway 
network .is supplemented by an adequate 
mass rapid transit system. 

RACE TENSIONS 


The problem of racial tensions is intimately 
tied up with the problems of police. protec- 
tion and housing, which will be discussed 
under this heading as well as separately. 

As Chicago’s white population has de- 
creased, the nonwhite population, over- 
whelmingly Negro, has increased rapidly, 
Since the 1950 census, the nonwhite popula- 
tion has increased by 195,000 to ‘a total of 
706,000—or nearly 20 percent of the city’s 
entire population. 

For the most part, the influx of Negroes 
has led to comparatively little violence. But 
intelligent Negroes and whites alike realize 
that under the surface there is a dangerous 
undercurrent of resentment and hostility, 
Now and then it has erupted into violence, 
as at the Trumbull Park public housing proj- 
ect and more recently at Calumet Park. At 
least two murders of young Negroes by whites 
have been traced directly to racial prejudice 
and bigotry. ‘ 

Fortunately, the vast majority of Chicago 
Negroes and whites have kept their heads, 
and we have been spared a repetition of the 
riots of 1919, when no person, Negro or white, 
could safely walk the streets, drive an auto 
or ride a streetcar. -In those shameful riots 
38 people were killed 537 injured and some 
1,000 rendered. homeless and destitute. 

Perhaps the memory of that terror has 
been a deterrent force. Or perhaps, better 
still, the people of Chicago as a whole are 
more mature and less emotional than they 
once were over racial matters. Moreover, 
there is a greater spirit of brotherhood than 
there was in 1919—although it still leaves 
much to be desired. 

For another thing, the police today ar 
better trained than they were a few decade 
ago to cope with racial disorders that could 
easily cause a citywide conflagration if not 
stopped in time. Unfortunately, however, 
there have been occasions when police sym- 
pathy has seemed to be on the side of the 
troublemakers, although there is less of this 
now than. there once was. & 

The crowding of Negroes into firetrap 
filthy and unhealthy slums has bred crime 
conditions that always .prevail under such 
circumstances, regardless of the race of the 
people forced to live in that manner. And 
the spread of Negroes. into hitherto white 
neighborhoods has hastened the flight of 
whites into the suburbs. ae 

The reduction of racial tensions is one! 
the major problems that face Chicago. B 
calls for bold and visionary action based 0 
sympathy and understanding. It. is also 
matter of education—education for tole™ 
ance that begins in the home and is 
forward in the churches and schools as well 
as the lathe and the office. Good race 
tions are good business as well as good Te 
ligion, and there must be harmony among » 
the races if Chicago is to continue to 
and prosper. “st 
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needed in our labor market, and he will be 
needed even more as the seaway creates 
hundreds of thousands of new jobs. 

The political, business, labor, civic, edu- 
cational and religious leaders of Chicago 
cannot afford to ignore the challenge of 
promoting better race relations. It is a 
job not only for the Mayor's Commission on 
Human Relations but for everybody in Chi- 
cago and in the metropolitan area, 


POLICE PROTECTION—CITY AND METROPOLITAN 


Now that they have finally won their 
long-deserved 40-hour week, the 9,300 men 
on Chicago’s police force will be spread a 
bit more thinly than before. Sooner rather 
than later we should face the fact that Chi- 
cago must have more and better policemen. 

Not only must we have an adequate num- 
ber to handle traffic and other routine, but 
there must be enough to man fully those 
districts with the highest incidence of crime, 
such as the slum areas. - : 

On the whole, the crime picture in Chicago 
has improved somewhat ‘in recent years. 
We are no longer—and have not been for 
a long time—the crime capital of America. 
But there is every reason why we should 
have a police force second to none in quality 
and quantity. 

Better distribution of those already on 
the force—especially those wliose duties 
could be filled by civilians—would help 
solve the problem. But in the end it prob- 
ably will be found that some men must be 
added to make Chicago the safe place to 
live in that all of us, except the criminals, 
want it to be. 

In the long run, Chicago and the rest of 
Cook County would be better served by a 
metropolitan police force. Such a force has 
been proposed by Sheriff Joseph D. Lohman 
and by his predecessor, John E. Babb. Loh- 
man and Babb are aware that the sheriff’s 
police cannot begin to cope with all the law 
enforcement problems in the unincorporated 
areas. Moreover, while the smaller munici- 
palities have high-spirited forces of their 
own, these generally are not big enough or 
well enough trained to handle some of the 
more serious crimes occurring in their juris- 
dictions. 

In this day when criminals move within 
minutes from one city to another, and even 
from county to county, the need for a met- 
ropolitan force with _overall jurisdiction is 
increasingly great. 

In time such a force could well embrace 
the entire metropolitan area. But the truth 
is that until the reputation of Chicago police 
improves considerably, there is no likelihood 
of ever achieving a metropolitan force even 
in Cook County—let alone the rest of the 
metropolitan area. 


HOUSING 


For a long time Chicago has been a leader 
in the national fight against slums, through 
both private initiative and public financing. 
The big need today is a better inspection of 
Ttental property to make sure that fire, health 
and safety rules are being strictly observed. 
We have been promised improved inspection, 
and it has been improving. But nothing 
short of a crash will really get the 
job done, and the sooner such a program is 
Started the better. 

The need for slum-clearance and public 

projects is a continuing one if we 
are ever to arrest blight and decay effectively. 
Neighborhood t—the conserva- 
tion and improvement of middle-aged neigh- 
borhoods—is also a must. There should be 


for thousands of fami- 
of Chicago and in many 
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suburbs. This is not the type of problem 
that can be handled adequately on a strictly 
local basis, for the simple reason that flood- 
waters don’t bother to follow city or village 
boundaries. 

It is a problem that cries for a solution on 
a regional basis, such as the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago pro- 
posed in its elaborate $72 million storm sew- 
er project that the State legislature turned 
‘down 2 years ago. 

The sanitary district is one of the finest 
examples of what can be done by a govern- 
ment agency to meet problems common to 
metropolitan areas. It has been run efficient- 
ly and economically under both Republican 
and Democratic administrations. The storm 
sewer network it has proposed to solve the 
flooding problem that is a heartache and 
headache to so many Chicago area families 
should be approved by the Legislature. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Except to the extent that Chicago is a 
part of America and America is in the midst 
of an educational crisis, Chicago has no pe- 
culiar school crisis of its own. 

Thanks to the generosity of Chicago tax- 
payers and to the foresightedness of the 
board of education and Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin C. Willis and his predeces- 
sor, Herold C. Hunt, new public schools are 
being built at a reasonably satisfactory rate. 

The older, more established suburbs gen- 
erally support and enjoy school fystems that 
up to now, at least, have been rated among 
the best in the Nation. 


In the newer suburbs, there are many 
school crises, owing to their rapid and unor- 
ganized growth, and to a reluctance or in- 
ability on the part of the residents g® pay 
the taxes needed to maintain an adequate 
public school system. 

But Russia’s challenge to the United States 
in the various fields of science has caused 
most serious and intelligent Americans, in- 
cluding those in Metropolitan Chicago, to 
conscientiously re-examine our school sys- 
tem and curriculum. 


Chicago schools and those in the rest of 
the metropolitan area should be second to 
none. Although new schoolhouses constitute 
a serious problem, mostly in the newer sub- 
urbs, the problem common to all is obtain- 
ing more and better teachers—in mathemat- 
ics, the language of science; in the sciences 
themselves, and in the so-called social 
studies, as well as in English and foreign 
languages, with emphasis on Russian. 

Where is there a better place to train 
future scientists than in metropolitan Chi- 
cago, where we train the most theologians? 
If mankind is to survive, science cannot do 
the job alone. It will take men trained in 
the arts, in philosophy, in history, in the 
humanities, in economics, and in theology, 
to help provide a balance for the materialistic 
aspects of science and engineering. 


Metropolitan Chicago must do more than 
its share to provide the leaders that our Na- 
tion will need in the years ahead, and their 
formal training must begin in our grade and 
high schools. In Chicago proper, whenever 
we feel thankful that our public schools 
were rescued from national disgrace only a 
decade ago, we should not forget our debt 
of gratitude to former mayor Martin Ken- 
nelly, who helped effect the rescue by taking 
the school system out of politics. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Metropolitan Chicago is.fortunate in hav- 
ing such outstanding institutions as the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Illinois tute of Technology, Loyola, 
and many other colleges of the highest na- 
tional repute. 

A sound junior college program is grad- 
ually getting underway. It would be far 
better for the state of higher education if 
the program could be moved at a faster pace. 
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The crying need in the metropolitan area 
is for a 4-year branch of the University of 
Illinois. For a long time downstate jealousy 
blocked this project, but once that obstacle 
was removed the program was permitted to 
languish because of Chicago area jealousies 
over an acceptable site. 

The time is past for petty quibbling. A 
meeting of minds ought to be reached on a 
suitable site, so that University of Ilinois 
trustees and university authorities may pro- 
ceed to get the project started. 


IMPROVING THE CENTRAL CITY 


Metropolitan Chicago revolves around a 
fairly small hub, or heart, that is called the 
central area or central city. Essentially it is 
Chicago’s downtown business district, in and 
around the Loop. Here are the headquarters 
and offices of metropolitan Chicago’s indus- 
trial giants, the board of trade, the Midwest 
Stock Exchange, the banks, the department 
stores and shops, the railroad terminals, the 
main hotels, and so forth. 

As the heart pumps, it sends streams of 
ideas and money to the farthest reaches of 
the metropolis. Like the central area of any 
big city it is particularly prone to physical 
decay, because so many people who swarm 
in it are too busy to give much thought to 
its preservation and beauty. We are for- 
tunate that the leaders of our business com- 
munity give constant attention to private 
and civic improvements intended to renovate 
and reinvigorate the central city. 

A group of leading industrialists, bankers 
and merchants have banded tégether in the 
Chicago Central Area Committee, with the 
main purpose of preserving, improving, and 
beautifying the downtown district. Their 
task is very much like that of the commit- 
tee which did so much to modernize down- 
town Pittsburgh, including the Golden 
Triangle. 

The Central Area Committee has given 
strong support to the improvement of the 
CTA. It plans to beautify and tidy up the 
river banks, to promote a central air termi- 
nal and greater recreational facilities, and to 
encourage such enterprises as the Fort 
Dearborn project. 

The Central Area Committee, the Greater 
North Michigan Avenue Association, the 
State Street Council, and all other groups 
seeking to improve the appearance and util- 
ity of downtown Chicago merit the support 
of everyone in the metropolitan area who is 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
central city for a living—and that means 
everyone. 

Among the improvements that must be 
made some day are overpasses for pedestrians 
on busy downtown streets, the eventual 
elimination of the Loop L structure when 
it can be replaced by new subways, addi- 
tional parking facilities, and—one of the 
Central Area Committee’s favorite projects— 
a consolidated railroad passenger terminal 
on the south side of the Loop. 

Such projects, including the Fort Dear- 
born governmental and commercial center, 
envisage the construction of multistory resi- 
dential buildings that would give thousands 
of people the same close access to their 
work that so many New Yorkers have. 

None of these plans must be permitted to 
die. In one form or another, and with the 
combined use of private and public funds, 
they can all be achieved within our lifetime 
to help make our metropolitan area not only 
the greatest but also the most beautiful in 
America. 

AIRPORT NEEDS 

The jet age is virtually upon us, and there 
can be no compromise in completing O’Hare 
field to receive the giant speedbirds of to- 
morrow. While Midway Airport may never 
be able to accommodate big jets, it too must 
be constantly improved to handle the heavy 
flow of air traffic that will continue to come 
to this sturdy servant of the metropolitan 
area and the entire Midwest. 
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COMING OF THE SEAWAY 


So much has been written about the St. 
Lawrence seaway that it seems almost re- 
dundant to say more. But if we are to realize 
its great benefits soon after the project is 
completed next year, we must lose no time 
in going forward with our port and harbor 
improvements and the widening of the Cal- 
Sag link between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi via the Illinois Waterway. 

Experts have estimated that the Cal-Sag 
project in conjunction with the St. Lawrence 
seaway would create 600,000 new jobs and a 
population boost in metropolitan Chicago of 
2 million. Private as well as public funds 
are being spent at an increasing rate in the 
hope that by 1965 the metropolitan area will 
be able to capitalize fully on this brightest 
of bright future prospects. We must per- 
mit nothing to interfere with the fastest 
possible progress toward placing Chicago in 
a position to assume and maintain its lead 
as the capital port on the seaway route. 

OUR RECREATIONAL NEEDS 

The need for improving our lake beaches 
never abates, and it is not a need confined 
to Chicago. A beach or any other recrea- 
tional facility is an important deterrent to 
juvenile delinquency. The more such facil- 
ities we have, the better. 

An important step in this direction will 
be to halt any further despoliation of our 
beautiful lakefront. Now that the conven- 
tion hall will be built on the lakefront, we 
must say firmly, “This far and no further.” 


SUBURBAN HEADACHES AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Many of the mistakes that Chicago made 
in its days of fast growth are being repeated 
today in suburbs stretching from Wisconsin 
to the suburban Chicago belt in Indiana. 
Some of the suburban areas are the future 
slums of tomorrow. Unscrupulous sub- 
dividers and poor zoning laws have created 
countless sanitation, transportation, water, 
and sewage problems. Fire protection and 
police protection are also grave problems. 

Their best present hope seems to lie in 
metropolitan planning on a voluntary inter- 
municipal basis. A vehicle for this type of 
planning, which is designed to minimize 
suburban distrust of the big city, Chicago, is 
the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission, established by the 
State legislature last year. 

Ultimately, salvation for these financially 
hard-hit and otherwise hard-pressed com- 
munities may lie in a more substantial link 
with one another and finally with Chicago 
itself. In fact, the day tay come, sooner 
rather than later, when a new municipal 
corporation, patterned after Toronto’s metro 
plan, will be the salvation of all suburbs and 
Chicago. 

Already some suburbanites are finding it 
beyond their means to continue paying 
higher taxes for local control and improve- 
ment of such services. In the long run, the 
handling of such problems on an inter- 
community basis would be far cheaper and 
far more efficient. 


JUDICIAL REFORM AND POLITICS 


The need for the proposed judicial reform 
amendment, which voters will be asked to 
approve this year, is great throughout Illi- 
nois. But it is even greater in the Chicago 
area. The course of justice locally has been 
slowed to the point where 4 to 5 years are 
required to bring personal injury suits and 
other jury cases to trial. 

In the field strictly of politics, a strong 
two-party system is vital not only in Chi- 
cago but in the suburbs as well. ‘Uninter- 
rupted domination of suburban politics by 
Republicans makes for as much corruption 
and inefficiency as uninterrupted control of 
Chicago politics by Democrats. 

Only when the voter has a clear choice 
between two strong and functioning parties 
can he make his weight truly felt in the 
councils of government. 
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CULTURAL NEEDS 


The Sun-Times has long been in the fore- 
front of those who advocate an original 
Chicago theater, more art museums, longer 
opera seasons, and a greater variety of cul- 
tural fare of all kinds. Metropolitan Chicago 
has many cultural outlets for people inter- 
ested in various cultural pursuits. But there 
is room for much improvement, and we have 
been pleased to note that the picture is im- 
proving on the whole. 

We do have many splendid libraries, pri- 
vate and public, just as we have many fine 
art collections, also public and private. But 
we must continue to broaden our cultural 
base, and make it more available to the gen- 
eral public. Culture, like religion, is indis- 
pensable to a good and full life. 

It has been predicted that by 1980 metro- 
politan Chicago will have 8 million people 
and that the number will continue to grow. 
To support that many people, we must be 
able to attract and keep new industries and 
enterprises. We will not be able. to attract 
and keep them if we do not take decisive 
steps to correct what’s wrong with Chicago 
as well as praise what’s right. 

With faith in a kindly providence and 
confidence in ourselves, we should be able 
not only to build a fabulous metropolitan 
Chicago but contribute much to the build- 
ing of a better world. 

That is oug real destiny, and we are honor 
bound to fulfill it. 





Russia Recognizes the Military 
“mportance of Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following excerpts from a 
speech delivered by Maj. Gen. E. C. 
Itschner, the Chief of Army Engineers, 
at the annual Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association meeting in New 
Orleans on December 5, 1957: 

RuSSIA RECOGNIZES THE MILITARY IMPORTANCE 
OF WATERWAYS 


Not in our lifetime have the American 
people been so stunned as by the recent 
Russian technological achievements. It was 
not so much the actual accomplishments, 
because most people believe we could have 
done the same things ourselves had we con- 
sidered them important, but rather the-real- 
ization that we are on the threshold of a 
new era in military history, and our entire 
national thinking on the subject of war 
requires a rapid and drastic overhauling. 
There are several reasons for this statement: 

(1) While spotting the Russians the ad- 
vantages of millions of men, a vastly stronger 
land force-in-being, and the advantages of 
dictatorial control over its resources, we have 
always reassured ourselves that we were su- 
perior to them in technology and industrial 
capacity, which would more than offset their 
advantages. Now we realize that Russian 
technology is equal te our own in some re- 
spects, and exceeds ours in a few fields. Our 
industrial capacity, of course, is still superior 
to theirs. 


(2) As a nation we have placed much 


reliance upon the deterrent effect of our 
long-range bombing force with its nuclear 
weapons. Now it is apparent that the day is 
fast approaching when defensive missiles may 


‘bomber in every respect except, possibly, 
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make bombing attacks on major strategic 
targets prohibitively expensive. Further, 
intercontinental missiles will, in a few years, 
become an offensive weapon superior to the 








































































accuracy. 

(3) Now, for the first time since the War 
of 1812, our homeland is threatened by enemy. 
attack. It will be much more difficult to 
fight a war should a significant part of our 
economy be destroyed. 

(4) No longer can we count on a period 
of 2 or more years in which our allies hold 
off the enemy while we prepare for a conflict 
in complete security as a neutral nation, 
When war comes, it probably will strike with- 
out warning, and it might take the form of 
an all-out effort with a devastating wide- 
spread nuclear attack on our Nation. There- 
fore, we must prepare now for a future war; 
we cannot count on anything not ready to 
go when the war starts. 

WATER RESOURCES ARE VITAL TO DEFENSE 


By this time you are asking what all this 
has to do with flood control and the develop. 
ment of our water resources, which are the 
purposes of your organization and responsi- 
bilities, from the Federal viewpoint, of the 
Corps of Engineers. Actually, I believe that 
it will have.a great effect upon all Federal 
nonmilitary programs, including our civil- 
works program, for these reasons: 

First, our revitalized military defense proe. 
gram is going to be costly, and therefore 
there will be increased competition for the 
taxpayer’s dollars, even should there be more 
of them. It seems to me, therefore, that 
we must be more careful to support and 
construct only those projects which will 
clearly return to the taxpayer well over 4 
dollar for every dollar spent on them. Sec- 
ond, we would be very negligent if we did 
not build up our national economy so as 
to be in a better position to suport a greater 
national military effort in advance of the pos- 
sible initiation of war. It follows that now, 
more than ever before, as part of our national 
improvement program, we should develop 
our water resources and protect our indus- 
tries, farms, and homes from flood damage 
and destruction. Thus, to my mind, the new 
era of military preparedness encompasses &@ 
new natural-resource development age which 
is an integral part of what must be our broad 
program to meet the severe demands of na- 
tional preservation. 


KREMLIN CONTINUES TO EXPAND ITS WATERWAYS. 


It is interesting and instructive to seé 
what Russia has done to develop its water 
resources—Russia, a country which has sacri- 
ficed TV sets and swept-wing automobiles 
in order to concentrate on military develop- 
ment and preparedness. 

It is clear that the Russians are well aware 
of the importance of complete river-basin 
development and are carrying forward an ex- 
tensive program, in addition to the expan- 
sion of their armed forces. I think it & 
significant that while they have shown Us 
interesting glimpses of their military hard- 
ware, from time to time, they appear to 
rather reticent about disclosing the advance- 
ments. they are making on the economit 
front. This is not necessarily an indication 
of weakness. Possibly the Russians hope We 
will become so overburdened by the costs 
defense as to neglect our own economic de- 
velopment, while at the same time they b 
up their own real strength. 

Let us consider briefly what they 
accomplished in their water resources 
velopment program. Comprehensive d 
opment on the Volga, which has 
forward largely since World War II, alfred 
has provided the 3,000-mile main stem of 
integrated inland-waterway system e 
ing from the Black and the Caspian 
now interconnected by a canal, on the t 
to the Baltic and the Arctic White Sea 
the North. East to West it stretches 4 
the foothills of the Urals far across + 
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European Russian plains. Construction is 
well advanced, and vessels of 11.5-foot draft 
regularly travel the approximately 1,000 
miles between Moscow and the Black and 
Caspian Seas. Each of the 17 dams has or 
will have good-sized navigation locks which 
we estimate to be possibly as large as 100 


feet by 1,000 feet with minimum depth of 18 . 


feet over the sills. A minimum bridge clear- 
ance of 44.3 feet is required. 


FFIC ON RUSSIA’S WATERWAYS IS EXPANDING 
TRA 


Specific tonnage figures for the Volga are 
not available but the total 1955 inland water- 
way shipping in Russia was reported as some 
42 billion-ton miles. This compares to about’ 
110 billion ton-miles on United States in- 
land waterways exclusive of the Great Lakes 
system. Your own Mississippi River system 
carried 56.8 billion ton-miles in 1956. The 
vessels for carrying the Russian tonnage are 
of modern design and include diesel engine 
propeller driven tugs of 600 and 800 horse- 
power towing barges with capacities of 1,000 
to 3,000 tons. The tugs are designed to navi- 
gate through broken ice. Emphasis is be- 
ginning to be put on pusher type tugs, and 
present plans call for construction of a 2,200 
horsepower pusher tug to handle 9,000- to 
12,000-ton loads at 7 to 9 miles per hour. 
Probably the most widely used type is the 
so-called self-propelled high-speed freight 
vessels of 1,000 and 2,000 ton capacity. Pas- 
senger travel on Russia’s inland waterways 
is also an important item. Over 78 million 
persons were carried in 1955. 


MOSCOW USES WATERWAYS TO DEVELOP ITS 
INDUSTRIES J 


While their main inland navigation sys- 
tem is far more extensive than generally 
realized, I doubt that they will very quickly 
catch up with our use of the Mississippi 
system as an effective element in making an 
abundance of heavy raw materials available 
to industry. We are now extending and 
modernizing our own inland waterways sys- 
tems and must keep them at peak of effi- 
ciency, as we depend more and more upon 
them 


Impressive hydroelectric plants are being 
built at the Russian dams. The largest on 
the Volga, at Stalingrad, scheduled for opera- 
tion next year, will have 2.3 million kilowatts 
capacity, about 18 percent greater than that 
of our largest hydro plant, Grand Coulee. 
Marinas and beach areas are being developed 
for public recreation, and in one instance a 
complete resort has been built for vacations 
sponsored by the government-controlled 
trade union vacation program. Attention 
is being given other aspects of comprehen- 
sive development, such as water supply. 
Emphasis is being placed on the mechaniza- 
tion of port facilities. Project development 
is underway or planned in other river basins, 
including 3 mammoth hydroelectric plants 
in Siberia with capacities in the order of 3 
million to 5 million kilowatts each. 

In competing with Russia on the job of 
developing water resources, we face major 
obstacles which they can dismiss with a 
Wave of the hand. For instance, take the 
Problem of fiood control along the Volga. 

is a relatively new country with re- 
spect to economic development, and it is not 
handicapped by previous growth and custom 
in planning ideal development. It is not 
concerned with democracy and the rights of 
individuals, or the desires of local communi- 
ties. The flood-control problem has been re- 
Solved largely by keeping industrial and 
urban growth out of the flood plains. ‘With 
the river brought under virtually complete 
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have. been required for local flood protection 
was freed for use in expanding production. 

Though we elect to do the job in a more 
difficult way on our side of the Iron Curtain, 
it is a small price to pay for the privilege of 
living the way we desire. In fact, we urge 
an even greater degree of local influence and 
responsibility, such as that manifest by your 
levee boards, in the development of our 


rivers. 
RUSSIAN ENGINEERS ARE COMPETENT 


As to the quality of Russian engineering, 
a British engineering delegation recently in- 
spected certain of their projects and reported 


as follows: 

“* * * Russian engineers are not lacking 
in engineering ability when dealing with the 
varied problems met with in river control 
and development works. * * * They have 
been most successful with the projects they 
have attempted and they are obviously 
backed with sufficient technical know-how 
and experience to enable them to deal with 
any difficulties or troubles which may arise.” 


The test of whether we shall stay ahead of 
Russia in world leadership will come with 
our effort to maintain our military superior- 
ity and concurrently to absorb 60 million 
more people in the next 18 years without 
seriously impairing our standard of living. 
No nation so highly developed as ours has 
ever been confronted with a problem of this 
magnitude—with its demands for modern 
military weapons and for increased high- 
ways, streets, schools, and other public facil- 
ities, including water supply, pollution con- 
trol, fiood protection, and water transporta- 
tion. Should we falter—should our stand- 
ards of living be lowered—our leadership of 
the free world would be seriously weakened 
and our defenses impaired. 


WE NEED TO REEXAMINE OUR WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM IN LIGHT OF DEFENSE RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


We must carefully examine our water re- 
sources requirements and our long-range 
river basin plans, and relate them carefully 
to each other and to our fiscal and physical 
capability. We must have the discipline to 
concentrate first on those projects of prime 
essentiality. We must tighten up our 
standards for measuring the worth of proj- 
ects, and have a greater degree of State and 
local responsibility than ever before. 

I am confident that our country possesses 
the engineering skills and construction cap- 
ability which, if rationally directed to the 
task, will give us the water resources devel- 
opments required to build an economy which 
can meet any challenge the communistic 
world might offer. But to do this we must 
have dynamic public realization of the im- 
portance of the task and dedicated leader- 
ship by organizations in the respective grass- 
roots interest areas. 





What Are We Asking For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr.LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement by Mr. Wil- 
liam Van Der Heggen, Chilmark, Mass., 
concerning his article Penny Wise and 
Pound Foolish which appeared in .the 





Washington, D. C., Post in June of last 


year. 
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The statement follows: G 
Wat ARE WE ASKING For? 


My article, Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, 
in the Washington Post of June 1 of last 
year and which heading has since been 
quoted by Mr. Drew Pearson, and just re- 
cently Senator Tuyr, of Minnesota, saw fit 
to use it, I ask how much humiliation do we 
need to set us straight. Sputnik made us a 
laughing stock of the world. What will the 
Brussels Fair do to our prestige where an 
estimated 35 million people will attend? 
We ask for $15 million—Congress appropri- 
ated $8,500,000. Our next door neighbors 
on the fair grounds, U. S. S. R., granted $50 
million—then raised it to well over $60 
million. 

Gentlemen of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, take note, if this appropriation is not 
raised, we should send you, gentlemen, to 
Brussels and let you get a taste of lost 
prestige. 





Hon. F. Edward Hébert 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday of this week, January 8, my 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
New Orleans, the Honorable F. Epwarp 
HEBERT, established a new record for con- 
tinuous service representing the First 
District of Louisiana in the United States 
Congress. 

Congressman HEBERT now has served 
longer than any of the 26 other distin- 
guished Americans who have represented 
the First District of Louisiana in this 
great body. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks a copy of an article which ap- 
peared in the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune Dixie Sunday magazine section for 
January 5, 1958. 

Over the years both as an outstanding 
newspaper man and. as a distinguished 
Representative, Congressman HEBERT 
has made a magnificent contribution to 
our country. I Know that all of his col- 
leagues hope that he will continue to 
serve for many, many years to come. 

The article follows: 3 
Or THE 27 MEN WHO Have REPRESENTED THE 

First District IN UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 

F. Epwarp HEBERT IS THE RECORD-SETTER IN 

A LoNnG LINE 

When he left the city desk of the New Or- 
leans States for Congress in 1941, F. E>warp 
H&seErT thought he would be back in 2 years, 
a better newspaperman for my Washington 
contacts. 

But he has been in Congress ever since. 
Come Wednesday, H&sert will hold the lon- 
gevity record for Louisiana’s First Congres- 
sional District. 

On Wednesday, United States Representa- 
tive Hissrr (pronounced “A-bear’’) will 
have broken the record of Adolph Meyer by 1 
day. Meyer served from March 4, 1891, until 
his death on March 8, 1908. H&pert’s serv- 
ice dates from January 3, 1941. 

He is the latest in a line of 27 men who 
have represented the area in the National 
House of Representatives. Because Louisi- 
ana was not represented as a State until the 
13th Congress, in 1812, the first two men in 
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his line of predecessors represented the Ter- 
ritory of Orleans. 

The first representative was Daniel Clark, 
a native of Sligo, Ireland, the territory’s man 
in the 9th and 10th Congresses, from 1805 to 
1809. Some of Clark’s enemies accused him 
of being a merchant and secret agent for pi- 
rate Jean Lafitte. 

An intimate friend of the man who be- 
came King Louis Philippe of France, Clark 
assisted Thomas Jefferson in negotiations 
leading to the Louisiana Purchase. Clark 
also held the distinction of having wounded 
Gov. W. C. C. Claiborne in the leg during 
a duel brought about by charges of Clark’s 
implication in the Aaron Burr conspiracy. 

The present representative, HEBERT, serves 
the more than 350,000 people living in his 
district, which is Wards 3-9 plus Ward 15 of 


Orleans Parish, and all of St. Bernard and 


Plaquemines Parishes. 

Born in New Orleans on October 12, i901, 
FEesert was city editor of the New Orleans 
States when the newspaper was a leader in 
exposing the Louisiana “Scandals” story in 
1939. This resulted in the overthrow of the 
machine run by political heirs of Senator 
Huey P. Long, and won for the States the 
Sigma Delta Chi (professional journalistic 
fraternity) plaque for courage in journalism. 

As representative of the First Congressional 
District, HEBERT has fathered such legislation 
as the tidewater channel bill, the bill to en- 
large Alvin Callender Airfield and the Nego- 
tiation Act, which compels competitive bid- 
ding for defense contracts. He is chairman 
of the House Armed Services Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

As a result of a trip he made to Europe 
with the House Naval Affairs Committee im- 
mediately after World War II, HzBert pub- 
lished “I Went, I Saw, I Heard,” a diary of 
the trip. 

He considers his most important writing, 
however, the only eyewitness account of the 
first hydrogen bomb explosion—at Eniwetok 
atoll in the Pacific in 1952. 

His predecessors number such men as 
Julien de Lallande Poydras, delegate from 
the Territory of Orleans from 1809 to 1811. 
Poydras was born in Nantes, France, in 1730 
and was captured by the British in 1760 
while serving in the French navy. Taken to 
England, he escaped on a ship bound for 
San Domingo. 

Coming to New Orleans in 1768, Poydras 
began life in America with a hawker’s box 
on his back. He soon became a plantation 
owner in Pointe Coupee parish, a close friend 
of Governor Claiborne, and a host to Louis 
Philippe and the Duke of Orleans in 1798. 

Poydras never married. Part of his for- 
tune was left as a dowry fund for impov- 
erished maidens of Pointe Coupee and West 
Baton Rouge parishes; an endowment also 
was left to the Poydras Home, now on Maga- 
zine Street in New Orleans. 
being a peddler, planter, and philanthropist, 
he also was a published poet. He was presi- 
dent of the first legislative council of the 
Territory of Orleans and president of the 
first State constitutional convention. 

When the House of Representatives seat 
was vacant during the 12th Congress, from 
1811 to 1813, Allan Bowie Magruder and 
Eligius Fromentin were United States Sena- 
tors accorded privileges of the House floor. 


The first native American to represent this 
area in the National Body, Magruder was 
born in Kentucky in 1775. When he moved 
to Louisiana he continued the law practice 
he had started in Lexington, Ky. He was 
a member of the State house of representa- 
tives, and served in the United States Sen- 
ate from 1812 to 1813. 

Fromentin, born in France, was an or- 
dained. Catholic priest who had- served at 
Etampes, France. He fied his native land 
“during the Reign of Terror and settled in 
Pennsylvania. Moving to Maryland, he 
taught school and studied law, and left the 


In addition to. 
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priesthood. Coming to New Orleans, he 
practiced law and served in the United States 
Senate from 1813 to 1819. 

A man who first served in Congress as a 
Representative from New York was Edward 
Livingston, who was Representative from 
Louisiana from 1823 to 1829. Born in Cler- 
mont, N. Y., in 1764, Livingston became 
mayor of New York City and from 1795 to 


1801 was his native State’s congressional . 


delegate. 

In 1804 Livingston moved to New Orleans. 
He fought at the Battle of New Orleans on 
the Staff of Gen. Andrew Jackson in 1815, 
later served in the Senate, became Secretary 
of State during Jackson’s Presidency and 
then was made the Minister to France. 

Congressional successor to Livingston was 
Edward Douglass White. He was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., and 4 years later—in 
1799—his father, James White, moved the 
family to what is now St. Martin Parish, La. 
Edward White became an attorney in Don- 
aldsonville, La., then a judge in New Orleans, 
and then a Representative of Louisiana from 
1829 to-1834, when he resigned to become 
Governor of the State. In 1839-43 he again 
served as Representative. 

He was the father of Edward Douglass 
White of Thibodaux, La., who became Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

John Slidell, a native of New York City, 
served as Representative of Louisiana from 
1843 to 1845. He later became a Member of 
the United States Senate, resigning shortly 
before the War Between the States. On 
November 8, 1861, while on a mission for the 
Confederacy to England and France, he was 
taken from the British steamer Trent on the 
high seas and imprisoned at Fort Warren, 
Boston Harbor, for a short time. 

George Eustis, Jr., of New Orleans, Slidell’s 
secretary, was taken prisoner at the same 
time. Secretary of the Confederate mission 
at Paris, France, Eustis had served as Repre- 
sentative from Louisiana, from 1855 to 1859. 

Adolph Meyer, the man whose record 
Hésert is scheduled to break Wednesday, 
had a full career himself. Born in Natchez, 
Miss., in 1942, he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia when he enlisted, before 
graduation, in the Confederate Army in 
1862. He served until the end of the war 
on the staff of Brig. Gen. John S. Williams, 
of Kentucky, attaining the rank of assistant 
adjutant general. After the war he fre- 
turned to Natchez and became a large-scale 
planter of cotton, sugarcane and rice. 

Also engaged in banking in New Orleans, 
Meyer was elected colonel of the First Regi- 
ment of the Louisiana State National Guard 
in 1879 and 2 years later was appointed 
brigadier general of the first brigade, em- 
bracing all the uniformed militia in the 
State. Serving as First District Representa- 
tive from 1891 to 1908, Meyer was responsible 
for the enlargement of the United States 
Naval Station at Algiers in 1894. 

Jacob Hale Sypher, who served the First 
District from 1867 to 1875, has the distinc- 
tion of being the only United States Repre- 
sentative of this whole group who had been 
a Union soldier. Sypher was born near 
Millerstown, Pa., in 1837. He taught school 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and entered the Union 
Army as @ private, coming out as a brigadier 
general. 

After the war he bought a plantation in 
northern Louisiana and some 2 years later 
began studying law. In about 2 years he 


was admitted to the Louisiana bar and this 


opened the door to his political career. 
Effingham Lawrence has a different dis- 
tinction. Lawrence, born in Bayside, Long 
Island, in 1820, came to Louisiana about 
1843. He successfully contested ‘Sypher’s 
election to the House of Representatives in 
1875 and took his seat on March 3, 1875. It 
was the last day of the session. Lawrence's 
career as a Representative lasted 24 hours. 
“ This is quite a contrast to the record now 
being set. On Wednesday F. Epwarp 





year serving the State’s Ist Congressional 
District. 


THE MEN OF THE FIRST 


Here are the men who have represented 
the First Congressional District of Louisiana 
in the United States Congress: 

1805-09: Daniel Clark (territorial repre. 
sentative). 

1809-11: Julien de Lallande Poydras (ter. 
ritorial representative). . 

1811-13: Vacant; Senators Allen Bowie 
Magruder and Eligius Fromentin accorded 
privileges of House floor. 

1813-18: Thomas Bolling Robertson. 

1818-21: Thomas Butler. 

1821-23: Josiah Stoddard Johnston. 

1823-29: Edward Livingston. 

1829-34: Edward Douglass White. 

1834-39: Henry Johnson. 

1839-43: Edward Douglass White. 

1843-45: John Slidell. 

1846-51: Emile La Sere. 

1851-53: Louis St. Martin. 

1853-55: William Dunbar. 

1855-59: George Eustis Jr. 

1859-61: John Edward Bouligny. 

1861-63: Benjamin Franklin Flanders 
seated in 1863 by wartime resolution. 

1863-65: Vacant; credentials presented by 
M. F. Bonzano, A. P. Field, W. D. Mann, T. 
M. Welles and Robert W. Taliaferro but their 
claims were not finally disposed of 

1865-67: Vacant; credentials presented by 
Jacob Barker, Robert C. Wickliffe, Louis St, 
Martin, John E. King and John Ray and re- 
ferred to the committee on reconstruction; 
no further action taken. 

1867-75: Jacob Hale Sypher. 

1875: Effingham Lawrence. 

1875-83: Randall Lee Gibson. 

1883-85: Carleton Hunt. 

1885-87: Louis St. Martin. 

1887-91: Theodore Stark Wilkinson. 

1891-1908: Adolph Meyer. 

1908-19: Albert Estopinal. 

1919-31: James O’Connor. 

1931-41: Joachim Octave Fernandez. 

1941——_: F. Edward Hébert, 





The Late Honorable Jere Cooper 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, it is witha 
feeling of deepest sorrow that I rise at 


the first of this new session to join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 


memory of my good friend and chail- 


man, JERE COOPER. 

Others have spoken at length on his 
qualities as a statesman and as an 
dividual. I concur fully with what 
been said and can only add that, n0 
matter how hard we may try to give 6% 
pression to our deep feeling of loss over 
his death, we all find that words are in- 
adequate. 

JERE Cooper brought to bear on his 
heavy duties and responsibilities d 
cated principles and moral values wh 
will always stand as an example to BS 
colleagues. His sense-of fairness, his U- 
questioned integrity and his quiet dig 
nity were attributes of character whi@? 
set Jere Cooper apart from the rank al@ 
file and which distinguished him as 
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Héserr will begin the 5th day of this 17th 
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th whose actions were worthy of emulation 
nal py his friends and colleagues. 
He presided over the Committee on 
Ways and Means and over the Commit- 
ted tee of the Whole House on the State of 
na the Union, with precision and high pro- 
' fessional ability. He was a Christian 
” gentleman who was kind, considerate 
eal and thoughtful with respect to feelings 
of others. He gave helpful advice and 
wie counsel to a host of new Members of 
ded this great legislative body. I treasured 
his friendship highly and in his passing 
I have lost a close friend. The Nation, 
at a time when it can ill afford it, has 
lost a great legislator and statesman. 
To the members of his family, I ex- 
tend deepest sympathy. 
Submerged Oil Land Profits Urged for 
Education 
ders EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
d by or 
a= J HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
d by IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Thursday, January 9, 1958 
tion; Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 


have today introduced a bill which pro- 
vides a fund of more than $6 billion of 
nontax revenue for educational pur- 
poses. The bill amends Public Law 212, 
83d Congress, which gave the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over the sub- 
merged oil properties along the coasts of 
the Gulf of Mexico and of the Pacific. 
My bill provides that all money received 
by the United States Government from 
the lease of these oil lands are to be used 

as grants-in-aid for education. 
I have been advised by the Depart- 
’ ment of the Interior that already $338,- 
i “4 531,728 has accrued to the Federal Treas- 
ury from the development of the offshore 
oil lands. This includes the amounts 
paid for drilling rights, rents, and royal- 
ties. I understand that $1 million is 
how coming in every month and the De- 
partment of the Interior is predicting 
that the revenues will eventually-exceed 


VES & % bilion. This $338 million that has 
already come into the Treasury and the 
with & revenues that will follow should be ear- 
“ise at marked and used to support elementary, 
2 with secondary, and higher education in this 
to the country. 
chait- I want to emphasize that the money 
‘ Would be provided by revenue from the 
on his #@ Nation’s undersea oil and gas found in 
an ine @ Ur offshore deposits and not from our 
at = already burdened taxpayers. The money 
at, nd #@ Would be used for financia) relief for our 
ive eX Me “leMentary and secondary schools; to 
ss over @ Provide for more and better paid and 
are in- ™ better trained teachers, and to build des- 


berately needed classrooms. The bill is 
also designed to relieve financial difficul- 
ties of our colleges and universities, 
Medical schools, dental schools, nursing 
, Scientific and technological 

ls, and research institutions with 

ps and grants-in-aid for spe- 
tie training and research projects. 
The measure provides not only for scien- 
tifie, engineering, and mathematical 
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training, but.also training in the hu- 
manities. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill would create an 
Advisory Council on Education for Na- 
tional Security to draw a plan for the 
allocation. of the educational grants. 
This Advisory Council would be com- 
posed of 12 persons appointed by the 
President with regard to their experi- 
ence in the relationship of education to 
national defense and national security. 
Six of the members of the Council must 
be from the fields of education and re- 
search in the natural and social sciences. 
The Council would be required to allo- 
cate grants to meet not only the im- 
mediate but also long-range requirements 
of education relating to national defense 
and national security. 

I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress is conscious of the fact that our 
education system today faces the great- 
est crisis in history. The measures 
which we have taken to meet this crisis 
have not been adequate. Our schools 
are certainly inadequate in number and 
are suffering from progressive dilapida- 
tion. ‘The school population is increas- 
ing at an overwhelming rate. Our ele- 
mentary grades are filled to overflowing 
and the war babies are now overrunning 
our high schools. 

We all know that our underpaid 
teachers are leaving their professions by 
the thousands for employment that will 
enable them to maintain themselves and 
their families in accordance with rea- 
sonable living standards. Because of the 
low prospective salaries, few people are 
in training to become teachers. We must 
prevent this exodus. It seems to me that 
there are at least two essential condi- 


‘tions for attracting and holding able 


teachers. First, the prestige and status 
of teaching must be comparable to other 
professions in the eyes of the community, 
the teachers themselves, and the able 
young people who are choosing careers. 
Secondly, the salary structure must be 
high enough and flexible enough to com- 
pete effectively with other fields bidding 
for quality manpower. Teaching must 
be made a financially comfortable pro- 
fession. My proposal if enacted into 
law would give our teachers the recog- 
nition and financial security they 
deserve. 

We are likewise facing a critical situa- 
tion in the field of higher education. Al- 
most twiGe as many babies were born in 
the United States in 1956 as in 1936. Yet 
these born in the late thirties are already 
straining our post-high-school educa- 
tional resources to the limit of capacity. 
In the next 15 years the number of young 
people between the ages of 18 and 24 will 
rise by more than 10 million. The per- 
cent of high-school graduates entering 
college is steadily increasing. Enroll- 
ments in colleges and universities have 
increased from 1.1 million in 1930 to 
nearly 3.2 million in 1956. By 1970 en- 
rollments in institutions of higher edu- 
cation are expected to double, and may go 
higher. Nearly all of our colleges are in 
financial trouble. This is occurring when 
the Nation’s future strength and security 
demands the training of more scientific 
and professional manpower—more scien- 
tists, more engineers, more physicists, 
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more chemists, more doctors, more busi- 
ness and professional leaders, more agri- 
culturists, and more skilled workers. 
This condition must be changed. My 
bill would meet this challenge without 
imposing one additional dollar on the tax 
burden of our already heavily taxed cit- 
izens or on our heavily taxed communi- 
ties in the 48 States. 

This whole idea of dedicating Federal 
land resources to the support of educa- 
tion is one of the oldest and wisest of our 
national policies. As you know, the 
ordinances of 1783 and 1787, the Morrill 
Act of 1862, and other laws, taken to- 
gether, have dedicated millions of acres 
of public lands for the establishment and 
operation of educational institutions, at 
all levels. And the Nation has derived 
immense benefits from these Federal land 
grants for educational purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, our main objective is to 
build a world in which all men may live 
together in peace. But, if we are to 
build the peace, we must first be able to 
survive. We know that our ability to 
survive in this era of aggression rests 
upon our ability to marshal superior 
brainpower against the brawn of over- 
whelming numbers. And our edge is 
slipping away as our education system 
falls further and further behind in the 
quality and quantity of its product while 
Russia is pushing her educational efforts 
to unprecedented heights. One field in 
which this is clearly apparent is that of 
the training of engineers and scientists. 
Russia’s victory in the race into space 
confirms this fact. 

With these facts in mind I do hope the 
Congress will enact my bill into law at 
the earliest pessible moment, as I feel 
that the nontax revenues from the de- 
velopment of the resources of our outer 
Continental Shelf can contribute im- 
portantly to meeting the needs of Amer- 
ican education and to building the 
strength and security of our Nation. I 
am firmly convinced that the develop- 
ment of every American boy and girl 
to the fullest extent of his or her capa- 
bilities will add overwhelmingly to the 
strength of our demccracy. 





Disarmament: Its Dangers and 
Implications 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting important material 
which relates to our. national security. 
The material in question has been pre- 
pared by Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
United States Army, retired. 

It is possible that recent Soviet ad- 
vances in the ballistic missiles field and 
earth satellites make it necessary to re- 
appraise the strategic position of the 
United States. The recent pioneering of 
the sputnick tends to confirm the missile 
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claims as the powerplant of one serves 
the other. This technical advance of the 
Soviets destroys the last vestige of illu- 
sion of “atomic superiority” and repre- 
sents a mortal threat to western civili- 


zation. 3 : 
Mr. Speaker, the article in question 


follows: 


1. DECLINE OF THE WEST AND THE CRUMBLING 
NATO SHIELD 


After dragging on for months, the disarm- 
ament negotiations have reached their in- 
evitable nadir and can now be filed away as 
another noble experiment, another Canossa 
for the Western World to enhance the pres- 
tige of the Marxian popes; it also furnished 
one more example of the habitual duplicity 
of the Soviets: while brazenly demanding 
cessation of nuclear tests, they accelerated 
their own missile firing and then cooly an- 
nounced a successful 5,000-mile model, with 
undertones of atomic blackmail. 

Western intelligence has been unable to 
penetrate the iron curtain to any depth. 
Espionage agents in Russia face torture and 
death. There is no complaisant, hair-split- 
ing supreme court to give them reprieve. 
It is quite probable that the Russians have 
a workable, intercontinental missile just as 
they have a long-range schnorkel-type sub- 
marine, a superior twin-engine jet bomber— 
and now the sputnik. 

While not absolute, Russian technological 
advances are a form of political retribution, 
the boomerang of “unconditional surrender,” 
the Morgenthau Jehovan revenge complex 
that drove Germany’s ablest military tech- 
nicians into the Russian orbit to escape the 
Sinister absurdities of volks gerichte and 
postfacto war crimes tribunals. The schnor- 
kel, the jet, and the rocket were initial 
German designs. The only remaining West- 
ern development of significance, the atom 
bomb was promptly stolen by an American- 
British-Canadian spy ring, sheltered by the 
jurisprudential softness of western justice. 


The West enjoyed a few years of somnolent 
{llusion under the fictious shield of a fabu- 
lous deterrent. Only a perfunctory minimum 
of defensive, conventional armament was 
developed in the decade following Hiroshima. 
While Russia armed to the teeth, the apathe- 
tic West failed to provide even one-fifth of 
the number of ready divisions, it had main- 
tained in an average prewar year (1928), 
viz: 
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1 The crucial NATO front, the ‘‘shield,” lies between 
Denmark and Switzerland. 

2 European “mobilization” is normally fast but will be 
delayed by nuclear damage to communications. 

3? American divisions now in reserve, in the States, will 
require from 2 to 4 months to reach Europe, provided the 
sealanes are open. 

4 Britain will reduce to 3 divisions. 

§ France partially withdrawn her units for Algiers. 

* Germany will increase eventually from 3 to 12 
divisions, 

’ The Italians can hardly intervene along the Rhine; 
they will have their hands full facing Yugoslavia. 

6 Russia has never disarmed. 


Light is thrown rudely on the current sit- 
uation in most recent admissions by top 
commanders of the West. General Norstad 
in Europe requests at least 30 divisions on 
the front: Denmark-Switzerland. We said 
that in April (National Review); it was said 
even earlier (1951) when NATO 
agreed on an irreducible minimum of 90 di- 
visions. NATO naval commanders (1957) 
commented on exercise Seawitch, “These 
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fore>s are at present inadequate in view of 
the enormous number of Soviet subma- 
rines.” The obvious discrepancy between 
Russian and Nato “ready” divisions is not 
a suitable basis on which to discuss dis- 
armament. Is the West to strip itself fur- 
ther with a local Russian superiority of 
3 to 1? Is this a public relations 
stunt to convince the world of tr: peaceful 
intentions of the West? What world is there 
to convince? The neutralists or the Afro- 
Asian “block” in the United Nations? To 
pretend that “disarmament” under these 
relative conditions was ever a serious sub- 
ject is a prostitution of meaning, a semantic 
sleight-of-hand, a cruel hoax played upon 
the emotions of bewildered and war-weary 
peoples. 

2, VIOLATIONS OF THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


By any professional military standards, 
the troop dispositions along the crucial Eu- 
ropean front: Denmark-Switzerland violate 
basic principles of war: the principles of 
mass, of economy of force and of the objec- 
tive. These principles have been recognized 
for a long time. They are taught in steff 
colleges of every modern army. When Gen. 
Nathan B. Forrest, C. S. A., coined the apoc- 
ryphal phrase as his personal recipe for mili- 
tary success: “Git thar fustest with the 
mostest men,” he also furnished a practical 
definition of the principles of mass, objec- 
tive and economy of force. When a sub- 
ordinate asked him what to do, in an obscure 
tactical situation and he replied: “Fitum,” 
Forrest gave an equally clear definition of 
the principle of the offensive. 

The decline of the West, like the story 
of Carthage and Rome, is traceable to viola- 
tions of the principles that apply to diplo- 
macy as well as to war; indeed, diplomatic 
blunders may well have played the major 
role. In the chill climate of the “cold war,” 
the West is now confronted with parrying 
another blow, a Russian claim of the most 
sinister potential: a long-range nuclear mis- 
sile, in the hands of power-drunk megalo 
maniacs without moral or ethical restraints 
and with a known record of consistent 
perfidy and violence. The hordes of Ghengis 
Khan are on the move! What were the 
interlocking, evolutionary elements that 
brought about this situation? 


3. WILLIAM II AND EDWARD VII: 
FRATRICIDES 


Emperor William II used to send out New 
Years’ greeting cards with political under- 
tones. His card for 1900 depicted a heroic 
Germany holding back the “yellow peril.” 
This royal fancy must today be acknowledged 
as a stupendous piece of historical insight 
and forecast; on that level, William II ap- 
proached Count Bismarck, a far better man, 
in sound international judgment. . 

In the meantime, his suave antagonist Ed- 
ward VII began the reckless, fratricidal in- 
trigues that would lead to World Wars I and 
II, to Versailles and Potsdam, destroying 
Japan and Germany, the only effective bar- 
riers against Mongoloid-Panslavism. There 
is a string of illustrious statesmen that 
should be remembered? Clemenceau, Wilson, 
Benes, Hitler, Stalin, Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Truman. Of these, only two are alive. 
What must they think as they view their 
handiwork as “architects of a brave new 
world’? 

It is perhaps an over-simplification to al- 
locate to Great Britain a major share of 
responsibility for the current disaster. Nev- 
ertheless, her judgment has prevailed on 
many crucial occasions. Quite often, it was 
faulty and of an appalling mediocrity. We 
here report on a classical example that is 
not generally known. — 

4. PORECAST 1943: THE SPANIARD TO THE 

BRITAIN 


The Spanish Government, dangling be- 
tween the Devil and the deep sea, between 
Hitler's submarines and the British “navi 
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certs,” addressed a memorandum to the 
British Ambassador in Madrid, dated Feb. 
ruary 21, 1943; it was signed by Count Jor. 
dana, the Spanish Foreign Minister (who 
spoke for General Franco):—‘“Our alarm 
about the Russian advance is shared by th; 
neutral nations who have not lost the f; 


ulty of sensitive perception. Communism ig — 


an enormous menace to the world and now 
that it is supported by the victorious armies 
of a great power, all those who are not blind, 
must become discouraged. 

“The Spanish Government who neither en- 
tered nor wished to enter this war can see 
events with impartiality. If the course of 
the war continues unaltered, the Russian 
armies will penetrate deeply int6é German 
territory. If this occurs, the major peril to 
the Continent will be a ‘sovietized’ Germany 
which will contribute its secrets, its arma- 
ment industry, its engineers and technicians, 
giving them (Russians) the facilities to 
create a fabulous empire, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

“Is there any power in central Europe, in 
this mosaic of nations and races without 
consistency and unity, ruined and shorn by 
occupation which could contain the ambi- 
tions of Stalin? Obviously not. We can be 


sure that communism will reign supreme @ 


in these nations after occupation. 

“We appeal to the good judgment of the 
British Government to refiect on this situ- 
ation: if Russia occupies Germany, not: 
will contain her. If Germany did not exist, 
Europeans would have to invent her. it ts 
absurd to think that Germany’s place could 
be taken by a federation of Lithuanians, 
Poles, Czechs, and Rumanians which would 
be rapidly transformed into a federation of 
sovietized satellites.” 

After polite deliberation, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, re- 
plied as follows (thus speaking for Church- 
ill): “You say that a Russian victory will 
bring triumph of communism in European 
countries? Our view is quite the opposite, 
Let us look at the argument that a Russian 
victory will draw Europe into communism. 
Is any single nation capable of dominating 
Europe after this war? Russia, first of all, is 
forced to engage in reconstruction on a grand 
scale and will depend for help on the British 
Empire and the United States. 

“Large British and American armies will 
occupy the European Continent. These al- 
mies will be equipped with the best arms, 
of all kinds. They will consist of fresh 
troops of the first rank which will not & 
the case with the exhausted Russian Army. 
I presume to offer the prophecy that (after 
the war) the strongest military power i 
Europe~indisputably will be Great Britain. 

“I do not therefore accept the thesis that 
&@ postwar Russian peril to Europe will exist.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare typified the British elite 
in diplomacy in this critical period, @ 
whose judgment and anticipation depended 
the fate of the Empire and those who sup 
ported it fatuously, like the United State. 

Hoare's arrogant nonsense is typical of the 
intellectual “climate” that prevailed in tht 
immediate postwar years, the heyday of 
Communist conquests from the Baltic to the 
Bosporus. 

5. TRUMAN AND HIROSHIMA: ERA OF ATOMIC — 

THEFTS i 

The finest crop of suicidal fhternation#l 
follies, however, was to be found in the fiek 
of aviation and nuclear armaments. 
one thing, the harsh, punitive handli hea 
postwar Germany irresponsible denazifit 
tion and the threat of “war min 
drove the most important German 
cians in airplane and rocket design into 
arms of the Russians who thus obtailé 
expert management for their industrial f 
duction; the present quality of Soviet plan@ 
and weapons is not explicable on any ou 
grounds. Then, the almost casual m 
in which our all-important nuclear 
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tions slipped from Allied into Russian hands 
is another story: we are prepared to pin 
this one on Harry Truman. Notes taken at 
MacArthur’s headquarters throw light on 
the subject: 

“Japan was ready for the coup de grace 
as early as October 1944 and it could have 
peen administered with conventional weap- 
ons. With Japan’s weakness completely re- 
vealed, the employment of the atomic bomb 
nad no justification. It is rare in military 
history that a nation obtains a monoply on 
a hitherto secret weapon or technique of 
absolute supremacy. Had Truman kept the 
atomic bomb a secret, the American po- 
litico-military position today would be im- 
pregnable. Premature exposure led to 
intensified Russian espionage through a sin- 
ister element of modern decadence—the 
fifth column, the native traitor, the citizen 
saboteur.” 

In the final count, treason. and espionage 
are deficiencies in patriotism and moral dis- 
cipline. Some important military secrets 
were indeed kept as in 1914, the duplication 
of German active and reserve divisions and 
the existence of the supercaliber Skoda 
howitzers. ; 

On the other hand, the western democ- 
racies appear to have a fatal penchant to 
sell their birth-right, their obvious techni- 
cal genius for machines and armaments. 

The apex of British colonial power was 
probably reached in the Sudan, in the nine- 
ties, when a novel weapon,-Sir Hiram 
Maxim’s gun stopped the  half-crazed 
hordes of the Mahdi. 

6. SIR BASIL ZAHAROFF—IMPERIALIST HUCKSTER 


If the West had kept its weapons exclu- 
sive, it might have prolonged its extrater- 
ritorial dominance. When it began to sell 
its superior equipment, it merely armed a 
potential opponent. The British went so far 
in myopic folly, as to confer knighthood on 
its most famous traveling salesman, the 
elusive Anglo-Armenian Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
Vickers Ltd. was not actually alone in in- 
ternational arms traffic: Krupp, Creusot, 
Skoda, Mannlicher, etc., were all in it. The 
armies could get rid of obsolete types 
budgetwise and buy the latest models; this 
is going on right now. When the teeming 
millions of the Orient and the Tropics got 
their hands on magazine rifles, Kipling’s 
white man was on the way out. 

The West does not appear to learn from 
experience. In both World Wars the intel- 
ligence services parachuted weapons by the 
thousand to every “partisan” of the mo- 
ment, from Yugoslavia to Malaya. The fine 
fruition of this suicidal folly became ap- 
parent in North Korea, in 1951, when il- 
literate Chinese coolies could press the 
trigger of Czech automatic rifles and knock 
off American draftees in high school or col- 
legiate categories, an economic wastage of 
Sppalling significance. The white man is 
@n expensive and limited commodity; soon 
the European conscript was to be outnum- 
bered a hundred to one. 

William II’s “yellow peril” has progressive- 
ly materialized. Under Communist man- 
agement, today over 800 millions of cheap 
cannon-fodder could conceivably strangulate 
the West. ‘i 

Fortunately, the Western genius for com- 
Plex mac has come to the rescue, 
temporarily, through the development of ex- 
pensive aircraft, ships and guns, and the 
ultimate nuclear weapon. Instruments of 
Mass destruction in being or under design 
Could stem the flood of Communist cannon- 
fodder—provided again that these instru- 
Ments were kept exclusive. This mandatory 
Protection applied in the nth degree to safe- 


- SUarding the Western atomic arsenal: This 
‘ls no time for “sharing” an exclusive com- 


Modity. Peaceful use of atomic energy is 
& semantic opiate that will only blur or 
Cover hard realities, There are too many 
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unprincipled “midget” dictators on the po- 
litical horizon to be trusted with this “lethal 
boomerang.” There are also some “jumbo- 
sized” dictators—the Soviets. The West has 
unfortunately allowed its single deterrent 
weapon to be stolen by a British-Canadian 
spy ring, as a corollary to the congenital 
malaise of parliamentary democracies: in- 
efficient security and intelligence services; 
inadequate civil and moral discipline; po- 
litical philosophies that cannot cope with 
Communist techniques of infiltration and 
conquest or the fanatical brutalities of the 
police state. 


7. VERSAILLES, POTSDAM AND GEORGE KENNAN 


The fatal weakness of the West appeared 
in politics as well as in nuclear armament. 
There were two historical landmarks symp- 
tomatic of the disease: Versailles in 1918, 
and Potsdam in 1945. The French rather 
than the British fumbled in the immediate 
postwar period. After Versailles, they 
backed Czechoslovakia on the basis of a 
geopolitical, ethnic forgery. After Potsdam, 
Mendez-France torpedoed the European De- 
fense Community with the aid of the French 
Communist bloc in Parliament, a first-class 
scandal that retarded the NATO concept and 
eventual structure for years. When time 
was of the essence. 

The United States just trailed along. In 
that Gotterdammerung of the West, the 
Russians armed rapidly and inexorably. 
Their slave labor worked on guns and went 
without butter. The apathy of the West is 
typified by the fiscal record of Great Britain, 
the welfare state where “butter takes prece- 
dence over guns.” In 1955, expenditures for 
defense (4 billions) were nicely balanced 
with welfare services (4 billions) though free 
dentures and eyeglasses will not stop the 
Cossacks. 

If the United States panicked at the end 
of hostilities in 1945 to demobilize to the 
bone, they panicked again 5 years later. 
They adopted the policy of “containment” 
generally ascribed to George Kennan of the 
State Department, i. e., a concept to meet 
the Russians everywhere with equivalent 
resistance, something like the famous Bis- 
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anced means to back up his moves. We pal- 
pably had not. Our solution was an enor- 
mous global over-extension. In a single 
decade, we entered into at least 30-40 inter- 
national pacts, treaties, or agreements of 
variable degrees of intensity. We established 
air or naval bases in 25 localities. They are 
not all of equal importance and not all are 
immediately vulnerable. Nevertheless, Soviet 
aggression implies corresponding United 
States intervention. Multiple commitments 
and overextension violate two basic princi- 
ples of war—mass (strength at the point of 
decision) and economy of force (one cannot 
be strong everywhere). 

This adventurous string of explosive mili- 
tary pacts was possibly warranted in the 
short breathing spell between Hiroshima 
(1945) and the theft of our atomic secrets 
(1948) under the unwarranted assumption 
that the deterrent was unique and would 
protect everybody anywhere. This naive 
theory collapsed, the moment the Russians 
produced their own deterrent (1951). Car- 
ried to inescapable conclusions, our com- 
mitments over enormous geographical dis- 
tances are workable by air intervention. 
Inherently and logically, there was an ob- 
ligation to use it where American prestige 
required it. It should have been used in 
Indo-China and certainly in North Korea 
and Manchuria. We were unmistakably 
challenged—and backed away from conse- 
quences that are inherent in every one of 
these pacts. 


8. GLOBAL COMMITMENT AND U. S. OVER- 
EXTENSION 


Under the most favorable conditions, 
the fact of physical overextension is mani- 
fest. It is equally evident that the enor- 
mous military manpower of the Soviets and 
satellites, including Red China, operating 
on interior lines, are able not only to match 
United States containing force at every point 
but in fact to top it in relative strength of 
ready divisions. In the fast moving atomic 
age, there is no time for conventional mo- 
bilization; for example, it will take the 
United States from 2 to 4 months to ship out 
its reserve divisions—if the sea lanes remain 





marckian policy “Zug um Zug,” the ortho- open. Note the present status of our global 
dox moves of the chessboard, but with an commitments, our own and opposing 
important difference: Bismarck had the bal- strengths: 
No. Locations Bases Allied Soviet divisions 

| divisions 



















1 | Hawaiian Islands 
5 ROE NN wits neasidds>keconnssbneenoen 
I A as cc line Siberia, 35 divisions. 
Cee Tne ee ee fe oh wack semecon Kamtchatka (?). 
Pe ao ee eee Se ddbsecel sivas fused Northern Siberia (?). 
eh ink dit nitntiot ni odnecnniiideme eum Northern Siberia (?). 
i Sk in nadine Taimyr Penninsula. 
8 1%) Murmansk, 5 divisions. 
y Poland, 8 divisions. 
10 Czechs, 12 divisions. 
ll East Germany, 22 divisions, 
12 Yugoslavia, 12 divisions. 
13 
14 
I ln ia elles Limewneeen= Yugoslavia-Bulgaria, 15 divisions. 
Ne eal Southwest Russia, 25 divisions. 
a ni ak oe a ce id incesadbcteloosusisaion Azerbaijan, 8 divisions. 
Saas AR ae Sse ee swans ib encucencnlosecsano=s Turkmen, 8 divisions. 
ey a en enue beeaawnene 
A I i ns os cnetnivignienpataanenshinegeccces-|umaseesos= : 
ga ea RSE aig RR SRR SE EER “Ree 3 | Tonkin, 8 divisions. 
ne I acs Fe Gk. Cac Sad cckcecsenctes~ 3 3 | China, 125 divisions. 
23 es in ipa ae udediben 2 16 China — 
er EE RANOBS, «ini rdiat dn cnnlewescdhbtghie nite 11 21o-— «=—F 
a 19 10 | Siberia, 35 divisions. 
1 The front is probably threatened by air attack only. 
2 On the crucial west European front: 1914 divisions versus 45 to 60 Red divisions. 


3 The Black Sea front: 18 NATO divisions versus 40 Red divisions. 
* The Far East front: 52 divisions versus 160 Red divisions, principally Chinese. 


We have listed here only major fronts; 


. Other areas may flare into action as cur- 


rently in Syria. Operating from a central 
position,.the Reds can shift troops dis- 
positions without. discovery and the local 
ratios—bad enough as they are can deteri- 


- 


orate ‘further. We speak consistently in 
terms of ready divisions, available for ac- 
tion at full strengths and without domestic 
encumberments of women and children. 
Current reports have never revealed the true 
situation. The aggregates listed in the 
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tablet. e., 132 Allied versus 273 Red divi- 
sions are rather low; we adjusted the Soviet 
and Chinese strengths to allow for existing 
reserves and internal security forces; we 
have not included the satellites (hopefully 
considered as unreliable since Hungary) ex- 
cept the Czechs who are more Stalinist than 
the Kremlin. 
9. SEMANTIC OPIATES: DISARMAMENT AND 
COEXISTENCE 


Disarmament has become a semantic 
opiate. Assuming there were an agreement of 
reducing the number of ready divisions by 
one-half on both sides, it would still leave the 
NATO-front with about 9 divisions versus 
22 to 30 Red divisions; the ratios remain un- 
balanced, vulnerable, demonstrably weak. 
The futile agitation about disarmament can 
be traced to the West; i. e., the United 
States. Like “atoms for peace,” it was pre- 
dicted on a desire to obtain a moral victory 
in the United Nations. Since when does the 
United States, with its century-old record of 
freedom, need the approval of the Afro-Asian 
bloc or the Fabian socialists, or curry favor 
with hybrid one-world citizens? The moral 
posture we could have taken was to reiter- 
ate the public statistics on the post-1945 
status of opposing forces and demand that 
Russia disarm downward to a balanced fig- 
ure; conversely, to insist that our Allies in- 
crease their ready divisions to at least the 
status of a typical, self-supporting, prewar 
year (1928). The United States cannot carry 
this global load alone. A regime of military 
austerity is indicated. Both China and Rus- 
sia appear to have solved the problem of 
butter versus guns. The West has been 
pointedly evasive. Only the United States is 
racing headlong into inflation; the United 
States budget, largely military, is growing to 
insufferable proportions irrespective of po- 
litical platforms, viz: 


Billions 
Roaweveit. (1966)... .<cuintndoweckabendad $54 
Sree CWE is ca ntitcndnntinhawenaban 70 
Bissnhower (1067) ...nc.uscntbatcntduan 71 


These considerations fall partly in the 
province of the Defense Department, partly 
of policymaking bodies (Security Council) 
and military experts (JCS). These en- 
tities have access to an enormous range of 
information. There is a continuous search 
for a solution. They also employ a dispro- 
portionate number of civilian aids; they 
normally prefer discreet anonymity but 
Time (August 26) pierced this gossamer cur- 
tain in sponsoring a literary protege, one 
H. A. Kissinger, age 34, described as a war-, 
time intelligence specialist and policy con- 
sultant to the JCS. This statement has 
odd implications. 


10. THE JCS, KISSINGER’S FORMULA AND SECRE- 
TARY DULLES 


In 1941, this chap was 18 years of age; in 
the Army in 1944, he was barely 21; if he was 
a policy consultant in the fifties, he would 
have been around 27. It takes experience, 
not normally accumulated at 21 to perform 
as an intelligence specialist; it takes even 
more experience to become a policy con- 
sultant to the JCS, the top echelon of 
the American command, the august makers 
of war and peace. Kissinger could have 
been a good listener to JCS discussions. 
He has now turned out a book Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy which Time de- 
clared a must reading for the Pentagon, the 
State Department, and the White House. 
They have unmistakably found a new 
prophet to lead his people from the wilder- 
ness. 

Stripped of academic verbiage, Kissinger 
on his own or reflecting JCS thinking, 
only repeats a vintage thesis for which 
Truman fired MacArthur in 1951, the thesis 
of “limited versus all-out war,” the horrible 
example of Korea, the nadir of American 
strategic planning contained in Bradley’s 
definition of “the wrong war, at the wrong 
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time, in the wrong place.” To have this 
damaging conclusion accepted in print, in 
1957, and declared a must for the top 
hierarchy in Washington, is one up for young 
Kissinger. Unfortunately, the concept is 
anticlimatic: events have superseded rec- 
ommendations. 

By a curious coincidence, Foreign Affairs 
(which is also a favorite outlet for Kissin- 
ger) contains an article by Mr. Dulles. The 
Secretary is also troubled by the dilemma 
between “small wars” and the “nuclear 
holocaust”. Saddled with the cumulative 
legacies of Wilson-Roosevelt-Truman, he 
cannot escape them. His views are enor- 
mously important, as a sort of “grey 
eminence” to a lesser Richelieu; a summary 
may not do him justice and a rebuttal (i) 
may not be conclusive but Mr. Dulles under- 
stood the fatal weakness of the West; in- 
deed, he defined it sharply, in 1950: 

“Twenty nations strung along 20,000 miles 
of iron curtain cannot possibly make 
each nation impregnable. To attempt this 
would have strength nowhere and bank- 
ruptcy everywhere.” 

(i) In 1928, the West maintained 122 
ready divisions in the crucial central Euro- 
pean area alone. In 1957, under an infinitely 
greater mortal threat, the West scrapes to- 
gether only 17 to 19 divisions; i. e., about 
one-fifth of its former peacetime establish- 
ment. 

“In 1960, the nations around the Soviet 
perimeter can possess a defense (nuclear) 
against conventional attacks, confronting 
the aggressor with a choice between failing 
or initiating nuclear war.” 

(i) The choice was always present—ever 
since the Russians got their hands on the 
Western deterrent and why the assumption 
that there will only be conventional attacks? 

“Mr. Dulles is hopeful of the open skies 
concept to prevent enemy surprise move- 
ments.” 

(i) In North Korea, in 1951, a thousand 
American planes, on a narrow front of about 
200 miles could not prevent the massing and 
forward movement of 75 Red Chinese divi- 
sions (approximately 1 million men) from 
Manchuria to the South Korean border. 
With the Russians leading on every front 
with ready divisions, the somnolent reliance 
of the West in an “exclusive deterrent” rudely 
shattered, the chief of staff of every army 
with or without benefit of civil consultants, 
will have to come up with some kind of 
workable solution—though it may only be 
a palliative. Indeed—there was only one 
solution left when the European Allies failed 
to produce a reasonable total of infantry 
divisions, while there was still time, under 
the aegis of Hiroshima. 


11. GREAT BRITAIN-——THE ORIGINAL NUCLEAR 
HEDGEHOG 1957 


Albion—not necessarily perfidious, made 
the agonizing appraisal and came up with an 
answer that shook the Western World, viz, to 
disarm partially, reduce conventional arma- 
ments and concentrate on the repellant pow- 
er of nuclear defense. The British motiva- 
tion was largely monetary, the fiscal adjust- 
ment of a pinched budget though the Ameri- 
can taxpayer (who is holding the bag) could 
argue that the British have reduced their in- 
come taxes; he could dwell on the conflict of 
“butter versus guns” and claim that the Brit- 
ish welfare state spends more on butter— 
but the situation is too dangerous to indulge 
in mere name calling. The net effect of 
the British position was the immediate weak- 
ening of the NATO front: Denmark-Switzer- 
land. The military characteristic of nuclear 
defense is completely negative, in that it 
relies only on retaliation. Indeed, these are 
the simple tactics of the. , the 
hedgehog; the whole tribe of “hystricidae” 
that curl up in a defensive ball and shoot out 
their quills in all directions. The whole con- 
cept is a “a one shot” gamble on the destrue- 
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(which the British haven't got at the mo. 
ment) or the airborne delivery of atom bombg 
(subject to higher interception and AAA), 
There are some things to be said for the 
British: Their barren retreat to deterrent, 
retaliation fire is, after all, only a locaj 
application of the general NATO thesis which 
rested on the bland assumption of an “excly. 
sive deterrent” also. It should have been 
acknowledged from the start that it might 
not remain exclusive, that two can play at 
the same game, that Russia would catch up 
by hook or crook and that whatever cards the 
West would draw, they were likely to be 
called. An inescapable. reciprocity—paral- 
lelism of terror is probablv 2 better term ig | 
obvious on the attached mp, showing radii 
of atomic flights or ranges of nuclear missiles 
from bases and sites, centered on England, 

The picture is wholly deceptive. The Brit. 
ish hedgehog does not yet have “quills” long . 
enough to sting Moscow. The United States, 
by far the most advanced nation in nuclear 
armaments, does not yet have a midrange or 
intercontinental missile, though it would ap- 
pear that these superweapons or “just around — 
the corner.” This calls for a brief examina- 
tion of the status of the American rocket 
program. 

12, COLONEL NICKERSON VERSUS THE AIR FORCE 

We have already stated that Soviet tech- . 
nical advances are largely due to the pio- 
neering of German specialists who were col- 
lected by the Russians after Potsdam, virtu- 
ally prisoners of war though handled with 
considerable tact and indulgence. Fortu- 
nately, some of this prominent group wer @ 
saved for the West. The sensational trial | 
of Colonel Nickerson has revealed important 
details: : 

“In Huntsville, at the Army Ballistic Agen- 
cy, we have the best missile engineering tal- 
ent this side of the Iron Curtain, Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, the designer of Hitler’s V-2 
rocket. Braun and his group have developed 
the only successful missiles to.date, the Red- 
stone and the Jupiter. 

“There is no reason for us to be behind 
the Communists in the race for an intercon- 
tinental missile. Instead of using the best 
talent available in America, development was 
turned over to inexperienced Air Force con- 
tractors. 

“(The Army] have had their hands tied 
by a frightened Air Force and aircraft manu- 
facturers who know that the winged bomber 
is obsolete. In spite of their inexperience, 
they control the missiles program. All Alt 
Force tests have been reported failures. The 
Army team has developed effective missiles, 
in operation and in the hands of troops viz: 
Honest John and Corporal for close ranges 
100 miles; the Redstone to a range of 200 to 
300 miles and precision accuracy; the Jupiter 
to a range of 1,500 miles; it was test-fired 
and is reported operational. A Jupiter 
fired as a multistage missile (the type @ 
Russians claim) at speed of 15,000 miles pi 
hour, flown 3,300 miles to a height of five ® 
six hundred miles. The Defense Secretary 0f- 
dered the Jupiter program virtually sc 
(November 1956). He reconsidered (A 
1957) in the light of Jupiter’s conspicuous 
success and ordered-the Air Force Tho 
matched against the Jupiter. bi 

“Nickerson expects the verdict to be a bal 
tardized missile, as a face-saving device 
an expected delay of as much as a year. 

The Army’s success in design is not 8U 
prising. Their ordnance arsenals have ti 
out superior weapons, for decades. “‘B th 
missiles” is just a synonym for “long rau 
artillery;” Army artillery has . great tragh 
tion in this type of work than the ng 
Air Force. The important feature in 
bitter and costly controversy is the fact 
the Army Jupiter is tested and n 0 
tional. With bases in Europe from 
Pyrenees to the Rhine, a 1,500-mile range 
reach beyond Moscow, i. e., the. indus 
heart of Russia can be taken under 
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tory, counter-battery fire in addition to the 
deterrent represented by air-borne attacks 
which, at the moment, is the mainstay of 
NATO. Time is of the essence, however; this 
interservice squabble violates yet another 
principle of war, that of the objective. 


13. RUSSIAN MISSILES OVER EUROPE 


The prevailing official posture in Washing- 
ton considers the Russian threat as transient 
and unimportant; some cynics consider this 
as whistling in the dark. The young Turks 
in the Air Force point with pride to a ring 
of airbases around Russia and the capacity 
to fly in at any time. 

The Russians obviously duplicate the -al- 
lied ring, from Riga to the Adriatic; they 
have twin-jet bombers and effective fighter 
escort. If we anticipate staging Dresden 
raids with 3,000 bombers, we will have to 
count on greatly improved AA-artillery. If 
the British hedgehog defense is a solution 
and not a nugatory palliative, then it works 
both ways. 

If and when the Jupiter reaches European 
cites) a Russian countermodel will be in po- 
sition. There is evidence in the Far East as 
well as in Europe. The Vladivostok area has 
recently been closed with reported rucket 
sites north of Korea. There is some signifi- 
cance in timing and the geographical local- 
ity. Beginning with the Korean War the 
Kremlin attempted to divert ‘the attention 
of the West to remote Asia while his Euro- 
pean position was being strengthened. He 
repeats this game with nuclear armament: 
the Siberian rocket sites are a threat to in- 
timidate Korea and Japan but they are also 
a sort of red herring; something of impor- 
tance is taking place in central Europe: the 
development of rocket sites in Czechoslo- 
vakia. These sites do not require long- 
range rockets. The Czech salient juts 
deeply into Germany and the West. A 300 
Mi rocket, a minor improvement on Hitler's 
V-2 will blanket United States establish- 
ments, garrisons, depots, bases, and airfields 
from Denmark to Switzerland. Thus, the 
deterrent of Allied bomber attacks is sharply 
minimized. 


14, CZECHOSLOVAKIA: LAUNCHING SITES FOR 
RUSSIAN MISSILES 


The Czech salient is Russia’s forward po- 
sition, her sally port in a European cam- 
paign. All satellite armies have adopted 
Russian weapons and organization; their 
internal structure does not go beyond the 
corps; there is no pretense of a nationally 
independent army. The Czech corps will 
operate within the framework of Russian 
armies and the Russian general staff. When 
the Hungarian rebellion was smashed, Rus- 
sian reinforcements, in part, came via 
Czechoslovakia. Five (5) Soviet, divisions 
temained there for some time: One (1) ar- 
mored division in Moravia, two (2) armored 
divisions and two (2) infantry divisions in 
Slovakia 


The military importance of the Czech 
salient as a Russian assembly area was thus 
factually demonstrated; the combination of 
5 Russian and 12 Czech ready divisions prac- 
tically equal the current total of NATO 
Teady divisions. There are 22 Russian di- 
visions in East Germany, i. e., the Russians 
observe the principle of mass and objective, 
in intimate contact with the West German 
frontiers. In the field of nuclear deterrents, 
the Czech salient is equally important. Mil- 

secrecy has clamped down suddenly on 
many Czech localities; indeed some 350 com- 
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cal. The area of uranium mines is under 

edirect Russian military administration, com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the coun- 
try. Apart from sealing off the western bor- 
der, this is hill and forest. country. The 
area lends itself to underground storage 
depots, to serve secret bases and rocket sites. 
The hitherto unpublished map speaks for 
itself; it is based on reports from behind the 
Tron Curtain. 


15. THE CZECH SALIENT IN RUSSIAN WAR PLANS: 
1947-57 


The role of Czech salient in Russian war 
plans, 1947-57, becomes crystal clear, as a 
sally port for the assault, as an assembly 
area for the massing of Russian divisions, as 
a bastion for covert rocket-launching sites. 

The Russians recentiy have begun to talk 
tough. All proposals of the West have been 
rebuffed with thinly veiled contempt. At 
least twice the West has been threatened 
with atomic reprisals. The leftist press and 
the U. N. cabal have attempted to cover 
up and minimize these naked threats. A 
recent broadcast of the Radio Service 
Wolga; specially beamed at. the Russian 
Army, should dispel any softheaded illusions 
on the real posture of the Soviets and the 
true nature of the Khrushchev takeover, viz: 

“The record of the United States, England, 
and France is a chain of sanguinary crimes 
of imperialism: Most of thése crimes, es- 
pecially by American forces, are designed to 
strengthen the hold of billionaire capitalists. 
After World War II the American trends have 
sharpened toward world domination and the 
enslavement of free peoples, viz: the war in 
Korea and the counterrevolution in Hun- 
gary. The trademark of the British has been 
thievery, rape, and brutality, which were 
again demonstrated in the intervention in- 
vasion of Egypt.” 

16. THE EMERGENCY PROGRAM TO SAVE THE 

UNITED STATES 


Reflection on the factors inherent in this 
situation calls for analysis and recommenda- 
tions. They are by no means novel; they are 
rather accentuated emergency measures to 
correct deficiencies in the current policies of 
the West: 

1. United States intervention (1917) in the 
delicate power balance of Europe that main- 
tained peace for 44 years [sic] has largely 
brought about the present world dilemma. 
Whatever its motivation at the time, the end 
result represents complete failure: it ‘built 
up Russia to global dimensions; it strength- 
ened communism throughout the world. 


2. The demand for world leadership is a 
fiction created by the liberal press by U. N. 
fanatics and one world propagandists. The 
United States has neither the capacity nor 
the obligation to posture as a world leader. 
It has only one principal obligation and that 
is to its own security, welfare and solvency. 

3. Communist Russia and her satellites, 
have armed remorselessly until the West is 
confronted with a Soviet superiority in con- 
ventional armaments and ready divisions. 


4. Conversely, Western Europe failed to 
arm proportionately. Exhaustion due to war 
is not entirély valid: Both Russia and China 
were handicapped in the same war. The 
West wants both butter and guns. Europe 
has ample manpower; it can also draw on a 
sizable manpower pool of expellees-refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. This legion 
of the represents a tremendous 
moral potential. Unless Europe steps up 
its own defense posture, the United States 
must look to fortess America,.i. e., its own 
hedgehog defense, following the British pat- 
tern. 

5. The NATO-Shield is weakening along 
the crucial front: Denmark-Switzerland. 
The Shield is a fiction, predicated on an 
assumed monopoly of deterrent, atomic 
power. Russia has caught up with the mo- 
nopoly; indeed, it has gone beyond it. 
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6. The burden of international armament 
endangers United States fiscal solvency. 
The United States is spending at a rate equal 
to the combined expenditures of the West. 
Its cumulative indebtedness exceeds the 
aggregate debt of the entire world. 

7. Fiscal solvency can be only maintained 
by the most rigid external and internal econ- 
omy from here on, or Lenin’s malicious fore- 
cast that capitalism will spend itself into 
bankruptcy may be realized. Foreign aid 
should be funded on the same interest rates 
that are charged to the United States tax- 
payer. 

8. To maintain its military posture at 
home and abroad, the United States must 
reappraise its international mutual-aid, 
grants or credit system viz: 

i. Limitation of aid to effective military 
allies, i. e., Turkey, Germany, Spain, etc. 

it. This limitation will exclude all neu- 
tralists, lip-service associates, welfare state 
socialists. Communistor pro-Communist 
countries. Substantial savings will accrue 
that can be applied to ermaments. 

iii. Cessation of all expenditures or proj- 
ects except for effective, military ready or- 
ganizations. There is no longer room for 
butter and guns. 

iv. The Hoover Commission recommends 
savings of about 734 billion—few of which 
have been carried into effect. Sharp econ- 
omies are possible, cutting into swollen Fed- 
eral agencies, real estate and business ven- 
tures which like the TVA do not pay Federal 
or State taxes. The leftist tax-exempt 
foundations represent areas of income ‘to- 
ward emergency defense measures; they con- 


tribute nothing—except Socialist brain- 
washing. 
9. Place the military establishments 


abroad on a war footing with elimination of 
peacetime luxuries, clubs, hotels, amenities, 
etc. Withdrawal of dependents, civilians 
and civilian agencies that do not directly 
contribute to the combat efficiency of the 
Military Establishment. 

10. The slow deterioration of NATO along 
the crucial front: Denmark-Switzerland, the 
shrinkages in ready divisions, the with- 
drawal of British and French forces, etc., in- 
dicate that the component nations can no 
longer afford independent military estab- 
lishments that include exorbitantly expensive 
air forces, navies, and nuclear units. These 
deficiences call for a reallocation of arms and 
services viz: 

i. West Europe to furnish primarily in- 
fantry divisions and supporting arms: tac- 
tical air, etc. 

ii. West Europe to employ intensively ex- 
pellee-refugee manpower in organizing in- 
ternational brigades and bolster its defense. 

iii. The United States to furnish nuclear 
units and strategic air services only. 

iv. The United States and Britain to fur- 
nish naval support. 

11. Concurrently, the United States to re- 
examine the concept of fortress America in 
the enlarged sense of the Pan-American 
Union (O. A. S.) as the trend abroad is to- 
ward a balance of power, as in Great Britain, 
through a deterrent nuclear defense, the 
atomic hedgehog, it is obvious that a similar 
nuclear hedgehog defense is entirely practic- 
able for fortress Pan America on the basis 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The Communist conspiracy is at work full- 
speed in Latin America. Economic assistance, 
grants or credits that now go to ineffect at 
neutralists or undeveloped areas should 
be syphoned toward America’s stepchild: 
Latin America. Essential strategic materials 
are available down there. Development of 
the Pan-Am Highway or railway projects 
should be pushed, for mutual benefits. 


NOTES 


The Russians brilliant first in pioneering 
the space satellite sputnik, is inferential con- 
firmation that they possess an operational 
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long-range rocket, ds the powerplant of one 
will serve the other. 

Another Russian first has now been re- 
luctantly admitted (after equally long 
silence) in official Washington. Said Captain 
Miller, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions: “The known possession by Russia of 
the I. R. B. M. seriously prejudices our tenure 
of any base within 1,500 miles of Russian 
launching sites.” The Russian launching 
sites are unfortunately much closer; they are 
in the Czech salient; they are all along a line 
from Riga to the Bosphorus. This is essen- 
tial a plug for naval missile carriers that are 
mobile and hence less vulnerable. The state- 
ment does, however, expose the British nu- 
clear hedgehog in all its fallacy. 

The Army is on record. Said General Tof- 
toy, C. O. Redstone Arsenal: “The Army 
stopped short of a satellite in 1954. It could 
have been launched within a year (1955). 
Only slight modifications were needed to 
orbit a 15-pounder. In the meantime, the 
Navy submitted proposals for a 40-pounder— 
although it subsequently backed down to 25 
pounds. In August 1955 a committee decided 
to accept the Navy proposal. There was a 
suggestion that there need be no hurry, no 
rush, since it was tied to the Geophysical 
Year.” 





Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Gerald Dearing of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

CoTTonN COMMENT—THERE ARE THINGS THAT 
ARE WorSE THAN THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
Som BANK AND INCREASED ACREAGE IN SAME 
YEAR—FUTURE OF CoTTON Is INDICTED 


Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Benson: Is there anyone in the 
Department of Agriculture who can visualize 
what is happening to cotton and what will 
happen if the Department persists in its 
policy that it is inconsistent and impractical 
to operate the soil bank and increased acre- 
age at the same time? 

Let’s take a look at what the future holds 
if there is no legislation increasing acreage 
this year. 

First, there is the certainty of high sup- 
port levels for 1958. The supply situation 
warrants this. The increasing parity level 
makes the support level even higher. 

Second, the markets will reflect the ex- 
pected higher levels, moving upward rapidly 
and strongly. 

WILL WIDEN SPREAD 


Third, this advance of the market will 
widen the spread between the better quality 
cottons and the low grades which will re- 
main in the CCC stocks. These cottons are 
sold for export on trade differences, and 
thus discounted even more than they are 
today. When contrasted with the high 
prices of the better cottons, they will be 
most attractive to both foreign and domesic 
mills. This will mean that they will be 
bought in heavy volume at the prices at 
which they will be offered. This means that 
by July 31 the CCC stocks, except for the 
little cotton in the 1957 loan will be de- 
pleted. It means that exports will be much 
higher than estimated. 
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Fourth, with the CCC stocks bought, con- 


been reduced to levels which will require a 
loan announcement next July of 90 percent 
of parity, instead of the 86 or 87 percent 
now contemplated. 

Fifth, this same reduction of the supply 
will make it necessary for you to announce 
next October that there will be no acreage 
controls in 1959 and that the supports will 
continue at 90 percent of parity. 


WHAT OF EXPORTS? 


What of the export program with no cot- 
ton to sell from the CCC stocks? Will there 
be an export subsidy to send prices even 
higher? 

What happens to the foreign buyers who 
depend on American cotton? How do you 
explain the millions spent to recapture our 
foreign markets, if theys are lost again by 
refusal to look at the problem? 

What can be done to retain domestic 
markets if-cotton prices are allowed to move 
still higher and higher above the cost of 
synthetics, especially rayon? 

Cotton at the moment, at present prices, 
is losing the battle with rayon. Domestic 
cotton consumption is moving lower and 
lower because cotton is overpriced at these 
levels. How can it compete at 40 cents a 
pound? 

There are efforts being made to hold the 
line on prices, or even lower them slightly 
and at the same time increase acreage in 
1958 so that the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets can be assured of supplies of cotton 
adequate to meet their needs. 


MEETING OPPOSITION 


The proposition is having a difficult time 
because of those who want to maintain a 
status quo, those who want nothing more 
than high prices, regardless of the future. 

With administration opposition, it can- 
not win. With administration indifference, 
it has a chance to win. With administra- 
tion support, it undoubtedly will win. 

Can I stiggest that your staff take an- 
other look at the problem, avoiding, if pos- 
sible, the suggestions of those who have 
taken a market position on one side or the 
other, and listening to those who have the 
interest of cotton at heart—without the de- 
sire for immediate personal gains. 

You will find, I believe, that the incon- 
sistency of the soil bank and increased 
acreage fades into the background when the 
real problems are brought to the fore. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
GERALD L. DEARING. 





Chicago Symphony Orchestra and TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as is well known to everyone, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra is one of the great 
musical organizations of the world. Its 
contribution to musical interpretation 
and appreciation especially, and in a 
broad way to the cultural growth of 
Chicago and the Middle West, is beyond 
calculation. 

George A. Kuyper, one of my most dis- 
tinguished constituents, is the manager 
of this outstanding orchestra. I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include a letter 
from Mr. Kuyper that I am sure will 
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prove of interest to my colleagues in their 

















































scription television. The letter follows; 
Cuicaco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: * * * I understand 
shortly the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. will hold hearings on 
subscription television. This is a subject in 
which I am vitally interested, both as a citi- 
zen who deplores the vast quantities of infe- 
rior programs offered on my TV set and as 
manager of one of our great symphony or- 
chestras which does not have, under the pres- 
ent control of our television channels, the 
opportunity to reach vast numbers of people 
who long for good music and are présented 
with so little of it. 

Therefore, I write to beg you to use your 
good offices to see that a fair trial is given to 
subscription television since this appears to 
be the only opportunity to program our great 
symphony orchestras—which need increas. 
ingly wider support—into the homes of our | 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce A. KUYPER, A 
Manager, 


ai tek th, “wee eee 





Tribute to “Ben” Bowzer, One-Man Social 5 


Agency . 

ce Peeks, ! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS : * 
OF 

P 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE e 

OF MASSACHUSETTS > 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 st 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include editorials from the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News and Lynn Item 
which attest to the genuine affection 
which his fellow human beings had for 
Benjamin F. “Ben” Bowzer. He was 
truly an unforgettable character and 
respected and admired by all, a credit 
to his parents, his people, and his God, 

The editorials follow: ; 
[From the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News of 

November 3, 1957] 
BENJAMIN F. BowZzER 

Benjamin Franklin Bowzer (1889-1957)— 
athlete, scholar, gentleman. -A credit to his 
parents, his people, and his God. 

Such’ might be the inscription on the 
stone above the grave of the beloved West 
Lynn figure laid to rest yesterday foll B 
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an unprecedented tribute at the Church com 
the Sacred Heart. Bek: 
Ben Bowzer—is it possible that he & Web 


really gone? Will Lynn ever be the same 
without this amazing and philosophical 
character? ; 
A battered felt hat shrouded the mantle: 
greatness that was Ben Bowzer’s throughot 
life. No sartorial splendor marked | 
everyday appearance, and yet Lynn’s } 
felt honored to stand in his presence and & 
considered his friend. $3 
Next to his family, the greatest loser is 
Ben's passing are the youngsters. There af 
thousands of them and he knew them all’ 
first name. Small wonder that his 
heart gave out when one considers how 
he was weighted down by the adoring 
of 2, and yes 3 generations. Ben 
cover ground pretty fast but he 
achieve much mileage. There were too 
interruptions during his long day. 
For physical perfection, who could 
this man a 70? But like 
endowed with these great physical attri 
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Ben's strength was overshadowed by his for- 
pearance and intense interest in the circum- 
stances of his friends. 

Ben gave meaning to the Beatitudes as he 
peat his path along life’s highway. There 
are many men in Lynn who will freely tell 
of the times when he helped them over 
rough periods when limb and nerves were 
tottering. These me® came first with this 
rare individual as he began his day. 

No person who had the pleasure of know- 
ing Ben Bowzer failed to gain something 
from the magnetic personality. He would 
do anything for anybody but complain. That 
word wasn’t in his vocabulary. . 

In other columns will be reviewed the ex- 
ploits of Ben Bowzer—the athlete, the 
sportsman, the soldier, and the coach. Let 
us refiect here upon Ben Bowzer the man. 
What actualy was he, man or saint? Who 
could have done more in a lifetime than this 
man of modest parents from the hills of 
ward 7? 


[From the Lynn (Mass.) Item of November 4, 
1957] 

OnE-Man Socran AGENcY—THRONGS Par 
TrrpuTe AT “Ben” Bowzer Rires—TRAcK 
AcE, HUMANITARIAN HONORED BY GRIEVING 
FRIENDS, CLERGYMEN 


In a demonstration of exceptional grief, 
more than 1100 persons crowded Sacred 
Heart Church Saturday morning for the 
funeral of Benjamin F. “Ben” Bowzer, one 
of the city’s most widely known residents 
and a star college track star of bygone days. 

Persons from all walks of life, including 
public officials, figures in the sports world, 
educators and business and professional 
men, were among those who joined in the 
final tribute. 

The Reverend James E. Coffey, assistant at 
St. Theresa’s Church, Billerica, former assist- 
ant at Sacred Heart, was the celebrant. He 
was assisted by the Reverend Francis W. 
Beksha, deacon, and the Reverend Daniel J. 


_ Doyle, sub-deacon. 


Seated in the sanctuary were: The Rev- 
erend Ambrose B. Flynn and the Reverend 
Robert A. Doyle of St. Joseph’s Church; the 
Reverend John H. Corcoran of St. Pius 
Church; the Reverend Walter E. Kennedy, 
8. J., of Boston College High School; the 
Reverend Charles Weber of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, Quincy; and the Reverend Maurice 
P. Meade of St. Peter’s Church, Cambridge, 
former assistant at Sacred Heart Church. 

Bearers were: James Clancy, William Cal- 
lahan, Thomas Sheridan, George Cosgrove, 
William Powers and Thomas J. Welch. A 
motorized police detail was the honorary 
escort. Sergeant Edward Eagan and Ser- 
geant Daniel J. Horgan were in charge, as- 
sisted by Patrolmen George Healey, Joseph 
Moran and Leo Sullivan. 

Burial was in Pine Grove Cemetery with 
committal prayers by Father Coffey, Father 
Beksha, Father Flynn, Father Doyle, Father 
Weber and Father Meade. 


DISDAINED AUTOS 


Bowzer, who died at 69 while attending 
Mass Thursday at St, Michael’s Catholic 
Church, was renowned for disdain for motor 
transportation, his assistance to youth and 
the city’s sick. 4 

The former track star was recognized by 
thousands of Lynn residents as a man whom 
they saw frequently hustling about the city 
on foot—generally on some errand of mercy 
or good will. 

He thought nothing of from his 

Lynn home to any section of the city 

to Nahant. 7 
Often he stopped momentarily to greet a 
with a smile or handshake but he 
Rever mentioned where he was headed. : 

Very often it was to comfort, shave 
bathe some hopelessly sick person or de- 
§pondent occupant of a dreary lodging house 
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Physical and moral fitness were the key- 
note of this unusual man’s life. 


STARRED AT SYRACU: 


He was born in the Lynnhurst district of 
the city and always lived there. He was 
graduated from Burrill Grammar School, 
Lynn English High School and Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He was an all-round athlete, as 
were other members of his family, during 
high-school days but he was outstanding in 
track. 

In college he was one of the Nation’s best 
dash men. He won New England AAU 
championships while running for the South 
Boston AC following a stint in the Army 
during World War I. 

When age stopped him from participating 
in sports, he became one of the city’s fore- 
most organizers of athletic activities for 
young people. His outstanding moral caliber 
made him one of the greatest social coun- 
selors with which the city has ever been 
blessed. 

With children, his philosophy was “one 
lift per child.” The “lift” constituted of 
lifting the child into the air then lowering 
him safely to the ground, all this accom- 
panied by a warm smile or happy laugh and 
a friendly pat on the back. 

Both children and adults came to Ben 
with their problems and his wisdom and in- 
herent ggodness often mitigated or solved 
the difficulties. 


KNOWN AS WRITER 


Ben supported himself for years as a fic- 
tion writer and all his stories bore a high 
moral lesson. 

One of his stories was adopted to a tele- 
vision play and broadcast on a nationwide 
hookup. 

He once was Offered a sizable sum for his 
life story but brushed it off with a forceful 
“no.” 

Ben became interested in activities of the 
Sacred Heart parish early in life. From 1910 
through 1950, Bowzer, though a non-Catho- 
lic, threw his dynamic energy into parish 
projects. 

In 1950 he was converted to the Catholic 
faith and baptized by the Reverend James E. 
Coffey, then a parish priest at Sacred Heart. 

He was confirmed by the Most Reverend 
Jeremiah Linihan, auxiliary bishop of Bos- 
ton in December of that year. 

Father Coffey, on hearing of Ben's death, 
said: “When I think of Ben Bowzer, I think 
of the Gospel of St. Luke: ‘And he went 
about doing good.’ What more fitting epi- 
tapn could be written of Ben Bowzer? He 
was a one-man social agency.” 

Bowzer often called the Sacred Heart rec- 
tory to report to the parish priest he had 
just visited a member of the church and, 
“Father, the doctor doesn’t give him much 
time. I think he would like to see you.” 

Telephone incidents like this were so nu- 
merous that Bowzer was called by the 
priests, ‘The guardian angel of the faithful, 
the watchdog for Christ.” 

[From the Lynn (Mass.) Item of October 
31, 1957] 
“BEN” BowzZeEr 

Genuine affection for his fellow human 
beings was a dominant characteristic of 
Benjamin F. “Ben” Bowzer, who died sud- 
denly of a heart attack while attending mass 
in St. Michael’s Catholic Church in West 


‘Lynn this morning. 


Perhaps no resident of the city in the 
last two generations built up a larger or 
more 1 following: of steadfast friends 
than this kindly, zestful man whose deepest 
pleasure came from helping others. 

A track star of national fame in his youth, 
he retained his interests in sports after his 
retirement and many a West Lynn youngster 
who later became potential major league ma- 
terial could thank Ben‘for the latter’s coach- 
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ing and constant encouragement. The clean 
living demanded in successful athletic com- 
petition he carried over into the later years 
of his life and was a constant exponent of 
the benefits of physical culture. In his 
death West Lynn has lost a familiar and 
kindly figure, with deeply embeuJed re- 
ligious impulses. 





The President’s Message—A Call to 
Sacrifice and Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of this great country of ours gives 
recurrent proof that“Whenever there is 
need her people rise to heights of sacri- 
fice and action. The President’s speech 
today calls upon us all to submerge our- 
selves once again in the country’s need. 
I am sure those listening over the air 
waves rejoiced to hear him say: 

I am not here to justify the past, gloss 
over the problems of the present, or propose 
easy solutions for the future. 

I am here to state what I believe to be 
right and what I believe to be wrong; and to 
propose action for correcting what I think 
wrong. 


It was good to hear him say: 

My profoundest conviction is that the 
American people will say, as one man: No 
matter what the exertions or sacrifices, we 
shall maintain that necessary strength. 


His brief picture of our military 
strength was gratifying, particularly be- 
cause he made no secret of the fact that 
we must exert ourselves in all directions. 
It is the vital necessity of action today 
to ensure our strength of tomorrow. 

His emphasis upon the economic 
offensive launched by the Soviet Union 
is more than timely. Many of us have 
seen in our travels the encroachments 
made by this offensive against free na- 
tions. Once it is in the open here and we 
are all challenged as we were this morn- 
ing, we can move into this area with 
courage and intelligent determination. 

Again, as we sat in the House Chamber 
and listened, we found a very real relief 
in the strong emphasis he put upon the 
defense reorganization and accelerated 
defense effort. 

At every point it was clear that the 
President trusts the people of this coun- 
try, and expects an intelligent reaction 
to the program he submitted in eight 
categories, the details of which will come 
to us in other messages. 

Particularly was I struck by the sen- 
tence, “Most people now realize that our 
programs of military aid and defense 
support are an integral part of our own 
defense effort.” 

To us in Ohio, it was particularly 
good to hear him quote President Mc- 
Kinley in the words he spoke in 1901, 
“Isolation is no longer possible or desir- 
able. The period of exclusiveness is 
past,” and from there he spoke with deep 
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understanding and feeling of the need of 
scientific cooperation with out allies. 

I was particularly struck that in the 
category of education and research he 
emphasized the need of a balanced pro- 
gram. Particularly heartening were his 
words: 

Scrupulous attention has been paid to 
maintaining local control of educational 
policy, spurring the maximum amount of 
local effort, and to avoiding undue stress on 
the physical sciences at the expense of other 
branches of learning. 


He made no secret of the increases 
necessary, though he noted his hope 
that even with these, our budget might 
be balanced. 

True to himself and to his firm con- 
viction that the United States must hold 
high the torch of peace, the eighth 
category was devoted to this subject: 

Our greatest hope for success lies in a 
universal fact: the people of the world, as 
people, have always#@#wanted peace and want 
peace now. 

The problem, then, is to find a way of 
translating this universal desire into action. 

This will require more than words of 
peace. It requires works of peace. 


Some of his concluding words bear 
repeating: 

These actions demand and expect two 
things of the American people: sacrifice, and 
a high degree of understanding. For sacri- 
fice to be effective it must be intelligent. 
Sacrifice must be made for the right pur- 
pose and in the right place—even if that 
place happens to come close to home. 

My friends of the Congress: the world is 
waiting to see how wisely and decisively a 
free representative government will now act. 

I believe that this Congress possesses and 
will display the wisdom promptly to do its 
part in translating into law the actions de- 
manded by our Nation's interests.. But, to 
make aw effective, our kind of government 
needs the full voluntary support of millions 
of Americans for these actions. 

I am fully confident that the response of 
the Congress and of the American people 
will make this time of test a time of honor. 
Mankind then will see more clearly than 
ever that the future belongs, not to the 
concept of the regimented atheistic. state, 
but to the people—the God-fearing, peace- 
loving people of all the world. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with humility and 
humbleness of heart, that I say very 
simply, we are fortunate that in these 
days a leader has been raised up, and 
I pray with you that he may be given 
wisdom, increasing .understanding, un- 
faltering courage, and that we, the 
people of the United States may follow 
joyously behind him, 





Hudson-Champlain Celebration 
Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 


duced a resolution which would create 
a Hudson-Champlain Commission to 


“Hudson and Champlain. 
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celebrate the 350th anniversary of the 
exploration of the Hudson River. 

Our country’s very beginnings go back 
to a small number of intrepid explorers 


-who piloted their small sailing craft 


across the Atlantic to expand man’s 
knowledge of the new world. One of 
those explorers, Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman sailing under the flag of the 
Netherlands in 1609 went beyond New 
York Harbor to find one of this country’s 
most important rivers, a river bearing his 
name, which forms part of the boundary 
between the great States of New Jersey 
and New York. 

In the same year of 1609 the gallant 
soldier, Samuel de Champlain, sailing 
in the service of France, discovered Lake 
Champlain which forms part of the 
boundary line between the States of Ver- 
mont and New York. Since these two 
voyages were the beginning of settle- 
ments whose influence on our culture, 
law, and commerce extended through 
generations to the present day, and since 
the settlements thus founded became a 
link joining the old world with the new, 
I feel and I am sure all will agree, that 
it is only fitting to celebrate thegHudson- 
Champlain discoveries in order that we 
may rekindle in our present generation 
a respect and reverence for this coun- 
try’s keystone beginnings. 

In 1959 New York State will celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the voyages of 
Gov. Averell 
Harriman has already appointed a civic 
committee to promote this celebration. 
The newspapers throughout the State 
have been generous in their coverage of 
this forthcoming event. 

On well-considered adyice I am asking 
members of the New York State delega- 
tiou im Congress as well as, members of 
the New Jersey and Vermont delegations 
each to sponsor a resolution in this ses- 
sion, calling for the Hudson-Champlain 
Commission. The aim of such simultan- 
eous action is to demonstrate to the Con- 
gress the unanimity which exists at the 
State level. Further, the provisions of 
the resolution are drawn to insure its 
bipartisan character. 





Report by Congressman Edwin B. Dooley, 
26th District, New York, on His Inspec- 
tion of Federal Highways, Harbors, 
Flood Areas, and Federal Buildings in 
Certain Sections of the United States 
and Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting the following report as one 
of a delegation of Representatives who 
are members of the House Committee on 
Public Works. The inspection covered 
a@ period from October 22 to November 
20. Permission was requested and 


= " 


January 9 





granted to reproduce the report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Nothing herein should be regarded as 
representing the official viewpoint of the 
committee. The findings in this report 
reflect my personal conclusions after 
studying the sites specified. 

The official repox€ of the committee, 
which I shall endorse, will be forthcom. 
ing at a later date. 

‘My reason for accepting members| 
on the committee was twofold. First, I 
wanted to fulfill my obligations as 4 
member of one of the most important 
committees of the House of Representa. 
tives by studying firsthand those proj- 
ects for which G.vernment money has 
been appropriated, or for which formal 
requests for funds have been made. 

The second reason was equally im- 
portant. I wanted to ascertain if the 
desire for statehood for Hawaii was 
founded on a valid basis. My conclusion 
is stated in the addendum to this report, 

The entire inspection trip was made 


in close collaboration with the United _ 


States Army Corps of Engineers. This 
important segment of the Armed Forces 
proved constantly that it is performing 
with intelligence and dispatch a difficult 
function of public service which has 
been and will continue to be of invalu- 
able benefit to the well-being of our 
country. 

The itinerary was as follows: 

October 17-18: Illinois road projéct 
(AASHO). 

October 23: U. S. 101, San Francisco, 
Coyote Dam, Russian River projects. 

October 24: U. S. 40 to Carquine 
Bridge, Vallejo, Benicia and Martinez} 
public hearing at Martinez on Federal 
highway bill and related matters; Wal- 
nut Creek. 

October 25: Stockton, Calif.; flood- 
control problems and island levees; 
meeting at port of Stockton. 

October 28: Los Angeles; study of 
Santa Ana and San Diego Freeways; 
inspection of San Diego Harbor with 
United States engineers; meeting with 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 

October 29: Inspection of State high- 
ways in San Diego area as far as Mexican 
border; inspection of United States cus- 
toms and immigration buildings at San 
Ysidro; meeting at Tia Juana sponsored 
by United States customs officials. 

October 30: Inspection of Riverside, 


Colton, and San Bernardino Freeways, © 


and Riverside Board of Trade. 
October 31: Inspection with United 
States engineers of Los Angeles and Long 


Branch Harbors; inspection of highways — 


en route; meetings with members of Les 
Angeles Metropolitan Traffic Association, — 
Automobile Club of Southern California, | 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Z 
Angeles Board of Harbor Comm 
and Metropolitan’ ‘Transportation 
neering Board. 

November 1: Inspection of high 
en route to Paso Robles via Castaic, Ven 
tura, and Santa Barbara: meeting @ 
anata Barbara with chamber of a 
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nowaubar 2: “Inspection of hig: 
at Salinas, Monterey, and Santa 
meeting at Monterey with local 4 
executives. — 
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November 4: Boarded S. S. Matsonia 
for Hawaii. 
November 9: Arrived at Hawaii. 
-November 9-19: Inspections and for- 
mal hearings on islands of Oahu, Hawaii, 
Kauai, Maui, and Molokai; inspection of 
navigation projects at Honolulu Harbor, 
Kahului Harbor and Breakwater, Hilo, 
Kalepolepo Harbor; inspection of flood 
projects at Iao Stream, Wailua River; in- 
spection of Wailua Channel improve- 
ments, intraterritorial highways on 
Oahu, Hawaii, and Maui; beach erosion 
Federal buildings at Wailua, Maui, T. H. 
FINDINGS 


The Illinois road project being con- 
ducted at Ottawa, Ill, under the super- 
vision of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the State 
of Illinois Road Commission is poten- 
tially of such far reaching consequence 
that it would take chapters to do the sub- 
ject justice. 

The enterprise is designed to study 
road building from all aspects and is im- 
plemented by ingenious devices which 
will ascertain with mathematical preci- 
sion the centrifugal tire pull of heavy 
vehicles, the wear and tear caused by 
surface friction, the contraction and ex- 
pansion of ‘bridge supports, and so forth. 
These devices, a number of which were 
indigenous to the project, have been in- 
vented by the engineers of ASSHO in 
collaboration with staff members of the 
Illinois Highway Department. 

The project is being conducted in col- 
laboration with the United States Army 
to ascertain certain fatigue factors. 

With us on this inspection was Ber- 
tram Tallamy, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, who was most favorably 
impressed with the entire conduct of the 
project. The results of the undertaking 
are being awaited with interest not only 
by highway officials of our own country 
but by those of other areas throughout 
the world. . 

PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


The overall program of the Public 


Works Committee pertaining to the de- . 


velopment of our Federal interstate 
highway systems, the improvement and 
development of harbors, the elimination 
and control of floods in affected areas, 
and the construction and maintenance 
of Federal buildings is meritorious and 
far reaching, and deserves the contin- 
ued support of the Congress of the 
United States. , 

Impressive results of the impact of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1956 on the 
economy of a* given area was apparent 
in the State of California where intra- 
State freeways constructed with the aid 
of thé 90 to 10 percent formula of Fed- 
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our economy. It is contemplated that 
50,000 miles of interstate highways will 
eventually provide mediums of transpor- 
tation for the swift and efficient move- 
ment of urban populations or military 
forces. " 

Never in world history has any con- 
struction program approached in dimen- 
sions or expenditures the highway pro- 
gram as envisioned under the Federal 
Defense Highway Act of 1956. By the 
time it is completed more than $50 bil- 
lion will have been expended. Motorists 
will have easy access to cities far re- 
moved from their homes. Commerce 
and industry will be favorably affected. 
Our social habits will experience trans- 
formations. Our Nation will advance in 
many directions via wheels. 

HAWAII 


In cooperation with the Pacific di- 
vision of the Army Corps of Engineers— 
Brig. Gen. Ellsworth I. Davis—a thor- 
ough investigation of Hawaii’s roads, 
rivers and harbors, flood conditions, and 
Federal buildings was undertaken. The 
Corps of Engineers acting through the 
offices of Lt. Col. McGlachlin Hatch 
provided splendid cooperation at all 
times. 

Roads and harbors were studied at 
Honolulu, Oahu, Hilo, Hawaii, Maaleaa, 
Maui, Kahului, Kaunakakai, Molokai, 
Nawilili, and Kauai. Flood problems 
were surveyed at sites at Oahu, Maui, and 
Hawaii. 

My conclusions after studying the 
roads and harbors may best be summed 
up in one word—inadequate. Hawaii’s 
islands are handicapped by inadequate 
roads and by harbors too small and 
dangerous for the amount of traffic they 
are required to handle. 

Only on Oahu are the roads as modern 
as they should be, and that is due to 
the fact that Honolulu is a modern city 
with a good government and an active 
chamber of commerce. But even on 
Oahu, roads are not sufficient in num- 
ber or design to provide ready access 
for the military and citizens to certain 
parts of the island. 

On the island of Hawaii, the roads— 
intraterritorial—are inadequate. The 
same is true on the other islands. How- 
ever, around Wailui on Maui, there are 
some excellent highways. 

Hawaii does not participate in the 
Federal Defense Highway Act, and con- 
sequently the Federal contribution to its 
intraterritorial roads is on the custom- 
ary 50-50 basis which prevails in the 
intrastate highways on the mainland. 
Were Hawaii included in the act, like 
any of the 48 States it would receive 
contributions on the 90-10 percent 
formula basis. This would prove a boon 
to Hawaii’s highway program. With the 
Federal Government paying 90 cents on 
the dollar, Hawaii could advance its 
road building program rapidly. 

Because of climatic conditions and 
the substance of the terrain, road build- 
ing in most areas of the islands is less 
expensive than on the mainland. Tun- 
neling, however, as through the Pali 
Pass on Oahu—$9 million—is an ex- 
pensive operation. 

It is the conviction of the writer that 
Hawaii, even though a Territory and not 
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contiguous to the mainland, should—by 
a special amendment—have been in- 
cluded in the Defense Highway Act of 
1956 and thus permitted to benefit by 
its provisions. 

There are heavy concentrations of Air 
Force, Army, Navy and Marine person- 
nel and materiel on the Island of Oahu, 
yet insufficient roads on that island 
hamper facile movement of military 
personnel. 

To claim we should provide adequate 
roads only on the mainland is specious. 
The defense of the people of Hawaii is 
equally important to defense of people 
on the mainland. 

The islands of Hawaii are in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, 2,200 miles from our Pacific 
coast. They lack harbors, despite their 
hundreds of miles of coastline. So 
Small and dangerous are several of their 
main sheltered anchorages that when 
the wind reaches a velocity of 25 miles 
Or more large ships cannot venture 
within the bounds of the seawall, but 
must remain outside. This is particu- 
larly true at Hilo, where there is a dan- 
gerous surge of the sea, and at Kahului 
Harbor at Maui. 

By providing adequate harbors at 
Honolulu, Hilo, Kaunakakai—Molokai— 
and Kahului, and enhancing the small 
boat harbor at Maulaea, the potential 
of commerce would be immeasurably in- 
creased, and the danger to large vessels 
decreased. 

The Public Works Committee has au- 
thorized construction work and im- 
provements in certain harbors of Ha- 
waii, but more and larger projects are 
in order. 

The percentage increase in pleasure 
boating indicated in the last 5 years on 
the mainland has not been reflected in 
Hawaiian waters, due to the absence of 
sufficient sheltered anchorages. The 
rugged shoreline of the islands offers 
few places of refuge from sudden storms. 

In order to offset this situation the 
people of Hawaii have voted to pool the 
refunds on marine gasoline and ear- 
mark the same for the development of 
planned boating harbors. 

Floods take place ow certain areas of 
the islands when sudden storms on the 
mountains pour torrents into low-lying 
villages. At Iao in Maui, at the conflu- 
ence of two streams, the turbulent wa- 
ters have raised havoc with the homes of 
hundreds of residents. At Kihii the wa- 
ter rolls over thousands of areas to flood 
the roads. 

There is nothing unique about Ha- 
waii’s floods, but they are severe enough 
to warrant Federal aid in surmounting 
them. In Los Angeles, for example, 
where a great city has been plagued by 
flash, floods from the mountains, huge 
culverts have been constructed to speed 
the water to the sea. Similar devices 
might be erected in modified form in the 
affected areas of Hawaii, when the threat 
of inundation to large segments of the 
population is imminent. 

BUILDINGS 

The federally owned building which 
the committee visited at Wailui, Maui, is 
in a sad state of repair. Termites and 
dry rot have wrought destruction to the 
interior and the appearance is one of 
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shameful neglect. 
be replaced. 

The post office on the island is also too 
small for the demands placed upon it. 
Consideration should be given to con- 
struction of a new Federal building on 
the federally owned lot on Maui, to 
house both the post office and the Gov- 
ernment offices of the Internal Revenue 
Department. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


The Hawaiian Islands are an integral 
part of the United States and should be 
given the same consideration as the sep- 
arate States of the Union. 

Consideration should be given to the 
enactment of an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956 to include 
Hawaii on the same basis as a State, in 
order that it shall have the advantage of 
the provisions of the act. 

Authorization for expansion of the 
harbor of Hawaii for reasons of safety 
and the development of commerce, is in 
order. 

Impetus should be given to a road con- 
struction program for the islands. 

Consideration should be given to the 
granting of a Federal subsidy for a ferry 
system from island to island—with ade- 
quate ferry slips being provided by the 
Federal Government so as to permit au- 
tomobiles to be transported from island 
to island. 

Incentive should be given to pleasure 
boating by the development of several 
small harbors like Maalaea on the island 
of Maui. 

Flood-control projects should be un- 
dertaken on a greater scale at Maui. 

The Federal buildings at Wailui, Maui, 
should be replaced with a modern 
edifice. 


The building should 


ADDENDUM 


The Hawaiian Islands constitute an 
invaluable bulwark of American strength 
in the Pacific Ocean. They constitute a 
bastion of democracy in a Polynesian 
setting. They provide a haven for our 
fieet and our Air Force where most 
needed. 

The people of the islands, despite their 
differing origins—34 percent are Japa- 
nese—are intensely pro-American and 
. Americans. During World War Ii there 
was no act of sabotage on the islands, 
even though the population is hetero- 
geneous. When the Nisei battalion, 
which had won distinction for unusual 
heroism on the battlefields of Europe, 
was being formed a call went out for 
2,500 men. No less than 6,000 re- 
sponded. 

Hawaii is ready for statehood. Its 
-Population is over 500,000. Its Terri- 
toriai government is fashioned along the 
same lines as our county and town gov- 
ernments. The desire of the residents— 
as shown in a referendum less than a 
decade ago—is to gain recognition as a 
State. 

The main obstacle to statehood is the 
fact that Hawaii is not contiguous to any 
other State of the Union. Yet in point 
of time and communication it is closer 
to Washington than was California at 
the time of its admission as a State. 

To deny Hawaii statehood because it 
is an island segment or because of ru- 
mors that some of its citizens are ultra- 
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liberal is shortsighted. We need 
Hawaii as a State and time will prove 
the validity of that viewpoint. 





1957 “‘Thanks-Giviag Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Miehael Lourie, 
president, 1957 Thanks-Giving Crusade, 
sponsored by the Greater Boston Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, Inc., in 
Boston. 

The letter follows: 


1957 THANKS-GIVING CRUSADE, 
Boston, Mass., January 7, 1958. 
Representative THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LANE: Very recently, 
members of the Massachusetts Commission 
for Facilities for Retarded Children met with 
a great many of the key government officers 
in Washington to discuss the various kinds 
of Federal aid available to promote programs 
for mentally retarded children. They came 
back with most satisfactory reports of their 
conferences. 

After so many years of unconcern for the 
plight of the mentally retarded in our 
country, who number 5 million and repre- 
sent 10 million parents, it is most hearten- 
ing to these groups vitally concerned with 
progress for the mentally handicapped, to 
see that our national offices in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, par- 
ticularly, are so aware of the problem and 
so interested in doing something about it 
on 2 local level. 

This has been made possible in great mea- 
sure because of the new awareness and in- 
terest in this problem by our national legis- 
lators. We have closely followed the voting 
and the activities of representatives of the 
State of Massachusetts in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. These 
have indicated to us that you too, have the 
interests of these children foremost in your 
mind. Because so many parents’ associa- 
tions (26 in our State) and State and com- 
munity offices and services have only 
recently become aware of the tremendous 
possibilities for helping to make these 
youngsters productive men and women in 
our communities. A great many programs 
are still on paper and in the planning state. 
The next 5 years of service to the mentally 
retarded will be vital years in establishing 
programs for boys and girls and young 
adults in abundance, through both private 
and public facilities. 

In returning to Washington, to begin the 
new legislative year, our association, which 
includes nearly 1,000 members, plus 1,000 wo- 
men in an auxiliary (Friends of BARC) and 
about 300 young adults, urges you to con- 
tinue to support the programs which will 
make so much difference in the coming 
years to the mentally retarded and to the 
general well-being of our State of Massa- 
chusetts. Any money spent on these chil- 
dren and young adults is definitely an 
investment in the future, both humani- 
tarian and economic, which wil] yield rich 
rewards and benefits to our society. 

If we can furnish you with additional 
statistics and information, or meet with you 








at your convenience, we will be most happy 
to do so. 

In closing, we wish only to add that while 
we are wholeheartedly in agreement with the 
financial demands that will be made on our 
defense program, we are convinced that the 
strength of our Nation lies not only in this 
direction, but in the methods we find to use 
the maximum potential of all our people, 
aid to the retarded, so that in the future, they 
may not become dependent, but indepen- 
dent and contributing members of our so- 
ciety. We feel this also plays an important 
role in our national well-being. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lourie, 
President, 





Evaluation of the NATO Conference 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I made mention of the Chal- 
lenge of Our Times and inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent piece 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Lippmann’s article was, in fact, 
the culmination of a series of excellent 
articles he had previously written analyz- 
ing America’s present posture before the 
free nations of the world. His previous 
articles had dealt with various facets 
of the NATO Conference and the in- 
transigent attitude of our Secretary of 
State. 

In order that the full reasoning ad- 
vanced by Mr. Lippmann be before each 
Member of this body during the coming 
session, I have asked unanimous consent 
that the four pieces by Mr. Lippmann 
be printed in full in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 18, 1957] 
Tue Soviet PEACE OFFENSIVE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In what was evidently a well-oiled auto- 
matic response, brought off without the ex- 
penditure of any brainpower, the State 
Department dismissed the whole elaborate 


Soviet peace offensive as propaganda de- 
signed to influence the NATO Conference. 


There is no doubt that the Russians would 


like to influence the countries that belong 
to NATO. But when we have said that, we 
have still to ask ourselves whether the Rus- 
sians have put out anything that NATO has 
to listen to and to examine seriously. 

They have said at least one thing which 
will be listened to in Europe, and which we 
cannot afford to ignore. They have sug- 
gested that there should be established 8 


zone in the center of Europe—consisting of 
the two Germanys, Poland, and Czechoslo-— 


For they realize that if the two Germanys 








There is undoubtedly a mass of 
German people, even in West Germany, 
would support the idea. 
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this time to make any precise commitments 
for missile bases. 

The Soviet Union, in other words, is pro- 

ing to make a limited local disarmament 
agreement which corresponds with the vital 
interests of the German Nation. Such an 
agreement would also correspond with the 
very wide and deep feeling all over. Europe 
that it would be better if a reunited Ger- 
many were not also a nuclear power. The 
Russian suggestion, therefore, is on its face 
negotiable. For on its face it offers to ex- 
tend to Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many the kind of limited disarmament which 
the West Germans would, if they are free 
to choose, like to adopt for themselves. 

The idea may, of course, be mere propa- 
ganda, in the sense that the Russians have 
put it out with the intention of using it not 
to reach an agreement but as a trading 
counter to arrive at something else. Even 
if that is their intention, there is only one 
way to prove that they are conducting mere 
propaganda. That is to explore the idea 
thoroughly and tenaciously in a careful ne- 
gotiation. ; 

The practical test of sincerity is whether 
the Soviet Union is willing to settle on this 
one proposal for nuclear disarmament in 
the center of Europe, or whether this pro- 
posal is tied to all the Soviet Union’s other 
proposals, and can be adopted only if it is 
part of a big package deal. No large package 
deal is possible in the foreseeable future, and 
every government knows it. The surest 
sign of a sincere readiness to negotiate is the 
willingness to enter into specifiic and limited 
agreements. It is a pretty good working 
rule in this matter that when a government 
insists on settling too many questions at 
once, it is not really in the mood to settle 
any of them. 

If this is true, as I believe it is, then this 
extremely interesting Rusian proposal can- 
not be answered at NATO by large words 
about our very complicated plans for gen- 
eral disarmament, This is a proposal for 
limited and specific disarmament in the 
most critical area of the globe. Until the 
proposal is either adopted or fully exposed 
and discredited, our military plans for 
NATO will be the subject of constant con- 
troversy in every European Parliament. 

There is a certain similarity, which may 
have a useful moral, between the condition 
of the NATO Alliance today and the condi- 
tion of the Allied alliance in 1917. That was 
the year when America was drawn into the 
First World War and revolutionary Russia 
was withdrawing from the war. The West- 
ern alliance was dangerously demoralized, 
and President Wilson saw quickly that if 
the alliance was to be revived and consoli- 
dated, two great things had to be done. 
The military power of the United States 
had to be mobilized, and at the same time, 
indeed before it could be fully mobilized, 
the people of the alliance had to be con- 
vinced that they were suffering and endur- 
ing for the sake of a good peace. 

The moral I draw from this is that Mr. 
Dulles, the real architect of our foreign 
Policy, is concerned with only half the 
Problem. He truly believes in arming the 
alliance. - But for one reason or another, he 
does not believe in, or perhaps he does not 
understand fully, the other half of the prob- 
lem—that a great alliance must be armed not 
only with rockets but with hope. 

If he did understand "this half of the 
Problem, he would long since have taught 
the spokesmen of the State Department that 


when they talk like hopeless men who be- 


lieve in nothing, they are demoralizing the 
alliance of the democracies. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 19, 1957] 

AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN Paris 
(By Walter Lippmann). 
As the NATO meeting ends, it is harder 
ever to understand what we expected 
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to accomplish by inflating its importance. 
Our purpose, apparently, was to rally the 
Europeans to two ideas. One was that we 
should arm them with intermediate-range 
missiles. The other was that they should 
steadfastly reject the notion of negotiating 
with the Russians. 

As the missiles do not now exist, and will 
not be ready for at least a year, we were ask- 
ing the Europeans to be highly provocative 
though they remained undefended. They 
were to provoke the Russians by agreeing to 
set up missile sites long before the missiles 
could be stationed at the sites. And they 
were to provoke the Russians further by re- 
fusing to talk seriously with them. 

This program was such a crude miscalcu- 
lation of European interests and of European 
feelings that it is no wonder the conference 
has shown such spectacular lack of confi- 
dence in American leadership. 

The Norwegians and the Danes have re- 
jected the American military proposal. The 
British, the Dutch, and the Turks have ac- 
cepted it, though it is far from certain that 
the British Government has the support of 
the country and is able to make an enduring 
commitment. The continentals, most par- 
ticularly the Germans, have not accepted and 
have not rejected the Dulles military pro- 
posals. They have taken an option on these 
proposals. They are treating these options 
as a bargaining asset in the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations which, following the Bulganin 
note, they intend to have with the Rus- 
sians. 

Not the least significant development in 
these last days is that the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations with Russia are to be undertaken 
separately by various countries, particularly, 
it’: must be said again, by West Germany. 
What Mr. Dulles has accomplished by his 
loud and public. protests against negotiation 
has been to disqualify himself as the nego- 
tiator in the negotiations which will never- 
theless be carried on. The United States will 
no doubt be informed and consulted during 
these negotiations. But the principal ne- 
gotiator for the western alilance will be Dr. 
Adenauer. 

The decline of American leadership in 
NATO is due primarily, of course, to the 
strategic consequences of the presumed 
change in the balance of power. The bal- 
ance, which has turned against us because 
the Russians are ahead of us in the big 
missiles, cannot be righted effectively by the 
medium-range missiles which Mr. Dulles has 
offered the Europeans. Unless in Europe and 
Africa there were hundreds of missile sites, 
too many to be knocked out by the Rus- 
sians, it is a great question whether a few 
missile sites have any serious deterrent 
power, 

Our military leadership of NATO is bound 
to be very weak unless and until we have 
in active operation on our own territory bat- 
teries of intercontinental missiles. This 
cannot be done soon, and the world will not 
stand still while we are working to arm 
ourselyes. What we shall find, what in fact 
we have already found in Paris this week is 
that if we renounce diplomacy in the man- 
ner of Mr. Dulles, our allies cannot and 
will not follow our lead. 

Mr. Dulles will find himself from now on 
in a very awkward position. He is the for- 
eign minister of the strongest power of the 
NATO alliance. On the crucial question of 
negotiating with our great adversary, he is 
dogmatically at odds with the interests and 
the purposes of most, if not all, of our Euro- 
pean allies. He has dug himself in, first, 
by an interview broadcast in Europe by the 
BBC just before the Paris meeting—and sec- 
ond, by his funereal statement in the cur- 
rent issue of Life magazine. 

‘The immediate effect, as we know, is that 
he is to sit on the sidelines while the 
Germans talk with Moscow. But what will 
be the effect in the future if, as might hap- 
pen, the ‘negotiations arrive at something 
which is attractive in Europe but requires 
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the participation of the United States Gov- 
ernment? If, then, there is a failure, will it 
ever be possible for Mr. Dulles to persuade 
the people of the world that he has not 
meant the negotiations to fail? This is a 
heavy burden which he has chosen—no 
doubt most conscientiously—to carry on his 
shoulders. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 24, 1957] 


THE WILL To NEGOTIATE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


As was expected by the authors of the 
NATO communique, the Soviet Government 
has promptly rejected their proposal to nego- 
tiate about disarmament. This may give 
some satisfaction to those who believe that 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union is a 
danger to the Western World, and that our 
security and salvation lie in a steedfast and 
stony refusal to be drawn into serious diplo- 
matic conversations. 

I think that those who take this view are 
greatly mistaken, and that if we persist in 
making a policy of not wanting to negotiate, 
we shall do incalculable and perhaps irre- 
parable harm to our position in the world. 
For this policy, which is incarnate in Mr. 
Dulles personally, is tantamount to granting 
the Soviet Government a monopoly on the 
issue of peace. It is a guaranty that we 
ourselves will not compete in this field, that 
the Soviet Government can make any pro- 
posals it chooses with no real risk of having 
its hand called. The policy carries with it 
a built-in certainty that the United States 
will accept the onus in the eyes of mankind 
of having made it inevitable that all peace 
proposals come to nothing. 

It is not often that a great power makes 
it so easy for its rival. 

The next 3 years or so will be a critical 
time for the NATO alliance. On the most 
optimistic assumptions, it will take at least 
that long to begin to close the gap which has 
been opened up between the rate of Soviet 
and the rate of American military techno- 
logical progress. It is almost certatn that in 
the years immediately ahead the gap will be- 
come wider rather than narrower. This will 
mean that for a critical period our European 
allies will feel themselves to be more and 
more vulnerable. 

The coming 3 years will also be a period 
of great political uncertainty among the 
leading NATO powers. President Eisen- 
hower has 3 more years to serve, and 
then there will be a Presidential election. 
At the very least, despite the best efforts of 
Mr. Hagerty, it is only too evident that the 
President has very limited reserves of en- 
ergy. In Great Britain, there will be an 
election during this critical period. In 
Germany, Dr. Adenauer is not getting any 
younger. There is no telling what will hap- 
pen in France. 

The chances are better than even that in 
the course of the next 3 years the leading 
NATO ‘powers in Europe will become less 
willing than they are now to stand where 
Mr. Dulles stands. Even now, Dr. Adenauer 
and Mr. Macmillan had to insist at Paris 
that Mr. Dulles do something to disguise his 
inflexibility. 

The real danger in the Dulles policy is 
that if the United States does not lead the 
Western World in the effort to negotiate 
peace, there will be an explosion of neutral- 
ist and nationalist sentiment which will 
shatter the alliance. What we are doing 
under Mr. Dulles’ domination of our foreign 
policy is to renounce the political leadership 
of the Western alliance. We are alienating 
the confidence and affection of the peoples 
of the alliance. We are preparing the way 
for a political crisis in which it will be each 
nation for itself and the devil take the 
hindmost. . 

In saying this, I have no.illusion whatso- 
ever that an overall general settlement can 
be negotiated with the Soviet Union, now 
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or in the foreseeable future. On the con- 
tary, I feel sure that no such general set- 
tlement is in prospect. 

What may be possible is a series of lim- 
ited, localized, specific agreements—made 
one at a time, quietly and carefully negoti- 
ated. It should be the assumption of our 
foreign policy that agreements of this kind 
are possible. We should proclaim the as- 
sumption through someone who believes 
that they are possible. And on that as- 
sumption we should then be steadfast and 
persevering. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of De- 
cember 26, 1957] 
THE PROBLEM OF SINCERITY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Toward the end of the television report 
On Monday evening, the President said that 
“to bring about such an easing of tension we 
believe that clear evidence of Communist 
integrity and sincerity in negotiation and 
action is all that is required.” The question 
is what would be clear evidence of integ- 
rity and sincerity in negotiation? 

If we look at the record, examining it ob- 
jectively and without preconceptions, the 
evidence shows, I submit, that some aggree- 
ments negotiated with the Soviet Union 
have been observed very well and that others 
have been violated. It is not true, as some 
among us like to say, that the Soviet Union 
always breaks its agreements, and it is not 
true, of course, that the Soviet Union al- 
ways keeps its agreements. 

The problem is to discern what is the 
difference between agreements that will work 
and agreements that will not work. If we 
can define that difference, we shall have a 
practical yardstick, something more than 
our own subjective wishes and fears, to de- 
termine how “clear” is the “evidence of in- 
tegrity and sincerity.” 

A study of the record will show, I believe, 
that the agreements which have worked best 
have been those which fixed definite bound- 
aries beyond which military forces may not 
advance or to which they must withdraw. 
On the other hand, agreements to do this or 
that behind or across the military boundary 
lines have proved to be highly unreliable and 
have usually foundered in tedious and frus- 
trating debate. 

The Yalta agreements, for example, have 
stood up quite well insofar as they fixed the 
boundary lines between the Soviet forces and 
the Western military forces. But the Yalta 
agreements about the character of the East 
European governments behind the lines of 
the Red army have been entirely nullified, as 
have also the original agreements to unify 
the four zones of occupied Germany. 

The Austrian Treaty, which required the 
military evacuation of Austrian Territory and 
its military neutralization, has worked. But 
the ambiguous formula about the unification 
of Germany which was adopted at Geneva 
has not worked. I myself cannot believe that 
Mr. Dulles, who, of course, knows the record, 
can ever have imagined that he had really 
reached an agreement about Germany with 
Mr. Molotov. If he did imagine that, as he 
now says he did, he was much more gullible 
and far less astute than we all know him 
to be. 

If there were time and space to do it here, 
I believe it could be proved in great detail 
that the agreements which work are those 
which deal with, as we may put it for short, 
the deployment of organized military forces; 
the agreements which work badly or not at 
all are those which require collaboration and 
depend on general notions, which are hard 
to define, which lend themselves to double 
meanings, such as unity, liberty, democracy. 

A decisive reason why agreements on the 
depioyment of forces are workable is that 
there is no’ problem of enforcement by in- 
spection. The Red army is out of Austria, 
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and it cannot come back without all the 
world knowing it instantly. There is no need 
of a corps of inspectors to watch whether 
the agreement to evacuate Austria is being 
observed. Military forces of the size needed 
for an aggression by invasion are too big 
to be hidden. For this reason, it can be said 
that agreements on military deployment are 
self-enforcing. 

In my view, therefore, the thread to take 
hold of in this tangled skein is the suggestion 
from Moscow that there be a limitation of 
nuclear arms in, and perhaps even a military 
evacuation of, a great area in Central Europe, 
covering the two Germanys, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Nobody knows. whether 
Moscow is serious about this, or that it would 
negotiate seriously about it. What we can 
know is that this is the type of agreement 
which, if it were arrived at, would be likely 
to be workable. 

On the other hand, there is little prospect 
of a successful negotiation and a reliable 
agreement, be it on the western terms or on 
the Soviet terms, about disarmament in 
general. The whole disarmament business, 
in fact, is on both sides more propaganda 
than anything else, and the more elaborate 
and complicated our programs become, the 
more certain we can be that nobody is really 
serious about them. 

If, therefore, we are ourselves sincerely 
looking for evidence of Russian sincerity in 
negotiation, we shall look for it in some con- 
crete issue having to do with the deploy- 
ment of forces. We shall undertake a care- 
ful diplomatic exploration of sdme specific 
and limited aspect of the Soviet proposals to 
do something about the weapons and the 
armies that are stationed in the heart of 
Europe. 





Some Aspects of Foreign Aid, by Former 
Ambassador Spruille Braden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Honorable Spruille Braden has 
served his country with distinction al- 
though not in an official capacity at this 
time, nevertheless, he maintains an in- 
terest in the welfare of our Nation. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an address by Mr. Braden de- 
livered on October 17, 1957. I feel sure 
that Members of this House will find 
his statement most interesting: 

When John Hooper asked me to speak on 
foreign aid and what title I could give, I 
replied; let’s just say “Some aspects of for- 
eign aid,” because it now has grown to such 
huge and dangerous dimensions. Each year 
there are literally thousands upon thousands 
of pages in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and 
committee reports on this subject describ- 


operation Administration,-otherwise known 
as ICA. There are terrific bureaucratic 
pressures for the proliferation both of func- 
tion and of organization and I may say for 
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analysis, the public in a democracy is en. — 
titled to know what is being done with the 

taxpayers’ money. In this case, neither you 
nor any of the taxpayers, nor any Member 6 
of Congress, really knows what is going on, 0 
These bureaucrats play upon the sentj- P 
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mentalism of the United States people. Let 
me say parenthetically here that we in the 
United States are the most sentimental peo- 


ple in the world, Bar none. In this whole Ss 
subject of foreign aid there is a considerable oO" 
measure of sentimentalism. g! 

Because no one of these bureaucrats knows tk 
what an undeveloped area is; they can't de- li 
fine it. They can’t define what is the dif. al 
ference between a primeval civilization, such m 
as we have in many parts of the world, and Al 
a primitive civilization—each with all the cic 


unending variations of economies, cultures, 
and religions. They appeal to the American 


S 
tong 


public by alleging that other peoples want ur 
the same things we have, despite all the to 
many differences in educational and spiritual git 
values. They ignore the happiness that cal 
those other peoples may enjoy in an attempt of 
to have them mirror the civilization that we. giv 
have in this country. And, when these — 50 
bureaucrats do that, they do it on a purely | Th 
self-centered and materialistic basis. 4 plu 
try to tell us as taxpayers in this country ma 
that with our dollars we can transform mil- Dal 
lions of divergent people into valiant, in- in | 
vigorated, and dependable allies. In the qui 
process they completely cast to one side all Cor 
the spiritual values of this country and they Opp 
approach the matter on a materialistic and Uni 
selfish basis. this 

The people who get this foreign aid are cial 
alert to this situation; they realize that here W 
is so great an opportunity to get so many offe: 
billions from Uncle Sam, that he came to be som 
called Uncle Sugar and now Uncle Sap, inte 
They laugh at the naivete, the ingenuous- proc 
ness of the American public in that we seem advi 
to believe that anything and everything can agre 
be bought with money. You heard it yester- — near 
day when Vice President Nixon seemed to In 
measure our scientific advance as dependent a8 ge 
purely on money. it is 

Sure, one needs money. I'm just as much | neut 
for getting money in the proper appropria- our f 
tions as anybody, but you can’t buy every- In 
thing for money.. The Byzantines felt that very 
they could buy diplomatic victories, but thé tice— 
so-called friends that they tried to bty the - 
didn’t stay bought any more than many of — 


our so-called friends do today. 


In this process, these foreign countries os 
cannot absorb all the money that we are = & 
showering upon them, forcing upon them, ~ 
and all the arms that we are forcing upon tries 
them. The result is that as we bankrupt | 
the United States we frequently are distort- o ha 
ing the economies and bankrupting those eae 
countries. Let me just read you what was t e 
said by my good friend, Pedro Beltran, who cn - 
was the Peruvian Ambassador in Washington a’. 
for some years, owner of La Prensa, a great U.N. 
newspaper in his country, a candidate for hag 
President and a very keen international ob | _— ; 
seryer. He said: oy 


“If ‘a nation relies on handouts to ive 
* * * its future isdoomed. As time goes 0 
it finds it harder and harder to gst on its 
and forge its own future. * * * It ends! 
making no effort to develop its own 
or be self-supporting. As long as such § 
state of affairs prevails, such a country 
never come of age, but will continue to! 
dependent on others without prospects 
the future. 

“It should be realized that private cap 
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yestor feels that he can operate in a free 
economy.” 

When he says government money cannot 
do this, I would add that it should not do it 
or even attempt to doso, That is one of the 

ints on which the bureaucrats are so com- 
pletely brazen in these matters. 

This policy of government-to-government 
handouts is. losing friends for the United 
States. You’ve read in the press frequently 
over the last few years of the tremendous 
growth in geographical area and number of 
the Communist countries, millions and mil- 
lions of square miles added to their territory 
and of the millions and millions, hundreds of 
millions, of people that were added to them. 
Also, very little is said of a similarly perni- 
cious growth of the uncommitted or so-called 
neutral nations, 

How can we make friends by these meas- 
ures? India gets mad because we give grants 
to Pakistan. Pakistan gets mad because we 
give grants to India, Others get mad be- 
cause we give grants to either one or both 
of them. Others get mad because we don’t 
give them big enough grants. They ask for 
50 million and we only give them 5 million. 
The net result is that we’ve lost the friend 
plus the 5 million, Pakistan and Iraq were 
mad because we offered Egypt the Aswan 
Dam, which never should have been offered 
in the first place. Ceylon and other neutrals 
quite frankly prefer the Soviet or Chinese 
Communist loans to our gifts. They are 
opposed to us, they vote against us in the 
United Nations, they are nationalizing every- 
thing in their countries; they’re creating so- 
cialist states. 

What are the Russians and the Chinese 
offering them? They offer them occasionally 
some long-term credits, occasionally at low 
interest rates. Usually they gyp them in the 
process. They offer some so-called technical 
advice by a few Soviet experts and some trade 
agreements, but they don’t begin anywhere 
near to give them the grants that we do. 

In other words, it would seem that insofar 
as getting United States bounty is concerned 
it is far better to be noncommitted and 
neutralist or even Communist than to be 
our friend. 

In this whole situation, Latin America is 
very much annoyed—and with some jus- 
tice—because they have been our friends all 
the way through; they have stuck to us 
through thick and thin; voluntarily went 
into the war on our side; some of them actu- 
ally declared war before we did; and yet they 
get a mere pittance of grants and loans in 
comparison with the rest of the world. 

It is significant to note that those coun- 
tries that have gotten a mere pittance from 
us have made the greatest economic advance 
of any countries in the world including the 
United States. 

I said before, they laugh at us. Let me 
tell you a story, as told by Oswaldo Aranha, 
who now heads the Brazilian delegation at 
U.N. He has been Foreign Minister, Min- 
Aster of Finance, a candidate for president 
and held other important posts. When he 
came up here to be President of the Assembly 
of the United Nations some years ago he 
told this story—this was before Grace Kelly 
got married and perhaps one could laugh a 
bit at Monaco, ; 
_The Prince of Monaco went to Washing- 
ton to meet the President, After some con- 


Versation, the President said, “Well, what’s 


the Communist situation in Monaco?” The 
Prince: “Nary a Communist. We haven’t 
anything like it. Not a fellow-traveler. 
Nothing. Ciean as a whistle.” “Well,” said 
Mr. Truman, “I’m very sorry. We can’t give 

you any grants or credits,” 
So the Prince went back disappointedly to 
He sent a hurry-up telegram to 


the Foreign Minister of France, Bedault: 
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“You've got a lot of Communists. Send me 
up a dozen, I need them desperately.” 
Bedault replied, “I’m sorry I can’t let you 
have any Communists because I need every 
one I’ve got here otherwise the United States 
will cut our credits.” 

In line with that story I just read the 
following in the Indian Current discussing 
the fact that the Finance Ministér of India 
is now in this country trying to get a $500 
million loan: The Nehru-Menon line is “Ir- 
ritate the United States and you will get 
your loan quicker.” 

Now India, out of the hundreds of mil- 

* lions of dollars we have sent them, is lavishly 
spending tg consolidate Kashmir into their 
country, thus causing difficulties with Pak- 
istan. We pick up the check. 

A ‘well-run, financially careful country, 
gets less than the spendthrifts from us in 
handouts. Brazil won't permit the develop- 
ment of its oil resources, which would save 
them millions of dollars in foreign exchange, 
although it’s getting to. the point that every- 
thing they can get from their coffee exports 
has te go into dollar exchange. 

We finance the debts of foreign countries. 
the government of one of the Bagdad pact 
countries was trying seriously to gain finan- 
cial stability. But, its legislature insisted on 
a substantial deficit and was quite frank in 
giving the reason—‘“because the United 
States will pick up the tab” and we did. So 
we find all around the world such countries 
as Brazil, Chile, Bolivia. and many others 
suffering from the severest kind of inflation. 
Spain was one country that was fairly iree 
from it until we started to give her aid. 
Now she is having inflation. Why should 
the United States taxpayers who already are 
so afflicted with inflation right in this coun- 
try be giving up their hard-earned money in 
order to create inflationary problems else- 
where? 

What is more serious, we give grants to 
Yugoslavia and Poland. Tito and Gomulka 
are just as much Commies as Krushchev, 
and you can’t trust any of them. They are 
dedicated, whether it’s Krushchev or Go- 
mulka or Tito, to destroy capitalism and to 
destroy freedom, and to destroy our way of 
life. We know what Tito said in regard to 
Hungary. He supported Krushchevy, Kadar, 
and the Russians going into Hungary. He 
has, just within the last few days, recog- 
nized the East German Government, despite 
the fact that before we gave him the billion 
two hundred or four hundred million (it’s 
very hard to get at the figures on these 
matters) he promised that he wouldn’t do it. 


Just 2 or 3 weeks ago when Gomulka 
was visiting Tito in Yugoslavia and Sinclair 
Weeks, our Secretary of Commerce was there 
opening the exhibit in the fair that they 
were haying, neither Tito nor Gomulka 
would come near the fair because they 
would have to greet Mr. Sinclair Weeks, our 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Soviet 
wouldn’t like that. Those are the friends 
that we are trying to buy. Let’s not kid our- 
selves that national Communists are any 
different from the ‘so-called international 
Communists. They are all one. 


Poland, which recently got $90 million, in 
addition to what they had received before, 
and they are now trying to get some more 
from us, have appeared in Brazil, in our own 
hemisphere, offering to finance the develop- 
ment of a large iron-ore deposit in competi- 
tion with Americans. In other words, we 
are giving the Communists in Poland the 
money to compete with legitimate American 
enterprise in this hemisphere. I think it’s 
inexcusable. They néver will be friends or 

_ allies and they never will respect us. So far 
as giving money to Poland and Yugoslavia 
is concerned, I think it would be a little 
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more expeditious if we just would send the 
checks straight through to Moscow. 

We're promoting socialism and the de- 
struction of private enterprise and invest- 
ment everywhere. You only have to look at 
Iran, and Suez, and Bolivia to see that. Get- 
ting down to cases as a savings bank trustee, 
I don’t have to tell anyone of you and en- 
large upon what inflation has done to our 
savings deposits. I don’t have to attempt 
to enter into a discussion of the reasons for 
inflation. Whether it’s administrative, cost- 
push, demand-pull, spiraling wages, or what- 
ever it may be. But, there is one signifi- 
cant fact: I read the papers fairly carefully 
and I have yet to see any economist point to 
the second largest item in our national 
budget as one of the principal causes of in- 
flation; to wit, our foreign aid. But, we 
have been averaging over the last several 
years, since the end of World War II, five to 
six billion dollars a year, plus more billions, 
under Law 480, covering the agricultural 
exports given away abroad. The total since 
1946 gets up well over $60 billion. We buy 
materials and machinery and other things 
here at home. We ship them all overseas and 
much of that monty is spent here. Isn’$ 
that an important cause of inflation? May- 
be I am ignorant on economic matters but 
to me it seems perfectly evident. 

As I have tried to gage what is a billion, 
I found it very difficult. You can say that 
so many fenceposts, spaced 1 foot apart, will 
circumscribe the world at the equator so 
many times or, that if you will give me $1 
for each minute since the moment’ that 
Christ was born, that that comes to a little 
over a billion dollars. But, I can’t conceive 
of that number of fenceposts. I can’t con- 
ceive of the number of minutes since Christ 
was born. Finally, I found a way to visual- 
ize what is a billion. If you take the as- 
sessed valuation of all of the real and other 
property in the 17 biggest cities in the 
United States—New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Houston, Pittsburgh, Milwau- 
kee, New Orleans, Buffalo, and Dallas—it 
comes to just a little over $60 billion. I wasa 
little bit worried about the accuracy of that 
assessed valuation. However, the New York 
State Board of Equalization and Assessment 
says that at least, in this State, it’s just 
about the true value. So, presumably, on 
the average it is elsewhere. But, in these 
billions we are speaking of approximations 
anyway. What we have done, if it were phys- 
ically possible, is to take the 18 biggest cities 
of this country and ship them overseas. As 
of June 30 last, since the end of World War 
II, we have given away or loaned in largely 
fictitious credits, $60 billion. We have given 
away the equivalent of our 17 biggest citi: 5. 
If the American people knew these facts, I 
don’t believe they would stand for it. 

Perhaps another way to calibrate what is 
@ billion dollars is to take the equity of 
the hundred largest companies in the United 
States, distributed as it is amongst 7,278,000 
registered stockholders. That equity, which 
is about two-thirds of the total assets, 
amounts to about 61.7 billion. I don’t think 
the American people would consent to giving 
away the equity of our hundred biggest cor- 
porations. Incidentally, 4 percent interest on 
$60 billion is $2,400 million per year. 

As nearly as I can find out, somewhere be- 
tween 25 cents and 40 cents on each dollar 
is deducted for overhead and other costs 
as these vast sums pass through Washington. 
Here come the Dewey, Acheson, Dulles law 
firms for their cut. 

It’s very hard to find out what are the exact 
figures on foreign aid. After the Congress 
reduced the Eisenhower budget this year, the! 
new foreign aid appropriations for fiscal year; 
1958 were as follows: | 
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Appropriations as approved by Congress ($1 
billion less than President Eisenhower in- 


sisted on) 
New appropriations for fiscal 


oe: Se $2, 768, 600, 000 
Reappropriated for wunobli- 
gated fiscal year 1957__..-. 667, 000, 000 


Total approved for fis- 
cal 1959 (published) ~ 3, 435, 760, 000 
Total unexpended bal- 
ance June 30, 1957 
(less $667 million 
ONS) .. an gta: 
Another estimate gives total 
estimated amount “re- 
served” and reported as un- 
expended but actually un- 
Oligsted 6. ckncumrnene 2, 500, 000, 000 


As I have said, it seems impossible to get 
the exact figures. 

As a matter of fact, in sworn testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the American Farm Bureau estimated be- 
tween twelve and thirteen billion dollars as 
the amount that was available to these 
bureaucrats ai the present time. In other 
words, there are enough unexpended funds 
to support the present program for some- 
where between 2 and 3- years. 

Congress has abdicated its control over 
these reserved and unobligated funds. In 
fiscal year 1953 the publicly announced ap- 
propriations, and this isn’t taking the re- 
serves and unobligated funds into account, 
was over $6 billion as compared to that 
$3,435,000,000 that I just mentioned. In 
1953 the ICA payroll had 7,000 United States 
citizens and a total of 10,338. This year as 
of June 30, the payroll was 9,164 Americans 
and 13,000 total. In other words, as I said 
to begin with, neither the Congress nor the 
people know the amounts for which we are 
being obligated and what actually is being 
spent. The bureaucrats have a further trick; 
when they don’t get all they want at a par- 
ticular hearing of Congress in an appropria- 
tions bill, they later present deficiency bills. 
They are very smart about this and play 
down additional requests so that no one 
really knows exactly what is happening. 
Since November of last year, and we haven’t 
completed this year yet, ICA has increased 
its personnel by 2,000 people and there are 
more on the way. This has happened in 
spite of instructions from Congress that 
personnel was to be reduced by 10 percent 
from the 1953 figure. I maintain that such 
procedures endanger our constitutional Gov- 
ernment. They endanger the system of 
checks and balances and the legal processes. 

We are told that foreign aid is a substitute 
for an appreciable part of our own defense 
budget. That simply is not true. There 
are only a few of the nations to whom we 
have given all of these benefactions who 
would dare participate in a war between two 
great powers, such as the Soviet and our- 
selves. 

No wonder that one of the very few good 
and responsible reports on this subject (I 
refer to the Hoover Commission Report on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government) characterized this ICA program 
as, and I quote: “Diffuse” with “scattered 
efforts” and the “evaluation of results weak 
and sketchy” and the Hoover Committee 
concluded, “We should strive to withdraw 
our Government from the technical assist- 
ance field as soon as possible” and “instead 
foster private technical assistance.” 

One of Washingten’s favorite pastimes 
over the last several years has been the 
appointment of committees and commis- 
sions. There were the Gray Commission, 
Eric Johnson’s, Nelson Rockefeller’s, the 
Fairless Commission and others 


5, 528, 000, 000 
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reaucrats work and I know how they take 
some of our cleverest businessmen and lead 
them around by the nose. They brainwash 
them and then send some of them around 
the world; not in 80 days—they go around 
in 20 or 30 or 40 days and simply cannot 
learn the facts about this complicated situa- 
tion. When they get to the foreign coun- 
tries, they are assailed by our other bureau- 
crats abroad, who are getting cars, homes, 
servants and all manner of luxuries such as 
they never enjoyed before. Many of these 
bureaucrats, neither you nor I would hire. 
Some of them are socialists and some of 
them are worse. They have one talent 
though and that is being able to take so- 
called investigating committees into camp 
before, during and after these tours that 
they make. 

The same thing applies to the experts, 
consultants, and contractors sent abroad. 
They do not know the foreign country’s 
economic and other problems; they do not 
know the people and often not even the 
language. Also, some of them are prone to 
whitewash their reports, thus hoping to get 
another paid vacation in exotic surroundings 
or even a profitable contract or employment. 

In connection with the financial and ac- 
counting aspects of foreign aid, I recom- 
mend your reading the Fifth Report by the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions (May 15, 1957), House Report No. 449 
of the 85th Congress’ first session. You will 
learn a lot of new expressions, such 4s, 
“overprograming,” “illustrative budgeting” 
and “other costs.” 

“Overprograming” simply means. get- 
ting more money than actually is needed. 
“Tllustrative budgeting’ means that ICA re- 
quests an appropriation for X millions of 
dollars to be spent in a given area, usually 
not in a particular country, i. e., the appro- 
priation would be requested for the Near 
East. The project also will be described 
in general and not specific terms. Thus, 
the dialogue between the committee mem- 
bers and ICA representatives would run 
something like this: 

“We are going to put a powerplant in that 
area for which we need a hundred million 
dollars.”’ 

“Where are you going to put it?” say the 
Congressmen. ‘ 

“That we can’t tell.” 

“How many kilowatts?” 

“Haven't decided on that.” 

“What is the market for that power?” 

“That we can’t decide at this point.” 

But the bureaucrats insist they need that 
hundred million dollars. 

The figures are not available yet for this 
year, but during 1956 the individual coun- 
try variations between amounts budgeted 
under this illustrative presentation for each 
country and the amounts actually used as 
reported by ICA total $481.6 million. That’s 
what the illustrative presentation means. 


All of us are accustomed in our companies 
when we get an income and expense state- 
ment, to list at the very end some trifling 
items that we put together as “other costs.” 
Now, what were the “other costs” under this 
system used by these bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington during 1956? The item “other costs” 
were 70 percent of the total spent in Jordan, 
84 percent.of the amount spent in Guate- 
mala, and 93 percent spent in Haiti, and 
when the Congressmen asked what the other 
costs were—they couldn’t be told—that’s 
secret. That's a fine way to run a business. 

Permit me to quote from a congressional 
report: “ICA witnesses admit the absence 


The Deputy 
Congress he did not believe, “having a rec- 


to report on foreign aid. What do they do?< ord would serve a sufficiently useful 


They are taken in hand in Washington by 
the bureaucrats, and I have seen those bu- 


purpose 
to justify the work that would be involved.” 
Again, quoting from the congressional re- 


. 

port: “ICA witnesses testified that there 
does not exist anywhere within ICA, ‘a sin- 
gle statement covering all the reasons why 
a particular aid level for a particular coun- 
try was decided upon at the time it was 
decided upon.’” And still another quota- 
tion: “Subsequent expenditures of these 
sums by the foreign government are subject 
to little or no supervision and accounta- 
bility.” 

We'd be in fine shape if-we tried to run 
our savings banks that way. 

On June 3 this year I testified before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and 
I hold them that if I, as a Congressman, 


were handed this kind of stuff, I wouldn} — 


appropriate another red sou-centime until 
this situation had been thoroughly cleared 
up. I wouldn’t permit these bureaucrats 
to show the duplicity they do in getting 
appropriations. . They treat not only the 
United States Congress but our citizens with 
arroganee and disdain. Finally, they pre- 
varicate and misrepresent the facts. 

The United States Representative from 
Michigan, Congressman GErorGE MEADER, 
published an article in the April Readers’ 
Digest describing several instances of ICA 
waste and extravagance in various parts of 
the world. ICA representatives on the Sen- 
ate Recorp accused the Readers’ Digest and 
Congressman Meaper of distortion and in- 
accuracy. The Readers’ Digest, limiting it- 
self to the published statements of ICA rec- 
ords proved the falsity of that ICA accu. 
sation. 

According to the Comptroller General of 
the Republic and the General Accounting 
Office, there is gross mismanagement, waste, 
and extravagance and actual dishonesty in 
ICA. Let me quote from the General Ac- 
counting Office of the United States Govy- 
ernment, which as you know, is only respon- 
sible to Congress: “There have been irreg- 
ularities in aid to Korea involving defective 
merchandise, kickbacks, and overpricing.” 
That’s what’s happening on one of the hot- 
test cold-war fronts we have. 

The Comptroller goes on to say, and Ill 
only give you the headings in order not 
take too much time—that black markets 
have been created—speculation encouraged— 
there’s been collusion between supplier and 
buyers, funds all supplied by the United 
States taxpayers. He adds that the Korean 
Government agencies ignored our advice; 
that there have been malpractices in com- 
modity import programs; that artificial ex- 
change rates increased demand on the 
United States for dollars; that the accumu- 
lation in warehouses has been allowed to 
rot. There has been no systematic ac- 
counting for counterpart funds amounting 
to millions of dollars, no competitive bid- 
ding for powerplants. (It was only day be- 
fore yesterday that we read in the New 


York Times that one great powerplant had 
finally been started in Korea but it was — 





started under all these conditions and with- 
out any competitive bidding.) The General 


Accounting Office also reports ill-placed — 


plants, poor or no planning, $95 million 
spent up to June 1956 for fertilizer which 


failed to accomplish any useful purpose, 


inadequate staffing and slow progress. Fe 
all of this, just from 1954 to 1956, we spent 
$833 million over there, plus millions of 
dollars spent before. 
three or more separate programs opera 
at the same time in competition with 0 
It would take, literally, days to enume 
all of the cases of waste and extravagar 
Senator JoHNn 
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lead nowhere and an Italian village in which 
no one wishes to live. 

A committee of 13 Republicans and 17 
Democrats this year unanimously approved 
a 59-page report detailing and, I quote, 
“Loose, slipshod and unbusinesslike spend- 
ing of more than 250 million—a quarter of 
a billion dollars—in Iran” alone, just one 
country, and this report declares, “it is now 
impossible with any accuracy to tell what 
became of the funds.” 

Congressman MeEaper, to whom I have re- 
ferred, and Eugene Castle in his book The 
Great Give Away tell of a $128,000 cow barn 
in Lebanon to demonstrate to farmers living 
on $100 a year or less what they should 
provide themselves with in the way of cow 
barns. Plows and tractors by the thousands 
are unused and rusting away on piers and 
warehouses all over the world. There are 
$1,539,000 worth of prefabricated grain silos 
in India alone, plus untold millions of dol- 
lars of other material and equipment which 
are unused or wasted away all over the globe. 
Does this stop these ICA bureaucrats run- 
ning riot? Not for 1 minute. They continue 
to send more of the same material and equip- 
ment to the same places. For instance, 


while admitting that the $1,539,000 of silos . 


were still sitting untouched in Calcutta, 
ICA approved a request frem its office in 
India for another $4 million worth of silos. 

In Thailand, a 200-mile asphalt road was 
undertaken as @ $6,500,000 demonstration 
of United States efficiency in peaceful pur- 
suits. After 24% years the cost has sky- 
rocketed to $18 million for the first 100 
miles. 

Please don’t forget that about $3 billion 
of our money has been used by a few re- 
cipients to reduce their own national debts. 
What about ours? 

Of course, I'll admit that in this brief 
period since the end of World War II, we 
could not spend over $60 billion without 
occasionall¥ happening to do some good. 
In a few places, our grants and loans have 
improved health conditions or irrigated 


Some more land. But, even in these cases 


” 


where, not infrequently, people were starv- 
ing to death before, now we have made it 
possible for them to have more people, maf 
babies, so that soon there will: be more peo- 
ple to starve to death. Too often, that’s the 
net result. 

We forced Afghanistan to get a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank for $40 million to 
pay for a $39,500,000 dam and road for power, 
flood control and irrigation. The power never 
could be developed. They didn’t have any 
engineers that knew how to do it, how to 
handle it. . 

The same with the flood control. Insofar 
8s the irrigation was concerned, damming 
up these waters caused a concentration of 
salt on the fields so that the nomads who 
couldn’t be trained to farm anyway, when 
they were induced to take over and try to 
do a little farming found the land salted 
and unusable, May I comment that such 
activities do not win us friends. On the 


“You are creating something akin to hatred 
by the way you distribute your aid.” 
Utter confusion has existed with our 
foreign aid funds in Bolivia. It has been 
Publicly stated, publicly printed, more than 
once with no denials, that our grant aid 
there has been used to maintain service on 
Bolivia’s loans with the Export-Import 
Bank. That is, you and I-as taxpayers, had 
our money taken away from us to loan to a 
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One man is supposed to have as much as 
50 pércent of them. As a result, you and I 
are going to pay the service on these bonds 
to the speculators. 

When I say that the Bolivian Government 
is Communist, they are not necessarily 
Stalinists. Some of them are Troskyites and 
some other varieties of Marxists. Perhaps 
we can judge it best in the fact that one of 
the leading men in the Government declared 
just a few years ago that the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment was much more radical than that of 
the Chinese Communist Government. We 
are today—and I can’t here get the figures 
again—it’s very hard to dig these things 
out—but, as nearly as can be estimated, we 
are today giving grants to Bolivia to pay 
between 39 and 4714 percent of their budget. 
All of this occurs when Government officials 
have been accused of persistent falsification 
as they repeatedly go back to Congress and 
say, “Well, just give us another year or two 
and we'll fix up this Bolivian situation.” 

There is another dangerous aspect; a pro- 
posed organization called SUNFED, Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. They talk about what is known as 
the “infrastructure.” You've probably never 
heard of that. It’s for roads, dams, and 
other public utilities of various kinds. It 
is now proposed that we turn money, 
$250 million per year, as a starter, over to 
the United Nations for them to spend. I 
was so worried about it that I wrote to the 
Saturday Evening Post and gave them some 
of the facts and said, “Please write an edi- 
torial on it.” This was a year ago last Au- 
gust. They came back and said, “You write 
the editorial,” which I did. In that editorial, 
and I'll only read you two paragraphs of it, 
I said “Central control over and coordina- 
tion of aid projects and allocation of funds 
are mainly exercised by the U. N. Technical 
Assistance Board whose executive chairman 
is David A. D. K. Owen, a British Socialist. 
In 1953, the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee reported that a heavy concentra- 
tion of fifth-amendment American citizens 
removed from the United Nations staff after 
the purge, were in David Owen’s Department 
of Economic Affairs. 

“The special adviser to the U. N. Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs and the man who 
now represents the Secretary General, on 
SUNFED is Dr. Hans W. Singer, a British 
subject, who in 1950 advised the Government 
of Pakistan that the brutal and disastrous 
collectivization of agriculture in Russia in 
the 1920’s was an example of very successful 
development planning.” You may remem- 
ber between five and fifteen million of the 
kulaks, or farmers, were killed. 

Those are the fellows who want to use our 
money to run SUNFED. 

The United States has long opposed a cen- 
tral spending plan for postwar economic aid. 
Early in the game we refused to go along 
with the proposed international development 
fund. Now we are being urged by foreigners 
and some prominent Amerjcans to become 
the largest contributor to an internationally 
administered fund which is the child of a 
whole series of U. N.-hatched proposals 
which have one thing in common—the 
United States of America is to supply the 
money, the United Nations’ most socialistic 
agencies are to spend it. We need only ask 
how any program of foreign aid, largely with 
our money, can win us friends if others dis- 
burse it. How it can confound our enemies 
if our enemies benefit from it. How it can 
bring mafimum benefits to the American 
people if the American people have no con- 
trol over it. 

The last gimmick that these bureaucrats 


that these “loans” 
cover, and I quote, 
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“greater financial risks than acceptable to 
existing institutions.” That is to say, the 
International Bank and the Export-Import 
Bank would be unwilling and unable by law 
to handle these “loans.” These new “loans” 
will be made only when financing cannot be 
obtained from other sources. 

Actually the trick—and, as I said, I know 
these bureaucrats—I’ve worked with them— 
the trick will be to use the $300 million that 
was appropriated this year in order to get 
some surveys underway as sort of seed money 
and then go back to Congress and say, “Well, 
we told these countries that we'll come 
through with still more.” That kind of 
money—loans only to be given if it can be 
proven that it is unavailable anywhere else— 
will operate under Gresham’s law, the bad 
credits, the bad gifts, will drive out good 
money and sound credits. 

Another aspect of foreign aid is that Wash- 
ington maintains we're doing it to win 
friends and allies and to defeat the Com- 
munists. 

First of all—and we whoop it up—that if 
underdeveloped areas are industrialized, 
standards of living will be raised and then the 
people will shun communism. I ask you to 


take a look at our own country. Where are 


the Communists? They are in highly in- 
dustrialized centers enjoying highest living 
rates. You don’t get them off in the moun- 
tains, plains, or hill country. In Italy, where 
are the Communists? They are in the north- 
ern, highly industrialized parts with higher 
living standards, not in the south. What 
country in Europe is the least Communist? 
It’s the poorest country in Europe—lIreland. 
All around the world it is the same. 

I won’t take your time now to quote, but 
both Lenin and Stalin insisted that labor 
in the industrialized countries should fi- 
nance foreign aid for the so-called backward 
or undeveloped countries. 

In other words, through our complete 
ignorance of what is Communist policy and 
the basic Soviet plan, we have been financ- 
ing the Communists in their plan. We have 
proven successfully that Lenin and Stalin 
were right. We have played their game. 

In the limited time at my disposal, I have 
failed to speak about such items as charity 
beginning at home; the neglect of our defi- 
nite obligations in the Ryukuyu archipelago 
and the trust territories of the Pacific; the 
fact that when you send capital abroad 
you’ve got to send immigration with it, Just 
as happened in this country; that too much 
speed in spreading these huge amounts of 
capital is bound to bring bad results—haste 
makes waste. All of the military aspects of 
this problem, the use of funds thereon— 
I’m skipping over. I do believe that compul- 
sory benevolence by the State definitely vio- 
lates the Constitution. Certainly, global 
charity imposed by a State never is a substi- 
tute for the Christian principle of indi- 
vidual, voluntary charity or help. 

I would sum up by saying that never 
have so many people, the citizens of the 
United States, given so much for so little. 

To illustrate the utter failure of this pro- 
gram; last spring, in a meeting at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, I asked the head of 
ICA how he could justify the $60 billion we 
had spent when the French Premier had said 
it had made enemies for us all over the world 
and the President and the Secretary of 
State had declared that never had we been in 
su@h dire peril as we are today. His reply 
was, “Mr. Braden, I don’t know—I don’t 
know the answer.” 

There is just one answer to this whole sit- 
uation—for God’s sake, let’s get back to the 
fundamental principles that made this 
country great. Let’s, in our international 
and our national policies, get back to the 
precepts laid down by George Washington in 
the greatest policy document this country 
ever had—the Farewell Address. 


I thank you. 
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Helping Scientists To Bud 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a very timely editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News of January 2. 

In view of the many sincere efforts 
toward improving our educational proc- 
esses which doubtless will be made during 
this session of Congress, thus enlarging 
on our creative and scientific capacities 
as a nation, I feel that the editorial from 
the News can be of particular interest 
and edification to us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hetpine Scientists To Bup 


We are a volatile people, especially on the 
pessimistic side. We put in a couple of gen- 
erations assuring that one of the best techni- 
cal schools in the country can have a pro- 
ficient football team-by sacrificing its degree 
standards to a physical training diploma. 
Then we wonder why our science level falls. 
But when our version of sputnik sputters 
into deseutude, we want to know why this 
happened to us. 

We water down our academic degrees un- 
der the philanthropic impression that every 
American ought to have a B. A. We argue 
that it is cruel and inhuman treatment to 
imit public higher education against even 
the last fourth of the high school gradu- 
ating class. We tell our young men and 

. women that they can change the world by 
devotion to the social instead of the pure 
sciences. Then we ask why, with all of the 
billions we squander on education, we let 

Russia pass us in ballistics. We prove to 

everybody that more money can be mrade 

hammering an anvil than teaching mathe- 
matics and wonder why we fall short not 
only in math students but in math profs. 

But having achieved the wonder, we want 
to throw the machine into reverse by Federal 
edict. The President’s 4-year billion-dollar 
program of Federal aid to scientific education 
will be good political medicine in 1958. 
Still the thoughtful, aware of our teaching 
shortage in the subject may well wonder if 
we are not putting the cart a long way in 
front of the horse. Had we not better en- 

' dow the chairs in pure science and keep the 

pure scientists off the assembly line? 

Not that the Eisenhower program does not 
have value. It has, if properly applied. 
Proper application presupposes, surely, care- 
ful selection to assure physicists, chemists, 
and engineers instead of halfbacks and no 
investment im unresponsive—or irrespon- 
sible—mental soil. 

Further, the money will be best spent if 
carefully adjusted to standards used by more 
and more colleges nowadays. This is to 
limit scholarships to two qualifications, abil- 
ity and need. There will be much less need 


Appendix 


if Congress should supplement the Eiseh- 
hower program with income tax relief for 
families supporting a student’s college ca- 
reer. 

The proposed program will have few ene- 
mies outside of our subversives. But let’s 
make it a commonsense program that will 
get the job done. 





Anniversary of Ratification of Bill of 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 15, 1957, I made, as usual, a Bill 
of Rights Day address. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the address which I de- 
livered over the American Broadcasting 
Co. network on that day on that subject. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Brit oF RicuHtTs Day ADDRESS 


(Address of Senator Kart E. Munort, of South 
Dakota, broadcast by ABC on December 15, 
1957, commemorating ratification of the 
Bill of Rights) s 


My fellow Americans everywhere, in many 
ways, December 15 deserves distinction as 
our most important American day of com- 
memoration even though it has never been 
designated as a national holiday. Why is 
this true? It is true because it was on De- 
cember 15, 1791, that Virginia officially rati- 
fied the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amend- 
ments to our American Constitution—thus 
making this great charter of freedom an in- 
tegral part of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

While December 15 is not a national holi- 
day, the Bill of Rights Commemorative So- 
ciety of New York renders a great patriotic 
and inspirational service by anually sponsor- 
tug programs which remind us all that our 
freedoms in America are not immortal. If 
we should become sleepy or careless sentinels 
guarding our great American free institu- 
tions, we could permit our great country to 
lose its distinctive and dramatic freedoms 
just as surely as some of the great govern- 
ments of antiquity crumbled, collapsed, and 
disappeared. 

When Gardner Osborn, of the Bill of 
Rights Commemorative Society, asked me to 
speak over the nationwide network of the 
American Broad Co., I was pleased 
and honored to accept the invitation. This 
was especially true because in 1957 the peo- 
ple of the United States are commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of thé birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton—one of 3 or 4 distinguished 
early Americans whose statesmanship and 
vision contributed more than that of any 
others to the development and the ratifica- 
tion of our American Constitution. As na- 


tional chairman of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission, it is a pleasure to 
report to you that starting with January 11 
of this year with important commemorative 
Alexander Hamilton programs in New York 
City and extending into every State of the 
Union, our commission has sponsored pro- 
grams and projects designed to call to the 
attention of all Americans once again the 
outstanding constitutional contributions and 
services to the struggle for effective inde- 
pendence for our country which were pro- 
vided by Alexander Hamilton. In a very 
real sense Alexander Hamilton was a key 
man in the creation and consolidation of 
our enduring and expanding Republic. 

The great writings of Alexander Hamilton 
incorporated in the federalist papers have 
provided us for all time a brilliant analysis 
and evaluation of our great Constitution. 
It was those federalist papers which more 
than any other single factor convinced our 
early Americans that since under our Con- 
stitution the Federal Government could ex- 
ercise no power not expressly conferred upon 
it, this was indeed designed to be a Govern- 
ment of the people rather than one run by 
the politicians or: by boards, bureaus, com- 
missions, and cabinets of public officials who 
were either elected or appointed. It was 
this significant restriction by the people 
upon the powers of the central Government 
that finally won support for and ratification 
of our Constitution and our first Congress 
then added the Bill of Rights to spell out 
and particularize even more specifically the 
rights of the individual citizen viz-a-viz his 
Government. 

Our Constitution and the ensuing and in- 
separable Bill of Rights crystalized and per- 
petuated the high purposes set out in our 
American Declaration of Independence Which 
said: “We hold these truths to he self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Thus through the entire life span of this 
Republic—from the time when our fore- 
fathers declared their independence, through 
the formative days of the Constitution, and 
down to the present time the emphasis has 
rightfully and consistently been upon seek- 
ing and securing the consent of the gov- 
erned at every step in our unprecedented and 
unparalleled development. 

Ours is indeed the opportunity state com- 
pared with any other system of Government 
or any other country in the entire history of 
the world. Opportunity for the individual 
and the complete protection of his individual 
rights have always been the lodestars which 
have made us great and kept us strong. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


It is well on great commemorative occa- 
sions like this to emphasize how clearly, how 
comprehensively, how consistently, and how 
carefully the great words of freedom so 
meticulously selected by our American fore- 
fathers were designed to protect and per- 
petuate our freedoms and our individual 
opportunities. 

It was no mere accident, for example, that 
the Declaration of Independence used the 
phrase, “All men are created equal.” It 
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did not say, because it could not say, that all 
men are equal. But it rightfully and clearly 
said “All men are created equal” because in 
the sight of God and under our great Con- 
stitution this is an eternal fact. Thus pro- 
tection of the law, the powers of self-deter- 
mination, the guarantees of our Bill of 
Rights, and the opportunity for self-ad- 
vancement are equally assured to all under 
our Constitution. Having been created 
equal, each citizen has the equal right to 
seek success, to forge ahead, to advance 
himself according to his talents, his energies, 
his integrity, his personal aptitudes and the 
various other factors which after 40 or 50 
years of life distinguish those who succeed 
from those who fail. But in America, each 
has had and each must have an equal right 
and an equal opportunity for self-advance- 
ment. Thus in our Republic, the Constitu- 
tion with its hallowed Bill of Rights pro- 
vides a fair chance for a free people to a 
degree and with a consistency never approxi- 
mated by any other government of the past 
or present. 

It is significant, also, that while well over 
700 years of human history and individual 
struggle preceded our American Bill of Rights 
it is a fact that in the 166 years following its 
adoption this country had had to add no 
other significant guarantees of individual 
freedom to the Bill of Rights except for those 
growing out of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and no other country since 1791 has 
either equaled or exceeded the protections 
provided to Americans under our. great, Bill 
of Rights and the charter of freedom known 
as our Constitution. Tested by time and by 
trouble—the foresight of our constitutional 
fathers has provided this Republic with a 
matchless way of life it is both your duty and 
mine to protect and perpetuate, 


OUR 10TH AMENDMENT IS UNIQUELY AMERICAN 


While some foreign countries have approxi- 
mated some of the specific guaranties of our 
Bill of Rights—and we hope and pray that 
many others will emulate them—there are 
no other countries anywhere which have pro- 
vided their people with the priceless protec- 
tions of our 10th amendment—the final pro- 
tection set up by the 10 amendments com- 
prising our Bill of Rights. To me, this 10th 
amendment is the headstone of our entire 
Bill of Rights because it says so clearly, “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively—or to the people.” Thus our entire 
commonwealth of 48 States and their respec- 
tive governments and courts comprise a tre- 
mendous network of 48 separate but united 
bastions of freedom safeguarding us from 
the topheavy, powerladen, dictatorial central 
governments which have done so much to 
circumscribe human happiness and individ- 
ual opportunity throughout our modern 
world, 


THE ATTACK IS AGAINST THE 10TH 


Small wonder then that it is this 10th 
amendment which has become the first and 
foremost point of attack by Communists at 
home and abroad and by every other enemy 
of our cherished American institutions. In- 
deed, it is this 10th amendment, today, which 
stands out among the entire Bill of Rights 
as the only one guaranteeing protections 
which are uniquely and exclusively an Ameri- 
can safeguard against the excesses of uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable government in the 
capital cities of our era. No other govern- 
ment, anywhere, so surely protects the rights 
of its several states or segments—nor does 
any other government reserve so clearly the 
basic rights of its people. Should we Ameri- 
cans dose the uniquely American protections 
of our 10th amendment, all the other 9 safe- 
guards of our Bill of Rights would be in con- 
stant jeopardy. 
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Permit me please one final observation. 
After 166 years of the Bill of Rights, each 
of the first nine amendments is more secure 
and more fully operative today than it was 
a century and a half ago. But not so—un- 
happily—with our 10th amendment. Today 
our 10th amendment functions less fully and 
less faithfully than in earlier times. What 
change there has been has been movement 
in the wrong direction. The forces favoring 
total government and fearing individual 
ownership and freedom have been relentless 
in their attacks against the full protections 
of the 10th amendment. Thus while the 
other nine parts of our Bill of Rights have 
grown stronger and more secure, we endanger 
their endurance also when we permit the 
10th amendment to suffer by attrition, from 
flank attacks, and by unconscious and un- 
conscionable neglect. Like the 10 command- 
ments the 10 amendments of our Bill of 
Rights must function together and receive 
consistent support if they are to provide the 
good life, and enduring happiness. 

My fellow Americans, let us all on this Bill 
of Rights Day—on December 15 of every 
year—trededicate ourselves to sustain and 
support every protection provided by our Bill 
of Rights and by our Constitution. What 
has been so nobly conceived and so con- 
structively continued must not be destroyed 
or be permitted to deterioriate by conse- 
quence of our failure to speak up and to 
strike out in courageous, consistent support 
of all 10 important safeguards contained in 
our cherished American Bill of Rights. 





Broadened Soil-Bank Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced that a broadened soil-bank pro- 
gram aimed at retiring whole farms from 
production will be given a four-State try- 
out. The States of Maine, Nebraska, 
Tllinois, and Tennessee are to be the test- 
ing areas. 

The Benson plan has been the subject 
of considerable comment. I invite the 
attention of Senators to an article en- 
titled “Farms Are People, Not Merely 
Land” and a feature article in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune for December 15 which 
presents the views of some of the farm 
leaders in the Middle West. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp this commentary by the cross 
section of farm people in the Midwestern 
States on the program of the Secretary 
of Agriculture relating to broadening the 
soil bank to the point of retiring whole 
farms from production. The commen- 
tary will indicate that, while the pro- 
gram may have some support here in 
the Department of Agriculture, it is 
without any enthusiastic response from 
among the people who till the soil. 

There being, no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Farms ArR&E Prorpte—Notr MERELY LAND 

If farms were nothing more than land and 
buildings and equipment, the problem of 


tively simple. Farms could then be moved 
about like pawns in a continent-sized game 
of chess. Production on some could be re. 
duced; others could be taken out of produc. 
tion entirely. All would be done according 
to a master plan aimed at holding supply 
close to demand. 

Farms are not merely land and buildings 
and equipment. 
ingful sense, are people: Not all farms; 
some huge ones, corporation-owned, are im- 
personal. But most farms are intimately 
related to the people who live on them, 
That is what complicates the control of 
farm production. The American way of life 
demands that human considerations take 
precedence over others. 

The Department of Agriculture is launch- 
ing an experiment in 4 States. Farmers in 
Maine, Nebraska, Tennessee and Illinois will 
have a chance to remove entire farms from 
production for 5 or 10 years, with the Gov- 
ernment paying them for doing so. Such 
a plan would circumvent one big flaw in the 
conservation reserve program—the fact that 


many farmers who participated then grew 


more than usual on other land. The plan 
creates human problems, however. 

For one thing, most farmers liketo till the 
soil and would be unhappy without their 
farms. Also, farmers are not generally men 
who enjoy idleness. Many of them, per- 
haps most of them, would enter the labor 
market soon after having given up their 
farms for 5'years or a decade. 

Farm production control is a tough prob- 
lem, and the experiment of taking out whole 
farms deserves a trial. But there is a seri- 
ous question whether it would not create 
more problems than it solves. 


BENSON’s New Pian GeTs Coo. RECEPTION 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson last 
week announced that a broadened soil-bank 
program aimed at retiring whole farms from 
production will be given a four-State tryout 
in January. 

Farmers in Maine, Nebraska, Illinois, and 
Tennessee will be asked to submit bids as to 
how much per acre they’d be willing to 
accept to put all their cropland in the re- 
serve for 5 or 10 years. 

Upper Midwest grain growers attending the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
convention in St. Paul were asked to com- 
ment on the program, if they would take 
part should it be extended to their States and 
if they thought it would work. Here are 
some of the replies: 

Ole Gunderson, Power, Mont.—I wouldn't 
be interested in such a program. I couldn't 
go along because it doesn’t’fit our conditions. 
We summer fallow half of our 1,100 acres 
each year and have to seed something into 
the summer fallow to keep the soil from 
blowing away. 

And another thing: What will the farmer 
do if he doesn’t farm the land. He’ll just 
step into the labor market. 

Martin Smedshammer, Litchville, N. Dak— 
I don’t think I’d go along with such a pro- 
gram. We were in the soil bank and put 220 
acres in the conservation reserve for 5 years. 
But not the whole farm. I want to keep 
tilling the soil. 


We've got 50 milk- cows on the place. It 


you could keep nontillable land for pasture 


under the program, we'd still have to buy 
feed. e 


Otto A. Schneider, McLaughlin, S. Dak 


What would we do with those who quit farm: 
ing? And I think it would be too expensive 


for the Government to pay us enough t0 
retire whole farms. My wife and I just rer 
turned from Seattle, Wash., and saw the 
layoffs from aircraft factory jobs. 
farmers would only add to the country’s labo 
market. Those farmers won't sit and 

nothing for 5 years. 





Farms, in @ very mean- 
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J. Q. Jacobs, New England, N. Dak.— 
You'll always find some farmers who will go 
along with a program but this isn’t the 
solution. The most satisfied persons are 
those who own land. A program should 
encourage people to stay on farms rather 


" than get off. I don’t think many in our 


area would take part. And the limit of 
$10,000 probably wouldn’t induce many big 
acreages to take part. I left Holland years 
ago to get space and freedom in America 
and I still believe in that. 

George Olson, Mountain Lake, Minn.—I 
think the Government should try to get more 
participation in the present soil bank pro- 
gram. They could with a bigger corn allot- 
ment and higher payments per acre. Be- 
cause of the low allotment and low price this 
year, only about 19 percent of Jackson 
County farmers took part in the program. I 
think they should try to take so much out 
of each farm to bring total consumption 
down to domestic needs rather than take 
whole units, 





Silly, but Also Sad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix:of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Medford Mail- 
Tribune, of Medford, Oreg., of November 
21, 1957. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SIm.y, But ALso Sap 


If the ironic fates above are still in busi- 
ness, they must be getting a lot of laughs 
these days. That is, if any of them read the 
Republican press in this State. 

For seldom has there been a more amus- 
ing and amazing example of political incon- 
sisten€éy and utterly blind partisanship than 
supplied by the comments regarding Mr. ana 
Mrs. Musa, of The Dalles, during the recent 
special session of the legislature. 

Headed by the (almost) always faithful 
Oregonian, one GOP paper after another has 
lauded the refusal of this politically har- 
monious couple to stand loyally by their 
party and, instead, go over to the opposition, 
and by their votes-defeat their party leaders’ 
program. 

Fine work, 
chorus, 

The Oregonian indeed pins on a double- 
accolade as follows: 

“It is a weak-kneed legislator who will sub- 
mit to such party discipline if he honestly 

ees. * * * Several members includ- 
ing the Musas refused to surrender their own 
judgments to the party rule in the special 
‘Session. Other legislators gaining more ex- 
Perience are likely to reassert their inde- 
pendence.” 

In other words if a couple of Democrats 
assert independence of their party and go 
over to the Republicans— 

That is just dandy. 

But what if 


they have agreed in loud 


*s senior Senator WAYNE 


» does exactly that, then what is the 
GOP verdict? 


Our senior Senator is then an apostate—a 
traitor, an untouchable—a blankety-blank 
“no good,” a public scold and a national 
He should somehow be at once 





— 
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retired from public life to save the great 
State of Oregon from needless humiliation, 
bankruptcy, and dishonor, etc., etc., etc. 

Again assuming the ironic fates do follow 
the Republican press in this State we feel 
sure, while the above isn’t a tape recording, 
they will agree, it fairly represents the aver- 
age GOP “hate Morse” reaction. 

(In fact it might be stated, en passant, 
that the usually temperate and judicious 
Oregonian printed a report from Washington 
at the time Senator Morse did not agree with 
certain leaders of the Democratic Party on 
civil rights that our senior Senator was what 
was only a few years ago regarded as an un- 
printable epithet, namely, an “S. O. B.”’.) 

Well, so it goes. 

We grant such partisan childishness should 
not be taken too seriously but it is, we think, 
worthy of comment especially in the area of 
comic relief. E 

It is really laughable as well as sad how 
year after year in the high church party 
circles it all depends to the point of bore- 
dom upon whose ox is gored. 

The officeholder bearing a Democratic 
brand is weak kneed, wicked, and pusillani- 
mous if he doesn’t vote Republican. But 
when the GOP brand is at issue, then the 
incumbent who jumps the reservatfon and 
votes Democratic as above indicated, should 
be ridden out of town on a rail and be for- 
ever shunned, by decent and law-abiding 
citizens. 

We trust no one will try to use that “hon- 
est disagreement” term as an alibi. 

For no informed person regardless of party, 
would deny for a minute, however mistaken 
WAYNE MORSE may or may not be, he always 
is absolutely honest in his decisions, and 
never in public or private lacks the courage 
of his convictions. 

Ever since he entered public life, Senator 
Morse has told the peopie of Oregon that he 
would, where the issue was between principle 
and party stand up for the principle regard- 
less of the party. And that he meant exactly 
what he said is demonstrated by the fact 
he has stood for what he has believed best 
for his State and country, regardless of 
whether the Republican or the Democratic 
Party, opposed him. If that isn’t independ- 
ence, what is it? 

But for thus, in the words of the Oregonian 
“asserting his independehce” no paper in 
the State has more violently and viciously 
assailed him. 

There are times when the blind bigotry 
and rank injustice of such an attitude tends 
to make one lose sight—momentarily—of the 
humor, 





Protecting the Oil Rights of 173 Million 
American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we have 
the President’s budget message. This 
Government of ours needs money. It 
needs income. The eyes of the Nation 
will be on the United States Supreme 
Court when it comes to another crucial 
decision in the long, historic battle over 
the Submerged Lands Act. 

It issmy earnest hope that our coun- 
try’s highest tribunal will confirm the 


_ Congress’ intent that the rights of any 


individual States extend no further—I 
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emphasize, no further—than 3 geo- 
graphic miles, in terms of leasing off- 
shore exploitation rights. 

It would be unthinkable if, utterly 
contrary to international law, it should 
be decided that individual States on the 
Gulf of Mexico have rights up to three 
marine leagues; that is, 10.5 land miles. 

Last month, I wrote to the Attorney 
General of the United States, urging that 
the Department of Justice press forward 
most vigorously in defense of the rights 
of the American people—all 873 million 
Americans. I may say, incidentally, that 
I have yet to receive a substantive reply 
to this letter. 

Title to oil off the Continental Shelf is 
all-important. This Nation can ill af- 
ford to see a resource, which belongs to 
all of us, given away to 1, 2, or 3 States 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The enormous educational needs of 
America, alone, require that royalties 
from off-shore oil leases come into the 
Federal Treasury, rather than into 1, 2, 
or 3 State treasuries. 

The Department of Justice has no hon- 
orable alternative but to fulfill its duty 
to speak for the people of the United 
States as a whole; not for the oil indus- 
try, not for the State of Texas or Loui- 
Siana. 

At the present time, I send to the desk 
two items. The first is the text of a re- 
lease, describing my_letter to the Attor- 
ney General, together with the letter, it- 
self. 

The second is an article from the Jan- 
uary 2, 1958, issue of Labor’s Daily. The 
article is devoted to the famous oil for 
education amendment, which has for so 
long been advanced and so ably by our 
distinguished colleague, the Senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HitL]. The 
Nation is indebted to our friend from 
Alabama for his unstinting effort to 
make available tidelands revenue for the 
education of all of our children in the 48 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that all of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the release, 
letter, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY DISPUTES PRESIDENT ON TIDE- 

LANDS O1rL—URcGES ATTORNEY GENERAL TO 

Houp Fast To 3-MILE LIMIT ON STATE OIL 

RIGHTS TO SUBMERGED LANDS 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, senior Republican on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, has disputed indica- 
tions from the White House, and from inside 
the Justice Department, that the State of 
Texas might be allowed oil rights, extending 
beyond 3 geographic miles in the sub- 
merged coastal lands. 

In a letter to Attorney General William 
Rogers, Wisconsin’s senior Senator urged 
that the Department press forward “with all 
the vigor and legal strength at its com- 
mand,” so that neither Texas nor any other 
State gains oil rights beyond the traditional 
3-mile limit. 

WILEY asserted Federal title on the basis of 
both legal, historic and economic grounds. 
The critical budget problem facing the Na- 
tion was stressed particularly as a reason 
for not waiving Federal rights. 

At a recent press conference, Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers had indicated that the Supreme 
Court would receive soon, from the Depart- 
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ment, a new brief which would show that 
the administration “has not been inconsist- 
ent” in its views in regards title to the sub- 
merged lands. 

Wuey stated that that there is “very real 
doubt in the public mind as to just what 
the position of the Department may be.” 
He said that the doubt should be resolved 
“firmly and with clarity and consistency in 
the public interest.” 

“Under International Law,” the legislator, 
senior minority member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee continued, “we cannot 
possibly assert that any State can have a 
poundary farther out than the 3-mile limit.” 

It is generally estimated that vast sums 
of money may accrue to the Federal Treasury, 
based on royalties from underwater leases, 
if the Supreme Court interprets the 1953 
law as limiting States to 3 geographic 
miles, rather than 3 marine leagues, or 10.5 
land miles, as Texas contends. 

The full text of Witey’s letter reads as 
follows: 

DECEMBER 17, 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: In this, the opening phase 
of your service in the high post to which 
you have well been appointed, I should like 
to bring up a most important subject: 

I am writing to convey my earnest hope 
and recommendation that the Department 
of Justice will continue to press, in the cur- 
rent litigation before the Supreme Court, for 
the sound interpretation of the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953, as limiting State off-shore 
exploitation rights to 3 geographic miles. 

I well recognize the long controversy in 
which men of able legal judgment—judg- 
ment, inside and outside the Department— 
continue to have honest differences of opin- 
ion as to the extent of State title. 

It is my personal view, however, that the 
Department of Justice has no honorable 
alternative but to continue to urge, with all 
the vigor and legal strength at its command, 
that the State of Texas not be allowed on its 
own to drill for oil up to 3 marine leagues, or 
10.5 land miles or, for that matter, that no 
other State be similarly allowed. 

Ordinarily, I would not attempt even to 
offer respectful advice on a judicial issue now 
pending before the highest tribunal. 

It is clear, however, that there is very real 
doubt in the public mind as to just what 
the position of the Department may be in 
time to come. Such doubt concerning the 
official position of the legal arm of our Gov- 
ernment must be resolved firmly and with 
clarity and consistency in the public interest. 

I hope, therefore, that you and Solicitor 
General J. Lee Rankin will remove all doubt 
by unequivocally asserting the fullest Fed- 
eral title beyond the 3-mile limit, as con- 
firmed in the 1953 law. 

In my estimation, the following points are 
indisputable: 

(1) The Justice Department this fall, in 
filing its amended statement with the Su- 
preme Court, was absolutely right when it 
declared flatly that the Texas boundary, 
when it entered the Union, “did not extend 
into the Gulf of Mexico more than 3 miles.” 


(2) The United States Congress has never 
approved a further boundary for that State. 
Therefore, the Federal Government is very 
definitely entitled to the exclusive possession 
of all land beyond that limit. 

(3) Under international law, I do not see 
how we can possibly assert otherwise—that 
any individual State can have a boundary. 
farther out than the traditional 3-mile limit. 

(4) These remain issues of historic and 
legal principle and are wholly aside from 
the matter of just how much revenue may 
accrue to the Federal Treasury through roy- 
alties from underwater leases, if exclusive 
Federal title is asserted and validated. 
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(5) The fact of the matter is, however, 
that obviously, immense sums of money are 
definitely involved. 

I do not see how we can possibly take an 
action or voice an argument which would, in 
effect, waive so much as a nickel which be- 
longs to the people of the 48 States through 
the Government of the United States. I say 
this, especially at this time, when every 
nickel is needed to meet the rising financial 
requirements for the very survival of this 
country. 

Needless to say, I deeply respect the views 
of the President of the United States on this 
issue, or for that matter, on any other issue. 
I know that he approaches this, or any other 
problem, with the deepest sincerity and 
based upon what he most honorably feels to 
be right. I am sure that is your cwn ap- 
proach as well. 

I am sorry to have to differ with the Presi- 
dent in this particular instance. 

But I feel that the needs of this genera- 
tion, and of future generations, require the 
fullest protection of Federal right and title 
by the Department of Justice. Federal law 
is the law, and neither Texas, Louisiana, nor 
any other State should be allowed to upset 
it and to prejudice the rights of an entire 
Nation. , 

I will be looking forward to the pelasure of 
hearing from you at your earliest con- 
venience. 

With kindest regards and all good wishes, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





[From Labor’s Daily of January 3, 1958] 


MEASURE REINTRODUCED IN CONGRESS—OIL 
FOR EDUCATION PROPOSAL SEEN AS SCHOOL 
Arp Hope 
Back in 1953 labor and other public inter- 

est groups put up a strong fight in behalf 

of a proposal to turn over all royalties from 
offshore oil to the States for educational 
purposes. 

This proposal was known as the Ander- 
son-Hill amendment to the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953. The amendment passed 
the Senate but was defeated in the House- 
Senate conference on the measure. It meant 
that more than $8 billion was lost for edu- 
cation purposes, according to the Washing- 
ton Window colfmn of Public Affairs Insti- 
tute. 

Once the act was passed without the An- 
derson-Hill amendment it appeared that a 
wonderful opportunity to provide ample 
funds for education was lost. Now, chances 
have suddenly become -bright for achieving 
what was lost in 1953. 

There are several reasons for the change. 
One, of course, is the emergency of the 
Soviet sputniks which drove home the fact 
with startling clarity, that American edu- 
cation—scientific and otherwise—is criti- 
cally lagging. A second reason is the snarled 
legal picture relative to the Submerged 
Lands Act which has provoked sharp differ- 
ences between President Eisenhower and his 
own Department of Justice. 

The act gave to each coast State the sub- 
merged lands within its boundaries as those 
boundaries which existed when the State 
entered the union. 


TEXAS OFFSHORE CLAIMS 


Texas claims, as a result of treaties nego- 
tiated at the time it entered the union, that 
its boundary extends to the limit allowed by 
law, three marine leagues or 1044 miles. 

However, despite Eisenhower’s views, At- 
torney General William P. Rogers and his 
Solicitor General are of the opinion that 
the Submerged Lands Act limited exploita- 
tion rights to three geographical miles—or 
3.5 land miles—for Texas as well as other 
States on the. Gulf of Mexico. 


Several months ago the Department of . 


Justice filed an amended complaint with 





the Supreme Court declaring flatly that the 
Texas boundary when the State entered the 
Union did not extend in the Gulf of Mexico 
more than three geographical miles. 

Since, in the department’s opinion, Con- 
gress never had approved a further boundary 
for the State, the Federal Government is 
now entitled to exclusive possession of all 
lands beyond the 3-mile limit. 


LITTLE EXPLORATION 


This view directly conflicts with Eisen; 
hower’s 1952 campaign statements when the 
offshore oil issue was a heated one. He said 
at that time, and has never publicly altered 
his opinion, that Texas has a legitimate 
claim to “the submerged area extending 3 
marine leagues seaward into the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

What makes these differences between 
Eisenhower and his own Cabinet member of 
extreme importance is that comparatively 
little of the offshore oil exploration has taken 
place within the 3 mile limit. If private 
operators are going to make the killing they 
had hoped, they need authority to explore 
beyond the limit. 

This, plus sputnik, has moved Senator 
Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, to re- 
introduce his “oil for education” measure 
again. He believes that with the critical 
education needs of this country his proposal 
merits and will receive wide support in Con- 
gress. 

He points out that some $300 million in 
education funds have already been lost by 
the failure of his 1953 amendment to win 
final approval and this is despite the fact 
that oil and gas exploration has only just 
begun. 

Whatever the legal claims on the 3-mile 
versus 3-league limit, there should be ample 
returns from royalties if the Hill bill should 
pass. 

Geological surveys indicate that there are 
at a bare minimum, 15 billion barrels of oil 
under the entire Continental Shelf sur- 
rounding the United States. This is more 
than one-fourth of the expected discoveries 
of oil for the whole Nation—54 billion 
barrels. 

Within the 3-mile limit for California, 
Louisiana, and Florida and within 3-league 
limit for Texas it is estimated that there 
are 2.5 billion barrels. And much of this 
rests in the additional area for Texas. 

Senator HILL says that he does not want 
to get. involved in the legal contreversies in 
the 3-mile versus 10.5 miles for Texas 
even though there are rich deposits in the 
contested areas. Whatever the final decision 
on these limits may be, he sees ample 
royalties which, if applied to education, 
might decide the future of the free peoples. 





Our Mishandled Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


a 


Monday, January 13, 1958 
' Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
eloquent sermon entitled “Our Mishan- 
died Heritage’ which was delivered in 
Portland, Oreg., on November 17, 1957, 


by the Reverend Laurence E. Nye, pas- — 
_ tor of the First Methodist Church of 


that city. ¥ 
Dr. Nye has voload an effective and 


informative plea for the preservation of 
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the natural resources which a generous 
creator placed on this continent. Be- 
cause we of the Senate have such great 
responsibility in this field. I know that 
many of my colleagues will appreciate 
having Dr. Nye’s moving and impressive 
sermon made available in the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

I should like particularly to call spe- 


cial attention to that portion of Dr. 


Nye’s sermon in which he cites the chil- 
dren of America as a resource of para- 
mount importance. All too often we 
forget the next generation when we in- 
ventory the assets of a nation. In my 
advocacy of far greater funds for re- 
search into the sinister causes of such 
diseases aS cancer and coronary ail- 
ments, I have been thinking of our debt 
to the health and welfare of those now 
growing up in America. This is why I 
endorse so completely Dr. Laurence 
Nye’s statement that “people belong to 
their Creator as much as the fullness of 
the earth of substance. They compose 
a great fullness, too.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our MISHANDLED HERITAGE 


(Sermon by Dr. Laurence E. Nye, 
Methodist Church, Portland, 
November 17, 1957) 


After delivering a sermon on “God’s 
Ownership,” the late Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes was entertained by a wealthy plan- 
tation owner. At one point; looking over 
his broad acres and remembering the 
morning sermon, he asked, “Do you mean to 
tell me, Bishop, that this land does not be- 
long to me?” In a flash the answer came, 
“Ask me that a hundred years from now.” 
(Harrell: Stewardship and the Tithe.) 

The principle of Christian stewardship is 
powerful and universal. We need the re- 
minder regularly. Simply stated, it is this: 
“God is the owner of all things. Man is a 
steward. God’s ownership and man’s 
stewardship ought to be acknowledged * * * 
Stewardship is the practical expression of 
one’s experience of God. Therefore, all one’s 
life, all personal abilities, and all material 
resources constitute a gift from God, which 
should be used for his glory and for the 
welfare of mankind. This is central in 
Christian faith and should control and di- 
rect all one’s being. * * * Stewardship in- 
volves both motives and methods in the 
production and acquisition of wealth, the 
service ideal in vocation and avocation, and 
the conservation of natural'resources. It 
also governs motives and methods in the in- 
vestment and expenditure of one’s material 
gains” (Methodist Discipline) 4 

One day a farmer paid his rent to a man 
whose love of money was very great. After 
the transaction the farmer said, “I will give 
you a shilling if you will let me into your 
vaults to see your money.” He was allowed 
to do so, and after gazing a while at the 
Piles of gold and silver in the miser’s money 
chests, he said, “Now I am as well off as 
you.” “How can that be?” asked the man. 
Because you never use any of this money. 
All you do is look at it. I have looked at it, 
too; so I am just as rich as you are.” 

1. Let us deal first with the area of great 
hatural resources in the earth. 

Pairfield Osborne, in his book, Our 
Plundered Planet, which has been scoffed 
at as severe and overdrawn, claims with ex- 
cellent evidence that we are following a 
course which one day may render our good 
farth as dead as the moon. Our continual 
defiance of nature threatens even the sur- 
Vival of mankind. He says that “we are 
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rushing forward unthinkingly through days 
of incredible accomplishment, of glory and 
tragedy, and that we have forgotten the 
earth as our source of life.” He sees the 
earth’s resources dwindling; crowding popu- 
lations of the East; the scavengers of the 
land in the West. Fundamental are the 
problems in nations like India and China, 
but everywhere in the earth man can see 
the misuse of the land by the people. 

We in America have lived long under 
the illusion that we are indestructible, that 
our life-supporting resources are endless; 
when as a matter of fact, our threat of de- 
struction is not so much from powers out- 
side our borders, as the rotting processes 
taking place inside our very lives. 

There is beauty in the sound of the words, 
“good earth.” One’s response to mother 
earth in areas of primitive wholeness shun 
description. When one finds such a primi- 
tive spot, where the air is pure, and where 
the balance of nature has been maintained, 
there he finds harmony; it is like a page 
from nature’s symphony. Within its im- 
mutable essences there is active coordina- 
tion—each part is dependent upon 
another—forests, grasslands, soils, water, 
animal life—without any one of these, the 
earth will eventually die. Imbalance can 
mean but one thing; a complete atrophy of 
the earth’s resources. 

I need not labor the point: destruction 
of the earth through erosion; man tearing 
away his sources of life and sustenance; us- 
ing our minerals at a tragic rate; cleaning 
out wildlife from the earth, even in abun- 
dant Africa; lowering the water level of the 
Midwest and the South by incessant pump- 
ing; sacrificing the loveliness of nature in 
the name of science, transportation, indus- 
try, advancement—and all on the basis of 
the philosophy that when we have gleaned 
what we want and can easily get, we move 
on to other and richer climes—and the for- 
mer habitat is left stripped of its power to 


» survive. 


We are taught that we should treat the 
earth as the Lord’s, and not as ourown. We 
say, “The Lord is my shepherd.” “What 
Lord?” “Why, none other than He to whom 
the earth belongs, He who is the King of 
Glory.” In 1958 when free worship was au- 
thorized in Paris for the first time, and a 
group gathered in the Louvre under Cath- 
erine of Navarre, the 24th was the psalm 
with which the worship opened. They were 
learning of the royal power of the Shepherd. 

In Hugh Walpole’s Rogue Herries, there is 
a description of the preaching of George 
Whitefield, in the English Lake region. 
From where he stood, he could see the high 
peaks of England encircling the farther end 
of the lake. It was a scene of great dignity 
and beauty. He began quietly and with a 
gentle appeal, and suddenly with pointing 
hand and full voice he cried, “The trumpe- 
ters have crossed the hills. The trumpeters 
have crossed the hills.” The audience was 
stirred and made ready for the demand that 
they open their hearts to the King of Glory. 

The real tragedy of our mishandled heri- 
tage is the tragedy of insensitivity. Rich- 
ard Halliburton wrote of a climb to the top 
of the Matterhorn. When he and his friend 
reached the summit, they faced a view of 
breathtaking splendor. His friend was 
about to speak and Halliburton waited to 
hear the profound words. What he heard 
was: “I have always wanted to spit a mile, 
so here goes.” In this same vein, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning wrote of those who stood 
in the presence of a burning bush: while 
some took off their shoes, as did Moses in the 
Bible story, the rest stood round and 
plucked blackberries. This is the tragedy 
of insensitivity. Jeremy Taylor once said, 
“What can be more foolish than to think 
that all this rare fabric of heaven and earth 
could come by chance, when all the skill of 
science is not able to make an oyster.” 
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The earth is the Lord’s for He founded it, 
and He established it. This is a rebuke to 
our modern temper of mind, in which man 
regards his discoveries as his own creations. 
Thus, he unduly exalts himself in the 
scheme of things. All our discoveries are 
really the implantings of God in nature. 
We create no material, we merely find out 
God’s secrets. Electricity was hidden in Ni- 
agara all along—and in the sky- voices fiew 
around the earth, they needed only to be 
directed to the ear. The same is true of 
chloroform, penicillin, and all the rest of 
the benefits which God has hid from the 
beginning. 

Science is a sort of treasure hunt, with 
the originator, God, controlling the treasure. 
Our originality is in misusing God’s secrets 
once we have found them. In most of the 
instances, God has set before us a blessing 
and a@ curse, and we chuvose the curse too 
many times. Atomic energy is a case in 
point. The first use man made of it was in 
the form of a bomb: We must learn that 
the fullness of the earth belongs to God, 
that only those with clean hands and pure 
hearts should have anything to do with it— 
otherwise, we face God’s terrific ‘or else.” 

2. I cannot refrain from speaking of our 
children as one of the resources which we 
consistently overlook. People belong to 
their Creator as much as the fullness of the 
earth of substance. They compose a great 
fullness, too. They have endowments and 
capacities. The business of the Christian is 
to discover God’s secrets hidden in human 
beings, and in our children more than all 
else—though if we had time we could extend 
our premise along racial and international 
lines, for the responsibility goes further than 
our own homes. 

The more I observe our modern trends in 
education and discipline, the more I see the 
ease by which we are allowing soft persons 
to grow up in our midst. The problems in 
the high school of a generation ago are now 
the problems in the early grades. There is 
a type of free educational process proposed 
by education and by home training, which 
has extracted the elements of pure disci- 
pline from our current scene. 

I think we need not refer to the discipline 
of the whip, and I am sure that disciplinary 
measures of an adult generation long ago 
would be considered too severe to bring out 
the best in a child, but part of our problem 
today in the so-called lag in scientific de- 
velopment has been in the misuse of our 
human resources. Our children are seeking 
the easy way through education. 

Agnes E. Meyer, writing concerning edu- 
cation for a democratic culture has this to 
say: “Our-children should no longer be nar- 
rowly prepared for some occupation which 
may be obsolete when they leave high school 
or college. They must have an education so 
flexible that they can think independently 
and adjust. their knowledge to whatever an 
uncertain future may have in store for them. 
* * * Children should be taught the beauty 
and economy of scientific methods of think- 
ing—a willingness to employ methods of ob- 
servation, reflection and test, and a refusal 
to accept conclusions not warranted by 
evidence.” 

What do we teach now? The job with the 
greatest income is the best; look for fringe 
benefits; for shorter workweeks; for all the 
advantages that can be provided. No wonder 
the Russians’ advance in science is great. 
With tremendous sacfifice, the Russian peo- 
ple have provided the wherewithal to believe 
and practice the best educational procedures; 
maybe they have not done their part will- 
ingly, but the point is they have done it, and 
now we are scurrying around like a bunch 
of wild-eyed cornered animals trying to pick 
up the pieces. The weakness of our beloved 
democracy, for which we will urgently strive, 
is that responsibility is voluntary, and the 
desire for luxury can be expressed and exer- 
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cised without penalty; that is, from our own 
society. But the penalty of the moral law is 
applied, when we misuse our human power, 
misdirect our youth, and lose ground in their 
educational procedures. We have educated 
conformists; we have not succeeded in pro- 
ducing our best stewards. It is easier to con- 
form to a soft society than to transform it. 

One thing that distinguishes a savage from 
a civilized man is that he is a trailfinder, 
while the latter is a roadbuilder. Have we 
concentrated too much on the building of 
industrial and economic and concrete high- 
ways, and not enough on the human? Henry 
Clay, crossing the Appalachian Mountains, 
put his ear to the ground and exclaimed, “I 
hear the tramp of coming millions.” It was 
because frontiersmen like Henry Clay did 
hear the footsteps of following generations 
and did prepare the way for them that they 

ecame the pioneers and builders of America. 

How are we preparing the way? 

3. Had I time, I would speak at greater 
length of our misused resources in religion. 
For I am of the conviction that in our re- 
ligious life is the answer to all these prob- 
lems. In God is our sense of sonship, and 
thus our resultant sense of stewardship. We 
should be thinking of what kind of a world 
we can coffer our grandchildren, and of what 
kind of leaders can we offer the next genera- 
tions in the persons of our directed children 
of today? The challange is a staggering one. 

The rate of church attendance in the 
Northwest and the rate of membership in 
the church according to population are mat- 
ters of striking concern, for there is all the 
evidence we need of our slackness in the 
handling of our religious powers. The 
wholesome trends also would require a more 
lengthy handling, but there is evidence that 
the public is becoming interested in the re- 
sources of the world; there is concern over 
the use of our discoveries; there is evidence 
that the sea might yet be the answer to our 
loss of resources; there is a stirring here and 
there of a returning to some old-fashioned 
philisophy in the teaching of our young amid 
discipline; and there is evidence of a return 
to religion. In the face of these hopeful 
signs—and they stem from consecrated lay- 
men who see the power of Christian steward- 
ship—we need to double and triple and quad- 
ruple our efforts in evangelizing our own 
time and town, in influencing life about us, 
in making our own life count in a small but 
mighty way. 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof. That means all that we use and 
enjoy, and it means we ourselves belong to 
Him. When we as stewards are convinced of 
that, we shall live and act with a mighty 
power. 

Scripture: Psalm 24: 1—“The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” 





1957 Award to Senator Eastland for 
Service to Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief ex- 
cerpt from the transcript of proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, our largest 
and, I think, our soundest farm organ- 
ization, at Chicago, on December 11, 
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1957, when our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND], was presented the American 
Farm Bureau’s 1957 award for distin- 
guished and meritorious service in the 
interest of organized agriculture. 

I know of no man who more richly de- 
serves such recognition, and I think it is 
appropriate to have preserved in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the comments 
made by the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Charles B. 
Shuman, when he presented the award, 
and the characteristically modest re- 
marks of our colleague upon its accept- 
ance. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the proceedings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
ANNUAL MEETING TRANSCRIPT, WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 11, 1957 


President SuHumaN. This’ distinguished 
service award ceremony is one of the most 
important and one of the most pleasant that 
the president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has the opportunity to participate 
in. 

I think I should tell you just a little bit 
about the distinguished service award. It 
has been made for a good many years, and 
the recipients of this award are among the 
most prominent people in agriculture in this 
country, and in public life. Each year there 
is chosen a committee—a small committee— 
of prominent people to consider the nomina- 
tions made by the State farm bureaus for 
the distinguished service award of the 
American Farm Bureau, and this committee 
meets—their names are not announced— 
and they consider these nominations that 
come in. This year, as always, we had many 
nominations. All of the persons nominated 


by the State farm bureaus would have done « 


credit to this award, and were deserving, but 
only 2 or 3 can be selected—and so the com- 
mittee made their recommendations for the 
award,.and we have here today and are hon- 
ored by having 3 leading Americans to pre- 
sent this award for distinguished and meri- 
torious service to American agriculture. The 
award winners are three—as I said—Senator 
James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, Mr. George 
G. Chance, of Texas, and Mr. Donald Kirk- 
patrick, long-time leader in Illinois and 
American agriculture. 

I am going to present the award first to 
one and ask him if he cares to respond with 
a brief word for us, and then to the others. 

The first award I want to make is to Sen- 
ator JAMEs O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi.» Sen- 
ator EASTLAND was born at Doddsville in the 
Mississippi Delta. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and the law schools of 
Vanderbilt and the University of Alabama. 
He was elected to the Mississippi House of 
Representatives as its youngest member in 
1927. After one term, he divorced himself 
from active politics and practiced law and 
farmed for a living until his election to the 
United States Senate in 1941 to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Senator Pat 
Harrison. 

Today Senator EasT.Lanp is chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and a member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. He is an authority on cotton and 
cotton legislation. 

He is a strong advocate of seeking economic 
answers to farmers’ economic problems in- 
stead of resorting to political panmaceas. He 
understands the dangers of too much gov- 
ernment in agriculture. 

He operates a large farm in the Mississippi 
Delta area, producing cotton and grains. 

Senator EasT.anp, it is a distinct honor to 
present to you this award. We have two 
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awards. One is in the form of a certificate 


that says on it, “The American Farm Bureay 


presents to the Honorable James O. 


the 1957 award for distinguished and meri. 


torious service in the interest of organized 
agriculture.” Senator EASTLAND, congratula- 
tions. And this medal for your desk, which 
is appropriately inscribed. Again, congratu- 
lations. 


Senator EAasSTLANp. President 


‘Shuman, 


members of the American Farm Bureau Asso- © 


ciation, it is with a deep sense of humility 
I can say that this moment is one of the high 
points in my life. Nothing has ever hap. 
pened to me before that is quite equal to 
this distinction which you are now bestow. 
ing upon me. I come from a State in which 
agriculture constitutes the largest single seg. 
ment of the economy. From my earliest 
youth, both in and out of public office, I have 
lived on and been nurtured by the soil that 
produces our food and fiber. To me agricul. 
ture has always been a way of life and the 
best way of life. 

From the day when the first field wag 
cleared and the soil tilled on this continent, 
the American farmer has been the backbone 
around which our great civilization has de- 
veloped. The unprecedented growth and ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce has in 
no way diminished the fundamental part of 
agriculture in our national life. Yet at thé 
midpoint in the 20th century the farmer hag 
become the victim of economic forces which 
are beyond his power to control by in- 
dividual effort and individual initiative. 

The farmer cannot be charged with re- 
sponsibility for the increased production of 
agricultural products that were required by 
World War II. While industry and com- 
merce have enjoyed the greatest profit ever 
in their history, the farmer, regardless of 
his degree of efficiency in operation, has be- 
‘come the victim of steadily diminishing 
‘profits. 

Our problems are problems of plenty, of 
surpluses which depressed prices, ever in- 
‘creasing processing and transportation costs, 
and a production potential far in excess of 
consumer demands within this country; 
These problems cannot be solved by the in- 
dividual. They cannot be solved by the Gov 
ernment. They can only be solved by orgal- 
ized and united effort. 

No single organization or group has done 
more to promote the interest and welfare of 
the American farmer than has the Amer 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. In fact, you 
are today the greatest single force in agri- 
culture—standing between the extremes of 
a long-range and continuing growth and 
prosperity for agriculture, or disintegration 
which will bring chaos and bankruptcy. You 
hold in your hand—your organization—the 
future of American agriculture. I know you 
will heed it. I know your rank and file mem- 
bers. I happen to be one of those rank and 
file members. I am confident that you will 
meet and conquer the present challenge. 

During my 15 years service in the United 
States Senate, it has been my high privilege 
and pleasure to work in close and friendly 
contact with Your elected officials and mem- 
bers of your professional staff. You have 
always chosen able, courageous and dedicated 
men to represent your interest and to imple- 
ment the polices you here set. The Mem- 
bers of Congress—and I make this state- 
ment very sincerely—have the highest degree 
of respect and confidence in your 
ers. For them the door is always open. 


gloomy as is the agricultural picture today, — 


had it not been for the constant, pe’ 


effort of the American Farm Bureau to solvé — 


farm problems in their relataion to goverl- 


ment, we ‘woud samy. be ins eure Sie 


tion. 
The salvation of the American farmers 






pends upon them and upon you, and it : 


my sincere conviction that your confidence 


not misplaced. And I know, my friends, tha) 
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the American Farm Bureau has prevented 
the socialization of agriculture when you 
have repudiated any form of Brannanism. 

As a member of the Agriculture and For- 

Committee of the Senate, and as an 

individual, I pledge to you my continued and 
increased effort in working toward practical 
solutions to your problems and in cooperating 
with your leadership. 

You have honored me far more than T de- 
serve, and all that I can say is a heartfelt 
“thank you.” 





Employment in the Civil Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently a survey was made of young people 
as to whether or not they would like to 
work for the Government. The survey 
was made by Eugene Gilbert, president 
of the Gilbert Youth Research Co. It 
came to my attention through the col- 
umns of the Rochester Post Bulletin, of 
Rochester, Minn., on December 28. Be- 
eause, I believe the results of this survey 
are so revealing and important, I wish 
to bring them to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

It is generally agreed that govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local—needs 
eompetent, talented people in order to 
properly staff its many services. The 
civil service of any government is no ket- 
ter than the qualities of the people em- 
ployed by the government. It is to be 
regretted that young people have very 
little interest in working for government. 
If such a condition continues, it wil 
mean that future recruits in the civil 
Service will be less competent and less 
dedicated to public service. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
that the survey revealed that more than 
54 percent of the boys and 45 percent of 
the girls listed low wages as the major 
drawback of Government employment. 
Twenty-nine percent of the boys and 31 
percent of the girls felt that working for 
the Government meant surrendering to 
certain restrictions on self-expression. 
Twenty-three percent of the boys and 27 
Percent of the girls said that one of the 
reasons they never gave a thought to 
working for the Government is that sel- 


‘dom did they hear about Government job 


opportunities, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Guzeet’s WHaT Younc PrortE THINK—WoRK 


FoR GOVERNMENT? No THANKS! TEENERS 
Coo. tro Pay, RESTRICTIONS 


(By Eugene Gilbert) 
The Nation’s largest. employer soon 
have troubles finding recruits te fill its jobs, 
“Who wants to werk for the Government?” 
asks 16-year-old Betty Tutten, of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. “There’s no future in it,” 
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An overwhelming majority of the teen- 
agers in the country seem. to agree with her. 
Less than 4 percent of the young people we 
contaeted in a nationwide survey said they 
would like to work for the Government. 
Some 45 percent said they had never given 


it the slightest thouglit, and the rest wanted - 


no part of it. 

Why? What’s wrong with working for the 
Federal, State, or city government? 

“ ‘Fime was when almost everybody was look- 
ing for a civil service position. 

When the great waves of immigration were 
sweeping over this. country in the late 19th 
century and still later in the mass unem- 
ployment of the great depression in the 30’s, 
Government jobs were avidly sought and 
highly prized. 

ONCE A PRIVILEGE 


Young people setting out in life thronged 
by thousands to civil service examinations. 
Sometimes riots resulted. To be a police- 
man, @ letter carrier, or a grade 1 clerk, in 
those days, was to be a person of no little 
stature in the neighborhood. “He works for 
the Government,” people would say approv- 
ingly, even enviously. 

In an era of chronic unemployment, lin- 
gering breadilimes, and sweatshop labor con- 
ditions, Government employees could look 
forward to steady weekly pay checks—often 
quite handsome under the circumstances— 
paid vacations, an 8-hour day, extensive re- 
tirement benefits, and humane working 
conditions. 

Most of all, the Government offered job 
security. 

The Government. still offers job security— 
and, as our recent surveys have demon- 
strated—young people are still vitally 
interested in security. 

But a majority of young people are not 
interested in Government jobs. 


WHY THE CHANGE? 


What has brought about this change in 
attitude toward working for the Govern- 
ment? The problem gripped us, as it no 
doubt already grips civil service policy 
planners.«In attempting to find out why the 
Nation’s teen-agers shy away from Govern- 
ment work, we got an inkling of what they 
are looking for in the whole field of em- 
ployment, private and public. 

First, we asked what they liked about 
Government jobs, what was the greatest at- 
traction? 

Security, that elusive treasure hunted so 
desperately for generations by the great army 
of the unemployed, still shone as brightly 
as ever. It ranked in first place among the 
advantages of working for the Government 
with nearly 40 percent of both boys and 
girls interviewed. 

Next came prestige and self-satisfaction, as 
sanctioned by 26 percent of the boys and 16 
percent of the girls. 

Fair and equal opportunities for advance- 
ment appealed to 16 percent of the boys and 
11 percent of the girls. Pension benefits were 
cited by less than 5 percent of the young 
people, and good wages drew a response of 
only 1 percent. 

Even more revealing were the teen-aged 
broadsides leveled against working for the 
Government. 

What are the drawbacks? We asked. 

LOW WAGES THE RUB 
They had no hesitancy telling us. 
“Low .” “not much chance for ad- 
vancement,” “no outiet for drive or different 
ideas,” :little recognition for so much ag- 
ese are only a sampling of the 
comments, but they echo the majority. 

More than 54 percent of the boys and 45 
percent of the girls listed low wages as the 
major drawback of Government employment. 

‘Fhe Government pay seale, omce a heavy 
inducement, holds little attraction for 


-~ 


' 
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day’s high school students, who soon will be 
heading out to hunt for jobs. 

Even the cream of the Government’s job 
crop, like the diplomatic service, left some- 
thing to be desired in the pay envelope 
among these teen-agers. 

“The only Government jobs I know about 
are the diplomatic ones—and they don’t 
pay,” complained 17-year-old Martin Ben- 
nett, of Philadelphia. 

Young people also seemed troubled by 
Government security requirements and 
Hatch Act provisions against political activi- 
ty in civil-service jobs. 

To 29 percent of the boys and 31 percent 
of the girls working for the Government 
meant surrendering to certain restrictions on 
self-expression. 

Less than 4 percent thought the Govern- 
ment’s education and experience require- 
ments were too high and less than 2 percent 
worried about advancement opportunities. 


NO PUBLICITY 


But a surprising number of youngsters— 
23 percent of the boys and 27 percent of the 
girls—said ome reason they never gave a 
thought to working for the Government is 
that they seldom heard about Government 
job opportunities. 

“We just don’t hear-much about it,” said 
15-year-old Allan Herbert of Gary, Ind. 

Dolores Cooper, 15, of Los Angeles, said 
her schoolmates were taught a good deal 
about the Government but very little about 
the people who work for it—‘‘so we never 
think of working for it.” 

With the exception of security, the tangi- 
bles and intangibles that once attracted peo- 
ple to work for the Government are now 
regarded by teen-agers as drawbacks. They 
no longer regard a Federal, State, or city 
worker as well paid, self-satisfied and a per- 
son of prestige in the community. 

Has the Government priced itself out of 
the job market? Or have increased educa- 
tional opportunities and continuing pros- 
perity taken the bloom off civil service? 

The answer to both these questions would 
seem to be “yes” from the Nation's teen- 
agers, but “no” from the current crop of job 
seekers. 

According to James Nelson of the Civil 
Service Commission information office in 
Washington, D. C., more than 160,000 appli- 
eations have been received in the past 2 
years for positions requiring college train- 
ing, such as statisticians, economists, etc. 

Nelson says the rate at which job seekers 
are applying for jobs with college prerequi- 
sites is higher than at any other time in 
civil-service history. 

The Government, he adds, is short on 
eertain types of professional workers for 
whom there is a great demand, such as 
scientists and engineers, but there is little 
shortage at the clerk-typist level except in 
Washington and a few other large cities. 

“The Government is always seeking young, 
talented, college-caliber people to become 
administrators and professional workers,” 
Nelson concluded. 

Whether teen-agers will change their opin- 
ions about working for the Government 
when they become job hunters remains to 
be seen. 

QUESTIONS ASKED 

Would you like to work for your Federal, 
State, or city government? 

Have you ever given it serious thought? 

Do you often hear about Government job 
opportunities? 

What do you regard as the greatest at- 
traction of working for the Government? 
Prestige. Self-satisfaction. Security. Good 
wages. Pension and other benefits. Fair 
and equal advancement opportunities. 

What. do you regard as the major draw- 
backs? Low wages. No self-advancement. 
Restrictions on self-expression. Too high 
requirements, Other. 
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Need for Increased Agricultural Research Harold W. Comfort, president of the Bor- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an article 
from the Muncie (Ind.) Press, which 
appeared January 1, 1958, and is entitled 
“United States Needs Big Boost in Agri- 
cultural Research.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

v. Ss. S. R. CatTcHING UPp—UNITED STATES 
NEEDS Bic Boost IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


(By Gaynor Maddox) 


Leading farm experts and food producers 
agree that unless America steps up its agri- 
cultural research and training programs 
Russia one day may make good its boast of 
outstripping us in food output. 

Surveyed in a broad inquiry by NEA Serv- 
ice, these specialists said they hoped the So- 
viet forecast, read against achievements in 
the satellite-missile field and science gen- 
erally, would serve as vital warning and spur 
to this country’s agriculture. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, in an exclusive statement for NEA Serv- 
ice, declared: 

“While we are still far ahead of Russia 
agriculturally, her scientific achievements 
can serve to warn us against complacency in 
agricultural research.” 

Harry A. Bullis, board chairman of Gen- 
eral Mills, believes the Russian boast can 
have “great psychological effect.” 

“Although I don’t believe it, I think we 
had better get busy quick,” he said. “We 
have learned painfully that Russia has a 
devastating way of making good on her 
scientific threats.” 

The experts’ concern, said Bullis, is for the 
long range rather than the immediate future. 
Today the great problem is not how to pro- 
duce more farm products but how to deal 
with mountainous surpluses. But he point- 
ed out: 

“We can't forget we face a rapidly grow- 
ing population at home, nor that food ship- 
ments to many of the still growing neutral 
and uncommitted countries can be a power- 
ful factor in the competitive struggle with 
the Soviet Union. On top of this we still 
need ot develop better foods and many new 
uses for farm products.” 

Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific director 
of the Nutrition Foundation, a research and 
educational organization set up by the food 
industry, said that “much good may come 
from our recognition that Russian scientists 
have progressed more rapidly than most 
Americans had thought.” 

And Porter Jarvis, president of Swift & 
Co., leading meatpackers, subscribed to the 
same view, asserting that “if the new waken- 
ing regarding scientific research in this 
country brings forth a better support for 
the fundamental sciences underlying agri- 
culture, it will have served a useful purpose.” 

Serious doubts were posed whether the 
United States spends enough for farm re- 
search or for training in agricultural tech- 
nology. 

In 1955, some 14 food companies with total 
annual sales of more than $6 billion laid out 
just $30 million on research and develop- 
ment—or one-half of 1 percent of sales, 

Bullis said he'd like to see his own and all 
other food firms increase their budgets for 
basic research, 


den Co., a top dairy products concern, ob- 
served that the country’s 51 so-called land- 
grant colleges last year turned out just 6,000 
graduates for the 15,000 jobs open to them 
in farming and related fields. ~ 

The 1957 enrollment in land-grant schools 
is 34,000, he said, whereas it was 44,000 a 
decade ago. And he noted that in one of 
the chief dairy-industry schools there are 
today only 27 students against a faculty of 
19 


Said Comfort: 


“The simple and dangerous fact is that 


openings in the food industry for techni- 
cians hardly compete with the glamorous, 
high paying jobs in such fields as aviation 
and electronics. The food industry with its 
low profit margins, cannot budget for 
enough top-flight scientific personnel.” 

Secretary Benson joins in urging a big 
boost in the training of young men and 
women for farm research and other techni- 
cal tasks. 

“To maintain our leadership in the years 
ahead will require large numbers of trained 
scientists in many disciplines,” he said. 
“Today, farming is a business of applied 
science. This will be even more true in the 
years ahead.” 

King, of the Nutrition Foundation, sees 
the shortage of trained manpower and the 
limited amount of basic information as ag- 
riculture’s two main handicaps at this mo- 
ment. 

Despite this disturbing picture, the ex- 
perts could detect a few rays of hope in the 
farm future. 

Comfort said the food industry, after a 
late start, is “greatly expanding its research 
programs. Today we realize that our in- 
dustry will need all the qualified techni- 
cians the colleges can train.” 

Measures have been taken, he said, to 
lure more young people in the land-grant 
colleges. 

“In Ohio, Florida, and other areas, local 
and State milk-industry groups have set up 
scholarship programs,” Comfort added. 

“Other companies are offering scholarships 
and cash awards to promising students.” 

But all those queried felt that much more 
needed to be accomplished in farm research 
and training. Just how vital they regarded 
this effort was summed up by Bullis: 

“Let’s never forget that in World War II 
food was our first line of defense.” 





The Late Honorable Augustine B. Kelley 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying high trib- 
ute to our departed friend and Member 
AvUcGUSTINE B. KELLEY. 

One of the finest qualities that any 
Member of the Congress can have is the 
attribute of being forever constructive. 
I think it grows out of the yearnings 
and the experiences that we have prior 
to coming here. We see things that 


er 
ve, 

I really think this fits the deeds and 
the character of our departed friend 
and neighbor, Gus Ketiry. He was 
constructive—he never tore down. He 


January 18 | 


was a builder and his record is ~~ 
with solid examples of his aK: 

Gus Ketter, father, friend, empl 
legislator, by every standard was a ereat 
American. 








President Charts Path for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Star of yesterday there was 
published an article entitled “President 
Charts Path for Congress,” written 
Gould Lincoln. I believe the article to 
be most timely, and therefore I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT CHARTS PATH FOR CONGRESS 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Leadership is the demand to meet the 
problems and the dangers of this nucleare 
weaponed world—and President Eisenhower 
has provided it. His state of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress, to be followed by his 
budget message on Monday, sets forth @ 
dynamic program for strengthening the free 
world, and from that position to seek world 
peace. It is now up to Congress—both 
Democrats and Republicans—to give the 
legislation necessary to carry out this pro- 
gram. It is also up to our allies of the free 
world to back up the President in this drive 
for peace. , 

Too much in Western Europe there fe 
cently has grown up an obsession that all 
can be settled by merely talking to Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin. They talked to Hitler 
once, with a similar idea in mind. The 
sequel speaks for itself. The immediate reac- 
tion in the British and French press to the 
President’s message to Congress, it is re 
ported, was that he had failed to set a proper 
pace—looking toward conferences with the 
Russian Communists; that the President 
missed a great opportunity, and that Bul- 
ganin’s latest invitation to talk things over 
overshadowed in importance the Eisenhower 
speech and program. Presumably, the lead- 
ers of government in Western Europe will 
take a more realistic look, and will see in 
the Eisenhower position a willingness to g0 
to the whole route for world peace—but not 
a peace that will assure world dominance by 
the Russian Communists. Indeed, the Presi- 










eyes closed, or blindfolded, as a British — 
Minister once did at Munich. 
IMPRESSIVE SPEECH 
The Eisenhower message to i 
one of the most impressive and finest ever 
delivered to that body. It was rs 
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‘ and mental powers to fulfill the duties of 


the high office he oceupies. It should put 
an end to the silly demands that he resign 
and the criticisms that he is a part-time 
president. And part of the applause, which 
swelled again and again through the House 
Chamber during the joint session of Con- 
, was because of recognition of his 
courage and stamina to carry on. 
The President. has been charged with being 
too complacent, with failing to recognize the 
urgency necessary to deal with the situation 


pointed up by the successes of Russian scien- 


tists and their earth satellites and missiles. 
There was nothing complacent in his atti- 
tude or his message to Congress. Judging 
from the reception of his message by the 
lawmakers, they are prepared to give the 
President all he asks for national defense— 
which includes missile and satellite programs 
at huge cost. 
NONMILITARY PROPOSALS 


But such appropriations were not the 
whole of the President’s recommendations. 
He placed great emphasis on the need for 
continuance and extension of our foreign 
aid, as an important measure in both our 
defense program and in our drive for peace 
in the world. And he was strong in his de- 
mand for extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act—and not for just 1 year, 
but for a 5-year period. Both of these rec- 
ommendations should convince our foreign 
allies that the United States does not intend 
to Iet them walk alone economically any 
more than it intends to let them walk alone 
in military defense. 

The hard, demanding- work of putting 
through the necessary legislation to imple- 
ment the President’s recommendations lies 
ahead. Time is of the essence. With the 
budget message and all the details needed 
for legislation before them, the congressional 
leaders and the standing committees of both 
House and Senate are expected to press for 
action as soon as possible. Indeed, Senator 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON, majority leader of the 
Senate, and Speaker Raysurwn have indicated 
there is to be no loitering, even though some 
of the items in the program are largely con- 
troversial. Representative JonN McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, majority leader of the 
House and a Democrat, praising the Presi- 
dent's address, took occasion to issue a word 
of sound advice to some of his Republican 
colleagues. “I hope,” he said, “that the Re- 
publicans who so loudly applauded President 
Eisenhower’s message will back up his legis- 
lative proposals by their votes.” 

It is now up to Congress—and also to the 
ag to use his great influence to obtain 

n. 





The Eate Honorable Jere Cooper 
SPEECH 


HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 


Untimely passing of Jere Cooper the 
Nation, the great Volunteer State of 
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many years and, therefore, on the bor- 
derlines of Kentucky and Tennessee we 
have enjoyed many mutual friends—for 
the division line is a phantom line so far 
as friendships are concerned. We have 
had common problems in representing 
our constituency, and it has been a 
source of genuine satisfaction to work 
with him throughout these years. 

Mr. Speaker, in my service in Con- 
gress and as a member of the great 
committee over which he so ably pre- 
sided as chairman, I have never known 
a man more dedicated to duty than JERE 
Cooper. To JERE Cooper his responsi- 
bility to his country, to his State and 
his district always came first. He gave 
his service to his country in uniform and 
later in public life, and I think it might 
appropriately be said that he gave his 
life for his country and died in line of 
duty. 

Shortly before his passing I had the 
great privilege of being with’ him in 
Tennessee at a meeting called to further 
the interests of west Tennessee and west 
Kentucky, at which time he was, as 
usual, endeavoring to be of service to his 
constituency. JERE Cooper has left a 
challenge to others to carry on for the 
benefit of humanity and has left virtues 
long to exist, carved on the tablets of 
love and memory. 

In his passing the Nation has lost a 
great statesman, his family a devoted 
brother, and I a good friend. I know 
how that with his great faith, his Chris- 
tian spirit, so evident in life, he is enjoy- 
ing the reward for a life well spent on 
this earth. 





The TVA Truly of National Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Flor- 
ence Times, of Florence, Ala., edited by 
one of the country’s most distinguished 
newspapermen, Mr. Louis Eckl, is one 
of our finest daily newspapers. 

On January 5, 1958, there appeared 
in the Times an excellent editorial en- 
titled “The TVA Truly of National Ben- 
efit.” The editorial convincingly dem- 
onstrates that the TVA is an asset of 
regional, national and world signifi- 
cance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE TVA TrRvuty or NATIONAL BENEFIT 

Enemies of TVA throughout-the land have 
long contended that the Authority was 

more than a huge power company, 


nothing 
Its friends have known otherwise, but it has 


been difficult to get the story across to more 
than 170 million Americans that they each 
have a stake in this leading world example 
of regional development. 
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Giving emphasis to the widespread bene- 
fits to people in and out of the valley is the 
annual report of the Authority made public 
at the beginning of the new year. 

It reveals, of course, continued successful 
operation of the TVA power system, but that 
actually was a minor part of the story. The 
report proves beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the Authority has recognized and met 
all of the valley’s needs affecting navigation, 
flood control, recreation, agricultural de- 
velopment, national defense, and industrial 
development just as thoroughly as it has 
serviced the valley’s power consumers. 

In fact the power program returned its nor- 
mal 4 percent profit, as it has averaged down 
through the years, whereas the benefits from 
flood control, more than $60 million in 1957 
alone, and from navigation was much greater 
proportionate to investment than in the 
power field. 

The American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
a private organization, added emphasis to 
this report by showing that traffic tonnage 
on the Tennessee River has risen faster dur- 
ing the last 9 years—467 percent—than on 
any other component of the Nation’s inland 
waterways system. 

These things, of course, are all indirect 
benefits and do not tell the story of how the 
TVA program during the same period, as 
always in the past, boosted the economy in 
many States outside its service area, par- 
ticularly those where electrical appliances 
are manufactured and coal is mined. 

The report showed that the use of electrical 
appliances has-soared to almost the satura- 
tion point throughout TVA’s service area— 
and still the demand for power grows. Sales 
of appliances have totalled more than $2 bil- 
lion in the valley area since World War II 
alone. 

The result is that the TVA area is probably 
the best market in the country for electric 
appliances, most of which are manufactured 
in other parts of the country. 

This means additional factory jobs and 
profits all over the Nation as well as greater 
farm profits, more comforts and conveniences 
and better health in homes and farms in 
the valley. 

Turning to coal, the report revealed that 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30 the TVA 
brought in coal from 7 States to power fur- 
naces at its steam generating plants. 

These purchases improved employment 
conditions in many soft coal fields, a num- 
ber of which had been hard hit by declining 
demands for bituminous as an industrial 
fuel. 

TVA reported it purchased its 20,375,000 
tons of coal in the fiscal year as follows: 
Alabama, 14,000 tons; Illinois, 3,725,000 tons; 
Indiana, 21,000 tons; East Kentucky, 863,000 
tons; West Kentucky, 7,507,000 tons; Ten- 
nessee, 6,613,000 tons; Virginia, 1,546,000 
tons; and West Virginia, 86,000 tons. 

Another economic boost came through 
shipment of the coal, with railroads carry- 
ing the heaviest tonnage, 9,384,000. Other 
methods of shipment included rail-barge, 
7,239; all-barge, 2,185,000; and _ truck, 
1,567,000. 

TVA’s fertilizer production and research 
program at Muscle Shoals improved farming 
conditions in many States and its methods 
of production of phosphorous have been fol- 
lowed by probably half of the new electric 
phosphorous furnaces built by private in- 
dustry in the last 10 years, all of which in- 
formation was furnished free to these pri- 
vate fertilizer manufacturers. 

TVA is a regional, national and world 
asset—a world asset because it has become 
@ symbol around the world of what man can 
do for himself when he cooperates with his 
fellowman and with God’s nature in an inte- 
grated development of the natural resources 
that surround him, 
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The Drive To Recognize Red China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a guest 
column published-during the adjourn- 
ment, which I prepared at the request of 
Cobina Wright, a syndicated columnist 
doing a great job of informing the Amer- 
ican public. 

There being no objection, the guest 
column was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHat’s BEHIND THE DrIvE To RECOGNIZE RED 
CHINA 


(Reprint of a guest column written for 
Cobina Wright by Senator Kar. E. Munpr, 
of South Dakota) 


One of the hard-to-explain phenomena of 
our times is the number of high-minded 
Americans who fail to take a realistic atti- 
tude toward the tragic consequences which 
would flow from the recognition of Red 
Communist China. Far too many of our fel- 
low citizens are either so naive or so ill- 
informed that they 100k with favor upon the 
recognition of this godless Red regime as 
though such action were inevitable, and as 
though all that would be involved would be 
the opening of one additional Communist 
embassy in Washington, and the stationing 
here of another 50 to 100-emissaries and 
agents of international communism. 

Bad as it would be to bring to our shores 
an additional cell of Communist spies and 
foreign agents, there are other consequences 
flowing from recognition of Red China which 
are far more dangerous and undesirable. 

One of these, of course, would be the dis- 
couragement such recognition of Red im- 
perialism would bring to the freedom-loving 
peoples. throughout the rest of Asia who are 
bravely and successfully displaying a most 
gratifying devotion to democracy and self- 
government. Another drab dividend which 
recognition of Red China would bring to the 
debit side of the ledger would be the fact 
that such recognition would soon mean the 
displacement on the Security Council of the 
United Nations of loyal, Free China and its 
Formosan Government by the Red China 
representatives. Then Communists would 
occupy 2 of the 5 permanent seats on the 
Security Council and would require only 1 
additional vote to be in complete charge of 
that important control position of the United 
Nations. 

Even beyond these three tragic results flow- 
ing from the recognition of Red China, how- 
ever, there is still another which should 
cause every decent American of good con- 
science to enroll with the millions of discern- 
ing Americans actively opposing the recogni- 
tion of Red China and supporting our De- 
partment of State and Secretary Dulles in 
their firm stand against such an eventuality. 

I refer specifically to the terrible expansion 
of juvenile delinquency and the increased use 
of opium, heroin, and morphine that would 
follow closely on the heels of the recognition 
of Red China. No other single step could 
conceivably do as much to increase dope 
addiction in America and expand the type of 
juvenile delinquency so closely associated 
with that habit as the recognition of Red 
China and the establishment of normal 
trade relations between Red China and the 
United States. 
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Does this sound like exaggeration to you? 
Are you one of those unthinking citizens who 
fail to see the relationship between the dope 
habit and the recognition of Red China? 
Are you, perhaps, one of those who sees no 
inconsistency in proclaiming opposition to 
juvenile delinquency and dope addiction on 
Sunday and supporting the idea of recogniz- 
ing Red China the rest of the week? If you 
are, or if you know those who are, let us look 
at the irrefutable evidence made available 
on this subject by the United Nations itself. 

Largely unreported by the wire services and 
consequently overlooked by the general pub- 
lic were reports made this year at the 12th 
session of the United Nations Commission on 
narcotic drugs which met in New York City 
April 29 through May 31. For example, at 
that meeting, the International Criminal Po- 
lice Organization of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs reported: “In Sing- 
apore most of the opium seized was identified 
as of Yunnan (Red China) origin. Opium 
of Yunnan origin accounted for 66.2 percent 
of the total seizures in 1956.” 

And. the report of the Government of 
South Korea to the U. N. Commission on™ 
Narcotic Drugs said, “There was large scale 
traffic in South Korea in opium and heroin, 
the drugs having been smuggled from North 
Korea by way of illicit marine transporta- 
tion.” At the same session, Thailand re- 
ported “According to the authorities of 
Thailand, there were enormous seizures of 
opium, heroin, and morphine, all of which 
originated in Communist China.” 

Dr. Wei, the Chinese delegate to the U. N. 
Commission said, “The average world total 
seizure of raw opium has risen from 20 to 
more than 54 tons annually. The year 1950, 
the first year of the Communist Chinese 
regime on the mainland of China, marked 
the beginning of a new period in illicit 
opium traffic. That year the Chinese Com- 
munist Government offered 500 tons of opium 
for sale in the world market thus initiating 
narcotics warfare on a worldwide scale.” 

The basic reasons why Communist China 
is so energetically peddling narcotics in 
every area of the world where its agents 
can gafn a foothold are clear cut. In the 
first place, it is the driving desire of Red 
China to secure the necessary foreign ex- 
change required for financing its Communist 
activities abroad that induces the Red 
masters of China to subsidize the exporta- 
tion and illegal foreign trade in narcotics. 
It follows that since American dollars com- 
prise the most effective foreign exchange in 
the world, the Red Chinese concentrate their 
strongest efforts on the sale of dope to 
United States destinations. Once they were 
recognized so as to be able to operate in 
the United States legally, and with normal 
trade channels restored, this country would 
be deluged with the greatest flood of habit- 
forming narcotics in its history. 

In the second place, it is also highly sig- 
nificant that the Communist loans to Red 
China in 1950 and again in 1954 specified 
repayment in American dollars. Even the 
Russian Communists recognize the value of 
our dollars and need more of them to 
finance their own Communist activities in 
this and other countries. 

In fact, the twelfth session of the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs in its 
report dated May 21, 1957, emphasizes the 
casual relationship between the narcotics 
trade of Red China and its Communist activi- 
ties abroad. That report states, “It was ap- 
parent that the regime on the mainland of 
China was actively engaging in the illicit 
traffic in drugs in order to further its politi- 
cal aims, and also because the traffic was 
an excellent source of revenue for financing 
Communist activities abroad and for pur- 
chasing strategic materials.” 

Any habit or practice which depraves and 
destroys the dignity of human beings is in 
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itself an aid to communism which feeds — 
upon the frustrations,: disappointments, 
and depravities of all mankind. Thus, as q 
third reason Red China desires a greater 
drug traffic with us, traffic in drugs is an 
ace in the hand of the Red Chinese which 
any way they play it strengthens their god. 
less ambitions and weakens the capacity of 
the free world to resist. So long as we refuse 
to give official recognition to Red China, 
however, we continue to maintain a roads 
block against its aggressive purposes, 
Once we open our doors to these emissaries 
of evil and embrace them as representatives 
of a decent government, on the other hand, 
we invite to our shores a whole series of evil 
consequences which could well destroy the 
very foundations of our good society. 

Individual hoodlums and racketeers wil] 
always try to smuggle narcotics into our 
great country, but Red China is the only 
country in the world which as a govern. 
mental entity endeavors with the full power 
and resources of the state to flood our com. 
munities with these deadly and destructive 
drugs. Under such circumstances, recogni- 
tion of Red China would be a bid for dis. 
aster, and those advocating it must face the 
evidence of what this would mean to the 
youth of our country and to our efforts to 
stamp out drug addiction in the United 
States. 





Assistance to Humanity by Mr. and Mrs, 
Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER- 


OF OREGON j 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, Mr, 
and Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., 
have acted as the Biblical Good Samari- 
tan in helping mixed-blood Korean chil- 
dren. Not only have the Holts adopted 
into their own family 8 Korean children 
but. they have found homes for 575 Ko- 
rean war orphans in the United States, 


The Holts have made many trips to 
Korean at the risk of their own heal 
and have spent their personal fortune in 
helping children fathered by American 
and other United Nations military per- 
sonnel find homes in the United States. 
Mrs. Neuberger and I have visited the 
Holt home in Creswell and have seen the 
loving care which the Holts have given 
their eight adopted children. a 

Mr. President, it was my pleasure 
have sponsored the private legislation in 
1955, which enabled the Holts to bring — 
their eight children to the United States. 
These children will be receiving theif 
United States citizenship within the next 
several months, Of this I am very 
proud. sf 

I cosponsored legislation that was en- 
acted last. year which allowed dren 
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world are benefiting from this legisla- 


n. 
er. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a fine article recognizing the 

t humanitarian work of the Holt 

family wihich appeared in Time maga- 
zine for December 23, 1957, and was re- 
printed in the Cottage Grove (Oreg.) 
Sentinel of December 26, 1957. 

The article follows: 
[From the Cottage Grove (Oreg.) Sentinel of 

December 26, 1957] 
More NATIONAL RECOGNITION GIVEN HARRY 
HOLT IN DECEMBER 23 TIME IssuE 


The “baby lift’ of Creswell farmer, Harry 
Holt, received more national recognition last 
week when Time magazine, in its December 
23 issue, printed the following article: 

“The December sun glanced through the 
big picture windows in the living room of 
Harry Holt’s 13-room farm home perched on 
a hill near Creswell, Oreg. There sat Holt, 
§2, a thickset man with a ragged mustache 
and shaggy eyebrows, and his wife, Bertha, 
53, her unroughed face a picture of content- 
ment. Around the couple cuddled 8 button- 
eyed children, aged 3 to 5. Their thin voices 
mingled with the Holts’ as they sang: 


“Jesus loves the little children of the world, 
All the children of the world, 
Red and yellow, black and white 
All are precious in His sight, 
Jesus loves all the little children of the 
world.’ 
“ORPHANS AIRLIFT 


“For Bertha and Harry Holt, as well as 
for the children, the hymn has a special 
meaning. Two and a half years ago Harry 
Holt flew to Korea, hunted through orphan- 
ages, disease-ridden huts and_ gutters, 
rounded up Korean babies fathered by Amer- 
ican GI's and abandoned by their. mothers, 
and took them home. Pushing a special law 
through Congress permitting them to adopt 
all 8 children (United States law permits 
families to adopt only 2), the Holts, with 
the help of their own 6 youngsters (now 
aged 11 to 24), set out to rear the Koreans 
as their own. As the news of the enterprise 
spread, they soon found themselves operat- 
ing an airlift on behalf of other families in 
the United States. By last week they had 
arranged for the transportation to the United 
States and the adoption by families all 
around the country of no fewer than 575 
mixed-blood foundlings. 

“A retired lumberman, prosperous farmer 
(income: $20,000 a year) and devout mem- 
ber of the Willamette Gospel Church, Harry 
Holt began his crusade after he saw a docu- 
Mentary film that showed the plight of 
United States-Korean babies, many of 
whom were left by their mothers to die. 
Others, he learned, were ostracized by other 
Korean children. ‘Harry,’ says Bertha 
Holt, ‘could never forget those tiny out- 
stretched arms. Finally, she realized that 
the Lord was speaking to him to do some- 
thing for these children.’ 


“HOPEFUL, THANKFUL, AND GLAD 


“Though he suffered through two heart 
attacks, Holt journeyed to Korea eight 
times. In Seoul he built his own orphan- 
age, now supervised by two of his daughters. 

home, he turned the Holt playroom 
into a bustling office, hired secretaries to 
deal with requests from potential foster 


parents. The Holts now keep three bulging 


file cases. Hopeful (‘letters from people 

hoping for a child’), thankful (‘a child has 

been assigned and is awaiting transporta- 

tion in Korea’), and glad (‘the child is in 

America’), 

.. Families adopting children through the 
pay a fee.of $343, which includes 
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$15 for a ‘home study.’ The Holts hire a 
private investigation agency to conduct the 
home study to be sure the applicants can 
take care of the youngsters, and that they 
are churchging Protestants (they refer 
Roman Catholic and Jewish requests to 
other agencies). Biggest difficulty: most 
Negro families want girls, but there are 
not enough Negro-Korean baby girls to go 
around, 


“At the dinner table one evening last 
week Harry Holt surveyed the row of faces 
that no longer were strangers. Said he: 
‘I feel that any one of: these kids is worth 
all it costs. I had to see an awful lot of 
little kids die. I hate that. We try to be 
thankful to the Lord every day, and we 
are. I’m sure that the Lord has accom- 
plished a great deal and we are glad to be 
used of Him to accomplish this.’ ” 





Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 


Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished President of,the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, the 
Honorable Charles H. Silver, is known 
to many Members of the Congress as one 
of our Nation’s leading private citizens 
and public servants. As chairman of 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Founda- 
tion dinner, held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel October 17, 1957, Mr. Silvers de- 
livered a speech of importance far be- 
yond his immediate audience. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his remarks on that occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as. follows: 

ApDpRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
Crry or NEw YoOrK, aS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ALFRED E. SMITH MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
DINNER, HELD AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HorTet, OcTOBER 17, 1957 
We come to these dinners as though 

clustering around a dependable beacon of 
truth kept burning in devoted memory of one 
who lived in the flame of truth. I have 
learned to look upon these annual occasions 
as a lighthouse over the turbulent seas of 
our troubled times. Your trust in the lofty 
purpose of this meeting of dedicated hearts 
and minds will not be betrayed tonight. 

For the first time, among the distinguished 
speakers of the evening, you will hear the en- 
lightened observations of a notable woman 
citizens of our day and our world. 


By your very presence, you join in cele- 
brating the jubilee year of one whose con- 
secration to the cause of peace and the bless- 
ings of brotherhood have made him the 
friend of al mankind in his tireless work as 
a “Happy Warrior” of God. I know you de- 
light, as I do, in this opportunity to honor, 
on his 25th anniversary as a bishop, the life- 
spirit and constant inspiration of the Alfred 
E. Smith Memorial Foundation, prince of 
the church and prince among men, His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

_ Once again, I have the privilege of welcom- 
ing you while serving as president of your 
city’s board of education. It is a responsi- 


bility in which I find not only humble pride, 
but a growing sense of deep and personal 
obligation. 

Consider the impact of education in the 
day’s news. How ironic it is, that at this 
moment in one of the States of our Union, a 
drama of debasement and national disgrace 
is being enacted on the very steps of a pub- 
lic high school, a school, mind you, a struc- 
ture intended to stand as a citadel of free- 
dom and equality. 

The failure of our satellites to soar suc- 
cessfully into the skies has not occasioned 
such joyous dancing in the streets behind the 
Iron Curtain as the failure of those nine lit- 
tle children to go peacefully to their studies 
without a guard of drawn bayonets. 

Guided missiles are not the greatest danger 
against which we must fortify our defenses 
and lift our prayers. God protect us, as we 
must protect ourselves, against the perilous 
acts of misguided men. 

Here, in our own schools, we also have dif- 
ficulties to surmount in achieving our goal 
of giving the finest possible education—and 
an equal opportunity to enjoy it—to the more 
than a million students in our classrooms. 
In this vast, sprawling metropolis of many 
races, colors, and creeds, we maintain more 
than 850 schools, with a staff of over 40,000 
and an annual budget of half a billion dollars, 
and we do a pretty good job. Your city 
schools may not always be all that you want 
them to be; but what you want them to be is 
what your board of education wants them to 
be—and your mayor, as well—and, if sin- 
cerity and effort will do it, they will continue 
to be the best in America. 

I say these things of your mayor, not be- 
cause they are timely or for any good they 
may do him, but because they are true and 
because of the good he has done in safeguard- 
ing the welfare of your children. No mayor 
in the proud history of our public schools 
has so faithfully supported a program of 
more and better schools. We are spending 
over a hundred million dollars a year as a 
capital investment in the development of our 
greatest natural resource, our children. No 
child, or teacher, or parent in this city has 
ever known a better friend or more devoted 
champion of education than Robert Wagner. 

These advances would not have been pos- 
sible and could not have continued without 
the constant encouragement and under- 
standing we have found at Albany. For this, 
we can justly salute the never-failing coop- 
eration of Governor Harriman. 

Last year, ladies and gentlemen, I pointed 
out that the great Catholic parochial school 
system provides instruction for approximate- 
ly 350,000 children. That would mean an ad- 
ditional cost to the city of $700 million for 
housing facilities and $100 million in annual 
operating expenses, if this were a municipal 
obligation. 

Under the sponsorship of His Eminence, 
431 major projects have been initiated, 78 
elementary schools and 30 secondary schools 
have been opened, 50 existing schools have 
been replaced by new structures, and 98 have 
been modernized and expanded. This is in 
addition to the many hospitals, homes, nurs- 
ing schools, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing, 28 of which have been dedicated by His 
Eminence in the past year alone. 


For such noble work, we give thanks to the 
Catholic parochial school system and to you, 
Your Eminence, whose faith has strengthened 
you as a great humanitarian and moving 
force in the advancement of education in our 
city. 

Today, as the seas of darkness extend over 
many lands, we need beacon lights of hope 
like those we keep alive at this dinner. We 
need strong hearts and enlightened souls, 
like the woman whose charm and diplomacy, 
whose brave spirit and inspired pen we honor 
tonight, in honoring.the beauty and grace 
of womanhood through its ambassador, Clare 
Booth Luce. 
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The year since last we met has seen every 
false vestige of decency torn from the brutal 
face of communism. If anyone ever doubted 
the world-consuming madness that possesses 
those peace mouthing murderers who rule 
Red Russta, the rape of Hungary has re- 
vealed the bloody truth. 

Now we know what lies behind the disguise 
of deceptive friendship and disarmament 
talk. It has been impressed upon us by the 
marching boots of almost 800,000 Soviet sol- 
diers who machinegunned children in the 
streets and shot down women standing on 
breadlines. 

It was made plain by the gory tracks of 
200 Russian tanks. Each one of them was 
big enough to smash a trailer truck. They 
were blindly steered to crush babies in their 
carriages. They fired through the peaceful 
windows of homes to slaughter innocent and 
defenseless people sitting ddwn to what was 
to be their last supper. These families were 
unaware that the hard-won freedom of Hun- 
gary was being destroyed. 

The rest of the world was busy calling 
conferences, politely asking permission to 
send observers. They talked; they wrote edi- 
torials; and they waited, while a nation, re- 
born, died again. 

And, in its last hours, a voice was heard 
from Hungary. . From one undiscovered radio 
station, it cried to the conscience of the 
world: “In the name of liberty, we are asking 
you.to help. The light vanishes. The shad- 
ows grow darker. Listen to our cry. Start 


moving. Saveus. Help! * * * God be with 
you and with us.” 
Then there was silence. Nobody had 


started moving. Nobody saved them. 

It is a silence that you still can hear. It 
echoes in this room and roars across the 
world, louder than the Soviet guns and tanks. 
It grows with each new infamy to warn the 
peoples of the earth against a pestilence that 
must be met and conquered before it de- 
stroys all that we now hold dear. 

The ghastly events in Hungary took place 
only a year ago, almost to this very day. 
This uneasy peace in which we live while 
such things happen is no place for those who 
sit idly by and do nothing. 

Our times, more than any other since the 
dawn of man, call upon us to marshal the 
forces of justice and mercy, to raise the voice 
of righteousness against the silence that is 
shame and the unconcern that spells disaster. 

A power higher than any satellite reminds 
us that this is an hour, perhaps the last when 
we may be given such a choice, in which to 
lift from continent to continent, wherever 
there lives a lover of freedom, not the guided 
weapons of war to tear men’s bodies apart 
** * ., It is the hour to launch the godly 
message of peace, of education, of brother- 
hood, to draw men of good will together as 
happy warriors against this evil that has be- 
come our common enemy. 

These are the things we must teach our 
children. 

“Start moving. Save us. 
you * * * and with us.” 


God be with 





Founders’ Day Address at Lafayette 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by René de Chambrun on the 
occasion of Founders’ Day at Lafayette 
College on October 26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


(Address by René de Chambrun expressing 
gratitude to President Snavely and the 
college, October 26, 1957) 

During this year of Lafayette’s bicenten- 
ary, many speeches have been made telling 
of his deeds, and little was said of the 
woman who inspired so many of them. Yet 
this year happens to be the the 150th anni- 
versary of Adrienne de Lafayette’s death and 
the thought occurred to me that I should 
write for you a few impressions of this ad- 
mirable woman with the hope that she will 

ecome better known to America. 

Lafayette and Adrienne de Noailles were 
married in 1774. As was usual at that time 
the marriage had been arranged by both 
families; Lafayette was 16, Adrienne 14. She 
was the daughter of the Duc d’Ayen, one of 
France’s oldest, wealthiest, and noblest fam- 
ilies, second only to the king. From that 
day on, Lafayette’s life was to be ruled by 
two passions: One for freedom, the other for 
Adrienne. When he decided at 19 to join 
the cause of your independence, his father 
and mother-in-law violently opposed the 
plan. Adrienne alone entered her husband’s 
purpose with heroic sympathy. She believed 
in the justice of your cause. She deeply felt 
that the person she loved had been appoint- 
ed to help accomplish it. She was expecting 
a second child and realized that her hus- 
band might never return. So she prayed 
God for strength. She hid her feelings and 
pretended to be gay so that her f y would 
not blame her husband for abandoning her. 

You know better than I the history of the 
5 years which were to follow, and you can 
well imagine what must have been Adri- 
enne’s life in Paris more than 3;000 miles 
away from Valley Forge, at a time when let- 
ters took about 4 months to cross the Atlantic 
and the British blockade. 

It was after Lafayette’s return to France 
in 1782 and before the French Revolution 
of 1789 that Adrienne began to display her 
extraordinary sense of justice which she no 
doubt inherited from her great grandfather, 
the Chancellor d’Aguesseau. It was she who 
suggested to Lafayette that they purchase 
the faraway slave plantation of La Gabrielle 
in Cayenne in order to free slave labor. The 
papers that I have found at La Grange shcw 
that she organized all the details and estab- 
lished plans for the spiritual education of 
the colored people 80 years before your Civil 
War. When later on the horrors of the 
French Revolution occurred, she was some- 
what comforted to learn in her prison cell, 
that the Negroes of La Gabrielle were the 
only ones not to join in the massacres per- 
petrated by their fellows in the colony. 

After the French Revolution had begun 
and Lafayette became head of the national 
guard, Ardienne clearly beheld the dangers 
of her husband’s position. As her daughter 
Virginie wrote she “remained convinced of 
the good he could do and the evil he could 
avert.” Placed by birth with the forces 
of conservatism, and by marriage with those 
of revolution, she steadfastly followed the 
path of duty always at the peril of her life. 
She would, of course, receive all Lafayette’s 
political friends from left to extreme left, 
hut one night during the fearful winter of 
1792, she ostensibly left her home not to 
receive at her table an apostate bishop who 
had sworn allegiance to the Revolution. She 
knew that she was risking her life by so do- 
ing. She also well knew that it was equally 
dangerous to pay a visit to Queen Marie 
Antoinette upon her return from the arrest 
at Varennes. 
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She feit that her position as wife of 9 


leading republican demanded a public ex. 


hibition of her devotion to the church; s9 
she went to St. Sulpice when the priest 


refused from his pulpit to swear allegiance | 


to the state. She turned her house into q 
sanctuary for the persecuted clergy and the 
homeless nuns. By doing all this, she wag 


risking personal safety and something much 


dearer to her, Lafayette’s popularity. 

When in 1792 her husband took command 
of the Northern Revolutionary Army against 
the coalition forces of Europe, she remained 
at Chavaignac in Auvergne. It was there 
that she learned of the ‘tragic events of 
August 10. The King and Queen, whom her 
family had always served with devotion were 
charged with high treason. This shook her 
very soul. Then came the news that a price 
had been set on her husband’s head. He 
too was accused by Robespierre of high trea- 
son. On August 24, she learned that he had 
escaped from his command in Belgium. She 
concealed all his papers, put everything in 
order and sent her children to a hiding place 
in the mountains. In September, the news 
came of Lafayette’s arrest by the coalition 
army. She was only to hear from him once 
again in 1793. From prison to prison, Lafay- 
ette went to Wesel, Magdebourg in Prussia, 
and finally Olmutz, in Austria. 

Soon after came the warrant delivered at 
Chavaignac against “la femme Lafayette” 
and her imprisonment at Brioude, then her 
transfer to the prisons of Paris. Her last 
message before waiting her turn to go to 
the guillotine was to the old family valet, 
Mr. Beauchet, to discontinue his services 
which she wrote, “might endanger his life.” 
Every day, her faithful maid, without her 
knowledge, came to the prison wicket to en- 
quire if “la citoyenne Lafayette” was still 
there, and relayed the message to her daugh- 
ters in Auvergne that their mother was still 
alive. On July 22, 1794, her mother, her 
grandmother and one of her sisters were be- 
headed within 1 hour’s time; her own lifé 
was saved by Robespierre’s downfall and the 
interventions of your ministers in Paris; 
Morris and Monroe. 

When released from prison a few months 
later, she set out accompanied by her two 
daughters in disguise with American pass- 
ports, to attempt to join Lafayette at Olmutz 
It took them weeks and weeks to travel 
through Europe. In Vienna, she obtained 
with difficulty an ‘audience from the Em- 
peror who flatly refused to liberate Lafay- 
ette, but gave her permission to join him in 
the dungeon of Olmutz. It took them 6 
more long days before the driver from the 
top of a hill pointed out with his whip, at 
the tower of a prison still some distance 
away. She burst into tears of joy and said 
to her daughters, “mes chéres petites, you 
will never live long enough to thank God 
for this.’ The next morning everything 
that they had brought from Paris to alleviate 
Lafayette’s miseries—food, pens, papers, 
books, knives and forks, were confiscated. 

For nearly 1 year, Lafayette had not 
spoken to a human being and had been com- 
pletely isolated from the outside world, and 
all of a sudden on October 15, 1795, the door 
of his narrow cell was thrown open. Into 


the dim room entered a woman and two — 


children. This was the most dramatic in- 
stant of his life. The first thought that 
flashed into his mind was that he had be- 
comme all of a sudden insane. From that 
day on, Adrienne was' to become indispel- 
sable to him. Until then, he had aq 
her love and devotion, but had not always 
been entirely fair to her. After Olmutz, 
complete appreciation of her was never © 
As Brand Wheelock 


by Lafayette’s complete “dependence on 







presence and her care.” ee 


A few weeks later, deprived of outside i 


both daughters, who had to share a small | 
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ped, caught an infectious fever, and Adrienne 
proke down with blood poisoning. She wrote 
to Vienna for permission to spend a week in 
the hospital. Two months elapsed before 
the answer came: She could leave but would 
never return to her husband. Her reply to 
the Austrian Minister of War was “that she 
would continue to share Lafayette’s captivity, 
m every detail.” - She did so for 20 more 
months. All four ate with their fingers out 
of the same tin plate, and Adrienne wrote for 
ner children the story of her mother’s life, 
with a toothpick on the margins of a book. 
Of this period little known to America, 
Madame de Staél writes “antiquity offers 
nothing more admirable than the conduct of 
the Lafayettes in the prison of Olmutz.” 

Bonaparte’s victories over the Austrians at 
last threw open the gates of the prison. 
Alone and with her wounds ,unhealed, Adri- 
enne went to France to prepare for Lafayette’s 
return. All their properties had been.con- 
fiscated. 

She retook possession of La Grange, which 
had belonged to her own family and which 
had been dilapidated by the Revolution. She 
got her husband off the official list of nobles 
in exile and kept him informed by daily let- 
ters of all she was accomplishing. One day 
he wrote back to her: “Mon cher coeur, I 
am so satisfied with all you do, with all you 
say, With all you are.” A year later, La- 
fayette returned to Paris and La Grange be- 
came the permanent home of the family. 
From there, Adrienne would make frequent 
trips to Paris, only 30 miles away, to plead 
the cause of her friends who were still in 
exile. Her greatest concern was to find the 
hidden ditch where the beheaded bodies of 
her mother, grandmother, and sister lay with 
1300 other victims of the Terror. With her 
sister, Madame de Montagu, one.day, they 
found the dreaded hole. They were too poor 
to buy the surrounding land; so they raised a 
subscription among the victims’ kin. They 
built a chapel on the site of the one the 
Revolution had destroyed; they kissed and 
blessed the éarth and planted a cross where 
their beloved ones lay. They built walls 
around the chapel and erected a convent to 
lodge the Order of Perpetual Adoration. 
Adrienne designed the white bonnets which 
the nuns still wear today and the bleeding 
hearts embroidered on their dresses. Since 
then, the nuns in the ciapel on two aisles 
facing the common ditch, night and day, 
take turns and recite a prayer written by 
Adrienne on her deathbed. ; 

When her daily task was over, she would 
Teturn to La Grange. The joys of the 
Lafayettes were many during those 6 years 
ffrom 1801 to 1807—those were their happy 
years. Their grandchildren were growing up, 
the farm of which Lafayette was becoming 
proud was helping to pay off the heavy 
debts. Letters were coming from Martha 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, John and Quincy Adams; news from 
America was good and the family joy was 
crowned by the return of their son and son- 
in-law from the Napoleonic wars. 

But Adrienne’s terrible blood poisoning 
from Olmutz began to reassert its virulent 
strength. In October 1807, all the family 
assembled by her bedside, and for weeks she 
was desperately ill. Lafayette never left her, 
except to fall asleep from exhaustion. One 
day, he told her, “Do you remember my first 
departure for America, how all the world 
was in arms against me, and you managed to 
hide your tears at de Ségurs’ wedding. You 
did not want to look unhappy for fear I would 
be blamed.” And she replied, “How sweet of 
you to remember things that happened so 


long ago. * * *.” One day, she clasped his. 


hand in the presence of the children and said, 
“If only God could let us have 6 little years 
at La Grange. * * *” On Christmas Eve, 
after a life of continuous self-sacrifice and 
devotion, she died like a saint; her last words 
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were a prayer and then turning to Lafay- 
ette who was holding her hand, she said, “Je 
suis toute avous.” 

She was buried at Picpus, exactly where she 


chose to rest, 10 feet from the common ditch. + 


A few days later, Lafayette wrote to La 
Tour Maubourg, his companion of captivity, 
“Until now, you have always found me 
stronger than circumstances * * * today, 
the cireumstance is stronger than I,” and he 
continued, “her tenderness, her goodness, the 
elevation, the delicacy, and the generosity of 
her soul charmed and embellished and hon- 
ored my life. I felt so used to all that she 
was to me, that I did not distinguish it from 
my own existence. She was 14 years old 
and:I 16, when her heart became absorbed in 
everything that could interest me,’ and the 
letter goes on and on for pages and pages. 

To Madame de Staél, he wrote, “The soul 
has disappeared from La Grange.” 

Brokenhearted, he walled in Adrienne’s 

room and he alone kept the key for the re- 
maining door until his death Every Christ- 
mas Eve, he would spend most of the night at 
Adrienne’s desk, writing long letters to her 
chambermaid, Madame Beauchet. I found 
these poignant letters in the attics of La 
Grange. They were returned to his daughter 
Virginie after Lafayette’s death. 
' Lafayette was only 50 when Adrienne died, 
but all of a sudden, he felt that he had be- 
come &n old man, a spectator on the scene 
of life. He seldom left La Grange, where he 
led a farmer’s life. He was awakened by 
Bastien, his valet, at 5 in the morning and 
remained in bed for 2 hours writing to the 
friends of liberty all over the world, Poles, 
Hungarians, Greeks, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese, North and South Americans. Then he 
would send Bastien away, and alone on his 
knees, holding in his hand a small portrait 
of Adrienne and a lock of her hair, he would 
spend a quarter of an hour in meditative de- 
votion. For 27 years, this was to be his re- 
ligion, the religion of Adrienne and the 
cause of liberty everywhere. He remained 
at La Grange until 1830 except during the 2 
years 1824-25 when he visited your shores 
for the last time. In 1830, he came to Paris 
to head the second revolution of France. In 
March 1834, he left La Grange for the last 
time to follow a funeral in Paris and caught 
pneumonia. As they had done 27 years be- 
fore, 3 loving children assembled around 
their parent’s bedside. The pale light of 
the morning was beginning to show through 
the yellow silk curtains, when they noticed 
that their father’s hand was feeling about 
for the locket on his breast. His son helped 
him find it. He brought it to his lips. Two 
days later he joined Adrienne at Picpus for- 
ever. 

Several miracles have contributed to pre- 
serving La Grange and its treasures. The 
first miracle was the total devotion of a 
chambermaid and a valet to Adrienne de 
Noailles-Lafayette. At the risk of their 
own lives, they hid everything they could, 
books, papers, pieces of furniture, during 
the 4 last stormy years of the revolution, 
while their mistress was being dragged from 
prison to prison. 

A few years after Lafayette’s death, his 
grandson, Jules de Lasteyrie, the owner of 
La Grange, married Olivia de Chabot, a 
British lady, daughter of a French noble 
family of emigres who had fought the 
Revoiution and Lafayette. This strong- 
willed British Tory who lived at La Grange 
for 54 years until 1899, preferred British 
books, British papers, British .engravings to 
Lafayette’s books, papers, and engravings, so 
when her husband Jules died, she carefully 
removed practically everything that had be- 
longed to Lafa to the attics of the third 
floor, .which ayette used to call the 
couloir des Polonais—the hiding place of 
free Poles. In 1870, Olivia de Chabot Las- 
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teyrie saved La Grange from the plunder of 
the Prussian Army. 

One winter night, the Germans left the 
place with the two cannons which the people 
of Paris had given Lafayette during the 
Revolution of 1830. Olivia disliked these 
cannons, as they were Lafayette’s and she 
had them removed to the farm, but they 
were part of her castle; so, when the valet 
announced the theft, she rose from her bed, 
put her coat over her dressing gown and, in 
her nightcap, caught up with the little troop 
in a village covered with snow 2 miles away. 
She argued with the German lieutenant, 
said she was British, not at war with the 
Germans, won her case, and brought back 
the two cannons. We have had the four 
wooden wheels repaired and the cannons are 
now in the entrance hall of La Grange at 
the foot of the stairs, where Lafayette had 
placed them. 

Olivia de Chabot Lasteyrie arranged to 
have her son marry a British girl, Miss Good- 
lake. The couple courageously remained at 
La Grange during the battle of the Marne. 
They, too, were not pro-Lafayette, but they 
fought the battle of their castle. The Ger- 
man cavalry bypassed the place a day before 
Marshal Joffre’s victory on Lafayette’s birth- 
day, September 6,:1914. Their son, my cou- 
sin Louis de Lasteyrie continued the battle 
of La Grange. There, he spent a life dedi- 
cated to what he regarded as his mother’s 
and his own castle, not Lafayette’s. He re- 
mained there alone during the entire occu- 
pation with one devoted servant, who is still 
there and will remain there with us. His 
life of poverty and sacrifice again saved 
La Grange and this was the last miracle. 
The absence of rats, mice, humidity, exces- 
sive dryness, the thickness of the stone walls 
were also part of the miracles of La Grange. 

In the fall of 1955, Louis de Lasteyrie died. 
He and I had the same ancestor, Lafayette’s 
daughter Virginie and I was one of his near- 
est relatives. He asked me in 1935 if my 
wife and I would accept La Grange as a 
legacy. We offered to purchase the place 
from him with the understanding that he 
would remain there in peace as long as he 
lived. He did so for 21 years. After he died 
in the winter of 1955, we began to open the 
rooms in the couloir des Polonais and our 
discoveries are still continuing. I showed 
some of them to your past president, Mr. 
Hutchinson, a few months ago. 

As my wife’s admiration for Madame de 
Lafayette is unbounded, we decided that to- 
gether we would rearrange the castle as a 
museum dedicated to Lafayette and to the 
admirable partner of his heart. We will do 
this without removing the British relics 
from the walls as we believe they have now 
well deserved to remain forever part of La 
Grange. We want, of course, the wing where 
Lafayette and Adrienne lived to be exactly 
as it was during those 6 little years of total 
happiness which stood out before Adrienne’s 
mind on her deathbed. 

To guide us in our work, we have found all 
the bills corresponding to the installation 
of La Grange from 1799-to 1807. We also are 
using the correspondence of Lafayette and his 
children and the book of Cloquet, Lafayette’s 
doctor published in 1836, where the inside of 
the chateau is described in detail. 

We have now completed Lafayette’s library, 
which comprises his desk, 3,400 books, cata- 
logs, diaries. The drawers are full of his 
belongings. His bedroom is also completely 
restored, so is the room Fenimore Cooper 
occupied during his visits to La Grange, 
where hé had his own library. My wife is 
now working on Adrienne’s room and her 
boudoir but a long task lies before her. 

The greatest privilege given to us in its 
accomplishment was to show the beginning 
of our work to your last president. I could 
not help but feel during his visit, that La- 
fayette would have treasured the thought 
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that the first person to enter his room at 
La Grange during the year of his bicentenary 
and find it as it was when he left it to join 
Adrienne forever, would be the president of 
an American college built in the State of 
Pennsylvania, not far from the Brandywine 
Valley and called Lafayette. 





The Importance of Concentrated Canned 
Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the Congress’ recess, an important de- 
velopment occurred, affecting the dairy 
industry of Wisconsin. 

University of Wisconsin scientists and 
dairy-marketing experts announced that 
the university had perfected a long- 
hoped for process for making a greatly 
improved concentrated, sterilized milk. 

Thanks to this process, a milk product 
will, we hope, shortly become available 
to the Nation’s housewives in cans which 
can be easily and inexpensively pur- 
chased, and which can be kept on the 
shelf for many months with or without 
refrigeration. 

It is the hope of this dairy industry 
that this new development may provide 
at least some of the answers for increased 
sales of fluid milk and for an increased 
share, to the dairymen, of the consumer's 
milk dollar. 

I need hardly remind my colleagues 
that this development comes at a time 
of severe crisis for the dairy industry. 

Not only is the dairymen’s income 
down, but it may go down still further in 
the event Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son proceeds with his unfortunate plans 
for slashing of milk supports on April 1. 

Naturally, my own State of Wisconsin 
is especially affected by the critical dairy 
situation. 

Dairying, to Wisconsin, represents 17 
billion pounds of milk produced annually. 
It represents a hundred thousand dairy 
farms, two and a third million milk cows, 
1,600 dairy plants. 

Dairying represents 550 million pounds 
of Wisconsin cheese, 240 million pounds 
of butter, 20 million gallons of ice cream, 
and 500 million pounds¢ of powdered 
milk. 

But dairying also represents, despite 
all of the heavy cash investment repre- 
sented in it, a meager return to the farm- 
er of but 40 to 50 cents on the average 
per hour of labor, as compared with city 
wages of 4 and 5 times that total. 

I send to the desk the text of a writeup 
which appeared in the November 1957 
issue of the Pure Milk Products Press 
describing the welcome concentrated 
canned milk development. The article 
demonstrates the determination of the 
dairy industry to help itself, and it dem- 
onstrates the value of dairy research. 

I ask unanimous consent that. the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEw CONCENTRATED CANNED MILK To KEEP 
FOR MONTHS 


The University of Wisconsin has an- 
nounced plans for public patent on a process 
for making a greatly improved concentrated 
sterilized milk—a canned product which will 
keep its fresh-milk characteristics for several 
months with or without refrigeration. 

For the housewife, the new product has 
several advantages. It can be used like 
cream on cereals and desserts, or as a bever- 
age, depending upon the amount of water 
added. In sealed cans it requires only a 
third as much cupboard or refrigerator space 
as bottled fluid milk. In a single shopping 
trip homemakers can pick up enough for a 
week or month. 

It tastes just like fresh milk—perhaps a bit 
richer. 

DEVELOPING MACHINE 


Officials gave no indication of how soon the~ 
product would be produced commercially, 
but Nobel Clark, associate director of the 
agricultural experiment station, said that one 
of the biggest machinery manufacturers in 
America was developing a machine for can- 
ning the product. 

They were in doubt, too, as to where the 
product would get its biggest market, but 
apparently it will be in the South where 
there are fluid-milk deficit areas. 

L. C. Thomsen, dairy and foods industry 
professor, said that cost estimates on the 
product show that, for every 100 pounds of 
milk used, about 45 cans of the concentrated 
product can be produced for $2.94. The cost 
of the milk from farmers was $3.98. : 

As a comparison, a hundred pounds of reg- 
ular bottled milk processed and delivered in 
the Chicago market costs $5.16, in addition 
to the original cost of milk. 


EIGHTEEN TO EIGHTEEN AND ONE-HALF CENTS 
A CAN 


Thomsen said that the new concentrated 
product would easily compete with milk in 
the South. He estimated the cost to con- 
sumers at 18 to 18.5 cents per can. 

Each can of the sterile concentrated milk 
is one-third the original volume of a quart 
of milk. When reconstituting the milk for a 
fresh milk, two cans of water are added for 
each can of concentrate. 

For dairymen the new product means 
broader markets because concentrated milk 
can be shipped long distances and can be 
marketed entirely through grocery channels 
as other canned foods now are. This could 
substantially reduce marketing and distribu- 
tion costs. Care of the product in stores is 
less exacting than for fresh fluid milk. 


PLAN PRODUCTION 


H. E. Calbert and A. M. Swanson, who led 
the university’s research efforts, say the con- 
centrated milk can be made in dairy plants 
with- processing equipment already on the 
market. Production on a commercial scale 


will require the development of factory-size _ 


equipment for packaging the new type prod- 
uct. Costs of processing should be compa- 
rable to costs of making evaporated milk. 
The university plans to make its patent a 
public one. Such patents make the process 
available without cost to any user and with- 
out financial gain to the inventors. The 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation has 
handled all the patent arrangements as a 
service to the university-and the inventors. 
Effects of the long-keeping concentrated 
milk on the dairy industry could be far- 
reaching, according to R. K. Froker, dean of 
the university’s College of Agriculture. 


SPECIAL POSSIBILITIES 


-“The product has special possibilities for 
reducing marketing costs. and equalizing 





milk prices in various parts of the country,” 
Froker points out. 
more accessible to Wisconsin farmers be- 
cause the concentrated product will lower 
freight and other marketing costs.” 

Seasonal prices to producers may become 
more uniform when the new product gets 
into volume production because it can be 
carried over from the high to the low pro- 
ducing months of the year. 

“We of course have no way of knowing 
how rapidly the dairy industry will promote 
and merchandise the new product”, Froker 
adds. “But research has paved the way, and 
the college will be ready to offier any tech- 
nical assistance it can.” 


PLAN CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT 


The new concentrated milk will stimulate 
continued development of other new pro- 
ducts to broaden the Sree market, 
Froker feels. 

Improvement of whole milk powder is one 
important type of research currently under 
way, he points out. 

Another is a fresh concentrated milk de- 
veloped by Calbert and Swanson 2 years ago 
and is in limited commercial production, 
This product maintains its keeping qualities 
for 4 to 6 weeks under refrigeration. 

The new process produces a fully sterile 
product for which refrigeration is not re- 
quired. Industry spokesmen, however, ex- 
pect the product to be sold from refrigerated 
shelves with a recommendation that it Be 
kept refrigerated whenever possible. They 
explain that refrigeration prolongs the keep- 
ing period of the product and helps retain 
the fresh milk flavor. 

The flavor of the product has held up well 
under intensive evaluation by University 
dairy specialists, but they point out that it 
still has to be thoroughly tested by con- 
sumers and by the dairy industry. 

The university’s research in concentrating 
milk has been aided over the past 3 years 
by an industrial research erent from the 
United States Steel Corp. 





Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Governor of Minnesota ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith at Miami 
Beach, Fla. The Governor’s message was 
on the subject of civil rights. He made 
a very favorable impression upon his au- 
dience and gave to it a thoughtful, con- 
structive, and provocative message. 

The Governor’s message attracted the 
attention and favorable comment of the 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial, en- 
titled “Freeman on Civil Rights,” and 


also excerpts from the Governor’s mes- 


sage, both published in the Minneapolis 


Tribune of December 28, be printed in. 


the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I commend the Governor’s mecsnilll 
to every Member of the Congress. It is 
a@ mature, reasoned, and constructive 
document. 


There being no objection, the editorial a 


and excerpts were ordered to be printene 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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FREEMAN ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


On this page today the Tribune publishes 
portions of a speech made recently by Gov- 
ernor Freeman at a meeting of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith in Miami 
Beach, Fla. Having just returned from the 
Far East, Freeman was impressed by the 
degree to which the essentially negative pic- 
ture of civil rights in the United States was 
emphasized there. 

The Governor did not deny American short- 
comings in the field of civil rights but he was 
disturbed at the misunderstandings which 
he found abroad, and the failure to see our 
position in balance and perspective. 

‘fhe importance of correcting those mis- 
understandings, and of presenting the fair 
and honest story of our progress, can hardly 
be exaggerated. The colored peoples of Asia 
and Africa attach vast and understandable 
significance to every denial of the American 
Negro’s rights. We need to make sure not 
only that they have the true picture; it is 
urgent, too, that the true picture be con- 
stantly improved. 

Further on in his address, Freeman told his 
listeners of the great progress Minnesota had 
made in civil rights and in its treatment 
of the Negro.’ This progress may not seem 
important against the record at Little Rock, 
yet it is part of the total national picture 
and a creditable part. 

In a very real sense, the record we are 
making hélps to determine the respect—or 
the mistrust—with which the world’s col- 
ored peoples look upon this country. The 
Minnesota record is good but it can be im- 
proved. While we sit in solemn judgment on 
the South, let us not forget that. 





MISUNDERSTANDINGS ARE MUTUAL—GOVERNOR 
TELLS WHY UNITED STaTEs OFTEN INCURS 
DisFaAvOR AMONG ORIENTALS 


(Eptror’s Nore.—The following is a portion 
of a speech made by Governor Freeman at 
a meeting of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith at Miami Beach, Fla., shortly 
ate he returned from a trip to the Far 

t.) 


Traveling in Asia impressed me with the 
extent to which the United States is the 
victim of publicity and propaganda that 
shows only the most unfavorable aspects of 
our culture. This unfortunate emphasis on 
our shortcomings seems particularly unfair 
when it comes, as it frequently does, from 
those who themselves represent people with 
a long and bitter history of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. 

I believe there are several reasons for this 
essentially negative picture of civil rights 
in the United States. One reason, of course, 
lies in the well-known fact that the unusual, 
the shocking, the violent occurences any- 
where prove more newsworthy, and there- 
fore get more publicity, than the more usual 
quiet events that we take for granted. 

Another reason arises out of the fact. that 
in many former colonial areas we in America 
are the innocent victims of an attitude to- 
ward imperialist powers for which we should 
not be held responsible. Nonwhite peoples 
who have suffered long under the domina- 
tion and exploitation of western powers re- 
gard the white man as the oppressor. In 
becoming the most powerful of the west- 
ern nations we have inherited the white 
man's burden—the burden of blame for gen- 
erations of indignities inflicted on subject 
peoples by other powers. And, always, 
Soviet propaganda encourages this false- 
hood. Any aceount of injustice toward a 
colored minority in the United States can be 
made to confirm this point of view. 

A third factor is found in the very nature 
of our Government. We, who know s0 little 
about the governments and peoples on the 
other side of the world, cannot expect them 
to understand the nature of our Federal 
Government with its division of powers be- 
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tween the National Government and the 
States. 

Even in those nations where the Federal 
principle has been adopted, the public at 
large cannot be expected to understand our 
problems of States rights. A difference in 
principle between legislation in one of our 
48 States and a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is often taken to 
reflect extreme hypocrisy rather than what 
it really is—a genuine difference in attitudes. 

This leads to a fourth aspect of our coun- 
try that is not well understood in much of 
the Orient. That is the great diversity that 
exists in the United States. I was reminded 
of this a few days ago when I received a note 
from one of my Negro friends, at whose home 
my wife and I had been entertained one 
evening along with’some distinguished visi- 
tors from Japan. My host told be that on 
the following day the Japanese had stated 
that they could not understand the race 
problem in America, because they had just 
witnessed the governor of one State who wel- 
comed the opportunity to be a guest in a 
Negro home, while the governor of another 
State sent soldiers to prevent Negro children 
from entering a school. 

Too often, failure to recognize this varia- 
tion that exists in the United States means 
that the worst in our country is assumed to 
be representative of all of our people. 

And finally one of our great strengths in 
the field of civil rights, our freedom to criti- 
cize ourselves and our neighbors, tan lead to 
misunderstanding among people who do not 
themselves have such freedom of expression. 
In our desire for even greater freedom than 
we have, we often forget how rare that free- 
dom is in most of the world. People un- 
accustomed to public criticism and con- 
demnation of acts of their own governments 
read our publications and believe the worst. 
Our Communist enemies conceal their own 
faults through suppression, but publicize 
ours by pointing to our own mediums. 

I have given much attention to this prob- 
lem, because in the eyes of much of the world 
our record in human relations is being 
painted much worse than it is. I am con- 
vinced that we, and they, suffer in our rela- 
tionships as a result. I believe that as we 
recognize the situation and its causes we can 
do much to correct it. As individuals, and 
through organizations such as yours, as well 
as “through government, we need to tell a 
fair and honest story. Just as we must hon- 
estly acknowledge our shortcomings, so can 
we honestly point with pride to our achieve- 
ments. Here at home our achievements must 
serve as a stimulus to further progress. 





Education and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the administration’s program 
for aid to education will help-our Nation 
to meet the challenge which has been 
presented by Communist Russia, Edu- 
cation of more scientists is vitally neces- 
Sary if America is to survive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
several editorials on the subject from 
the Chicago Sun-Times, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, New York Times, and Wash- 
ington Star. 





There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, aS follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
A MINIMUM SCIENCE SCHOOLING PROGRAM 


The administration’s proposed billion- 
dollar science education program demon- 
strates the enormity of the task of meeting 
Russia’s space-age challenge. For as big 
and expensive as the Eisenhower program is, 
it is nonetheless a minimum program. 

There is no certainty that its enactment 
by Congress would enable us to produce 
more scientists, science teachers and en- 
gineers than Russia. No such program could, 
of itself, accomplish that feat. 

All the evidence seems to substantiate 
Russian claims of turning out some 80,000 
scientists and engineers a year—or more than 
three times the number produced by Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

The administration’s program envisages 
about 10,000 college scholarships a year, most 
of which, but not all, would go to students 
specializing in scientific and allied fields. 
Obviously, that does not mean that some- 
where near 10,000 students would be added 
to the 25,000 now graduating in science and 
engineering from United States institutions 
of higher learning. 

Many of the scholarships are bound to be 
awarded to young men and young women 
who would have studied science or engineer- 
ing in any event. For these young people 
the administration program merely means 
that the cost of their education, whether 
borne by their parents or themselves, will be 
eased somewhat. 

But since individual financial needs will 
figure in the award of the Federal scholar- 
ships, they may enable a large number of 
young people to pursue science careers who 
might not have been able to do so other- 
wise. Earlier this year the Commission on 
Human Resources reported that 47 percent 
of the brightest students graduating from 
high school—those with I. Q.’s of 120 or 
better—were not going on to college largely 
because they lacked money. 

It is certainly to the Nation’s advantage to 
tap this rich vein of potential talent, and 
to the extent that the scholarship program 
would help in this endeavor it would con- 
tribute a great deal to our future well-being 
and security. 

Nevertheless, the talented youngster who 
can afford college without Federal assistance 
should not be left out of the program alto- 
gether. It would be wise to give him some 
recognition, possibly in the form of a token 
scholarship or some suitable certificate at- 
testing to his merit. 


The Federal aid program unveiled by 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, correctly emphasized 
the need not only for continuing private 
scholarship programs but for inaugurating 
a great many more of them. This is a task 
not only for individuals who can afford it 
but for foundations and corporations. 


Other aspects of the administration pro- 
gram, while less dramatic than the pro- 
jected Federal scholarships, are of extreme 
importance. The allocation of funds to set 
up and operate training centers in foreign 
languages is a long-overdue step. The pro- 
posed 1,000 to 1,500 fellowships for training 
teachers at the graduate level should pro- 
duce good results. 

In the long run, one of the best features 
of the program may be its provision for 
matching grants to States to improve apti- 
tude tests for spotting promising pupils in 
the grades and high schools. Combined with 
grants to improve pupil-counseling services, 
the testing procedure could do much to 
steer talented youngsters in the right direc- 
tion at an early age. 
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Essentially, the Eisenhower program is a 
good one and there is no reason to fear that 
it would mean Federal control of higher 
education. Congress should approach it on 
a bipartisan basis. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 31, 1957] 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Gettysburg announcement of a bDil- 
lion-dollar 4-year Federal program to bolster 
education said: 

“This is a program to help meet the urgent 
demands of education as it affects our na- 
tional security. It recognizes the rapid in- 
crease in importance of science and tech- 
nology in modern life and the importance of 
these fields to national security.” 

The spur, of course, has been the recogni- 
tion of the more rigorous methods of Soviet 
education. It is also the compusive recogni- 
tion that the United States will have to cor- 
rect its deficiencies—specifically in stopping 
the waste of gifted youngsters, in stimulating 
basic research and learning, in making- an 
honored and remunerative job of teaching. 

There is, understandably enough, a con- 
siderable emphasis on Federal assistance to 
science and mathematics. But it is highly 
important, as Secretary Folsom pointed out, 
that the administration by no means puts all 
the emphasis on one field. 

This is a crash program all right, but the 
long objective is across-the-board education. 
There is full and urgent awareness of improv- 
ing research, training, and teaching in the 
sciences. But at the same time the report to 
the President, which he heartily approves, 
gets down to fundamentals with these two 
recommendations: 

“Ten thousand scholarships a year for tal- 
ented students who wouldn't otherwise go to 
college. This means searching cut all the 
high-aptitude boys and girls and not letting 
the greatest national asset of all—brains— 
go to pot. 

“One thousand graduate-level fellowships 
the first year of the program, 1,500 annually 
thereafter. This is to get more first-class peo- 
ple into teaching—and keep .them there. 
These are the leaders, the seed corn of intel- 
lectual progress. We must have them—every- 
thing else depends on them.” 

It’s a good program, even though a billion 
dollars in 4 years may not be enough. And 
it’s particularly good because of the recogni- 
tion that all education—both in quantity and 
quality—is essential to national security. 
Now let Congress get moving and put_the 
program into immediate effect. And here- 
after the United States ought not placidly 
wait for the U. S.S. R. to show the way. 
{From the New York Times of December 31, 

1957] 
EDUCATION AND SURVIVAL 


The administration’s emergency-aid-to- 
education program was unveiled yesterday 
by Secretary Folsom, who asserted it has the 
enthusiastic approval of the President. Both 
the program and the President’s reported 
enthusiasm are to be welcomed, and we may 
hope that passage of,the proposed measures 
through Congress will be prompt, so that the 
program can go into effect by the beginning 
of the 1958-59 academic year. 

In the nature of the matter the program 
Mr. Folsom outlined will be criticized by 
some as too timid for the needs of the times 
and by. others as reckless extravagance for 
which there is no justification. A more just 
appraisal than either of these might be that 
the program goes part way toward meeting 
the needs of our educational system if we 
are to insure our survival, but that it does 
not solve all our educational problems nor 
was it intended to. Even if this program is 
adopted completely by Congress, there ‘will 
be much left for local communities to do, and 
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education is properly and essentially a local 
function. 


The administration program is a compound 
of many approaches. The proposals for 
graduate and undergraduate scholarships are 
aimed at reducing the enormous loss im- 
plicit in the fact that because of. financial 
difficulties many of our ablest young people 
do not receive all the collegiate and gradu- 
ate training they could profitably use. The 
increased budget proposed for the National 
Science Foundation is a step in the right 
direction, since the foundation has long since 
proved its great usefulness even on hitherto 
very restricted appropriations. The proposal 
to set up foreign language training centers 
strikes at a national educational weakness 
which has received less attention than the 
weaknesses in teaching science and mathe- 
matics, but Which is no less serious a prob- 
lem. 

No doubt there can be and will be criticism 
of particular points and details of the pro- 
posed program. But the central virtue of 
the program is now clear: The United States 
Government recognizes that high quality 
education of our citizens is essential for our 
survival. The days are gone when penny 
wise and pound foolish people could argue 
that government aid to education was a 
frill or a luxury to be a prime target of every 
effort at economy. 





[From the Washington Evening Star cf 
January 1, 1958] 


To Stop A TRAGIC WASTE 


Although it is not nearly so big or so 
bold or so imaginative as some people would 
like, the administration’s new aid-to-educa- 
tion program is nonetheless impressive—and 
about as large in scale as it could effectively 
be in the Key fields it is meant to cover on a 
4-year emergency basis. More than that, it 
is realistic in the sense that it is well de- 
signed to evoke a maximum of support from 
Congress. 

As set forth by Secretary Folsom of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
the program would entail a total Federal 
outlay of about $1 billion, plus approxi- 
mately $800 million in State and local 
matching funds. While encouraging the 
study of languages and providing special fel- 
lowships for college graduates interested in 
becoming teachers, it would place primary 
emphasis on action to stop the tragic waste 
of talent that takes place each year when 
some 200,000 of our ablest young people get 
out of high school and fail to go to higher 
institutions -of learning, either for financial 
reasons or because they lack desire or in- 
centive. 

To cope with this problem, which is of 
great significance in an age when the Rus- 
sians are threatening to outstrip us over- 
whelmingly in the training of scientists and 
engineers, the proposed program would do 
three things: (1) It would make grants to 
the States, on a 50-50 matching basis, to set 
up a testing system—beginning in the later 
primary grades—to measure the abilities and 
aptitudes of pupils on through high school. 
(2) It would make similar grants to promote 
improved counseling and guidance methods 
of a sort that. would encourage able young- 
sters to work hard in basic subjects like 
science and math and give them a desire to 
go to college. And (3) it would make avaii- 
able to these individuals, according to need, 
about 10,000 Federal scholarships a year for 
4 years, to be awarded and administered by 
State commissions. 

Of course, it may be said of all this that 
it does not seem to amount to very much 
when measured against the overall magni- 
tude of our national educational deficiencies. 


Certainly such a program does mot even | 


touch upon the very real need for major 
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to the root problem of restoring stricter 


standards to our high schools—standards - 


stressing the mental disciplines and deem- 
phasizing easy elective courses. Yet, despite 
these and kindred limitations, the proposals 
outlined by Mr. Folsom and approved by the 
President promise to have an excellent cumu- 
lative effect in terms of husbanding and nur- 
turing the talent of large numbers of the 
200,000 who now annually abandon educa- 
tion. long before they should. 

Further, not the least of the virtues of 
the proposed program is that it stands a very 
good chance of being adopted by Congress, 
whereas a much more ambitious one might 


very well be defeated. This is so because it 


is keyed to our national security, contains 
nothing that can rightly be construed as 
@ move to fasten Federal control on our 
school system, and is capable of being con- 
sidered and voted upon apart from the emo- 
tionally supercharged segregation-integra- 
tion issue. 

In short, it is a program that can and 
should succeed at a time when the prevail- 
ing political climate—especially the ‘south- 
ern mood, which has been aggravated by the 
trouble in Little Rock—is altogether inhos- 
pitable to big, bold, and imaginative pro- 
posals calling for such things as great na- 
tions* outlays on school construction. The 
adyocates of all or nothing Federal aid to 
education would do well to remember this, 





Export-Import Bank Loans to Latin 
American Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times, dated January 8, 
1958, and dealing with Export-Import 
Bank loans to Latin American countries. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Export Bank Als LITTLE PELLOW—SMALLEST 
oF ITs Loans Is $550 To ALLow SALE or Har- 
ROW—UNITED STATES AGENCY’s OTHER Fi- 
NANCINGS RUN IN MILLIONS 


Recently the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, overseas lending arm of the United 
States Treasury, lent $550 to a company in 
Georgia to permit the export of a disk har- 
row to a buyer in Brazil. It was the smallest 
loan in the bank’s 23-year history. 

Samuel C. Waugh, the bank’s president, 
explained that the deal showed that even the 
smallest United States exporter or overseas 
buyer could gain the ear of the bank’s loan 
Officers : 


In contrast, during the last 5 months, the 
Export-Import Bank lent $60 million to Col- 
ombia to refinance purchases of United 
States products, $17,500,000 to the Cuban 
Telephone Co. for expansion, $16 million to 
the Mexican steel mill Fundidora for addi- 
tional plant and equipment, and smaller 


sums for agricultural machinery and road- — 
building equipment in other parts of Latin 


. BIG LATIN-AMERICAN LOANS. 
Of the bank's $426 million of loans madé 


during the months July-November last an 4 
school construction; nor does it get down 49 loans totaling $150 million were made in — 
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10 Latin American countries. During the 12 
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“Not the Fading Type,” was published 


previous months, 134 new loans totaling ®in the Washington Star on January 10, 


¢396,200,000 were authorized in 17 of the 
American republics. Apart from the $500 
million special credit extended to Britain to 
stablize the pound, 47 loans totaling $169,- 
300,000 were made to other nations in the 
same period. 

More dollars were lent to the 20 Latin 
American republics in the year ended last 
June 30 than in any similar period in the 
pank’s history. 

About two and a half times as much money 
was advanced in development loans—to build 
mines, mills, factories, powerplants, and 
transportation iines—since the Rio confer- 
ence 3 years ago than in the 3 years before 
the conference. 

More than 41 percent of the dollar volume 
of all loans authorized by the bank during 
the last decade went to Latin America. 

The increased pace of the bank’s lending 
in Latin America has stemmed from rela- 
tively few requests for large sums of money 
from borrowers abroad and many requests 
for much smaller sums from exporters in the 
United States. 

In the 12 months through last June 30, for 
instance, 26 Latin American purchasers ac- 
counted for $373,900,000 of the Export- 
Import Bank’s loans to that region, while 
108 United States sellers accounted for only 
$22,300,000. 

Most of the large credits requested by 
Latin-American purchasers of United States 
equipment are for railroad, port, steel mill, 
mining, powerplant, highway, aircraft, con- 
struction, agricultural and manufacturing 
equipment—the basic facilities needed for 
the economic development of any country. 


CREDIT FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Any one project may involve purchases 
from several hundred United States sup- 
pliers. For example, between 1946 and 1956, 
the bank lent $61,500,000 to a Chilean steel 
company, Cia. de Acero del Pacifico, S. A., to 
develop a fully integrated steel mill at 
Huachipato. The loans resulted in the 
placement in the United States of 7,807 indi- 
vidual orders with 780 different suppliers. 

Although governments or government 
agencies account for a large proportion of 
the Export-Import Bank credits, often be- 
cause major development facilities such as 
powerplants and transportation lines are 
Government operated, the bank’s loans to 
Latin America include sizable advances en- 
tirely to private business. 

A test of any loan is that it shall meet the 
standards of a bankable private loan. 

In the year ended June 30, 99 credits total- 
ing $86,800,000 were entirely in the private 
sector, and another 11 credits totaling 
$36,400,000 were to private borrowers with 
Government guaranties. 

These compared with 24 credits totaling 
$272,900,000 lent directly to governments or 
government agencies. 





The President’s Message on the State 
of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 








IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
on the President’s message on the state 
of the Union. ‘The editorial, entitled 





1958, and is most timely. Therefore I 
shall appreciate having it printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Nor THE FADING TYPE 


The best thing, the most heartening thing, 
about the state-of-the-Union message was 
the state of the man who delivered it. 

The words—and there were some very good 
words—may soon be forgotten. But the 
image, the impact of the personality which 
appeared on the television screen, made a 
deep and, one may hope, a lasting impres- 
sion. 

This speech had been billed as a kind of 

supreme test for an ailing President, a Presi- 
dent who was thought by some to be losing 
his grip and abdicating the essential re- 
sponsibilities of his office, If this was the 
case, Mr. Eisenhower met the test, and met 
it very well indeed. He may be an old soi- 
dier, but on the basis of yesterday’s per- 
formance he is not about to fade away. Ii is 
something of an ordeal for any man to stand 
up and speak for 45 minutes. And there must 
have been many who watched anxiously for 
‘a sign of faltering, some evidence that three 
“major illnesses had taken their toll. But 
it didn’t happen. Instead, this was the old 
“Ike,” the cheerful, confident, almost bouncy 
‘campaigner. If it was an act, he ought to 
get an Oscar for it. 

The speech itself was a down-to-earth as- 
sessment of our country’s situation—now and 
in the relatively near future. No shots were 
fired into outer space. One gathered that 
the President, for the time being at least, is 
willing to let Senator LYNDON JOHNSON lead 
the charge on that far-off battlefield. 

Mr. Eisenhower spoke with confidence, 
however, as he has done before, of our pres- 
ent military position. He alluded to our 
great existing deterrent power, capable, if 
necessary, of virtually annihilating any ag- 
gressor. But nosabor was rattled, no mailed 
fist was shaken. The President conceded 
that we might lost the capacity to deter 
attack or defend ourselves, yet he did not 
impress us as intending to let this happen. 
His plans to prevent it from happening were 
not spelled out in any detail, but he gave 
assurance that details will be forthcoming 
later. On this score, the President talked 
like a man who, perhaps belatedly, is alive 
to the danger, who is giving the problem close 
attention, and who is determined to do all 
that he believes needs to be done. 

From the discussion of armed strength, Mr. 
Eisenhower turned to what he called the 
constructive work of building a genuine 
peace, and this, we thought, was the best 
section of the message. The details are pub- 
lished on other pages, and need not be gone 
into here. But some stress should be put 
upon the underlying theme. There is, of 
course, a threat of war, and as long as the 
threat survives this country must arm 
against it. There is a prevailing belief, how- 
ever, that the prospect of a major armed 
clash is receding. Its consequences would 
be too frightful for any sane person to ac- 
cept.. And the Russians seem to feel pretty 
much the same way, for they have been 
shifting over to an economic offensive—what 
Mr. Eisenhower described as total cold war. 


The United States must meet Russia on 
this front. We have no other-rational choice. 
There are at least two reasons why. One is 
that a Russian economic conquest of the 
world, or of most of the world, would be 
disastrous, and all of our armaments could 
not save us. The other is that the founda- 
tions of peace, if there is to be peace, will be 
laid in this area. The no-give-away boys, 
to whom Mr. Eisenhower paid his sharp re- 
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spects, will rant and rail. But if the United 
States does not make and sustain this effort, 
if it is the hand of the Kremlin which lifts 
up the multitude of people who do not now 
have enough to eat, there is no doubt how 
the balance of world power will shift. It 
will shift toward Moscow, and neither mis- 
siles nor supersonic bombers will be able to 
prevent it. It may not be easy now to see 
and recognize this prospect. But it will be- 
come visible soon enougka—and we had better 
not wait too long. 

The thinnest part of the message was in 
that section which Mr. Eisenhower presented 
under the heading: “Works of Peace.” It 
can be read and reread, and there is not 
much init. The President said we must not 
stand still on disarmament, but he did not 
point out any new approaches. Nor was 
there any clear response to recent feelers 
which have come from Moscow for direct 
negotiations. 

Mr. Eisenhower did reiterate, however, 
that “we will always go the extra mile with 
anyone on earth if it will bring us nearer 
@ genuine peace.” This is ambiguous. 
There is no doubt in our mind, however, that 
Mr. Eisenhower spoke with sincerity and 
from a deep sense of conviction. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that the most 
recent communication from. Mr. Bulganin 
definitely has net received the brushoff 
treatment. It is our belief that Mr. Eisen- 
hower, once the way becomes clear, will go 
that extra mile. And the way may become 
clear sooner than some people think. 

There is one more thing which might be 
said. This is an election year—a fact which 
was attested by the frigid silence of an oth- 
erwise friendly Congress when thet President 
called for domestic sacrifices. It is also a 
year which may, and which perhaps will, 
be a year of fateful decision for our country 
and our world. 

A President who has not been well bounced 
back yesterday, and all of us should be 
thankful for it. But it would be foolish, 
despite this good performance, not to recog- 
nize that time and the infirmities which go 
with it have left their mark. It would be 
equally foolish, of course, to suppose that 
politics can be forgotten with an election 
coming up. But the President and this 
country which he will lead for the next 
3 years are playing for big stakes—stakes 
incomparably bigger than the matter of who 
wins what seat next November.: The Presi- 
dent’s urgent. need is for help rather than 
political obstruction—help from the Con- 
gress and help from the people. Is this too 
much to ask? 





The Administration’s School Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
plans of the administration for aid to 
education have been the subject of much 
comment. The President outlined his 
proposal in general terms in the state of 
the Union message. Prior to the Presi- 
dént’s announcement, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had re- 
vealed to the public that the administra- 
tion was planning for a 4-year, billion- 
dollar school program. 

In the State of Minnesota a number of 


prominent educators were interviewed as _ 
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to their views concerning the President’s 
education program. The Minneapolis 
Tribune summarizes their conclusions in 
a feature story entitled “State Educators 
Say Ike Plan Is ‘Too Little.’” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article, by Mr. Richard P. Klee- 
man, a feature writer for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rzcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STaTE Epucators Say IKE Puan Is Too LITTLE 
(By Richard P. Kleeman) 

“Too little and too limited” appears to be 
the consensus of a humber of Minnesota 
educational leaders who were asked about 
President Eisenhower's 4-year, billion-dollar 
school-aid plan. 

Some of the Minnesotans emphasized that 
their reactions were based on bare outlines 
of the plan, disclosed Monday in Wash- 
ington. 

(As outlined by Marion Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the pro- 
gram calls for a 4-year total of 40,000 college 
scholarships, going mainly to students well- 
prepared in science and tnathematics; 5,500 
graduate fellowships for prospective teach- 
ers; expansion of the National Science 
Foundation, and grants—to be matched at 
State or local levels—to improve graduate 
schools, counseling and testing programs, 
science and mathematics teaching and in- 
struction in the languages of Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East.) 

“It sounds to me as though they had 
trimmed off about four-fifths of what they 
were talking about in the first place,” re- 
marked Dean M. Schweickhard, State com- 
missioner of education. 

Schweickhard said he had been on a com- 
mittee that discussed Federal aid needs with 
Folsom and Lawrence Derthick, United 
States Education Commissioner. That 
group determined a need for $350 million 
per year, yet the Eisenhower program calls 
for 100 million less each year, Schweickhard 
said. 

“In most Federal programs, Minnesota 
comes out with about one-fiftieth of the full 
amount, so we'd get about $5 million a year 
under the President’s program, and that 
wouldn’t go too far,” Schweickhard said. 

“If it were put up to $350 million, we’d get 
about $7 million, which would help us 
more.’ 

Schweickhard said the President’ Ss pro- 
gram now seems to emphasize scholarships, 
while playing down programs aimed at help- 
ing State education departments and local 
schools improve teaching, testing and coun- 
eeling. 

Dr. Gordon Mork, University of Minnesota 
education professor and president of the 
Minnesota Education Association (MEA) 
said the Eisenhower program “indicates rec- 
ognition by the Federal Government that 
education is a nationwide problem—and con- 
cern with the gifted and capable individual, 
who is after all our greatest national re- 
source.” 

(The National Education association, of 
which MEA is the Minnesota arm, recently 
called for a program costing a billion dollars 
in the first year and rising to 4.6 billions in 
the fifth. Among its provisions is one calling 
for 20,000 scholarships the first year, rising to 
80,000 in the fourth, and 5,000 graduate fel- 
lowships, rising to 15,000 after 3 years.) 

However, Mork continued, “this looks to me 
like an emergency measure rather than an at- 
tempt to get at some of our basic educational 
problems, among which would be strength- 
ening our school system all along the line, 
not just at the graduate level or primarily in 
_ science and mathematics.” 

The Eisenhower program also “doesn’t 
seem to look toward strengthening the teach- 
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ing profession by encouraging better people 
to enter and stay in it, because the money 
would seem to go more to individuals than 
to school systems,” Mork said. 

A mention in one report that the Federal 
program also would require States or local- 
ities to meet certain standards raised the 
specter of Federal control of education in 
Mork’s mind: 

“It’s conceivable that we could get Federal 
control of education through the science and 
mathematics vehicle,” he declared. ‘There 
have been some quotations from people in 


that area suggesting they don’t have a very 


broad view of education.” 

Other areas the President’s program seems 
to disregard, according to Mork, are: Aid for 
school-building; lightening the burden of 
local real-estate taxation; tax relief for par- 
ents of college students, and for teachers 
working toward professional improvement. 

Limitations of the Eisenhower program 
were cited also by John_Bystrom, Minneapo- 
lis president of the State board of education. 

The plan “can give some assurance to those 
who see the problem in limited terms as a 
need for more emnvhasis on science and 
mathematics,” said Bystrom. 

But it gives no encouragement, he added, 
to those who see a need for “a general educa- 
tional breakthrough.” 

“The real problem for education,” Bystrom 
said, “is far deeper than anything handled 
by this program, which is essentially an 
adaption to military needs.” 

E‘senhower’s 4-year program “more realis- 
tically” should be a 1-year plan, in the view 
of Harvey Otterson, president of the Minne- 
sota Federation of Teachers (MFT). 

“‘A billion dollars a year wouldn’t be out of 
line at all,” the teachers’ union president 
said. 

He too criticized absence of school con- 
struction aid, declaring, ‘““That should be the 
first consideration—adequate buildings so we 
can have the schoo! facilities to educate our 
students.” 

Bolstering pay of science and math teach- 
ers, he added, “would cause a lot of friction 
between them and other teachers.” 

“If the.science and math teachers aren't 
paid enough, neither are the other teachers,” 
said Otterson, a Columbia Heights teacher 
himself. 

He termed fellowships for graduate educa- 
tion studies “a superficial approach.” More 
realistic, he said, would be improving teach- 
ers‘ salaries. 

Rufus Putnam, Minneapolis school super- 
intendent, said he is not certain whether the 
Eisenhower program meets his “acid test” for 
a Federal-aid plan whether or not it aids 
the local community. 

While the President’s program calls for 
10,000 scholarships a year, Putnam said, ‘“‘The 
question arises whether all scholarships now 
available are taken up.” 

“I have the feeling,” added the Minneapolis 
superintendent, “that if Federal funds are 
available, they ought to be turned back to 
the States for State support of education. 
That, it seems to me, would be the most 
effective way—and would retain State con- 
trol of schools.” 





President Eisenhhower’s State of the Union 
Message 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Salt Lake Tribune of Friday morning, 
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January 10, 1958, carried an excellent 
editorial on the subject President Eisen. 
hower’s Great Address. I ask. unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp; 


There being no objection, the editoria} 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S GREAT ADDRESS 


President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message was one of the finest addresses he 
has ever made and one of the best that has 
ever been delivered on the state of the Na- 
tion. The President spoke with a confidence 
based on the strength and adaptability of 
the American economy, but he struck at 
complacency. There are, as he emphasized, 
no easy solutions. The Nation must be pre- 
pared to pay the price.. For the dangers are 
real and they call for sacrifice. 

The President addressed himself to the 
people of the United States, the free world, 
and the Communist countries. 

He voiced his determination to insure our 
safety through strength. 

And he placed equal stress upon the con. 
structive work of building a genuine peace. 

The two aims are intimately related. Mili- 
tary deterrent power is America’s guarantee 
against war. But as Mr. Eisenhower said, 
“The world must stop the present plunge 
toward more and more destructive weapons 
of war.” Though the men in the Kremlin 
have yet to be convinced of this latter need, 
the path to negotiation and eventual agree- 
ment must not be closed. 

This part of the President’s message has 
an international appeal—cutting across the 
Iron Curtain, we believe—which cannot be 
minimized. 

For Americans, however, other sections of 
the message had a more immediate signifi- 
cance. 

The Soviet sputniks aroused grave appre- 
hension in this country. What had hap- 
pened to America’s vaunied ability to do 
things? How great was the Soviet advan- 
tage? Where did the United States fail? 
And what can be done about it? 

Mr. Eisenhower was admirably frank. “We 
are probably somewhat behind the Soviets 
in some areas of long-range ballistic missile 
development,” he said, “but it is my convic- 
tion * * * that if we make the necessary 
effort we will have the missiles.” 

“Necessary effort” means Sacrifice. It also 
means that better ways will have to be found 
for carrying out the Nation’s defense pro- 
gram. 

New weapons have produced new rivalries 
among the armed service. The evidence that 
this interferred with the missile and other 
programs has brought a strong public de- 
mand for unity within the Pentagon. 

Mr. Eisenhower clearly recognized this fact. 
He said: “I am not attempting today to pass 
judgment on the charge of harmful service 
rivalries. But one thing is sure. Whatever 
they are, America wants them stopped.” 

We resoundingly cheer those words. They 
are just what we wanted to hear. 

We await the amplification which the 
President has promised in a future message. 
Mr. Eisenhower, as a military man, under- 
stands the problem and should be. able 
bring unity and efficiency to the Military 
Establishment. Moreover, Congress and the 
Pentagon must -realize thatthe public is 
behin@ him in this effort. 


But Soviet imperialism :is not based on 


military strength alone. It is an ou 
sive effort in which, to quote the Presi 

“Every human activity is pressed into serv= 
ice as a weapon of expansion. Trade, eco 


nomic development, military power, omar i 


science, education, the whole world of ideas—_— 
all are harnessed to this same chariot of 
expansion.” 

Mr. Eisenhower wants the United States 1 
continue its nonmilitary programs in 
ing total peace.” He made a convincing ¢ 
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for economic aid. He called for a 5-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trades Agreement 
Act. ‘ 

These are programs which have been in- 
creasingly opposed in recent years and there 
is no indication that the opposition has 
lessened. Economic aid costs millions of 
dollars. Reciprocal trade can injure some 
domestic industries. In other words, each 
means sacrifice of some sort. 

The President argues that the sacrifice is 
worthwhile and that other sacrifices are 
necessary. 

For with defense costs rising by $4 billion 
in the next budget, it is obvious that non- 
defense expenditures will have to be reduced. 
Mr. Eisenhower put it this way: “It is no 
good demanding sacrifice in general terms 
one day, and the next day, for local reasons, 
opposing the elimination of some unneeded 
Federal facility.” 

The President’s address was inspiring and 
to the point. He looked fine on the tele- 
vision screen. He spoke with deep convic- 
tion. He told Congress that “the world is 
waiting to see how wisely and decisively a 
free representative government will now 
act.” And as an earnest worker for peace 
he declared: “We will always go the extra 
mile with anyone on earth if it will bring 
us nearer a genuine peace.” 

As President of all the people, Mr. Eisen- 
hower made his report on the state of the 
Nation. It is now up to Congress to see what 
they will do to carry out the President's 
recommendations. 


‘ 





A Fine Hour for the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Sunday Star a 
column by Doris Fleeson, entitled “A 
Fine Hour for the President,’’ which I 
thought was most timely. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Fine Hour For THE PRESIDENT—SPEECH TO 
ConcrREss CALLED His Best, INCISIVE AND 
WITH CONCRETE PLEDGES 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Over all, his state of the Union message was 
President Eisenhower’s best speech to Con- 
gress. It needed to be, and it was. 

The President has rarely spoken in such 
detail about administration responsibilities, 
rarely made such concrete pledges of per- 
formance. 

He laid upon Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles the duty of launching an affirmative 
peace program. Mr. Dulles is on public notice 
to pick up the disarmament ball and run 
with it, to imcrease person-to-person con- 
tacts with all nations, including the Soviet 
Union, and to challenge the Soviets to match 
Us in human welfare projects. 

The President similarly called on his new 
Secretary of Defense, Neil McElroy, to clean 
up the anes jor Wa and get on with 

word “must” appeared 
frequently in all his remarks about defense. 

A change of pace was also evident when the 
President moved into the legislative area. 
He was much more incisive than usual in out- 

“his program on such controversial 
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issues as mutual aid and world trade; there 
was less of invitation to Congress and more 
of challenge than in the recent past. . 

In all of these matters the followthrough 
is, of course, as important as the initial 
drive. It should be possible fairly soon to 
judge Just how much energy the White House 
is putting into fulfillment of its present 
promises. 

Nonetheless, the President as of now has 
shouldered his burden with humility and 
accepted its political risks. This is the as- 
pect which made the 45-minute address a 
successful political occasion. 

But it was something more than that for 
many reasons, including the President’s ad- 
vancing years and health problems, plus the 
fact that the Democrats control Congress and 
hope in a few years to regain the White 
House. 

It was a sporting event—unique and Amer- 
ican. As such, it was a triumph for both 
protagonists: The President and Congress. 

It may be true as some critics suggest that 
Mr. Eisenhower should hoard his strength 
for creative thinking and planning about his 
problems. But he is a man of action, not a 
creative politican, and in his determination 
to go personally to NATO and to deliver in 
person a long message on Congress, he is 
making the contribution he feels best able 
to make. 

It seems to be what he has got to give, and 
when he walked up the aisle of the House 
to give it, the whole Congress broke into a 
sporting cheer. Its Members may not fol- 
low him as in the past—their postmortems 
on the speech itself showed many will not— 
but for 45° minutes they did not let him 
down. 

When he coughed, they cheered so he 
could catch his breath. They gave him 
breathing space repeatedly with outbursts 
of applause as they followed him through an 
exercise from which nobody had thought to 
edit out the lond, hard words—or had been 
forbidden by the President to do so. 

He even interjected the word “felicitous” 
into his opening remarks, a word not always 
easy for speakers who have not had a vascu- 
lar spasm with attendant trouble over some 
phrases. He also spoke with a vigor clearly 
designed to be reassuring and it was, though 
the lagged somewhat as he neared the end. 

It was a very fine hour. Whatever it may 
mean politically, if anything, it still speaks 
well for the country. 





History of Portland, Oreg., Rose Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
of us in the State of Oregon are proud 
of the ,Portland Rose Festival. This 
great civic occasion celebrates its 50th 
anniversary in 1958, from June 11 to 
June 15. 

The Portland Rose Festival is the 
largest sumrher festival honoring this 
lovely American flower, and it is an out- 
growth of the oldest rose society in 
America, now celebrating its 70th year 
of existence. , 

The rose flourishes in western Oregon 
because of a generous Creator, who has 
endowed this realm with lovely cool 
spring seasons and with rich soil and 
ample moisture. 
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As a native son of Portland and of the 
State of Oregon, I take genuine pride in 
inviting the Nation and the Congress to 
attend the 50th Anniversary Rose Festi- 
val this year. 

Members of the Senate will be inter- 
ested to learn that the name “Rose Fes- 
tival” originated in a public address by 
the late Harry Lane, then mayor of the 
city of Portland, who suggested at the 
famous Lewis and Clark Centennial Ex- 
position in Portland in 1905 that Port- 
land needed a festival of roses. My 
colleagues will be interested in this be- 
cause, from 1912 until his untimely 
death in 1917, Harry Lane was a distin- 
guished Member of the United States 
Senate from Oregon. 

Although the 50th Anniversary Rose 
Festival will occur from June 11 to June 
15, at a time when Congress undoubtedly 
will be in session, our city and State 
would be greatly honored if any Mem- 
bers of the Senate or House are able to 
attend this historic occasion. 

Mr. President, so that some further 
information on the Portland Rose Fes- 
tival may be included with these brief 
remarks of mine, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a brief résumé of the history 
of the Portland Rose Festival, which has 
been called to my attention by Mr. Jack 
Matlack, of Portland, who is the director 
of public relations for the Portland Rose 
Festival. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brier Resume, Historica Data, PORTLAND 
Rose FESTIVAL 


The Portland Rose Festival, world’s big- 
gest summer program dedicated to the beauty 
of the rose, grew out of the annual rose 
show of the Portland Rose Society, oldest 
and largest rose society in the United States. 
The first Portland Rose Festival was staged 
in 1906. Previously, in 1904, the Portland 
Rose Society fiesta was presented, high- 
lighted by a parade and other entertainment 
features to augment the society’s annual 
rose show which had been held yearly since 
1889. 

In 1905 and 1906 the fiesta was repeated; 
the following year the rose festival came 
into being and has been staged under that 
title each year since that time with the 
exception of 2 years, 1918 and 1926. The 
name was taken from a public address by 
Harry Lane, then mayor of Portland, who 
suggested at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
in Portland in 1905 that Portland needed a 
festival of roses. Bertha Slater Smith origi- 
nated Portland’s slogan, “For you a rose ia 
Portland grows.” 

The first rose festival was a pageant staged 
by George L. Hutchin, highlighted by 20 
illuminated floats on flatcars carried over 
Portland’s electric-trolley system. Since that 
time it has developed in grandeur and 
beauty, with the rose holding full sway 
over the grand floral parade where no floats 
are now permitted unless they are com- 
pletely covered by natural flowers. Carrie 
Lee Chamberlain was the first Queen Flora, 

In 1908 the Portland Rose Festival As- 
sociation, a nonprofit civil enterprise de- 
voted to the staging and financing of the 
annual .rose festival, was created in co- 
operation with the Portland Rose Society. 
It was in 1908 also that the festival was 
presided over for the first time by a king—~ 
Rex Oregonus—the identity of whom was 
kept secret until the queen’s ball, when his 
huge beard was removed. In 1914 this type, 
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of ruler was overthrown and a festival queen 
again ruled the realm of Rosaria. It was 
in 1932 that the present plan for choosing 
the queen and her princesses from the high- 
school students was adopted, and from the 
nine young ladies thus selected is chosen 
the queen who rules over Rosaria and all its 
events. (Ten high schools are now repre- 
sented.) ; 

In 1912 a group of Portland’s outstanding 
business and professional men organized the 
Royal Rosarians who handle much of the 
program pageantry for the festival and act 
as official hosts. 

In 1921 the idea of the human rosebud 
parade was brought out, and thousands of 
little children marched on the east side. 
Eight thousand children participated in the 
first junior rose festival parade, and it has 
since developed into a colorful and nationally 
recognized event in its own right. 

The rose festival opens traditionally with 
the queen’s coronation, a majestic, colorful 
affair, with pageantry executed entirely by 
thousands of public-school children. On 
the 2 nights following the coronation, stage 
shows featuring topflight movie, radio, and 
television artists are presented in Multnomah 
Stadium. Other events, such as humorous 
street parades, firework displays, posse shows, 
harbor events, and queen’s ball have in the 
past been featured on successive afternoons 
and evenings for the duration of Rose Festi- 
val Week. In recent years the humorous 
parades, firework displays, and posse shows 
have been replaced by modernized attrac- 
tions such as baton-twirling contest, Shet- 
land pony jamboree, art festival, and golden 
rose ski tournament. The harbor events 
have also grown into a well-integrated water 
regatta, and a city archery tournament is 
now featured. High spot of the celebration 
each year is the grand floral parade, which 
is a spectacle unrivaled in color and beauty, 
incorporating some 50 floral floats inter- 
spersed with marching uniformed bands, 
posses, drum corps, and other colorful 
features. 





Fossil Deposits in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
southeastern Montana, in Carter County, 
there is a rich deposit of fossils which is 
more and more attracting the attention 
of the people of this country and of the 
world. The indications are that these 
prehistoric deposits in Carter County 
originated millions of years ago. Be- 
cause of the fact that such fine work has 
been done by the people of Carter County 
and southeastern Montana in uncover- 
ing the skeletons of dinosaurs and other 
prehistoric animals, I ask unanimous 
consent that news stories covering the 
finding of fossils in this particular part 
of Montana, as published in the Great 
Falls Tribune and the Billings Gazette, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Great Falls (Mont.). Tribune of 
Dec. 29, 1957] 


DUCKBILLED Dinosaur Tops ATTRACTIONS 


ExaLaKa.—Millions of years ago the Gulf 
of Mexico stretched its tepid waters into 
Montana and became the home and hunting 
ground of beasts of enormous dimensions. 

Proof of the existence of those prehistoric 
animals has been dug from the gumbo bad- 
lands of eastern Montana and placed in the 
Carter County Museum in the basement of 
the high school here. 

Top attraction of the collection that 
started about 25 years ago is an erected skele- 
ton of a trachodon, a duckbilled dinosaur 
that wallowed in the marshlands here, 75 
million years ago. This giant lizard stood 
on well developed hind legs to a height of 
14 to 16 feet and was about 35 feet long. 

This skeleton was found in the William 
Winkley neighborhood near Powderville in 
the middle 1930’s. The bones were being 
uncovered through natural erosion. 

Walter H. Peck, DeLoss Hall and Septon 
Cady founded the museum. Peck and Hall 
spent two summers digging the skeleton from 
a hillside. They were assisted by Idella Ken- 
nedy and Tom Neilson, local volunteer 
workers. 

The bones of the trachodon were then 
kept in plaster casts for about nine years 
before the job of erecting the dinosaur was 
started by Marshall Lambert. He is in charge 
of the museum as well as being science 
teacher and assistant principal of the high 
school. 

Erecting the skeleton of a prehistoric ani- 
mal is a tedious and exact job. The bones 
must be taken from thier plaster casts, shel- 
lacked and reinforced by placing metal sup- 
ports inside them. 

The Korean war interrupted Lambert’s 
task for several years and about 5 feet of 
tail bone remain to be placed on the skele- 
ton before the animal is completed. 


Another rarity found by Winkley and Peck 
in 1940 west of Exalaka was the skull of a 
pachycephalosaurus, a thick headed lizard. 
The skull was sent to the American Museum 
of Natural History for reconstruction and 
study. Exact casts were given in return to 
the Carter County Museum. 


This animal weighed 3 or 4 tons and had 
a 9-inch protective bone covering under 
which nestled a brain so small a man could 
hide it in his hand. This beast’s overall 
length was about 20 feet and he stood about 
10 feet high as he walked on his hind legs. 


Many other varieties of fossils also have 
been collected. Some 100,000 million years 
ago eastern Montana was below sea level 
much of the time. During long periods of 
submergence many kinds of sea animals 
fiourished and their remains were entombed 
in the fine sediments that were being 
deposited. 

Now those remains are being exposed in 
the badlands and natural-history fans are 
making discoveries such as the teeth of 
mammals found by Lambert 2 years ago 
10 miles north of Ekalaka. 

Those warm-blooded mammals lived at the 
time of the cold-blooded dinosaurs. They 
were about the size of a cottontail. The 
teeth are rare, and according to Lambert, 
not more than a dozen of such finds have 
been made in the world. 


Many other things of interest have also 
been placed in the museum. Walls have 
been decked with pictures of eastern Mon- 
tana oldtimers during the days when the 
country was first settled. There also are 
old-fashioned household furnishings, rifies 
and pistols, gold pans, spinning wheel, side 
saddles, and the usual array of deer, elk, 
moose, and antelope heads. 


January 13 


Science students of the high school have 
added an assortment of bird nests to the 
museum as well as rare stones, shells, and 
arrowheads. Butterflies and moths are 


displayed in‘® glass-covered cases and the 


evolution of rocks is explained through an 
exhibition of various minerals. 
[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette of 
September 29, 1957} 


EXALAKA AREA RESIDENTS TRACE HisTory Back. 
FOR MILLIONS OF YEARS—RICH Possi.L De- 
PosiITs ATTRACT INTEREST OF ENTIRE Com- 
MUNITY 


(By Mrs. S. L. Luhrsen)* 


BakKer.—Every Montana community, to a 
degree, takes pride in its historical past but 
few have investigated and studied their past 
as far back as Ekalaka. 

Although Ekalakans admire and respect 
the work of pioneers and Founding Fathers, 
their interest in the past is much more ex- 
tensive. They speak in terms of millions of 
years. 

In this Carter County seat, fossils have 
meaning. They tell stories which ‘a surpris- 
ing number of residents understand. They 
are hunted, collected, and treasured on a 
community basis by amateur paleontologists 
whose ages range from 6 to 60. 

Each year, new treasure is screened from 
sedimentary deposits in this section of south- 
eastern Montana, The process of correlating 
elements of the geologic past is a continuing 
one. 

Interest in the search for the remains of 
prehistoric life was sparked about 30 years 
ago by Walter Peck who. recognized: the 
wealth of fossil buttes around Ekalaka. 

He found an eager group of individuals 
in the Carter County area who shared his 
interest. With DeLoss Hall and Septon Cody, 
he started the Carter County Geological So- 
ciety. 

Over the years enthusiasm grew. The now 
nationally recognized museum was begun in 
the Ekalaka High School basement. Today 
it includes a large display room; primarily 
of scientific interest, with the famous 
trachodon skeleton centered in it. Added 
during the past year is a case on the Medi- 
cine Rock area, carefully arranged with 
photographs and enlarged pictures of the new 
discoveries. The important finds of that 
specific area are displayed. 


FIND FOSSIL PLANTS 


Fossil figs have been presented by former 
members of the society, and a display of 
petrified sequoia cones and seeds, found 
north of Ekalaka were added last October. 

Evolution of rocks is diagramed with 
specimens in an exhibit, which explains the 
change from hot magma to igneous rocks. 
The weathered sediments and their de- 
posited forms and the result of heat and 
pressure on them are illustrated. 

Fossil plants are an important display. 
Mrs. Jessica Hunt, summer curator of the 
museum, has arranged the collection of 
leaves and seeds. Fig leaf impressions, wil- 
low, sycamore, grape and elm leaves were all 
caught in the growing rock formations of 


cones and hackberry seeds are represented. 


A section of a cycad (one of the earliest tree 
forms) was unearthed by Mr. and Mrs. Lee ~ 


Castleberry and Marshall Lambert for the 
museum. 

In the historical room the guns have been 
rearranged on a new display board made by 
Kirst Merilaran of Baker, Among them are 
rare early frontier pieces. ae 

Several new agates are displayed. They 
were presented by Albert Fost, an enthusi- 
astic collector, who does excellent la 
work as a hobby. 
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Preparation of a habitat diorama is in 
progress. It will include 8 deer and 3 
antelope. Castleberry is doing the taxi- 
dermy. The setting will be midsummer. 

Students are encouraged to bring finds to 
the museum, where a special case is main- 
tained for their discoveries. The material 
in the museum serves as a first hand illus- 
tration of textbook references. All society 
meetings are open to students as well as 
adults. 

WIN RECOGNITION 

The museum was first recognized nation- 
ally with the discovery of the skull of 
pachycephalosaurus grangeri, a thick headed 
lizard. William Winkley and Peck found 
it in 1940. The most impressive aspect of 
the museum, however, is not just its out- 
standing items, but the community interest 
in the place. Many people make a special 
effort to reach this scientific mecca and are 
impressed with the knowledge that the 
knowledge that the citizens of Ekalaka have, 
not only in their historical founding, but 
also in the development of their entire geo- 
logical past and the part it plays in the 
present. 

Local interest in the museum and the 
constant pursuit of knowledge has been a 
contributing factor in a continuing hunt 
for new treasure that sheds light on life 
that existed in the area long before man’s 
era. 

High in significance are the more recent 
findings in the weird Medicine Rocks area 
near Ekalaka. Lembert, who is a science 
teacher in Ekalaka and one of the leaders of 
the geological society, devoted a considerable 
part of the summer of 1956 to exploring the 
area. 

He and his family brought out a collection 
of tiny teeth. These teeth are important be- 
cause they provide a link which shows the 
development of the rocks of this area in rela- 
tion to deposits in other parts of the world. 

In Medicine Rocks area, which recently 
became a State park, the winds chew con- 
stantly at the twisted columns of sandstone. 
Cliff swallows swoop down like arrows from 
high-slung nests of plastered mud. Fossil 
hunters may find a blue-enameled ganoid 
scale, fallen from one of the earliest fishes 
known, imprints of sycamore and laurel 
leaves that grew before the first ice age, or 
the jawbones of a gar pike. 

About 100 million years ago there was a 
great swamp here, probably the end of a 
vast sea, Big fish with heavy scales drifted 
through the sluggish waters. Trees grew 
thickly on the edges of the swamp. Croco- 
diles lurked on the banks, and turtles laid 
their eggs in the sunny patches of sand. 
Then year after year, century after century, 
dirt and sand drifted in, covering the leaves, 
the lazy turtles, and the fish that floundered 
into too shallow water. Little land animals 
_ where the dinosaurs and fish had 
ved. 

These small creatures were very fortunate 
48 far as their teeth were concerned. Some 


ares similar to a circular saw blade, 
For 60 million years these small animals 
ed and finally gave way to the rodent- 
type of life that exists on the earth today. 
From their teeth, which survived the de- 
composition of their bodies, the classification 
ot “multituberculate’ has been applied. 
Lambert's original appraisals of the teeth 
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In addition to studying the deposits, the 
educators also share in the activity that has 
become an annual event in Ekalaka. 

Some people go on picnics tg relax and 
admire the scenery. Others combine them 
with an afternon of fishing. Ekalakans at 
least once a year get together to sift sand 
and hunt for fossils and hear lectures on the 
rock formations by specialists in the field. 

This summer, the annual fossil hunting 
picnic of the geological society attracted more 
than 50 persons to the Medicine Rocks area. 

Leading the hunt for crocodile and multi- 
tuberculate teeth, gar and gainoid scales and 
turtle remains were Elwyn Simons, Princeton 
graduate student and Lambert. Frank Goto, 
preparator for Princeton’s department of 
paleontology also participated in the event. 

Members of the society look forward to 
the outing. They have fun and they learn 
more each year. 

When in Ekalaka, it pays to speak with 
respect when one refers to “old fossils.” Peo- 
ple there like them, appreciate their value, 
and know a surprising amount about them. 





University of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
city of Oklahoma City and the State of 
Oklahoma are undertaking a $14 million 
gamble on the future of the Nation’s 
aviation industry by the construction of 
@ modern university of the air for use 
by the Aeronautical Center of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


Groundbreaking took place in Febru- 
ary 1957 and completion is due in July 
of this year of the jet-age campus which 
will provide more than 15 acres under 
roof—much of it air conditioned, and 
built to CAA specifications. 

The Oklahoma Airport Trust has a 5- 
year contract with CAA, with annual 
rental at about $800,000, with an option 
to renew for 4 more 5-year periods at a 
considerable reduction in rent. This 
trust was set up under State and city 
authority to develop and operate city 
airports, and is financing the develop- 
ment by issuance of self-liquidating 
trustees’ bonds in the principal sum of 
$13,566,000. 

I.applaud the faith of those individuals 
in Oklahoma who are building this colos- 
sal schoolhouse, and the vision of the 
CAA in dedicating itself to the training of 
graduates, whose mission will be aviation 
safety as they fan out to all parts of the 
Nation and the world to chart the civil 
jet transport program. Concerns of the 
air university include the testing and 
licensing of pilots; certifying to the air- 
worthiness of planes and compentency 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
these descriptions of the new CAA cen- 
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ter in Oklahoma City: an article by 
Charles Yarbrough in the Sunday Star, 
Washington, December 15, 1957; an 
article by William O’Donnell in American 
Aviation, December 30, 1957; and a de- 
scription of each of 8 buildings, prepared 
by the architects. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of De- 
cember 15, 1957] 


NEW UNIVERSITY PREPARES TECHNICIANS FOR 
HANDLING CIviL JET AIR TRANSPORT 


(By Charles Yarbrough) 


OKLAHOMA ClITy.—Here, rising from the 
training grounds of many a World War II 
bomber pilot, is the Nation’s first and only 
jet-age university. 

A full year or more ahead of the aviation 
industry, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Aeronautical Training Center already 
is producing the men who will chart every 
phase of the civil jet transport program. 

The broom of progress is sweeping away 
the dilapidated frame barracks at Will Rogers 
Field—Oklahoma City’s municipal airport— 
and building up out of the red mud is an 
attractive, highly efficient $12.5 million worth 
of high-grade schoolhouse. 

The collection of brick, steel, and masonry 
is a monument to civic pride and the dedica- 
tion of the CAA to the biggest problem it has 
ever been called on to handle. 

Here is something that is ahead of prog- 
ress. 

No better example may be found than in 
scheduled midsummer delivery of the Boeing 
707 flight’ simulator with television to bring 
the pilot nearer to reality. Already in one of 
the buildings is the Allison engine which will 
power Lockheed’s turboprop Electra, still 
months away from a prototype flight. 


A LOCAL PRODUCT 


Oklahoma City’s civic pride built the cen- 
ter—(a) to keep the installation and its obvi- 
ous economic benefits; (b) to remove the eye- 
sore barracks and shops. Discussions on a 
permanent installation began in March of 
1955. By January of 1956, the Oklahoma 
City Airport Trust was created, bonds issued 
and sold. 

For the total of 6 buildings, all air con- 
ditioned and built to CAA specifications, the 
CAA pays an annual rental of about $800,000 
on a 5-year lease with option to renew for 
4 more 5-year periods at a_ considerable 
reduction in the rental figures. 

Fanning out to all parts of the Nation, 
even now, are the “graduates’’ whose primary 
mission will be aviation safety. Their cor- 
cern will be the testing and licensing of 
pilots; certifying as to the airworthiness of 
planes; the competency of mechanics. Fire 
hazards in hangars, reckless flying, proper 
marking of airfields—these, too, make up the 
duties of these agents. 

Second function of the center is training 
air-traffic controllers. In addition to train- 
ing United States military personnel in air- 
traffic control, the center has had scores of 
trainess from virtually every nation in the 
world. 

RENOVATING DONE 


Facilities engineering—the installation, 
maintenance, and replacement of civil air- 
ways facilities such as radio ranges, radar, 
lighting, and navigational equipment—is a 
third mission. From over the country 
come old, outmoded airways beacons. The 
center took these over, made the beacons 
themselves serviceable and is selling them at 
$30 each to municipalities. The steel towers 
are refurbished for use as antenna supports. 

A fourth function of the center is airways 
flight inspection: periodical, precision check- 
ing of the performance of airways facilities. 
One of the first buildings completed was a 
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vast warehouse, where every item required 
for the complex business of getting aircraft 
up, down, and out of each other’s way, comes 
for assembly and shipping. Heretofore such 
facilities were scattered over various parts 
of the country. 

The center, due for completion in July, 
will be able to handle 3,000 trainees per year, 
estimated training need at the 1960 level. It 
is more than a domestic training and re- 
fresher point. Hundreds of foreign nationals 
from alli parts of the world have already gone 
out from the center. 

Top man in this exclusive establishment— 
once headed by National Airport’s Director 
Bennett H. Griffin—is Director Fred Lanter. 





{From American Aviation of December 30, 
1957] 
CAA AERONAUTICAL CENTER SHIFTS TO, NEW 
OKLAHOMA CITY FACILITIES 


(By William O'Donnell) 


Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Aero- 
nautical Center at Oklahoma City is moving 
into new permanent structures at Will Rogers 
Field that will give CAA more efficient quar- 
ters for servicing its widespread activities 
and training its specialists. 

The center is charged with responsibility 
of keeping CAA’s scattered personnel and 
equipment up to date and in top operating 
condition. 

Before the new quarters were started, the 
aeronautical center had operated since 1946 
from a colony of rundown temporary build- 
ings evacuated by Army Air Corps following 
the war. 

The center is responsible for conducting 
the specialized standardization training re- 
quired by CAA, providing central warehous- 
ing and supply services, and for maintain- 
ing CAA equipment including its fleet of 
aircraft. 

The new facilities are the property of the 
Oklahoma City Airport Trust, which financed 
the $13.5 million program through sale of 
self-liquidating bonds. Under terms of the 
lease (25 years and 25 years’ option) to CAA, 
the Government will pay rent in an amount 
that will amortize the construction cost 
over a period of 25 years. At that time, the 
airport trust will own the buildings outright 
and the rent will be reduced to about half 
of that for the first 25 years. 

One of the first buildings of the new Uni- 
versity of the Air campus to be occupied was 
the air traffic control laboratory. This 40,000 
square foot structure contains facilities for 
basic and refresher training of control tower 
operators for both civil and military avia- 
tion and foreign students. The building has 
seven mock control towers and air route con- 
trol centers. 

Other buildings include: 

Warehouse and shop building—651,000 
square feet for storage of parts and supplies 
for CAA installations all over the world. 

Headquarters building—161,000 square 
feet, three floors and partial basemient to 
house administrative offices, cafeteria, au- 
ditorium, clinic, post office, communications 
center. 

Air navigation facilities lab—69,100 square 
feet, two stories, including roof-top class- 
room for laboratory exercises which must be 
held out doors, and a shop for preparing 
training aids. 

Flight operations and airworthiness lab— 
39,900 square feet, contains classrooms and 
laboratories for basic and refresher training 
of CAA personnel and pilots who certify air- 
planes. 

Maintenance and operations hangar—88,- 
000 square feet, has clear height of 42 feet, 
span of 176 feet. 

Plight inspection lab—9,700 square feet, for 
training of personnel who check air naviga- 
tion facilities. 
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Radar antenna laboratory—2,870 square 
feet contains electrically dead -wail for 
antenna testing. 

Aircraft simulator building—Contains 
classrooms, Dehmel simulator of the Boeing 
377 Stratocruiser and a Link jet instrument 
trainer. In August the CAA will install a 
Curtiss-Wright Boeing 707 simulator—the 
first unit built by Curtiss-Wright. Cost of 
the 707 simulator is reported as $750,000. 

Ground-breaking for the new permanent 
structures was held February 13 with Under- 
secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Louis S. Rothschild, doing the spadework. 

The center has about 1,200 employees per- 
manently stationed there. Some 8,000 stu- 
dents are accommodated a year in the train- 
ing activity. Length of training courses vary 
from 1 week to several months. 





DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS PREPARED FOR 
OKLAHOMA ClITy Arrport Trust BY HupD- 
GINS, THOMPSON, BALL & ASSOCIATES, 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


1. Warehouse and shop buildings (651,000 
square feet, $4,239,800): Believed to be one 
of the largest buildings of its type in the 
world, 15 acres of storage for parts and sup- 
plies for CAA installations all over the 
world will be housed and repaired here. The 
building is completely fireproof. Interior 
firewalls 16 inches thick divide the building 
into 7 bays of about 93,000 square feet each. 
The southeast bay is air conditioned and 
equipped for electronic and_ structural 
shops. The roof structure is made up of 
precast, prestressed concrete slabs 4 feet by 
50 feet covered with 2'4 inches of insulation 
and a built-up roof. Provisions for adding 
another 200 foot by 650 foot bay at south 
end of building have been made. South of 
the building is 225,000 square feet of paved 
open storage area. 

2. Headquarters building (161,100 square 
feet, $2,689,800): Three floors and partial 
basement of this completely air conditioned 
office building will house offices for all ad- 
ministrative personnel and includes a cafe- 
teria, auditorium, clinic, post office, and 
communications center. A pneumatic tube 
system connects administrative offices to 
loading docks and shop offices in the ware- 
house. Two 270 ton refrigeration units lo- 
cated in a central basement equipment room 
provide air conditioning of the dual-duct, 
high-velocity type which permits individual 
room control of temperature. 

Landscaping of all buildings and grounds 
will be planted under the supervision of the 
Park Department of the City of Oklahoma 
City. 

8. Air traffic control laboratory (39,200 
square feet, $698,500): Basic and refresher 
training of control tower operators for both 
civil and military aviation and foreign stu- 
dents is carried out in laboratories and class- 
rooms in this building. Training conducted 
here is perhaps one of the most widely known 
activities of the center. 

Second of the 5 laboratories to be com- 
pleted, this building was occupied by CAA 
in September 1957. 

Seven mock control towers and air route 
control centers are located along east side 
of the building. Entire floor in this area is 
overlaid on continuous metal ducts to per- 
mit unlimited variations of wiring circuits. 
Lighting is variable to simulate dawn to 
dusk conditions. 

4. Air Navigation Facilities Lab (69,100 
square feet, $1,064,700): Largest of the 5 
laboratories, this 2-story building also in- 
cludes a rooftop classroom for laboratory 
exercises which must be conducted out of 
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have been provided on second floor. 

This building and all other labora 
buildings have been designed to permit fy. 
ture expansion to approximately twice pres. 
ent size. 

5. Flight Operations and Airworthiness 
Lab (39,900 square feet, $593,200) : Third of 
the five laboratories to be completed, this 
building was occupied by CAA in Novem- 
ber 1957. These are the classrooms and 
laboratories where CAA personnel who li< 
cense airplanes and pilots receive their basic 
and refresher training. Three high-cejj- 
inged- laboratories along the west side of the 
building house, respectively, jet engines, pis- 
ton-type engines, and helicopters used in 
the famiiiarization training. Other labs in 
the building house all types of aircraft elec- 
trical, mechanical, and structural compo- 
nents and the specialized test equipment 
required to test and evaluate them. 

6. Maintenance and Operations Hangar 
(88,000 square feet, $1,513,500) : Two existing 
hangars located south of this new hangar 
have long been inadequate for servicing and 
maintaining the airplanes necessary for 
CAA operations. This new hangar with a 
clear height of 42 feet and a span of 176 feet 
will accommodate the largest of the newer 
airplanes. The power-operated doors are 30 
feet high with 12-foot high tail door in the 
center. Hangar length, including doors, is 
297 feet. The 3-story masonry lean-to’s on 
either side provide 35,900 square feet of air- 
conditioned shops and offices for flight line 
personnel. Operations office for CAA flight 
operations is housed in the south first floor 
corner of the east lean-to. 

7. Flight Inspection. Laboratory (9,700 
square feet, $167,700): First of the five lab- 
oratories to be completed, this building was 
occupied by CAA in July 1957. Here the 
CAA personnel who fiy the Nation’s air 
routes, checking the radio signals which 
guide all cross-country aireraft, are trained 
in the use of the complex electronic gear 
used to diagnose radio signals. Elaborate 
electrical provisions are included in the 
building to enable a duplication of many 
types of aircraft electrical systems. A dust- 
proof instrument room is provided for re- 
pairing and calibrating precision electronic 
devices. This building, and all buildings 
with the exception of the small radar an- 
tenna lab, is provided with a paging system. 

8. Radar Antenna Laboratory (2,870 square 
feet, $52,700): Besides being the smallest of 
the buildings, this lab is unusual in that 
it includes a wall which, electronically 
speaking, is not there. The southeast wail 
of the building, which faces test equipment 
located on the far side of Will Rogers Field, 
is comprised almost entirely of a special 
“electronically dead” material, 1 inch thick. 
As this material has little structural 
strength, a special 30-foot power operated 
steel door is provided to protect it when 
not in use. 

Cost of general utilities and site prepara- 
tion work, including railroad, paving and 
fencing, not included in the costs shown for 
buildings, is $846,700. 
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tion, a national organization with a high 
regard for the Constitution of the United 
States and the security and economic 
welfare of this Nation, published an ar- 
ticle entitled “Views on World Govern- 
ment and Our Survival,” in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of January 12, 1958, 
which should be read and studied by 
every Member of this Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I am advised 
by the Public Printer that the cost of 
printing the article will be $202.50 and 
is estimated at 2% pages. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask that the text of 
the article be printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

For AMERICA PRESENTS TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES VIEWS ON WORLD Gov- 
ERNMENT AND OUR SURVIVAL 


PART I 


(For America sharés with you the following 
penetrating letter from Mr. Robert B. 
Dresser, a distinguished lawyer of Provi- 
dence, R. I. His letter has been sent to a 
number of United States Senators) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., October 27, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR : The Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan joint statement, as reported in the 
press on Saturday, October 26, contains the 
following provisions: 

“In application of these ideas, and as an 
example which we believe can and should 
spread among the nations of the free world, 
we reached the following understanding: 

“1, The arrangements which the nations of 
the free world have made for collective de- 
fense and mutual help are based on the rec- 
ognition that the concept of national self- 
sufficiency is now out of date. The countries 
of the free world are interdependent and 
only in genuine partnership, by combining 
their resources and sharing tasks in many 
fields, can progress and safety be found. For 
our part, we have agreed that our two coun- 
tries will henceforth act in accordance with 
this principle. 

“2. Our representatives to the North At- 
lantic Council will urge an enlarged Atlantic 
effort in scientific research and development 
in support of greater collective security and 
the expansion of current activities of the 
task force working in this field under the 
council's decision of last December. 

* oa + * s 


“8. We recognize that our collective secu- 
rity efforts must be supported and reinforced 
by cooperative economic action. The present 
offers of challenging opportunity for im- 
provement of trading conditions and the ex- 
pansion of trade throughout the free world. 
It is encouraging that plans are developing 
for a European free-trade area in association 
with the European Common Market. We 
Tecognize that especially in the less developed 
countries there should be a steady and sig- 
nificant increase in standards of living and 
economic development.” 

These provisions raise some important 
questions: - Do they indicate an intention to 
establish a partial world government not 
only - military but also for economic pur- 





Is it intended that our foreign-aid program 
be expanded still further and made 


Permanent by our sharing our wealth with 


the other members of the world organization 

and the still further removal of our tariff 

restrictions on foreign imports? 

oo this is the meaning of the statement, it 
of the highest importance that the subject 
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be thoroughly debated and the American 
people made aware of the nature of the 
proposal. 

In his broadcast Friday night, October 25, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., stated that the under- 
standing or arrangement was to be made 
effective by executive agreement, and not by 
treaty. The former, of course, requires action 
by the President alone, while a treaty re- 
quires approval by the Senate by a two-thirds 
vote. Submission to the Senate would pre- 
sumably arouse substantial opposition, which 
the administration may wish to avoid. 

If this is a fact, it is a most disturbing 
circumstance. 

In reaching a conclusion as to the desira- 
bility of the proposed arrangement, it seems 
not inappropriate to consider the following 
points: " 

1. That Great Britain, while having at the 
present time a so-called Conservative govern- 
ment, is highly socialized and recent elec- 
tions to the House of Commons indicate 
that the Socialist Labor Party may well be 
returned to power at the next general elec- 
tion. Such leaders of this party as Aneurin 
Bevan have shown a marked disposition to 
collaborate with Russia, despite the latter's 
manifest intention to obtain domination of 
the world. 

2. It was the British scientist, Klaus Fuchs, 
who, while in this country on a friendly 
mission with other British scientists, stole 
the secrets of our atomic bomb and trans- 
mitted them to Russia, thereby hastening by 
an untold number of years Russia’s develop- 
ment of the bomb. 

3. The shipment of strategic materials by 
Britain to Communist China during the 
Korean war, was carried on to such an extent 
as to lead to a petition by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress that steps be taken to stop it. 

4. The part that Great Britain and our 
other allies in the United Nations took in 
preventing our winning the Korean war, an 
achievement that would have led to the 
downfall of the Communist regime in China 
and would have completely changed the 
world situation in our favor. 

5. The continued recognition by Britain 
of the Communist Government of China. 

6. The relaxing of Britain of her restric- 
tions on trade-with Russia. 


7. The serious economic conditions in 
Great Britain brought on by her tragic ex- 
periment in socialism, and the large-scale 
emigration from Britain, particularly among 
the able and educated young people who are 
fleeing from the welfare state. 

8. The use of the billions of dollars that 
we have given Britain since the war in na- 
tionalizing her industries and in maintain- 
ing her Socialist government in power during 
much of this period. 

9. For sometime it has seemed that there 
was a desire on the part of certain elements 
in our Government to make this country a 
part of an international organization. This 
has beer manifested by the persistent at- 
tempts by the State Department to secure 
the delegation to an international body of 
powers given by the Constitution to our 
own Congress. -Examples of this are OTC 
and GATT, and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. These actions have led many 
to wonder whether we are being led into a 
world government by easy stages. 

These, I think, are some of the things that 
should be considered in any discussion of 
the Eisenhower-Macmillan agreement. 

It would seem clear that no such arrange- 
ment should be entered into by mere execu- 
tive agreement. Certainly, the Senate should 
be given an opportunity to debate the 
question. . 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. DRESSER. 
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PART It 


(Excerpts from an address delivered over 
station KVOD, Denver, January 12, 1958, 
by Bonner Fellers, brigadier generai, U. S. 
Army, retired. General Fellers was the 
United States military observer with the 
British forces in Africa during the great 
desert campaigns in 1940-42. In the Pa- 
cific 1943-44, he was General MacArthur’s 
chief of planning when the fortunes of 
war turned against the Japanese) 


The Eisenhower-Dulles report to the Na- 
tion on the recent NATO Conference was a 
restrained one. And in it the deadly threat 
to our survival was significantly omitted. 
My talk therefore will address itself to the 
dangers we face and to other critical issues 
not touched upon in the Eisenhower-Dulles 
report. 

On October 26, as a preparatory step to the 
impending NATO Conference in Paris, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan issued a joint statement. It begins: 

“The arrangements which the nations of 
the free world have made for collective de- 
fense and mutual help are based on the rec- 
ognition that the concept of national self- 
sufficiency is now out of date.” 

This is a most astonishing admission, 
“National self-sufficiency is now out of date” 
means to the soldier that we can no longer 
stand alone. Could this be true? Most cer- 
tainly the Soviet Union can stand alone. 
And if it—with its enslaved population—can 
stand alone, then why can’t we—who are 
still free—stand alone also? Might we not 
be in deadly peril, if our defense—our very 
survival—depends upon others? Have we 
abandoned our traditional American self- 
reliance and placed our destiny in the col- 
lective defense concept? 

The theory of collective defense has scarce- 
ly ever been challenged. General Eisen- 
hower—with the enormous military prestige 
of World War II—was selected to set up the 
NATO defenses. This fact alone seemed to 
most observers as a sound endorsement of 
the collective defense idea. And on the con- 
cept of collective defense the NATO structure 
has been built. 


Collective defense in NATO 


Yet today, despite official praise of NATO— 
the so-called shield of Western Europe— 
the actual defense picture is dark. After 
nearly 8 years of preparation, NATO surface 
forces defending the Rhineland number less 
than 15 divisions. NATO air power in 
Europe is decidedly inferior to the Red air 
force. Heralded as the postwar answer to 
the Soviet threat, European NATO is all but 
impotent. The present power ratio between 
the Soviet capability for attack and the 
European NATO capability for defense is 
such that it is obvious: 

(a) That the Red army could overrun 
Europe. 

(b) That the Red air force and probably 
the Red IRBM could destroy Europe. 

World peace today rests not on European 
NATO but entirely on the American Stra- 
tegic Air Force which is not even a part of 
NATO. . 

But our administration leaders are not dis- 
turbed. At the Paris NATO conference, a 
new collective program was introduced. We 
now propose to place our intermediate range 
ballistic missile in the hands of European 
NATO powers. We could not afford ade- 
quately to arm Europe with troops and 
bombers; how can we now afford to arm 
it with the IRBM? This weapon may prove 
just as costly as the bomber. Missiles are 
not retrievable. 

Our NATO aid cannot well stop with the 
supply of nuclear weapons. It would be 
wicked to equip our friends with weapons 
which would draw enemy fire, unless we 
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provide weapons for their defense. Euro- 
pean NATO not only will have to be 
blanketed with offensive missiles but will 
also need supersonic fighter interceptors and 
anti-missile missiles for their own defense. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles report has conven- 
iently failed to advise the American tax- 
payer, that in addition to supplying nuclear 
weapons capable of striking the Soviets, 
he must also provide our allies with de- 
fensive weapons. 


A neutral NATO? 


Let’s assume that we have provided the 
NATO powers with adequate offensive and 
defensive weapons. We have absolutely no 
assurance that the Soviets would attack 
Europe. The United States is the only Na- 
tion blocking the Communists’ dream of 
world domination. It is most likely—and 
it is militarily sound—that if the Reds strike, 
they will bypass Europe and strike directly 
at the United States and our overseas stra- 
tegic air bases encircling the Soviet Union. 
The Reds could strike most of these bases 
without directly attacking the European 
NATO powers. Except in Spain, which is 
not a part of NATO, there are no strategic 
air bases on the European Continent. Our 
bases in England cannot be used in war 
without the express consent of the British 
Prime Minister. 

Unless attacked, our European Allies 
might be inclined not to strike the Soviet 
Union but rather to be neutral. If not 
attacked European NATO powers could hold 
their weapons in reserve, just in case the 
Red attack against them might come later. 
Most certainly, to remain neutral and hold 
their fire would be a human reaction. 

Although this problem of neutrality 
plagued the Paris NATO conference, it is 
carefully omitted in the Eisenhower-Dulles 
report to the Nation. Actually, of our three 
principal allies—France, Britain, and Ger- 
many—only Britain has agreed (to date) to 
provide missile bases. 

Last October Mr. Elmo C. Wilson, director 
of the New York Herald Tribune world poll, 
1957, took revealing samples of public opin- 
ion in 11 powers—all of which are friendly to 
the United States. Mr. Wilson’s question 
was: 

“In case war breaks out between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, do you 
think your country should do everything in 
its power not to get involved? Or, do you 
think it should take part on one side or the 
other?” 

Two out of eleven countries polled, voted 
to take sides. In the Netherlands, 70 percent 
of those polled—and in Australia, 57 percent 
of those polled—voted to support the United 
States. 

The remaining nine countries voted not to 
become involved. Vote percentages, by coun- 
try, follow: Sweden, 94 percent; Austria, 89 
percent; Norway, 74 percent; Belgium, 74 
percent; Italy, 72 percent; France, 66 per- 
cent; Germany, 63 percent; Brazil, 61 per- 
cent; Britain, 54 percent. 

This well-known Allied affinity for neu- 
trality makes one wonder if our leaders have 
given sufficient consideration to the fact 
that should World War III be forced upon 
us—there is every probability that we shall 
be fighting alone. It would be foolhardy to 
plan otherwise. 

Should war come, our European allies will 
receive such Soviet punishment as their war 
effort invites. If they stay out of the way— 
they may survive. If they attack the Soviet 
Union, they will be destroyed. This fact 
forces one to discount the wartime value of 
the IRBM in the hands of NATO powers. 

We must recognize that self-preservation 
is the first law of nature.- Unlike any war 
in the past, the next war will be total. 
When an entire population faces extinction, 
nations, like individuals, put survival above 
all else—no matter how solemn the obliga- 
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tion. For such a stand for survival no peo- 
ple can be blamed. 

If the Reds strike—only war can write the 
answer. Under such circumstances, do the 
American people dare subscribe to the Eisen- 
hower-Macmillan agreement that national 
self-sufficiency is now out of date? 

What could suit the Kremlin better than 
for the United States to rest its survival on 
collective allied help? 


Collective defense—in Korea 


Our leaders ought to know about collective 
defense. It was tried in the recent Korean 
war and it utterly failed. In this war, 500,- 
000 South Koreans fought heroically. Our 
contribution was 450,000 American troops; 
and we probably paid most of the bills. All 
other U. N. allies combined contributed a 
token force of 45,000—a mere 10 percent of 
the American effort and less than 5 percent 
of the total forces. Under this collective 
concept, for the first time in our history, we 
failed to win a war. 

The truth is—when a nation becomes a 
member of the collective, it loses control of 
its own destiny. We could have won the 
war in Korea but our U.N. allies, with varied 
global interests, could not agree to such a 
victory. We shall yet pay for our Korean 
compromise. 


Collective security and our survival 


The true defense position of the United 
States is controversial. Administration op- 
ponents claim that we are not as strong as 
the Soviet Union and that our very survival is 
desperately threatened. Statements from 
the White House—on the other hand—claim 
that today we are stronger than the Red 
forces. 

There need be no controversy over our de- 
fense position. More than a year ago we had 
the sworn testimony of Generals LeMay and 
Twining that unless our air programs were 
stepped up enormously; some time between 
1958 and 1960 the Red air force would have 
gained world air ascendency. And we are 
compelled to assume that the Red missile 
program is ahead of ours. Consequently, 
the necessity to strengthen our own defenses 
is desperate. 

One wonders, after the billions American 
taxpayers have spent on defense, why we now 
face this emergency. There are several parts 
to the answer: 

1. Our top leaders, notably recent Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson, have long refused to 
believe that the Soviets were capable of creat- 
ing the forces they now possess. Mr. Wil- 
son’s attitude was: The Russians are not 
8 feet tall. In a measure this stubborn 
stand set the tone of the President’s and his 
administration’s attitude. 

2. The NATO surface defense of Europe, to 
which we have committed ourselves, has 
caused us to spend much too much on con- 
ventional surface warfare—for the Army, the 
Navy, and for ground support air units. 

3. Our foreign-aid program has cost more 
than $60 billion since World War II. This 
foreign aid has been extended to allies great- 
ly to the detriment of our own defense. 

The probability of a neutral European 
NATO is not all that could plague our collec- 
tive defense. In addition, our overseas air 
bases, for the most part, may not be available 
to us. The sound military planner knows 
these facts: 

1. Overseas bases are more susceptible to 
ground sabotage than those in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

2. The host country—when war is immi- 
nent may, in the hope of survival—seek neu- 
trality and thus deny us’the use of its bases. 

3. Bases most vulnerable to Soviet air and 
missile attack are those nearest the Soviet 
Union. 

These two probabilities, neutrality and un- 
availability of bases, may leave us little choice 
other than to depend upon North American 
air and missile bases. Thus, the interna- 
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tionalists, whose passion is worldwide collec. 
tive defense, may in the end be forced tg 
become the true isolationists. 

From North American bases we can ang 
we must defend the Western Hemisphere, 
And from the Western Hemisphere we can 
keep the peace of the world—provided we 
are stronger than the Soviet Union. And 
even this is not enough. Our own American 
forces must be enough stronger so that we 
can win—with what is left—after a Req 
sneak attack. If we make ourselves this 
strong, the chances, of war are very remote 
indeed. 

The Soviet Union is the base from which 
must emanate the Kremlin’s effort’ for world 
domination. Destruction of this base wil] 
not be risked if America is stronger than the 
Red forces. 

Our present defense requirements are so 
clear, one need scarcely list them: 

We must have more intercontinental 
bombers and North American air bases. 

We must add ballistic missiles to our 
arsenal. (But until missiles can greatly sup- 
plement or replace the bombers we must 
have the best strategic air force in the 
world.) 

We must develop to its full potential the 
atomic submarine with the capability of 
firing the IRBM. 

We must create our own defense against 
Red bombers, Red ICBM, and Red subma- 
rines armed with the IRBM. 

We must create air and missile su- 
premacy—and we must do it now. 

We must go where science takes us, and 
we must get there first. 


Cost for survival 


The above American defense program can 
be effected for far less than we are now 
spending. By relinquishing our self-ap- 
pointed role of the surface defense of Europe, 
the Army, the Navy and ground support air 
units could save between five and ten bil- 
lion dollars. By ending foreign aid, some $5 
billions more could be saved. Thus our 1959 
budget of more than $40 billions could be 
nicely cut and we could still build adequate 
defenses far better than the administration 
is now planning. 

The cost of foreign aid for nuclear weapons 
is not included in the 1959 budget. It has 
never been announced, but it will be s super- 
multi-billion-dollar program. Possibly $30 
billions would not be enough. If we do go 
through with it, the inevitable result will be 
continued sacrifice of our own defenses with 
the likelihood of war vastly increased. 

To arm ourselves adequately, and at the 
same time spend all we have promised our 
allies, would be a deadly blow at our econ- 
omy. Beginning with Lenin, every Krem- 
lin dictator has disclosed that his true aim 
is to collapse our economy. To continue our 
present path is playing into the hands of 
our enemy. 


More than armament needed 


But at best all that is being proposed for 
our defense merely means we have entered 
into an armament race with the Soviets. I 
the end, armament races always lead to war. 
Therefore, additional action is essential if- 
the world is to have peace. : 

The Soviet people are enslaved by the 
Kremlin. Some 16 million Soviets are now in 
slave-labor camps being worked and starved 
to death. The Kremlin rule is so cruel that 
it is hated by all the people. Likewise, the 
Communist system is hated. This system, 
contrary to human instincts, contains the 
seeds of its own destruction. 

We should therefore withdraw diplomati¢ 
representation at the Kremlin. Possibly this 
might lead other free world powers to 40 
likewise. The ferment of revolt against the 
Kremlin exists. Our withdrawal of recog- 
nition would mean to the enslaved Soviet 
population that the free world disapproves 
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of the Kremlin dictatorship. With this en- 
couragement, the Soviet people, perhaps not 
soon—but in due course—will liberate them- 
selves. 

World government? 

We now come to a sinister and final mis- 
giving. The Department of State appears 
to have a strange fascination for the collec- 
tive concept. Could it be that the motivat- 
ing spirit of this entire collective effort is a 

ion for world government? Are foreign- 
aid and the deployment of troops in some 
73 countries a manifestation of one worldism 
rather than actually for our own American 
defense? 

It is disturbing that both our Secretary of 
State and our President have expressed an 
affinity for the superstate. 

On February 26, 1941, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, then a member of Sullivan and Crom- 
well, prepared a confidential draft for Mr. 
c. K. Streit, author of Union Now With 
Britain. The draft, according to Mr. Streit, 
was “to serve as a basis for soundings and in- 
formed discussions” on the creation of 
“The Union” of the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. “The Union” was to 
have power to determine peace and war, 
make treaties, and exercise all other attri- 
putes of sovereignty. Our entry into the 
union would have terminated the sovereignty 
of the United States. ; 

By 1942 Mr. Dulles had gone further. He 
then endorsed: 

“Ultimately, ‘a world government of dele- 
gated powers.’ 

“Strong immediate limitations on national 
sovereignty. 

“International control of all armies and 
navies. 

“‘A universal system of money * * *.’ 

“Worldwide freedom of immigration. 

“Progressive elimination of all tariff.” 

In his book, Crusade in Europe, General 
Eisenhower recommerded “a central and 
joint agency” to decide disputes among 
powers by a majority vote.. Thereafter the 
agency “shall have the power and means to 
enforce its decisions.”* 

Our danger in America lies in the fact that 
internationalism, under the guise of collec- 
tive defense, reflects the dominant aim of 
our national leadership. 

Under world government, what would hap- 
pen to the United States can be stated quite 
simply: The United States would be dis- 
armed. The United States would be bank- 
tupt. The American people would have lost 
their liberty. 

When American liberty dies, freedom is‘ 
dead everywhere. 

How can we avoid these impending mortal 
dangers? We, the American people, must 
Save ourselves by demanding of the 85th 
Congress : 

A thorough congressional examination of 
the military effectiveness of the collective- 
defense concept. 

Speedy American ascendancy in airpower 


__ and space weapons. 


A thorough congressional hearing on every 
phase of our drift into world government. 

Withdrawal of Soviet recognition. 

Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, national direc- 
tor; Hon. J..Bracken Lee, national chairman; 
Dean Clarence Manion, vice chairman. 

Executive committee: Hon. Howard Buf- 
fett, Mr. J. Evetts Haley, Hon, Samuel B. 
Pettengill. 


National policy committee 


Alabama: Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, Mr. 
Michael Hudson, Mr. Wallace D. Malone. 
Arizona: Mr. Frank C. Brophy, Mr. Philp 
M. Clarke, Rev. Horace Farwell Ferry, Mrs. © 
V.M. Haldiman, Mr. Dan C. McKinney. 
Arkansas: Hon. James D. Johnson, 
California: Mr. Samuel W. Duneway, Mr. 
Fasken, Mr. Bob Fernandez, Mr. Keith 
rmac, Mr. Norris E. McKenney, Mr. 
©. L. Preisker, Mr. Raymond S. Richmond, 
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Mr. Hubbard S. Russell, Mr. George A. Star-* 


bird, Hon. Thomas H. Werdel. 

Colorado: Mr. Leon V. Almirall, Mr. David 
F. Pate. 

Connecticut: Miss Vivien Kellems, Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel. 

District of Columbia: Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, Mrs. Burton K. Wheeler. 

Florida: Hon. Robert H. Gore, Mrs. Marie 
L. Gramm, Hon. Joe C. Jenkins, Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer. 

Georgia: Hon. Hugh G. Grant. 

Idaho: Mr. J. H. Gipson, Sr. 

Illinois: Dr. Kenneth Colegrove, Dr. Theo- 
dore K. Lawless, Mr. H. Barry McCormick, 
Mr. R. C. Pollock, Mr. James F. Spoerri. 

Indiana: Mr. John A. Johnson, Dean Clar- 
ence Manion, Mr. Louis Ruthenburg. 

Iowa: Mr. Joseph S. Kimmel, Sr., Mr. Milton 
M. Lory. 

Kansas: Mr. R. Chesley McCormick. 

Louisiana: Mr. W. Scott Wilkinson. 

Maine: Mr. Robert L. Jones. 

Maryland: Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley, Gen. 
A. C. Wedemeyer. 

Massachusetts: Hon. Leo E. J. Carney, Dr. 
Thomas P. DePalo, Mr. George B. Fowler, 
Mrs. Edna M. Nordgren. 

Michigan: Mr. H. Lloyd George, Mr. James 
Gilmartin, Maj. F. J. Toohey. 

Minnesota: Mrs. Manion J. Pritchard. 

Mississippi: Judge Tom P. Brady, Mrs. 
Mary D. Cain, Capt. Tom L. Gibson. 

Missouri: Mrs. Ethyle A. Stevenson. 

Montana: Mr. Joseph T. Wilson. 

Nebraska:. Hon. Howard Buffett, Mr. Fred 
E. Owen, Mr. Myles Standish. 

Nevada: Mr. William Loeb. 

New Jersey: Mr. Frank Chodorov, Mr. Mark 
M. Jones. 

New York: Mr. Ambrose W. Benkert, Hon. 
Norman J. Gould, Mr. Robert M. Marriss, Mr. 
Edward F. Hutton, Mr. George S. Montgom- 
ery, Jr., Mrs. Sally Stratton. 

North Carolina: Hon. C. L. Shuping. 

North Dakota: Mr. C. D. Aaker. 

Ohio: Mr. Benjamin E. Tate. 

Oklahoma: Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones. 

Oregon: Mr. James A. Brenan, Jr. 
Edith Phettplace. 

Pennsylvania; Mr. Sidney Binns, Mr. Zack 
R. Cecil, Mr. Andrew Wilson Green, Adm. 
John V. McElduff. 

Rhode Island: Mr. Robert B. Dresser. 

South Carolina: Mr. Micah Jenkins, Mr. 
J. A. Stubbs. 

Tennessee: Mrs. C. Arthur Bruce, Mr. A. G. 
Heinsohn; Jr., Mr. Jack Kershaw, Mr. W. E. 
Michael. 

Texas: Dr. Ernest E. Anthony, Jr:, Mr. 
Carlton Beal, Hon. Elwood Fouts, Mr. J. 
Evetts Haley, Hon. Clifford B. Jones, Mr. 
Douglas Marshall, Mr. Giles E. Miller, Hon. 
Dan Moody, Hon. E. E. Townes. 

Utah: Capt. Stephen Abbot, Hon. J. Brack- 
en Lee. 

Vermont: Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill. 

Virginia: Mr. R. B. Crawford, Mr. B. M. 
Miller. 

Washington: Mr. Ashley E. Holden, Mr. 
Lawrence Timbers. 

Winconsin: Mrs. Carl J. Kohler. 

Wyoming: Mrs. Abbott S. Pond. 

(For more information write: For America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 
6, D. C.; telephone Sterling 3—9057.) 


Mrs. 





Omaha, an All-America City, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it gives 
me a great deal of pride, as a citizen of 
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Omaha, Nebr., to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the designation of 
Omaha as a 1957 “all-America city.’’ 

From among 168 candidate cities, 
Omaha and 10 éthers have been desig- 
nated “all-America cities” in the annual 
competition sponsored by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine. 

The civic spirit which won this award 
for Omaha has been a long time abuild- 
ing. In a July 1947 issue, Life magazine 
picked Omaha as the-typical American 
city. Said Life, “Omaha has regained 
something very precious that America 
almost lost in the thirties—the capacity 
to dream.” 

Omahans are dreamers, Mr. 
dent, but they are also doers. 

The all-America award to Omaha 
marks another dream come true by the 
initiative, determination, and plain hard 
work of its citizens. 

In the 10 years. since Life noted 
Cmaha’s forward-looking spirit, its ac- 
complishments have been many. 

The city has grown almost 100,000 
in population—now numbering almost 
350,000. Omaha has become the Ma- 
tion’s leading livestock market and 
meatpacking center. Thanks to an- 
other citizen effort launched in 1952, 
dozens of new industries have moved 
into Omaha. Our city is the site of the 
Headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Now, Omaha has been cited for 
achievement in the field of local govern- 
ment and civic affairs. Here is the cita- 
tion from the February 4, 1958, issue: 

OmaHA, NEBR.—Famous as a meatpack- 
ing center and more recently as site of the 
Strategic Air Command Headquarters, 
Omaha stumbled along for 40 years with a 
commission form of government.: Despite 
strong opposition from entrenched city-hall 
politicians, a powerful grassroots move- 
ment got underway. After two failures, 
reformers finally won voters’ approval for a 
new charter providing a mayor-council plan 
with strong emphasis on a full-scale plan- 
ning department to provide for the city’s 
future needs. 

Mr. President, the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine should be 
commended for their all-America city 
program. These awards graphically 
single out those civic deeds which keep 
strong and vigorous those local govern- 
ments which are the foundation stones 
of our federal system of government. 

The all-America cities are selected for 
“energetic, purposeful, intelligent citizen 
effort in attaining specific civic improve- 
ments in the public interest.” Citizen 
participation in Omaha’s improvement 
effort was broad and from all walks of 
the city’s life. Business leaders, school 
officials, housewives, civic clubs, union 
leaders, government officials, and even 
schoolchildren worked in the get-out- 
the-vote campaign to inform Omaha 
voters of the charter election in Novem- 
ber 1956. 

Mr. President, the Omaha World- 
Herald, which gave this effort valuable 
momentum and support, said in an edi- 
torial on January 9, 1958: 

If Omaha is to remain an all-America 
city it must maintain the spirit and drive 
which brought about the charter. 


Omaha still has “the capacity to 
dream.” In 1956, a mayor’s city plan- 
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ning and development committee began 
a yearlong study of the city’s future. 
The report of that committee has been 
completed. Another dream is starting 
its way toward achievement. Clearly, 
Omahans are not resting on-their lau- 
rels. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks, the editorial entitled “All-Amer- 
ica City” from the Omaha World- 
Herald of January 9, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ALL-AMERICA CITY 

Omahans have a right to throw out their 
chests and feel proud of their city today. It 
has been honored by the National Municipal 
League and Look Magazine as an All-Ameri- 
ca City for 1957. 

The citation is for the community effort 
that threw aside an outmoded form of city 
government and caused the adoption of a 
new charter. 

The change in itself was not utterly sur- 
prising or spectacular. Other cities have 
modernized their governments and others 
doubtless will do so in the future. But here 
in Omaha the charter movement grasped the 
imagination of the people and produced a 
real outpouring of community spirit and 
enthusisam. 

Business, labor, housewives—almost every- 
body joined in the campaign to put the 
charter over. The presidents of the city’s 
two universities headed the drive, with an 
able assist from the superintendent of the 
public schools. It was in a sense more an 
educational effort than a political move. 

As the All-America citation notes, Oma- 
ha’s new government is strong on planning 
and looks to the future. Those are’ nice 
words and they are true, but planning is only 
a word for organized hopes and aspirations. 
What really counts is fulfillment of the 
dreams. 

If Omaha is to remain an All-America 
City it must maintain the spirit and drive 
that brought about the charter. 

New industries and firms which are plan- 
ning to expand doubtless will look with new 
interest on Omaha, now that it has been 
singled out for its forward-looking govern- 
ment. They will be interested not so much 
in what Omaha has done as what it expects 
to do. Here is where our opportunity lies. 

A vast new program of public improve- 
ments proposed by the Jacobson Committee 
is before the people and will shortly be voted 
upon. If it is to be adopted it will need, 
in fact it must have, the same community- 
wide enthusiasm that put across the charter. 
If Omahans can keep that spirit burning 
brightly ours will in truth be an All-Amer- 
ica City not just for one year but for many 
years and generations to come. 





Right-To-Work Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 . 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an interesting 
column written by Mr. George Todt in 
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the San Fernando Valley Times, entitled 
“What ‘Fraud’ in Right To Work?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
January 6, 1958] 
Wat “Fraub” IN RicHT To Worx? 
(By George Todt) 

“Truth crushed to earth 
again.”—Bryant, The Battle Field. 

Recently a friend of mine sent me an at- 
tractive little orchid-colored pamphlet put 
out by antivoluntary unionism forces in 
California, which was entitled: “What 
About the ‘Right To Work’ Fraud?” Since 
he wished to know my reaction, I read it 
through. The first thing I did thereafter wag 
to look up the definition of the word “fraud” 
in the dictionary. 

According to Funk & Wagnaflis, it means: 
“Deception with the object of gaining by 
another’s loss; craft; trickery; guile. One 
who acts fraudulently; a cheat; a deceptive 
or spurious thing.” This is ali quite inter- 
esting. 

For the reader, himself, is also entitled to 
ask a question: Who is practicing deception 
on whom in this instance? Allow me to 
quote a few sample paragraphs from what 
I read. Then judge the matter for yourself. 

Item 1: “Right to work is a misleading slo- 
gan. It is meant to be. It implies the guar- 
antee of a job. * * * Does right to work 
really guarantee a job? Not atall. The right 
to work system prevailed in this country dur- 
ing the great depression; millions walked 
the streets and sold apples.” 

Now this is something new—blaming the 
great depression on the right to work. Who 
dreamed that one up, anyway? But the real 
area to concentrate upon in this instance is 
to examine the portion of the statement 
which claims the right to work “implies the 
guarantee of a job.” This is also news to me. 
Who is supposed to imply any such guarantee 
of a job at all times? In what respect is 
the right to work supposed to infer job guar- 
antees to anybody? Is this an attempt to 
create a diversion? 

It appears that such might be the case 
here. For: nobody that I have heard about 
who favors right-to-work legislation in Cali- 
fornia, or elsewhere, has ever made the 
asto.ishing claim that it would insure a job 
for anybody by any stretch of an overworked 
imagination. 

Actually, the right to work simply insures 
the right of any American, regardless of race, 
creed or color, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to seek and gain employment for him- 
self as a matter of free choice without being 
required to pay tribute, tax,.or protection 
money to a private organization, in this case 
2 labor union, except of his own volition to 
do so. Nobody is ever prevented from joining 
a union voluntarily if he, or she, desires to 
do so under the provisions of right-to-work 
legislation in any State of the Union which 
has it in effect. 

Item 2: “The real purpose of right-to-work 
legislation is to outlaw collective bargaining 
and compel a return to the open shop. The 
proponents of this so-called right base their 
case on the complaint that belonging to a 
union somehow deprives a worker of his 
individual freedom.” > 

Now this is really stretching the tru 
beyond the breaking point. Nowhere are 
there any right-to-work advocates who are 
arguing that collective bargaining should be 
eliminated in our country today.. This is no 
point at issue anywhere that I know of. 
And nobody is arguing that the mere act of 
joining a union voluntarily according to 
one’s own free agency deprives a worker of 
his individual freedom. But using com- 
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pulsion and force on an American citizen io 
require such a person to join a union 
against his free will, free choice and free 
agency in the matter is a horse of an en. 
tirely different color. That is what the 
shouting is all about. Involuntary union. 
ism is a form of involuntary servitude, 
Only the voluntary way is the American 
way. Wise old Sam Gompers said so. 

Item 3: “What about the position of a 
man who doesn’t want to join a union? 
The union shop is based on democracy—on 
majority rule. If the majority of workers in 
a plant operation endorse the union shop, 
it’s unthinkable that the claim of one man 
should prevail over the right of the 
majority.” 

Well, this concept of the Republic of the 
United States will make for a very interest- 
ing kind of reading to many of our most 
vociferous—and politically hep—minorities 
who wield so much power in our legislative 
lobbies at all levels of government. Me- 
thinks that their wiser and more just politi- 
cal theory is that the individual American 
citizen does have certain rights guaranteed 
him under our libertarian form of goverm- 
ment which no mere majority may be per- 
mitted to do away with. For we are nota 
democracy of majority rule in the United 
States of America. 
there is a difference. Hasn’t the glib writer 
of the pamphlet heard? 

One final word here: Why seek to give the 
impression that it is only some poor, lone, 
antisocial recalcitrant who is in there oppos- 
ing the will of the majority? The numeri- 
cal components are sometimes as high as 49 
percent in opposition to the union shop, too, 
Do these 49 percent, or less, of the workers 
haye no further rights—except the privileges 
tendered them by the winning majority of 
51 percent, or more, of the workers who may 
happen to best them on an organizational 
vote at some particular moment? 





Wisconsin’s Contribution to Atomic 
Energy Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most important issues to be decided upon 
this year by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is the construction of a new atom- 
smasher—a high-energy accelerator of 
the type which has been proposed by the 
Midwest Universities Research Associa- 
tion. 

This accelerator, which is absolutely 
necessary in order to keep pace 
competition from the Soviet Union i 
this field of high energy physics, would, 
according to the association's plan, be 
constructed at Stoughton, in the vicinity 
of Madison, in my State. 

-MURA VERSUS OBSOLETE CHICAGO MODEL 


Unfortunately it is apparent that the 
Atomic Energy Commission, instead of 


planning to fulfill the expert MURA — 


plans, intends to construct a different 

type model at the Argonne National Lab- 

oratory, near Chicago. og 
This latter Chicago model, ac 
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unfortunately, be obsolete even before it 
is finished. 

such obsolesence is unfortunately an 
all-too-frequent characteristic of much 
of our Federal planning. 

Yes, the unhappy fact about a great 
deal of our military and atomic energy 
work is that it conforms to this same 
alarming description—obsolete even be- 
fore it is finished. 

Congress need not stand for such poor 
planning. 

I believe that the Congress of the 
United States is entitled to expect that 
the money which it appropriates will be 
used for projects which will be genuinely 
up to the minute and which will be pre- 
eminent, rather than second best in the 
world. 

SITE QUESTION IS SECONDARY TO ISSUE OF 
RIGHT MODEL 


Naturally, from the standpoint of my 
own State, I am interested in the loca- 
tion of the MURA accelerator inside the 
borders of Wisconsin. 

But, infinitely more important than 
where this atom smasher is to be estab- 
lished is the question of what model 
atom smasher is to be built; an obsolete 
model or an up-to-the-minute model. 

I shall comment in further detail on 
this issue of the MURA atom smasher at 
alater date. 

WISCONSIN’S MANY AEC CONTRACTS 


For the moment, however, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the qualifications of the State 
of Wisconsin for serving as the home 
for this, or any other, great scientific 
project. 

Last month, I asked the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for a list of the nu- 
clear research and development con- 
tracts held by Wisconsin educational 
institutions, as well as by Wisconsin 
industries. 

I have in my hand the reply which 
has come from Mr. John A. Derry, Di- 
rector of AEC’s Division of Construction 
and Supply. 

I believe that this list tells a graphic 
story of the enormous technical skill 
which is available in Wisconsin. 

I send it to the desk now as an illus- 
tration of the need to place contracts 
where they can best be handled, whether 
it isa MURA contract or any other type 
of contract. 

The defense of this country is too im- 
portant to decide issues on any other 
basis than the merit and ability of the 
actual folks who are to handle the job. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the AEC’s reply be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UnrTen STATES ATOMIC 
Enercy CoMMIISSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 24, 1957. 
Hon, ALEXANDER Wrtey, 
United States Senate. 

Deak Senator Wier: This is in reply to 
Your letter of December 13, 1957, addressed 
to Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, requesting a 
list of AEC contracts with reference to activi- 


ties in Wisconsin. 


Institutions and private firms, in the State 
Bfeconetn have nese and continue to be, 
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called upon to contribute their talents, their 
skills, and their industrial ingenuity and 
capacity to meet the requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Your State is 
currently participating in many atomic en- 
ergy activities, involving both our military 
and civilian programs. 

The University of Wisconsin and Marquette 
Univérsity are engaged in a number of re- 
search and development projects for our Di- 
vision of Biology and Medicine and Division 
of Research (appendix A), many of which 
have been under way for several years. The 
current annual allocation for these studies 
is $1,400,000. The University of Wisconsin 
is, in addition, participating with 15 other 
midwestern universities in a study and de- 
sign of a high energy accelerator. 


This con- 
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tract was just recently extended for a 1-year 
period. About $1 million will be spent on 
this work during the year. 

Twenty-two industrial firms located in Wis- 
consin having contracts of $25,000 or more 
are presently performing services for AEC 
programs, under 43 subcontracts awarded 
by our operating contractors (Appendix B). 
Most of the firms are producing equipment 
and components for thé productiton, weap- 
ons or reactor development programs. The 
total value of-these subcontracts is $35,650,- 
000. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. DERRY, 
Director, Division of Construction 
and Supply. 


Appenpix A.—Research and development contracts currently held by Wisconsin Institutions 

















| Current 
Period financed } annual 
| alloca- 
pa tion 
eee Ce ee ee 
AEC DIVISION OF BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE | 
1. University of Wisconsin, contract AT-(11-1)-: 
Project No. 1, Metabolism of organic acids in higher plants and | Jan. 1, 1955, to Dee. 31, 1958_| $8, 800 
micro-organisms. | 
Project No. 4. Effect of radiation on enzymes in the cyclophorase Jan, 1, 1955, to Feb. 28, 1958_ 20, 000 
system. 
Project No. 11. The effect of various forms of irradiation of the | Sept. 1, 1954, to Aug. 31, 1958 | 30, 000 
brain on learned and unlearned behavior of monkeys and chim- | 
panzees. 
Project No, 12. Radioisotope exchange studies in lakes_____-.._._- Feb. 1, 1954, to Jan. 31, 1958_| 5, 802 
Project No. 14. Radio tracer studies on the mechanism of insecti- | June 1, 1957, to May 31, 1958 8, 500 
cidal toxicity. 
2. Marquette University, contract AT-(11-1): 
ne: eT IN eo se enh oS  e wn cnc ncwncuamncck | July 1, 1954, to Sept. 30, 1958. 19, 140 
—324. Biological effects of X-irradiation of exclusively the circulat- | Oct. 1, 1954, to Sept. 30, 1958_} 13, 861 
ing blood. | 
—105. The pathological effects of radioactive isotopes of calcium | Sept. 1, 1954, to Aug. 31, 1958 16, 000 
and strontium on bone and soft tissue, | 
In et nl dead i dasaocaebseusnncssadennuges 122, 103 
ADMINISTERED BY THE AEC DIVISION OF RESEARCH a eo 
1. University of Wisconsin, contract AT-(11-1): : 
—GEN 7. Nuclear research with electrostatic generators_.........- June 1, 1948, to Jan. 31, 1958 103, 704 
— 501. Experimental investigations of nuclear structure_-----~.....- Feb. 1, 1957, to Jan. 31, 1960- 1, 050, 000 
—%32. Application of radioactive isotopes to chemical proble ms... Feb. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1958 30, 769 
—30. Theory of nuclei and elementary particles_- July 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 1958 19, 000 
—(4, project No. 3. Studies of rates and equilibria of inorganic reac- | Apr. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1958 6, 160 
tions in solutions. ; 
—64, project No. 9. Low-temperature research. ...................- | Sept. 11, 1950, to Sept. 10, 12, 000 
1958. 
—64, project No. 15. Study of fundamental particles--.--...-..--- | June 1, 1955, to May 31, 1958 35, 500 
—f4, project No. 16. An ion exchange separation scheme for identi- | May 1, 1956, to Aug. 31, 1958- 4, 727 
fication of radio elements. 
—4, project No. 17. Kinetic and mass transfer problems in electro- | Oct. 1, 1957, to Sept. 30, 1958- 7, 700 
chemistry: application to analytical methods. | 
+298. Quantum mechanical and semiempirical determination of | July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1958_ 17, 132 
intermolecule forces. 
® Midwestern Universities Research Association: AT-(11-1)-384. Study | Oct. 1, 1956, to Sept. 30, 1958._| 1, 050, 000 
and design of a high energy accelerator. | 
fpiesenstemecnn-— anna nnennsmens | 2, 336, 692 


Total current annual allocations..............-.---- 
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APPENDIX B 
List or WISCONSIN Firms HOLDING ACTIVE 
AEC CONTRACTS 
NAME OF CONTRACTOR AND LOCATION—PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED OR SERVICES RENDERED 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee: Fabricated steel components and 
electrical equipment. 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee: 
motor generator sets. 

Berlin-Chapman Co. Berlin and Mil- 
waukee: Component fabrication. 


Pumps and 


G. W. Borg Corp., Jonesville: Classified 
components. 
Cleaver Brooks Co., Waukesha: Sea water 


distillation unit. 

Fairbanks Morse & Co., Beloit: Steel fabri- 
cation, 

General Electric Co., Milwaukee: Proto- 
type equipment, classified components and 
general research. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Cars and Madison: 
Machine tools. 

Gray Hodges Corp. Cudahy: Stainless 
steel fittings. 

International Business Machines, Madi- 
son: Equipment rental. 





Ladish Co., Cudahy: Classified 
ponents and stainless steel fittings. 

Moore Machinery Co., Milwaukee: Ma- 
chine tools. 

John Oster Manufacturing Co., Racine: 
Classified components. 

Overgard Machine Tool Co., 
Machine tools. 


com- 


Madison: 


Power Equipment Co., Milwaukee: Road 
machinery. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., Milwaukee: Gas 
cylinders. 


Republic Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee: Steel fittings. 

Scott Machine Tool Co., Milwaukee: Ma- 
chine tools and parts. 

A. QO. Smith Corp., Elkhorn and Mil- 


waukee: Electrical components and pres- 
sure vessels. 

Spincraft, Inc., Milwaukee: Magnesium 
liners. 


Syracuse Supply Oo., Milwaukee: 
machines. 

The Trane Co., LaCrosse: Refrigeration 
equipment. 


Milling 
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Additional Sources of Loan Funds for 
Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the attached 
note to correspondents from the United 
States Department of Agriculture dated 
January 10, 1958, about additional 
sources of loan funds for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

There being no objection, the note to 
correspondents was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF LOAN FUNDS FOR THE 

Rurat ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The President in his budget message re- 
ferred to the recommendations to open up 
new sources of loan funds to finance the REA 
electric and telephone programs. This will 
enable the sound needs of these rural sys- 
tems to be financed adequately and the pur- 
poses of the Rural Electrification Act to be 
accomplished through the appropriate use of 
Federal and private funds. This broader au- 
thority will permit meeting the needs of 
farm families while recognizing the increas- 
ing demands for these services by rural non- 
farm consumers. 


RURAL AREAS HAVE CHANGED GREATLY SINCE THE 
REA SERVICES BEGAN 22 YEARS AGO 


The Rural Electrification Administration’s 
electric and telephone programs have con- 
tributed greatly to the development of the 
Nation’s rural areas and to the welfare of our 
economy in general. The economic develop- 
ment and social advancement of these rural 
areas have changed the character of the 
American countryside. 

Ninety-five percent of our farms now have 
central station electric power. 

Residences, industries, commerce, recrea- 
tional and other nonfarm developments and 
activities are moving from urban centers 
into these rural areas which formerly were 
wholiy agricultural. 

Total energy sales by REA borrowers in 
1957 exceeded 19 billion kilowatt-hours. 
Nonfarm consumers used about one-half of 
this energy. 

REA financed electric systems are adding 
100,000 new consumers annually. Nonfarm 
users outnumber farmers nearly 3 to l 
among these new consumers. 


RURAL NONFARM NEEDS ARE INCREASING 


Estimates of capital funds needed to 
finance the growing demand for electric pow- 
er in rural areas indicate that dollar require- 
ments during the next generation will far 
exceed the $344 billion loaned by the Federal 
Government through REA during its first 22 
years of operation. The proportion of non- 
farm use will undoubtedly continue to 
increase. 

The magnitude of these capital require- 
ments and the urgency of meeting national 
security and defense requirements emphasize 
the need to find an adequate source of funds 
other than primary dependence on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

REA HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 

REA-financed electric systems have made 
significant financial progress. 

Their aggregate gross revenues increased 
53 percent between 1952 and 1956—from $321 
million to $491 million. 


~ 
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Their net margins (excess of revenues over 
operating costs including interest) increased 
from $24.5 million in 1952 to $69.4 million in 
1956. 

Théir aggregate net worth climbed from 
$169.9 million to $378.3 million—from 8 per- 
cent of their assets in 1952 to 13.5 percent 
in 1956. 

There is a good repayment record on the 
nearly $3.5 billion loaned—approximately 
$930 million in principal and interest. The 
borrowers’ payments against loan maturities 
were 99.985 percent of the total amount 
which had become due by December 31, 1957. 
In addition, the borrowers had at that time a 
balance of payments in advance of due date 
amounting to about $117 million. 

Actual loan losses during the life of the 
program have been less than $50,000. Only a 
very small number of electric borrowers now 
are delinquent in loan repayments. 

These accomplishments reflect great credit 
to the rural men and women who are largely 
responsible for making this outstanding 
record. 

NEED FOR PRIVATE FUNDS 


Initial sponsorship of REA programs by 


the Federal Government is in keeping with. 


the historical practice of helping to provide 
needed services that could not be had 
through private initiative and resources 
alone. 

Historically, the Government has progres- 
sively stepped aside when such projects have 
reached a state of maturity sufficient to en- 
able them to move ahead soundly with their 
own ownership, management, and financing. 

The REA system has arrived at a state of 
maturity that permits the development of a 
permanent financing plan which will ade- 
quately provide for its future capital re- 
quirements and effect an orderly transition 
from Government to private financing. 

1. The President’s budget message con- 
tains recommendations for further substan- 
tial Federal loan funds in 1959—§$150 mil- 
lion for the electric program and $56 million 
for the telephone program. This is in addi- 
tion to the unused balances from 1958 of $25 
milicn.on the electric program and $3.6 mil- 
lion on the telephone program. 

2. In addition, there are outstanding com- 
mitments of unused Federal loan funds to 
various REA-financed systems of some $770 
million which can be drawn upon by them 
as needed. 

3. Legislative recommendations will be 
made to the Congress to enable the systems 
to secure from private sources the additional 
loan funds needed for the sound improve- 
ment and expansion of the system in the 
years ahead. These proposed legislative 
changes would permit private loan funds to 
be used through an insured-loan program 
or by a subordination of the Government's 
security position where that would be feasi- 
ble and desirable. 





Dr. Elson’s Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
happy to submit for printing in the 
REeEcorD a series of prayers delivered by 
the President’s pastor, the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, minister of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Washing- 





January 13° 





ton, at the service of intercession ang 

holy communion which many of us af- 

tended prior to the opening of this ses. 

sion of Congress on January 7. 

Dr. Elson’s prayers follows: 

SERVICE OF INTERCESSION AND HOLY Commun. 
ION, JANUARY 7, 1958, THE NATIONAL Pres. 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C., By 
THE REVEREND Eowarp L. R. ELson, D. D, 
MINISTTR, THE NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C.- 

PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


Almighty God, our Creator, Redeemer, and 
Judge, who did’st lead our forefathers to this 
good land wherein they found liberty and 
freedom to worship Thee, bless this Nation 
with righteousness and truth. Confirm 
what is right; correct what is wrong; and 
prosper all such good deeds as shall promote 
Thy Kingdom. Come upon our people with 
a new and lofty patriotism and with pure 
religion. Abide in our hearts and in our 
homes, strengthen our institutions. Endow 
the people of this land with nobility and 
virtue. Protect us from enemies without and 
from unworthiness within. Uphold the 
youth of this land who serve in the Armed 
Forces. In all the decisions of the coming 
fateful days, grant that we may ever remain 
a nation whose God is the Lord. “Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT 

Almighty God, in whose sovereign will is 
the destiny of men and nations, guide by 
Thy Holy Spirit and strengthen by Thy might 
the President of the United States. Preserve 
him in health of body and serenity of soul. 
Grant to him a sanctified stewardship of 
office, and a constant and confident faith in 
Thee. Make him a channel of Thy grace 
and an instrument of Thy power upon the 
earth in the service of peace and justice at 
home and abroad. Let goodness and mercy 
follow him all his days; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR CONGRESS 


Most gracious God, we humbly beseech 
Thee, as for the people of this Nation in gen- 
eral, so especially for the Senate and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled; that Thou 
wouldst be pleased to direct and prosper all 
their consultations to the advancement of 
Thy glory, the good of Thy church, the safety, 
honor, and welfare of the people; that all 
things may be so ordered and settled by thelr 
endeavors, upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, virtue and piety, may be established 
among us; through our blessed Lord and 
Savior. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR ALL IN AUTHORITY 


Lord God Almighty, guide we pray Thee, 
all those to whom Thou hast committed the 
Government of this Nation—the Vice Presi- 
dent, the members of the Cabinet, all im 
positions of executive responsibility, and the 
judiciary. Grant to them at this time spe- 
cial gifts of wisdom and understanding, of 
counsel and strength, that they may obey 
Thy will and fulfill Thy divine purpose 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. — 

PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH 

OQ Almighty God, who hast built Thy 
church upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
head cornerstone: Grant, we beseech Thee, 
that, being gathered ther in unity by 
Holy Spirit, Thy church may manifest Thy 
power among all peoples to the glory of Th} 
name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

PRAYER FOR IMPROVED RELATIONS 
© God, we beseech Thee to regard with 
separated in spirit and ideology, that they — 
be delivered from. tyranny and at 
and from unwilling subservience, that ju 
tice and freedom may become a realitv. 
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religion made the way of life for all. 
men. Convert all rulers to Thy service. So 
wilt Thou take away from us all bitterness 
and hatred. Endow us with charity and 
humility in all our dealings. Make us strong 
in our fidelity to truth and righteousness, 
that we may never be driven by men from 
Thee, but ever lift men toward Thee and to- 
ward that higher order and that purer peace 
which belongs to Thy kingdom; through 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 

PRAYER FOR WORLD PEACE 


Almighty God (from whom all thoughts of 
truth and peace proceed): Kindle, we pray 
Thee, in the hearts of all men the true love 
of peace, and guide with Thy pure and peace- 
able wisdom those who take counsel for the 
nations of the earth, through Thy church, 
through the United Nations, and all other 
agencies; that Thy kingdom may go forward, 
till the earth be filled with the knowledge of 
Thy love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

PRAYER FOR COURAGE AND STRENGTH OF 
CHARACTER 


We ask Thee, O Lord, not to take from us 
our burdens, but to give us strength to carry 
them; not to deliver us from our problems, 
but to give us wisdom to solve them, and 
power to execute the solution; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

LORD’S PRAYER 

Our Father, who/art in heaven; hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come; Thy will 
be done; on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debts; as we forgive our debtors. And 
lead us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil; for Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory forever. Amen, 

BENEDICTION 


Goin peace. Be strong in the Lord and ‘in 
the power of His might. Be kindly disposed 
one to another. And may the blessing of 
God's love go with you and remain in you. 

The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the communion and fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit rest upon and abide 
with you this day and evermore, Amen. 





Let’s Have the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Spear _; all of us are 
aware of the great concern the people of 
our Nation are expressing about the 
state of our defenses, and their deter- 
mination—first, to find out the real 
truth about our situation; and second, 
to take positive means to correct our de- 
ficiencies and increase our future effec- 
tiveness. The Rutherford Courier, of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.—a great newspaper 
in the district which I have the honor to 
Tepresent—recently stated this deter- 
mination in a cogent and thoughtful edi- 
torial entitled “Let’s Have the Facts.” 

ending it to my colleagues, I ask 
under unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be reproduced in the Appendix of 
RD, . 
The editorial follows: 
a en Ler’s Have THE Facts 
has arisen in Washington concern- 
ing the Gaither report—and for good reason. 
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This report was classified as secret but word 
has leaked out on some of the conclusions 
reached by the group originally headed by 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., former head of the 
Ford Foundation, and the impact of. report 
has been tremendous. 

Democrats and some Republicans are now 
calling for full publication of the report and 
its conclusions and this is obviously the only 
solution to the dilemma the administration 
finds itself in—once parts and pieces have 
already been made public. 

The Gaither Committee worked for many 
months in its search for the facts and had 
access to intelligence sources and classified 
data. The group was actually led by William 
C. Foster, former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and Robert C. Sprague, because of ill- 
ness which forced Gaither to put aside the 
task after beginning it. 

The recommendations made by this group 
in November were shocking. Their dire re- 
port on the predicament this country found 
itself in, in the entire defense picture, was, 
moreover, embarrassing to the Eisenhower 
administration. 

But in recent days the ominous findings 
of this group have leaked out on Capitol Hill 
and into some quarters of the fourth estate. 
Senators and Congressmen, who had not 
been given the facts, were shocked. 

As an example, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
prominent and respected member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, said: “The Gai- 
ther report should awaken Americans to the 
fact that we are facing a tremendous chal- 
lenge. The true facts must be given to the 
American people.” 

“This report should be a signal to the en- 
tire world that we must find some peaceful 


‘solution to the current East-West tension.” 


Democrats have been less restrained. They 
charge the administration with a cover-up, 
which could have terrible results. For the 
Gaither report shows quite clearly that we 
are far, far behind the Russians in the mis- 
siles field and that the United States today 
is in the gravest danger of its entire history. 
In fact, the report shows that we are faced 
with an almost immediate threat from an 
opponent who outnumbers us and outguns 
us. 
We have said in these columns on earlier 
occasions that the administration has failed 
badly in its rockets and missiles efforts and 
this blame cannot be dodged. What is more, 
we think the American people are unaware 
of the grim picture actually facing them. 
The Eisenhower administration is still going 
along with the idea that the expenditure of 
another couple of billion dollars on defense 
will put things right. 

But it appears that defense expenditures 
might have to be hiked by five or ten billion 
dollars a year to guarantee United States 
security. This is an alarming and disturb- 
ing prospect, but it’s time to face it. 





Good Time for Oil Industry To Take 
Stock of Itself 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13,1958 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 


- Recorp the following newspaper article 


which appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
December 30, 1957, entitled “Good Time 
for Oil Industry to Take Stock of Itself” 
by Andrew M. Rowley: 
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Goop Time For Or Inpustry To TaKEe Stock 
or ITSELF 


(By Andrew M. Rowley) 


For many years, the petroleum industry has 
been the whipping boy of demagogs, pink- 
tinged newspapers, and politicians seeking 
office. The industry has not been blameless 
in this situation since it has unwittingly 
aided in its development. 

Now, when many persons are making new 
year’s resolutions, it would be well for oil- 
men, especially oil company and oil trade 
ofganization officials, to resolve to give more 
careful consideration to statements they 
make regarding oil industry affairs. Espe- 
cially during any controversy on discussion 
of some industry problem, so as to avoid 
supplying ammunition to those always seek- 
ing information for a basis of further at- 
tacks on the oil business. 

For example, statements that importing 
oil companies should not be permitted to 
use percentage depletion in calculating taxes 
on income from foreign producing operations 
show extremely poor judgment. 

The percentage depletion clause of the 
revenue act is vital to the welfare of the 
domestic oil industry in the United States 
and to its ability to supply adequate quanti- 
ties of petroleum products to this Nation, its 
industries, and its people, at reasonable 
prices. 

It is designed to replace capital depleted, 
or exhausted, through production of under- 
ground recoverable reserves of crude oil or 
natural gas which form the capital of pro- 
ducers. Without replacement of this capital 
these producers could not continue in busi- 
ness. Taxation of capital means a gradual 
putting out of business the owner of that 
capital. It is a fundamental American 
policy that capital must not be taxed, only 
income from capital. 

With the depletion provision for producers 
of natural resources, the depreciation clause 
for industrialists, and the costs of goods sold 
for merchants, grocers and other such re- 
tailers, as a basic principle of American bus- 
iness procedure, why is it not right and 
proper to permit a gradual return of capital 
through such provisions in operations 
abroad? 

When oil men attack application of the 
depletion provision to operations of import- 
ing companies in foreign countries, they 
are furnishing oil industry enemies with 
ammunition to attack application of the 
provision to producing operations in this 
country. 

Oil men, Members of the Congress, States, 
cities and towns are entirely too complacent 
about the rapid drift of the United States 
into socialism. 

All are depending on more and more aid 
from the Federal Government to solve prob- 
lems and ease financial burdens. 

In my personal opinion, we are becoming, 
or have become, a nation of parasites. We 
think the Federal Government owes' us a 
living—why, I don’t know—and we drift 
more and more from the principles which 
founded this great Nation—a willingness to 
make sacrifices to build the nation. 

No one seems to remember that govern- 
ment does not have any income except 
through taxing the people and that every 
cent government spends comes from taxes 
from the people. 

This growing dependence upon Federal 
Government can lead only to one thing— 
@ solialistic bureaucracy which will direct 
our every action and control all our busi- 
ness activities. This is not a fantastic state- 
ment even though it may seem to be. The 
United States Supreme Court already has 
ordered Federal control and regulation of 
price of a product at its source of produc- 
tion, the first time any such action has 
been taken in peacetime. This is the con- 
trol and regulation of prices of natural gas. 
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If the Court can order control of natural 
gas prices by a Federal agency, what is to 
prevent it controlling and regulating prices 
of all other products? 

This trend toward socialism was discussed 
by C. H. Lyons, president of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil & Gas Association, at the annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute in Chicago in November, who spoke on 
“The Charter of Industry Solidarity.” 

With the vast amount of activity at the 
meeting, Lyons’ address did not get the pub- 
licity it deserved. Every oil man and oil 
trade association official should read his 
entire talk. 

In the address, Lyons said in part: 

“The petroleum industry must become 
solidified. Industry solidarity does not 
mean conformity or unanimity. It means 
broad unity of purpose and that purpose 
would be to demonstrate to the American 
public that the petroleum industry is a re- 
sponsible enterprise. 

“The petroleum industry is on trial before 
the American public today. In fact it is 
already half convicted. The first cause lies 
within the industry itself—in the industry’s 
ineptness in handling controversy within the 
industry and before the public. The second 
cause is socialism. Only an awakened pub- 
lic can cope with this cause. 

“Imports provide the most glaring ex- 
ample of industry disunity. Neither im- 
porting company nor independent producer 
has been objective in the import contro- 
versy. Independent producers in the United 
States haye charged that importing com- 
panies are monopolistic; that they dominate 
domestic production and manipulate prices 
to their own advantage; and that the allow- 
ance of percentage depletion on foreign pro- 
duction is wrong; and that Congressmen and 
columnists are right in criticizing this allow- 
ance because it is a perversion of the law.” 

I am one columnist who says such criti- 
cism of application of the percentage deple- 
tion provision is entirely unjustified and 
asinine. If the principle of returning de- 
pleted capital to businessmen in the United 
States is proper, it certainly is proper to 
operations abroad. 

Lyons in his address emphasized the need 
for the petroleum industry to establish an 

office in Washington and employ a compe- 
tent director to manage its activities. This 
writer has stated frequently the great 
trouble with the petroleum industry is it 
does not have a leader or any one person or 
organization which can be considered a 
spokesman. As a result, it is always far 
behind its opponents in presenting its case 
to the public when it is attacked on various 
matters, such as this year’s oil lift to Europe. 

In that instance it got a black eye before 
the public because of entirely erroneous 
statements while it failed to present facts. 
Later statements by Government and other 
authorities showed it had done a far better 
job than Government or others had thought 
possible. It was a case of ‘too late on the 
job with facts. 

In this connection Lyons, who worked in 
Washington on the gas bill, has to say from 
personal experience: 

“When legislation affecting the industry is 
introduced, the ‘fire fighting’ department is 
called out and rushes to Washington. The 
department is. composed largely of volun- 
teers. In every case, these men are ama- 
teurs. They are capable men in their par- 
ticular fields but they, usually, are novices 
when it comes to handling the affairs of the 
industry in Washington. 

“These novices spend much valuable time 
in getting acquainted and deciding when, 
how, and what to do. As soon as the par- 
ticular bill is acted on they rush home. 
- When another bill comes up, some other 
industry representatives rush to Washing- 
ton and then rush home again. 
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“Invaluable data, information and know- 
how developed in one fight is not available 
in the next. The industry’s case is seldom 
handled with maximum efficiency. 

“But the enemies of the industry are at 
work night and day. By the time the in- 
dustry representatives arrive on the scene in 
Washington, the opposition has created a 
climate of opinion that is hostile to the 
pending bill and to the industry.” 

On the matter of the trend toward so- 
cialism, Lyons said: 

“There is a hard core of socialism in the 
Congress. We find them in the vanguard 
of those who are unalterably opposed to any 
legislation designed to check the ever-grow- 
ing power of the Federal Government. 

“The United States can be destroyed in- 
directly from the gradual and undetected 
imposition of economic controls, or from 
withering taxation, or both. It can come 
also from undermining or destroying the 
confidence of the American public in busi- 
ness and industry. 

“No Congressman, or group of Congress- 
men, regardless of zeal or ability, can pos- 
sibly understand more than a fraction of 
the many complex and far-reaching laws 
that Congress enacts today. Congress can 
therefore exact little, if any, accountability 
from the Officials of Government. 

“Congress, the representative of the peo- 
ple, is gradually losing control of the Gov- 
ernment. When the officials of Government 
are no longer responsible to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people; when there are 
no checks and balances on the officials; when 
there is on higher law to which the officials 
must account and be judged, a fertile field 
has been provided for autocratic govern- 
ment.” 

We suggest all oil men get a copy of the 
talk of C. H. Lyons before the American Pe- 
troleum Institute meeting in Chicago, No- 
vember 13, from the American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York, 
N. Y., or from the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association, Tulsa Building, Tulsa. 





United States Participation in the 
Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in April of this year the first 
world’s fair of the atomic era will open 
in Brussels, Belgium. It will be officially 
known as the Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Brussels and will be 
the first such event since the famous 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. The 
Brussels fair will last for 6 months and 
will have the participation of 50 nations, 
7 international agencies, and numerous 
private and public organizations from 
every corner of the globe. 


Unless Congress acts quickly, the 
United States stands to suffer another 
major psychological defeat at the hands 
of Communist Russia at this fair. The 
Soviets are putting forth tremendous ef- 
forts to win the cultural prize, as well as 
the scientific and technological propa- 
ganda victories in Brussels.. PTheir 
budget for a large pavilion and a wide 
variety of exhibitions is estimated at 
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close to $60 million, about 5 times as 
much as our own program. The Rus. 
sians are bringing to Brussels the fam 
Moscow Circus, the Bolshoi Ballet, 
Moscow Art Theater, choral groups, 
singers, and dancers. 

Mr. Speaker, our own plans for the 
Brussels fair are woefully inadequate by 
comparison. It is true that we will have 
a spectacularly designed main pavilion, 
a theater and an auditorium. Our ex. 
hibits will present many of the most im- 
pressive characteristics of the American 
civilization. But cuts in our modest 
budget, unless restored, will force a drag. 
tic curtailment of our cultural programs 
where the Russians are placing particu- 
lar emphasis. Our current operating 
budget for the Brussels fair is only $118 
million; almost half of this amount has 
been obligated to construct our pavilion, 
which will be situated next to the $25 
million Russian pavilion. 

At present there are funds available 
for only 15 weeks of performances by 
American artists. The famous Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra is scheduled 
to appear in Brussels, along with a num- 
ber of our outstanding concert artists, 
But unless Congress acts promptly there 
is the possibility that the American audi- 
torium will remain closed for the 11 re- 
maining weeks of the fair, while next 
door the Russians will be drawing huge 
crowds to see and hear their best per- 
formers. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation cannot afford 
to suffer this humiliating setback at the 
Brussels fair. It is not too late for us to 
salvage our national: prestige and de- 
prive the Communists of a tremendous 
propaganda victory. I am therefore 
joining Senator Husert Humpurey of 
Minnesota in introducing a bill to pro- 
vide an additional $2,054,000 in supple- 
mental funds for United States partici- 
pation in the Brussels fair. It is my 
understanding that this amount is being 
requested by the State Department in its 
budget and that it has been cleared by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I emphatically deny re- 
cent charges that this Congress is in- 
different to America’s cultural prestige 
in the world. We must not let the 
Soviets win this propaganda victory at 
the Brussels fair. By providing the sup- 
plemental funds called for in this legis- 
lation, we can help assure our Nation of 
the type of representation at the fair 
which is in keeping with our role a 
leaders of the free world. 

I include with my remarks the follow- 
ing two articles and an editorial which 
give additional details of the plans for 
the Brussels fair and our own inadequate 
position: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
December 8, 1957] 
UNITED STaTes REapres Bic BRUSSELS D1sPlaT 

The United States is making a b 
to carry the a of this: en 
Belgium for the Brussels World’s Fair 
year. 


The majestic Unlied States pave 
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United States commissioner general to the 
fair, said. “No one exhibit or even a series 
of exhibits can accomplish such a monu- 
mental task. 

“Therefore the American pavilion is de- 
signed to house a group of displays, many 
of them in three dimensions, of the Ameri- 
can people—their achievements, their as- 
pirations, their environment, their indus- 
trial, scientific and sociological interests, 
and the results of free enterprise.” 


BIG AS COLOSSEUM 


The two-story plastic and steel pavilion is 
topped by @ suspended plastic roof resem- 
pling a big bicycle wheel. It has been com- 

ed in size to the Roman Colosseum, 

It is 340 feet in diameter and 95 feet high, 
has 200,000 square feet of floor area, and sits 
on a 6!,-acre site. 

A 1,100-seat theater-auditorium on the 
same site is 60 percent complete. Founda- 
tions for a 360-degree motion picture screen 
theater are being laid. 

The roof, containing 65,500 square feet of 
plastic, was flown to Brrussels in sections 
from Manchester, N. H. The ceiling, also 
suspended, is of metal mesh. The walls, put 
up between rows of columns, are of inter- 
lacing steel bars sealed with clear sheet 
plastic. 

Exhibit plans for the pavilion are shaping 


up. 
an of the most important of these is the 
Face of America exhibit, which will cover 
a third of the main floor at the entrance. 
It is to present varied impressions character- 
istic of the United States—ethical, geo- 
graphical, historical, and political. 
contain maps, pictures and objects from 
the past and present. 
SHOWS STREET SIGNS 
There will be exhibits on American art, 


automation, the International Geophysical 
Year, the stock exchange, city planning, and 


industrial development, nuclear energy, 
voting machines, industrial design, and 
architecture. 


A streetscape will cover about a third of 
the balcony, with 15 shops lining a 140-foot- 
long paved city street. A newsstand will 
display typical American publications. The 
street will have parking meters, mailboxes 
and signs such as “Yield,” “Post No Bills,” 
and “No Litter.” 

Twenty motion pictures—to be projected 
continuously—are being produced to show 
various aspects of life in America. The pro- 
Jectors will be spread around the main floor. 
Some of them will be incorporated into in- 
dividual exhibits. 

A special color film, America, the Land 
and the People, is being produced for daily 
showing on the 360° screen in the theater 
building. 

[From the Gazette and Daily (York, Pa.) of 
December 18, 1957] 


Concress INDIFFERENT TO AMERICA’S CULTURAL 
PRESTIGE 
(By Al Toffiler) 

America’s wavering world prestige is in for 
another jolt in 1958 unless Congress provides 
badly needed funds for international cul- 
tural activities, worried sources on Capitol 
Hill and in the State Department forecast 
here this week. 

Site of the predicted blow is Brussels, 
Where a giant World’s Fair, involving 57 
nations, will open next April 17. The United 
States will be ted by a $6 million 
Pavilion. But next door to it will be a giant 
Soviet pavilion whose attractions may make 

n culture look sick. 
RUSSIANS WILL SPEND ; 

The impact of this on the East-West cul- 
tural competition may equal that of orbit- 


ing satellites in the scientific race, these 
sources believe, 


It will . 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Behind the grim predictions lie these 
facts: 

The Russians, according to reports, will 
. as much as $60 million to impress 

e 35 million spectators expected to visit 
Brussels from all over the world during the 
6 months of the fair. 

This kind of cash will bring to Brussels 
the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moisseyev Ensemble, 
the fantastic Moscow Circus, the famed Mos- 
cow Art Theater, the Svetchnikov Chorale, 
singers and dancers from all the Soviet re- 
publics and topnotch, world-famous mu- 
sicians like the Oistrakhs and Emil Gibels. 

' The Soviet program is being designed to 
appeal to everyone from kids to cultural 
sophisticates. 

In addition, the eastern European coun- 
tries will be represented by Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. Czechoslovakia may, these 
same sources say, spend as much as $25 
million for its attractions. 


FORGOT ABOUT IT 


Against this array of talent and money, 
the world’s richest nation will compete with 
what Hollywood would call a grade B budget. 
The result may be that the theater in the 
American pavilion will remain closed and 
dark for 11 weeks, an embarrassing monu- 
ment to congressional shortsightedness. 

The Belgians issued invitations to the 
fair as far back as 1954. The State Depart- 
ment accepted shortly afterward. Then 
“foggy bottom,” as the Department is known, 
forgot all about it. It wasn’t until 2 years 
later that it suddenly. remembered Brussels. 

Hastily, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was asked to suggest an architect to 
design an American pavilion. Edward D. 
Stone was picked and an impressive modern 
structure designed. 

The State Department then went to Con- 
gress for money. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee approved the principle of United 
States participation and spoke about cost “in 
the magnitude of $15 million.” Despite this 
the State Department, itself only lacka- 
daisical, ran into a snag in the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

PROGRAM BORE CUTS 

As a result the original estimate for Brus- 
sels was sliced down considerably. Mean- 
while, time was running out. The pavilion 
had been planned to cost about 35 percent of 
the $15 million. 

But after the subcommittee got through 
with it, the Congress grudgingly provided 
$12,345,000. Of this amount, $545,000 went 
for Belgian taxes. Cost of the pavilion 
could not, by this late date, be significantly 
reduced. So the brunt of the cuts had to be 
borne by the cultural programs. 

It is not true, as one columnist has re- 
ported, that the United States pavilion will 
be “stark empty for'16 weeks.” 

We will have a program featuring such 
talent as the violinists Isaac Stern and 
Yehudi Menuhin. Singers like William War- 
field, Leontyne Price, and possibly Harry 
Belafonte are scheduled to be there. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the American 
Ballet Theater will be there (although the 
main expense for these two attractions will 
come out of another State Department 
pocket). 

But the budget cuts. have probably ruled 
out the appearance of top jazz talent and 
many other features. 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

For example, planners on the United 
States Commission for the Brussels Fair 
came up with the idea that 250 bilingual 
American youths be hired as“ ushers, thus 
making for people-to-people contact. This 
may be canceled in favor of hiring Belgians 
to save transportation costs. 

The cuts were spread across the board. A 
scientific’ exhibit which would have cost 
$840,000 was sliced back -to $500,000. 
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One recent Paris dispatch printed on this 
page reported: “Anti-Americanism * * * is 
now the steady diet of Paris theatergoers,” 
and concluded: “According to competent ob- 
servers in Paris, it has become late in the 
game for America to win the cultural cold 
war here. However, the war is not yet lost.” 

“No,” say the grim predicters, “but wait 
until Brussels.” 





[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of January 13, 1958] 


Fam WARNING 


It will be a grand moment when the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair opens on April 17. Some 
35 million tourists are expected to visit Bel- 
gium before the October closing of the first 
global exposition since the New York World’s 
Pair 19 years ago. But will it be a grand 
moment for the United States? Or will 
this country’s cultural contribution—like 
Project Vanguard—sputter and sag? 

Unhappily, the omens are not hopeful. 
Irving Kolodin, the distinguished music crit- 
ic, finds that the planned American musical 
contribution is narrow and unrepresentative 
and that some of our proudest talents 
(Marian Anderson, for example) are des- 
tined to the sidelines. In the field of drama, 
American players will compete on a pinch- 
penny budget with the Moscow Art Theater, 
Old Vic, Kabuki Players, and Comedie Fran- 
caise. Strangest of all, a handsome Amer- 
ican pavilion will be understaffed; funds 
may not be sufficient to keep the pavilion 
open on a -13-hour-a-day basis 7 days a 
week. 

If this country has chosen to participate, 
manifestly it should not be represented in 
a tacky, helter-skelter manner. This is why 
Senator Ture has appealed to the leader- 
ship of Congress for an additional $2.5 mil- 
lion to enhance American participation. 
Surely the request is reasonable. When Con- 
gress authorized United States participation 
in 1956, the original plans called for a $15 
million budget. But the operating amount 
was pared to $11.8 million, and much of 
this was eaten up by rising construction 
costs. (Russia, incidentally, is spending an 
estimated $60 million on the fair.) 

Whether or not the money already voted 
has been used wisely in every respect, a 
practical problem exists. Prompt congres- 
sional action can still save this country from 
what may otherwise be a washout. 





The 39th National Convention of the 
Slovak Catholic Federation of Amer- 
ica Held October 9 and 10 in Allen- 


town, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Bethlehem Bulletin, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., of October 4, 1957: 
THIRTY-NINTH SLOVAK CATHOLIC FEDERATION 

CONVENTION OPENS IN ALLENTOWN 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

The 39th national convention of the Slo- 
vak Catholic Federation of America which 
will be held October 9th and 10th at Hotel 
Americus, Allentown, brings to our memory 
many important highlights of Slovak and 
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Slavic history in the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese. 

The Federation was founded on February 
22, 1911 in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by Rev. Joseph 
Mumgas, noted priest-scientist, painter, and 
inventor. Ten years later, His Eminence 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, archbishop of 
Philadelphia, summed up a decade of the 
Federation’s activities stating that “much 
good can be done by a combined effort of 
all Slovak Catholics, especially when an or- 
ganization like the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion is under the guidance of ecclesiastical 
authorities, and clings entirely to Catholic 
principles and traditions. Since it is the 
purpose of this Federation to do this, it 
gives me pleasure to send it my blessing 
and best wishes.” 

And in 1952 when the eastern district of 
the federation held its annual pilgrimage in 
honer of its patron Sts. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, who brought Christianity to the Slovak 
nation in 863 A. D., Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
archbishop of Puiladelphia, represented at 
the Allentown convention of the federation 
by his auxiliary bishop, Most Rev. J. Carroll 
McCormick, D. D., welcomed the pilgrims in 
the Sts. Peter and Paul Cathedral in the 
city of brotherly love with these eloquent 
words: “I welcome to this cathedral the Slo- 
vak Catholic Federation of America. * * * I 
thank you for all the Slovaks have done for 
the archdiocese of Philadelphia since their 
coming here. This archdiocese owes a deep 
debt to you and your kinsmen * * *. It is 
particularly appropriate that you gather here 
because the very walls of this cathedral were 
raised by one of your kinsmen, Bishop Neu- 
mann. * * * Weowea great debt to Bishop 
Neumann, we owe a great debt to those of 
his fellow countrymen who came here in 
succeeding years. * * * It is appropriate 
that you gather on the eve of the great feast 
of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. They gave 
you faith, they formalized your language, 
they have crystallized your national aspira- 
tions—because they have taught you—your 
true home is in heaven—and that spirit has 
carried you through centuries of oppression 
and persecution. * * * Like the Irish you 
don’t know from one day to the other who 
might be your master, but you have great 
unifying spirit of the faith. * * * St. 
Methodius was the oldest Slovak woman. 
She outlived St. Cyril and he gave in his life 
an epitome of what your country has suf- 
fered and what your people have suffered 
through all the years. He himself spent 31, 
years in jail for your national aspirations. 
He was the victim of politics, of foreign poli- 
ticians, just as your people have so often 
been, and your bishops and people are today. 
But you have the faith, you have the great- 
est thing in the world—the unifying spirit 
of your people, and that spirit will never be 
lost because devoted to Our Blessed Lady you 
will not lose your faith. * * * On my recent 
visit to the Holy Father I found great in- 
terest in Rome in this cause of the venerable 
Bishop Neumann, who was our bishop here 
100 years ago. With our prayers we may 
hope to advance the cause. We placed be- 
fore him particularly the plight of your na- 
tive land, the plight of the bishops, the 
priests, and the sisters there, the plight of 
the ordinary lay Catholics in your native 
land. Pray that with the help of Bishop 
Neumann God may bless your land with 
peace and prosperity.” 


BISHOP NEUMANN FOURTH ORDINARY 


Bishop John Nepomuk Neumann was the 
fourth ordinary of Philadelphia diocese. He 
was born in the town of Prachatica, near 
Prague, on March 28, 1811, came to America 
June 2, 1836, and was ordained 23 days later 
in New York City by Bishop Dubois and cén- 
secrated as bishop in Baltimore on March 
28, 1852 by Archbishop Kenrick. He was 
closely affiliated with the seminary of Saint 
Charles and died on January 5, 1860. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


FATHER GALLITZIN AND FATHER JASKOVIC 


We note with pride that the first priest of 
Philadelphia archdiocese was the famous 
Russian Prince Demetrius Augustin Gallit- 
zin, who was ordained on March 18, 1795, 
by the first Catholic bishop in America, the 
Most Rev. J. Carroll. Father Gallitzin is 
known as the “Apostle of the Alleghenies.” 
He was the first priest in the 13 original 
colonies to receive all orders from tonsure 
to priesthood. He died on May 6, 1840, and 
is buried in Loretto, Pa., later the favorite 
town of our famous steel tycoon Charles 
Schwab. 

Rev. Ignatius Jaskovic, known as the first 
Slovak priest in America, is also registered in 
the annals of the Philadelphia archdiocese. 
Father Jaskovic was ordained in Hungary by 
Bishop Fabry on April 14, 1860. In America 
he published the Katolicke Noviny (The 
Catholic News). On November 18th, 75 
years ago, Father Jaskovic celebrated for the 
first time, mass for the Slovaks of Hazleton, 
Pa., and founded what is now the Parish of 
St. Joseph, there. 

MSGR. HEINEN “APOSTLE OF THE SLOVAKS” 


During the convention in Allentown, a 
tribute will be paid to Msgr. William Heinen 
of East Mauch Chunk, Pa., who earned a 
name of “Apostle of the Slovaks.” It was 
through his zeal and efforts that the first 
Slovak Catholic parishes were established 
here. Msgr. Heinen deserves our everlasting 
gratitude for his apostolic zeal, aid and un- 
derstanding of the early immigrants. 


FATHER FRANCIS C. VLOSSAK ORDAINED IN 
BELGIUM 


Last June, the 100th anniversary of 
American College was observed in Louvain, 
Belgium, with many Americans taking part 
in the centennial ceremonies. This College 
was founded in 1857 by Bishop Martin J. 
Spalding of Louisville Ky., and later Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, and Bishop Peter P. 
LeFevre, administrator of the Diocese of De- 
troit, Mich. This American College was 
founded to enable American-born students 
to pursue courses of theology in Europe 
while familiarizing themselves with Euro- 
pean culture and customs, and also to help 
prepare European seminarians for pastoral 
work in the United States. Father Francis 
C. Vlossak, later Slovak leader in the city of 
Bethlehemn’ and Philadelphia archdiocese, 
was the first Slovak to be ordained to priest- 
hood for the Philadelphia archdiocese in this 
American College in Belgium on June 29, 
1891. In September of the same year he ar- 
rived in East Mauch Chunk, Pa., as new as- 
sistant of Msgr. Heinen. Father Vlossak 
visited the Slovaks of Bethlehem, Lansford, 
Slatington, Penn Haven, Weatherly, Ma- 
hanoy City, Tamaqua, Pleasant Hill (later 
McAdoo), Sheppton, Miners Mills, Shenan- 
doah, St. Clair, Pottsville, Mount Carmel, 
and Allentown, where he established or 
helped to establish parishes. 

FIRST SLOVAKS OF BETHLEHEM 


On January 18, 1880, the first Slovaks ar- 
rived from Europe and séttled in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The first group consisted of: 
Stephen Balshay, George and Steven Tomko, 
John Esternik, John Anderko, John Varga, 
Andrew Kostelnik, and Stephen Gaspar. 
John J. Bartos with the aid of Milan P. 
Pauliny compiled the names of the first Slo- 
vaks in 1921. The first Slovaks were aided 

Dr. Brauner, a Bohemian physician. 
Michael Balik and his son, also George Varga, 
Andrew Lorinc, and Andrew Sitar arrived 
in April, 1880, followed by Stephen B. 
Gazdacka, John Gress, and John Balshay in 
June of the same year. 

In, 1922, when the writer visited Bethle- 
bean'as delegate of Che Fist. Cuthalle Sarak 


Union Convention, mpeg Bien was the 
oldest Slovak there at ne ae ee ee 
Mary Vojtek at the age of 70 wags settled in 
Bethlehem with her husband and two chil- 





dren. John Fritz and Samuel Adams, 


of the Bethlehem Steel brought her with hus. 


band and children from Shenandoah to 
keep a boardinghouse for the Slovak steel. 
workers. 


Now let us briefly give you the highlights © 


of the early Slovaks, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George 
M. Petro, D. D., of Allentown, host to the 
federation convention, was born in Bethie- 
hem on March 11, 1890. On September 6, 


1907, was enrolled in the St. Charles Semi. 


nary and ordained in Rome with Cardinal 
Spellman and Rev. Dr. John Jurasko, after 
completing studies in North American Col- 
lege, on May 14, 1916. 

Monsignor Heinen, with the late George 
Slafkovsky and John Zboyovsky, called the 
meeting of Slovaks to establish in 1891 the 
church of SS. Cyril and Methodius in Beth- 


lehem. Rev. John Novacky was first pastor — 


from 1891 to 1896, followed by Father Vlos- 
sak. 
FIRST SLOVAK NUNS 


In 1908 a school was erected in Lansford 
by the parishioners but they had no teachers, 
Monsignor Heinen went to Europe in search 
of teachers who would speak English and 
Slovak. He brought from Austria, Sisters of 
Sacred Heart, who opened the first school 
of Lansford, and Anna Soltis, of Bethlehem, 
later in Bethlehem. Misses Mary Frendak, 
of Landsford, and Anna Soltis, of Bethlehem, 
joined the order of these nuns and were 
sent to study abroad in 1909 and returnéd 
back to America in 1912. In 1913 the Slovak 
Sisters of St. Francis with convent in Beth- 
lehem, came to Pittsburgh. The writer was 
one of their first pupils in the parochial 
school of St. Gabriel, where Father Ferdinand 
Prikazky was pastor. These nuns deserve 
great credit for the preservation of Slovak 
culture and ideals of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
Miss Frendak became Sister Mary Cyrila and 
Miss Soltis, Sister Mary Methodia. 


FATHER PAUL J. LISICKY 


On March 21, 1903, Father Paul J. Lisicky, 
of Lansford, was ordained to priesthood. He 
was the first Slovak priest to complete his 
studies in: the archdiocesan seminary. He 
will be long remembered for his devotion 
and sacrifices to the church and his people. 


FATHER ANDREW PAVLIS 


Father Andrew Pavlis studied in the Amer- 
ican College in Belgium. It is interesting to 
note how Father Vlossak met this young stu- 
dent during his sojourn in Europe and rec- 
ommended that he seek permission of ad- 
mittance to the Philadelphia archdiocese. 
Archbishop Prendergast, who sent Monsignor 
Petro to Rome, also sent Father Pavlis to 
Belgium. World War I interrupted Father 
Pavlis’ ordination and when he was ordained 


on September 17, 1915, in Kosice, Slovakia, - 


by Bishop John Fisher-Colbrie, he was 
drafted as army chaplain by Hungarian 
Minister of Interior. He served 2 years, and 
was thrice wounded. Later he joined the 
Czechoslovak Army, was decorated and 
came to America in July 1920. - Later he was 
president of the federation and pastor of St. 
John Nepomucene parish in Philadelphia, 
founded in 1907 by Father Vlossak, the pas- 
tor of which is now Rev. John Senglar, su- 
preme chaplain of the federation. 


SLOVAK PIONEERS OF ALLENTOWN 


The Slovak parish of St. John the Baptist 
in*Allentown was founded 50 years ago. i 
1907 the Society of Sacred Heart of 
of the First Catholic Union of 
States of America and Canada was f 
by 13 members, namely John Hrusecky, 
gustine Galetka, Martin Krstenik, ae 
ek,. Matthew Benkovic, Stephen Do 








John Horvat, Michal Petraskovich, Stephed 


Hurbanek, Emery Belokostolsky (the omy 
living founder now), John Hermon, J0# 
Matajs and John Hudec. Rev. Alois Vycho 
was the first pastor, followed by Rev. Josep! 
Horacek. Since 1918 Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
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M. Petro, D. D., is pastor. Joseph Krajsa, 
John Skovranek, Martin Desht, and Joseph 
Zakutny, are some of the leading Slovak 
fraternalists. 

According to Father Paul M. Pekarik, pas- 
tor of St. Ann’s Parish, Emmaus, 48 years 
ago the first Slovaks of this town began to 
organize. Stephen Oravec, Stephen Janek 
and Andred Rokosny, as a committee, visited 
Monsignor Heinen in East Mauch Chunk and 
asked him that he arrange for them the 
celebration of holy Masses. The good Mon- 
signor Heien arranged it with Father Vycho- 
dil and later with Father Horacek that holy 
Masses were said first in the home of late 
Joseph Jencik and later on the second floor 
of John Sikorki’s general store on Minor 
Street. Since 1918, Monsignor Petro took 
charge of the Emmaus flock until 1930, when 
Father Pekarik was assigned to take charge. 
He is ably assisted by Father Joseph P. Rado- 
cha. Father Andrew J. Birosh and Father 
Joseph F. Sikora are the sons of Emmaus 
Parish. The Slovak Franciscan Fathers have 
a monastery in Easton, Pa. They came to 
America in 1926. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER MURGAS BY GOVERNOR 
MARTIN 


This review would not be complete with- 
out a tribute to Father Joseph Murgas of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., founder of the federation. 
A liberty ship was named in his honor and 
blessed by Most Rev. Bishop Gerald P. 
O'Hara, in Savannah, Ga. 

On Sunday, November 12, 1944, a Father 
Murgas Day was proclaimed by Gov. Ep- 
WaRD MARTIN, now United States Senator, 
of Pennsylvania, who issued the following 
proclamation: “Inventor, artist, financer, 
sportsman, leader and statesman. An out- 
standing American citizen. These titles are 
among many, including that of an ideal 


‘priest, given Rev. Joseph Murgas, whose 


name and lifework was honorored through- 
out Pennsylvania on November 12, 1944. 

Msgr. M. K. Mlynarovic, noted author and 
poet, supreme_ president of the federation, 
will observe his 70th birthday next week— 
happy birthday, dear Monsignor, 





Address by Chief Jutice Charles H. Davis, 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following address 
given by Chief Justice Charles H. Davis, 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
illinois, at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Circuit and Superior Judges 
eeeation in Chicago on December 6, 


Historically, we are all conscious of 
the provisions of our Constitution which 
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Rockford in my congressional district, 


‘recently frankly discussed “The Court— 


Its Obligations and Responsibilities,” in 
an address to the Circuit and Superior 
Court Judges of Illinois. He there 
pointed out that service to mankind is 
the road which leads to public approba- 
tion for the judiciary. I believe the 
route to be the same for the legislative 
branch of the Government. 
The address follows: 
THe Court—ITs OBLIGATIONS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Address delivered at the annual meeting of 
Illinois Circuit and Superior Judges Asso- 
ciation, ‘Chicago, Ill., December 6, 1957 
I bring you the greetings and good wishes 
of the judges of the Illinois Supreme Court. 


As trial judges, you absorb the initial on- 


slaught of the possibility of error in all liti- 
gation. You are called upon to make rulings 
upon a multitude of questions, without the 
benefit of briefs or time for research. Our 
court commends you upon the general pro- 
priety of your rulings. Comparatively 
speaking, the great percentage of your deci- 
sions are free from error. And upon reversal 
in some instances, I strive to remember that 
our decisions are not always final because 
they are right, but rather, are right because 
they are final. And, for the welfare of so- 
ciety and the profession, all litigation must 
have an end. 

We, as members of the judiciary, face the 
responsibility of making our system for the 
administration of justice work. If we fail 
to meet this obligation, the practice of law, 
like the civilization of other days, will be 
replaced by a new instrumentality of greater 
utility, leaving the lawyer and the judge to 
the routine of the clerk, without dignity or 
inspiration. The legal profession has greater 
significance to both the bench and bar than 
merely affording an avenue for earning a 
livelihood or deciding cases. 

“Practice of the law is an impersonal name 
applied to the mechanics of administering 
justice through the medium of judges and 
lawyers. The administration of justice is 
a service rendered by the State to the public 
and exacts of those who engage in it the 
highest degree of confidence and good 
faith.” ! The fragile’ prestige of the law at- 
taches irrevocably to the holder of judicial 
office. In the courtroom, in public or pri- 
vate life, he remains in the public eye, a 
judge. Inevitably, the conduct, thoughts, 
and expressions of the bench redound to its 
glory or decry its disrepute. 

The robe we wear is not the insignia of a 
privilege, of license conferred upon the 
judicial officer to ply a trade, perpetuate a 
system, or cater to his own convenience. 
The judge’s robe is an emblem of service, 
and he who wears it has a*sacred duty to 
perform—the duty not merely to decide 
cases, but to administer justice. 

Historically, our courts have stood as a 
bulwark for the freedom of man. Through- 
out the years they have recognized and 

the personal dignity of men and 
women and their inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, property, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Their contribution to the welfare of 
man has brought to the judiciary the love, 
honor, and respect of the people of the 
world. But such devotion must be earned, 
then maintained. It may wither or flourish, 
dependent upon the wisdom or folly of the 
, and it is often more difficult to main- 
than to earn. For love, honor, and re- 
in the hearts of men and women, 
ese attitudes die there, no law, con- 
or 


1 Lambdin v. State (150 Fla. 814, 9 So. 2d 
192, 193). 
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growth by not being too sure that we are 
right; by our desire to hear and comprehend 
both sides of a controversy; by seeking to 
understand the minds and hearts of our 
fellow citizens; and by weighing their in- 
terests alongside-of our own, without bias. 

Today our courts are under an attack never 
surpassed in vigor in the history of this 
country. This assault, in the large aspect, 
has been directed against the United States 
Supreme Court, but it has also spread to the 
lesser courts throughout the Nation and has 
weakened our entire system of jurisprudence. 

Let us admit that courts generally have 
been guilty of errors, occasionally have 
sought to wield more power than was 
proper, and that they, as all other human 
institutions, are fallable. Yet they have 
been a vast agency for good, have averted 
many a storm which threatened our peace, 
and have greatly aided in unifying our peo- 
ple in law and justice. There is no other 
agency to replace them. Strip them of their 
power and you have discord and confusion; 
statutes and laws without observance; court 
orders and decrees without obedience; and 
ultimately government by men and not by 
law. 

In the past, the public has sustained the 
bench when under frontal attack. It will 
do so again if the courts will recognize that 
their obligation is to serve mankind by 
boldly attacking the problems which prevent 
or hinder the administration of justice; 
that their goal is to make its administration 
as near perfect as the frailties of human en- 
deavor will permit. This is the road which 
leads to public approbation of the judiciary, 
and to the private dignity of its judges. Its 
way is rough; its travel at times slow and 
unpleasant. Do we have the wisdom and 
courage to walk its route to gain public re- 
spect and esteem, and to journey onward to 
maintain it? 

This is our challenge. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following newsletter sent to my 
constituents, the first of the weekly re- 
ports to be sent while Congress meets, as 
is my practice: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


January 11, 1958. 

One hundred and thirty-eight Old House 
Office Building was the reunion scene of 
Congressman and staff (the best staff on the 
Hill, of course) to kick off the new legisla- 
tive year, Frank Crowley, Mary Hornbeck, 
Dorothy Chrest, Kay Wharton, and Evelyn 
Brust are the Trojans shouldering the con- 
gressional work of Texas’ Fifth District, one 
of the largest districts, populationwise, in 
the Nation. Later, in Congress, too, reunion 
camaraderie prevailed. 

The state of the Union message found us 
all primed and ready to go, anxious to hear 
this important statement. (The President 
looks fine—pink-cheeked, alert and jovial, 
and obviously in good spirits.) “I am fully 
confident that the response of the Congress 
and of the American people will make this 
time of test a time of honor. Mankind then 
will see more clearly than ever that the future 
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belongs not to the concept of the regimented 
atheistic state, but to the people—the God- 
fearing, peace-loving people of the world.” 
Thus closed the best of the yearly statements 
I have heard. A difference this year was the 
limitation to security and peace, leaving other 
legislative areas to later messages. Yet the 
President laid out a basic framework with- 
in which other Executive recommendations 
will come. 

To summarize, the President said: Two 
tasks face us, to insure our safety through 
strength and to build peace—both caused by 
‘the threat,’ communistic imperialism. 
Their waging of “total cold war” can be com- 
bated only by the United States waging 
“total peace.” United States assets today 
include a retaliatory military power capable 
of “virtual annihilation” of any attacker, 
which fact, the President claimed, “every in- 
formed government knows.” The balance 
sheet shows also a rate of progress in the 
missile field so rapid “we will have the mis- 
siles, in the need quantity and in time.” 
Further, we are not alone but have many 
freedom-loving friends, other nations. But 
Russia’s total cold war includes the economic 
offensive by which Russian economic pene- 
tration is the means of later securing 
political domination. We must recognize 
and combat this danger by extending eco- 
nomic help to others. Through all our pro- 
grams we must convey United States ideas 
and principles. The plan of action to focus 
our resources upon security and peace re- 
quires eight imperative items. They are: 
(1) Defense reorganization to eliminate 
harmful rivalry; (2) accelerated defense ef- 
fort; (3) mutual aid; (4) mutual trade; (5) 
scientific cooperation with allies; (6) edu- 
cation and research boost; (7) priority of 
spending and need for savings; and (8) works 
of peace to reach peace-loving people every- 
where. In conclusion, these actions will re- 
quire two things of Americans—sacrifice and 
understanding. 

Random commendations: (1) The Presi- 
dent was plainspoken and forceful; (2) 
Russia is properly put on the defensive as 
the world’s threat; (3) United States is deal- 
ing from strength, not weakness; (4) mis- 
takes are recognized and admitted, including 
the psychological harm of Russia’s satellite 
first and harmful interservice rivalry; (5) 
missile development is put in better perspec- 
tive, silencing unfair critics. The previous 
administration by choice had no program 
during the critical years 1946-52; (6) the 
recognition of need for subordination of 
military to civilian; (7) a fiscally responsible 
approach—we must cut back nondefense 
spending. Increased expenditures are to be 
financed from revenues; we must expedite 
the shift from Government foreign aid to 
private capital; and (8) since people every- 
where are peace loving, we must get through 
to them, bypassing dictators and govern- 
ments where necessary. 

Other criticisms: (1) Since suggested ad- 
ditional military cost is $1.3 billion, we are 
urged to cut back elsewhere to provide this. 
This is most important. We should not for- 
get that Russia’s announced goal is for us 
to spend ourselves into bankruptcy. (2) 
Foreign aid frequently has not conveyed 
United States ideas and principles, and is in 
violation of our Constitution. (3) Does 
mutual trade always strengthen and broaden 
free enterprise or jeopardize United States 
industry competitively in the low-wage-pay- 
ing world market? (4) Business operations 
by Defense Department weakens free enter- 
prise; its elimination could provide added 
money now needed for missiles and satellites. 
(5) Federal aid to students for scholarships 
surely means Federal control; let’s stress the 
local and private efforts for scholarships. 
(6) Scientific cooperation with allies leaves 
unanswered the problem of security risks. 

Last year President Eisenhower defined 
liberty as “the opportunity for self-discip- 
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line.” The broad underlying problem, it 
seems to mé, is whether all citizens—in 
private or public life, military or. civilian, 
those in the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of Government, including 
Congressmen—will exercise self-discipline in 
the period ahead. On this, as I see it, hinges 
the fate of our civilization. 





Where Should Your Money Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
from a long-time supporter is critical 
because, in a recent statement, it was 
suggested that a greater percentage of 
our tax dollars should go to assist our 
own folk rather than those in foreign 
lands. My friend’s argument is that 
“unless we help the world to help them- 
selves we'll go down the drain with the 
rest of those whose God is self. I feel 
that there is a law written in the fabric 
of the universe that works to the effect 
that if we give ourselves: (our wealth, 
our know-how, our care) we’ll be blessed, 
and otherwise we'll be cursed.” 


We are, to a certain extent, our 
brother's keeper. But charity begins at 
home. ’ 


The same mail brought a letter from 
one of my critic’s neighbors. She wrote: 

My husband has been laid off from his job 
at the Clark Co. at Benton Harbor since Oct. 
22 * * *, You know and I know that a 
poor man with a family can’t get along very 
well without a job. With seven children it’s 
bad. I gyess they are laying off men every- 
where, but what does it mean? Have you 
ever had seven children asking you what they 
are going to get for Christmas? * * * My hus- 
band needs work, or me—I’ll work too. Don’t 
get me wrong—I don’t want you or anyone 
to give us anything but a job. We are will- 
ing and able to work. So how about some 
jobs in Michigan? * * * I can’t find out 
what’s going on here in Michigan. All the 
shops are going down. Hundreds of Michi- 
gan people need jobs. Hoping to hear from 
you soon with an answer. 


I lack a satisfactory answer. 

I do not have a job which I can give 
this woman or her husband. Do you? 

It is my duty to do all I can to lessen 
the wasteful spending of tax dollars by 
our Government—for this family pays 
taxes on everything they use or consume. 
It is my duty to lessen the tax burden, 
the restrictions which hinder, sometimes 
end, the efforts of those who have or can 
obtain funds to establish a business, cre- 
ate jobs, meet a payroll. It may be un- 
fortunate, but no one will create or con- 
tinue a job unless he thinks he can make 
a profit. Jobs will grow fewer unless 
merchandise can be manufactured and 
sold at a profit—though not at an exces- 
sive profit. 

I cannot: get over the conviction that 
our first duty is to the neighbor next 
door. Toward balancing profits and 
wages—ending for a time at least desir- 
able but unnecessary spending. 
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Nor can one group, neither employer 


nor skilled unionman skim off all the — 


cream, The desire of some of the 
unions for shorter hours and _ higher 


wages is natural and understandable, | 


but it may be that, if we are all to have 
enough to eat, wear, and a comfortable 
home in which to live, the jobs must be 
spread, wages equalized, profiteering 
minimized, but hope of at least some 
profit made attainable. 

There is no room for the mother of 
seven and her husband to economize. 
Nor are they the only ones who need 
work. We can pauperize our own people 
by continuing to send billions abroad. 

Send me your answer as to how we can 
aid our home folk. Spread or share the 
jobs? 





Trade To Gird Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of December 


16, 1957. 
Trave To Giro Freepom 


The fact that last year West Germany 
and France tripled their trade with the 
Soviet Union should sound an alarm bell in 
the United States. Moscow is making tre- 
mendous efforts to win friends and extend 
Communist influence through offers to buy 
products various. nations are _ especially 
anxious to sell. 

No one expects such nations to repeat the 
history of Egypt after it tried unsuccessfully 
to trade cotton for arms in Washington, 
They are not likely to mortgage themselves 
to Moscow. But smaller countries and those 
with economies geared mainly to one product 
can be dangerously affected politically by 
the Soviet’s economic offensive. And even 
big-nations like customers. 

As Americans square away for fresh de- 
cisions on their foreign-trade policies this 
offensive, combined with the Russian for- 
eign-aid program, becomes a factor meriting 
serious attention. We agree with the argu- 
ment that the United States cannot buy 
friends. But it can, by shortsighted re- 
fusals to trade, push friendly or uncom- 
mitted nations toward Moscow’s welcoming 
arms. 

Clare Boothe Luce, former Ambassador 
to Italy, has pertinently made this point 
in urging more rapid strides toward the 
complete abolition of American protection- 
ism. She speaks out at the very moment the 
administration has announced plans for ré- 
newing the Trade Agreements Act. Mrs. Luce 


advocates dropping the Tariff Commission — 


and the escape clause in trade agreements, 
repealing the Buy American Act, and joining 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 


Increased imports would largely be - 
to 


for with goods -Americans wish 
abroad—a mutually beneficial exc 

This sound economic reason for a li 
trade policy is in the long run more 

tant than the immediate aim of coun 

the Soviet trade-aid offensive. The ie 
fact that trade should be encouraged i 
cause it normally takes place only when 
sides gain should be fully understood. Ba 
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It is true that certain American producers 

may be hurt where protection against for- 
eign competition is removed. But. often 
protection supports inefficient production. 
Except for military necessities, the Nation 
could better afford to help such producers 
shift into other lines or give them a direct 
subsidy on their share of the product rather 
than raise the price of the whole with a 
tariff. 
. Protectionism is in essence one of the 
forms of state planning whose extreme ex- 
ample is the Communist state. Some meas- 
ure of protection will continue to be required 
in certain industries... But in the present 
revival of the cold war it is highly appro- 
priate that freedom should be defended by 
a greater practice of freedom in the field of 
trade. 

Whatever exceptions have to be made for 
special situations, the fundamental values 
of increased trade should be given full weight 
as a congressional battle shapes up over re- 
newing the Trade Agreements Act. The ad- 
ministration’s key proposals are for a 5-year 
extension and authority to lower trade bar- 
riers 5 percent a year. We believe both these 
proposals move in the right direction. 





Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in studying the question of 
reciprocal trade, I hope the member- 
ship will take the time to read the fol- 
lowing articles from the New York 
Times: 


[From the New York Times of December 
27, 1957] 


JAPAN’s GOODWILL TreED TO TEXTILES—EASING 
or IMporT CuRBS HELD VITAL TO THE Na- 
TIONAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 


_Encouragement of cotton textile imports 
from Japan was urged yesterday as being 
more than ever in the national interest of 
the United States. 

This was asserted by Mike Masaoka, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Im- 
porters of Japanese Textiles, in a letter to 
Representative Hate Boccs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana. Mr. Boccs is chairman of 4 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy, which recently made a study of 
aed States trade practices and regula- 

ions, 

Mr. Masaoka urged an adjustment in the 
cotton-textile quota negotiated a year ago 
by the United States and Japan to assure 
the Far Eastern nation full benefits from her 
limited share of this market. 

“In this nuclear-space age,” Mr. Masaoka 
said, the encouragement of cotton textile 
imports from Japan “was the best means to 
strengthen our partnership with the key 
nation in the Pacific, whose support may well 
determine the ultimate victory in Asia and 
Possibly in the world. 

As vital as trade was in the presputnik 
era, when our mutual collective security sys- 

counted on Japan as our Western bul- 
Wark, it is so crucial today that we cannot 
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Mr. Masaoka said that Japan bought twice 
as much from the United States as she sold 
to this country. He commented that in 1956 
Japan bought 2 million bales of American 
cotton (valued at $184 million), which were 
more than 5 times the value of her textile 
exports to this country. 

SCAPEGOAT ROLE SCORED 


He decried a tendency of the domestic 
cotton industry to make a scapegoat of 
Japan. He cited unfavorable effects of the 
voluntary quota imposed by Japan on cotton 
textile exports to the United States. He 
contended also that emphasis on low Japa- 
nese wages were misleading, because it 
ignored many other costs. 

The voluntary quota set an overall limit 
of 235 million square yards a year for a period 
of 5 years. It provided subquotas for spe- 
cific types of cotton textiles with the aim of 
diversifying Japanese exports and minimiz- 
ing their impact on any one segment of the 
industry. 

Mr. Masaoka said that a main result of the 
diversification was Japan’s inability to fill 
the quota, because of competitive market 
conditions in this country. He said that in 
1 or 2 instances Japanese producers had di- 
versified by developing markets for apparel 
or readymade goods. 

But this success, he declared, had brought 
new complaints and threats from those who 
had previously denounced the Japanese in- 
dustry for not developing new items for sale 
in the American market. 





[From the New York Times of January 5, 
1958] 


Imports Dismay BriTisH MILLs, TOoO—ARRIV- 
ALS OF COTTON Goops TOPPED EXPORTS FOR 
First TIME In JuNE 1957—Drrricutt Issve 
PosED—COMMONWEALTH RULES BAR TRADE 
CuRBS—EUROPEAN PLAN AROUSES CONCERN 


(By. Thomas P. Ronan) 


Lonpon, January 4.—Britain’s cotton tex- 
tile industry is worried. This is nothing 
new, for the position of the industry has 
been deteriorating steadily. But several new 
factors have deepened the apprehension. 

The immediate source of worry is the rapid 
increase in imports of cotton cloth. A tex- 
tile manufacturer noted last week that these 
imports had exceeded cotton cloth exports 
for the first time in 200 years. 

As it turned out, this excess was recorded 
in only 2 months last year, June and October. 
Figures for the first 11 months of 1957 show 
that exports at 419,000,000 square yards ex- 
ceeded imports by 35,000,000 square yards. 

But this gap was far smaller than in the 
comparable 1956 period, and the figures 
show a continuation of the trend of recent 
years toward less exports and more imports. 
Exports during-the 1956 period amounted to 
4384 million square yards while imports 
amiounted to only 283 million square yards, 
compared with 384 million in 1957. 

In the first quarter of 1957 imports of 
cotton cloth passed the 100 million square 
yard mark for the first time. 


MUCH IS REEXPORTED 


This does not mean that the cotton indus- 
try as a whole spent more on imports than 
it earned on exports. Most of the cloth that 
poured in from India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and, of late, from Communist China, 
was ungnished. After it was finished it was 
exported at a profit. 

The industry's 11-month exports of nearly 
£81,847,000 ($229,171,600) in cotton yarns and 
woven fabrics were slightly higher than in 
the same period of 1956, but well below the 
£90,237,000 ($252,663,600) of the 1955 period. 

Imports jumped from £23,712,000 ($66,- 
$93,600) in the 1956 period to nearly £30,- 
782,000 ($86,189,600) last year. 

The chief sufferers from the flood of im- 
ports are the spinners and weavers, and a 
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number have been forced to close their mills. 
They are constantly importuning the Gov- 
ernment to restrict imports. But the Gov- 
ernment is unwilling to tamper with the 
system of Commonwealth preferences which 
permits Commonwealth members such as 
India, Pakistan, and Hong Kong to send 
cotton cloth here duty free. 

The industry has sent missions to these 
three to persuade them to restrict their 
exports to Britain voluntarily" But these 
missions have failed. 

The merchants and finishers dependent on 
foreign markets would prefer to use British 
cloth, but they could not compete success- 
fully in the markets of Asia and Africa if 
they did not have supplies of cheaper cloth. 

India, Pakistan, Japan, and the other 
countries can sell their cloth more cheaply 
than Britain because their wages and other 
costs are considerably lower. In some cases 
Government support keeps the price of raw 
cotton low. 

The Lancashire manufacturers charge that 
the prices of Communist Chinese imports 
are political and unrelated to the actual 
cost of production. This would be in keep- 
ing with the announced Communist inten- 
tion of waging economic warfare against 
the West. ; 

The industry also is worried because the 
nations producing cheaply are competing 
with it more and more successfully in world 
markets for finished goods and making in- 
roads in the British market. 

EUROPEAN PLAN FEARED 


It is also concerned about the possible 
effects of Britain’s accession to a European 
free trade area. This would throw the home 
market open to more serious Continental 
competition. 

The industry is trying to persuade the 
Government to make sure that such com- 
petition is based on fair prices, that it is 
not subsidized and that Continental com- 
petitors do not have access to raw cotton 
from their colonies at prices below what 
Britain pays. 





An “Unwritten Constitution” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to- 
day an article by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port on November 8, 1957, entitled “An 
‘Unwritten Constitution’?” 

The article follows: 

AN “UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION”? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Has the time come for the American people 
in self-protection to adopt the system of 
government known generally as an “unwrit- 
ten constitution,” whereby the National Leg- 
islature makes the supreme law of the land? 

No such question would be presented now 
for consideration if there had not been 
forced upon us recently a situation in which 
nine men, appointed for life, have been re- 
writing our Constitution at will. These nine 
men today rule the Nation—they are the 
Constitution. 

It was never intended by the Founding 
Fathers that there should be a judicial oli- 
garchy in America. Jefferson vehemently op- 
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posed it from the beginning. Abraham Lin- 
coln inveighed against it. 

The Supreme Court was established solely 
to interpret the Constitution and the laws 
made under it—not to legislate. 

Today, nevertheless, the Supreme Court 
legislates. 

It adds to the Constitution words that have 
never been in that document. 

It makes laws for the States, though the 
Constitution itself forbids the Supreme Court 
to make any such laws. 

It orders the citizens to obey court decrees 
which are publicly referred to by the Presi- 
dent himself as laws, though they have not 
been voted by the Congress. 

There is as yet no immediate check upon 
the excesses of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

We have the disadvantages of the formula 
of an unwritten constitution but none of 
the advantages of a democratic method of 
operating it, such as are enjoyed, for example, 
by the people of Great Britain. 

If we in America turn to an unwritten 
constitution, full power to make the su- 
preme law must be exercised only by the 
people’s legislature. 

Would it not be better—if we must have 
opportunistic government—for Congress and 
the State legislatures to agree on how to 
handle important questions of public policy, 
such as whether the States or the Federal 
Government shall control public schools, 
whether Communists shall be allowed to 
preach the overthrow of the Government by 
force, whether Communists shall be per- 
mitted to hold Government jobs or profes- 
sorial posts in our colleges, rather than to 
leave all these and kindered questions to be 
legislated upon by nine men who are respon- 
sible to nobody in the Government? 

Federal and State relations are in a chaotic 
condition today, though there is no valid rea- 
son for it. The 10th amendment says clearly 
that the powers not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government in the Constitution itself 
nor prohibited to the States by the Con- 
stitution are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

If the American ‘people should wish to 
adopt an unwritten constitution, it would 
not necessarily mean the scrapping of our 
Federal Constitution, for there is really 
nothing wrong with the document itself. 
The Supreme Court and the State courts 
could still retain their interpretive functions, 
but we do need a check against usurpation of 
power by the judiciary. We must plug a 
loophole. 

A simple change would assure the rule of 
the people. An amendment to the present 
Constitution could provide that all deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court shall be sub- 
ject to review at will by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of Congress and that no decision shall 
be valid if rejected by the Congress. 

The people at an election every 2 years 
could check an errant Congress. By requir- 
ing a vote of two-thirds of both Houses 
in order to reverse decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the excesses of an impassioned 
majority of lesser numbers would be avoided. 

This principle, to be sure, is not novel. 
The idea of periodic review by Congress was 
inherent in Jefferson’s suggestion that the 
Supreme Court Justices be apopinted for 4- 
or 6-year terms and confirmed by both 
Houses of Congress. Former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in his campaign as a Pro- 
gressive Republican in 1912, favored the “re- 
call of. judicial decisions” in the States. 
One platform plank read as follows: 

“The Progressive Party demands such re- 
striction of the power of the courts as shall 
leave to the people the ultimate authority to 
determine fundamental questions of social 
welfare and public policy.” 

It would be a matter of universal regret 
2f it became necessary in the United States 
to forsake the system of a written consti- 
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tution. The pressures of the extremists of 
our day, however, are compelling us to ex- 
amine remedial measures—how we can best 
assure protection for the rights of the 
people. 

The basic question is: 
the law of the land? 

As between a judicial oligarchy of nine 
men appointed for life and a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress, there are 
millions of Americans who would prefer to 
put their trust in the people’s own legisla- 
ture, 


Who shall make 





The Uranium Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH.M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of this honorable body 
to the serious impact made upon the 
uranium industry of this country by the 
recent statement of the Honorable Jesse 
Cc. Johnson, Director, Division of Raw 
Materials of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, in an address to the 
Atomic Industrial Forum in New York 
City on October 28, 1957, which reflected 
a policy on the part of the Government 
to discourage the expansion of produc- 
tion of uranium concentrate. Repre- 
sentatives of this industry and civic- 
minded citizens interested in the build- 
up of our mineral resources suffered 
quite a shock when this announcement 
of policy was made. 

It is admitted by those in authority 
that we are importing uranium ore in 
large quantities from foreign countries 
and will continue to do so in the years 
to come. I cannot reconcile this policy 
of imporis'with the policy of curbing the 
expansion of an infant industry such as 
the uranium industry which is daily 


proving that it is traveling in the direc-, 


tion of supplying our country adequately 
with uranium for the needs of our coun- 
try. I am hopeful that the AEC will re- 
appraise the significance of its stated 
policy to curb expansion in this indus- 
try before investors, producers, and 
prospectors lose the initiative and ener- 
gized determination to continue to build 
this necessary segment of our economy. 


I include an article which appeared in 
the New York Times under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1958, and a resolution adopted by 
the New Mexico Economic Development 
Commission dated January 9, 1958 con- 
cerning this grave problem which faces 
this infant industry: 

[From the New York Times of January 6, 

1958} 
UNITED STATES WARNS URANIUM InpustRrY: 
Ir’s Time To SLow EXPANsION 

The light switched from green to amber 
for the uranium industry in 1957. \ 

After nearly 15 years of striving for more 
production, miners and millers of the atomic 
energy fuel were told, in effect, that the 
Government was not interested in further 
expansion. 

The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced that deliveries under its domestic 
and foreign commitments appeared adequate 





for military and power needs for the next 19 
years and that it was time to wait for new 
markets to develop. 

The Commission made it plain that it wag 
seeking to avoid switching the light to req 
later on—a stop signal that could cause 


havoc in an industry in’ which a billion | 


dollars already has been invested and into 
which millions more were being poured, 

This was the situation late in the year 
when the AEC began limiting its commit. 
ments for more uranium production. 

United States output was running at 
about 10,000 tons of uranium oxide a year, 
At least 10 new mills were under construc« 
tion or contract to process additional ore, 
And substantial amounts of uranium were 
still coming from Canadian and South Afri- 
can producers under old, long-term cons- 
tracts. 

By early next year, production in this 
country was expected to be at least 15,000 
toms annually and Canadian output 14,000 
or 15,000 tons. South Africa was producing 
about 6,000 tons a year. 

And output for all of the world outside 
the Soviet orbit was expected to reach 40,000 
tons or more by the end of 1959. Britain, 

vance, and other countries will take some 
of this, but United States buying commit- 
ments cover more than 80 percent of this 
total production. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY NEW MeExIco Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Whereas it has been publicly reported that 
the Honorable Jesse C. Johnson, Director, 
Division of Raw Materials’ of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, in an ad- 
Gress to the Atomic Industrial Forum in New 
York City on October 28, 1957, stated that: 
“We have arrived at the point where it is no 
longer in the interest of the Government to 
expand production of uranium concentrate, 


* * * The commission at this time is faced : 


with limiting commitments for additional 
domestic uranium production”; and 
Whereas the Uranium Institute of America 
has stated that: “Ikecent statements concern- 
ing uraniurh and atomic energy have stimu- 
lated a great deal of speculation and anxiety 
as to the future markets for uranium”; and 


Whereas information provided this com.» 


mission by members of the uranium indus- 
try—at the Economic Development Commis- 
sion meeting held in Albuquerque, N. Mex, 
on December 9, 1957, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce’s Symposium on 
Future Markets for Uranium held in Denver, 
Colo., on December 16 and 17, 1957, and on 
numerous other occasions—leads this com- 
mission to believe that the anxiety felt by the 
uranium industry is justified; and 

Whereas the uranium industry is, and will 
continue, to be, of substantial economic value 
and importance to the State of New Mexico; 
and 

Whereas the New Mexico Mining Associa- 
tion, on November 8, 1957, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“We deplore the recent announcements of 


the United States Atomic Energy Commission ~ 


that further contracts for the purchase of 
domestic production of uranium concen- 
trates will be curtailed. 
“As a result of such policy many operators 
in newly developed areas will be unable to 
find a market for their ores. Therefore, it is 
strongly urged that the Commission provide 
adequate remedial measures for such cases. 


“We further urge that the Commission pul- * 


chase domestic ores. and concentrates when 
they are available rather than to purchase the 
same from foreign sources”; and 

Whereas the uranium industry is also dis- 
turbed about the policy of classification 
secrecy that surrounds purchasing 
and administrative matters of the an 
Energy Commission, particularly regarding 
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the purchase of uranium from foreign coun- 
tries: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That in the interest of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the citizens of the State of 
New Mexico, the representatives of the people 
of New Mexico in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States be requested to call upon the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy to hold public hearings for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the policies of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and pro- 
tecting the interests of the uranium industry 
in New Mexico to the fullest possible extent; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy be urged to 
give prompt consideration to the following 
recommendations of this commission: 

1. The formulation of a Government pro- 
gram to encourage exploration for further 
uranium reserves essential to our national 
security by giving (a) prompt repayment of 
successful drilling costs; (b) an advance 
payment, on a sliding scale, of from 50 cents 
to $50 per ton for ore ranging from 0.10 per- 
cent to 10 percent; (c) a subsequent yearly 
advance payment, on a sliding scale, of from 
5 cents to $5 per ton for ore ranging from 
0.10 percent to 10 percent; and (d) that these 
advance payments be reimbursed to the Gov- 
ernment out of operating profits when the 


‘ore is mined. 


2. An adjustment of the conflict in policies 
of Federal agencies regarding Federal claims 
and Indian leases whereby one agency of the 
Government requires claimants and lessors 
to do certain exploratory and development 
work while another agency of the Govern- 
ment prohibits the marketing of ore from 
the claims and leases. 

3. The authorization of a Grants-Ambrosia 
Lake area cooperative custom mill to provide 
a market for established uranium ore bodies 
in the area not now committed to any mill, 
thereby preventing further injury to the 
operators who are in no position to finance 
exploration and development and carry re- 

rves on an uncertain and long-term basis; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senator Dennis Chavez, Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson, Congressman John J. 
Dempsey, Congressman Joseph M. Montoya, 
the Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the United States Atomie Energy Commis- 
sion, the Honorable Jesse C. Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Raw Materials of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
the New Mexico Mining Association, the 
Colorado Mining Association, and the 
Uranium Institute of America. 

NEw MExico EcONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION, 
JAMES H. RUSSELL, Chairman, 

Attest: 

JacK WENTWORTH, Director. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., January 9, 1958. 





Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, while at 


home last summer it was my very happy 
Privilege to visit with a dear friend, Ed 
Stephens, of Fort Smith, Ark. He is 
now more than 80 years of age—vwell, 
active, cheerful, with his face to the 
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ey His life is an inspiration to all 
of us. 

While visiting with me, he quoted this 
little poem, the author of which I do not 
know. I would like to insert it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
in the House: 


Count your garden by the flowers, 
- Never by the leaves that fall. 
Count your days by golden hours, 
Don’t remember clouds at all. 
Count your nights by stars, not shadows. 
Count your life with smiles, not tears, 
And with joy through all your lifetime 
Count your age by friends, not years. 





Resolution of the National Medical and 
Dental Society and National Advocates 
e Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting herewith the resolution unan- 
imously adopted at the 1957 convention 
of the National Advocates Society and 
National Medical and Dental Association 
of America. 

These organizations are dedicated to 
the fostering of the best interests of our 
country and I am happy to submit their 
resolution for the consideration of the 
Members of the House: 

We, the delegates of the National Medical 
and Dental Association of America and the 
National Advocates Society, assembled at our 
1957 convention at the Cavalier Hotel in 
Virginia Beach, Va., proclaim that: 

Whereas the prerequisite of membership in 
our societies is American citizenship through 
birth or choice by legal process; and 

Whereas our primary aim is the mainte- 
nance of our American way of life; and 

Whereas we deplore and condemn the con- 
tinuing tendency at home and abroad to 
compromise and conciliate with the godless 
forces of communism which enslave a large 
portion of the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the tyrannical force of world com- 


munism continues to Keep millions of people 


in bondage, as was recently demonstrated in 
Hungary, in negation of the fourteenth point 
of the Versailles Treaty and the freedom as- 
sured by the Atlantic Charter; and 

Whereas waste in government and failure 
to reduce our national debt during the most 
prosperous years of our existence is a matter 
of vital concern to all Americans, and unless 
curtailed portends economic disaster for our 
posterity: Be it therefore 

Resolved— 

(1) That we reaffirm our loyalty to our 
country and its democratic principles, which 
makes this the greatest Nation on earth; 

(2) That we maintain constant vigilance 
for the preservation of our American heritage 
and that we do not compromise in matters 
of principle with reference thereto; 

(3) That restoration to freedom and inde- 
pendence of nations subjugated by commu- 
nistic regimes be a major objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States, and that 
the Communist conspiracy of agression and 
enslavement be contained and the evils of 
the past be atoned; — 
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(4) That we commend the President of 
the United States and the Congress for the 
effort to outlaw the Communist Party: 

(5) That we commend the Members of 
Congress who have zealously and conscien- 
tiously by their acts and votes endeavored to 
curtail waste in Government. 

Resolved jurther: 

That the Secretary of the National Medical 
and Dental Association and the Secretary of 
the National Advocates Society be and are 
hereby directed to attest true copies of this 
resolution and upon so doing transmit the 
same to— 

1. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President of 
the United States. 

2. RicHarp M. Nixon, the Vice President 
of the United States. 

3. The honorable John Foster 
Secretary of State. 

,4. The honorable Members of the United 
States Senate, and 

5. The honorable Members of the House of 

Representatives. 
HENRY E. KELLY, D. D. S., 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
National Medical and Dental Asso- 
ciation. 
WALTER MariA, Esquire, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
National Advocates Society. 


Dulles, 





Chairman Cannon’s Position on Appro- 
priations Applauded by Tennessee 
Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Shel- 
byville Times-Gazette, one of the great 
newspapers in the district which I have 
the honor to represent, recently pub- 
lished a most pertinent editorial, point- 
ing up one of the great problems which 
this Congress will face in the present 
session—the passage of measures assur- 
ing an adequate defense for our Nation, 
while also maintaining our Nation’s 
financial solvency. 

I note, with interest, this editorial 
quotes approvingly from a press com- 
ment of our own great colleague—the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, the Honorable CLARENCE 
CaNNON, of Missouri—and for this rea- 
son, among others, under unanimous 
consent, I include this editorial in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Times 
Gazette of January 8, 1958] 
DEcIsSION WILL BE Mave Back HoME 

Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, inter- 
cepted by reporters at a White House side 
door after a conference with President 
Eisenhower, has indicated that the defense 
budget will be in the neighborhood of $40 
billion, with the emphasis on missiles. 

This is, of course, in line with most pre- 
dictions and expectations. Further, there is 
not likely tO be any serious protest against 
this figure—and with a_ record-breaking 
share for missiles, even though it is gen- 
erally admitted that it was never lack of 
money that held back our missile and satel- 
lite programs. 
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The real perils of our budgetary situation 
were outlined at about the same time by 
Chairman CLARENCE CANNON of the House 
Appropriations Committee; who warned, in 
an interview with the Associated Press, 
against bureaucratic efforts to launch a 
spending spree and invoke national defense 
as an excuse. 

“Where the national defense is concerned,” 
said Mr. CANNON, “we cannot count the cost 
and we must provide all the money neces- 
sary. But that’s no reason why we should 
get hysterical and spend vast sums of money 
that aren’t necessary. 

“A great many people are going to use 
national defense as a reason to bolster their 
requests for bigger appropriations. To them, 
sputnik was a godsend. 
fellow says we still must have our pork.” 

In his plea for the exercise of “common 
horse sense in our spending,” Chairman Can- 
NoN stressed the point that, in the face of 
increased defense spending, “we must be all 
the more economical with the things we 
do not have to have.” 

Mr. CaNNON insists that the budget can be 
balanced, that the $275 billion debt ceiling 
will not have to be raised—in spite of the 
pressures for greater spending. ‘We must 
be careful not to spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy. Russia is just sitting by waiting for 
the United States to go bankrupt.” 

Whether Chairman CANNON’s ideas suc- 
ceed or fall will depend directly on the sup- 
port that he and his fellow Congressmen 
receive from the folks back home. 
want pork—at the risk of national solvency 
and still higher taxes—this is a fine time to 
get it. If they want a strong country, they 
must turn their backs on personal or com- 
munity advantage at public expense and 
urge support of the Cannon program. 





Federal Scholarship Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
dramatic strides of the Soviet Union in 
the field of education have awakened 
many Americans to the weaknesses in 
our own educational program. Many of 
us are particularly concerned about the 
inability of approximately half of our 
best qualified high school graduates to 
continue their education because of 
financial limitations. Can the Nation 
afford this annual loss of “mind power’’? 
The Reverend Eugene Todd, minister of 
the Baptist Church of Vermillion, 
S. Dak., thinks that we cannot afford 
this loss and has set forth his views in 
a letter to the editor of the Vermillion 
Plain Talk of Thursday, December 26, 
1957. Reverend Todd’s convincing state- 
ment follows: 

[From the Vermillion (S. Dak.) Plain Talk 
of December 26, 1957] 
READER SUPPORTS PROPOSED FEDERAL 
SCHOLARSHIP AID 

Dear Eprror: I read with considerable in- 
terest your editorial on Federal scholarships 
for education and I wish to express my dif- 
ference of opinion. You commended several 
prominent educators for their opposition to 
&@ program of Federal scholarships and their 
views on this matter are certainly more no- 
table than mine. 





The pork-barrel 


If they. 
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I respect the sincerity of your honest opin- 
ion but still beg to differ with-you. 

The fact that Federal scholarships should 
not be granted students simply because 
1,000 students on any one campus are driv- 
ing automobiles proves only one thing: 
there are 1,000 students on that campus 
which do not need a scholarship. This is 
little consolation to another 200 students 
on the same campus who are having a diffi- 
cult time and cannot plan to go on to grad- 
uate school because of limited finance. And 
it means even less to another group of 
sever@l hundred students who could not 
even 
piace. 

Perhaps students are not as willing to 
work their way through college as our 
fathers were. (However, I feel this is open 
to serious question.) Even if it were true, 
we must recognize that times have changed 
and the expenses of students have increased 
tremendcusly. Not only that, but his col- 
lege career has been lengthened by as much 
as four years in some of our professional 
schools. It’s no overstatement to say that 
today its nearly impossible for a student to 
work his way through 8 years of medical 
training, for example. It would be a serious 
handicap for a young man there to work 
six or seven hours a day and yet keep up 
with his classmates who could spend this 
time in the laboratories. 

And what about our young married men 
with families who have the ability and de- 
sire to pursue graduate work toward some 
advanced degree? A single student may be 
willing to subject himself to all the priva- 
tions of working his way through a Ph.D. 
program, but is it this easy for a married 
man with several little children? Our gross- 
ly underpaid school teachers are having a 
financial struggle as it is. Should we expect 
them to surrender what little security they 
now have, put the children in nursery school 
and pay for it, the wife work while the 
father plods toward an advanced degree so 
that he can return to our school and more 
effectively teach our own children? Indus- 
try puts him on a salary and considers it a 
part of their investment—and a good in- 
vestment. 

But even if we think this is the sacrifice 
which our teachers must make in our behalf 
let’s face reality and recognize that not 
enough of them are able to do it. Why 
not explore some type of a scholarship or 
loan program? 

I wholeheartedly agree with you that 
scholarships should be granted not only to 
those in the field of science but in all sub- 
ject areas: History, music, art, foreign lan- 
guages, etc. But I disagree with you again 
in that scholarships are impracticable be- 
cause the need of students is too hard to 
determine. I am convinced that with all 
the resources of the mind that can send 
missiles to outer space there are those who 
can work out a formula whereby the need 
of students can be fairly well established. 

And to say that Federal scholarships would 
federalize our public education simply does 
not coincide with the precedent established 
in the GI program following World War II 
and the Korean war. I have read no sta- 
tistics indicating that this educational sub- 
sidization has rendered our universities and 
colleges helpless under Federal domination. 


It seems strange to me that those who 
oppose educational loans and Federal schol- 
arships to young people who have the need 
and ability have no reluctance in favoring 
governmental loans and subsidies for pri- 
vate home building, airlines; small business, 
large industry, and farm programs. 

We can talk about billions for experi- 
mental war missiles and billions for fed- 
erally subsidized superhighways across the 
country, but the moment we talk about 
enabling a worthy student or young fam- 
ily man to pursue additional education, we 


register at the college in the first. 





become sensitive and hesitant and pennies 
begin to look larger than dollars. Our lack 
of professional trained personnel in America 
refiects this attitude. It seems that we needg 
to abandon the old tradition that higher 
education should be available only to those 
who can afford it. We need to be creative 
and adventurous enough to realize that 
young mind of America is our greatest in. 
vestment and somehow we must develop a 
program to meet the need of educating this 
mind. 
Rev. EUGENE Topp, 





So We Buy a Smaller Gun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I included an 
informative editorial entitled “So We 
Buy a Smaller Gun,” appearing in the 
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September 21, 1957, issue of the Boston’ 


Herald, showing a deep concern in con- 
nection with world conditions and the 
nature and adequateness of our defenses, 
The editorial follows: 
So We Buy a SMALLER GuN 


The Defense Department has discovered it 
can get along with 2,600,000 or maybe 2,500,- 
000 men rather than 2,800,000. It finds it 
needs only 123 Air Force wings instead of 133. 
Some fewer combat vessels, slower produc- 
tion of aircraft, fewer civilian employees and 
a cut in bases and depots appear possible, 
We can delay the production of a nuclear 
powered bomber. e 

What happened? Has the Soviet calmed 
down? Have we discovered that the Com- 
munists are not as strong as we thought? 
Or maybe have we perfected a new weapons 
system permitting a more efficient concen- 
tration of defensive power? 

No, none of these. We have simply found 
that the defense that we thought we needed 
is more than we can afford this year under 
the precise fiscal conditions now existing: 
Maybe next year we’ll have a little more lee« 
way and can buy more defense. Or maybe, 
the other way, we'll have less defense. 

Secretary Wilson has just announced his 
second series of reductions in defense spend- 
ing within a month or so, and another may 
be coming up. For, it seems, we must cut 
down to a $38 billion spending on defense for 
the year or we shall break into the national 
debt ceiling. 


It is not that $38 billion is the right. 


amount to achieve national security and 
honor our international commitments. It is 


not that the American people are so hard up, 


they cannot support anything more than $38 
billion. It is just that $38 billion fits the 
peculiar financial circumstances now exist- 
ing. 

If the Treasury didn’t have to go up #@ 
4 percent on the money it borrows, there 
would be no need to make these defense cuts, 
for interest costs would not be pushing us up 
to the debt limit. If the political compul- 
sions that drive this country to exorbi 
spending on farm aid did not exist, we 
keep on with the size of defense we = 
been considering the right size. 

But things being what they are, not in tne 
world outside where defense should be 
ured, but within our own country 
defense costs only extend to helping : 
nor Faubus keep 10 Negro children out of & 
white high school. we must cut down. 
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Surely this is a mad way to defend the 
tion. 
Camere is a lot of waste in defense. Some 
can’t be helped, for defense is not a business 
tion. Some can. Secretary Wilson in- 
sists the reduction in force levels can be 
accomplished without impairment of nation- 
al security because of improved efficiency, 


technological advances, smaller but more ~ 


mobile forces, and reduced turnover of com~- 
pat-ready personnel. 

But may we be pardoned a degree of skep- 
ticism that the improved efficiency should 
so closely match the financial debt ceiling 
limitations? And seemingly ignore the cost 
of the complex new weapons and the effect 
of inflation on defense procurement? 

Defense is not a year-by-year project to 
be tailored annually to the exigencies of the 
national financial structure. It must be a 
long-term conception, wherein the massive 
projects of research and development, the 
careers of specialists and technologists, the 
huge commitments of industry can have 
room to move. 

We must not buy a smaller gun simply to 
contrive a bookkeeping end. 





The Late Augustine B. Kelley 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincere personal regret that we in Con- 
gress learn of the death of an experi- 
enced associate, Congressman AUGUSTINE 
KeE.Ley, of Greensburg, Pa., representing 
Westmoreland County which constitutes 
the 21st Congressional District. I re- 
member Gus KELLEY, not only as an 
outstanding Member of Congress but as 
& personal friend through the years who 
has represented an industrial, mining, 
and farm district in western Pennsyl- 
vania near my own district in Allegheny 
County and Pittsburgh. He served well 
not only the people of his own district 
in the Greensburg and Westmoreland 
area, but the people of Pennsylvania, 
and the whole United States of America. 
He was far sighted and friendly in as- 
sisting newer Congressmen, and I have 
not forgotten his friendship to me when 
I first came to Congress, 

We in western Pennsylvania remember 

for his constant interest in the 
physically handicapped among us, and 
a8 amember of the Labor and Education 
ttee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Gus KeLtey performed his duties 
with the same warm hearted approach. 
Tremembher his keen interest in his fam- 
ily and in younger people, especially his 
work for the assistance of our disabled 
Veterans through the development of 
Prosthetic devices. : 

In closing, might I add that Gus Ket- 
Uy to me was the type of person who is 
best described as a good friend and a 
800d citizen. He will be long remem- 
oy by many of us who have served 
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* Mrs. Ella M. Kelley, his wife, as well as 
his loyal family, will long be proud of the 
accomplishments of Gus KELLEY and 
the many warm friendships which he 
has held for so many years with loyalty 
and devotion. 





The American Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Ray W. Bell, president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, very ably answered those 
who advocate sacrificing the American 
textile industry. Mr. Bell is a great 
American. I am enclosing 2 letters, 1 
Mr. Bell wrote to. the editor of the New 
York Times on December 5, 1957, and the 
other to the editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune on December 12, 1957. 
Also, I am enclosing the Herald Tribune 
editorial which brought forth Mr. Bell’s 
masterful reply. 

The letters and editorial follow: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE 
MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N. Y., December 5, 1957. 
The Eprror, 
New York Times, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your editorial of December 4 on 
our trade with Japan went out of its way to 
criticize the quota arrangements with Japan 
on cotton textiles and apparel. You may 
have forgotten that this program was jointly 
endorsed by the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture as a-major step 
forward in the development of orderly and 
mutually beneficial trade between the United 
States and Japan. And you may also have 
forgotten that the program was the culmina- 
tion of long drawn out negotiations based 
on proposals initiated by the Japanese. 

The obvious background of the settlement 
was a realization by our Government, and by 
the Japanese too, that inequitable advan- 
tages had been bestowed on the foreign com- 
petitor to the extent of flagrant discrimina- 
tion against the American industry and its 
employees. This had already been evident 
in the field of wages and labor costs where 
the American producer, bound by our stat- 
utes and standards of living had to face goods 
made with unbelievably low wages averaging 
about 15 cents an hour. On top of this, the 
United States Government sold American 
cotton to Japan and other foreign producers 
at a discount of 20 to 25 percent below the 
price its support programs compel home mills 
to pay. In addition to the raw material 
bonus for foreign -mills, the United States 
has arranged to finance a considerable part 
of their purchases, and through triangular 
deals involving the grant of raw cotton to 
countries like Indonesia, Burma, and Thai- 
land, has greatly increased the export mar- 
kets for cotton cloth to Japan and other 
foreign producers. Against such deals, 
American exporters have little chance of suc- 
cessful competition, in spite of the equaliza- 
tion fee (covering cotton differentials, not 
labor) granted them on overseas shipments. 

In domestic markets of the United States, 
upon which 2 million workers in textiles and 
apparel depend for a livelihood, there is not 
even a compensatory tax levied on the for- 
eign-made goods which enjoy not only their 
extraordinary advantages of cheap labor but 
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the large bounty of cheap American cotton. 
With tariff schedules already slashed to a 
degree of negligible benefit, only a limitation 
of the foreign quantities and types can serve 
to prevent a wholesale sacrifice of our plants 
and workers on an altar of clear injustice 
and unfair discrimination set up by their own 
Government. 

According to recent statistics, the value of 
Japanese imports for consumption of all com- 
modities into the United States had increased 
by about 10 percent in 8 months of 1957 over 
the corresponding period of 1956. In addi- 
tion, Japanese exports of cotton goods to all 
countries have increased substantially in 1957 
despite a minor decline of the United States 
volume. : 

Very truly yours, 

W. Ray BELL, President. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEw York, 
New York, N. Y., December 12, 1957. 
The Eprror, 
New York Herald Tribune, 

New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest your 
espousal of the free trade sentiments of Mrs. 
Luce in editorial comment. of December 12. 
Two questions I should like to ask. First, is 
this bold step of yours to be contingent on 
the simultaneous removal of trade restric- 
tions by other free nations, or is it to be 
simply a further giveaway of American mar- 
kets to the cheapest bidder? In textile com- 
petition our Government is already acting the 
part of Santa Claus to foreign mills by pro- 
viding them with raw cotton at a discount 
of 25 percent below the price American mills 
are compelled to pay; by financing much of 
this cotton for them and by increasing their 
cloth export business through triangular 
deals whereby grants of raw cotton are made 
to underdeveloped countries on condition 
they exchange it for cloth woven in Japan, 
Hong Kong, United Kingdom, Germany, and 
elsewhere, save in the United States. Since 
all the competing countries of textile pro- 
duction have rigid restrictions ‘against im- 
ports of textiles into their home markets, 
none of which have been changed by the 
GATT association, it seems most unlikely 
that further concession by the United States 
would do anything for world trade except to 
make American markets a battleground for 
foreign competition. 


The second question relates to the disas- 
trous effect on our American economy fronr 
this policy of unjustified and inequitable dis- 
crimination by our own Government against 
American producers of textiles and apparel. 
They are compelled to operate under our high 
standards of social and labor legislation, are 
shut off from access to less costly foreign 
growths of raw cotton and are denied any 
part of our Government’s “‘fire sale” from the 
American surplus stocks of cotton. Whether 
the erasure of these industries and the jobs 
of 2 million textile and apparel workers 
should be accomplished gradually under 
GATT or in one fell swoop under free trade, 
the fact remains that indiscriminate entry 
of cheap foreign goods means wholesale elim- 
ination of American taxpayers and additions 
to relief rolls of entire American communi- 
ties. 

Has the cost of the Luce formula been ap- 
praised in terms of how many American in- 
dustries will be wrecked and how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of American workers will 
become social charges under the dole? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Ray BELL, 
President. 


Following is the Herald Tribune edi- 
torial of December 12 which is criticized 
in foregoing letter: 

NEEDED ACTS OF COURAGE 


Adiai Stevenson has properly called for 
acts of courage by both political parties. 


ee 
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As if in answer to him, a leading Republi- 
can—former Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce—has proclaimed a bold and imagina- 
tive economic program which all enlight- 
ened Republicans and Democrats should 
support. 

Here is the guts of it: 

Dissolve the Tariff Commission. 

Enact the trade-agreements extension. 

Kill the silly, Hearst-inspired “Buy 
American” Act. 

Do away with escape clauses that vitiate 
free trade. 

Join the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, thus making the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade more effective. 

All these are necessary steps toward the 
biggest and boldest step of all—proclaiming 
totally free trade for all our allies. 

Democrats are the historic supporters of 
free trade. If enough of them were to line 
up with Republicans to proclaim this as a 
bipartisan manifesto, it would have an 
electrifying effect on the forthcoming NATO 
meeting. It makes so much sense that you 
wonder why both sides don’t do it. 





Past and Present Role of House Reviewed 
and Analyzed by Representative Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most able colleagues, Representative 
STEWART L. UDALL, of Arizona, has con- 
tributed a significant chapter to the con- 
stantly growing history of the Congress 
at work. Representative UpALL’s out- 
standing essay, which appeared in the 
January 12 magazine section of the New 
York Sunday Times, is a sensitive analy- 
sis of the role ascribed to the House of 
Representatives by the Constitution, by 
usage and precedent, and by the practi- 
cal demands of the legislative process. 
In order that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle may have another op- 
portunity to read this important ar- 
ticle, I include it here. 

A CONGRESSMAN DEFENDS THE Hovuse—VAnrI- 
ous Factors HAVE CONSPIRED TO DOWNGRADE 
THE HousE—HERE, REPRESENTATIVE UDALL 
Orrers A REAPPRAISAL OF Its Basic ROLE 


(By Stewart L. UDALL) 


WaASHINGTON.—Each new session is a test- 
ing ground for the institutions of Congress, 
but recent events have indicated plainly that 
in 1958 the House of Representatives faces 
its biggest challenge. 

Within the past year a perceptive journal- 
ist has written that the House is not “carry- 
ing its weight” and is in danger of becoming 
a rubberstamp for the Executive, while an- 
other veteran Washington reporter has 
termed the Senate “the one touch of genius 
in the American political system.” 

Although I believe these pictures are some- 
what overdrawn, it is indisputable that the 
Senate is now playing the dominant role in 
our lawmaking process, however much it may 
hurt my colleagues to admit it. But this is 
not to say that the House is not doing its 
share of work in some sectors of the Wash- 
ington vineyard, nor to admit that its in- 
fluence is bound to decline. The truth is, 
I suspect, that when the whole picture is 
seen in perspective, the case for the House 
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is much stronger than its critics have real- 
ized 


In the first place, the floor of each House 
is its principal showcase and the Senate is 
most clearly superior in public debate, As 
even the best observers sometimes forget, 
however, the congressional House has many 
mansions. Thus, if the Senate has become 
the Nation’s great forum, one might say that 
the House—by the quality of its committee 
work—has become its workshop. It is no 
wonder, then, that hard-working House com- 
mittees at times follow Senate debates much 
like a cook who looks on while the hostess 
is praised for an excellent meal. 

It is also evident that cubits are added to 
the stature of the Senate by the ease with 
which some of its Members catch the public 
eye. ‘Although Senators speak for entire 
States and deserve greater attention than 
Representativse, their reputations frequently 
loom larger than life as a result of prefer- 
ment accorded them by newsmen. A strik- 
ing example of this type of upstaging oc- 
curred in 1955 when a policy statement 
issued by 20 of my colleagues got footnote 
treatment in the press; and a Senator, to our 
chagrin, made the front pages a week later 
by advancing the same ideas. 


But the truth of the matter is that his- 
tory itself has been a major influence in 
the downgrading of the House. There is, for 
instance, the factor of the Senate’s emer- 
gence as a truly national body, resulting 
from the direct election of its members. 
Also, we have witnessed the unprecedented 
gravitation of power to the Presidency dur- 
ing this century. And we have seen awe- 
some new world responsibilities thrust upon 
our Nation since the onset of World War 
II. All these things, to a degree, rather than 
substandard performances by the House, 
have added to executive and senatorial 
powers. 

Another irony of history is that in the 
one area—special duties—where the found- 
ers clearly sought to give the House su- 
premacy, their attempt has miscarried. As 
last year’s “battle of the budget” demon- 
strated so conclusively, the President, more 
than the House, now “initiates” appropria- 
tions legislation and has the power of the 
purse. And, to make matters worse for the 
hapless House, the vitality of the Senate’s 
power of supervision over our foreign affairs 
(thought to be an inferior special function 
by the founders) has steadily increased with 
the growth of our global commitments. 


Then, too, custom now dictates that most 
major bills be processed first by the House. 
In abiding this practice, the House con- 
sciously sacrifices its own prestige: not only 
is the Senate thereby invited to ponder the 
great issues at its leisure as a kind of legis- 
lative court of appeals, but it is assured the 
more dramatic role as well. Yet, although 
the House and its hard-working committees 
must on these occasions play Horatio to 
the Senate’s Hamlet, this is a small price 
to pay for the good legislation that is 
achieved. 


But if custom and history have been work- 
ing overtime against the lower body, it is 
apparent that the Constitution itself is do- 
ing even more to limit its potential. The 
hard truth is that the founders provided 
much stronger hereditary characteristics for 
the Senate than for the House. 


Each House of Congress is, in fact, a dual 
body: a constitutional institution which 
provides the broad framework, and an in- 
stitution of men. It is fair, I think, that 
within the institution of men Congressmen 
should be held accountable for mastering 
their environment. That is to say, Senators 
and Representatives must accept blame if 
they fail to devise rules and machinery 
which will enable them to accomplish their 
business efficieritly and democratically. But, 
conversely, we of the House contend it is 
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quite unfair to praise the Senate for the 
length of its stride, or blame the House for 
being short-winded, when the grand design 
of the founders fixed the congenital bone 
and gait of each House. The House, after 
all, is not another Senate. 

This may sound like a glib attempt to 
escape censure by pleading original sin, but 


- the Constitution has made it so. Its man. 


dates determine the tenure of Congressmen 
and fix the membership and special duties 
of their respective Houses. It has been my 
experience that the very nature of these 
mandates governs the actions of Congress. 
men in numerous and subtle ways. 

The tenure provisions, more than any 
other “hereditary” factor, exercise a meas. 
urable influence on the way Congressmen 
vote. Madison and Hamilton predicted tha 
6-year terms would serve to make the Sen- 
ate a stable body, while the shorter term 
would make the House susceptible to “the 
impulse of sudden passions” of the 
In the old phrase, the House will feel the 
heat, while the Senate may see the light, 
Each serves the country in its own way: if 
the House is more responsive, the Senate 
will usually be more responsible. Who 
should be surprised, then, if under such 
a system there are times when the House 
runs before approaching tides of public opin- 
ion, while the Senators, from higher ground, 
contemplate after the waves have broken? 

Of course, every Congressman likes to vote 
his convictions when he can, but he also 
wants to keep his seat. And if the next 
election is only a few months away, it is 
understandable that the average Representa- 
tive will be perhaps a little more inclined 
than the average Senator to follow the course 
of least resistance when a “gut” issue comes 
up. Those who complain that House Mem- 
bers spend too much time running errands 
for home folks, or respond too readily to the 
demands of pressure groups, are really mak- 
ing the charge that they are preoccupied 
with the next election—which is precisely 
what the founders intended. 

Of course, the Senator can play it safe, 
too,, but experience has taught him that 
most of the time he can break new ground 
with the expectation that in the years ahead 
voter opinion will come around to his point 
of view. On the other hand, he knows that 
quite frequently time will rescue him from 
a blender which might have caused his de- 
feat. 

While short tenure limits the foresight of 
the House, the unwieldy size of the body 
has muted its voice. As in most large as- 
semblies, debate in the House is controlled 
to the point where much of the discussion 
is not debate at all but a series of set 
speeches. It is worth noting that even the 
mother of parliaments, the 630-member 
House of Commons, long ago sacrificed free 
discussion on the altar of necessity. One 
wonders if the world’s greatest deliberative 
body would be praised for the quality of its 
debate if it had 435 members instead of 96? 

But even the House—whose 5-minute rule 
impartially muzzles both windbag and 
orator—has its high moments of debate, 
Anyone who has heard a RaYBuRN or & Hale 
LEcK go for the jugular of an issue knows 
that brevity can be the soul of public speech 
as well as of wit. 


However, even a stanch defender of t 
House must concede that many of its wo 
performances are not excusable an any 
grounds. There was the low point of the 
1957 session, for example, when the FBI 
files bill was whisked through co ee. 
and passed in such unseemly haste. It fe- 
mained for a dismayed freshman, FRANK 
Corrin of Maine, to ask pointedly: “Can we 
expect to add to the dignity of our 
of justice * * * without having conduc 
any hearings in depth, or seeking the rea 
soned advice of bench and bar?” I i 
too, a day in 1956 when the House 
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the commonsense counsel of a committee 
chairman, gave @ powerful lobby its way, and 
overwhelmingly passed a costly bill giving 


-automatic pensions to all 65-year-old vet- 


erans. And, again, there was a frantic 
afternoon in January 1955, when the House 
was stampeded into rubberstamping the 
Formosa resolution with only the slightest 


. pretense of real debate. 


But if the House has its bad days, there 
are other occasions when it provides invalu- 
able national leadership. Today’s reciprocal 
trade program is largely the result of force- 
ful action by the House in 1955. It is sig- 
nificant that im recent years the Cordell 
Hull of our Congress has not been a Senator, 
but the late Representative JERE Cooper of 
Tennessee, whose Committee on Ways and 
Means has had a dominant influence on our 
trade and tax policies. : 

In other fields the House and its commit- 
tees are more than holding their own: 
school-assistance legislation—now a matter 
of national concern, thanks to the sput- 
niks—has for some time been a_ special 
province of the House. And, year in and 
year out, the most demanding of all con- 
gressional chores has been discharged best 
by Representative Georce Manon, of Texas, 
and his subcommittee which scrutinizes the 
policies and spending plans of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It should be noted also 
that, contrary to the general impression, the 
House played the key role in the enactment 
of the historic civil-rights bill last summer, 
by passing a “strong” bill which made the 
issue compromisable in the Senate. 

There are good reasans why the House 
excels at committee work. While the Senate 
emphasizes its willingness to provide almost 
unlimited time for debate on any issue, the 
House displays an equal willingness to de- 
vote almost unlimited time to committee 
spadework. I have checked, and find that, 
during the last three sessions, one House 
committee spent more than 80 days process- 
ing school construction bills; its Senate 
counterpart spent just 12. During the same 
period another House committee spent 79 
days, against 16 in the Senate, studying the 
natural gas bill. Extreme examples, perhaps, 
but they confirm the point. 

This willingness, harnessed to the House’s 
extra manpower, becomes one of its prin- 
cipal assets. Vital Senate hearings are 
often conducted by 4 or 6 members, but 2 
or 3 times as many minds probe at the same 
issue in a similar House inquiry. Then 
there is the added fact that the House is 
more streamlined, and Representatives— 
who, with few exceptions, serve on 
only one committee—devote more time and 
become more expert in the problems that 
come before them. Inevitably, a Senator 
Who has multiple committee assignments 
must spread his time so thin that he cannot 
effectively participate in the type of pains- 
taking hearings conducted by most House 
committees. 

As a result, the Senate is mIclined to let 
the better-equipped House be the work- 
horse and the real decider in the field of 
regional and secondary legislation. This ex- 

why such diverse groups as Indians, 
conservationists and postal workers regard 
the House as their stronghold. 

An unwritten rule of the Senate club is 
that regional legislation is the business of the 
Senators from that region, and too often a 
bill is passed simple because Senator X wants 
it. The Senate does so without misgivings, 

ing full well that tough-minded House 
eigh each pro- 
posal against the broad national interest. 

When all of the explaining and defending 
is done, however, there is still the hard fact 
that the House does not live up to its full 
Potential. In addition to a 4-year term (con- 
current with the President's), what other 
Temedies might be prescribed to improve the 
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quality of the House’s performance? Let me 
outline the most promising ones. 

First, the House could readily upgrade it- 
self as a national forum by adopting a rule 
allowing a climactic closing debate of 2 or 3 
hours on major bills. This debate should 
preferably take place after a bill has been 
perfected by amendments; the mpst knowl- 
edgeable spokesmen on each side could then 
sum up their cases. 

Secondly, House Members could continue 
to lead the way in reforming the committee 
system. (The Senate is tradition-bound in 
this area, and the arbitrary powers exercised 
by its chairmen will surely cause increasing 
embarrassment to that institution.) If the 
House can succeed in substituting the demo- 
cratic process for the exercise of one-man 
rule in all of its committees, it will in time 
regain a large measure of its prestige. 

A third suggestion would be that the House 
show fresh enterprise in using its investiga- 
tive powers. This is a sector where the Sen- 
ate has stolen many marches in recent years. 
(A House committee started to inquire into 
labor-management racketeering in 1953, and 
suddenly abandoned the project at the 
threshold.) Adequate funds, a good staff, 
and hardworking committeemen are the in- 
gredients of any successful investigation, and 
the House has only itself to blame if it does 
not keep abreast in this field. 

And, finally, the whole country would be 
in the House’s debt if we put our manpower 
and vigor to full use in providing foreign 
policy surveillance. The chief reason our 
foreign-aid programs have been floundering 
lately is that Congress, and the country, 
have had too few facts on the actual opera- 
tion of these programs. It should be plain 
that we would have a much easier time un- 
derstanding and carrying out our policies 
that affect India or Poland, for example, if 
congressional groups were more familiar at 
first hand with the forces at work in these 
countries. 

Interestingly enough, an excellent pattern 
has already been set in this field. Repre- 
sentative FRaANCEs P. BoLTon of Ohio (who, 
incidentally, has paid her constituents the 
high compliment of believing that they 
value good work abroad better than fence- 
mending speeches at home). made a strenuous 
3-month study mission in the fall of 1955 to 
24 African countries, and her comprehensive 
report stamped her as, perhaps, the leading 
congressional authority on that continent. 
If the Bolton idea were applied on a larger 
scale, one wonders how quickly the House’s 
stock would begin to rise. 

For all its shortcomings the House has 
many opportunities to win, and keep, the 
esteem of the country. But it is obvious, 
too, that the House can these oppor- 
tunities only if it is willing tc break new 
ground, and if individual Members are will- 
ing to share a heavier load of work. There, 
as I see it, is the real challenge to the House 
today. 


t 





On Going Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13,1958 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Spéaker, while 
I was at home last year, one of my 
friends, Hugh Eagle, of Harrison, Ark., 
died. He was a wonderful person, out of 
one of the great families of the Arkansas 





which has produced not only a governor 
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but many other leaders, businessmen, 
and civic leaders. 

His brother, J. D. Eagle, is one of the 
leading businessmen at Fayetteville, 
Ark., in my district and is my friend. 
I think a poem which he wrote and read 
at the funeral of his brother, Hugh, has 
such appeal that I want you to share it. 
The poem and his comments are in- 
cluded in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks: 

In MEMORIAM 
(By J. D. Eagle) 


The poem below, written in October 1946, 
was instanced by a visit to my old home at 
Bellefonte, Ark., where my family was liv- 
ing when my only brother, Hugh Eagle, and 
I entered the University here as freshmen 
a half century ago this fall. It is proffered 
in memory of this same brother who died a 
few days ago, October 15, and in memory of 
those, living and dead, who gathered on the 
campus here in that other year; many of 
whose scions will be returning to their alma 
mater for homecoming this same weekend. 


ON GOING HOME 


I want to go back home again; 
Back where I used to know 

A house that stood upon a hill, 
A woodland just below. 


I want to go back home again 
When autumn comes around, 

To see the wild geese flying south 
The walnuts on the ground, 


I want to go back home again 
And see the shocks of corn; 
The apples in the cellar, piled, 

The hay up in the barn. 


I want to go back home again 
And stand upon the stair 
And listen to my mother’s call 

To hear my evening prayer. 


Last night, I went back home again, 
But everything was still; 

Gone was the house I used to know, 
The trees up on the hill. 


And yet, in dreams, I see that home; 
The porch, the stair, the hearth: 
Though years have passed, it still remains 
The dearest place on earth. 


The evening falls; it won’t be long 
Until I, too, shall go 

To join those loved ones who once lived 
Back where I used to know. 





A Leok at Dick Nixon at Age 45 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Vice President celebrated his 
45th birthday. At the young age of 45 
he has compiled a record of service to 
our country that is virtually unprece- 
dented. He was an attorney in the 
Office of Price Administration, served 
overseas during World War II as a naval 
officer, represented my district in Con- 
gress for two terms, became a Senator 
from California in 1950 and has twice 
been elected Vice President of the 
United States, 
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Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you and 
all the Members of the House join in 
extending birthday congratulations and 
best wishes to the Vice President. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in my remarks at this point an edi- 
torial which appeared in the San Diego 
Union on January 9, 1958. 

The editorial follows: 

A Loox at Dick Nixon aT AGE 45 


Sometime during the last election cam- 
paign, a newsman coined the phrase, “the 
new NIxon.” 

The description surprised most close 
friends of Vice President RicHarp NIXxon. 
But it is justified today in the sense that, 
while the Vice President may not have 
changed overnight from old to new, the eval- 
uation of him by a large segment of the 
public has changed. 

When Mr. Nrxon was inaugurated 5 years 
ago, it was popular to look at him as a young 
man who had just passed age 40. Many 
wondered if the age gave him the maturity 
necessary to serve ably as President—ii he 
were called upon. 

Today, Mr. Nrxon celebrates his 45th birth- 
day. There no longer is much talk of his 
age. At this point he is 3 years older than 
was Theodore Roosevelt when he became 
President, a year younger than U. S. Grant 
and 2 years younger than Grover Cleveland. 
He is 5 years older than Senator JOHN KEN- 
NEDY, one of the leading Democratic candi- 
dates for President. 

Actually, age is relative. It is doubtful if 
many men in history have undergone the 
intense maturing experiences afforded the 
Vice President during these last 5 years. 

Three times the President’s illness has 
placed Mr. Nrxon in the trying position of 
helping to guide the Nation without making 
any move which would give the impression 
he would seize control from the President. 

The Vice President handled the situation 
delicately and effectively. 

During these 5 years, Mr. Nrxon has stud- 
ied firsthand today’s international problems. 
In missions for the President, he traveled 
from the shadow of the Asian Bamboo Cur- 
tain to the darkness of the Iron Curtain 
which separates Hungary and Austria. 

The Vice President has been in the fore- 
front in carrying the administration legisla- 
tive program to Congress. His influence on 
the formation of that program has increased 
as the respect for him within the adminis- 
tration has skyrocketed. 

Perhaps as a result of visiting every State 
in the Union, Mr. Nrxon has retained an ac- 
curate appraisal of the opinions of the Amer- 
ican public. 

Skill, intelligence and the willingness of 
the President to train the Vice President 
have been key factors in the gains Mr. N1Ixon 
has made in 5 important years. But not to 
be overlooked is his tremendous capacity for 
work—frequently 18 hours a day, 6 days a 
week. 

Is this a new Nrxon? This is a matter of 
opinion. But there can be little question 
that at age 45, this is an able and mature 
RicHarp Nixon who occupies the Nation’s 
second highest office. 





A Salute to Bernard M. Baruch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the holi- 
day season brought me many beautiful 
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messages. One that will be given a spe- 
cial. place of honor in my personal 
archives came from that beloved and 
revered elder statesman, Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

His eternal youth was typified by his 
statement, “I wish I were only 80 again, 
I would be hitting the trail hard.” 

I must share with my colleagues and 
with all Americans a great principle 
which we too often ignore and which 
Mr. Baruch put so well in these words: 

If we had practiced more discipline and 
less desire for temporary comforts, we would 
not be fearful of our future. 


Permit me to add to my remarks, this 
tribute to a great man as it appeared in 
the American Weekly of December 29, 
1957, as follows: 

Wuat Are WE WILLinc To Give Up? 
(By Bernard M. Baruch) 


We face a challenge. It was expressed 
weil by an item I clipped from a newspaper 
back in 1947. It told of a boast made by a 
Soviet general that the western democracies 
were bound to be defeated because they 
would not make the necessary sacrifices. 
The western democracies prized their living 
standards too highly to accept the disciplines 
to put guns over butter. 

The Soviet Government though, the gen- 
eral boasted, would force the sacrifices to 
mobilize. A lean, hungry, but mobilized 
Russia would overrun a Western World 
which couldn’t bring itself to mobilize—in 
time. 

Wherever we have won in the cold war, 
it has been where we made the necessary 
sacrifices. Wherever we have lost, it has been 
where we failed to give up what was needed 
to insure victory. 

Again and again we have tried to evade 
this truth. We have acted as if an effective 
foreign policy could be laid down by making 
a fine speech or by proclaiming lofty aims. 

For a time we seem to be getting away 
with this masquerade of words that some 
call foreign policy. Then something hap- 
pens, as in Korea or Indochina, which strips 
off the mask and shows that our foreign 
policy is worth no more—nor less—than our 
ability to see that policy through with men 
and other resources. 

And so it will always be. The acid test 
of any policy we lay down—and it is a test 
the Soviets will be sure to put us to—will 
always be our answer to one question: 

What are we willing to give up to see that 
policy through? 

Those who argue against universal mili- 
tary training, or readiness to mobilize, be- 
cause these things infringe on the freedoms 
for which we are fighting, mistake both the 


nature of the cold war and ‘the nature of 


government. 

The only freedom man can ever have is 
the freedom to discipline himself. That is 
what we are fighting for, to maintain our 
right to self-discipline instead of having the 
disciplines of slavery and tyranny thrust 
upon us by.a conquering enemy. 

The test is not one of faith but of per- 
formance. It will not be enough to demon- 
strate that we believe in self-government. 
We must succeed in making self-government 
work, first by thinking our problems 
through, and second, disciplining ourselves 
to whatever actions may be necessary. 

Think. 


Discipline. 

Those are the two weapons we must rely 
on in this crucial battle in man rb ‘war 
to govern himself. If that battle is lost, the 


cause of self-government will sink into 
eclipse not to rise again until after a new 
dark age of worldwide slavery has been 
undergone. 





To sum up, on this vital issue’ of many 
ability to govern himself, we must now either 
put up or be shut up. 





Justice for Ireland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, no man with 
Irish blood in his veins will ever be truly 
happy until the whole of Ireland is united 
and independent. And no man is a 
stonger advocate of justice for Ireland 
than one of my constituents, Mr. William 
J. Conlon, of 23 Breed Street, Lynn, Mass, 
The knowledge he has acquired of the 
history and traditions of the “‘Emerald 
Isle,” is a labor of love for Bill Conlon, 
So that we shall never relax in our efforts 
to promote a united Ireland, he brings to 
our attention the following story that 
appeared in a recent issue of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News. I ask unani- 
mous consent to reprint in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp this open letter to British 
labor leaders in support of the unifica- 
tion of Ireland: 

CoNnLON SENDS Open LETTER TO BRITISH 

LABOR LEADER 

(William J. Conlon, of 23 Breed Street, a 
local authority on Irish history, submitted 
the following article, an open letter to Brit- 
ish labor leaders, entitled, “Withdraw British 
Troops From Irish Soil,” written by Michael 
J. Quill, International President of the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union of America. It was sent 
to Aueurin Bevan, M. P., British Labor Party 
leader. The article follows: ) 

Dear BRoTHER BevaAN: As one trade union- 
ist to another I write to express my personal 
appreciation, as well as that of the American 
trade-union movement for your statement 
on June 6, as the chief spokesman of the 
British Labor Party. On foreign affairs, you 
are quoted in the New York Times as having 
said that all British colonies, large and small, 
should have self-rule, including the island of 
Cyprus (now in full scale revolt against 
British rule), and Pitcairn Island (in the 
Pacific), which has a population of 130 per- 
sons. 

Needless to say, we of the American trade- 
union movement hail your statement on for- 
eign policy particularly that there is such 4 
strong possibility that your party may be 
called by the British people in the near fu- 
ture, to form the next government in Eng- 
land. However it is difficult to understand & 
foreign policy statement by the British La- 
bor Party which fails to mention the neces- 
sity for complete freedom from British rule of 
1 of your oldest neighbors and colonies—the 
6 counties of Northern Ireland. As long 8 
this suicidal policy prevails, the British peo 
ple can expect only turmoil, strife and blood- 
shed, not only from the inhabitants of North- 
ern Ireland, but from the freedom-loving 
people of southern Ireland as well. 

Brother Bevan, I know you will agree when 
I say that time is running out for British 
colonialism, be it in Ireland, Cypxus, or any 
other corner of the British Empire. The 
facts are undisputable. Since 1900 your 
majesty’s government has been driven out of 
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with a population of 546,000,000. 
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your government has been forced to abandon 
its domination of the following countries: 


Country and year: Population 
Australia, WP ecpinwcecnccine 9, 000, 000 
New Zealand, 1907_.....--... 2, 000, 000 
South Africa, 1910__._---_-.. 13, 500, 000 
Southern Ireland, 1921_____- 3, 000, 000 
Egypt, 1922.26. cncnsno-- 2-0 22, 500, 000 
Sordan, - TOpteceenentdheosenset 1, 500, 000 
BGicc, “TO io cceavtetis cenperarnits aed 377, 000, 000 
Ma i Cah, Be 0 ion tonteneiern mein ces 76, 000, 00O 
Sse; Ts tects e awe 19, €30, 000 
Sorel,  Taiiishete titi Rerdecn scan 2, 000, 000 
Sudan, 1966205...2-5235,.5.5. 8, 500, 000 
Ghana (Gold Coast)... 4, 000, 000: 

Total, 138 countries_____. 546, 000, 000 


None of these countries was abandoned 
in a peaceful manner by the British crown. 
Is there any logical reason why, in the year 
1957, the British Labor Party should not go 
all out for the complete independence of 
Ireland? History records that the British 
Labor Party condemned the proposal for the 
partition of Northern Ireland from the main 
body of the country. The partition was ab- 
surd in the eyes of your party. 

By what reasoning then does the British 
Labor Party in 1957 justify the maintenance 
of thousands of armed British soldiers and 
other personnel in the six counties of 
Northern Ireland? These soldiers, if given a 
free choice,.certainly would prefer to return 
toEngland. They find most distasteful their 
assigned tasks which force them to be asso- 
ciated with A and B Specials of North East 
Ulster—the 1957 headhunters and counter- 
parts of Sir Hammer Greenwood’s Black and 
Tans and auxiliaries, who were forcibly 
ejected by the people of Southern Ireland 
during the regime of Lloyd George in 1921. 

The press of June 6 report you stated it is 
the British Labor Party’s objective to estab- 
lish democratic institutions for internal self- 
government in all the smali British terri- 
tories, as well as in the larger ones, stress- 
ing the fact that the strategic importance 
of a territory should not affect its right to 
self-determination. 

Brother Bevan, prior to 1938, Your Majes- 
ty's government declared it imperative to 
the survival of the British Navy that it hold 
Beal Island in Bantry Bay, and Spike Island 
in Queenstown Harbor, under the British 
flag. But time, force and public opinion 
encouraged your government to disentangle 
its naval forces from these islands. It is 
utterly inconceivable in the year 1957 in the 
age of atomic warhead, guided missile, and 
the intercontinental bomber, that Her Maj- 
esty’s government could not survive without 
the ports of Derry and Belfast, to which it 
never had a legal or moral right. ~ 

At the founding Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Free Trade Unions 
held in London in 1949, which I had the 
honor of attending as one of the delegates 
of the American labor movement, a unani- 
mous petition, signed by every delegate from 
North America, including the United States 
and Canada, was presented on the question 
of the abolition of Irish ition. The pol- 
icy of the American labor movement is still 
unequivocally in favor of the abolition of 
Trish partition. 

We sincerely hope it can be achieved in 
the shortest possible time without further 
turmoil or bloodshed. For us the freedom 
of Ireland is as urgent, necessary, and just, 
a the freedom of Pitcairn Island in the Pa- 
tific Ocean with 130 persons population. 

Speaking as an American trade unionist of 
Trish birth and in the warm fellowship of our 
Mutual interest in the progress and de- 


velopment of the free world labor movement, 


Tsay to you, Brother Bevan, in view of all 
that. has transpired in the last 57 years, it 
Makes much more sense for your party to 
Sdvocate the peaceful withdrawal of British 


_ Woops from Northern Ireland now—before a 
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new generation of Irishmen will be com- 
pélled to dynamite them out of their coun- 
try. Peaceful withdrawal of British troops 
from the soil of Ireland today will make it 
possible for the Irish people to form an-all- 
inclusive 32 county National Government 
and to establish friendly relations with the 
British Government and the British people 
in the same way any other independent state 
maintains relations with your Government. 
We, in the American labor movement will be 


' watching with great expectations the British 


Labor Party’s annual conference in Septem- 
ber, when its foreign policy resolution will 
be adopted. With warmest fraternal greet- 
ings from the Transport Workers Union of 
America, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 2 

MIeHAEL J. QUILL, 
International President. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many tributes to our beloved Speaker on 
the. occasion of his birthday one of the 
most eloquent and pertinent was an 
editorial in the Washington Star for 
January 9 titled “To the Spirit of 76”. 
Because I think that this thoughtful 
editorial so admirably represents the 
feeling of the people of the Nation, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the ap- 
pendix of the-Recorp: The editorial 
follows: 

To THE Spirit or "76 

Sam RayYegurn first took his seat in the 
House of Representative on the day Wood- 
row Wilson was inaugurated President of 
the United States. It was March 4, 1913, 
and the world was at peace. Mr. Wilson’s 
preoccupation, in his inaugural address, was 
with domestic affairs. He promised the Ne- 
tion that the tariff would be revised, but 
without injury to business; that the cur- 
rency would be reformed, but without in- 
jury to credit; that the natural resources 
would be conserved, but without injury to 
development. The Democratic Party would 
function as a “new broom,” Mr. Wilson said, 
to give the country the political “house 
cleaning” it had asked in the November 
elections. 

There was little or no foreign news in the 
papers, no warnings of any impending crisis 
at home or abroad. If anybody mentioned 
outer-space, it went unrecorded. There was 
one echo on that inauguration day, however, 
that sounds familiar now. Only a few 
hours before the inauguration ceremony, the 
“lame duck” session of the 62d Congress had 
quit after resolving a bitter deadlock over 
the naval appropriation bill for $140.7 mil- 
lion. The issue was whether to authorize 
the building of one or two new battleships 
and the final decision was to authorize only 
one. Even so, agreement was reached only 
after an appeal that “Members should forget 
politics when it comes to caring-for national 
defense.” ; 

Mr. Sam has been with us ever since, serv- 
ing through times of crisis that were real 
enough, including great wars, a great de- 
pression, and a multitude of other nationally 
distressing events. There are no others now 
in the House who have served longer, and 
surely no others who have served with 
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greater or more imperturbable effectiveness. 
As Speaker of the House today, he has filled 
that office longer than any other man. And 
his service has helped prove the truth of 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon’s farewell words as the 
62d Congress came to an end: “The office of 
the Speaker of the House is a great office, 
with great responsibilities.” Mr. Sam has 
helped make it great, helped keep it great 
and, through the many crises which were 
not to be foreseen in 1913, has met his great 
responsibilities. 

In today’s crisis, there is strength for all 
in his faith in the. American political sys- 
tem. It is good to have him still on the job, 
and to join with those who wished him 
many happy returns on his 76th birthday 
earlier this week. 





Leadership Rests on Democrats in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean eloquently calls atten- 
tion to the role of the Democratic Party 
as Congress assembles for the second ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. Grave for- 
eign and domestic problems confront the 
Nation today and the people are looking 
to the Democrats for initiative and lead- 
ership. The editorial follows: 
LEADERSHIP ROLE Now RESTS ON DEMOCRATS 

IN CONGRESS 


The Democratic Party has an almost un- 
paralleled opportunity for service as Congress 
meets again in Washington today. 

There is little hope for vigorous guidance 
by the Republican administration, as pres- 
ently constituted, in the face of grave for- 
eign and domestic problems. 

President Eisenhower is going to submit 
his own program, upon which associates have 
been working for some time, but it will not 
be the last word on legislation. It involves 
the budget, a repair job on the defense organ- 
ization, foreign aid, and other overriding 
issues. These recommendations will be given 
the consideration they deserve. 

But it is to the Democrats—the loyal oppo- 
sition—to whom the people are looking for 
initiative and leadership. It is true that the 
majority party cannot direct the foreign af- 
fairs of the Nation, but it wields a greater 
influence than it has since 1953. Inevitably 
some partisanship will creep into the picture, 
but the country will benefit if it is held to a 
minimum. 

There is no thought of challenging Mr. 
Eisenhower’s power as the elected Chief Ex- 
ecutive, but a readiness exists to take on re- 
sponsibilities of a kind heretofore left ex- 
clusively to the While House. Behind this 
decision, there is a realization that the 
President must be circumscribed in his ef- 
forts and that the country demands action. 

This is going to be a skeptical Congress as 
far as the administration’s programs are 
concerned, and the feeling of doubt is not 
confined to one party alone. 

As of now there is a question of whether 
Democratic moderates will prevail over their 
more belligerent associates, but the feeling is 
that extremists are in the minority. In the 
Republican Party the same problem exists, 
but this is assuredly no time for the old 
guard forces to take over. 
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Something will have to be done to restore 
the balance of power upset by Russian sput- 
niks and intercontinental missiles, and it is 
here that the administration may need more 
direction than advice. When the country 
has reached a point of extreme danger be- 
cause of lassitude and wrong policies in high 
places, and when there can well be more of 
the same without wise counsel, the adminis- 
trative vacuum must be filled by the only 
means possible. 

Concrete congressional actions are likely 
to force greater centralization of authority 
over missile production and make necessary 
the expenditure of all the money that is 
needed. 

his will result from what is known of the 
secret Gaither report and the more recent 
findings of the Rockefeller studies group, 
both of whom point out our rapidly deterio- 
rating position in the military race with Rus- 
sia. Added to these is the resignation of 
Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin who stands ready 
to sacrifice his career to correct Pentagon 
errors and encourage a more unified com- 
mand. More about the situation which 
forced him out will be learned by Senate 
investigators. 

As for increased foreign-aid funds, the 
changing situation calls for an open mind 
by those who properly voted for reductions 
last year in the light of what the adminis- 
tration had led them to believe. Signifi- 
cantly, there has been no lack of finances 
for this purpose since the 85th Congress 
ended its first session last summer. Instead, 
some of the emergency funds finally voted 
in 1957 are as yet unspent. If the program 
has suffered, it could only be through 
administration inertia. 

There is an obvious reason for the steady 
decline of Republican power in both the 
Senate and House. It stems from a growing 
lack of confidence in policies which have led 
to recession and confusion. It reflects dis- 
satisfaction with the regency rule that has 
come after Mr. Eisenhower's latest illness. 

To such an extent has the ship of state 
been drifting that the people have every 
cause to turn to the Democrats, who have 
been so pointedly excluded from adminis- 
tration councils in the past 5 years. That is 
where their hope lies in a crisis which never 
should have arisen. 





H. R. 9882 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 9 I introduced H, R. 9882, a 
bill to fulfill the continuing trust re- 
sponsibility of the Government growing 
out of an agreement entered into dur- 
ing World War II. This agreement in- 
volves $1,407,976.96 which was earned by 
civilian public-service workers doing 
work of national importance as provided 
under the draft law in lieu of military 
service. The*'money was to have been 
paid over to the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors, the official non- 
Government liaison agency between the 
Selective Service System and 47 reli- 
gious denominations, for war rehabilita- 
tion work. 

Because the Comptroller General felt 
that this could not be done without en- 
abling legislation by the Congress the 
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fund was deposited in the United States 
Treasury where it remains in trust for 
the National Service Board for Reli- 
gious Objectors. The money appropri- 
ated by this bill will be used for foreign 
rehabilitation and refugee relief and re- 
settlement programs in accordance with 
the original agreement. 

In order to insure adequate control- 
ling of the programing of the money, the 
bill further provides that disbursement 
of the money would be made upon ap- 
proval of the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, and that in making this approval, 
the Director of Selective Service will 
have available the counsel of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, 
which is a Government agency in the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 
I earnestly invite the attention of the 
membership of the House to this legis- 
lation which will complete an agreement 
which should not be permitted to con- 
tinue unresolved. 





Tribute to the Late Henderson L. Lanham, 
of Georgia 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, HENDERSON 
L. LANHAM was one of the most conscien- 
tious and capable legislators to have been 
sent to the House from Georgia, which 
has produced so many vigorous public 
servants in the United States Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM represented the Seventh 
District of Georgia with distinction. 
The tragic accident which caused his 
death deeply saddened the citizens of 
Georgia and his many friends through- 
out our Nation. 


Born in Rome, Ga., in 1888, HENDERSON 
LANHAM early in life proved his worth. 
He was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
the University of Georgia, received his 
law degree from Georgia in 1911, and 
the master of arts degree from Harvard 
University in 1912. Subsequently he en- 
tered the practice of law in Rome, Ga., 
and began a distinguished career of pub- 
lic service, which continued until his 
death. His qualifications were recog- 
nized and rewarded by his return to 
Congress on six consecutive elections. 
His congressional career included serv- 
ice on the Public Works, Government 
Operations, Foreign Affairs, and Appro- 
priations Committees of the House. 

From the beginning of his public 
career he exhibited a grasp of the in- 
tricate and vital problems of govern- 
ment. He said what he believed. Mr. 
LANHAM once said of himself, “I am a 
progressive without being radical.” He 
also once said that his greatest regret 
upon being elected was that he would 
have to leave his rose garden. 


He brought to the United States Con- 
gres a fine mind, a high devotion to re- 
sponsibility, and a friendliness which 


have produced a sharp sense of logs 
among his colleagues. 


I had frequent contact with Mr. Lan- 


HAM at the weekly congressional prayer 
breakfast. I knew him intimately and 
regarded him as one of my best friends 
and personally feel a great loss in his 
passing. I wish to extend to his family 
my heartfelt sympathy. 





The Runaway Court—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
is . 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opinion is important in considering goy- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, this editorial which is one of a 
series appearing in the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star under dates of October 21, 
23, 26, 28, 30, and November 1 and 3, 


1957: 
THE Runaway Court—I 


Something has gone wrong at the roots of 
America’s Government. The three-way bal- 
ance of constitutional authority is tipping 
crazily. Alarmed lawmakers have introduced 
a dozen serious proposals in Congress to 
shackle the United States Supreme Court 
within the limits of the Constitution. The 
President strongly, though inadvertently, 
has expressed dissatisfaction with his ap< 
pointees to the Court. Governors, bar as- 
sociations, respected attorneys, even lower 
courts, have shown open dismay at the way 
the Supreme Court is going. Every forum 
of free opinion has added its criticism on one 
count or another. 

There has never been another such clamor 
against the High Court, which depends as 
surely as do executive or legislative branches 
upon the consent of the governed for its 
authority. The Court has been the hub of 
turmoil many times before, most recently 
as a result of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Court-packing scheme, but always be- 
fore it has had more friends than traducers 
in the places where public opinion begins. 
Today the tide of influence is setting against 
the Court, no matter where the minor cross- 
eurrents stirred by its separate decisions run. 

The Court is engaged in a race which, if 
persisted in, can be won only by destroying 
the governmental system we revere. It is 
competing against time to enforce new doc- 
trines before nebulous public resentment 
becomes hardened public resistance. It has 
on its side the die-hard popular belief, which 
is false as a china nestegg, that the law is 
what the Court says it is. In a constitu- 
tional crisis such as the Court is precipitat- 
ing, vague generalities cannot continue 
win acceptance. The public is already stir- 
ring to awareness that the Court is not am 
originator, but an instrument of the law. 

In the struggle that is shaping up, intel- 
ligent decisions can be supported only out 
of full understanding of the issues. 
Star intends to present a series of editorials, 
of which this is the first, dealing with the 
causes, the proof, and the impact of the 
Court’s defection, and with possible defenses 
against it. At the outset it should be re 
called what the Court’s position is in our 
Government. No other operation of the 
pons system is so thoroughly misundef- 
s 
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One article and one amendment to the 
Constitution relate directly to the Supreme 
Court. Another article defines the supreme 
law of the land without mentioning the 
Court at all. 

Article III provides: “The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress may, from time to time, 
ordain and establish.” Notice that this ju- 
dicial power is not regarded by the Consti- 
tution as indivisible. It does not say that 
the power is vested in “one Supreme Court, 
to be administered by it through such in- 
ferior courts.” It says the power belongs to 
the Supreme Court and the inferior courts. 

This was not a slip of the pen. The men 
who wrote the Constitution did not intena 
the Supreme Court to be, in fact, supreme. 
They made this undeniably clear when, in 
the same article III (sec. 2) they decreed 
that ‘the Supreme Court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” Nothing 
could be clearer. Congress is given the sole 
right to divide the judicial power between the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts. 

All other references in the Constitution to 
judicial power set up limitations; none grants 
broader authority. The 11th amendment for- 
bids the Federal judiciary to act in cases 
brought against one State by a citizen of 
another State. There are numerous provi- 
sions detailing what the courts may not do. 
They may not, for example, deny trial by 
jury in criminal prosecutions. 

In article VI the Constitution comes di- 
rectly to grips with the question, What is 
the supreme law of the land? It says: “This 
Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
No mention at all is made of the Supreme 
Court. The law is what the Constitution 
says it is and what Congress acting within 
constitutional limits says it is. 

No Federal Court has any legal authority 
whatsoever to rule out or alter a law passed 
by Congress unless the law violates the Con- 
stitution. No Federal court has any author- 
ity or right to change the Constitution by so 
much as one word, either by interpretation 
or subterfuge. To do so is as illegal as 
armed robbery, and deserves no more respect. 

We are, all of us, as morally bound to re- 
sist usurpation of power by the Supreme 
Court, or any other court, as we are to resist 
any other violation of the law. 





The Late Henderson Lanham, of Georgia 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 





er, I would like to join with my other 


colleagues in paying tribute to Judge 
HENDERSON LANHAM. His tragic passing 
has saddened us all and his presence, 
Suidance, and wise counsel will be greatly 
during the days that are before us. 

I was fortunate in that our offices were 
opntaae other so that I had 
ity to see and talk with 

Judge Lannam many times and enjoy a 
close association with him and benefit 
from his advice and counsel. My father 
Was a classmate of Judge Lannam’s at 
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the University of Georgia, so that before 
I came to Congress, I had had the priv- 
ilege of knowing and respecting him, as 
my father did before me, and to admire 
him for his many outstanding qualities 
and fine character. 

He was a man of strong convictions, 
ever ready to speak those convictions. 
He had a broad outlook on life, but was 
entirely devoted to his own district and 
State. Aman of integrity and principle, 
Judge LanHam had a quiet dignity that 
brought him recognition and respect in 
all places. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of 
meeting and knowing Judge LANHAM’S 
daughter. and fine grandchildren, to 
whom he was greatly devoted. To them 
he has left a fine heritage and a knowl- 
edge that he lived a great life to the 
fullest, with a calm and deep abiding 
faith in the future beyond. To them I 
would like to express my deepest sym- 
pathy in their great loss. 

We have all lost a great American. 
He will be sorely missed in the days that 
lie ahead. 





Milwaukee Journal Finds “Litile” or 
“Nothing” New in State of Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial review 
of the President’s state of the Union 
message. The editorial appeared in the 
January 10 edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal: 

NOTHING BOLD OR SPECIFIC 


President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union message did not offer the bold and 
specific program of action that many Ameri- 
cans hoped for. It is unlikely that it will 
stir any national sense of sacrifice or ur- 
gency. 

True, Mr. Eisenhower admitted, for the 
first time publicly, the real dangers we 
face and our lag behind the Soviets in some 
fields. He-admitted, too, that most of us 
did not anticipate the world psychological 
effect of the successful Russian sputniks. 
“Most of us,” presumably, means himself and 
his administration. 

The message must be judged mainly, how- 
ever, on its recommendations. These were 
concerned, by the President’s definition, with 
security and peace. There was little new in 
connection with security. There was noth- 
ing at all significant so far as the vital mat- 
ter of peace is concerned. 

The request for more billions for missiles 
and other advanced weapons had been 
previously announced. 

There was nebulous talk about reform of 
the Defense Department and about halting 
harmful interservice rivalry. By words and 
facial expression (as TV watchers saw it), 
the President indicated that he is not con- 
vinced that such rivalry is doing any dam- 
age. Anyhow, as he put it, his conclusions 
have not been finalized. 

It must be kept in mind, in connection 
with both weapons development and mili- 
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tary reform, that the present administra- 
tion is largely responsible for present weak- 
nesses. This is particularly true in the lack 
of service unification. 

General Eisenhower demanded such reform 
in 1945, joined in urging a unification pro- 
gram on Congress in 1947. He was called in 
by President Truman to make unification 
work in 1949. He promised workable reor- 
ganization in a major campaign speech in 
1952. Yet now, after 5 years in the White 
House, he is pledging Pentagon reform 
anew—if it is needed. 

The President spoke well of the continued 
need of maintaining and strengthening the 
free-worid security system through trade 
and aid. The Communist peril today is eco- 
nomic as well as military; Soviet Russia’s 
foreign-aid program is being accelerated 
throughout Asia and Africa. 

There is a real danger that Congress, in 
seeking cash for new military programs, will 
Slash anew our foreign-aid efforts. The 
President pointed out convincingly that this 
would be dangerous and false economy—our 
foreign programs are an integral part of our 
own defense efforts. He will have to fight, 
as he has not fought in sessions past, to 
make this view prevail. 

It was in connection with the subject of 
peace that the Efsenhower message was most 
discouraging. Once again there was no evi- 
dence that the United States, under Eisen- 
hower, has a determination eagerly to seek 
means of easing world tensions through ne- 
gotiation or conciliation. 

A few words, yes! The President said we 
seek total peace. What does this mean? 
We will go an extra mile. Yet, under the 
inflexible Dulles, we refuse to talk with 
Russia’s leaders. We offer to join hands 
with the Soviets in eliminating malaria (a 
program well advanced already under 
United Nations auspices) on the very day 
that Moscow again broadcasts to the world 
a detailed and comprehensive peace pro- 
posal. 

The Kremlin program may not be sincere 
or realistic. But to the people of the 
world—hungering for peace and hopeful 
that the terrible weapons being built will 
never be used—it appears to be a persistent 
seeking for peace. To an attentively listen- 
ing world, President Eisenhower, unfortu- 
nately, gave no such picture of the United 
States. 

Overall, the state of the Union message 
left the impression that the administration 
is still preoccupied with policies and a 
tempo inadequate to the age we live in. 





California Attorney’s Comments on 
Presidential Disability Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important. legal question facing our 
country is: How can we provide the Fed- 
eral Government with uninterrupted 
leadership in the event of physical dis- 
ability of the President? President 
Eisenhower has urged early action by 
the Congress to meet this problem. 

Recently, I sent a questionnaire to the 
members of the California bar soliciting 
views on this important issue. A great 
volume of replies has been received. I 
believe the opinions of my fellow law- 
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yers in California would be beneficial 
to the Congress and to my colleagues 
who serve with me on the Committee on 
the Judiciary which has jurisdiction in 
this field. In my letter, I outlined four 
basic proposals now before the Congress 
and requested any additional views. I 
have already advised the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER], of the following results of my 
survey: 

First. Finding of disability and re- 
moval of the President by action of the 
Cabinet—12 percent. 

Second. Finding of disability and re- 
moval of the President by a commission 
headed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States and composed of representatives 
of the legislative and judicial branches 
of Government—48 percent. 

Third. Finding of disability and re- 
moval of the President by congressional 
action similar to existing impeachment 
process—12 percent. 

Fourth. Finding cf disability by the 
Vice President and assumption by him of 
the office of President—2 percent. 

Some California attorneys did not sup- 
port any of the four proposals outlined 
in my letter. Many urged that .a med- 
ical commission be established headed 
by the Surgeon General or the president 
of the American Medical Association to 
conduct periodical physical examina- 
tions. The lawyers proposing this idea 
urged that such a commission be author- 
ized to certify the Vice President as the 
Chief of State if it should find that the 
President’s physical condition would not 
allow him to carry out the duties of his 
Office. 

Others urged that the Supreme Court 
review medical evidence of the Presi- 
dent’s condition and issue an order di- 
recting the Vice President to assume the 
office of President if the Court felt that 
the President could not carry on. 

Mr. CELLER has advised me that he 
opinions of the California attorneys will 
be made available to the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to assist in 
their deliberations. I am most grateful 
to my colleagues in the California bar 
for giving Congress the benefit of their 
advice on this problem. 





Tribute to the Late Representative Jere 
Cooper 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Tennessee and all America lost a valu- 
able public servant when JERE COOPER 
passed away on December 18, 1957. I 
feel my personal loss deeply. He was 
too valuable a friend and legislator to 
lose. 

JERE Cooper not only knew his gov- 
ernment, but he had a great faith in 
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our way of life. His life was dedicated 
to its preservation and its betterment. 

His death has taken from the House 
of Representatives a tireless and ex- 
tremely capable expert in the field of 
taxation. His expert judgment, cease- 
less efforts, and devotion to his duties 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means stand as a memorial to him. 

There is one thing we can never for- 
get about Jere Cooper, and that was his 
constant demonstration of the results of 
hard work and complete devotion to 
duty. From the time he was 12 years 
of age he made his own way in the 
world. He never complained but looked 
toward a goal and attained it, 


JERE Cooper’s services to his nation 
included distinguished efforts on the 
field of battle in World War I and de- 
voted service to the-American Legion on 
local, State, and national levels. 

When our late colleague presided over 
highly controversial sessions of the 
House, he commanded respect and 
praise from both sides of the aisle. He 
was a loyal Democrat but first of all 
he was a loyal American. It was a 
privilege to know him. Tjme will con- 
tinue to reveal JERE CoopPeEr’s contribu- 
tions to this Nation in many areas, but 
particularly in the fields of economic 
and political growth. 





Richards Resigns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger, on the resignation of Ambassa- 
dor James P. Richards as the President's 
special assistant on Middle Eastern af- 
fairs: 

RICHARDS RESIGNS 

Ambassador James P. Richards, formerly 
the President’s special assistant on Middle 
Eastern affairs, has resigned his job and re- 
ceived praise from both Persident Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 

The former chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, who spent some time in 
the Middle East last spring, and who is cred- 
ited with having achieved some success in 
this field, retires at a time when the United 
States needs all of its diplomats, all of its 
skilled statesmen, and all the help it can get 
in the Middle East. Nevertheless, it should 
be remembered that Richards accepted the 
post on the understanding that he would 
serve only about 6 months. He actually 
served about twice that long. 

President Eisenhower termed Richards as 
well qualified as any man in the United 
States to work with Middle East leaders in 
supplementing United States foreign policy. 
Secretary Dulles has made similar state- 
ments. 
country is losing the services of the former 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee at this time. 





It is unfortunate, then, that the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial] 
opinion is important in considering goy- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp this editorial which is one of a series 
appearing in the Indianapolis (ind.) 
Star under dates of Oetober 21, 23, 26, 
28, 30, and November 1 and 3, 1957: 

THE RUNAWAY CourRT—II 


The easiest place to destroy the Constitu. 
tion is in the United States Supreme Court, 
Fortunately, America has had few occasions 
to recall this elementary truth, yet today 
there is great need to remember it. A long 
rolicall of recent Supreme Court opinions 
threatens to drastically alter the shape of 
American Government. Our vulnerability 
through the Court needs the understanding 
of every thoughtful citizen if it is to be 
overcome. 

The Achilles heel of our constitutional Re- 
public was not created by the Constitution 
itself. The first of this series of editorials 
demonstrated that the Court’s original grant 
of power was not at all what it is now gen- 
erally conceived to be. Except for a pica- 
yunish list of matters over which it has orig- 
inal jurisdiction under the Constitution, the 
Court is entirely dependent upon the will 
of Congress for the breath of its authority 
Over appeals from lower courts. 


None of the.Court’s recent lawmaking 
opinions, which will be discussed specifi- 
cally in later editorials, falls within the area. 
of the Court’s original jurisdiction. The 
cases went before the Court not because 
they had to go there, but because Congress 
had not exercised its right to prohibit them 
from going there. Had it done so, the de- 
cisions of the lower Federal courts would 
now be what is so glibly and erroneously 
called the law of the land. Most of the 
lower court decisions were the exact oppo- 
site of the later Supreme Court rulings. 

The irony of it is that the dominant posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court over national life 
has been established by the same kind of 
stratified tradition at which majority mem- 
bers of the present Court aim their sharpest 
jibes. Chief Justice John Marshall, during 
his 34 years on the Supreme Court bench 
beginning in 1801, inaugurated the idea that 
the Supreme Court is the last word on what 
is and is not constitutional. Marshall's 
innovation was accepted not because the 
Constitution required it, but becauce it pro- 
vided a seemingly reasonable guide for judi- 
cial action. 

The potential danger of the Marshall dot- 
trine was foreseen early in the Nation's his- 
tory by some famous patriots. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, worried over the fate of the Constl- 
tution he helped shape, said: “It is a very 
dangerous doctrine to consider the judges the 
ultimate arbiters of all constitutional ques- 
tions. The Constitution has erected no 
tribunal.” . a; 

For many dormant years Jefferson’s warn- 
ing seemed to be an extremist view. 
few notable exceptions, the same body 
tradition which supported its expanded 
power constrained the Supreme Court 
honor the Constitution. Until our own time 
the Court as a general rule exercised its 
extraconstitutional authority in support 
the Constitution. But then came 
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Ralph H. Gabriel in his thoughtful book, 
The Course of American Democratic 
Thought, calls legal realism. 

“The realists,” wrote Gabriel, “looked upon 
written constitutions and the positive laws 
that issued from the legislatures as instru- 
ments of social engineering.” 

The public is\‘more familiar with this 
philosophy when it is expressed im-another 
way. The Constitution, say the realists, is 
a document which must be constantly re- 
vised in keeping with the times. This argu- 
ment has enough of a ring of logic to it to 
pe popular. But the realists are ‘reformers 
in a hurry. They close their eyes to the 
process of amendment provided in the Con- 
stitution. They prefer to make the Consti- 
tution what they think it should be by judi- 
cial interpretation. They, above all others, 
argue that the law is what the Court says it 
is, because if they can make that claim stick, 
the sociological and political future of the 
Nation is at the mercy of the majority of 
legal realists who now occupy the Supreme 
Court Bench. 

There is ample evidence that the present 
Supreme Court has twisted the Constitution 
and the law into weird shapes to further the 
individual social philosophies of some Jus- 
tices. The danger foreseen by Jefferson as a 
result of Supreme Court assumption of a 
power not delegated to it has materialized 
in a sociopolitical philosophy which holds 
that the Constitution is an instrument to be 
used by the Court, and not the Court an 
instrument to serve the Constitution. 

For the future of their Nation, Americans 
must insist that it is the Constitution which 
is supreme over the Court, not the Court 
over the Constitution. 





Issue of the Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, all agree 
that the issue of the hour is security of 
the Nation. The Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner has published a timely editorial 
on the subject. It refers to statements 
by the majority leaders of both Houses, 
Senator Lynpon JOHNSON and Speaker 
Sam RaysBurn, in which they acknowl- 
edge the gravity of the situation. I 
commend its reading to the Members of 
the House. The editorial follows: 


Security, Nor POoLiTics 


Political recriminations serve not at all to 
make and keep the Nation secure, so Con- 
gress would do the country a favor by park- 
ing them for. the duration of a term more 
properly devoted to legislating for that se- 
curity. They have been unsheathed and 
brandished already, for this is an election 
year. But if the sense of solemn duty pre- 
vails implicit to declarations of yesterday— 
that survival in the age of space is the ~ 
gteatest issue—politics will be relegated t6 
at least second place. So be it. 

No congressional session has been marked 
in advance by more extra of specu- 
lation, or expressed opinions of dire disas- 
ter, barring fundamental changes. From, 
the importunings of pressure groups to crash 
our way into scientific preeminence via ad- 
ditional billions of spend and spend, to the 
demand of czar-minded elements that a 
military dictator replace the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the clamor has engaged the attention 
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of committees, all in the name of urgency, 
of crisis, and survival. 

It is well that there are some cool heads 
in Congress—not unmindful of space, but 
not constrained to leap off into it. 

There are spokesmen still speaking.clearly, 
and influentially, above the cries of hysteria. 
And''these admonish with a note of caution 
to evaluate the case before jumping to con- 
clusions. 

It would be premature, indeed, to hy- 
pothecate a case of defeatism—so glibly 
talked—without knowing the score. 

The President's state of the Union mes- 
sage, and subsequently his budget message, 


are awaited as the index to congressional’ 


action. 

Certainly as the administrator of security 
responsibility, his recommendations will 
embrace items of need; as at least the start- 
ing place of legislative deliberation. 

Majority leaders of Senate and House— 
LYNDON JOHNSON and SaM RayBURN—have 
acknowledged the gravity of the situation, 
and spoken responsibly of the intention to 
provide the money which the President re- 
quests. That anticipates an enlarged appro- 
priation for science and missile work, not 
only in the 1959 budget, but in the extra 
$1,370,000,000 sought for an immediate effort 
in this field, including air defenses. 

There is no denying the seriousness of 
needs, but they are needs to be faced with 
calmness, sobriety, and realism, and met 
intelligently. 

Congress has that obligation, along with 
the executive establishment—the national 
interest properly of paramount concern to 
both If partisanship, in respect of foreign 
policy, stops at the water’s edge, it stops far 
short of that, surely, in matters of grave 
moment bearing on present and attainable 
security. 

There is strength to preserve and magnify, 
as there is leadership to maintain for the 
free world margin that has deterred mili- 
tary assault. The formula of that rests on 
knowledge, and with it courage and con- 
fidence. President Eisenhower has supplied 
these at the executive helm. 

It is significant that Congress proposes no 
leap in the dark—no program predicated, at 
this point, on the mouthings of hysteria. 
Rather it awaits the specific outline of the 
facts in the case, as anticipated in the mes- 
sage of tomorrow, and recommendations to 
be submitted in the form of a budget. 

These can guide, and the Nation needs all 
the enlightened guidance it can get. Not- 
withstanding the urgency pratings and ac- 
cusations of some who until recently were 
deprecating the Soviet threat and Commun- 
ists at home as mete red herrings, America 
is neither complacent nor asleep. 





Let Us Improve Efficiency in the Defense 
Department but Not Suppress Good 
Ideas 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13,1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, receht 
events have indicated that one of the 
most important tasks we will have to un- 
dertake in this historic session will be 
that of reorganizing the Defense Depart- 
ment with a view toward improving effi- 
ciency .and coordinating the work and 
functions of the several services. In this 
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connection, however, there exists real 
danger which is cogently presented in 
a thoughtful editorial in the January 8 
issue of one of the Nation’s greatest 
newspapers, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. I request unanimous consent to 
insert it in the appendix of the Recorp, 
and commend: reading of this editorial 
to thé attention of my colleagues and 
our defense officials. 
The editorial follows: 
PLANNING VERSUS EXECUTION 


General Gavin's request for retirement 
and Admiral Rickover’s testimony before 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee are 
being interpreted as further evidence that 
the Defense Department’s chart of organiza- 
tion must be redrawn. Perhaps it should 
be. But when one puts the Gavin and Rick- 
over cases together with that of Colonel 
Nickerson one is forced to a companion con- 
clusion: That nothing should be dene to 
the Armed Forces which might render more 
complete the suppression of minority or un- 
orthodox ideas. 

General Gavin said he wished retirement 
so he might more freely protest against pro- 
cedural’ mazes and lack of urgency above 
him. . Admiral Rickover managed to get his 
message around channels because he felt 
himseif submerged under orthodoxy within 
the Navy: (Two successful atomic-powered 
submarines place him now out of reach of 
retaliation.) General Nickerson deliberately 

roke regulations and invited a court-martial 
sentence to force disclosure of a Defense 
Department’s decision—to cancel the suc- 
cessful development of the Army’s Jupiter 
IRBM in order to standardize on the then 
less successful Air Force Thor. 

None of these officers seems to have been 
harassed so much by interservice bickerings 
as by besetting sins of all organizations, 
intensified by the deep military tradition 
of obedient conformity. The more all-en- 
compassing the organization, the more mon- 


olithic can conformity become. 

In this complex problem of armed de- 
fense it is important to distinguish between 
formulation of strategic plans and policies 
and their execution. The first is a staff 
function and demands the most open- 
minded consideration of divergent views and 
new ideas. The second is a command func- 
tion. And-here the dominant theme of the 
Hoover Commission’s report applies: That 
lines of authority and responsibility should 
coincide and be kept clear from the top 
down. 

This is why we lean toward continuing 
to coordinate service operations through 
some committee of top commanders but 
striving to achieve a new unification of 
armed force roles and missions through a 
true staff. Its members should be outstand- 
ing officers, insulated if not permanently 
divorced from their several services, And it 
should work directly under the Secretary of 
Defense or his uniformed deputy. 





The Runaway Court—IIl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opinion is important in considering gov- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
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the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp, this editorial which is one of a series 
appearing in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star under dates of October 21, 23, 26, 28, 
30, and November 1 and 3, 1957: 

THE Runaway CourT—III 


The United States Supreme Court under 
Chief Justice Earl Warren is engaged in 
amending the 10th article of the Bill of 
Rights. On the books this article still says, 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” Whether it 
is the intention of the Warren Court to stop 
at judicial amendment, or eventually to re- 
peal the provision entirely without bothering 
with constitutional process, remains to be 
seen. 

A score of opinions by the Court in the last 
2 years support the conclusion that repeal by 
ossification is the final goal. Having adopted 
the peculiar philosophy that the Supreme 
Court is somehow divinely chosen to keep 
the Constitution in tune with the times even 
at the cost of ignoring it, the Court has 
managed to make law—which is not a judi- 
cial prerogative—in direct opposition to the 
10th amendment. 

Examples in proof of the Court’s duplicity 
are so outstanding they cry for the attention 
of every citizen who might be concerned for 
the welfare of his Government as he has 
known it, or as he might want his children 
to know it. For these are decisions which 
strike at the heart of an American’s right 
to a voice in his community affairs on a com- 
munity level. 

Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson, was such a 
decision. Nelson is an admitted Communist 
leader who was tried and convicted in Penn- 
sylvania courts under a Pennsylvania anti- 
sedition law. Despite the provision of article 
IV, section 2, of the Constitution, which rec- 
ognizes a State’s right to prosecute for 
treason, the Supreme Court threw the case 
out. Why? Because, it said, the Federal 
Government had preempted the sedition field 
by passing the Smith Act. As a result the 
antisedition laws of 42 States and of Alaska 
and Hawaii were made unenforceable. 

Schware NX. Board of Bar Examiners of 
New Mexico and Konigsberg v. State Bar of 
California provided two decisions of a kind. 
In both cases the United States Supreme 
Court overruled State supreme courts and 
State bar examiners. It said in effect that 
the States cannot be permitted to determine 
that Communist or Communist-front activi- 
ties reflect on the moral character of an 
applicant for a license to practice as an 
attorney. It might as well have said that 
no State can require good moral character 
of the men who, upon being admitted to 
practice in State courts, become in fact offi- 
cers of those same State courts. There is 
nothing in the Constitution to justify this 
invasion of rights which historically have 
belonged to the States. 

In Slochower v. Board of Education of New 
York the Supreme Court reversed three 
State courts and nullified an entirely reason- 
able State law which provided for the dis- 
charge of subversive teachers, or those who 
refused to discuss subversive connections. 
The Supreme Court itself subsequently ad- 
mitted it was in error about the facts of the 
case, but nevertheless refused to alter its 
erroneous opinion. 

In Sweezy v. New Hampshire the Supreme 
Court ruled that the highest law-enforce- 
ment officer of the State, the attorney gen- 
eral, did not even have the right to question 
a college professor about subversive activi- 
ties. Where the Nelson case led off by deny- 
ing the right to States to prosecute for at- 
tempts to overthrow the Government—and 
that means State governments as well as 
Federal—the Sweezy case followed up by 
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prohibiting the States from even investigat- 
ing treason. 

As if to prove that the Sweezy opinion was 
not an accidental result of something the 
justices ate, it was reinforced by a com- 
panion .opinion in Raley, Stern and Brown 
v. Ohio. Here the Warren Court held that 
the State had no right at all to punish for 
contemptuous refusal to answer a State leg- 
islature’s questions about subversion. 

Of course all of these Supreme Court 
opinions were of considerable comfort to 
Marxist communism, which by Supreme 
Court decision is a conspiracy for the trea- 
sonable overthrow of the American Govern- 
ment. But above and beyond the issue of 
communism, the opinions themselves sub- 
verted the Constitution by substituting the 
personal philosophies of the majority jus- 
tices for the rule of law which has with- 
stood all challenges for almost 200 years. 

The danger of communism is grave 
enough, but it may be that a graver danger 
yet exists in a Court which attempts to use 
one phrase in the Constitution to amend 
the rest of it, and ends by concluding that 
there is no Constitution at all except what 
the Court writes. 


‘ 





Ike Proposes Dangerous Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Anniston Star, Anniston, 
Ala., points to the weakness of leader- 
ship in this administration, under the 
title ‘(Ike Proposes Dangerous Economy.” 

This editorial was written by Col. 
Harry M. Ayers, publisher of the Annis- 
ton Star, who himself has a long and 
distinguished military record and is 
known throughout the South and the 
Nation fcr his penetrating, good-sense 
editorials on the subject of military pre- 
paredness. 

I submit this editorial for the Recorp 
in the hope it will be read by my col- 
leagues and others interested in building 
and preserving our military power: 

Ike PROPOSES DANGEROUS ECONOMY 

There is something difficult to understand 
about the Government of the United States 
in its efforts to effect needed economies, in 
that it almost invariably turns first to the 
armed services and in particular to the 
Army. 

In spite of the fact that the Father of Our 
Country, Gen. George Washington, advised 
us to prepare for war in time of peace, we 
have wrecked our military establishment 
time after time when there was no endur- 
ing peace in sight. 

We followed that practice after the Revo- 
lutionary War, then paid a terrific price for 
our foolishness in the War of 1812. 

We demobilized again after the War Be- 
tween the States and again found ourselves 
unprepared during the war with Spain, when 
tropical disease and the Philippine insur- 
rection proved exceedingly costly. 

We were by no means prepared when it 
became inevitable that we should have to 
take part in World War I, following which 
General Pershing pleaded with us to keep 
our forces intact until the peace had been 
signed, sealed, and delivered. 
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But we disregarded the advice of Pershing 
just as he had ignored the admonition of 
Washington. We once more decreased our 
fighting forces, wrecked our training camps, 
scoffed at the League of Nations, and lived 
riotously in what is now known 4s the jazz 
age of the twenties. . 

As a consequence, when World War It 
broke out in Europe it cost us twice as 
much to get ready for eventualities as, it 
would have cost had we kept our training 
camps intact, our war plants ready and 
other agencies of defense alerted. 

But just as soon as Japan surrendered in 
1945, we reenacted the stupidities of all that 
had gone before and again had to spend 
unnecessary billions when the Korean war 
was forced upon us. 

When General Eisenhower, then Chief of 
Staff of the Army, came down here to close 
up Fort McClellan, we pleaded with him to 
keep the replacement camps in force, so as 
to relieve the veterans at the front and still 
be ready to dictate the peace. 

That plea, which might have prevented 
the Korean disaster, had it been honored, 
was disregarded. But happily McClellan 
was reactivated later. Other training estab- 
lishments were maintained and defense 
funds for other purposes were voted by Con- 
gress. Hence, we are now relatively better 


prepared than ever before for conventional, 


warfare. 

However, during the period of the fool’s 
paradise in which we have been living in 
recent years, we have let down our guard 
and alfowéd our potential enemy, Soviet 
Russia, to outdistance us in new weapons. 

Accordingly, the cry for Government econ- 
omy has been heard from the golf course 
down in Augusta, Ga., and it is proposed 
once more to resort to the false economy of 
closing down some of the defense establish- 
ments to save money. 

Why one who has seen as much of war 
and preparation for war as has General 
Eisenhower should make the same mistake 
as has been made by his predecessors is 
beyond our comprehension. 

We are aware that we should be prepared 
for a new style of warfare, but just so long 
as we are able to destroy Soviet Russia and 
Russia is able to destroy the United States 
with the new weapons, neither is likely to 
resort to national suicide. 

But there is danger of a recrudescence of 
minor warfare in Korea and in the Middle 
East, both of which probably would be fought 
with conventional weapons. Of a certainty, 
neither we nor the Russians want to de- 
stroy the vast oil deposits in Islam. 

Yet, we must be prepared to cope with 
the worst. But that does not mean that we 
should again curtail or abandon our military 
establishments in order to get the money 
with which to strengthen our defense. 

No one should know better than President 
Eisenhower, ex-Chief of Staff and now Com- 
mander in Chief, that billions of dollars could 
be saved, and greater efficiency achieved, if 
real unification of the services were enforced. 
‘ —_ to do this is to ignore the law of the 
and. 

But if President Eisenhower wants to al- 
low the Pentagon successfully to defy his 
authority and that of the Congress, just as 
it has been in defiance ever since unifica- 

« tion was ordered, there are other avenues of 
economy he can invoke. . 

For instance, since he no longer can ex- 
pect political preferment in Texas, as a re- 
sult of having sent troops into Little Rock, 
he can collect many more millions, if not 
billions, by wiping out the 27-percent tax 


depletion enjoyed by- the oil interests in 


Texas and elsewhere over the country. 


But if the oil moguls are too strong to be 
coped withsuccessfully, he might get down 


his Hoover report and take a look at 


billions he could save by bringing about ‘ 
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a genuine reform of the civil service, which 
is shot through and through with ineptitude. 

Then, too, there is that monstrosity known 
as the United States General Services Ad- 
ministration, which smells to high heaven 
with politics and inefficiency, plus overtones 
of crookedness. 

GSA is bigger than General Motors, own- 
ing and controlling some $9 billion worth of 
property in lands, buildings, mines, manu- 
facturing plants, automobiles, clerical sup- 
plies, etc., for all of which we lay citizens 
must pay taxes. 

An these are just a few ways in which you 
may finance the manufacture of American 
sputniks, Mr. President, so it is sincerely to 
be hoped that you will take a look at them 
before practicing false economy at the ex- 
pense of continued military training. 





Address by Herbert Hoover Before United 
Engineering Societies, New York, No- 
vember 21, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following ad- 
dress by Herbert Hoover before the 
United Engineering Societies, November 
21, 1957, New York City, on the provid- 
ing for a new building for our United 
Engineering Societies and on the reason 
and cure for our great national short- 
age of engineers and scientists: 

This meeting has been called for the pro- 
motion of new and adequate national head- 
quarters for the engineering profession and 
for discussion of some of our national engi- 
neering problems. 

Today marks the launching of a drive by 
the United Engineering Societies for the 
funds to erect a new building. We need the 
support of all our members. And especially 
do we need support from industry. 

The activities of these societies are of vital 
importance to the American people, to the 
engineers, and to the industries. 

We have about 200,000 engineer members 
in these societies, and the membership is 
constantly increasing. We are overcrowded 
in our present headquarters. It has become 
clear that we must have more room if we 
are to effectively conduct what has become 
one of the Nation’s greatest educational cen- 
ters. Our library—the greatest engineering 
library in the country—is overflowing. Our 
present building is inadequate to provide for 
the great meetings of our members. At these 
Meetings new steps of progress in engineer- 
ing are presented to the world and the road 
to further advance over new frontiers is 
illuminated. 

Our present building has insufficient quar- 
ters for housing, food facilities, and for social 
gatherings of the profession. From these 
Personal associations spring many new and 
Useful ideas for service to the American 





People. We have a site. We urgently need © 


to start our new building., It is of national 
importance. 
‘OUR DEFICIENCY IN THE TRAINING OF ENGINEERS 
AND SCIENTISTS 

You no doubt have listened to the recent 
xplosions over the failure of our educa- 
tional system to provide this country with 
adequate scientific and engineering staff. I 


need not tell you that for 10 years the engi- 
neers of America have been relating our 
agonies over this to everyone who would 
listen. It seems that it required sputnik 
to awaken the country to certain facts of 
life. The answer, however, is not more 
sputniks, but something right down to earth. 

The subject has been investigated, re- 
ported upon, and its critical necessity thun- 
dered by the scientific and engineering pro- 
fessions during all these last 10 years. I am 
not going to repeat the statements of our 
committees or even my own shrieks of alarm 
during these years. 5 

The trouble is that we are turning out 
annually from our institutions of higher 
education perhaps fewer than half as many 
scientists and engineers as we did 7 years 
ago. The greatest enemy of all mankind— 
the Communists—are turning out twice or 
possibly three times as many as we do. 

Tonight I am going to state bluntly my 
own views as to one of the major causes of 
our predicament. One of the roots of our 
problem is in our high schools. Today they 
are turning out more than 1,500,000 gradu- 
ates annually. No one can tell me that these 
youngsters are of less mental ability and 
ambitious character than the youngsters 
were 10 years ago. Unless we have so de- 
generated in those racial qualities beyond 
saving our American way of life and our na- 
tional defense, there must be 60,000 or 70,000 
more young men and women of this quality 
and ability who could be channeled into 
these professions every year. 

Our higher institutions of learning have 
the capacity to train the recruits we need. 
The harsh fact is that the high schools are 
not preparing youngsters for the entrance 
requirements which must be maintained by 
our institutions training scientists and engi- 
neers. 


The origin of this deficiency is well indi- 
cated by a careful sampling taken not too 
long ago, which showed that under 12 percent 
of the high-school students were being 
taught the elements of algebra and geometry; 
something under 9 percent were being taught 
elementary chemistry, and under 5 percent 
were being taught elementary physics. 


And this wretched record has further im- 
plications than simply the failure to produce 
the professional skills. We live in an age 
where every side of our daily life touches on 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. No 
youngster stepping into maturity can enjoy 
or, in fact, adequately live in our civilization 
today without some training in these 
sciences. 


But beyond this essential education of 
our youngsters is the pressing questicn of 
more scientists and.engineers. In my view 
there is a fundamental weakness from the 
too prevalent high-school system of allowing 
a 13- or 14-year-old kid to choose most of 
his studies. Academic freedom seems now to 
begin at 14. A youngster ’s first reaction in 
school is to seek soft classes, not the hard 
work of science and mathematics. Also, he 
has a multitude of extracurricular activities 
which he considers more beguiling than hari 
work. You simply cannot expect kids of 
those ages to determine the sort of educa- 
tion they need, either for daily living or for 
the professions, unless they have some 
guidance. 

Once upon a time our curriculums in high 
schools provided a minimum of certain es- 
sential subjects and still left the youngsters 
a wide area for supplementary choice. Such 
curriculums are not strange to our civiliza- 
tion, for they are today insisted upon in our 
universities and technical institutions as 
fundamental to the training of men and 
women. ‘ 

We are told that there are not sufficient 
numbers of teachers for even minimum in- 
struction in science in our high schools. We 
are told that our teachers are underpaid. 


s 
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We are told that there are insufficient ele- 
~aentary laboratories. This is all true. 


SOME REMEDIES 


But if this Nation is not to degenerate in- 
tellectually and to lose its strength for daily 
life and defense against our enemies, the 
taxpayers, the school boards, the parent- 
teacher associations had better wake up. 

Now that we have plenty of buses and 
streetcars, one of the remedies would be to 
consolidate some of our high schools in more 
of the larger cities into institutions for the 
special training for the entrance require- 
ments of our universities and,technical insti- 
tutions. Another remedy is an appeal to 
engineers and scientists by the school au- 
thorities to volunteer 2 or 3 lessons a week 
in the schools of their own localities. Two 
or three hours a week with eager kids is rec- 
reation—not a tax on professional work. 

We are also told that the cost of training 
in our universities and technical schools has 
risen beyond the reach of sufficient numbers 
for the national supply. That is also true, 
and industry is striving generously to remedy 
the situation. However, if we are to refill 
our vacant university and technical institu- 
tions which train engineers and scientists, it 
cannot be done by offering scholarships—as 
helpful as they are. It requires also sufficient 
preparatory training for them to enter insti- 
tutions of higher instruction. 

The parents in this country are allowing 
talented youngsters to be educated as desk 
workers—a career already ovcrcrowded—at 
less future pay than they can earn as a bus 
driver. And this at a time when the scien- 
tific professions yield great rewards and 
great dignity. 

But this is an old story to all engineers, 
and we are grateful to sputnik and to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his vigorous statement 
of this national need. 

In ending, I will return to the first purpose 
of this meeting—a proper and stimulating 
home for the engineers of America. 





The Runaway Court—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opinion is important in considering gov- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, this editorial which is one of a 
serie? appearing in the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star under dates of October 21, 
23, 26, 28, 30 and November 1 and 3, 
1957: 

THE Runaway Court—IV 

What kind of Government does the United 
States Supreme Court think should rule 
over Americans? 

A decade ago the question would have 
been meaningless. Today its answer is of 
vital import, because the Court is reshaping 
the form of our Government with a speed 
which, unless checked, will leave little that 
is recognizable for another generation. 
Bolstered by the glib falsehood that the law 
is what the Court says it is, alibied by the 
materialist assumption that the precise prin- 
ciples of the Constitution exist only through 
judicial interpretation, the Warren court 
already has decreed changes so stunning 
that a normal person’s first reaction must 
be, “I’m imagining things.” 
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The Court’s attack has not been on State’s 
rights, alone. Federal administrative au- 
thority came under Supreme Court fire in 
one of the most amazing rulings ever 
handed down. In the case of John Stewart 
Service, the Court held that the Secretary of 
State could not discharge his own employee 
for security reasons because another group 
of the Secretary’s employees, comprising his 
loyalty review board, had previously failed 
to recommend discharge. The ruling was 
made in the fact of an act of Congress em- 
powering the Secretary to fire any employee 
within his sole discretion without regard to 
hearings or other administrative procedure. 

Federal law-enforcement procedure was 
temporarily disrupted by the famous ruling 
ordering Federal Bureau of Investigation 
files thrown open to --riminal defendants, 
specifically a suspected Communist, Clinton 
E. Jencks. As a result of the decision Presi- 
dent Eisenhower privately expressed some- 
thing_less than pleasure with at least one 
of his own appointees to the Supreme Court. 
At the urging of the United States Justice 
Department, Congress hastened to undo 
some of the damage with a law which partly 
nullified the Court’s opinion. 

But for an all-inclusive demonstration of 
illegal judicial lawmaking founded upon 
error and ending in a blatant attempt to 
put into the Constitution something which 
is not there, the Watkins case has few 
equals. The Court ruied in this case that 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities had no right to require John T. 
Watkins to answer questions about his for- 
mer associates in the Communist Party. 
The reason, said the Court, was that the 
committee had not told Watkins what spe- 
cific law his testimony might help it write. 

The law the Court virtually created, 
which can nowhere be found in either Con- 
stitution or Federal statutes, is that con- 
gressional committees cannot conduct in- 
vestigations unless they know in advance 
what legislation the investigations will show 
to be necessary. As a practical matter, the 
opinion put an almost immediate halt to 
effective congressional investigation of com- 
munism in the United States. But just as 
the decision on FBI files was immediately 
seized upon by drug peddlers and other 
common criminals to gain freedom, so the 
Watkins decisions will apply to virtually all 
fields of congressional investigation. 

The Watkins decision, which reads as 
much like a piece of political oratory 
against red baiters as it does like a Supreme 
Court opinion, was notable for its factual 
errors as well as its weird conclusions. The 
opinion, for example, recommended that 
congressional committees adopt the tactics 
of Canadian royal commissions of inquiry 
because of their success in fulfilling their 
factfinding missions without resort to coer- 
cive tactics. The fact is that royal com- 
missions may arrest witnesses, hold them 
incommunicado for many days, conduct 
questioning in secret, punish witnesses for 
failure to answer any question and do not 
recognize any immunity such as the fifth 
amendment provides. A congressional com- 
mittee can do none of these things. 

Another almost childish error of fact is 
the Court’s statement that congressional 
investigations such as those of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities were of a 
new kind which had developed in the decade 
following World War II. The fact is that 
congressional investigations into Communist 
subversion were in full swing in 1919, and 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
itself was founded in 1938. 

Neither the courtmade law in Watkins 
nor factual error in arriving at it strikes 
as dangerously at the American heritage as 
the clear attempt in the same opinion to 
amend the Constitution by unconstitutional 
means. The opinion, written by Chief 
Justice Warren, says, “nor can the first 
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amendment freedoms. of speech, press, re- 
ligion, or political belief or association be 
abridged.” The first amendment does 
guarantee freedom of speech, press, religion, 
and assembly. But what are these supposed 
freedoms of political belief and association 
which Warren has added? Is freedom of 
political belief the right to assasinate a 
government? Is freedom of association the 
right to associate in a criminal conspiracy? 
One can only guess what the Supreme Court 
would hold, once this courtmade amend- 
ment has solidified into accepted law. 

The kind of government the Court appears 
to want is a government by jurists acting 
without restraint by written statute. It is 
not the kind of government under which 
America can survive in freedom. 





The Late Augustine B. Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS'E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
newspaper items: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, INC., 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1957. 

The untimely death of AUGUSTINE BERNARD 
KELLEY removed from the ranks of House 
Members a great friend and devoted helper 
of all handicapped people. 

I have been personally acquainted with 
Gus KELLEY nearly since the day he came to 
Congress, and can avouch that he gave of his 
time and effort, freely, to all programs to 
help the underdog. 

His death is a great loss to the Congress, 
to his district and State, and to the 50 mil- 
lion physically handicapped of. America, for 
whom he campaigned ceaselessly during his 
entire congressional career. 

As my friend and coworker, I shall miss 
him, and I say, most humbly, “O Lord, a 
great champion of the underprivileged has 
come before You. I know You will weigh 
him by what he did, for his fellow men, 
while on earth.” 

Pau. A. STRACHAN, 
President. 





[From the Pittsburgh Catholic of November 
28, 1957] 
FEDERAL AID CHAMPION, REPRESENTATIVE 
KELLEY, Dries 


Requiem masses at Bethesda, Md., and 
Greensburg were sung for Representative 
AvuGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 74, who died recently 
of cancer at Suburban Hospital, Bethesda. - 

Bishop Hugh L. Lamb, of Greensburg, cele- 
brated the requiem mass sung for Mr. KELLEY 
at Blessed Sacrament Cathedral, Greensburg. 
Auxiliary Bishop Coleman F. Carroll, of Pitts- 
burgh, long-time friend of the Kelley family, 
assisted in the sanctuary. 


DAI“Y AT COMMUNION 


Msgr. Alphonse G. Mihm, rector of the 
Greensburg Cathedral, preached the sermon. 
Messenger Mihm commented that he always 
knew when the Congressman was in town 
because he might be seen every morning 

“coming up from some inconspicuous corner 
of the church to the communion rail.” 

Mr. KELLEY, a champion of Federal aid to 
education, was serving his ninth term as 
Representative of Pennsylvania’s 21st district 
(Westmoreland County). 
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In recent years Mr. KELLEY sponsored sey. 
eral bills in Congress for Federal aid to edy< 
cation. He was the author of a bill which 
would have provided $1.5 billion for schoo} 
construction over a 5-year period. It was 
defeated by only five votes in the House last 
summer. 

CATHOLIC MOTHER OF 1944 

A native of New Baltimore, Pa., he was the 
father of 6 sons and 3 daughters, who sur- 
vive. His widow, Ella Marie Bates, of Scott- 
dale, was selected Catholic mother of the 
year in 1944 by the National Catholic Con. 
ference on Family Life. 


Mr. KELLEY was admitted to West Point in 


1904. Released because of a heart ailment, 
he went on to become one of the few West 
Point men ever to serve in Congress. During 
his 17 years in the House, he was active in 
labor legislation and an active opponent of 
the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

He headed a House subcommittee which is 
holding hearings on a proposal to increase 
minimum wages. From 1944 to 1946 Mr. 
KELLEY headed the House Labor Subcommit- 
tee on Aid to the Physically Handicapped. 
He was five times named.House delegate to 
the International Labor Organization Con- 
ference. 

SURVIVORS OF MR. KELLEY 


Mr. Kewtey is survived by his widow, Ella 
Bates Kelley; his sons, Augustine R., of 
Greensburg and Bethesda; Hilary, of Greens- 
burg; Captain Paul, of Fort Sheridan, Il; 
Richard, of Bethesda, a member of the legal 
department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Robert, of Bluefield, W. Va; 
James R., of Arlington, Va.; Mrs. Marcella 
Brown, Mrs. Teresa Leisy, and Mrs. Kathleen 
Schellenberg, all of Bethesda. 


Burial was in Arlington National Cemetery. 
[From the Vandergrift News of November 21, 
1957] 

Ke.Ley’s Bopy RETURNS HOME TO GREENS- 
BURG—-WESTMORELAND’S VETERAN CONGRESS< 
MAN MAKES LasT TRIP FROM CAPITAL 


Gus KELLEY came home for the last time 
today. 

The body of Representative AucustTINE B. 
KELLEY, Deocratic Congressman from West- 
moreland County, severe Eisenhower admin- 
istration foe and for 17 years Representative 
in Congress from the county, arrived in 
Greensburg today from Washington. 

KELLEY, a coal-mine operator and leader in 
the fight for Federal school-aid education, 
died of cancer Wednesday in Suburban Hos- 
pital at Bethesda, Md. He was 74. 


KELLEY, a rugged Democrat who never 


shirked a fight, was the author of two school- © 


construction bills defeated by the House 


during the past 2 years, the latest measure 


only by a margin of two. 

He was a leader of the progressive northern 
wing of House Democrats. 

As second ranking Democrat on the House 
Education and Labor Committee, he was re- 
garded as one of the top House experts on 
the field of education. He also served on the 
Joint Senate-House Economic ‘Committee. 

WILL LIE IN STATE 


KELLEY’s body will lie-in state today and 
Friday at the Cramer Funeral Home in 


. Greensburg. A solemn requiern Mass will be 


sung Saturday morning at Blessed Sacrament 
Catholic Cathedral here. The Congressman 
will be buried Monday in Arlington National 
Cemetery in Washington. 

KELLEY was first elected to Congress from 
the 2ist Pennsylvania District in November 
1940, ang was reelected to successive terms. 

He was a delegate to the International 1 
bor Organization Conférence at Montreal in 
1946, and in 1950 and 1951. He was the 
gressional adviser to the ILO Conference 4 
Geneva last year. 
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He was a member of the scale committee 
of the Coal Operators Association of Western 
Pennsylvania from 1935 to 1939. 

KELLEY was operator of the Mamouth Coal 
& Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., and was listed 
as a coal-mine operator in the Congres- 
sional Directory. 

ENTERED HOSPITAL NOVEMBER 12 


Ke.uiey, father of 9 children, entered the 
hospital November 12 because his physician 
felt he had been too active while convales- 
cing from a major operation in September. 

He subsequently developed a serious kid- 
ney ailment. Before his death, he received 
the last rites of the Catholic Church. His 
office subsequently said the direct cause of 
KELLEY’s death was cancer. 

KELLEY was born in New Baltimore, Pa., 
July 9, 1883. He attended elementary and 
high schools in Greensburg and was a grad- 
uate of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y. 

KeLLEY’s death left the House with three 
vacancies, all Democrats and all resulting 
from recent deaths. The lineup now stands 
at 231 Democrats and 201 Republicans. One 
of the Republicans, Representative W. STER- 
LING CoLe, of New York, is stepping out De- 
cember 1 to become Director of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Pennsylvania Elections Bureau said 
that under State law, Gov. George M. Leader 
must issue a writ for a special election for a 
successor to KELLEY within 10 days from date 
of death. His successor will serve until Jan- 
uary 3, 1959. 

Leader could set the election at any time 
but probably will set it for the primary, May 
20, 1958, to save local election costs. KELLEY’s 
successor would serve until January 3, 1959, 
when all Congress terms expire. 

KeLLey married Ella Marie Bates, of Scott- 
dale, Pa., in 1913. They had+6 sons and 3 
daughters. The sons are, A. Regis, Bethesda, 
Md.; Dr. J. Hilary, Greensburg, Pa.; Richard 
B., Washington; Robert V. Bluefield, W. Va.; 
James R., Arlington, Va., and Capt. Paul A., 
Fort Sheridan, Tl. 

The daughters are Mrs. Robert M. Schel- 
lenberg, Mrs. Henry B. Brown, Jr., and Mrs. 
H. R. Leisy, all of Bethesda, Md. 

TRAFFIC JAMMED AS CROWDS Pay KELLEY RE- 

SPECT—EFFORTS OF SPECIAL PoLIcE Far To 

CLeaR WAY AT FUNERAL HoME 


Crowds so great that they caused traffic 
Jams despite the efforts of special traffic 
policemen yesterday paid their last respects 
to Representative AuGusTmINE B. KELLEY at 
Cramer Funeral Home, Greensburg. ; 

More than 1,000 persons passed through 
the funeral home last night. 

Several hundred more, including a group 
of fellow Congressmen, were received this 
morning from 8:30 to 9:45. 


MASS CELEBRATED 


The body was removed from the funeral 
home at that time and taken to Blessed 
Sacrament Cathedral where Bishop L. Lamb 
celebrated a pontifical high Mass at 10:30. 

The special funeral sermon for the veteran 
Westmoreland County Congressman was de- 
livered by Msgr. Alphonse G. Mihm, rector 
of the cathedral. 

BURIAL MONDAY 


‘Following the services the body was taken 
from the cathedral and started on the jour- 
hey back to W: where for 17 years 
Representative KeLLEy served the residents 
of Westmoreland County. 

Additional services and burial are planned 
on Monday morning in Arlington National 
Cemetery where the former West Point 
Student will be buried with full military 


LAWRENCE VIsITS 
the prominent out-of-town visitors 


Who paid their respects yesterday was Mayor 
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David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh, recognized 
leader of the Pennsylvania Democratic Party, 
which KEe.uey had served so long. 

The throngs of mourners going into the 
funeral home yesterday created several traffic 


- jams on the county seat’s North Main Street 


despite the fact that a city policeman was 
stationed at the Tunnel Street corner in an 
effort to keep traffic flowing. 

Special services were held at the funeral 
home last night by three separate groups. 
The Cathedral Holy Name Society and the 
Knights of Columbus Council 1480 both 
recited the Rosary and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of Westmoreland County at- 
tended in a body. 

Representative Ketter died on Wednesday 
of this week in Bethesda Suburban Hospital 
of cancer. 

[From the Valley Daily News of November 
21, 1957] 
REPRESENTATIVE KELLEY Mass SET ON 
SATURDAY 


Hundreds of his constituents and col- 
leagues in politics will pay last respects to 
Congressman AvGuUSTINE B. KELLEY in 
Greensburg tonight and tomorrow. 

The 74-year old Democratic leader, in his 
17th year as a representative from the 21st 
District, Westmoreland County, died of can- 
cer yesterday around noon. 

Death came in Suburban Hospital, Beth- 
esda, Md. 

A requiem high Mass will be sung Saturday 
in Blessed Sacrament, Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Greensburg. The body will be 
returned to Washington, D. C. for another 
Mass and burial in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Mr. KELLEY underwent a prostrate opera- 
tion in September. He had appeared to rally 
but last week doctors insisted he return to 
the hospital saying he had been overdoing 
his apparent recovery. 


LAST RITES TUESDAY 


He reentered the hospital November 12 and 
was given last rites of the Catholic Church 
Tuesday night. 

The legislator became a leader among the 
progressive, northern wing of the Democratic 
Party in the House—a wing which hadn’t 
much to say about developments in legisla- 
tion in the last 5 or 6 years. 

Members of his family said yesterday that 
the legislator would not be a candidate for 
a@ 10th term. Speculation is that one of his 
sons may choose to seek the office. 

He was author of the Federal aid to educa- 
tion bills in the 84th and 85th Congresses, 
and it was a bitter disappointment to him 
when they failed enactment. 

When the bill failed to pass the House last 
summer by a margin of only a few votes, 
KELLEY expressed disappointment that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had not made a point of 
pushing this legislation. 


HANDICAP WEEK SPONSOR 


He was sponsor of legislation which es- 
tablished gNational Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week as an annual observance 
foliowing an intensive committee investi- 
gation undertaken by Congress in this field 
under Ke.iey’s chairmanship. 

He was in the forefront of the fight for 
fair labor-management legislation and for 
other measures to maintain and expand a 
prosperous American economy under condi- 
tions of full employment. 

He was a leader in the House Democratic 
fights against the-Taft-Hartley Act in the 
80th Congress and had sponsored legislation 
since then to repeal Taft-Hartley in favor of 
a restored Wagner Act. 

The Coal Mines Safety Act, which cut 
mine fatalities to a new low, was drafted by 
a House Labor Subcommittee under KELLEY’s 
chairmanship. 
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KE.uey, from Pennsylvania’s 21st District, 
was the secord ranking Democrat on the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Throughout his 17-year congressional 
career he had concentrated on labor and 
education affairs. 

He aiso was a member of the House-Sen- 
ate Joint Economic Committee, which re- 
views the President’s budget. 


TWO VACANCIES 


KELLEY’s death means that Pennsylvania 
Democrats will have two vacancies in their 
ranks in the House. Representative Ear. 
CHupDOoFF was elected a municipal judge in 
Philadelphia on November 5 and will resign 
his House seat on January 3. 

The division in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion has stood at 17 Republicans and 13 
Democrats. It will now be 17-11. 

KetLey’s family consists of 6 sons, 5 of 
whom served in the Armed Forces in World 
War II—the sixth being too young—and 3 
daughters. 

KELLEY was the operator of the Mammoth, 
Pa., Coal and Coke Co. 


LIFELONG COUNTRY RESIDENT 


Born at New Baltimore, Pa., July 9, 1883, 
he attended parochial and public grade 
schools and Greensburg High School. He 
first worked in the coal industry as an office 
boy. In his late twenties he was a foreman 
for a coal company and later started his own 
firm. 

Earlier this year Kettey headed a House 
Subcommittee on Labor Standards which 
conducted intensive hearings on legislation 
to increase the minimum wage throughout 
the country. 

KELLEY was also a delegate to five Inter- 
national Labor Organization conferences in 
Europe and in Canada. 

KELLEY was first elected to Congress on No« 
vember 5, 1940. 

He married Miss Ella Marie Bates of Scott- 
dale in 1913. 

It was the start of a family life that 
brought enjoyment to the Congressman 
amid the hustle and bustle of business in 
the Capital. 

An Associated Press story from Washing- 
ton in 1954 said that KeLtry would bet a 
diaper against a teething ring he’s cham- 
pion grandfather of Congress. 

Occasion was the birth of his 24th grand- 
child. 

Besides his widow, he leaves 6 sons, A. 
Regis, Robert V., James R., Richard B., Paul 
A., and J. Hilary, and 3 daughters, Mrs. 
Henry (Marcella) Brown, Jr., Mrs. Robert W. 
(Kathleen) Schellenberg, and Mrs. Roland H. 
(Therese) Leisy. 

KELLEY enjoyed the distinction of having 
more sons in the Armed Forces than any 
other Member of Cohgress, Five of his boys 
were in uniform during World War II. The 
sixth was too young. 

Mrs. Kelley was named American Catholic 
Mother in 1944, 





Five-Star Finale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
resignation submitted by Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, the Chief of Research and 
Development of the United States Army, 
and the reasons therefor, came to the 
people of this country with a surprise 
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that amounted to a shock. It has been 
and will centinue to be discussed for 
many years. 

The reasons for his resignation are 
known as they have been stated by Gen- 
eral Gavin. The implications involved 
and the results that will flow therefrom 
in connection with policy relating to our 
‘national interest are not yet known, 
‘which time will show. 

- There has already been a lot of edi- 
‘torial comment on his reasons and his 
‘action, and more will come. 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
‘a well-reasoned editorial, Five-Star 
Finale, appearing in the January 11, 
1958, issue of the Pilot, the official publi- 
cation of the archdiocese of Boston: 

Five-Star FINALE 

It will be a long time before the last word 
is said on the recent case of General Gavin. 
Surely it presents a picture too complicated 
for the uninitiated to be wise about, and 
even those who are close to the scene may 
have difiiculty in separating the many issues 
which are involved. It is very far from our 
intention to enter such an area with irrele- 
vant comments. 

At the same time there are certain unset- 
tling items which can be recognized even 
in the confusion, and the dangers these hold 
for the Republic must not be underempha- 
sized. Moreover, it must be récalled that 
General Gavin is only the latest in a long 
gray line who have passed through this 
same situation. Americans have reason to 
be anxious if it is true, as the general 
claimed, that it does not help a man’s ca- 
reer in the Army to be frank and straight- 
forward before congressional committees. 
It is also something to think about when a 
man of this stature announces that he feels 
he can better serve the interests of his 
country by leaving what has been his pro- 
fession and indeed his life. 

The moral question which suggests itself 
here is primarily a question of loyalties. Is 
there a loyalty higher than the loyalty to 
truth itself? If a man must not allow him- 
self to be candid with a committee of the 
Congress with a full right to his best knowl- 
edge is he not in fact being asked to sacri- 
fice his conscience and his moral values in 
favor of some other loyalty? Has the Pen- 
tagon or the Defense Department, or has 
anyone, the right to bring a man to the 
point of misrepresenting his views, of speak- 
ing in favor of what he does not believe 
in—and this before the Congress entrusted 
with the responsibility of the total America? 

There is a further question which cries 
out to be answered. What kind of loyalties 
are these within the Armed Forces and how 
are they adjusted to the larger require- 
ments of true patriotism? Is General 
Gavin confusing his loyalty to the Army 
with his loyalty to the Nation? Or is he 
being asked to abandon his loyalty to the 
Nation in favor of a loyalty to the Chiefs 
of Staff? Is there a professional loyalty as 
a soldier which is being weighed against the 
national loyalty which is his as.a citizen? 

No one of these questions is easily an- 
swered, nor lightly put aside. We may be 
rich in able and experienced men but we 
cannot be profligate at this time; already 
too many have stepped out of the confused 
world of Washington to resolve their prob- 
lems elsewhere. General Gavin, like any 
other general, is not indispensable, but the 
rock upon which he has stumbled has too 
long lain in the path of good and great men. 


It is time, for the sake of America, that it. 


be removed. 

The Congress of the United States should 
have the right to expect that those working 
in the service of the Nation give testimony 
that is‘ not only intelligent but frank and 
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straightforward. Moreover, such testimony 
should not affect in deleterious fashion the 
future careers of those who testify. We 
need men at the posts of responsibility in 
America, not automatons. When: men are 
untrue to themselves, they will cease to be 
true to anything else. 





The Runaway Court—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opinion is important in considering gov- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD, this editorial which is one of a series 
appearing in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 
under dates of October 21, 23, 26, 28, 30, 
and November 1 and 3, 1957: 

THE RUNAWAY CouRT—V 


Too much of the law of our land is being 
rewritten today by sociological authors with 
one eye on some personal ideology and the 
other on book publication royalties. They 
hold no governmental office, elective or ap- 
pointive. They are under no oath to sup- 
port the Constitution. Yet the Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court have shown 
a disturbing tendency to regard their opin- 
ions above both Constitution and legislative 
law. 

Justice William O. Douglas, writing the 
Court’s opinion upholding constitutionality 
ef compulsory unionism in railroad opera- 
tions, said: “One would have to be blind to 
history to assert that trade unionism did not 
enhance and strengthen the right to work. 
See Webb, History of Trade Unionism; Greg- 
ory, Labor and the Law.” One of the books 
he cited as an authority was written in the 
1890’s. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, in the historic 
school desegration cases, wrote: “Whatever 
may have been the extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
this (new) finding is amply supported by 
modern authority.” In reversing the 58- 
year-old Supreme Court doctrine in favor of 
separate but equal school facilities, as it had 
been enunciated in the Plessy case, Warren 
went on to cite six supposed authorities, 
then added, “And see generally Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma.” 

To keep the record straight, we repeat 
what we have shown so many times, that 
we bitterly oppose public school segrega- 
tion. But we would be false to our prin- 
ciples if we did not recognize that the reli- 
ance of the Supreme Court on in- 
stead of law makes a mockery of law. The 
Swedish sociologist, Gunnar Myrdal, in the 
very same book which is given all-inclusive 
acceptance by Warren’s opinion, writes that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
“impractical and unsuited to modern con- 
ditions,’’ and that its adoption was “nearly 
a plot against the common people.” 

Sociology, while still an infant science 
and subject to all the errors of infancy, 
nevertheless is entitled to thoughtful con- 
sideration when laws are made. If the Con- 
stitution is to be amended, the advice of 
social scientists should be given as much 
weight as the people think wise. But the 
place for sociology is in the making of laws, 
not in their judicial administration. Soci- 
Ologists should be heard when an amend- 
ment to the Constitution is considered by 








Congress and the States, not when sor eone 
proposes an illegal amendment through the 
back door of court decision. 

The Court is in fact exceeding its own 
powers under the Constitution when it at- 
tempts to say that a law which meant one 
thing yesterday must mean another today 
because times have changed. The processes 
of legislative action and constitutional 
amendment were specifically designed to 
meet changing times. The Supreme Court 
is not assigned any part in these processes. 
The Court has no right to pass upon the 
wisdom of any law. It has the right, and 
this only by consent of Congress, to pass 
upon a law’s constitutionality. 

The Constitution in its highest sense is 
a set of moral principles laid down for. the 
guidance of this Nation. It has for sey- 
eral years been under indirect attack by 
political and juridical pragmatists who pro- 
fess to believe that it can be kept alive only 
by being changed from day to day in keep- 
ing with the will of the majority or the find. 
ings of sociology. Essentially, they propose 
a government of expedience administered 
by the judiciary. The eventual outcome of 
their program could be nothing but a kind 
of disorderly society in which no one knew, 
from hour to hour, what the law might be. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court has 
gone a long way toward adopting the theory 
that the Constitution has no validity except 
what the Court and its authorities permit it 
to have. It has sought to give the writings 
of obscure authors greater power in the law- 
making process than Congress has. It re- 
lies more upon sociologists than upon 
lawyers for its references. 

If justice under the law is to remain the 
American creed, this trend must be halted. 





Truman Urges President To Take 
Initiative for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include 4 
discerning and objective article written 
by former President Harry S. Truman, 
in whom the true word was confidence 
and whom the Communist world fears, 
appearing in the New York Times of 
January 5, 1958: 

TRUMAN URGES PRESIDENT “TAKE INITIATIVE 
FOR PEACE” 
(By Harry S. Truman) 

I trust we shall not have to wait much 
longer than the President’s state of the 
Union message to learn what specific meas 
ures are being recommended to support.the 
aims and decisions of the NATO Conference. 

I am glad the President was able, val- 
iantly, to undertake the trip to Paris and to 
help restore in part, at least, the atmosphere 
of harmony between ourselves and our allies. 

The President should now come up with 
clear and constructive ‘ to meet 
Moscow’s paper peace offensive. He should 
at the same time deal realistically with our 
own defense needs and those of our allen 

A TIME FOR LEADERSHIP 

Final decisions by the President cane 
long be postponed, whatever differences 
opinion may stfll be unresolved within 
administration over what to say to 
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and how to make more effective our strength 
‘for peace as well as for security. 

This is a time for leadership, and the 
American people are entitled to know all 
the facts and what they have to face in 
further sacrifices. The more than 4-year 
nabit.of glossing over unpleasant facts ought 
to cease. 

The Nation and the free world expect 
strong leadership of a President. And no 
President can risk facing up to the respon- 
sibilities such as confront him and the Na- 
tion now without a real day-to-day biparti- 
san policy to insure bipartisan support. 

President Roosevelt did not hesitate to in- 
clude prominent Republicans in his Cabinet. 
During my administration, I called on Re- 
publicans for service to the Nation—in the 
Cabinet, on special services and on special 
missions. A proper bipartisan approach 
should have included Democratic Senate and 
House leaders in the delegation to the NATO 
conference. 

If we are to maintain the security of the 
free world, we must take the initiative for 

by a bold course of action in the face 
of a shower of Communist peace propaganda 
which masks the .aggressive expansionist 
purposes of the Communists. 

I believe Premier Bulganin of Soviet Rus- 
sia and Communist Boss Khrushchev ought 
to get every opportunity to prove they really 
want peace. 

Khrushchev may be making a virtue of 
necessity, since the maintenance of the still 
very large conventional Russian ground 
forces is a serious drain upon the labor sup- 
ply of the Soviet economy. The Soviet Union 
labor supply is beginning to feel the pinch 
caused by the low birth rates and high in- 
fant mortality of 1941-45. 

I have had some experience with the mak- 
ers of Kremlin policy. From my first day 
as President, when I told Molotov that peace 
was a two-way street and that Russia would 
have to make her contribution by backing 
her words with deeds, I have had reason 
to have little faith in the promises of Com- 
munist leaders. 

Their present aim is to intimidate and 
frighten into acceptance of their terms those 
peoples and nations they cannot control for 
their own imperialistic purposes. And it is 
dangerous business to appease dictators who 
boast of their ability through modern science 
to annihilate those who would oppose them 
while professing at the same time to seek 
peace and international accord. 


SOVIET MANEUVERING CITED 


The Soviet Union has hitherto refused to 
cooperate with the free nations on real dis- 
armament or control of arms and has used 
every conference or international discussion 
on disarmament merely to further their own 
design for conquest. 

But we must not allow the Communists 
to deceive millions of people around the 
world into believing they are apostles of 
peace for lack of any initiative on our part, 
no matter how often we are rebuffed in 
stating and restating our proposals for dis- 
armament and peace. 

Peace is not a quiet or stagnant pool, but 
& dynamic and rushing river of constant ad- 
justment to changing conditions and unex- 
pected opportunities. 

In the face of past failures and even re- 
alizing the Russians still are seeking only 
further grist for their peace propaganda 
mills, while they arm for imperialistic pur- 
poses, we ought to put the burden of proof 
on the Russians by answering them with a 
concrete counterproposal. 


The American reply to Premier Bulganin 


and Communist Boss Khrushchev should 
be an invitation to start immediate talks 
through diplomatic channels, between Wash- 
ington and Moscow, to arrive at 
‘Some minimum yet verifiable and practicable 
_ *eteement on armed forces and weapons. 
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If-a basis for even such a minimum ac- 
cord is possible through negotiations 
through diplomatic channels—and through 
diplomatic channels only—then Bulganin 
and Khrushchev might be reminded that 
three Presidents of the United States traveled 
thousands of miles to meet with Russian 
leaders. The Russians now in their turn 
must travel to the New World to prove their 
sincerity. 


MEETING IN UNITED STATES SUGGESTED 


A proper meeting place for the Russians 
to sign an accord already agreed upon 
through diplomatic channels could be Wash- 
ington, or in New York, where the United 
Nations organization is located, or in San 
Francisco, where the United Nations was or- 
ganized. 

But we should meet with the Russians 
only if our friends and allies of NATO are 
in full agreement with us that the Russians 
were making a concrete and useful step to- 
ward peace and control of arms. We must 
never make the mistake again of not con- 
sulting our allies at all times. 

There can be no serious objections to the 
Russians raising any questions—military, 
political, or economic—provided they are 
raised through diplomatic channels and not 
through phony peace propaganda speeches or 
letters and attacks on this country or our 
allies. 

The door ought to be left wide open for 
the fullest and frankest exchange through 
diplomatic channels. 

But there must be no secret agreements. 
And there must be no doubt in the minds of 
the Kremlin leaders that we intend to take 
any and all measures to keep our armed 
strength powerful enough to maintain our 
security and freedom and that of our Allies 
until the Soviets abandon their program of 
world conquest. 

We therefore need prompt and vigorous 
steps to fill in the serious gaps in our de- 
fense requirements. 


MISSILE BOSS PROPOSED 


The most important thing is to coordinate 
the missiles program. Someone with au- 
thority to compel the armed services to agree 
to_a program should be appointed. Only 
such a boss, able to appeal directly to the 
President and having the President’s abso- 
lute support can meet our badly lagging 
missile needs and those of our Allies. 

But missiles alone are not a total basis for 
a defense program. All branches of our 
Armed Forces must be maintained at a high 
state of efficiency to meet any emergency. 

It would be a mistake to depend upon any 
single weapon or any single service to meet 
any challenge whether by conventional or 
new-type weapons. We must have a strong 
Army, a strong Navy, and a hard-hitting Air 
Force. 

And what we should be prepared to meet 
is the dangerous threat of the Russian sub- 
marine fleet, greater than any submarine 
fleet in histsory. 

We already have the beginnings of a pow- 
erful nuclear fleet and nuclear submarines 
that ought to be constructed in greater 
numbers. The cruising range of these sub- 
marines submerged is fantastic, and they 
constitute launching platforms elusive to 
the enemy. 

Util we can get some workable agreement 
on arms limitation, we must face frankly 
the tremendous cost of modern defense. 

We believe in economy and a balanced 
budget. Therefore, a tax levy should be 
made to meet the increasing costs of essen- 
tial security. And the sooner we face up to 
the need for such a tax, the sooner we will 
avoid piling up the Federal debt that might 
become unmanageable. 

The American people will understand the 
need for such a tax if it is put up to them 
frankly. 
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The American people are always ready to 
follow a leader, but not blindly.. They must 
know where he is going and that he speaks 
the truth. 





Seventh International Inventors Exhibi- 
tion Will Be Held in Brussels This 


Summer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 1958 
Worlds Fair at Brussels, Belgium, will at- 
tract several other expositions, exhibi- 
tions, and trade fairs to that city. 
Among them will be the Seventh Inter- 
national Inventors Exhibition—billed as 
the biggest invention fair in the world. 

The inventors exhibition will attract 
exhibitors from at least 15 nations in- 
cluding the United States and Canada. 
While its main purpose is to offer in- 
ventors a showplace for their inventions, 
it also provides American inventors a 
commendable opportunity to display 
their know-how and inventiveness along 
side the work of men from many other 
lands. 

I believe that American inventors 
looking for a-new outlet for their inven- 
tions will want to consider participation 
in this exhibition. ‘The following bro- 
chure sets forth many of the pertinent 
details regarding the Seventh Interna- 
tional Inventors Exhibition. The Amer- 
ican correspondent for the exhibition is 
Mr. Otto A. Witt, Post Office Box 1481, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tue Biccerst INVENTION FAIR IN THE WORLD 
INVITES AMERICAN INVENTORS 

Brussels, the center of the European Com- 
munity, has become, in a few years, the 
center of a large invention market. 

In only 6 years’ time the Belgian Chamber 
for the Inventors’ Protection, founded in 1901 
in the bosom of the Brussels Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeded in making of the In- 
ternational Inventors’ Exhibition the most 
important invention fair in the world. 

In the last exhibition no less than 700 
inventors participated. These inventors 
came from 15 countries, among which the 
United States of America, and showed to 
91,000 visitors of over 20 countries the most 
interesting inventions of the year. 

From the tieholder to the radio-spotting 
system for the aircraft, the Brussels Inter- 
national Inventors’ Exhibition displayed for 
the attention of thousands of prospective 
buyers commercially exploitable inventions 
relating to all fields of activity, such as agri- 
culture, metallurgy, mechanics, household, 
optics, motion pictures, electricity, etc. 

As the International Inventors’ Exhibi- 
tion grows every year in importance, its 
organizers are practically certain that in 
1958 over 1,000 inventions will be exhibited 
in Brussels, whereunder a hundred inven- 
tions from the United States and Canada. 

The 1958 exhibition will take place in the 
very center of the town, at the Institut des 
Arts et Métiers, which possesses a hall of 
over 9,000 square feet. 

The organizers of the International In- 
ventors’ Exhibition want their exhibitors to 
take advantage of the innumerable visitors 
the World Fair will bring to Brussels from 
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April to October 1958 and, therefore, the 
Inventors’ Exhibition, which opens on June 
6, 1958, will have a duration of 1 month. 

We have been informed that Mr. Paul 
Quintin, president of the International In- 
ventors’ Exhibition, will come to Montreal, 
Toronto, New York, Chicago, and Milwaukee 
at the end of May, in order to contact per- 
sonally American and Canadian inventors. 

Mr. Quintin, whose sole activity is the pro- 
tection of the inventors, will receive at the 
Belgian consulate in all towns he will visit, 
all persons who are anxious to sell patents 
in Belgium and in other European countries. 
He will help them free of charge in finding 
the desired outlets. 

Let us point out again that all persons 
who want to sell their inventions in Europe 
or to inquire about the above-mentioned 
inventions can contact the Belgian consu- 
lates in Montreal, Toronto, New York, or 
Chicago, who will inform them of Mr. 
Quintin’s arrival date. 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE SALON IN- 
TERNATIONAL DES INVENTEURS (INTERNA- 
TIONAL INVENTORS EXHIBITION) IN BRUSSELS 
(BELGIUM) 

Purpose of the organization: The Salon 
International des Inventeurs (in short 
S. I. L.) is organized with the purpose of 
enabling inventors, patent owners, patent 
negotiators, and technical offices to get in 
direct contact with industrialists for the sale 
or negotiation of their patents. The S. I. I, 
also enables industrialists owning patents to 
find for their articles, new outlets, general 
agents, licensees, and export markets. 
Finally, the S. I. I. enables all patent owners 
to advertise their researches and inventions. 
LIST OF THE COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE ALREADY 

PARTICIPATED IN THE SALON 

Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, United States of America, 
Great Britain, Luxembourg, and Austria. 





The Runaway Court—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opinion is important in considering gov- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, this editorial which is one of a 
series appearing in the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Star under dates of October 21, 23, 
26, 28, 30 and November 1 and 3, 1957: 

THe Runaway Court—VI1 

The United States Supreme Court needs 
curbing. It has leaped the boundaries of 
constitutionality, replaced rule by law with 
rule by the Court, usurped or shriveled the 
rightful functions of legislative and execu- 
tive departments, and attempted to make of 
the States mere puppets to sociology. The 
Justices have refused respect to their own 
predecessors and ignored the competence of 
better men in the lower courts. Action to 
offset this assault upon the balance of Amer- 
ican government is imperative. 

Remediés that have been suggested range 
all the way down from the extreme of im- 
peachment. More moderate are measures 
introduced in Congress, where the final re- 
sponsibility is placed by the Constitution, 
Among these proposals are the following: 
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A bill by Representative Howarp W. SMITH 
of Virginia declaring that no act of Congress 
shall be interpreted by the courts as exclud- 
ing State activity in the field to which it 
relates unless the act specifically says so. 

An omnibus bill by Senator Wii11am E. 
JenNER, of Indiana, which would withdraw 
from the Supreme Court its present appel- 
late jurisdiction in five specific areas. If 
JENNER’S bill were passed, the Supreme Court 
would not have authority in cases involving 
the practices or jurisdiction of congressional 
committees, in cases involving discharge of 
persons from the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment for security reasons, in cases deal- 
ing with State laws against subversion, in 
suits against school boards contesting dis- 
chargé of teachers in connection with sub- 
versive activities, or in relation to the rules 
and regulations of State boards of har 
examiners. 

A bill proposed by Representative GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, Jr., of Alabama, reaffirming the 
basic constitutional doctrine of separation of 
powers between executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Government and 
providing “that the courts of the United 
States of America and the courts of the sev- 
eral States of the United States shall not be 
bound by any decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which conflicts with 
the legal principle of adhering to prior deci- 
sions and which is clearly based upon con- 
siderations other than legal.” 

‘This is a partial list. It includes only the 
most thoughtful proposals for correcting a 
growing evil. In considering them, it should 
be borne in mind that- none would invalidate 
any decision aiready made by the Court. 
Congress cannot legislate retroactively. 

The heart of the problem is how to preserve 
the Supreme Court, not how to punish it 
or humble it. The goal that must be sought 
was expressed by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall many years ago. He wrote: “The Con- 
stitution is either a superior, paramount 
law, unchangeable by ordinary means—or 
it is on the level with ordinary legislative 
acts, it is alterable when the legislature 
shall please to alter it. If the former part 
of the alternative be true, then a legislative 
act contrary to the Constitution is not the 
law. If the latter part be true, then written 
constitutions are absurd attempts on the 
part of the people to limit a power (of gov- 
ernment) in its own nature illimitable.” 
Substitute court decrees for legislative acts 
and the court for the legislature, and Mar- 
shall’s doctrine is still valid. 

It is not the Supreme Court as an institu- 
tion which is at fault today. It is the phil- 
osophy of the justices who control it at this 
moment of history. -On the theory that the 
law is what the Court says it is, the justices 
are setting precedents right and left deny- 
ing the validity of the Constitution as the 
supreme law which means what it says. Pre- 
cedent when it is unchallenged becomes 
habit for future generations. The people 
through Congress must find a way unmis- 
takably to repudiate the philosophy of the 
present justices, to restate their faith in 
government by law. Otherwise they will 
surrender the future to government by 
whim—the doctrinaire whim of any com- 
bination of five members of the Court. 

Now, as in the past, Congress has the duty 
to be always alert to adopt legislation off- 
setting illegal decisions of the Supreme 
Court, or decisions which change or ignore 
the original intent of specific laws. This 
was done during the last session in the case 


of the Federal Bureau of Investigation files. 


It remains still to be done in the matter of 
State authority to investigate subversion, 
the power of Congress to determine the pro- 
cedure of its own committees, the autonomy 
of school boards everywhere to select their 
own employees, and in a dozen other fields. 
Such legislation does not in any way change 
the procedure or jurisdiction of the Supreme 


Court, nor is it in conflict with court opin. . 
ions. Most often, it brings the written law 
into harmony with these opinions. Some. 
times it is simply a restatement of congres. 
sional intent which the Court may have mis. 
construed. 

Such a bill is one by Representative 
Smith, listed above. It would merely pro. 
vide a guide to the Court in the future as 
to congressional intent. We believe it 
should be adopted. 

Senator Jenner’s five-point bill for limit- 
ing the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is in another category. It would use 
the constitutional power vested in Congress 
to alter the field in which the court can 
operate. This does not mean that it would 
change the shape of government, for it is 
an entirely proper proposal under the Con- 
stitution. The Court itself has brought on 
the present constitutional crisis, and strong 
measures are needed to check it. We be- 
lieve that at least two sections of Senator 
Jenner’s bill should be written into law, 
that restraining the court from meddling in 
school board operations and that prohibiting 
it from attempting to dictate the regulations 
under which congressional committees op- 
erate. 


More effective than any of the other pro- 
posals, however, would be Representative 
Huddleston’s bill making Supreme Court de- 
cisions binding on lower courts only when 
those opinions are based on law. This pro- 
vision should be not merely a legislative 
act, but a clarifying constitutional amend- 
ment put into the basic law so that never 
again can the Supreme Court regard its 
power as transcending the written law. 

The most attractive feature of the Hud- 
dleston proposal is that it would not change 
anything in law or practice, but would only 
require that the law be observed. It would 
not prevent the Supreme Court from re- 
versing itself, if good legal cause existed for 
reversal. It would not give the lower courts 
an impractical autonomy. Before these 
lower courts could ignore a Supreme Court 
opinion, it would have to conflict with legal 
precedent and also be based on considera- 
tions which have nothing to do with law. 
One or the other fault would not be enough 
to disqualify an opinion. Both would have 
to be present. 

Americans need to declare their adherence 
to the Constitution and written law with 
such force that the justices of this court, 
and those who follow them, can make no 
mistake about the country’s temper. A 
constitutional declaration that our courts 
must adhere only to the law, and not to the 
Supreme Court when the Supreme Court 
violates the law, would provide the shock 
the Warren court so badly needs. It should 
be the first order of business in Congress. 





The Late Augustine B. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania 





SPEECH 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr 


Speaker, I would like to join with my — 
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try above all other interests. He has 
set for us a fine example of an Ameri- 
can statesman devoted to his country 
and to his fine family.’ It has been a 
privilege to know one of his sons, Jim, 
and I would like to express to him and 
to the other members of his fine family, 
my heartfelt sympathy in the passing of 
a great American. 





The Late Honorable Augustine B. Kelley 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sadness that we record the passing 
of our very good friend and colleague, 
AUGUSTINE B. Kgtuey. Of Gus, as we all 
knew him, it can be said that he was one 
of Pennsylvania’s outstanding Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

He was a humble man who had a kind- 
ness of heart and the highest concept of 
citizenship. In all his actions he moved 
with such ease and courtesy that it may 
be said without exaggeration that wher- 
ever he moved he seemed to radiate vi- 
tality and friendship. He was always 
calm and strong and _ self-confident; 
never an unwise act or a word spoken 
in haste or ill-considered. He seemed 
to have that wider and greater gift, the 
power of understanding and sympathiz- 
ing with people whatever their difficul- 
ties might have been. Always glad to 
see one, courteous to everybody, he will 
be long remembered for his kind deeds. 
He respected in others the qualities he 
possessed himself, sincerity of convic- 
tion and frankness of expression. 

His lines of friendship encircled 
friends of all elements of our social life. 
He was a man. who contributed much to 
the civic, social, and spiritual life of the 
area in which he lived and the district 
and State which he represented. Gus 
was a man with goodness of soul and 
kindness of heart and a man who re- 
joiced mightily when any act or deed of 
his added to the enrichment of our lives. 

I cannot attempt to grasp or sum up 
the aggregate of his service in public 
life in a few words, and it is needless. 

His life comprised a term of some years 
and produced a performance which, I 
might Say, genuinely has been by his 
toil and stimulated by his love for his 
State and Nation—a record that won for 
him the great commendation and respect 
of all our people. 

He was a firm believer in our Ameri- 
Can way of life. His great faith in the 
principles and ideals of government was 
hot the outcome of any vigorous enthu- 
siasm but the deep-rooted growth of 
Many years. 

In all things it can be said that he 
Was a great American. His one great 
ambition in life was to hand on to pos- 
terity and the generation of tomorrow a 
Sreater and finer America than was 
handed to him. 
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Gus will be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues and by the people he was proud 
and honored to represent. So today we 
mourn his loss and extend to his family 
our deepest heartfelt sympathy. 





Wisconsin Citizens Oppose Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Entry Into Higher Education 
Field Through Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a news release issued by 
Mr. Richard A. Kinzer, president, Public 
Expenditure Survey of Wisconsin, a 
friend and constituent, on the subject of 
the Federal Government financing 
scholarships for educational purposes. 

This is a most interesting release, and 
I feel sure that Members of the House 
will find the information contained in it 
an answer to the demand for Uncle Sam 
to get into the business of education: 

MapDIson, January 8.——Wisconsin citizens 
have questions about the desirability of the 

ederal Government’s entering the higher 
education field through financing student 
scholarships and they generally feel educa- 
tion should remain a State and local respon- 
sibility, Richard A. Kinzer, Burlington, pres- 
ident of the Public Expenditure Survey of 
Wisconsin, said today. 

Kinzer said the consensus of a 3-day spot 
check made by taxpayer association leaders 
in widely scattered areas of the State could 
be interpreted as opposition to the proposed 
crash program involving the expenditure of 
1 billion in Federal funds for higher educa- 
tion as a result of sputnik. 

“The implication is,” Kinzer said, “that 
people feel the question of providing more 
scientists to meet the challenge of sputnik is 
a long-term one. It involves curriculum 
emphasis in secondary as well as higher edu- 
cation institutions. It is apparent the man 
on the street is using his head about the 
education problem.” : 

Kinzer said no effort was made in the in- 
formal poll to follow scientific methods of 
sampling public opinion, that the goal was a 
representative response reflecting attitudes 
and feelings of citizens.. He added about 500 
persons of varied occupations and interests 
were contacted. 

A broad Milwaukee area sample, Kinzer 
said, found 73 percent of interviewees con- 
vinced Federal aid for education was impos- 
sible without Federal control. 

A La Crosse sample found 82 percent be- 
lieving sputnik was being used as an excuse 
for starting a new Federal program, he said. 

Kenosha area opinion was 86 percent that 
Federal aid means Federal control, he indi- 


* cated. 


Among all the citizens polled, according to 
Kinzer, opinion was 2 to 1 against any large- 
scale scholarship program at a time when 
colleges maintain they have more applicants 
than they can accommodate. - 

“Also, the division of opinion (318 yes, 
138 no) to the question, ‘Do you think sput- 
nik is being used as an excuse for the Federal 
Government to enter a néw field—that of 
Federal scholarships for higher education?’ 
indicates there is an understanding that the 
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Nation does have a serious problem in the 
education field,” Kinzer commented. 

The survey president said the agency he 
heads, which services local taxpayer associa- 
tions, had been asked to undertake the in- 
formal poll on the latest Federal aid proposal 
as a follow-up to a recent six-county tax 
group conference which urged the President 
to curb nondefense spending to allow for any 
needed new defense outlay while at the same 
time permitting tax and debt reduction. 

Communities in which the poll was taken 
were in Brown, Fond du Lac, Kenosha, La 
Crosse, Milwaukeé, Pierce, Racine, Rock, She- 
boygan, Trempealeau, Waupaca, and Winne- 
bago Counties. In Milwaukee County the 
poll was directed to persons in Cudahy, South 
Milwaukee, Whitefish Bay, Shorewood, and 
the city of Milwaukee, Kinzer said. 

Other questions asked were: 

Do you think Federal aid for education can 
be undertaken without Federal controls? 
(96 yes, 373 no.) 

In view of statements by Officials of higher 
education institutions to the effect that ap- 
plications are exceeding current capacity, is 
it necessary for the Federal Government to 
offer scholarships to encourage still more 
students to attend? (126 yes, 352 no.) 

Should the responsibility for providing 
higher education remain with the States and 
localities or should all or part of the respcn- 
sibility be shifted to the Federal Govern- 
ment? (402 State and local, 55 Federal.) 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham 


SPEECH 


OF 


10N. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret sincerely that fate has made it nec- 
essary for me to express my deep sor- 
row upon the occasion of the passing of 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, of Georgia. 
All too frequently we find that we have 
neglected the opportunity to praise one 
of our associates while he lived—so that 
he could appreciate the respect in which 
we hold him. Then we are faced with 
the sad prospect of reciting his virtues 
after he has gone on to his eternal re- 
ward. The only midgeon of happiness 
I can feel at this moment lies in the 
fact that I have taken advantage of op- 
portunities which permitted me to tell 
you, my colleagues, of the valued assist- 
ance I have received from Representa- 
tive LANHAM in our work with the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Congressman LANHAM has been a 
member of the Labor-Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, of 
which subcommittee I have the honor to 
be chairman. 

HENDERSON LANHAM was an able law- 
yer, and has also served on the board of 
education of his native city of Rome, 
Ga. I frequently had .occasion to dis- 
cuss with him the legal aspects of some 
of the activities of agencies with which 
we were concerned. He was an excel- 
lent adviser on the relationship between 
the United States Office of Education 


and local school boards. He was patient “ 


but insistent in his inquiries during com- 
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mittee hearings. He was well-informed 
and earned the respect of his colleagues 
on the committee as well as representa- 
tives of the departments who came be- 
fore us seeking funds for their activities. 

I shall miss him greatly. I know all 
of us shall miss him. To his bereaved 
widow and daughter I offer my heart- 
felt sympathy. 





Address by Herbert Hoover Before the 
49th Annual Meeting of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
entitled “The Strengths of America,’ by 
Herbert Hoover, at the 49th annual 
meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., New York, N. Y., No- 
vember 11, 1957: 

THE STRENGTHS OF AMERICA 


The minds of Americans are today greatly 
troubled. We have many domestic short- 
comings. Many troubles beset us from 
abroad. They are indeed most serious, and 
it is urgent that we exert all our national 
strength to meet them. 

But on this occasion it would be happier 
for me and possibly more comfort to some 
troubled minds if I were to review some of 
the great fundamental sources of strength 
of our country. If we have the will to use 
them, we can meet our dangers. And I 
would be glad if I could all reassurance to 
troubled minds which President Eisenhower 
has so greatly inspired by his recent state- 
ments. 

I have lived a long life and I have seen our 
country exert its strengths to overcome as 
great dangers as those which beset us today. 

Despite the troubles of our past and de- 
spite the fact that we are only 7 percent of 
the peoples on earth, we have developed one 
of the most powerful nations in all history. 

The signs of strength on the spiritual side 
may be found in the increasing attendance 
upon the worship of God. And in my life- 
time I have seen our voluntary organiza- 
tions and institutions engaged in charity 
and public welfare increase by tens of thou- 
sands in numbers and billions of dollars in 
service. 

I have witnessed our people deny them- 
selves to save the world, including our ene- 
mies, from the inevitable and gigantic fam- 
ines which followed two of these wars. And 
among them we saved the lives of 15 million 
Russians, then under the Communistic gov- 
ernment, from their terrible famine in 1922- 
23. And there is no less humanity in the 
American heart today. 

Within my years I have seen our institu- 
tions of higher learning expand until .today 
they turn out more trained men and women 
each year than all the world combined. 

In my ‘adult lifetime I have passed 
through several economic recessions and two 
great economic depressions which swept over 
our country. Each time we came out eco- 
nomically stronger than ever before. 

With some training and understanding of 
science and technology, I have witnessed a 
vast growth of scientific discovery and its 
application to invention. They have given 


us the highest standard of living in the 
world. And with the advances of medical 
science our youth are taller than their 
fathers, and the span of life has been greatly 
extended. 

I have watched our countrymen rise and 
fight two world wars to victory in defense 
of our country. The skill of our military 
leaders, the courage of our men and the 
willingness of our people to make sacrifices 
are no less today than then. 

We can well respect the accomplishments 
of Russian technicians. But we need not 
forget that they got the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the electric lamp, the speaking sound 
track, the radio broadcast tube, the airplane, 
the atom and nuclear bombs from us. They 
secured the guided missile from the defeated 
Germans. They got their method of metal 
treatment and their radar from us and the 
British. They got their plastics, their anti- 
biotics, their antiviruses, their pain killers 
either from us or from the Germans, the 
British and the French. 


But with our own discoveries in science, 
our inventive genius, and our productive 
capacity, our country has risen to a position 
of effective retaliation to any irresponsible 
nation which might contemplate attacking 
us. 


We possess many eminent scientists and 
engineers of great ability and ingenuity. We 
have more research laboratories in action 
than all the rest of the world put together. 
Our country has had a great warning. It is 
on the alert. I have no doubt of our ability 
to invent any other horrible "weapon neces- 
sary to deter our enemy. 

If you take a worm’s eye view of the ills 
in American life and our foreign relations, 
you may worry that we are entering the 
decline and fall of the greatest nation in 
history. 

Af you take a bird’s-eye view you will see 
the increasing skills, growing productivity, 
and the expansion of education and under- 
standing, with improving health and grow- 
ing strength of our Nation. 

And from whence comes this strength? It 
lies in freedom of men’s initiative and the 
rewards of their efforts. It comes from our 
devotiun’ to liberty and religious faith. We 
will have no decline and fall of this Nation, 
provided we stand guard against the evils 
which weaken these forces. 


But we have need to exert all the strengths 
which God has given us. 





Let’s Build Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the text of a pamphlet re- | 


cently prepared by Timberlane Lumber 
Co. in my hometown, Eugene, Oreg. It 
sets forth the comparative costs of buy- 
ing a new car or a new home. _ It is some- 
thing many of our families would do well 
to ponder. 

I call to your attention that the cal- 
culations about buying a home are based 
on availabiilty of FHA loans, something 
that is not true in many communities be- 
cause of financial conditions. My bill to 
use at least a billion dollars of the rail- 
road retirement fund for such FHA loans 


is, in my opinion, the best method to 
selve this situation. 

The text of the pamphlet is as follows; 

Let’s BUILD SECURITY 

Which is your choice for the next 3 years: 

RENTED HOME (NO SECURITY) PLUS FANCY Cag 
EQUALS $6,430 (3-YEAR EXPENSE) 

If buying a new car is your choice, compare 

your cost details before buying: 


Typical price of new car__.--------- $3, 000. 
Trade-in value of 3-year-old car_... 1,000 
Balance due (usually bor- 

TOWOR) (cece sarsctcutioaios 2, 000 


For the next 3 years the overhead 
expense will be: : 
Depreciation (per year for 3 years)... 2,000 








Interest on $2,000, car contract... _. 600 
Insurance and licenses....---..--.--. 380 
DOOM * Snnsbiisdpcnpeeuaaen 2,980 

Less income tax savings on interest 
(25 percent bracket) ....-..-----.. 150 
Net overhead expense--_..__._. 2, 830 
Plus rent for 3 yéars...........-.-.. 3, 600 
Total, new car, rented house_. 6,430 


1The average annual expense of tires, re- 
pairs, gas, lubrication, etc., on a 3-year-old 
car is less than $50 more than a new car. 


(PLUS SECURITY) PLUS GOOD 
EQUALS $5,478 (3-YEAR 


HOME, $18,000 
CAR (3 YEARS OLD) 
EXPENSE) 

If buying a new home is your choice, 
polish up the old car. In 3 years you will 
save the $2,000 downpayment on the house 
plus $952 ($6,430 —$5,478). 


Depreciation for 3 years in 3-year-old 


i i ed Ba $600 
Insurance and licenses__........-.--. 325. 
Total overhead for 3 years__--- 925 


—e 


FHA downpayment, $18,000 home__-_- 2,000 


Interest,’ first 3 years.........-..---- 2, 684 
Property taxes, 3 years......-.------ 600 
Insurance, 3. ORR. ode ne dcde~--- 90 

Total, new home--.--._-------- 5, 374 
Less income-tax savings *......------ 821 


Net expense, new home (includ- 
ing $2,000 downpayment) --.. 4, 553 


a ‘ 


Total expense, home and care__ 5,478 


1 The interest plus the $92 saved will equal 
your house payments. ° 

2 Uncle Sam helps you pay the expense of 
owning a home by reducing your income 
taxes—interest and property taxes are de- 
ductible. 

IS YOUR DOLLAR BUILDING SECURITY? 

If you are one of the more than a mil- 
lion new home owners each year—this will 
not apply to you because you know you 
are getting the most from your dollar. ‘ 

But, if you are thinking about buying 4 
new car, think twice. For, if you can af- 
ford a new car, you can better afford am 
$18,000 home. Unbelievable as it may sound, 
just look at the proof on the center section 
of this folder. Your first 3-year expense of 
owning an $18,000 home plus owning the 
3-year old car is $952 less than the expensé 
of owning a fancy new car and renting & 
house. On top of the $952 saving, you also 
save the $2,000 downpayment on the new 
home. oi 5 

Buy the new home instead of the new Cat. 
The permanent prestige, family enjoymen) — 
and security—not to mention personal satis-— 
faction—plus the dollars saved will far OB- 
set that short-lived satisfaction you might 
get in buying a new car. tote 
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Know Your Own Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opinion is important in considering gov- 
ernmental functions. For this reason, I 
request unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp, this editorial which is one of a series 
appearing in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star under dates of October 21, 23, 26, 
28, 30 and November 1 and 3, 1957: 

Know Your Own RIGHTS 


For the past 2 weeks the Star has run a 
series of editorials discussing-the powers and 
excesses of the present United States Su- 
preme Court. In this series, The Runaway 
Court, we pointed out that the Court is not 
and never was supposed to be the unques- 
tioned arbiter of what the supreme law of the 
land is. The Court’s jurisdiction is almost 
wholly limited by congressional power. The 
supreme law is not what the Supreme Court 
says it is. No court was ever empowered te 
change the language of the Constitution or 
by interpretation to make the Constitution 
mean what it does not say. 

The present Warren court has been doing 
just that. We listed several recent cases 
where the clear meaning of the Constitution 
has been arbitrarily changed and where the 
clearintent of Congress in writing laws under 
the Constitution has been -reversed by the 
Court. We noted the tendency of this Court 
to put sociology ahead of legal precedent in 
making decisions. These justices have in 
effect made new laws according to what they 
think they should be instead of what the law 
and the Constitution actually are. 

To counter this grab for power by the 
Court we have suggested that Congress use 
its constitutional power to limit the Court’s 
appellate jurisdiction and to require the 
Court to base all decision on prior precedent 
and law. 


We have been pleased and surprised by the 
widespread interest and approval of these 
editorials. 


We have been even more surprised by the 
great number of people who told us they did 
not know the Supreme Court was not su- 
preme, they did not knoW Congress could 
prevent the Court from usurping its power. 
Infact, many who wrote or called indicated 
avery limited understanding and knowledge 
of the Constitution. 

One high school senior, commenting on 
our objections to the use of Swedish socialist 
Gunnar Myrdal’s book, An American Di- 
lemma, and his statement in that book that 
the adoption of the Constitution was “nearly 
& plot against the common people” said to 
Us, “Well, wasn’t it? We were taught that 
the constitutional convention met in secret 
and sprung-the Constitution on the people 
unawares.” 

. We have gained the impression thfat there 
is too little understanding of the Constitu- 
tion among the vast majority of our people. 
Too few of us know how it was created, what 
its antecedants were, who wrote it, what 
thelr philosophical and political aims were, 
‘nd how the Constitution 





students because most em didn’t know 
on Supreme Cotfit’s position under the Con- 
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public understafiding and support for the 
Constitution can its protections be main- 
tained over our liberties. Only if the public 
insists that the Constitution be upheld as 
the supreme law of the land will it be up- 
held. 

We suggest that our schools try to do a 
better job of teaching about the Constitu- 
tion. It might be wise to include a com- 
pulsory course on the Constitution—its his- 
tory, philosophy, and application—in every 
public high school. The true meaning of the 
Constitution should be an integral part of 
the educational heritage of every free Amer- 
ican. 

Only if Americans know their own rights 
under the Constitution, their powers to 
change or protect it, can they make it serve 
to protect their own freedom rather than 
serve the prejudices and personal philoso- 
phies of those few men who make up the 
Supreme Court. 





A Broad Market Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Daily Bond Buyer on De- 
cember 16, 1957, entitled “A Broad Mar- 
ket Needed,” by Mr. Harry L. Severson. 
The contents of this article relates to my 
bill, H. R. 8702, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income-tax treatment of dividends paid 
by certain corporations which hold the 
obligations of States and local govern- 
ments. 

The article follows: 

The Nation was unprepared for the long 
period of prospérity which we are now en- 
joying because it came so unexpectedly. An 
increase in the number of births during the 
war years was taken for granted, but it was 
generally assumed that there would be a 
decline soon after demobilization. The an- 
nual increase in the number of births which 
is now taking place 10 yéars after World War 
II, was entirely unpredicted. Likewise un- 
anticipated was the accelerated rate of tech- 
nological advances on a broad front. Conse- 


_ quently capital facilities in all sectors of the 


economy are inadequate to meet the in- 
creased demands that are being made upon 
them. Moreover, improvements in one area 
tend to generate demands for other types of 
facilities. Currently, capital formation is 
at an all-time high and the Nation is 
plagued with a series of problems arising 
from the failure of savings to increase as 
rapidly as investments. 

The demands for capital improvements de- 
veloped somewhat more slowly in the State 
and local sector than in the housing, indus- 
trial, and commercial sectors. The beautiful 
new Office buildings and efficient factories 
make the inadequacies of public improve- 
ments seem even more intolerable. The con- 
centration of such a large part of-the growth 
around the peripheries of the cities has 
made necessary the extension of urban serv- 
ices into large areas which were formerly 
rural, an extremely costly process. 

This paper deals with the problems of 


' State and local governments in building the 


capital facilities needed to provide the ex- 
panding population with the improvements 
required by modern living. In another con- 
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nection the writer has reviewed the record 
of construction expenditures and new bond 
Offerings since 1946 and has made projec- 
tions for the next 10 years, by the three 
main purposes—schools, highways, and water 
and sewer—and all other. Limitation of 
space requires that the comments here be 
limited to the size of the aggregate prob- 
lem. Two basic assumptions underlie the 
forecasts, namely: That the economy will 
continue to expand at the rate of about 3 
percent per year; and that creeping infla- 
tion will continue at the rate of about 114 
percent per year with construction costs 
going up even more rapidly, perhaps twice 
as fast. In the event that the international 
situation should worsen to a point requir- 
ing markedly larger expenditures for de- 
fense, previous conclusions regarding the 
future will have to be reviewed. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURZS 


Following a slow start in the demobiliza- 
tion period, the rate of aggregate construc- 
tion expenditures of State and local govern- 
ments has been building up rapidly since 
the close of World War II. This upward 
trend has been rather steady except for a 
slackening of the pace during tne Korean 
war. In 1946, when the economy had not 
yet reacted from the wartime restrictions, 
aggregate construction expenditures of State 
and local governments totaled oniy $1.5 bil- 
lion. The pickup was steady, reaching $6.7 
billion by 1952, and by 1956 total construc- 
tion expenditures of these governments had 
expanded to over $10 billion. Currently 
new highs are being reached and the 1957 
total will probably be close to $12 billion. 
This upward movement is expected to carry 
on to approximately $19 billion by 1962, and 
to about $25 billion by 1967. For the years 
immediately ahead, these estimates appear 
to contain fewer uncertainties than is usu- 
ally the case with economic forecasts. In 
1956, over 80 percent of the expenditures 
were for the three major purposces—schools, 
highways, and water and _ sewer. The 
steadily increasing number of children in the 
school-age group will require additional 
schoolrooms; Congress has committed the 
Nation to a large highway program; and the 
combination of population growth and in- 
dustrial expansion make necessary the con- 
struction of additional water and sewer fa- 
cilities; which if not installed voluntarily 
are required by court decisions in cases in- 
volving pollution. Also it seems probable 
that projections of the aggregates will come 
closer to actual accomplishments than esti- 
mates of the separate sectors since the errors 
are likely to cancel out—although the possi- 
bility of an accumulation of errors cannot 
be overlooked. 

Realization of the projected volume of 
construction expenditures over the next 10 
years would not result in the elimination of 
the backlog as measured by the “needs” 
studies made in 1954, but a stabilization at 
the top rate would result in a moderate up- 
grading of these facilities each year. The 
marked increase expected in the last half of 
the next decade is largely in the ‘all other” 
group, which contains such diverse purposes 
as urban rehabilitation, mass transportation, 
public housing, hospitals, recreational facili< 
ties, harbors, airports, parking facilities, 
public power, etc. Urban-rehabilitation pro- 
grams are picking up momentum and it 
seems probable that they will be moving for- 
ward at a quickening pace in a few years. It 
is believed that the losses to downtown busi- 
ness interests and the irritations to individ- 
uals resulting from poor service on the tran- 
sit systems. will result in a demand for re- 
building mass transportation facilities dur- 
ing the latter years of the period under con- 
sideration. Furthermore, the large volume 
of capital improvements currently being 
made in both the public and private sectors 
of the economy will generate demands for 
supplementary projects of the type covered 
in the “all other” group. 
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NEW BOND ISSUES 


In 1946, new bond offerings of State and 
local governments as reported by The Bond 
Buyer totaled $1.2 billion. The volume built 
up irregularly until the all-time high of $7 
billion was reached in 1954, when toll road 
bonds were at the height of their popularity. 
In 1955, the total declined to $6 billion and 
in 1956 it receded further to $5.4 billion. At 
the close of 1956, however, there was a con- 
siderable number of bond issues being held 
back in the hopes that the market would 
improve. Because of these pressures, and be- 
cause of the steadily increasing amount of 
new construction to be financed, the volume 
of new offerings has turned upward in 1957 
and will be about $6.5 billion. The volume 
of new construction in the years ahead will 
be so large that all currently acceptable 
forms of finance will undoubtedly be used. 
But even when allowance is made for some 
increase in pay-as-you go the volume of new 
offerings will certainly increase greatly. By 
1962 the total will probably be around $10 
billion and by 1967 it is expected to reach 
$15 billion. The task of finding investors to 
absorb new offerings in this volume seems 
very great when one considers that the mar- 
ket was unable to absorb $6 billion in 1956 
and in 1957 is periodically choking up on an 
annual volume of between six and seven 
billion dollars. 


TOTAL DEBT TREND 


The total debt of State and local govern- 
ments has been rising rapidly in recent years. 
Approximateiy two-thirds of the present total 
of around $50 billion has been added in the 
current upsurge which, as already noted, is 
still in the accelerating stage. With some 
very important exceptions periodic retire- 
ments are made of State and local bonds. 
However, since the retirements are much less 
than new offerings the volume of outstand- 
ing tax exempt bonds will continue to rise 
at a rapid rate. On the basis of present 
trends the total can be expected to exceed 
$75 billion during 1962, and to pass the $100 
billion mark in 1965 or 1966. 


CHANGING CHARACTER OF MARKET 


The character of the market for State 
and loca) bonds is being altered by the con- 
stant pressure to sell additional bonds. Dur- 
ing World War II and in the period im- 
mediately thereafter issuers of tax-exempt 
securities were in an extremely advantageous 
position. The supply of these bonds was 
declining at the very time that the demand 
for tax exemption was increasing. Further- 
more, the growth in community income 
(ability to pay taxes) seemed to provide a 
margin of protection even to those bonds 
which on the basis of current statistics did 
not meet accepted credit standards. As 
bonds of State and local governments have 
come to the market in growing volumes, the 
relative advantage in the bargaining pro- 
cess has gradually shifted to the investors. 
The most urgent needs for tax exemption 
have long since been filled, with the result 
that more and more bonds must be placed in 
portfolios where tax exemption is less im- 
portant. Thus State and local bonds are 
losing their sheltered position and except as 
new markets are found they will not make 
as good a showing pricewise over the long 
run as the general market, although there 
will doubtless be periods of strength during 
which an over discounting of the large vol- 
ume of new offerings will be corrected. Also, 
periods of strength in the entire market can 
be anticipated. 


It is an oversimplification to refer to the 
municipal bond market as such. Actually 
there are countless markets which are com- 
petitive in varying degrees. Some issues, for 
example, are sold primarily in a local market. 
Buyers interested in high grade bonds usually 
do not consider issues judged to be marginal. 
Likewise there is only limited competition 
between long- and short-term issues. The 


. 
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compartmentalization of the municipal bond 
market—limited though it is—will probably 
result in a considerable variation in the per- 
formance among the different types of bonds 
and among different issues. As the market 
becomes weaker, clouds on credit quality are 
likely to assume greater importance than 
they did when the supply was limited. 

The secondary market grows in size and 
importance with the increase in the volume 
of outstanding issues, and the buyers in this 
market, like buyers in the new issue market, 
have become more selective as the range of 
choice has become greater. The market for 
a large proportion of local bond issues can 
be characterized as thin which has been 
exaggerated by the practice of selling serial 
issues. Most units have several bond issues 
outstanding, each with annual maturities 
stretching far into the future. Thus even 
though the total floating supply of State and 
local bonds is large it may be difficult or even 
impossible for a trader to fill a market order, 
because the particular bond in the specified 
maturity is unavailable, and on the other 
side of the market an investor who wishes to 
sell a block of bonds may have difficulty in 
finding a buyer, except at a large concession. 
The new issue market often takes its cue 
from the secondary market. Underwriters 
and investors are influenced in their deci- 
sions in regard to a new offering by the per- 
formance of bonds of the same issuers in the 
secondary market. 


BROADENING THE MARKET 


The issuers of tax exempt securities have 
a great interest in broadening the market for 
their bonds. When the demand was large in 
relation to the supply the issuers were able 
to retain a large part of the value of tax 
exemption for themselves in the form of 
lower coupon rates, but as the supply has 
increased more rapidly than the demand 
they have had to share this saving with the 
investors. The more astute financial officials 
are acutely aware of the fact that the erosion 
of the value of tax exemption to the issuers 
can be slowed up only by broadening the 
market for these securities. 

The following incomplete list of methods 
for attracting additional buyers which are 
either being used or are being seriously con- 
sidered gives some indication of the many 
Possibilities (and combinations) which 
might be of assistance in expanding the 
market for State and local bonds. 

1. Campaigns to sell bonds of State and 
local governments to individuals in the 
lower income tax brackets. As the premium 
paid for tax exemption declines more indi- 
viduals can afford to invest in these bonds. 
There are, however, practical problems in 
tapping this market. Investors who have 
not purchased this type of security before 
are not likely to be acquainted with the tech- 
nical features involved, and an investor who 
purchases a security he does not under- 
stand will probably be disappointed in the 
end. Under present conditions the gross 
profits are not large enough to make it 
feasible for dealers to sell in small blocks 
where it is necessary to take time to explain 
the nature of*the investment in detail. It 
often costs more to sell an odd lot of one or 
two bonds to an individual than it does to 
sell a block of one or two hundred to a finan- 
cial institution which has the facilities for 
handling the transaction in a routine 
manner. 

2. Tailoring offerings to the wishes of 
prospective investors. With the _ rapid 
changes which are taking place in the capi- 
tal market it is necessary to abandon stereo- 
typed thinking particularly in the tax- 
exempt sector. Traditional call features, for 
example, make some issues appear unat- 
tractive to certain managers of portfolios 
where funds are accumulating. A moderni- 
gation of the basic laws may be necessary 
in certain cases if satisfactory sales are to 
be consummated. It is sometimes possible 


* 





for an issuer to avoid an unrealistic debt lim. 
itation (by the use of a gimmick), but this js 
apt to be very costly, since investors are not 
fooled by the double talk and will purchase 
such bonds only at a price concession. § 9. 
called protective provisions of the law which 
must be evaded to meet the needs of a mod- 
ern community have become expensive 
luxuries. 

8. Allowing investment companies to pass 
on the tax exemption to the beneficiaj 
owners. This principle which has been aq- 
vanced by the Eisenhower administration has 
the advantage of assisting local governments 
in financing needed improvements without 
interfering with established Federal, State, 
and local inter-relationBhips. Investors who 
act in a corporate capacity would be treated 
in the same manner taxwise as they would 
be treated if they made similar commitments 
as individuals. The size of the market which 
would be opened up by such a law would 
depend entirely upon the manner in which 
the legislation is drawn. If the pass through 
should be limited to regulated investment 
companies organized for this purpose, it 
would appear that few State and local bonds 
would be absorbed. On the other hand, if 
existing regulated and unregulated invest- 
ment companies were allowed to pass through 
the tax exemption to their stockholders, 4 
large volume would be taken from the 
market. 

4. Allowing savings and loan associations 
operating under Federal charters to buy and 
hold bonds of State and local governments. 
This would require a change in the statutes 
governing the investments of these institu- 
tions. In recent years savings and loan asso- 
ciations have been growing rapidly, and some 
of the federally chartered institutions would 
doubtless welcome the opportunity of buying 
sound local bonds. Such bonds are often 
difficult to sell in the outside market. 

5. Guaranties of bonds of little-known 
local governments by the State or Federal 
Government. There are precedents for this 
in other fields, the best known of which are 
the FHA and VA guaranties in the field of 
home mortgages, although the analogy is not 
entirely valid, since, in the case of mortgages; 
the pledge of the property itself tends to 
reduce the risk. A guaranty of some sort 
would reduce interest costs where the bonds 
are to be serviced from a pledge of grants-in- 
aid or where, for one reason or another, 4 
higher level of Government is, in fact, guar- 
anteeing the bonds of an underlying unit. 

6. Creation of authorities which lend 
money to (or buy the bonds of) local gov- 
ernments and sell their own obligations to 
the public. This type of vehicle has been 


-used in a few States for a number of years 


and there is some evidence that it will be 
used more extensively in the future. Such 
authorities serve a useful purpose in the case 
of sound credits which are not widely known, 
but it is well to remind ourselves that com- 
bining a group of weak credits will not result 
in a sound bond issue unless the authority 
has access to some other source of funds. 
In most cases a local government can borrow 
more economically by issuing a general obli- 
gation bond than by creating an authority. 

7. Direct acquisition by the State or Fed- 
eral Government of bonds not otherwise 
salable. The activities of the RFC in the 
1930’s provide a precedent for this. This 


type of aid may be useful in cases where the — 


capital improvement is regarded by 
as a necessity but where the local 


ment does not have the credit standing © 


sell additional bonds. Even when all 
is made for the probable increase in 
grants for school construction, it looks as if 
@ program of this type will be 

certain of the pooter sahoot districts Si) " 
provide adequate school buildings. 


CONCLUSION a ; 
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ments to modern standards is so great that 
all acceptable methods of financing are being 
from necessity. The large volume of 

new offerings coming to the market is causing 
a shift in the relative bargaining position of 
investors and issuers. With the increased 
range of choice available, investors are be- 
coming more selective. Under these circum- 
stances satisfactory sales can be made only 
if each unit keeps its own financial house in 
order, and if the Federal and State govern- 
ments take such measures as they can to 
make State and local bonds more attractive 
to a broader market. At the State level a 
review of the basic laws under which bonds 
are issued followed by appropriate revisions 
would be helpful, for useful safeguards in a 
t era may be serious hurdles today. At 
the national level the extension of the in- 
yestment powers of Federal savings and loan 
associations to include State and local bond 
issues would be of assistance, as would the 
extension of tax exemption by allowing both 
regulated and unregulated investment com- 
panies to pass it through to the stockholders. 

To the extent that these indirect forms 
of assistance are not made, the pressures for 
direct aid in the form of increased grants 
and of purchases by the Federal and State 
Governments of bonds not otherwise salable 
will become much greater. It is inconceiv- 
able that the public will tolerate a level of 
capital improvements in the public sector 
of the economy which is strikingly below 
that in the private sector, Parents who live 
in fine new residences in the suburbs will 
insist upon adequate school facilities, and 
they will not be happy as they drive their 
high-powered cars over narrow and bumpy 
streets and secondary roads. Health con- 
siderations make necessary an increase in 
water and sewer facilities to meet the needs 
of growing population and an expanding 
level of business. All of these improvements 
are generating delayed demands for improve- 
ments in all the all-other groups. 

This large amount of new construction 
will require the sale of a constantly increas- 
ing volume of new bond issues and will keep 
the market for State and local bonds under 
more or less continuous pressure for as far 
into the future ‘as we can see. Positive 
action will be required if continuous dete- 
rioration in the market for tax exempt secu- 
tities is to be avoided. The alternative 
Seems to be greatly increased Federal assist- 
ance, 





The Character of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


° OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, if we 
know the character of communism, we 
can somewhat appraise the price of sur- 
Vival. I believe an article from the 

Tablet, under date of Decem- 
ber 14, 1957, which I include here under 

Unanimous consent, is worth reading 

and thinking about. 

The article follows: 

Sa¥ Untrep Srares IcNoRES RED Conspir- 
ACY—SENATE COUNSEL WARNS ALERTNESS 
Is NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 
Hackensack, N. J.—If the United States 

is to survive as a Nation, “we must compre- 

hend the nature of our foresworn enemy,” 
declared Robert Morris, chief counsel for the 

Security Subcommittee, in 

Ml address before the New Jersey Chapter of 
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the National Society for Constitutional Se- 
curity at the Red Lion Inn here. 

“Failure to comprehend the character of 
the Communist state has brought our Na- 
tion to a perilous crisis,” Mr. Morris said. 

“The people who have been responsible for 
this lack of comprehension still hold power- 
ful positions in our Nation today. 

“During World War II, our leaders sup- 
pressed our apprehension about the Soviet 
Union and we had to fight a terrible war 
on the erroneous assumption that its post- 
war intentions would be peaceful. 

“As soon as the gums ceased firing,” he 
continued, “the Soviets began to kidnap 
German scientists by the thousands and to 
absorb all the accomplishments of Ger- 
man industry and science. 

“The Soviets seized by force and duress 
every German scientist and every German 
factory available and began to prepare for 
world war III. Previous association of 
scientists with the Nazi Party.was no bar to 
them. We, on the other hand, shut our eyes 
to obvious Soviet aggressions and did many 
disastrous things. 

“For instance, we put George Shaw 
Wheeler in charge of our de-Nazification 
policy in Germany to apply a harsh and un- 
realistic standard of political availability. 

“There were congressional charges that 
Wheeler was a Communist but they were 
unheeded by the Executive Branch of the 

’ Government, and Wheeler was able to carry 
out his destructive policy. 

“Later he actually took off his mask and 
went behind the Iron Curtain. Today he is 
reported to be in Soviet Czechoslovakia. 

“We, in our credulity, turned over to the 
Soviets, intact, such plants as the Junkers 
Aircraft construction factories in Dessau 
the engineering factory in Bernburg, the 
Siebel Aircraft construction factory in Halle, 
the underground V-1 and V-2 plants in 
Nordhaussen, the largest underground fac- 
tory of its kind; the Siemens and Askania 
Aircraft plants, and the BMV Airplane Tur- 
bine factory, full of crates with new 
turbines. 

“With these as a base, the Soviets went on 
to gain supremacy in developing their awe- 
some weapons of war.” 

“In 1945, the Soviet electronics industry 
was virtually nonexistent,” Mr. Morris 
continued. “Julius Rosenberg and a score 
of Soviet agents in our midst began to steal 
our scientific secrets and our processes. 
Rosenberg had the assignment of acquiring 
everything about electronics that he could 
find or steal.” 


TIME A PRECIOUS ELEMENT 


“Today, the electronics involved in the 
sputniks represent a tremendous sophistica- 
tion in that field, apparently far beyond 
anything we have attained. As Harry Gold 
has told us, the Soviets keep hammering at 
their American agents that through espion- 
age they could gain time for their masters, 
by acquiring the results of our own achieve- 
ments. They stole from us not only our in- 
dustrial and military secrets but samples 
and finished processes as well. 3 

“Time, we now recognize, is a most pre- 
cious element in our contest with the So- 
viet. Meanwhile we have ground down, and 
are continuing to do so, all those forces who 
were protesting this treasonous activity.” 

“We were so blind to the nature of the 
Communist state in the postwar period,” he 
declared, “that despite the ravages of the 
V-1 and V-2 of the Germans which pre- 
saged the missile as the weapon of the future, 


we did not even have a missile program from “Faia ache 


1946 to 1951. 

“In 1955, we participated in the Geneva 
Conference, where we were inoculated with 
and in turn exuded large doses of Com- 
munist propaganda. ‘Peaceful coexistence’ 
became our national preoccupation, and since 
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then our leaders have not recognized the 
warning signals that kept appearing. 

“Despite all this credulity on our part 
and the treachery on the part of the So- 
viets, we have been treating the launching 
of a satellite as an international scientific 
project and sharing our accomplishments 
with the Soviet. They, on the other. hand, 
have been stealthily developing sputniks and 
are using them to lure away our allies.” 

“There is a mountain of evidence to show 
that even today we have no effective policy 
with respect to encouraging defectors from 
communism,” Mr. Morris declared. “Scores 
of defectors have pleaded with us that we 
make no inducements whatever for people 
to come from the Soviet side to the side of 
the free world. 


RESULT OF POLICY ON DEFECTORS 


“As a matter of fact, we have set a ter- 
rible example by our shameful treatment of 
escapees. Here in the United States, co- 
operative former Communists are being 
lodged in jail while defiant Communists, who 
remain loyal to Khrushchev, are set free by 
judicial decision. 

“Even if only one important defector had 
come out of Moscow 3 or 4 years ago to warn 
us authoritatively of the great Soviet scien- 
tific gains, we would not be in the peril that 
we are today. 

“The Soviet Union is torn by inner dis- 
sension and rivalries. It should be a breed- 
ing ground for defectors. The fact that we 
have apparently acquired very few demon- 
strates the inadequacy of our policy. 

“If we as a Nation are to survive, we must 
comprehend the nature of our foresworn 
enemy. It is not too late to keep the ap- 
peasers from positions of influence in shap- 
ing our policy. But the fact is that the 
realization of our peril has been used as a 
rallying point to bring back persons who 
have been demonstrably wrong in the past 
and who have never redeemed themselves. 

“We must eliminate all vestiges of the 
Geneva Conference spirit from our systems. 
We should recognize our enemy and use the 
short, short time remaining to us to our best 
advantage. Khrushchev keeps talking of a 
Soviet America. Let us thwart him by so- 
phisticated action on our part.” 
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Monday, January 13, 1958 | 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President's budget message. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 179-232 


Bills Introduced: 36 bills and 11 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2962-2997; S. J. Res. 136; S. Con. 
Res. 54-55; and S. Res. 212-219. Pages TOtanes 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 213, authorizing Committee on Public Works 
to employ additional assistants and consultants, and 
authorizing additional expenditures therefor of not 
more than $100,000 (S. Rept. 1171)—referred to Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration; and 

S. Res. 212, authorizing Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to investigate matters pertaining to the common 
defense, and authorizing expenditures of not more than 
$190,000 therefor (no written report )—referred to Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. Page 184 


President’s Message—Budget: President’s message 
transmitting proposed budget for fiscal year 1959 in the 
sum of $73.9 billion was received and was referred to 
Committee on Appropriations. Page 222 


Senator Russell: Numerous Senators made remarks in 
tribute to the ability and character of Senator Russell 
on the occasion of his 25th anniversary as a Member of 
the Senate. Pages 197-205 


Condolence Resolutions: Senate adopted S. Res. 215- 
219, expressing condolences on the deaths of Representa- 
tives Lanham, Kelley of Pennsylvania, and Cooper, 
former Senator McKellar, and Representative Keeney, 
respectively. Pages 232-233, 235-239, 244-245 


Nominations: Numerous civilian .nominations were 
received, including that of William P. Rogers, of Mary- 
land, to be Attorney General, those of 6 to be ambassa- 
dors, various nominations to subcabinet rank positions, 
judicial (including judgeships), independent boards, 
agencies, and commissions, as well as numerous nomi- 
nations in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. Pages 245-330 


Program for Thursday: As a further mark of respect 
to deceased Representatives and to the late former Sen- 
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ator McKellar, Senate adjourned at 3:39 p. m. until 
noon Thursday, January 16. Pages 179, 245 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 


SATELLITE AND MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Committee on Armed Services: Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee continued its inquiry into the 
satellite and missile programs, with testimony in open 
session from David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
directors, RCA, and testimony in executive session from 
Garrison Norton, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Rear 
Adm. Guillermo Hayward, Paraguayan Delegate, Inter. 
American Defense Boatd, and Rear Adm. R. Bennett, 
Chief, Office of Naval Research. 

On Friday, January 10, the subcommittee received 
testimony in a morning open session from Nelson 
Rockefeller, chairman of special studies project, Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc., and in an afternoon execu 


tive session from Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, com 


mander of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


INVESTIGATION—DEFENSE MATTERS 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee ordered fay- 
orably reported an original resolution (S. Res. 212) 
authorizing the committee to investigate certain mat 
ters relative to the common defense, and providing 
$190,000 therefor. 


DISARMAMENT 
Committee on Foreign Relations: Disarmament Sub 


committee met in executive session and agreed to recom 


mend to the full committee that the subcommittee be 
extended in its present form until July 31, 1958, and that 
$34,000 be provided therefor. 


RAILROAD SITUATION 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign. Commerce: Sub 
committee on Surface Transportation began hearings t0 


study the deteriorating railroad situation and its effect 
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Congress Donated Government-Owned 
Land for Memorial to Senator Taft— 


It Must Not Do Less for the National 
Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress in its wisdom pro- 
vided a site on the United States Capitol 
Grounds just west of the Senate Office 
Building for a 115-foot bell tower me- 
morial to the late Senator Robert Taft. 
This land was donated by the Congress. 

It is my considered beHef that the 
Congress cannot do less than this for the 

t National Cultural Center. 

I need not review for this body, I 
think, the long struggle for such a Na- 
tional Cultural Center. Suffice it to say 
that on August 8, 1957, this body de- 
feated by a vote of 2 to 1 the proposal 
that the center be located in the so- 
called Foggy Bottom area near the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

The Cultural Center should be located 
on one of several available Government- 
owned sites. Good sites are available 
only a short distance from the Foggy 
Bottom area, and the Government do- 
nated sites for the Mellon and Freer Gal- 
leries of Art and the 115-foot bell tower 
oe to the late Senator Robert 

aft, 

I have developed a compromise bill to 
meet the objections voiced in the House 
of Representatives on August 8, 1957. 
No one spoke against a National Cultural 
Center in that debate. Everyone was for 
a National Cultural Center in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, The opponents of the 
site selected by the District of Columbia 
Auditorium Commission insisted they 
were just as dedicated to the concept of 
such a Center as the proponents of the 
site chosen by the Auditorium Commis- 
sion. They insisted, however, that, “We 
can still have the Center, and quicker, on 
one of several available Government- 
Owned sites.” I agree with them. 
Among the opponents of the Foggy Bot- 
tom site were the Washington Board of 
Trade and the Federal city council. My 
bill is really quite simple, and is based in 
Part on the recommendations of my good 
friend Robert Dowling, president of the 
Congressionally chartered American Na-= 
tional Theater and Academy and a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Audito- 
tium Commission. 

My bill provides, first, that the Federal 

Government donate a choice site for the 
‘Cultural center in the same way it do- 
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nated land for the Mellon and Freer Art 
Galleries, and the 115-foot bell tower 
memorial to’ the late Senator Robert 
Taft. Secondly, it gives the National 
Cultural Center the same status in the 
Federal Government as the Mellon Gal- 
lery. The Mellon Gallery is a branch of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Thirdly, it 
provides that the National Cultural Cen- 
ter shall be built with funds raised by 
voluntary contributions. Here my hope 
is that the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which recently 
contributed $2,500,000 apiece to the New 
York City’s new Cultural Center will do 
at least as much for the National Capital 
and that other foundations and business 
leaders will join in this. The Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
are directed to solicit subscriptions, gifts, 
and bequests of moneys, securities, and 
other property of any character whatso- 
ever, for the purpose of constructing, 
furnishing, equipping, and presenting 
programs at the Center. Fourthly, my 
bill provides for a permanent Commis- 
sion very similar to the District of Co- 
lumbia Auditorium Commission to be 
appointed by the President, the Vice 
President, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to work with the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution in carrying out its functions 
regarding the National Cultural Center. 

I am pleased to say that broad support 
has developed for my measure from such 
national organizations as the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the National 
Music Council, the American Federation 
of Musicians, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, the Associated Actors 
and Artistes of America, the National 
Opera Association, the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, the National Recrea- 
tion Association,- the American Recrea- 
tion Society, the American Educational 
Theater Association, and the Democratic 
Advisory Council of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

My bill will provide a cultural center 
similar, in a number of ways, to the $205 
million Lincoln Square Center of the Per- 
forming Arts in New York City. It is 
worth noting, too, I think, that this ad- 
ministration is making a tremendous 
contribution to New York City’s new art 
center. On December 25, 1957, the New 
York Times reported that— 

New York got a $27,331,325 Christmas gift 
from the Federal Government yesterday that 
will brighten this city through the years 
ahead. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency ap- 
proved a contribution of that amount toward 
slum clearance in the Lincoln Square area, 
where a $205 million redevelopment is to take 

ace, : 
ao announcement of the Federal grant 


' was made here by Walter S. Fried, regional 


administrator of the Agency, and in Wash- 
by Commissioner Richard L. Steiner, 
head of its Urban Renewal Administration. 


Recently the London Economist, on 
December 21, 1957, editorialized with re- 
gard to the New York City art center 
that— 

It is to be regretted that this imaginative 
undertaking is not in the American city 
where the performing arts most need better 
housing—in the National Capital, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


All European cities, even small ones 
compared to Washington, D. C., have 
much better cultural facilities than our 
own Capital City. 

The Soviet Embassy played host the 
other evening to a group of newsmen, 
diplomats, and others, for a showing of a 
new Russian film on Moscow, the capital 
of the U.S. S. R. Reporting on this film 
in the Washington Post of January 12, 
1958, Robert C. Albrook, former clerk of 
the Senate District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, said— 

Where Moscow boasts dozens of educational 
institutions which attract students from all 
over European and Asiatic Russia and other 
lands, Washington lacks even a public uni- 
versity and balks at providing its few private 
institutions with adequate and attractive 
campuses * * * although housing and edu- 
cational institutions are perhaps the most 
striking signs of Moscow’s evolution to Com- 
munist world capital status, much of the old 
has been retained and embellished to give 
the city flavor and charm. Dozens of 
theaters, opera houses, music halls, art gal- 
leries, Museums, enormous libraries and other 
cultural facilities of the kind so badly needed 
in Washington enrich the fabric of the new 
Moscow. 


I include here an article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
an article from Labor’s Daily which will 
be of interest to you, in this connection. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of January 12, 1958] 
Let’s GET TO WORK ON THE AUDITORIUM 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

I’ve gotten so I don’t give a hang whether 
other countries, including Scandinavian 
monarchies and Soviet republics, have na- 
tional theaters for the performing arts. 

I don’t think all that has much to do 
with us. 

But I am concerned about what happens 
in the United States and its wonderful con- 
tempt of the performing art. Now that Con- 
gress is back, it’s time we cut out the yack 
and started doing something. 

We've got a lot to be proud of in our 
artists, as anyone knows who saw Ed Mur- 
row’s telecast on Marian Anderson. We’ve 
got fine actors, directors, technicians, a 


“couple Jf first-rate ballet and opera com- 


panies, scores of fine symphonies and choral 
groups. 

Most of these outfits can’t play in the 
Capital of the United States because there is 
nowhere to put ’em. Oh, sure, the managers 
use Constitution Hall for lack of anywhere 
else and the public keeps going there for 
inadequately staged events and then won- - 
ders what’s so hot about the attractions. 
The Capitol is a corking fine film house and 
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the National Theater is a private enterprise 
frequently booked solid by each season’s 
start. 

As things stand, our Auditorium Commis- 
sion got hog-tied last congressional session 
when some folks put the spoke in a wheel 
that seemed headed for getting land in 
Foggy Bettom for an ambitious project. 

That’s water over the dam. Congressman 
FraNK THOMPSON, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, is once more on the ball with a bill that 
would place an auditorium on the Mall oppo- 
site the National Gallery of Art. 

This goes in line with what happened last 
session. Then opponents of the Foggy Bot- 
tom site insisted that they were for such an 
auditorium but that they were for having 
the center—and quicker—on one of several 
available Government-owned sites. THOMP- 
son’s bill answers that restriction because 
that Mall site was set apart by Congress in 
1938 for a national art center. 

How about cost? 

Robert W. Dowling of the Auditorium 
Commission put it this way to Representa- 
tive THOMPSON: 

“There are two conditions. First, that 
the National Cultural Center be given the 
same status in the Government as the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, a branch of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

“Second, that the Government donate the 
land for the center.” 

If these things are done, Dowling says he 
will see to it that money is raised for the 
center, as much as $30 to $40 million, from 
individuals, foundations, and groups. Dowl- 
ing’s a big man in finance and can be 
trusted. 

Dowling, by the way, is against including 
a convention hall in the plans, thinks it 
should be confined to two theaters for the 
performing arts. 

Now, what chance has all this got in good 
hard politics? Despite his dogged earnest ef- 
forts, Representative THomMpson still is a 
fairly junior Member of Congress. He regrets 
that his New Jersey colleague, Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, is withdrawing from the 
Senate but seems to have had some hopeful 
support from Minnesota’s HuMPpHREY. There 
are others of his weightier seniors who seem 
interested. 

This is not enough. It’s about time the 
board of trade quit giving only lip service to 
a plan that could bring what all boards of 
trade want into their city—money. Only 
the other day its visitors bureau was boast- 
ing that tourists spent $300 million here in 
1957, which was $25 million more than tour- 
ists spent in 1956. With a fine building of 
two halls at reasonable rentals there could 
be real self-interest if the board of trade 
would get to work and not confine itself to 
a half dozen yack-yack luncheons a year. 

And the administration could also get off 
its cozy little fence. Here again, lip service 
is all we’ve had, with no real leadership. 

A good instance of the administration’s 
complete disinterest in the. performing arts 
was highlighted and widely remarked upon 
by the White House dinner to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Not one great American artist was in 
that invited company, loaded with financiers 
and military. 

And our failings in cultural awareness were 
even more highlighted by Secretary Dulles 
shortly after the Russians sent up their first 
sputnik. He then stated that the Rusisans 
had spent all their energy on this project 
and had neglected other realms. That is 
sheer bunk as a look at Russia’s wide cul- 
tural activities prove. Is the Secretary of 
State so unaware of some of his own depart- 
ment’s activities? 

But, as I say, I’m not concerned here with 
what other countries have created 
the years. We are reasonably new to such 
an idea as a Government-owned auditorium, 
though local governments, so dear to the 
administration, have come to take munici- 
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pally owned auditoriums as a matter of 
course. . 

Nor am I, at the moment, concerned with 
how the unions would want to move in, how 
some managers would want to make killings 
on auditorium bookings, and how some mem- 
bers of Congress wouldn't want to have a 
play by X or an opera by Y.performed on 
Government property. 

What I am concerned with is that we have 
creative performing artists of the first rank 
and audiences thirsty for something other 
than advertising-ridden TV. I am concerned 
with the fact that to have values for the 
present and the future we must ever be re- 
minded of the best of the past. 

This—and some more tourists’ millions— 
is why the board of trade, the administra- 
tion, and the Congress should drop the lip- 
service bit and challenge Dowling’s asser- 
tion that, given the land, he'll get the 
money. 


[From Labor’s Daily of January.11, 1958] 


FAMED ACTOR SUGGESTS UNITED STATES 
ESTABLISH MINISTER OF ARTS 


(By Sanford Gottlieb) 


WaASHINGTON.—The United States should 
have a Minister of Arts, says Edward G. 
Robinson, the veteran actor whose personal 
painting collection has become as famous 
as his movie portrayal of Little Caesar. 

“We have matured enough as a nation to 
recognize the arts officially,” Robinson as- 
serts. There is already as much interest in 
cultural activities within the United States 
as there is in Europe, he declares, pointing to 
the crowds which flock to the art galleries 
and museums of our big cities. Theaters, 
he admits, are less frequented, largely be- 
cause of television and the other distrac- 
tions of a rich land. . 

It is his belief, shared by many other 
personalities in the entertainment world, 
that a Minister of Arts would spread public 
appreciation and enjoyment of drama, 
music, painting, sculpture, the dance, and 
other forms of expression. Most European 
countries have a top civil servant in charge 
of cultural affairs usually in the ministry 
of education. 

While no Minister of Arts appears in the 
offing in the United States, a piece of legis- 
lation just introduced in Congress would 
make the first official step in the direction 
of recognition. Sponsored by Senator Hu- 
BERT HumpuHurey (Democrat, of Minnesota) 
and Representative Frank THOMPSON (Dem- 
ocrat, of New Jersey), the bill would estab- 
lish a national center of performing arts in 
the capital. The center would permit out- 
standing performers, both American and 
foreign, to have what amounts to a na- 
tional audience, since provision would be 
made for television and radio coverage of 
the programs. 

BRANCH OF SMITHSONIAN 


Under the Humphrey-Thompson bill, the 
center would be a branch of the Smithsonian 
Institution, run by the Smithsonian’s re- 
gents with the advice of a commission of 20 
leaders from the art world. Five would be 
appointed by the President, five by the Vice 
President, five by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and five serving ex officio. 

“If the commissioners are prudently se- 
lected and politics is kept out, we can have 
something quite wonderful,” comments 
Edward G. Robinson. “Our greatest resource 
is people. We will be more richly endowed 


when we teach them the arts,” he explains.. 


After 25 years in Hollywodéd, Robinson re- 
turned to his native New York to appear on 
Broadway in Paddy Chayefsky’s “Middle of 
the Night.” two seasons in New 
York, the play is now on a national tour. 
Robinson, no stranger to the stage, appeared 


In “Middle of the Night” he portrays a 
middle-aged widower whose need for the 





reassurance of continued love leads to an 


affair with his much younger employee. The — 


mutual dependence of two lonely people, a 
theme which has run through all of Chayef- 
sky’s writings -since the TV broadcast of 
“Marty” catapulted him to fame, triumphs 
over the self-doubts of the widower and 
family pressures from both sides. It is a fine 
vehicle for Robinson’s sensitive acting. 


GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TOURS 


The star of “Middle of the Night,” asked 
if he would be willing to go abroad on 4 
Government-sponsored tour, replied that he 
is willing if the Government makes the re- 
quest. “Art is a great catalyst which knows 
no boundaries,” he says. “It can help bring 
the world closer together. Nothing is more 
universal.” ‘ 

This same thought was expressed recently 
with a slightly different emphasis by Sena- — 
tor FULBRIGHT of Arkansas, who told a New 
York audience: “I want to use art to help 
the human race avoid committing suicide.” 
FULBRIGHT and Representative Frank 
THOMPSON will cosponsor a bill in the pres- 
ent session of Congress, creating a perma- 
nent post in the State Department to co- 
ordinate the now scattered cultural 
exchange programs. With minor changes, 
this bill may receive State Department. 
backing before Congress. 

Edward G. Robinson, who agrees that we 
are facing the greatest crisis in history, be- 
lieves American faith in democracy is so — 
strong that it cannot be hurt by exposure 
to other ideologies. Cultural exchange can “ 
only help make the system more dynamic, 
he feels. And while building up our mili- 
tary posture, Robinson adds, we must also 
make sure that education is taken more 
seriously. 

In his view this means wiping out the 
present contempt for the well-educated man 
and establishing ever-wider opportunities 
for people to develop their capacities to the 
fullest. 





The Late Honorable Augustine B. Kelley 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only on occasions such as this that we 
fully appreciate the paucity of words in 
our language to express adequately the 
sentiments we feel. The passing of one 
who has come to own a very important 
place in our hearts always brings sorrow, 
although we strive to console ourselves 
with the knowledge that his going was 
in the divine pattern of the Creator of 
all mankind. t 

I experience a peculiar personal loss in 
the death of Gus KELLEY. We were 
elected to this great assembly on the 
same day, November 5, 1940. In those 
early days of our membership in this 
body we frequently discussed our prob- 
lems and exchanged ideas which I hope 
were mutually advantageous. I know I 
came to rely a great deal on Gus KEI- 
Ley’s calm of situations which 
in 1940 and 1941 and even later often 
bordered on the area which might 
produce panic. 

Our experiences in committee assi 
ments were to a considerable exten 
allel so that we frequently had occas 
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to discuss measures designed for the bet- 
terment of our country’s economy, and 
the safeguarding of the well-being of 
ner citizens. 

Congressman KELLEY strove valiantly 
to accomplish some manner of Federal 
consideration for the physically handi- 
capped. In this field of health care-one 
saw the true measure of the man. He 
suffered visibly whenever he talked with 
those unfortunate Americans who had 
suffered some impairment of their phys- 
ical structure. In the field of educa- 
tion he was preeminent. Despite all the 
yicissitudes .which have attended at- 
tempts to enlist the interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in the plight of our 
schools, Gus KELLEY never lost hope. It 
is to the everlasting credit of this man 
that he, almost alone, was able to bring 
to this floor the most forward-looking 
piece of Federal-aid-to-education legis- 
lation that the Congress has ever seen. 
That it failed of enactment was a tragedy 
which hurt Gus a great deal, but for 
which he was by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation responsible. 

The welfare of all the people of his 
district and all America was ever fore- 
most in his mind. He was always exam- 
ining legislative proposals; seeking out 
those Which would produce the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

In the field of labor legislation Gus 
Ke.ttey had no, peer. His was not the 
maudlin attention to so-called labor votes 
which is frequently charged against 
men seeking public office. Gus KELLEY 
believed in the dignity of man; he re- 
spected the laboring man; he was deter- 
mined that the laboring man would get 
that which is his due in Christian justice. 
And let it be repeated over and over 
again—Gus KELLEY practiced what he 
preached. 

All of us shall miss Gus KELLEY. 
He made a lasting impression on this 
body. To the lovely Mrs. Augustine B. 
Kelley I extend my heartfelt sympathy. 
To his wonderful family, which was al- 
ways his pride, I express my deep sorrow. 
Ican only hope.that they will always 
strive to emulate his great virtues. From 
fame’s eternal camping ground may he 
serve as an inspiration, at once to his 
family and friends, and to us who were 
fortunate enough to be his colleagues; 
an inspiration always to respect the finer 
and the nobler things of life. 

May the Lord have mercy on his soul. 





Cooperative Versus Corporate United 
States Farming 


: ene 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
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posed entire-farm-retirement program, I 
believe is worthy of the attention of the 
farm-State Members of the body. 

Contrary to Agriculture Secretary 
Benson’s January 3 statement that “im- 
provement was the keynote of conditions 
in agriculture during 1957,” I consider 
the association’s resolution a more truly 
accurate reflection of the state of Amer- 
ican agriculture and a thorough indict- 
ment of the Agriculture Department’s 
uninspired efforts at relieving the. de- 
pressed condition of our agricultural 
economy. 

The association is of the opinion that 
“acriculture continued in 1957 to sub- 
sidize the prosperity of other segments 
of the national economy” by receiving 
lower crop production prices and paying 
higher farm production supply prices. 
The association observes that: 

This continued disparity is responsible 
for countless cases of individual hardship, the 
steady decline in (the) number of full-time 
farmers * * * and the growing pools of un- 
employed in some of our larger cities. 


I agree, Mr. Speaker. 
The text, entitled “Cooperatives and 
the Farm Problem,” follows: 
COOPERATIVES AND THE FARM PROBLEM 


Another year has passed without appre- 
ciable improvement in the general farm sit- 
uation. The parity ratio stood at 81 in mid- 
November and will, in all likelihood, remain 
unchanged through December. This means 
that agriculture continued in 1957 to sub- 
sidize the prosperity of other segments of the 
national economy. Through lower prices for 
what they sell, farmers contribute to the 
profits of processors and distributors. At the 
same time, through increased prices paid for 
supplies required in farm production, farmers 
contribute to the profits of the industries 
from which these supplies come and to the 
welfare of the millions of persons employed 
in those industries. 

This continued disparity is responsible for 
countless cases of individual hardship. It 
explains the steady decline in number of full- 
time farmers. It has, in all likelihood, con- 
tributed to the growing pools of unemployed 
in some of our larger cities. It has, without 
question, reduced farm buying power and 
helped bring on the so-caled business reces- 
sion about which we are getting the first 
cautious reports. 

There is a growing uneasiness in many 
quarters over the future of some of our price- 
support programs. For one thing, they have 
not enabled agriculture to hold its own with 
the rest of the economy. For another, they 
have not convinced the consumer that Fed- 
eral aid to farmers means lower prices at the 
supermarket. Finally, all our Federal farm 

Ss are jeopardized by current pressure 
for increased defense expenditures. Already 
there are proposals in Washington that farm 
programs be pulled out of the Federal budget 
to make room for new satellites and guided 
missiles. 

The price-support*programs have been of 
inestimable value to farmers. Yet we must 
face the fact that they become more and 
more difficult to maintain as agriculture be- 
comes less and less important to the election 
of Members of Congress. While defending 
the support programs and what they have 
done, we must look for something to ta 
their place. - : 

Farmers and nonfarmers in the last few 
months have become increasingly alert to the 
need for more emphasis on self-help pro- 
grams for agriculture. The only truly effec- 
tive self-help agencies we have are our co- 


_ operatives. 


cooperatives, farmers can build 
economic strength and improve their bar- 
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gaining power. While our cooperatives are 
not large enough yet to match the power of 
big business and big labor, they must be 
developed with such’a goal in mind. We 
must either have strong cooperatives in this 
country or surrender to the concept of an 
agriculture dominated by corporate indus- 
try and giant commercial farms—an agricul- 
ture from which the traditional family farm 
would all but disappear. 

If our cooperatives are to realize their full 
potential, they must have help and encour- 
agement at the national level. It is the 
declared wish of this meeting, therefore, that 
our National Government create a more 
favorable climate than now exists for the 
development of cooperatives. We think it 
should be the declared national policy that 
our Government should encourage coopera- 
tives to the extent assistance in their organ- 
ization and development. 

We propose that copies of this statement 
go to all Members of the House and Senate 
from the States here represented, to all mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committees of both 
House and Senate, and to the heads. of the 
major national farm organizations, 


seem 


The Role of Banking in an Expanding 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues an address by Mr. John J. 
McCloy, chairman, board of -directors, 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, before 
the 56th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks which was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, on September 
19, 1957. 

Mr. McCloy’s address follows: 


THE ROLE oF BANKING IN AN EXPANDING 
EcoNoMY 


(Address by John J. McCloy) 


Gentlemen, I am very flattered that I 
should be asked to speak to an audience of 
bank supervisors, but I am not entirely sure 
of the effect I wish to produce. It is a 
pretty formidable audience for any bank 
chairman to face. For no really good rea- 
son the mere title, “Superintendent or Su- 
pervisor of Banks” causes Gellett Burgess’ 
old rhyme to keep running through my head; 
and, in spite of the fact that I feel it is hardly 
the gracious thing to say at this juncture, I 
can’t refrain from repeating it, “I’d rather see 
than be one.” 

Now, having gotten that off my mind, I 
rush to say that, as an officer of one of the 
oldest State banks in the country, I am truly 
glad to be asked to speak to the representa- 
tives of the banking authority of so many 
States of the Union. I can only hope that I 
can say something worthy of the honor that 
has been given to me. 

You gentlemen stand as the final guardian 
in the public interest over the State banks. 
It is a great responsibility and a great charge; 
and I venture to say that, as important as has 
been the role you have played in the past, the 
future holds as great a challenge and as 
exacting a task as any that you or your 
predecessors have ever before been called 
upon to meet. I have often weighed in my 
mind the pros and cons of a decentralized 
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banking system. I have seen the. thorough- 
ly integrated systems of Europe and other 
parts of the world—nationwide banking sys- 
tems, and highly centralized activities. I 
have tried to balance their advantages as 
against our dual system and the whole con- 
cept of State banks. We have had a wide 
variety of laws governing our State banks, 
and their services have covered as wide and 
as variegated a field of banking needs as I 
suppose has ever appeared in history. Ihave 
come to the conclusion that, in a nation as 
vast as ours and with the varied forces that 
have flowed over our wide geography, we 
could never have progressed as far as we have 
without our system of State banks. The 
fact that the system developed naturally, 
and through many Vicissitudes has grown in 
strength over the years, is the strongest evi- 
dence of its essential vitality. 

Today, however, as the world about us 
grows ever more complex and the tendency 
toward centralization increases, it is quite 
apparent that the State system must give 
evidence of an alertness and imagination 
to meet national, as well as local, needs if 
it is to hold its own, quite apart from any 
question of its further growth and expan- 
sion. The ever-increasing demands of the 
Nation’s economy for appropriate credit con- 
stitute a mighty challenge to the system. 

When George Mooney asked me some weeks 
ago for a title to my remarks, I was at some- 
thing of a loss to pin down what I wanted 
to say under a single heading. I know that 
I cannot, either in the time allotted to me 
or from the knowledge which I have acquired, 
deal exhaustively or even adequately with 
the subject I have chosen, but I would like 
to review with you some of the problems 
which confront banks, particularly State 
banks, today in the light of our expanding 
economy; and I want to try to foresee some 
of the changes which are likely to arise in the 
near future. 

We all are aware that it is not easy to carry 
through changes in laws that govern bank- 
ing. Local interests, selfish interests, and 
the great variety of opinions in respect to 
the subject of banking all tend to make 
statutory changes uncertain and difficult. 
Moreover, as we all know, it is not easy to 
make organizational changes within banks 
themselves. There is a fundamental con- 
servatism that runs through all thinking in 
regard to banks. This element, a factor of 
strength in some respects, may become an 
element of weakness in the face of the pres- 
ent-day pace of banking needs. 

It is important then that we have some 
idea of where we are heading as we ponder 
the problems that face banking at the 
moment and the steps that should be taken 
to deal with them. In many. ways banking 
today stands at a crossroads. It has en- 
joyed a substantial growth in the postwar 
period—deposits have increased by one-third, 
and loans have more than tripled, and yet 
the American economy in certain respects 
threatens to outdistance its banks. We have 
reached a stage where bankers and super- 
visory authorities must constantly take stock 
of the position and move courageously and 
constructively to make whatever changes are 
necessary. It is certain that unless we do 
commercial banks are bound to play a less 
significant role in the economy than I think 
is desirable and even necessary. 

When we look ahead and ask what the po- 
tential for further growth of banks and bank 
services might be, we come up with some 
very revealing answers. A key question at 
the outset of course is how much bank de- 
posits are likely to increase. Over the past 
several years deposits in commercial banks 
have not increased to any great degree—par- 
ticularly demand deposits in banks of major 
cities. There is a tendency to project this 
experience of the recent past into the future. 
To do so for commercial banks as a whole, in 
my opinion, is a mistake. We forget that we 
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have been living in an unusual period—a 
period when the economy has been operating 
at a boom level, with inflation a persistent 
problem.. The monetary authorities have 
had no other recourse in these circumstances 
but to retard the growth of deposits. They 
have forced banks and the business com- 
munity to make much more active use of 
the money which already exists—to get along 
with lower cash balances, to expand accep- 
tance financing, to increase dealings in Fed- 
eral funds, among other things. But we 
are coming to the end of the road in the 
development of expedients such as these. 
Since 1949 the annual velocity, or rate of 
turnover, of bank deposits has increased 
almost 45 percent, and the advance has been 
particularly rapid in the past 3 years. Ve- 
locity cannot continue to increase at the 
same pace in the future. Hf our economy is 
to grow, banks will need to increase their 
deposits, and the monetary authorities will 
soon have to make the reserves available 
which will enable them to do so. 

Taking a long look inte the future, I would 
say that deposits of all commercial banks 
10 years hence might well be in the neigh- 
borhood of $275 billion, as compared with 
about $200 billion at last year end. Total 
deposits of $275 billion would be necessary 
if the Nation’s gross product is to reach a 
level of $575 billion by 1967—a level which 
involves an average rate of growth of only 
3 percent a year. We certainly ought to be 
able to achieve such a growth rate if things 
are managed well. It would compare with a 
4 percent rate over the past decade.. 

A further increase of $75 billion in com- 
mertial-bank deposits in the next 10 years 
appears to be very sizable. Yet if it is 
measured in terms of what may be required 
for credit and other purposes, the total looks 
a lot less large. Moreover, you as super- 
visor must face up to the question as to 
whether these deposits will be distributed 
among the various banks and districts of 
your States in such a way as to make it pos- 
sible for them to be utilized most effec- 
tively—whether the present structure of 
banking will permit deposits to be mobilized 
for the most efficient use of both business 
and Individuals. 

I want to look at each of these matters 
separately. First, let’s consider the poten- 
tial for growth of loans with an increase in 
deposits of the size I have indicated. Let me 
start by saying that if banks attempted to 
maintain their present ratio of loans to de- 
posits, loans and mortgages a decade hence 
could rise to a total of about $138 billion, 
as compared ‘with $93 billion today. That 
would represent an increase of $45 ‘billion— 
again a substantial sum when taken by itself. 
But this increase of $45 billion in loans and 
mortgages in the next 10 years would com- 
pare with a rise of $53 billion in the past 
decade. In percentage terms, loans and 
mortgages in the 1957-67 period would grow 
by about 50 percent; whereas the growth 
from 1947 to 1957 was 140 percent. Here in 
a nutshell is one of the most serious problems 
to be faced by banks in the next decade. 

Admittedly the rise in bank loans over the 
past decade has been a remarkable per- 
formance. It is not too much to say that 
the vast expansion of our economy would 
have been impossible without it. Yet we 
must face the fact that special circum- 
stances existed in the late forties and early 
fifties that made such a large advance in 
loans possible. Our banks came out of 
World War II in a ly flexible position. 
They held huge quantities of Government 
securities, and loan ratios were abnormally 
low. It was the ability to sell Government 
securities and raise the ratio of loans to 
deposits that was a prime factor in enabling 
banks in recent years to expand loans so 
greatly. : 

Today loans for all banks amount to about 
50 percent of gross deposits, as compared 
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with a ratio of only 25 percent some 10 ye, 
ago. For New York City banks of 

the recent ratio has been co 
higher—about 60 percent—while for 

in other main centers it has been 51 percent, 
But as you know, the smaller country ba 
invest relatively fewer funds in loans ang | 
mortgages and for this class the loan/¢. 
posit ratio now amount to 44 percent, 

Many bankers at this stage would prop. 
ably prefer to see loan/deposit ratios no; 
quite so high. Indeed, I suspect it ig th 
hope of a number of banks that loan yvolum: 
might decline somewhat in the near futur — 
Yet I think it would be a mistake to assume 
that the banking system has reached 4 fing | 
limit in the expansion of loans relative tp 
deposits—a limit that it may not again sip. 
pass at some future date. For the 
fact is that loan to deposit ratios in the | 
next decade may have to rise further i 
banks are to meet the loan demands that 
will in all probability confront them. Ay 
advance of only 50 percent in loans in th 
next decade, based on the continuation of 
existing ratios, clearly would be in 

If this is the situation that will indegd 
confront us, what can be done aboutit? | 
suggest that we should be thinking of poli- 
cies that will lead to action along five prin. 
cipal lines. 

First, savings deposits should be @- 
couraged to the maximum extent 

Secondly, loan portfolios will need to bk 
more liquid. 

Thirdly, reserve requirements should be 
lowered and made-uniform. 

Fourthly, banks will need to build 
more capital. And finally, changes in the 
structure and organization of banking 
should be encouraged to permit the mos 
effective service and the most efficient use of 
existing funds. 


Let me dwell on each of these points very 
















































‘briefly. Federal Reserve authorities have 


already made it clear that future expansion 
of commercial bank loans must rely less on 
deposit creation and more on savings. 
Throughout much -of the postwar period 
commercial. banks did not compete vigor- 
ously for savings. This situation, however, 
has begun to change within the past year. 
Rates paid on savings have been raised by 
many banks, and advertising and promotion 
have been concentrated in that direction. 
The results are already evident in a record 
increase in time deposits during the first half 
of this year—a rise of more than $3 billion, 
to which expanding savings accounts have 
undoubtedly contributed the lion’s share. 
Likewise, certain recent trends toward 
altering loan portfolios will have to be e- - 
tended into. the future. In particular, it 
will be necessary to limit the use of tm 
loans more effectively than was the cast 
throughout much of the past decadé ! 
believe, however, that term loans will CoD- | 
tinue to have a very definite place in bank 
portfolios—indeed, they are an in 
ble means by which banks can contribute 0 — 
the capital development of the Nation. The 
problem is to prevent the term loan ffom © 
getting out of balance in bank portfolios 
While banks were aggressively seeking loans, 
they tended to lengthen terms and take 00 
a heavier volume of such credits than wil 
be wise in the future. We must not forget 
that the loan function of banks today #4 
many-sided affair. The short-term needs 
business, the demands of consumers fot 
stalment credit, and:in many areas the i 
of the community for mortgage f 
of these can be slighted by banks. If 
are all to be met adequately, and in. 
balance, I suspect that more foresi| 















































































In this regard there is another 
that I should like to mention 
é 
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Namely, how we—and you as supervisors— 
should view bank assets in terms of liquid- 
ity. There is a tendency, I believe, to hold 
on to certain concepts which may now be 
outmoded in this regard. For many years a 
standard measure of liquidity has simply 
peen the proportion of a bank’s assets which 
it holds in the form of cash and marketable 
securities. Some of you here today un- 
doubtedly employ this measuring rod. Yet 
I wonder if such a concept, and others like 
it, are either adequate or accurate when ap- 
plied to conditions as they exist today. 

Who would deny that under current condi- 
tions a 30-day loan to one of our great corpo- 
rations, a loan which is eligible for rediscount 
at the Federal Reserve bank, is any less liquid 
than a 30-year obligation of the United States 
Government, now selling at a deep discount? 
It was during the thirties and forties, when 
loans were scarce and the supply of Govern- 
ment bonds was expanding, that Government 
obligations came to be regarded as a major 
source of liquidity. They did not hold a 
similar place in bank portfolios of the 
twenties when loan/deposit ratios also were 
high. Today the pendulum has again swung 
back; banks are called upon to expand one 
of their major functions—the extension of 
‘redit—and loans must bulk much larger 
among bank assets. In these circumstances 
liquidity is related to not only the securities 
a bank holds, but also to the quality, ma- 
turities, and underlying characteristics of its 
loan portfolio. 

Iam not prepared here to offer a precise 
formula for measuring liquidity under con- 
ditions as they exist today, and as they will 
continue to exist tomorrow. I would, how- 
ever, urge you to restudy this problem, and 
adapt yourselves to the changing times. 
Certainly you should not retain mechanical 
concepts which are now obsolete, and which 
may in themselves inhibit banks from carry- 
ing out the full job of credit extension which 
will be necessary. 

Let me turn next to the problem of re- 
serve requirements. It is a problem that has 
been put before you gentlemen and the 


. Federal authorities many times. And it is a 


problem that will continue to be put for- 
ward until action is gained on it. You know 
the main aspects: That the general level of 
Teserve requirements is too high, and that the 
distinction between reserve city and central 
reserve city categories is discriminatory 
toward the latter. 

Iam not going to say much about this. 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board has himself stated that some revision 
of reserve requirements is desirable. It has 
been delayed by the necessity to keep money 
tight during the inflationary boom of the 
past 2 years. But this condition will not 
last indefinitely, and I would hope that the 
first steps in correcting reserve requirements 
might be taken in the near future. And as 
Teserve percentages are reduced, bank assets 


. that are now frozen can be freed and made 


available for loans, if necessary. This in 
itself would permit a modest rise in loan/ 
deposit ratios in the years ahead. 

But the prospect of a further advance in 
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to remain as they now are, our banks 10 
year hence would probably need more than 
$25 billion of capital. This would require 
the addition of at least $8 billion to capital 
accounts—a larger amount than the $7 bil- 
lion added in the past decade. 

Fortunately, banks are in a somewhat 
better position today to provide a good share 
of this new capital from funds generated 
internally. Additions to capital accounts 
from earnings, for example, amounted to 
more than $600 million last year. But if 
banks are to continue to expand capital, 
whether internally or from outside, bank 
earnings must be maintained at an adequate 
level—a level which will attract and hold 
investors in bank stocks in the highly com- 
petitive market for capital. 

I believe there is considerable misunder- 
standing in the minds of the public about 
bank earnings today. The popular tendency 
is to equate earnings with the rise in in- 
terest rates, forgetting that the same pres- 
sures that brought higher interest rates also 
have raised bank expenses. Moreover, the 
public is generally. unaware of the heavy 
depreciation in the bond accounts and of 
the actual losses which banks have had to 
sustain in order to serve their customers 
and to make funds available for loans. 
These losses are not shown in the operating 
income account. 

Actually banks covered by FDIC last year 
incurred net bond losses before taxes of $330 
million. If these are deducted from net 
operating earnings, with appropriate tax 
adjustment the rate of return on capital 
funds amounted to 8.7 percent—a rate that 
falls far short of that earned by many other 
businesses. The average rate of return for 
manufacturing establishments, for example, 
was 12.4 percent in 1956. It seems quite 
possible that interest rates today are at a 
cyclical peak, and that the next move might 
be down. When it comes, bank manage- 
ments may have a hard time maintaining 
earnings, even though bond losses may be 
replaced by profits. Yet it is essential that 
they do so if capital needs of the future are 
to be met. Certainly we shall need all your 
understanding and help as we pursue this 
capital problem in the years ahead. 

And now I come to one final development 
which I believe will be essential if banks 
are to fulfill their role successfully. It, too, 
is a development which will require wisdom, 
patience and persuasion on your part if it 
is to be guided successfully. I refer to 
changes in the structure and organization of 
banking which are long overdue in many 
areas. The plain fact is that the structure 
of American banking in one respect has not 
adjusted to the huge growth of the American 
economy in the postwar period. By this I 
do not mean that radical changes are 
needed—changes that would eliminate our 
dual banking system, or the large number 
of banks that serve local areas. Nor do I 
advocate nationwide, interstate or even 
statewide banking. What is needed is a 
wide recognition that our Nation is grow- 
ing, that banks must be permitted to grow 
with it, and that artificial restraints that 
place banks in a straitjacket, devoid of pos- 
sibilities for natural growth, will do harm 
not only to banking, but to the American 
economy as a whole. 

These problems have come to a head, as 
you know, in New York State. But what is 
happening in New York has application in 
certain other areas as well. In cities like 
New York and Boston bank deposits are not 
increasing as they are elsewhere. The cities 
proper have become fully settled but the 
territory around them has been filling in, 
and what were once outlying regions are 


now integral parts of a wider metropolitan 


area. Customers of banks at the center are 


Departmen 
service establishments are following them. 
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But banks. are prevented from doing so— 
hemmed in by artificial walls. 

This process of growth and change is not 
a& new one. It has been going on for more 
than three centuries in America. Banking 
laws-at both National and State levels have 
gradually adjusted to it, although in vary- 
ing degree. But too often it has taken an 
emergency to bring such adjustments—the 
financial panic of 1907, or the bank holiday 
of 1933. The last wide revision of banking 
laws in New York State was brought to a 
head by the crisis of 1933, almost a quarter 
of a century ago. 

But time will not stand still. Facts are 
stubborn things, and they have a way of 
asserting themselves. Within the past 2 
years these facts of growth and change led 
to a development at the national level which 
has all the potential of a time bomb, 
threatening to explode and alter banking 
arrangements in the various States. 

Congress enacted the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, and in doing so gave legis- 
lative sanction to a means, or a technique, 
by which banks can climb over restrictive 
walls erected by the States. 


I do not believe that any of you, as State 
supervisors, can ignore this development. 
Some States, I appreciate, either have 
passed laws or plan to pass laws that would 
apply to bank holding companies the same 
geographical restrictions that now govern 
the establishment of branches. However, as 
you no doubt know, there is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether such laws can be made to 
apply to national banks—indeed, whether 
they are constitutional. And if such laws 
can be applied only unilaterally to State in- 
stitutions, the banks for which you gentle- 
men have prime responsibility will be placed 
under a serious competitive handicap, a 
handicap which may finally drive some 
banks to surrender State charters and con- 
vert to a national status. . 


Certainly any such development would 
prove to be most unfortunate—not only 
from the standpoint of the States, but in 
the interest of efficient and effective bank 
supervision as well. We need decentraliza- 
tion in supervision, not greater centraliza- 
tion. How much more logical it would be for 
the States to recognize @he pressures that 
promise to drive banks along a rathem com- 
plex holding company route and seek to 
channel these in a direction more in keeping 
with our traditional form of banking. In 
our own State I have advocated that this be 
done by a revision of the area within which 
banks be allowed to establish branches—par- 
ticularly that the metropolitan area be 
recognized as the integrated economic entity 
which it actually is, and that banks be per- 
mitted to establish branches throughout the 
natural area of their population center. 


Banks must do more than think merely in 
terms of their own interests or the safety of 
the funds entrusted to them, deeply im- 
portant as this is. They must think also in 
terms of convenience of service and ade- 
quacy of resources to do the many jobs 
which they are now called upon to handle. 
Today there is no question about safety of 
funds. But when we look closely at conven- 
ience and adequacy of service, or adequacy 
of loanable funds, questions arise in many 
areas. These questions will bulk ever larger 
as the need. to mobilize funds for credit 
purposes becomes more and more pressing 
in the years ahead. 

Your organization, I know, is alert t6 these 
problems, I have heard about a suggestion 
that an office may be set up in Washington 
so that the interests of the State banks can 
be better represented there. Certainly a 
group like yours, composed of the most 
knowledgeable people in the 48 States on 
banking matters, has both a responsibility 
and a unique ability to protect the interests 
of the State banks in the Nation’s Capital. 
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America is growing and our banks must 
grow with it. I have given you some dimen- 
sions that apply to the future of American 
banking as a whole. But these dimensions 
can only be realized through the skill and 
effort of the individual units that make up 
our banking system. If those units are in- 
deed to fulfill their role, and provide the 
banking service which our expanding econ- 
omy needs, they will have to break through 
some of the barriers that now bind them. 





Convert the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the text of an article by Henry 
Hazlitt from the January 13, 1958, issue 
of Newsweek magazine entitled “Convert 
the Communists.” The article is of in- 
terest in suggesting that we use the 
strongest weapons of capitalism in an- 
swering Communist propaganda and at- 
tempting to encourage the practice of 
private enterprise within the Communist 
countries. 

The article follows: 

CONVERT THE COMMUNISTS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


In this new year we face what may be the 
gravest crisis in our history. The very sur- 
vival of the United States as a free nation, 
the_survival of civilization, may be at stake. 

Our predicament is, at least in part, the 
result. of our own slack policies. We allowed 
our atomic and nuclear secrets to be quickly 
and easily stolen. We neglected for 6 irre- 
trievablé years the development of long- 
range ballistic missiles. So we have helped 
to bring about the alarming rise in neu- 
tralism and appeasement sentiment among 
other NATO members—which has led them, 
in turn, to put pressure on us not to 
strengthen the alliance, but to seek negotia- 
tions with the Kremlin. 


Yet, probably the worst thing that could 
happen to the West would be to get a dis- 
armament agreement with Russia. Any 
sense of security it gave would be illusory. 
It would bind us, but it would not bind the 
leaders of the Kremlin. They have shown 
that they will stop at no crime and at no 
treachery. They are the same leaders who, 
a week after announcing that they had or- 
dered the withdrawal of their forces from 
Budapest, returned with armored Givisions 
and bombers to machine-gun and massacre 
men and women in the Streets. 


THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


The Soviet leaders have not discovered 
any brilliant new form of diplomacy. The 
methods they have followed were described 
more than 4 centuries ago by Machiavelli: 


“Tt is much safer to be feared than loved, 
if one of the two has to be wanting. Men 
in general are ungrateful dissemblers, anx- 
ious to avoid danger, and covetous of gain. 
As long as you benefit them, they are en- 
tirely yours, when the necessity is remote; 
but when it approaches, they revolt. The 
friendship that is gained by purchase is 
bought but not secured. Men have less 
scruple in offending one who makes himself 
loved than one who makes himself feared; 
for love is held by a chain of obligation 
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which, men being selfish, is broken when- 
ever it serves their purpose; but fear is 
maintained by a dread of punishment which 
never fails. * * * Men are so simple and so 
ready to obey present necessities that one 
who deceives will always find those who 
allow themselves to be deceived.” 

Our own proper course lies neither in ap- 
peasement. nor in extending still more for- 
eign aid to undependable allies. Does our 
sole reliance, then, lie in keeping ahead of 
Russia in a desperate and endless armament 
race? We need not come to so grim a con- 
clusion. There is real hope in an additional 
course. We can try to convert the Commu- 
nist countries to capitalism and private 
enterprise. 

TEACH CAPITALISM 


Such a proposal is likely to be greeted by 
our pseudoliberals with howls of derision. 
Yet the tactic has been used successfully 
enough against us. The Russian Commu- 
nists, by lies and confusions, are constantly 
making new converts to communism. The 
leaders in one country after another turn to 
government planning, to socialism, to com- 
munism, because they have been led to think 
this is the way to economic salvation. 

What we must do, if conversion to capi- 
talism is to succeed, is to answer the Com- 
munists with truth and clarity on every in- 
tellectual level. We must point out that 
government ownership and operation are 
grossly inefficient; that socialism does not 
create wealth but impoverishment; that dia- 
lectic materialism is nonsense; that the 
whole class-struggle argument is false; that 
workers and managers, employees and em- 
ployers, are essentially cooperators in pro- 
duction; that the whole system of private 
capitalism is a marvelous system of social 
cooperation. 


These things can only be taught by those 
who understand them. Western politicians 
and official propagandists are certainly not 
the ideal group to teach them. Most of 
them lack economic understanding and be- 
lieve in the welfare state. But the stakes, 
for survival and civilization, are too enor- 
mous to abandon the effort in despair. And 
the outlook is far from hopeless. The con- 
version’ of a Djilas in Yugoslavia, the mag- 
nificent revolt in Hungary of a whole popu- 
lation subjected to years of indoctrination 
and terror, show what might happen, even 
within Russia or China, with a little intel- 
lectual guidance from the West. 





If General Lee Had Won the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14,1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “If General Lee Had Won the 
War,” whick appeared in the January 
8, 1958, issue of the Courier-Journal 
of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Genera LEE Hap WoN THE WaR 

Bowling Green; not Frankfort, would have 


eral Morgan, all of the Confederate States 
of America, would long ago have been dis- 





missed in a loud chorus of triumphant rebgj 

elis. \ 
* These ancient and long-lost documents, 
alleging treason and conspiracy against the 
United States of America, turned up in 
the Warren County Courthouse last fall 
They were dismissed this week by due ang 
formal process of law. But they had neyer 
really meant anything anyway. They were 
handed down by a grand jury as a matter 
of wartime routine in 1862 after the Federals 
had firm control of civil affairs in Ken. 
tucky. 

When the war was ended, General Breckin- 
ridge was in flight to Europe, General Buck. 
ner was maintaining for the time being a 
discreet distance from his native State, and 
General Morgan was in a hero’s grave. The 
three names are now preserved as the names 
of saints to all Kentuckians, whether of 
secessionist or unionist descent. 

Bowling Green's history as the seat of the 
Confederate government in Kentucky was 
glorious but brief. The southern Congress 
actually admitted this State, along with 
Missouri, to Jefferson Davis’ government 
and, all too hopefully, added two stars to 
the Confederate flag. : 

For a little while Walter N. Nademan, a 
‘Confederate driven out of Louisville, pub- 
lished in Bowling Green, the Courier, one 
of the immediate ancestors-of the Courier- 
Journal. But very soon there came the 
tight control of the Yanks. 





Money Not the Whole Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in an edito- 
rial appearing in the Bristol Press on 
January 9, 1958, the editors of this fine 
newspaper call upon the American ped- 
ple to join their leaders in «. spirit of 
cooperation and sacrifice to solve the 
very difficult problems with which this 
Nation is faced today. I believe this is 
a fine example of the press demonstrat- 
ing a positive force for leadership in its 
community. They are awake to the is- 
sues of the times and are seeking to aid 
their readers in developing a mudi 
needed understanding. 

I believe that it is. particularly appro- 
priate that this editorial appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Not THE WHOLE ANSWER . 

Just how much money is the United States 
supposd to spend in order to catch up with 
the Soviet Union in the missile race? That 
seems to be a matter of disputed 






Money has caused too much 
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in Europe has not cemented the alliances 
we would like to have formed. And the 
dollar bill will not defeat the Soviet Union. 

What is needed in addition to money, and 
we do not gainsay the fact that it costs a 
great deal to prepare for an eventual show- 
down, is a reawakening or perhaps a moral 
rearmament. The high standard of living of 
which we boast to the rest of the world is 
fine if it hasn’t resulted in our getting soft, 
lazy, and immoral as @ nation. 

For the past 30 years, practically every 
domestic and foreign problem has been han- 
dled by the United States by writing a blank 
check. Higher wages have resulted in an 
unprecedented spiral in prices. Any time a 
friendly foreign nation has asked us for help 
we have shelled out cash. The Soviet Union 
has done almost as well simply by smart 

paganda without paying out a cent. 

Unless the American people demand that 
its leaders take a firm stand on the monu- 
mental problems which face us for the fu- 
ture, we will be fortunate indeed if we can 
ever overtake the Communist nations. It 
was blood, sweat, and tears that saved Great 
Britain and the rest of the world 17 years 

. We must remember that no great ac- 
complishment has ever been made without 


sacrifice. 
What shall it be, guns or butter? 





The Late Augustine B. Kelley 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely doubt that it is possible to bestow 
a greater accolade on any Member of 
Congress than to say, ““He practices what 
he preaches.” Such a tribute must be 
paid to the memory of AvucusTINE B. 
KetteEy who departed from our ranks 
just before the last session of the 85th 
Congress convened. 

In this body we have frequently heard 
labor subjected to heated and vicious 
criticisms. By the same token we have 
héard management lambasted from pil- 
lar to post. We have sat in this Cham- 
ber day after day and listened to pious 
protestations of the rights of labor and 
the rights of management. We have de- 
bated and enacted legislation aimed at 
eliminating so-called abuses, abolishing 





' excuses for attack and counterattack, 


one against the other. On almost every 
Occasion we, all of us, were definitely 
and almost irrevocably committed to one 
side or the other—to labor forever, or to 
Management, may it always prevail. 

Yet during all those hours and days 
and weeks, there sat in the midst of us 
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affected his business future. He was an 
employer of men who saw to it that his 
men were fairly and honorably treated. 
He was interested in their families— 
and the well-being of their families—so 
that his workers would be better pro- 
ducers for his business endeavor. 

Gus KELLEY was a miner and a mine 
operator. He sweated out many a tough 
period with his people, with the banks, 
with Government officials who influenced 
to some extent his mining operations. 
Yet he was never heard to wimper or ask 
for special consideration. 

Gus KELLEY never had any labor trou- 
bles. His laborers liked him and his 
method of operation. They knew he had 
their interest at heart. 

Gus KELLEY never experienced any 
mining disaster in his operations be- 
cause he just would not let one occur. 
He took whatever steps were necessary 
to safeguard the lives and health of his 
men, 

Gus KELLEY never had any difficulties 
with his associates on the management 
side of the bargaining table. They knew 
Gus was a man foursquare whose in- 
terests were inextricably interwoven 
with those who worked for him and 
with him. 

Gus KELLEY was a2 Man among men. 
He was a proud man; he was an honor- 
able man. He was, in truth, an Irish 
Catholic gentleman. His dear wife and 
all his children and grandchildren will 
miss him for a long, long time. But I 
think they can take great comfort in the 
knowledge that we, his former colleagues, 
knew that Gus KEeLLEy helped to make 
this weary old world a little better for 
his having passed through. 

Lord, rest his soul. 





Embassies Can Be Our Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I includé herewith an editorial, Em- 
bassies Can Be Our Ambassadors, which 
appeared in the January 6, 1958, issue of 
the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

EMBASSIES CAN BE Our AMBASSADORS 

Americans abroad have often seemed un- 
friendly because they huddle together in a 
tight little American world, surrounding 
themselves with the look and feel of home. 
Our Embassy buildings have frequently 
borne an air of disdaining their surround- 
ings. Most of them have been stolidly Amer- 
ican, in a style known as official architec- 
ture. 

Now all is changing. The State Depart- 
ment has launched a building program that 
will last for 10 years, cost $200 million, and 
provide 47 new structures for America’s 





will be a sort of American impression 
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and appreciation of the architecture of the 
country in which it will stand. 

The program is already attracting favor- 
able notice abroad. The Times of London 
calls it the most striking evidence of the 
vitality American architecture has long pos- 
sessed, and the self-assurance it has recently 
acquired. 

The program is headed by Pietro Belluschi, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He has been able to use some of our biggest 
names in architecture, and also some younger 
men whose ideas are bold and striking. A 
recent Life showed arresting color’ photo-. 
graphs of half a dozen models for buildings 
soon to be started. 

Eero Saarinen has designed a massive but 
appropriate new embassy for London’s Gros- 
venor Square. Harvard’s Walter Gropius has 
worked with some younger associates to pro- 
duce an Athens Embassy with a dramatic new 
iook. New Delhi will get a building that sug- 
gests the snowy beauty of the Taj Mahal, but 
without vulgar imitation. A building de- 
signed for Accra will employ native woods 
and will stand on stilts in order to catch 
whatever breezes may stir in the tropical cli- 
mate of Ghana. The Bangkok embassy will 
be like a jewel box in filigree, with the blue 
of canal water shining through its airy 
terraces. 

Such designs are a subtle compliment to 
the people of other nations. They will dis- 
play an American genius for adaptability, for 
practicality and comfort. They are apt to 
be highly livable, for native architecture nat- 
urally uses the designs, the materials, and 
even the colors that prove most pleasing in 
the particular climate where they are used. 
Snowbound Oslo, for instance, needs a dif- 
ferent sort of building from the kind that 
would look well and serve well in the blinding 
desert light of Amman. 

The whole program shews originality and 
imagination. These are qualities we like to 
think are natural to the American character, 
but ones we do not always manage to 
demonstrate abroad. 





Hon. Earl Chudoff 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 6 of this year, our former colleague, 
Hon. Earl Chudoff was sworn as judge 
of the court of common pleas No. 1 of 
the first judicial district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Judge Chudoff and I were elected at 
the same time to the 8lst Congress and 
we were both reelected to the four suc- 
ceeding Congresses. This period of serv- 
ice, together with our common assign- 
ment to the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, afforded me the pleasant oppor- 
tunity to know Judge Chudoff well and 
intimately. He has a brilliant legal 
mind. He was always on the job, com- 
pletely devoted to his duties and is pos- 
sessed of the highest sense of moral val- 
ues and noble principles. Although he 
was always an astute adversary in the 
committee and on the floor of the House 
in defending and advocating causes 
which he thought were right, he never 
permitted personal feeling to blind his 
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arguments or mar his good judgment. 

His retirement will create a void on the 

Judiciary Committee and all his friends 

in the Congress will miss him. Our loss, 

however, will be Pennsylvania’s gain. 

I remember the occasion when he ad- 
vised me that he had made up his mind 
to offer himself to the people for the 
high position he now occupies on the 
bench. We had recently been named 
on a special subcommittee to study ques- 
tions raised by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
This was not a pleasant assignment, but, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, I am 
happy to say that with the level heads 
of Judge Chudoff and the other members 
we, I think, did an objective job, which 
will continue to be our policy. In any 
event, when apprised of his decision, I 
told Judge Chudoff that the country 
needed good judges as well as good Con- 
gressmen and wished him well. And I 
predict that his experience as a good 
Congressman will contribute immeas- 
urably in making him an outstanding 
judge. 

Mr. Speaker, I make part of my re- 
marks the transcript of the swearing-in 
ceremonies of Judge Chudoff, held in 
Philadelphia on January 6, 1958. 

The transcript follows: 

PROCEEDINGS TAKEN AT THE SWEARING IN OF 
Hon. EarLt CHUDOFF, IN THE CouRT OF COM- 
MON PLEAS No. 1 IN AND FOR THE COUNTY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, Crry HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., JANUARY 6, 1958, BEFoRE HAGAN, PRE- 
SIDING JUDGE, AND GRIFFITHS, JUDGE 


(Present: Hon. Richardson Dilworth, mayor 
of the city of Philadelphia; Hox. James H. J. 
Tate, president of city council; president 
judges of the courts of common pleas and 
their associate judges; President Judge 
Charles Klein, of the orphans’ court, and his 
associate judges; Hon. James A. Byrne, 
United States.Congressman from the Third 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania; 
Walter E. Alessandroni, Esq., chancellor of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association; friends.) 

Judge Hacan. The first order of business 
of this court will be the administration of 
the oath of office to Hon. Earl Chudoff who, 
on November 5 last, was elected judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas No. 1 of the 
first Judicial District of Pennsylvania. 

The court recognizes Hon. JaMEs A. BYRNE, 
United States Representative from the Third 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

Mr.~ Byrne. Honorable judges, distin- 
guished guests, the Chudoff family, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in Congress, it is a 
great pleasure for me this morning and a 
great honor to have the privilege of coming 
before this honorable body to speak on behalf 
of my good, warm, personal friend and col- 
league, Earl Chudoff. 

I have known Earl for about 25 years. 
Earl was born in my district in Kensington. 
He is a good father, a good husband, and a 
friend of all people. I have enjoyed the 
fondest memories of my close association 
with Earl in Washington during his years 
in Congress. 

Earl is known as a fearless, fighting legis- 
lator. As his record indicates, both in Har- 
risburg and in Washington, the bills that 
he sponsored and worked for were for the 
welfare of all people. 

Earl Chudoff has been respected by both 
sides of the aisle in Washington for his abil- 
ity not only as an attorney, but the fact that 
he is a gentleman in every sense of the 
word. I would like to say right now that 
Earl Chudoff and the district that he repre- 
sented in Washington should be very proud 
of the legislation that he has sponsored. 
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He has worked very hard not only for the 
citizens of his district, of Philadelphia, of 
Pennsylvania, but he has worked very hard 
for legislation for the security and for the 
welfare of the people of this Nation. The 
Nation regrets the loss of Earl Chudoff in 
Washington as a great, hard-working Con- 
gressman. 

Earl, it is my earnest prayer and the 
prayers of my distinguished colleagues that 
God will bless you and give you good health 
and many, many years of happiness. You 
will be a good judge because oi your ex- 
perience as a legislator and as an attorney. 
God bless you. 

Judge Hacan. Thank you, Congressman 
BYRNE. 

The court now recognizes Walter E. Ales- 
sandroni, Esq., chancellor of the Philadel- 
phia Bar Association. 

Mr. ALESSANDRONI. Your honor, it is my 
happy privilege this morning in my capacity 
as chancellor of the Philacelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation to present for induction Earl Chu- 
doff, a member of the Philadelphia bar, who 
was elevated to the bench by the electorate 
of Philadelphia, and who comes to you today 
well equipped by training and experience for 
the demanding requirements of this court. 

He attended college here in Philadelphia 
and was graduated from the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and then 
he went out to Western Pennsylvania and 
was graduated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School. Those of us who know 
him well can attest that he attacks every 
problem with great energy and enthusiasm. 
He has spent 18 years in the legislative 
branch of our government, 4 terms in the 
house in Pennsylvania and § terms in the 
Congress of the United States. While in 
the Congress of the United States he served 
on that most important committee, the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

All of us gathered here this morning share 
the pardonable joy that his family, who are 
in this courtroom now, share—his wife, Bess, 
and his two children, Stephen and Diane. 

Today he leaves this side of the bar to 
take his place with your court with the very 
best wishes of the lawyers of Philadelphia. 
We predict that you will find him an able and 
patient and an understanding colleague, and 
that he will do much to help this court meet 
its many responsibilities in the days to come. 
The bar extends its felicitations to him this 
morning as he begins a new calling, a calling 
dedicated to the administration of justice. 

That is on behalf of the bar of Philadel- 
phia, and as a matter of great personal privi- 
lege to me, I present for induction to this 
court the Honorable Earl Chudoff. 

Judge Hacan. Thank you, Mr. Alessandront. 
The court crier will now read the commis- 
sion issued by the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania to Hon. Earl Chudoff. 

(Commission read by Court*Crier Hamil- 
ton. Judge Chudoff was sworn into office by 
Judge Hagan.) 

Judge Hacan. The court will now declare 
a recess in order to enable the friends of 
Judge Chudoff to greet him. 





The Late Henderson Lanham 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to HenpeRson LanHaM, late 


@ Representative from the State of 
Georgia, r 


Since I had the good fortune to work 
directly with him on the Su 
on Foreign Operations of the 
on Appropriations, I became well ae. 
quainted with HENDERSON LANHAM. [ 
knew him to be a dedicated, conscien. 
tious man, anxious to fulfill. his duties 
as a public servant. I also know that 
HENDERSON LANHAM diligently worked to 
familiarize himself with every facet of 
foreign operations because he was the 
type person who wanted to do well in ajj 
things undertaken. The high calibre 
and output of his work proved that his 
11 years in Congress were fruitful years, 

Moreover, HENDERSON LANHAM was 3 
gentleman of the old school—quiet, kind, 
courteous, The suddenness of his death 
was a severe blow to all who knew him, 
His innate goodness won our affection 
and his industriousness our admiration, 
Because he was a sensitive man who 
possessed an abundance of tact, his 
friends were legion. This friendly man 
who held the respect and confidence of 
so many people will long be grieved by 
his colleagues. The people of Georgia in 
placing their public trust in HENpeERsow 
LANHAM have contributed more to the 
legislative history of the United States 
than they can possibly realize. 

I wish to join with my colleagues in 
extending my sincere sympathy to the 
members of HENDERSON LANHAM’s family, 





The Defense Crisis and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I wish toin- 
clude the text of an editorial from the 
January 13, 1958, issue of Life magazine, 
entitled “The Defense Crisis and the 
Budget.” The editorial in question dis- 
cussed budget needs of our defense es- 
tablishments and insists that the s0- 
called budget ceiling not be a prime fat- 
tor in the considerations involving our 
national security. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DEFENSE CRISIS AND THE BUDGET 

The entire United States defense setup has 
lost the confidence of many sober and knowl- 


edgeable citizens. We have spent over $400 
billion on it since World War II: yet these 


critics tell us that we are in mortal danger, 


that we are not organized to fight a war, and 
that the Soviets are winning the arms race. 
To allay these doubts and correct this trend 
is therefore our first order of business im 
1958. Not because Americans relish war but 


because, unless we are seriously prepared for 


war, our chances of ' 
both war and communism will go g 


for speeding up missiles and research. 
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United States defense is in crisis, but it will 

not satisfy them. The new budget does not 

represent the radical shift in strategic think~- 
these critics want. t 

President Eisenhower knows this; he does 
not favor a radical shift. Recalling the 
Anglo-American invasion of Hitler’s Europe, 
he recently told his staff, “You know, boys, 
when you have worked out a good sound plan 
et a time you were able to be calm, the sound- 
est policy is to stand by it.” He has worked 
nard for five years for a stable level of defense 
expenditures, a level the economy “can live 
with” and the military can rely on. 

A layman’s Judgment is not worth much 
oh whether a $40 billion budget is adequate 
to the strategy behind it. But he can assess 
that strategy—and he can understand in gen- 
eral why the budget is as big as it is. Prac- 
tically half of our budget is spent by the Air 
Force. And most of this half is spent by 
SAC, which can obliterate Soviet society and 
is therefore counted on to deter Soviet H- 
bombs or missiles from obliterating ours. 

This deterrent strategy is unusually ex- 
pensive for several reasons. First, it re- 
quires constant readiness and allows no time 
for mobilization. At this moment, and at 
every moment, SAC bombers are in the air, 
armed with nuclear bombs and tentatively 
_ assigned to Soviet targets. Second, it puts 
us in a technological weapons race that can 
never be frozen. Manned bombers are al- 
ready obsolescent by ICBM standards, and 
yet we must now replace SAC’s B-47’s and 
B-52’s with supersonic B—58’s (on order) and 
the barely designed Mach 3. chemical 
bomber, while at the same time we make 
our way into the even more expensive mis- 
sile era. The Russians, who can rely on our 
never attacking them by surprise, can short- 
cut some of these stages; we can’t. Said the 
new Defense Secretary last week, “The cost 
of supporting predecessor and successor sys- 
tems is extreme. We may have to change 
our way of life.” 

By this Neil McElroy meant higher taxes. 
The most obvious alternative to much higher 
taxes, while maintaining the deterrent strat- 
egy, is to keep some kind of lid on the 
budget by savings elsewhere. 

The first place to look for savings is the 
Pentagon itself. It is an outrageously waste- 
ful place, and the recently intensified in- 
terservice elbowing at the threshold of the 
missile era makes it more wasteful than 
usual. The Rockefeller panel is not the first 
body to call for its thorough overhaul. The 
Johnson Subcommitte on Preparedness is 
considering several reorganization plans; so 
is McElroy himself. But since the dollar 
savings would be but an uncertain byprod- 
uct of such a putative reorganization, the 
administration meanwhile keeps its down- 
ward pressure on the defense budget es a 
whole. With SAC and deterrence necessarily 
occupying a central place in our strategy, 
this downward pressure tends to starve cut 
certain other strategic considerations, re- 
gardless of their importance. 

One of these is the strong possibility of 
small wars in which SAC would be either 
useless or inappropriate. The stalemate in 
allout deterrence makes it all the likelier 
that the Communists will proceed slowly 
toward victory by resorting to limited or 
Peripheral uses of force, as they did against 
Hungary in 1956 and threatened to do against 
Turkey last winter. That is why the Rocke- 
feller panel following Henry Kissinger (see 
his Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy) 
argues that allout war does not represent 
the most likely threat, even though (or 
oe it preoccupies Pentagon 

It preoccupies everybody, indeed, by its 
very horror. of Ge 


War today is “a declaration of bank- 
Tuptcy,” the old Clausewitz theory of war 
4&8 @ branch of politics “has crumbled in its 
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inner meaning.” But there is no evidence 
that the Soviets agree with Heuss; quite 
the contrary. Lenin, a great admirer of 
Clausewitz, declared that “war is part of the 
whole, the whole is politics” and modern 
Communist military theory supports him. 
The Soviets have the doctrine, the capability 
and the will to launch small, probing wars. 
By neglecting our capacity to deal with such 
wars, we give them also the incentive. 

To deal with such wars is particularly the 
mission of the Navy and Army, both cut back 
in recent years to make budgetary room for 
SAC. Because the atomic submarine shows 
such promise as a missile carrier, the Navy 
is fairly well treated in the 1959 budget. 
Not so the Army. In a strategy of alliances, 
a modern United States Army should have 
much the same function as the United States 
Marines—an airborne mobile readiness for 
duty anywhere, including tactical nuclear 
action. The Red army is now getting this 
kind of. training and equipment. But our 
highly trained units are neither as numer- 
ous nor as mobile as they should be; we could 
not put on a respectable airlift without 
diverting planes from SAC’s indispensable 
mission. Warns General Gavin, the Army’s 
outspoken research chief who has abruptly 
announced his retirement, “A military es- 
tablishment that cannot deal with small 
wars invites general war’’—either that, or, 
as the Rockefeller panel puts it, defeat “by 
installments, any one of which does not seem 
to warrant a final showdown.” 

The strategy of deterrence raises still 
other debatable aspects of the 1959 military 
budget. Fallout shelters, though very 
costly, might in case of a nuclear holocaust 
make the difference between the survival of 
30 or 40 million Americans, who might re- 
constitute a nation, and the survival of very 
few. Both the Gaither report experts and 
the members of the Rockefeller panel think 
we need shelters. The opinion of experts 
may be popularly overridden but should not 
be ignored. 

Thus the Eisenhower defense policy may 
be credited with having done its best by 
instant retaliation but accused of letting the 
budget ceiling rule too many other strategic 
considerations. A budget ceiling is impor- 
tant, but if survival is really at stake it must 
be seen in perspective. If we start building 
toward a total budget of $54 billion by 1961, 
that would still represent a mere 12 
or 15 percent of our probable gross national 
product (the.Russians spend much more of 
theirs). And if higher taxes are necessary, 
there are plenty of ways toraise them. Even 
then victory would not be certain. But we 
and our allies would at least be in a stronger 
position to take those political and economic 
steps which might ultimately persuade the 
Communists that freedom is in business for 
keeps. 





School Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


‘Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, with the 
profound hope. that the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States may 
sometimes deign to read the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, I quote herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the January 3, 
1958, issue of the Roanoke World-News. 
It.is inconceivable to me that, at a time 
when our overburdened taxpayers are 
trying so desperately and so patrioti- 
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cally to meet the national security crisis 

in the field of education, the highest 

tribunal in the land could, by arbitrary 

judicial fiat, force the closing of the 

public schools we already have: 

SUPREME Court HAS OPPORTUNITY TO RESTORE 
SANITY IN SCHOOL STRUGGLE 


Prince Edward County’s latest appeal in a 
long series aimed at escaping forced inte- 
gration of its public schools probably will 
bring action from the*Supreme Court at an 
early date. It has been rather obvious that 
the tribunal gives utmost priority to matters 
involving efforts to strike down segregation. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari mailed 
to Washington just as 1957 was ending rep- 
resents a desperate last ditch effort to re- 
verse the fourth circuit court of appeals. 
This body had overruled District Judge 
Sterling Hutcheson in his refusal to set a 
date for beginning of integration. 

If the last step stands with Supreme Court 
approval, Judge Hutcheson will be compelled 
to fix an early date, probably September 1, 
1958. This in turn will mean that the 
schools will not open for the 1958-59 session. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt about 
resolve of Prince Edward’s white taxpayers. 
They will withdraw their own support from 
integrated schools without waiting for the 
State to do likewise under 1956 legislation. 
Privately operated white schools then will 
come into being, leaving Negro children 
without means of education. It will be the 
final victory for the NAACP’s determined 
ram-it-down-their-throats policy. 

The only matter now at stake apparently 
is whether the Supreme Court will be willing 
to uphold its own contention, subject to the 
decision of May 17, 1954, that district judges 
should have the widest authority in handling 
integration on a local basis, taking into con- 
sideration the many factors involved which 
it could not have contemplated originally. 

Here is a real opportunity for the tribunal 
to put the brakes on the integrate at any 
cost policy, and recognize that there are 
more important things than compelling 
races to go to school together. Most impor- 
tant is the obvious need for education of all 
boys and girls. 

Unless the judges can see this point they 
will be treating the country to a convincing 
demonstration of the fect that the customs 
and traditions of a people cannot be changed 
overnight by the threat of Federal force. 


If they persist, Prince Edward will have 
no public schools. There will be no oppor- 
tunity to send troops down to make people 
comply. The schools belong to the people 
and their community. If they refuse to pay 
taxes to operate them, that is their affair. 

This is aside from what may happen in 
Charlottesville, Arlington, Newport News, or 
Norfolk where other cases are approaching 
the showdown. Prince Edward represents 
what will happen in a score or more of coun- 
ties where there is a majority of Negroes but 
where the whites pay nine-tenths of the 
taxes. 





Complimenting the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
period of inflation and operating diffi- 
culties I am very pleased to note the fol- 
lowing complimentary editorial concern- 
ing the pastal service from the Pough- 
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keepsie New Yorker, an outstanding 
independent publication of that city: 
THE INSPECTION PHASE OF POSTAL SERVICE 


At this time of the year most of the atten- 
tion directed at the post office concerns the 
efficiency of handling the recent holiday mail. 

But there is another facet of post office 
work which is carried on quietly all year 
around and which is vital to the public good: 
Postal inspection. 

Here are some of the protective accom- 
plishments of the inspection service last 
year: 

Of 250,000 applicants for temporary Christ- 
mas jobs, 12,439 with criminal records and 
77°drug addicts were screened out; an indi- 
vidual was caught after’he collected only $8 
in a scheme to collect funds under the guise 
of a religious body; a letter carrier provided 
information which resulted in the arrest of a 
letterbox theft gang in New York; in Ten- 
nessee a trio was caught cashing Veterans’ 
Administration checks intended for others; 
in Florida a.lockbox thief was caught; an 
inmate of an Ohio State hospital was uncov- 
ered after destroying letters addressed to staff 
people; a cause of accidental fires in mail 
cars was run down and an equipment cor- 
rection made; in Washington $15,000 worth 
of platinum which had been stolen was re- 
covered; and a Mississippi gang was rounded 
up after a post-office burglary. 

Right here in Poughkeepsie the inspection 
service ran down an employee for rifling a 
loan company’s mail. 

The inspection service sees to it that 
wrongdoers, like the rain, snow and sleet, 
cannot stop the mail from going through. 





Billion Dollars for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the big issues that will be coming 
up at this session of the Congress is the 
matter of appropriating money for the 
purpose of trying to get more and better 
scientists. 

It is a well-known fact that the school- 
room shortage that has been so graphi- 
cally portrayed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been 
erroneous more times than it has been 
correct. It was recently pointed out that 
during the years 1946 and 1947 there were 
9,000 schoolrooms constructed. During 
the last year, 69,200 schoolrooms were 
constructed entirely with local and 
State tax dollars. 

It is the thinking of a great many peo- 
ple, including educators, that the mere 
appropriation of dollars will not solve 
this so-called shortage of scientists. 

A great many people, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, are doubtful that a 
department in Washington should be in 
control of this vital matter. That is why 
many of us are very doubtful about Fed- 
eral intervention in the education of 
scientists. ; 

Recently Mr. Frank Motz, a country 
editor in Kansas, had an extremely well- 
written and provocative editorial in his 
paper entitled “Billion Dollars for Edu- 
cation.” I think his comments are most 
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timely. I eommend them to my col- 
leagues’ attention. 
BILLION DOLLARS FOR EDUCATION 


With schools and colleges and educators 
all eager to get on the Government’s billion- 
dollar gravy boat it’s a good time to take a 
long look at what the country will get for 
its money. Some sobering observations are 
offered by Secretary Folsom, an aid to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in his comments under 
the heading “Money and the Mind.” Mr. Fol- 
som is a tolerant critic whose penetrating 
analysis of school expenditures about to be 
made is worthy of the consideration of every 
thoughtful person. This column devotes its 
space today to what Mr. Folsom has to say 
on the subject. The article is reprinted in 
its entirety because there is no place to make 
elisions. 

Only 1 out of 3 high-school graduates has 
had as much as a year of chemistry; only 1 
out of 4 has had a year of physics. 

Only 1 of 3 graduates had more than a 
year of simple algebra. 

Only about 1 out of 5 of all high-school 
students, in the year 1955, was taking a course 
in any foreign language. 

Every one of the forty-eight States has a 
special program to promote the teaching of 
home economics and the distributive trades 
(merchandising) in the secondary schools. 
Only 8 of the 48 have similar programs to im- 
prove the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics. 

These are the educational deficiencies 
which Mr. Folsom proposes to attack with a 
billion dollars of Federal funds. It would be 
an emergency program, like Jupiter or Atlas, 
to crash us through the educational barrier 
in 4 years. 

Yet to anyone who will look about the 
countryside at the new high schools, rising 
like architectural gems, it should be self- 
evident that these are not deficiencies of 
money. Algebra requires little more than a 
blackboard, an interested teacher, and intel- 
ligent pupils. A magnificent physics or 
chemistry laboratory can be built for a 
fraction of the cost of a gymnasium. 

Mr. Folsom does not understate the grav- 
ity of the deficiencies; he does not err in 
thinking that good education, like anything 
of high quality, costs money and that it is 
tragic waste for good minds to be left in ig- 
norance. The error here is in the remedy 
he proposes. 

If there are 4 students in a ‘high school and 
only 1 is taking physics, there can be many 
reasons why the other 3 do not. They may 
not have the intellectual capacity. Their 
interests and aptitudes may lie elsewhere. 
They may, as young people sometimes do, 
prefer a “crip” course to hard work. The 
school authorities, as very often happens, may 
steer them away from a subject in which 
they will not do well because a poor pupil 
may lower the school average. The teacher 
may be incompetent to arouse enthusiasm. 


In our own community—and many 
others—only something called general math, 
a smattering of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, is required for graduation. There 
are reputable colleges that require only 1 year 
of math for entrance. If their elders will not 
extend the reach, who should expect young 
people to extend their grasp? 

Mr. Folsom would take his billion dollars 
and spend part of it on testing programs for 
students, as if not one had ever heard of the 
classroom as a place of challenge and testing. 
He would spend part of it to pay salaries of 
administrators and supervisory personnel, as 
if more administrators will fire students with 
a desire or incentive for education. He would 
use part of it to expand State units to pro- 
vide more counselors to counsel the addi- 
tional local counselors who are going to 
counsel the teachers on how to teach. 

The only part of this billion dollars that 
would go directly to educate young people 








is the proposal to provide scholarships he. 
yond high school, and even that mistakes the 
mark by aiming less at an educated citizenry 
than at an output of engineers and scientists 
to ply a trade for the defense program. — 
The saddest thing about all this is not 
the waste of money nor the proliferation of 
bureaucracy, foolish though they be. It igs 
that having suddenly awakened to the 
our educational system has wasted the Ng. 
tion’s bright young minds, we seem beguiled 
by the notion that we can put everything 


right by opening our pocketbooks. s 


We of Mr. Folsom’s generation have not 
failed our young out of miserliness and we 
will not repair that injustice with a billigh 
dollars. For whatever the reason why too 
few students learn science or algebra or lan. 
guage it is not a shortage of available funds, 
The schools are there, built by the taxpayers, 
The students are there, taking something, 
The teachers are there, teaching something, 

The cure is not in money but in mind— 
the mind of the community, and the teach. 
ers, to have things otherwise. 





Address by Dr. B. T. Shaw, United States 
Department-of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have a sense of responsibility 
to the American farmer are increas- 
ingly anxious that Government shall 
assume its basic role of counseling with 
those who till the soil so that new end 
uses for Nature’s products may be per- 
fected and also that research in pro- 
duction methods may be extended. I 
am pleased to include herewith a very 
able address by Dr. B. T. Shaw, United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
I commend to the careful perusal of 
Members of the House. Dr. Shaw’s fe 
marks on this important subject wefé 
made on two occasions; namely, a 
Pennsylvania State University in De- 
cember 13, 1957, and at the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station on 
December 16, 1957, and are set forth 
in full as follows: = 

Don’r SELL PRODUCTION RESEARCH SHORT 
(Address by Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator, 

Agricultural Research Service, U. S, De 

partment of Agriculture, before the 

Agricultural College Forum, Pennsyl 

State University, University Park, Pa, 





December 13, 1957: and before the third 


annual conference, Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Decem- 
ber 16, 1957) <3 
We are living in an age of research, and if 
anyone had any doubt of this before last 
October, he must certainly be aware of it by 
now. You can’t pick up a newspaper without 
reading about satellites and space travel. — 
Research is the way we act, the 
way we live, and the way we think. It is the 
mainspring of our lives as individuals, @ 
nation, and as a world. The tasks of 
have never been so urgent, and the stake 
have never been so high, é 






Furthermore, we must never forget that 4 
some aspects of this race for knowled 4 
there is no second prize or honorable a 


tion. We are in a contest where the ae 
takes all. - 
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Agriculture has @ big_part to play in this 
contest, and we must not dwell too much 
on past accomplishments. We have been 
plessed with abundant resources, and they 
nave stood us in good stead. But the main 
reason that our agriculture leads the world, 
is because for the past 50 years, our agri- 
cultural research has led the world: 

Yet the fact remains, there are some weak 
spots in agricultural research and today’s 
surpluses point them up. 

They show that it is not enough for re- 
search to give farmers the means of efficient 
production. There must be other research 
that anticipates changes in farming grow- 
ing out of these improvements, and that 
helps farmers adjust to them. 

Let’s take the case of sorghum. The de- 
yelopment of hybrid sorghum is one of the 
important recent achievements of agricul- 
tural research, and undoubtedly this de- 
velopment is to some degree reflected in the 
record grain sorghum crop harvested by 
American farmers this year. 

This was the first year that hybrid sor- 
ghums were widely available, and naturally 
farmers were anxious to try them out. This 
is in the American tradition. Our Nation’s 
economy is based upon continuous improve- 
ment in production efficiency. And the 20 
to 30 percent higher yields that farmers got 
with hybrid sorghums is a measure of this 
production efficiency. In all, farmers planted 
about 18 to 20 percent of their total grain 
sorghum acreage to these new hybrids. 

But I submit that the development of 
these hybrids—or the results of any other 
research—was not responsible for the fact 
that the harvested acreage of grain sorghum 
nearly doubled since a year ago. The har- 
vested acreage in 1956 was about 914 million 
acres; this year, it rose to more than 18 
million acres. 

Now, there was nothing wrong with re- 
search that developed hybrid sorghums. 

But, in anticipating the important gains 
in yields from these hybrid sorghums, we 
were wrong not to be doing companion re- 
search that would help farmers make the 
best use of this improved crop. 

We've got to face the fact that research 
demands change. Research results in im- 
provement—and improvement inevitably re- 
sults in change. Therefore, the research de- 
velopment of hybrids that allows farmers to 
produce more sorghum per acre calls for new 
decisions. 
to sorghum; not doubling the acreage, un- 
less new markets for sorghum are developed. 

We should have had more research directed 
toward the development of new uses for 
sorghum or the development of profitable 
ways of using land that formerly grew sor- 
ghum. We should have had more re- 
search in economics on the effects of hybrid 
sorghum. Farmers needed to know how the 
general adoption of these hybrids would 
affect their incomes, both individually and 
a @group. Or to go a step farther, farmers 
needed to know how to adjust their farm 
Plans to best meet these new conditions. 
This information wasn’t available. — 

In broad terms, research is not going ahead 
fast enough to help farmers Meet the eco- 
nomic problems that are continually growing 
out of changes in farming technology. There 
must be more production research, especially 
in farm economics, if farmers are to make 
the most of these changes in technology. 

Our Nation’s continued world leadership 


Who can say how many plant breeders we 
Meet oe maintain the status quo on stem 


tists we need to hold the line on 
a aphid and the 


; 


It calls for planting fewer acres - 
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States and destroyed more than $80 million 
worth of alfalfa since it was first discovered in 
California in 1954. And the soybean cyst 
nematode, unknown in this country before 
1954, has been found from North Carolina to 
Missouri. 

Another thing must be made patently clear. 
Production research that fights these out- 
breaks of stem rust, alfalfa aphids, nema- 
todes, and other pests does not increase total 
production. At best it only helps farmers 
hold their own against the myriad insects, 
diseases, weeds, and weather that can wreck 
farm production. And we must do a great 
deal of this kind of protective research. 

For example, 3 times within the last 20 
years, oat production in the North Central 
States has been doomed by disease. Three 
times; the research of plant breeders has 
saved the crop. From the standpoint of 
farmers who grow oats, this research has 
allowed 20 years of sustained production. In 
terms of increased production per acre, it 
has meant very little. The average per-acre. 
production of oats during the past 6 years 
has been 34.5 bushels; and for the 6 years 
preceding, 34.4 bushels. ~ 

A year ago in April, a Miami, Fla., resident 
carried in to his county extension agent a 
grapefruit that contained the larva of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly. Since then, the State 
of Florida and the Department have carried 
on an all-out campaign to eradicate this 
insect pest from the United States. This co- 
operative effort has reduced the level of in- 
festation to a very low point. Eradication 
should soon be an accomplished fact. 

Much of the credit for the success of the 
campaign must go to entomologists at the 
Department’s research laboratory in Hawaii. 
The results of several years of their research 
to develop effective methods of trapping and 
controlling fruitflies went into this campaign. 
In effect, this research is preventing one of 
the world’s worst fruit insects from becoming 
established in this country. 

But all of this research will not result in 
greater fruit production. It will have 
brought us back to our starting point—a 
Nation without the Medfly. 

It takes a great deal of production re- 
search to protect our natural farm re- 
sources—our water supply and our soils. 

Our water supply is critical. Since 1900 
the American population has doubled, but 
the use of water has increased 61,4 times. 
The trend is continuing. 

It is estimated that nearly a fourth of our 
total population is confronted with a prob- 
lem of too little or poor quality water. News- 
papers frequently tell us of farmers hauling 
stock water long distances and of factories 
shutting down and communities rationing 
water because of shortages. In the high 
plains of Texas, for example, where 4'2 mil- 
lion acres are under irrigation, farmers are 
pumping out of the ground about three to 
four million acre-feet of water a year. Na- 
ture is recharging this ground water at a 
rate of only 30,000 acre-feet a year. 

And yet amid all these warning signs, we 
must face the fact that probably not more 
than a third of all the water diverted from 
streams for irrigation ever actually reaches 
the root zones of crops; that in the humid 
regions where farmers depend on rain, at 
least a third of the water is lost as runoff. 

We must find ways to save and protect 
water. The need for production research is 
as critical as the need for water. 

Research is continuing to show that proper 
fertilization can sharply increase the per 
acre production of most crops. Application 
of nitrogen fertilizer to native ranges in the 
Northern Great Plains tripled forage pro- 
duction. 

One could find many examples of how soil 
improvement with fertilizers—or other prac- 
tices—has increased farm output. 

Nevertheless, the level of soil fertility in 
the United States is still declining. We're 
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not doing enough research nor getting 
enough of our research into practice to stem 
the loss. It’s estimated that we’re losing 
atout a half million acres of cropland every 
year to erosion and other depleting proc- 
esses. 

Furthermore, there is no longer a land 
frontier in the United States. Today, we 
have about 475 million acres of cropland. 
To be sure, there are more acres that could 
be brought into production, but only at a 
cost higher than we’re paying to protect 
those productive acres we already have. 

Some of the broad aims of our soil and 
water research effort are to find better ways 
to control wind erosion, to conserve moisture 
on dryland farms and ranges, to protect 
watersheds and prevent flooding, to improve 
drainage and irrigation practices, and to de- 
termine the underlying causes of poor soil 
structure. We need this kind of production 
research. 

In terms of soil productivity we have not 
yet reversed the downward trend. 


In terms of our total agriculture, we can 
conclude that it takes a lot of production 
research to keep it operating at its present 
pace—to help farmers hold their own. 

These are only a few examples. There are 
hundreds more that show how close we are 
to the line that divides success from faiiure 
in this never-ending search for knowledge. 


Furthermore, in those instances when re- 
search does lead to greater production efii- 
ciency in soils, crops, and livestock, it con- 
tributes importantly to the improved mar- 
keting and utilization of farm commodities. 


Today, because of research, livestock prod- 
ucts—meat, milk, eggs, cheese, and ice 
cveam—are marketed at greater advantage 
than ever before. There’s a wider variety 
of these foods in the stores. They’re more 
attractively packaged and displayed, they're 
fresher, and higher quality. They’re more 
convenient to buy, carry, and use. And, 
generally, we cOnsumers are better informed. 
We're more aware of the nutritional values, 
and we're better satisfied with what we buy. 


But the fact remains that many people 
would eat more of these good foods if they 
could get them at lower cost. -And with our 
population booming, this potential market 
for livestock products will stay strong in the 
years ahead. 

Here then, is a market for farmers to aim 
for. But how well they succeed in reaching 
it depends to a great extent upon continued 
emphasis upon production research. 


Science must find ways of producing all 
these foods more efficiently. And it must 
find the means to make it attractive for grain 
farmers and cotton farmers—ail of those who 
today have no choice but to produce already 
too abundant commodities—to switch some 
of their acres to commodities with a growing 
market. 

Research must develop better breeds and 
strains of livestock that gain faster on less 
feed and less labor. 

Research must develop better feeds and 
forage crops. It must develop grasses for 
pastures in the southern plains—grasses that 
compare with the crested wheat grasses of 
the North. It must develop grasses that can 
thrive in the low rainfall areas of the Great 
Plains and the Pacific Northwest now planted 
to wheat. These grasses must be palatable. 
They must provide high quality and yield. 
They must be resistant to diseases and in- 
sects and tailored to the soil and moisture 
conditions of the areas where they’ll be 
grown. 

Research must provide farmers with ways 
of controlling livestock diseases, paras‘*es, 
and insects that now cause losses totaling 
more than $2% billion a year. Research 
must continue to improve management and 
structures to cut down on the amount of 
labor and time required. 
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In all these ways, research must create a 
livestock industry that takes less labor and 
gives broad markets and good profits. 

Development of suggestions for profitable 
changes in farming that is geared to market 
opportunities, area by area and for the Na~ 
tion as a whole, is a job for production re- 
search—a job of economic analysis built on 
dependable research in soils, crops, live- 
stock, and engineering. 

It is our aim in all research to broaden 
the market for agricultural products. Pro- 
duction research is just as important in this 
as any other kind. 

There is a bright future for such oilseed 
crops as castor beans and safflower. There 
are, perhaps, ever greater opportunities for 
finding new industrial uses for the major 
erops that make up our cereal grains—in 
plastics, industrial finishes, pesticides, and 
the paper and rubber industries, for ex- 
ample. 

But in nearly every instance, it will take 
a great deal of production research to make 
these new uses economically feasible. 

Building a market for castor-bean oil in 
paints, varnishes, fungicides, and cosmetics 
depends not only on research chemists to 
develop these uses, but also upon plant 
breeders to make over rank-growing castor 
beans into low, uniform plants that are 
high-yielding and disease-resistant. It de- 
pends upon engineers to develop harvesting 
and handling equipment so that castor 
beans can be moved from field to market at 
mine whether they can be produced profit- 
high speed and with a minimum of man- 
power, and on economic analysis to deter- 
ably at a price industry will pay. 

As you may know, some of these research 
goals have been reached. We can expect 
castor beans to become an important new 
crop in some areas of the country in years 
immediately ahead. Eventtually, they may 
be planted on as many as a million acres 
that are now in grains and cotton. 

Our utilization chemists have demon- 
strated that amylose, a component of starch, 
can be made into good quality cellophane- 
type films, plastics, and special chemicals. 
It can be used as an additive to paper and 
paper products. 

If farm grains could be developed as a 
source of amylose, 6 million bushels of grain 
a@ year would be required to fill just 10 per- 
cent of the needs of the cellophane film 
manufacturing market. 

Following this lead, plant breeders have 
developed corn with starch containing 80 
percent amylose. They believe that with 
further experimentation, amylose content 
can be increased to 90 percent or more. 

I realize the economic impact of high- 
amylose corn will be small. The same is 
true of castor beans. But important gains 
will be made as research continues to de- 
velop new markets—as one achievement is 
added to another. 

These market opportunities will be de- 
veloped for farmers just as fast as research 
can push ahead in marketing and utiliza- 
tion. 

But, in the final analysis, the success of 
farmers to capture and hold these markets 
will depend upon their abilities to meet 
market demands in terms of quality, quan- 
tity, and price. And this is a job for pro- 
duction research. 

Twenty years from now we will not think 
that we were doing too much production 
research in 1957. In looking back over our 
past, we will be amazed that we were satis- 
fied with a production research effort whose 
emphasis was so heavily geared to holding 
the line. We will ask ourselves why we 
were so sure in 1957 that we could cope with 
farmers’ problems of 1977. 

It is clearly evident that production re- 
search has been important in the past. It 
is important now. It will be important in 
the future. : 

Don’t sell it short. 
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Integration and Its Ultimate Effect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable H. Ralph Burton has just 
completed a treatise on the problem of 
communism and the drive toward public 
school integration in this Nation. A 
student of communism, its origins, his- 
tory, and aspirations, Mr. Burton brings 
a scholarly appraisal of the existing 
threat. 

It is significant that this subject has 
attracted Mr. Burton’s study and inquiry, 
for as a leading attorney and investi- 
gator for the Government, he has 
achieved an outstanding record that 
makes definite and authoritative his dis- 
sertation. 

Mr. Burton is a patriot in the truest 
sense of the word, and his analysis of 
the Communist conspiracy is full, com- 
plete, and timely. His treatment of the 
overall subject matter is skillful, and 
it is hoped that the membership of the 
Congress will see fit to read this learned 
and outstanding document carefully. 

It has been my distinct pleasure on 
two occasions in past years to work with 
Ralph Burton. His services as general 
counsel of the Committee on Military 
Affairs during the war years was superb. 
He discharged his duties with dispatch, 
zeal, and determination. I am reminded 
of the statement made of Mr. Burton by 
Representative E. E. Cox, of Georgia, in 
his speech in the House on February 26, 
1946. Among other things he said: 

During the last 5 years, H. Ralph Burton 
has been general counsel for the Military 
Affairs Committee, and director of the in- 
vestigations of the war effort. Many things 
have been accomplished by the committee. 
Thousands of lives have been saved by the 
improvement in the fueling system of air- 
planes resulting from the investigations and 
recommendations of the committee. * * * 
The House Military Affairs Committee Re- 
port No. 839, 79th Congress, contains the 
most complete account of the plans of the 


Communists to sabotage the United States. 


Army that has been prepared and this was 
done under his direction. Not an item 
therein has ever been challenged. 


I was a member of that committee dur- 
ing a great part of that time, and I sub- 
scribe fully to Judge Cox’s estimate of 
Mr. Burton. 

For Ralph Burton had already 
achieved a fine reputation as a scholar, 
an investigator, and as a counsel for con- 
gressional committees. Following his ed- 
ucation in the George Washington Uni- 
versity and the Georgetown University, 
Mr. Burton was associated in legal prac- 
tice with the Honorable John G. Carlisle, 
formerly Secretary of the Treasury,, 
Speaker pf the House of Representatives, 
and Senator from Kentucky. Mr. Bur- 
ton became a member of the bars of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
United States Circuit Court of 
for the District of Columbia, the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, and a member of the Bar As- 


sociation of the District of Columbia, 
He is a founder and life member of the 
National Press Club. 

Starting in 1938 his talents were uti- 
lized as a special investigator for two 
Senate committees and by the House 
Appropriations Committee. As an inves. 
tigator for the House Appropriations 
Committee he came again and again 
across the trail of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Thousands of Communists and 
fellow travelers throughout the United 
States were eliminated from the Federal 
payroll at considerable savings. He 
fought Communists who were then work- 
ing in positions that gave them valuable 
information on plans and specifications 
for municipal utilities in and around New 
York City. 

In 1941 Ralph Burton became general 
counsed for the House Military Affairs 
Committee and following this service was 
connected with the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949, and in 1952 and 1953 
he was General Counsel for the House 
Select Committee on Current Porno- 
graphic Materials. 

In each of these positions, Ralph Bur- 
ton brought a legal and a scholarly mind 
to bear. His approach was to get the 
facts, all of the information, and to pre- 
sent it clearly and concisely. 

He has followed this procedure in the 
article which follows. Mr. Burton’s con- 
tribution is worthy of studious considera- 
tion: 

INTEGRATION AND ITS ULTIMATE EFFECT 
(By H. Ralph Burton) 

Although this article represents a blunt 
departure from the usual manner of bring- 
ing attention to a situation,:I believe that 
the facts I will present are serious enough 
to warrant such frankness, even as to the 
members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Communism has long been a principal 
subject of intensive research on my part, 
For many years, I have applied myself to- 
‘ward comprehending its many tenets, prac- 
tices, and plans. Particularly significant are 
its methods of systematically weakening 4 
victim marked for destruction, often cover- 
ing a long period of years. 

COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY TO CREATE NEGRO 
REPUBLIC IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Anyone who has any doubt whatever that 
our country is foremost among the intended 
victims of communism will be interested in 
knowing that, without cessation since 1928, 
extensive and diabolical plans have 
for creating in the United States a situation 
which would eventually result in its becom- 
ing an easy victim of aggression on the Bm 
of Soviet Russia and its allies. Communist 
forces base their scheme on their belief that 
there exists in the United States an outr 
standing potential for internal conflict 
They believe that this, if founded upon % 
strong basis, could be developed to ultimate 
success from the Communist point of view. 

Soviet Russia, therefore, chose a or 
controversy which, if left alone for | 
course of time to adjust, would have 
mately solved itself and which 
showed the signs of friendly solution. 
is the interrelationships between the Pe 
white and Negro, particularly in the 7 
As an illustration of Communist plans 0 
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quotation from a speech by Comrade Jones, 
Communist member from the United States 
of America, who spoke following the opening 
speech by Bukharin before the Sixth World 
Congress of the Communist International in 
the hall of the Trade Union House, Moscow, 
July 17, 1928: 

“Comrades, the draft theses on the colonial 
question are by far the most thorough theses 
in point of detail that we have had up to 
now on this question. * * * We organized 
here at the congress a small subcommittee 
of the Anglo-American secretariat which 
dealt with the Negro question in America. 
This commission has doné a considerable 
amount of work, which, of course, is by no 
means complete, but the first steps were 
made for a real investigation of this ques- 
tion. In this commission there arose some 
sharp differences as to the character of the 
Negro movement in the United States. One 
point of view is that these Negroes are a 
racial minority but are developing some 
characteristics of a national minority and 
that in the future they will have to be con- 
sidered as a national minority. The other 
point of view is that these Negroes are a 
racial minority and are not developing any 
characteristics of a national minority and 
that the basis that they would develop these 
characteristics is rapidly disappearing, that 
there exists no national entity as such 
among the American Negroes. * * * The 
historical ~development of the American 
Negro has tended to create in him the desire 
to be considered a part of the American Na- 
tion. There are no tendencies to become a 
separate national minority within the Ameri- 
can Nation. I have material on this which 
will be submitted to the colonial commis- 
sion, in support of our ‘disagreement, to- 
gether with the theses drawn up by the 
Negro commission. 

“This is a very important question and 
deserves careful study- before any definite 
steps are taken in drawing up a program or 
advancing slogans for our work among the 
American Negroes. Some comrades consider 
it necessary at this moment to launch this 
slogan of self-determination for the Ameri- 
can Negroes; to advocate an independent So- 
viet Socialist Republic in America for Ne- 
groes. There is no objection on our part on 
the principle of a Soviet Republic for Negroes 
in America. The point we are concerned 
with here is how to organize these Negroes 
at present on the basis of everyday needs 
for the revolution. The question before the 
Negroes today is not what will be done with 
them after the revolution, but what meas- 
ures are we going to take to alleviate their 
present condition in America. 

“We have to adopt a program that will take 
care of their immediate needs; of course, 
keeping in mind the necessity for organizing 
the revolution. * * * It is not so much the 
question of a new program but of carrying 
out the program that was adopted by the 
fourth and fifth congresses on this question. 
Up to now nothing has been done. The cen- 
tral slogan around which we can rally the 
Negro masses is the slogan of social equality. 
And the reason why we have not organized 
the Negroes in America and why we have such 
small number of Negroes in our party is be- 
cause we have not fought consistently for 
this principle.” _, 

It can, therefore, be readily seen that, as 
early as the fourth and fifth congresses of the 
Communist International preceding the one) 
from which the above quotation is taken, 
Plans were in formation for organizing the 
Negroes in America to demand equality, not 
only legally but also socially, holding out 
to them the possibility of establishing a 
Soviet republic for Negroés in America. 

Immediately after Russia had been taken 
Over by Lenin and his followers beginning 


by Lenin that one of the first and 
t objectives to be included in the 
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Communist program of world control was 
the eventual subjugation of the United States 
of America and to that end he left nothing 
undone. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
developments toward consummation of the 
ultimate objectives of subjugation of the 
United States, except to say that it became 
one of the outstanding objectives of Soviet 
Russia. Récognizing that success of this 
plan could not be allowed to rest upon the 
pursuit of one course of action, Soviet Rus- 
sia selected the agitation of the Negro in 
the United States, holding out the promise 
of not only legal but social equality and, to 
the more ambitious, the possibility of an in- 
dependent Negro republic south of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line. A corollary objective by 
Soviet Russia, bankruptcy of the United 
States through instigating higher wages, to 
increase the cost of production particularly 
relating to national defense, and other phases 
of industry. It is to be recalled that Lenin 
said: “We shall force the United States to 
spend itself into destruction” (Reader’s Di- 
gest, December 1949). 

A third objective, which has to a large 
degree been successfully pursued, involved 
stimulating political liberals to make such 
demands of government as would create 
havoc—politically, financially, and socially. 

Not very long after Comrade Jones sub- 
mitted his views and plans before the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional in July of 1928, a plan was developed 
and put into action to bring to Russia groups 
of white and colored citizens of the Dnited 
States who had yielded to the propaganda 
of the Communists, to train them as leaders 
of the planned revolution in the South. 

Just how this plan operated can best be 
described by testimony which was given be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, 77th Congress, Ist session, by Charles 
H. White, an extremely intelilgent Negro who, 
at the time he gave his testimony, was em- 
ployed in the writer’s project of the WPA in 
New York City. (I can personaly vouch 
for the authenticity of this testimony be- 
cause, at the time it was given, I was in 
charge of the investigations in the city of 
New York and State of New York of the 
Works Progress Administration, which con- 
tinued for more than a year, and, after tak- 


-ing the affidavit of Charles White substan- 


tially corroborated all that he had to say 
by the affidavits of other Negroes who, like 
Charles White, had awakened to the real pur- 
pose of the Communists to use the Negro of 
the United States as a tool in the develop- 
ment of their plans. 

Quotations from Charles White’s testimony 
follow: 

“Question. Were you ever a member of the 
Communist Party, Mr. White? 

“Answer. Yes; I was from 1930 to 1936 in- 
clusive. 

“Question. Did you ever take a trip to 
Russia at the expense at the Communist 
Party? 

“Answer. Yes; in 1930 and 1931, including 
a part of 1932. . 

“Question. Who paid your expenses for 
this trip? 

“Answer. I was sent abroad by the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, district 
No. 6, of which Herbert Benjamin was then 

secr i @ 

“Question. What did you do while you 
were in Russia on this trip? 

“Answer. Well, I studied at the College of 
Professional. Communists. . 

“Question. What did they teach you at 
that time? ‘ 

“Answer. The course covered a numbef of 
topics, some of them dealing with labor 
problems and some other problems. The 
labor problems topics included such things 
as Marxism, Stalinism, and Leninism, a his- 
tory of the Communist Party, of the Soviet 
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Unton, a history of the American labor 
movement, a book by Foster on Soviet 
America. * * * 

“Question. Were you taught how to ride 
a horse while you were in Russia? 

“Answer. Yes, there was a course in mili- 
tary strategy and tactics. 

“Question. What was the type of instruc- 
tion given you and what was explained as 
the purpose of the instruction? 

“Answer. Practically the whole time I was 
there, for about 18 months, I was with about 
100 other Americans who were there for 
the same purpose, and we were instructed in 
sharpshooting classes, and taught the 
handling and manipulation of rapid-fire 
machineguns, how to construct the various 
barricades in street fighting, defending pub- 
lic squares, taking public buildings, and 
how to destroy the tank, that is, the military 
tank, and horseback riding, and secret 
coding. 

“Question. Getting back to Russia again, 
what was explained to you as the program 
of the Communist Party insofar as colored 
people were concerned, and the Black Belt 
in the United States? 

“Answer. The program of the Communist 
Party for the Negroes was said to be self-de- 
termination in the Black Belt. 

“Generally speaking, that means the Cot- 
ton Belt where most of the Negro slaves 
lived when they were brought to the States 
and where they are concentrated heavily. 

“This belt was supposed to be separated 
from the United States in time as an inde- 
pendent black republic under the domina- 
tion of the Communist Commissars, who, in 
theory, were supposed to have power over 
them. 

“Question. Did you receive pay for the en- 
tire period from the Communist Party for 
the work that you did? 

“Answer. There was no real salary to 
speak of. All of my expenses were paid, and 
with the exception of the trip abroad, the 
investment was modest. The trip abroad 
must have cost somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000 because I traveled through- 
out the country in Russia. 

“Question. You say there were about 100 
in the party that proceeded to Russia? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; that went with me. 

“Question. Were you given instructions 
about the secrecy that should be maintained 
concerning this trip to Russia? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; we were told that we 
were to have our names changed and that we 
were to keep away from Americans or for- 
eigners generally in the capital, Moscow; 
that no one was to know our destination or 
purpose for leaving the United States. 


* + * s = 


“Question (page 1099). Mr. White, what 
activated you originally in becoming a 
member of the Communist Party? 

“Answer. The stated purposes in the form 
of popular propaganda about better condi- 
tions, and for equal opportunities for Ne- 
groes, for unemployment relief, etc. All of 
those things played their role. 


“Question. Did you have some difficulties 
which caused you, perhaps, to view things 
in a bad light? 

“Answer. My mother was a widow. The 
propaganda was made to order, as far as I 
was concerned, because it appealed to my 
ambitions to get social security and oppor- 
tunities; therefore, I was a fit subject for 
this propaganda. It is designed for all peo- 
ple commonly affected in the way I was. 

“Question. What caused you to sever your 
connections with the Communist Party? 

“Answer. The contradictions between the 
stated purposes and the actual acts of the 
Communist Party. I learned in time that 
the party really intended to exploit these 
conditions to get state power and that out- 
side of that there was nothing else that 
they were interested in. I recall the words 
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of Frederick Douglas who rejected the office 
of communism early in the 1800’s because 
they tried to do the same things. During 
my study of the problem, I decided it was 
the same horse of a different color and with 
a slightly different approach. I felt that it 
was another minority group reaching for 
power over the corpses of a lot of people, 
and offering nothing in return but a blood 
bath, because they had nothing to offer. 

“Question. * * * you have stated that the 
reason that you left the Communist Party 
was because you became convinced that it 
was not performing the function which it 
held out to the colored people of America, 
and I wonder if you would elaborate on that 
from the standpoint of what you have found 
in connection with your work with the 
colored people? . 

“Answer. Yes, sir. I would like to amend 
a@ previous statement I made, or to supple- 
ment it. I did not mean that the whole 
program of the Communist Party was ever 
accepted by me. I was all ready to study it 
and finally to accept it. They were trying 
to have me accept it. The part that was 
popular was presented as a front face, and 
that is the part they always present as the 
program. They always inject a part that is 
foreign to the average American mind. How- 
ever, I felt that the activities of the Com- 
munist Party among the Negroes constituted 
an intensification of whatever exploitation 
existed among them prior to their entrance 
into this field. I do not look at it as some- 
thing that was of any aid to them. I felt 
that it was a matter of riding on the backs 
of the Negroes to where they wanted to go, 
and in their activities I think they brought 
that out.” 

According to George Hewitt, who was in 
the first contingent of Negro students and 
who renounced communism in 1944, “the 
Communist Party was very careful in select- 
ing those Negroes who would bow to every 
wish of the leaders.” But, he adds, “they 
displayed grave underestimation of the ma- 
jority of those Negroes whom they hoped to 
groom as future Marxian ‘Uncle Toms.’” 

This plan also ran into difficulties because 
of certain occurrences while these “Ameri- 
cans” were engaged in taking the course pre- 
scribed for them in Russia, when one of the 
white Communists from the United States, 
who at home had been ranting about dis- 
crimination, wanted the Negroes to meet the 
Russians on a socially equal plane. No 
colored student could walk on the street 
with a Russian girl or visit any place out- 
side the school unless. a white comrade ac- 
companied him. 

Those who remained converted to com- 
munism, and who were ready to pursue the 
course outlined by the Communists, re- 
turned home to find a devilish opportunity 
for the Communists to get their Negro pro- 
gram underway. In the case of the Scotts- 
boro boys the party saw a cause made to 
order for its tactics. When the nine youths 
were convicted and sentenced, Communist 
agents persuaded the boys’ parents to sign 
over the conduct of the case to the Inter- 
national Labor Defense (ILD) , a Communist- 
front organization. Demonstrations were 
held all over the United States and the 
world, and the Communists enjoyed a propa- 
ganda and fund-raising holiday. It was 
offered as the proof that only self-determi- 
nation for the Black Belt could solve the 
Negroes’ problems. The ILD’s legal stupidi- 
ties were indicative of the Communist desire 
not to win the case—at least, not until they 
had milked it dry. 

It has been alleged by fully responsible 
persons that $250,000 had been collected 
up to that time, although the ILD put the 
figure at $125,000, and the known expendi- 
tures came to only a small fraction of even 
a lesser sum. It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that whatever balance was left (and it must 
have been a very substantial fund) was used 
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for the purpose of financing Communist 
projects not related to the case. 

Another example of Communist ballyhoo 
is of interest. It involves the case of Angelo 
Herndon, who had been freed from a Georgia 
chain-gang sentence by a Supreme Court 
decision. He was met by a Communist dele- 
gation_when he arrived in New York. He 
overheard one of the Communist greeters 
complaining, “It’s a pity he isn’t blacker.” 
Herndon’s light color made him less useful 
to the party as a Negro martyr. 

Harold Williams, a Negro who had joined 
the Communist Party in the early 1920's, 
said, in renouncing the party 18 years later 
in an interview with the Pittsburgh Courier 
(March 18, 1939) : 

“The Communist Party is losing weight 
because it defends the Negro only when it 
becomes expedient to do so. * * * Pro- 
digious efforts were made by the party heads 
to find jobs for white Communists while 
Negro comrades walked the streets without 
money for bread. So many Negroes have 
quit the party in disgust that the loss of 
colored membership in the past year has 
been over 79 percent. * * * The Negroes 
have found out that white Communists are 
just white folks after all and they are defi- 
nitely through.” 

A Negro organizer, Mrs. Frankie Duty, on 
resigning from the party was quoted by the 
New York Amsterdam News as follows: 

“I resigned because I want freedom of 
speech and action, neither of which is per- 
mitted in the Communist Party. * * * Be- 
cause I questioned them (the Communists), 
they did all they could to sabotage my work 
in the alliance.” 

The reference was to the Workers Alliance, 
which she characterized as “only a Com- 
munist racket.” (I can definitely verify this 
because, while conducting investigations in 
New York City and State, as previously 
mentioned, I took the affidavit of Mrs. 
Frankie Duty; it can be found among the 
records of the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.) 


Although numerous additional examples 
of desertion from Communist cells could be 
cited whenever needed, I believe that suffi- 
cient has been said to convince the reader 
that the Communist Party had failed in its 
effort to convert Negroes to the Communist 
cause, which the Communists recognize, thus 
requiring an entirely new approach. They 
by no means abandoned their plan to create 
a conflict between the white and Negro races 
in the United States, in which they have al- 
ready partially succeeded. 


It can, therefore, be seen that this plan did 
not offer to the Communists prospects for 
success due to the expense, the slowness with 
which it was proceeding, and the defectidn of 
many of those who participated in the effort 
to develop a nucleus of trained revolutionary 
propaganda leaders. Charles White awoke 
to the real situation and, in so doing, paral- 
leled others in the same category. It be- 
came apparent that this presented a weak- 
ness in the plan which had been developed, 
requiring a change in procedure to permit a 
more rapid and comprehensive development 
of Negro discontent and ambition for more 
complete integration of the white and Negro 
races. 

It should be very definitely understood 
at this point that absolutely nothing in 
my statements should be construed as an 
accusation involving Communist sympathies 
or ideologies on the part of those who have 
been unconsciously used as transmission 
belts for, or who actually became members 
of, the Communist Party. But, at the 
same time, it should be remembered that 
never in the history of the world has there 
been developed such a 
and at the same time highly developed sys- 
tem for physical and 
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that devised by the Communists in over 159 
years of activity. : 

Soviet Russia, operating through the Com. 
munist international and its subordinate 
groups, recognized how susceptible some 
Americans are to any plan embracing the 
acquisition of votes, of the competition for 
financial success on the part of prac 
everyone, and the latent ambition of the 
Negro to participate in all, and parti 
the social, activities of the white citizen, 
It did not require a great deal of effort on 
their part to inspire cooperation on the part 
of the so-called liberal to clamor for the 
rights of Negrogs, through a civil-rights bil] 
or otherwise, with a view to gaining the 
Negro vote, both locally and nationally; nor 
did it require any greater effort to stimulate 
the National Association for the Advance. 
ment of Colored People (known as the 
NAACP). Thus, paral¥el to each other we 
have those seeking votes from the Negroes 
of the South and the NAACP, which has un- 
doubtedly become one of the most expert 
agitation groups that the United States has 
ever seen. ; 

NAACP criticizes others for agitating 
against the integration of schools, public 
conveyances, hotels, public pools, and the 
like, but there is no organization operating 
in the United States equal to the NAACP in 
constantly creating friction between the two 
races, agitation apparently being its prin- 
cipal weapon, in which type of activity it 
is excelled only by the Communist Party. 

Agents of the Communist international 
had erroneously believed, during the early 
years of their efforts, that educated Negroes 
would be less susceptible to Communist 
propaganda and, hence, less instrumental in 
their despicable plans, but eventually-they . 
discovered that many of the Negro careerists 
were easily drafted to this Communist cause, 
Today, the major Communist effort is cen- 
tered among such people. 

They found their objectives being pro- 
moted to a considerable degree by activities 
on the part of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, an or- 
ganization controlled by ambitious, educated 
Negroes, dedicated to agitating within the 
Negro race for equalization, both legal and 
social. Among its numerous members could 
be found a number already listed among those 
in the files of the Un-American Activities, 
Committee as affiliated or sympathetic with 
the cause of communism ahd, although there 
is lacking in documentary form proof of at- 
tual cooperation, it is not difficult to deduct 
from events which have taken place a clear 
picture of the pattern followed. 

Further detailed data concerning numerous 
members of this association are set forth ina 
statement appearing on page 2805 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, dated February 23, 
1956, by Hon. E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas. 
Careful reading of this should leave no doubt 
@ logical one to be ap- 
proached with the objective in view. Quota 
tions from this appear herein later. 

Despite every contrary assertion by those 
in charge of activities in May of 1957, when 
the thousands of Negroes assembled in Wash- 
ington for the stated of impressing 
Congress with the need of civil-rights 
lation (referred to as a prayer p ° 
there was among the chairmen and er 
at least one individual whose Commutl 
leanings and comments are a matter of 
lic record for over 30 years. It is 
to understand indiff ce to this by tm 
then Attorney General Brownell, since ! 
files contained ample evidence of this. 
is also a complete record in the files 
Un-American Activities Committee of # 
House of Representatives, among which is! 
photostatic copy of the masthead of ' 
Messenger showing this cochairman, 
Philip Randolph, to have been the 
and both the press and radio 
ferred to the absence of anything of 
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nature in that group. A. Philip Randolph 
nas served as @ vice president, and is an 
important member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

During the 1920’s, Mr. Randolph edited a 
Negro magazine entitled “The Messenger,” 
which had a wide circulation. Following 
are excerpts from original copies: 


“THE MARCH OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


“Still it continues. The cosmic trend of 
the Soviet Government with ceaseless step 
claims another nation. Russia and Germany 
have yielded to its human touch and now 
Hungary joins the peoples’ form of rule. 
Italy is standing upon a solid volcano. 
France is seething with social unrest. The 
triple alliance of Great Britain—the rail- 
road, transport, and mine workers—threaten 
to overthrow the economic and political 
Bourvivism of Merry Oid England. The red 
tide of socialism sweeps on in America. 
gouth America is in the throes of revolution. 

“Soviet Government proceeds apace. It 
bids fair to sweep over the whole world. The 
sooner the better. On with the dance.” 
(The Messenger, May-June 1919.) 


* + *” od * 
“wr WANT MORE BOLSHEVIK PATRIOTISM 


“we want a patriotism represented by a 
flag so red that it symbolizes truly its one- 
ness of blood running through each one’s 
yeins. We want more patriotism that surge. 
with turbulent unrest while men—black and 
white—are lynched in this land. * * * We 
want no black and white patriotism, which 
demands separate camps, separate ships, and 
separate oceans to travelon. What we really 
need is a patrioticm of liberty, justice, and 
joy. That is Bolshevik patriotism, and we 
want more of that brand in the United 
States.’ (From the Messenger, May-June 
1919—included in the United States De- 
partment of Justice report of “persons ad- 
vising anarchy, sedition, and the forcible 
overthrow of the Government.”) 

* * * = * 


“You next take to task the editors of the 
Messenger, A. Philip Randolph and Chandler 
Owen, for being Bolshevists. While you are 
generally adept at distortion of facts and 
misrepresentation of circumstances, you have 
not greatly misrepresented us. 

“The old order is passing. It is passing in 
Tace relations. It is passing in class rela- 
tions, The old relations are yielding to the 
magic touch of the new democracy. They 
Struggle to hold their own but are doomed to 
disappointment, 


* * * * + 


“The world of color is stirring. In Amer- 
fea, China, India, and Africa, the hearts of 
the disinherited sons of color yearn for free- 
dom. * * * Tides of nationalism and racial- 
ism rise threateningly in the hands of ebon 
Taces to throw off their white capitalist 
oppressors. 

“Negroes in the United States and the West 
Indies are, at an amazingly accelerated rate, 
glimpsing the meaning of the new freedom.” 
(The Messenger, February 1927.) 

“The reviewer ditched this Jesus myth 
about the same time that he threw Santa 
Claus overboard; i. e., at the age of eight. 
** * Mentally inferior people must worship 
Something or somebody. (George Schuyler 
in the Messenger, February 1927, p. 44.) 


. From the W: ; 
a. e Washington Times Herald, June 


“SIM CROWISM FIGHT OPENED AGAINST DRAFT— 

; DISOBEDIENCE DRIVE URGED BY AFL LEADER 
“New Yorx, June 26.—A rebellion against 
the draft act was launched today by A. Philip 
Determined to 


a Negro AFL leader. ° 


ht Jim Crowism in the armed services, he 
: d a nationwide drive to urge Ne- 

and whites to refuse to register or be 
™ and, if need be, to resort to such 


+e 
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trickery as feigning illness and faking de- 
pendents. 

“It was a daring step, but Randolph was 
prepared to face the consequences. 

“ ‘It may cost me my liberty,’ he said, but 
he added that ‘every march forward has cost 
something.’ 

“The drive, he said, will get underway 
throughout the country unless President 
Truman issues an executive order against 
segregation before August 16. It will be 
conducted, he said, by the League for non- 
Violent Civil Disobedience Against Military 
Segregation, whose formation he announced. 

“The civil disobedience campaign was 
threatened by Randolph, president of the 
sleeping car porters union and treasurer of 
the National Committee Against Jim Crow 
in Military Service, at a hearing of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee in Washing- 
ton March 3. 

“Senators Morse, of Oregon, and Baldwin, 
of Connecticut, warned that Randolph and 
his followers would face treason charges if 
they carried out their threat. 

“Field campaigners of the league will start 
visiting major cities Monday, Randolph said. 
Adherents subject to the draft registration 
after August 16 will be urged, he said, to take 
any of four main courses of action: 

“1. Open refusal to register. 

“2. Quiet ignoring of registration. 

“3. Refusal to be inducted. 

“4, Feigning illness, faking dependents, 
and other subterfuges.” 

From the Evening Star, June 23, 1948: 


“RANDOLPH FORMS LEAGUE TO DISOBEY 
DRAFT LAW 


“New York, June 26.—A. Philip Randolph, 
Negro union leader, announced today forma- 
tion of a league to compaign for non- 
compliance with the draft unless President 
Truman issues an executive order against 
segregation. 

“Mr. Randolph, president of the AFL 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, said 
the campaign would be waged on a nation- 
wide basis. It will call for a program of 
nonviolent civil disobedience, he said. 

“The Negro union leader said that even 
though ‘It may cost me my liberty’ he would 
urge members of his race and others sub- 
ject to the draft registration after August 
16 to refuse to register or be drafted. 

“Mr. Randolph recently expressed similar 
views at a congressional hearing.” 

Reference is suggested to a statement with 
reference to A. Philip Randolph appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 23, 
1956, at page 2805. This is set forth, in 
part, later in this article, quoting from the 
statement referred to in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


INTEGRATION DECISION BY UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 


Comintern agents realized that, to de- 
velop a situation which could establish both 
the basis of impelling obedience and endless 
controversy backed by the force of law, 
nothing could be better designed for their 
purpose than a decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States striking at the 
most sensitive of all questions in the United 
States, that of integration of the white and 
Negro races, something that the southern 
States of the United States could not, and 
would not, tolerate without endless resis- 
tance. That they eventually found this can- 
not be denied and, with the view of de- 
scribing the related phases of the integra- 
tion decision, a part of the speech of Hon- 
orable James O. EASTLAND, on the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Brown 
et al. v. Board of Education of Topeka et al., 
and four related cases, is herewith quoted: 

“Today, I am calling upon the Members 
of the Senate to consider an even more seri- 
ous problem. The Court has not only arro- 
gated to itself powers which were not dele- 
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gated to it under the Constitution of the 
United States and has entered the fields of 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, but they are attempting to 
graft into the organic law of the land the 
teachings, preachments, and social doctrines 
arising from a political philosophy which is 
the antithesis of the principles upon which 
this Government was founded. The origin 
of the doctrines can be traced to Karl Marx, 
and their propagation is part and parcel 
of the conspiracy to divide and destroy this 
Government through internal controversy. 
The Court adopts this propaganda as modern 
scientific authority. 
* * * oe * 


“What the bar and the people of the United 
States are slow to realize is that in the rendi- 
tion of the opinion on the school segregation 
cases the entire basis of American jurispru- 
dence was swept away. There is only one 
other comparable system of jurisprudence 
which is based upon the winds of vacil- 
lating, political, and pseudo-scientific 
opinion—the Peoples Courts of Soviet Rus- 
sia. In that vast vacuum of liberty, the basis 
of their jurisprudence is the vacillating, ever- 
changing winds of pseudo authority. And 
that today is the basis of American jurispru- 
dence as announced by a unanimous opinion 
of our Supreme Court. 


“SUPREME COURT ADMITS INCOMPETENCE 


“Justice Frankfurter handed down an 
opinion as late as April 28, 1952, with the 
concurrence of Chief Justice Vinson and 
Justices Burton, Minton, and Clark, in which 
he absolutely denied the competence of the 
Court to pass upon issues such as those 
presented in the segregation cases. He said: 

““Only those lacking responsible humility 
will have a confident solution for problems 
as intractable as the frictions attributable 
to differences of race, color, or religion. * * * 
Certainly the due-process clause does not 
require the legislature to be in the van- 
guard of science—especially sciences as 
young as human sociology and cultural an- 
thropology. * * * 

“It is not within our competence to con- 
firm or deny claims of social scientists as 
to the dependence of the individual on the 
position of his racial or religious group in 
the community’.” 

enator EasTLanp continued: 

“The Supreme Court, unable to relate 
science to the fifth amendment, has done an 
unheard of thing. It has now found scien- 
tific authorities to attempt to sustain its 
view of what the 14th amendment should 
mean. Who are these authorities? From 
what background do they come? What has 
been the nature of their work and activ- 
ities?” 

Among those so-called modern authorities 
on psychology cited by the Court as its au- 
thority to change and destroy the constitu- 
tional guarantees of the people of the 
United States are a number of individuals 
whose public expressions and activities show 
clearly the influence of Communist contacts 
and reflect sympathy with that ideology. 
Had any effort whatever been exerted by 
those who had-an interest in ascertaining 
the backgrounds and public records of the 
ones upon whom the Supreme Court relied 
for guidance in reaching such an earth- 
shaking decision on a subject which any 
citizen of the United States should know 
would rock his country to its foundation, 
they would have found a shocking record. 
No attempt is here made to give details 
about those whose names appear as author- 
ities of the books cited by the Court as 
such data is available in the files of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, of the 
FBI, and numerous other public records, 
but among those whose so-called studies 
were used as a basis for reaching the de- 
cision in question are Theodore Brameld, 
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concerning whom the files of the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee contain many citations; E. 
Franklin Frazier, whose record in the files 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
contained 18 citations of his connection 
with Communist causes in the United States; 
and Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, professor at the 
University of Stockholm, described as a 
social economist. He admitted he had no 
knowledge of the Negro question in the 
United States, but nevertheless was em- 
ployed to make an investigation of race 
relations in this country, for which he was 
given ample staff and funds. 

As Senator EASTLAND says: 

“Myrdal has an utter contempt for the 
principles upon which the United States was 
founded and for the political system to which 
the people adhere. It is incredible that the 
Supreme Court could have overlooked, if 
they read it at all, certain remarks that are 
contained in his book, on which the Court 
mainly bases its decision. Myrdal stated that 
the Constitution of the United States was 
‘impractical and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions’ and its adoption was ‘nearly a plot 
against the common poeple.’ This is purely 
Communist propaganda, which was cited by 
the Supreme Court, and on which the Chief 
Justice of the United States based a very far- 
reaching decision looking to the destruction 
of our form of government. I have often 
wondered wat was the source of the pro- 
Communist influence in the Supreme Court. 

* = * = = 


“If Chief Justice Warren had only taken 
the time and trouble to refresh his memory 
from his own State’s officially printed re- 
ports and records of his own administration 
as governor of his own State, he would have 
found, and he can still find, the names of 
these Myrdal social experts in the Fourth 
Report on Un-American Activities in Califor- 
nia, 1948, and the sixth report published in 
1951 on Communist-front organizations by 
the Joint Factfinding Committee to the 1948 
and 1951 regular California Legislature, when 
the Chief Justice was Governor of the State 
of California. 

“Certainly Judge Warren cannot claim un- 
familiarity with his own State official reports 
on such /an important subject.” 

o 7 a + * 


Reference is again suggested to Senator 
EASTLAND’s speech, which is replete with the 
records of those upon whom Myrdal relied in 
preparing his Myrdal’s American Dilemma. 
It is to be noted that, among those upon 
whom he leaned, was one Ruth Benedict, 
who was a coauthor of a pamphiet known as 
The Races of Mankind, which (upon my own 
recommendation as general counsel for the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives during the period of the 
Second World War) the committee demanded 
that the War Department cease to distribute, 
and to place beyond reach the remaining 
thousands of copies which had been pur- 
chased for distribution to members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Senator EASTLAND, in closing his speech, 
said: 

“From the beginning of the Republic, the 
judiciary, the Congress, the executive branch 
of the Government, and all the States have 
recognized that a State has the power under 
the Constitution to segregate children in its 
schools because of race. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has consistently so held 
throughout the years. Any person is credu- 
lous indeed to believe that southern people 
will permit all this to be swept aside by a 
Court who relies for its authority not upon 
the law but upon pro-Communist agitators 
and enemies of our system of government.” 

Senator JoHNsTON of South Carolina 
joined Senator EastLanp in sponsoring the 
resolution to which reference is made in his 
speech, 

An entirely opposite interpretation has 
been placed upon the meaning of the 14th 
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amendment by the present Supreme Court 
than was placed upon it by the same Court 
in 1896. The earlier interpretation had been 
generally well accepted, and efforts were 
being made everywhere to comply with that 
decision of the Court. For over 50 years, this 
interpretation had been accepted by both 
races, with better schools often being pro- 
vided for Negroes than for white pupils. 

A very careful study of departures from 
previous decisions, particularly noticeable 
since 1937, was recently made by Hamilton 
A. Long. Entitled “Usurpers—Foes of Free 
Man,” it leaves no room for doubt that it 
would be by no means a novel procedure for 
the Supreme Court of the United States: to 
recognize the almost certain destructive ef- 
fect which the integration decision of 1954 
is having upon the Nation, particularly at 
a time when, in every phase of national life, 
defense and self-preservation should be the 
foremost thought of every citizen of the 
United States. 

How can this serious situation resulting 
from enforced integration (as decreed by the 
integration decision) be remedied, if at all? 
It is manifestly only by the Supreme Court 
reconsidering the dangerous departure from 
the previous decision’ decreeing “separate, 
but equal” school facilities. It is appropri- 
ate at this point to call attention to a fun- 
damental question affecting the basic laws 
of our land: That, when the Supreme Court 
renders a decision which has the effect of 
construing the Constitution of the United 
States, that decision from that time on 
should be considered as a part of the Con- 
stitution itself, never to be varied by any 
subsequent decision of that Court. For it 
to be otherwise would provide a means by 
which any Supreme Court of the United 
States, at any time, could render decisions 
which would represent merely obedience to 
the wishes of the executive branch of the 
Government to meet political demands of 
the moment. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court should be of such character that all 
citizens of these United States can recog- 
nize in them expressions of the fundamen- 
tal laws of our land. Otherwise, the citi- 
zens who are, in fact, the Government itself, 
and by whom the Government is sustained, 
will find it reasonable to disregard such 
laws—and that means chaos. 

Nothing could be more pertinent to this 
phase of our subject than the words of 
Thomas Jefferson who (for which we all 
should be thankful) is still held in the high- 
est regard, love and affection by the peo- 
ple of the United States, and who realized 
the danger to which a republic is subject. 
On this point (in 1821), he said: 

“It has long, however, been my opinion, 
and I have never shrunk from its expres- 
sion, * * * that the germ of dissolution of 
our Federal Government is in the constitu- 
tion of the Federal judiciary; an irresponsi- 
ble body (for impeachment is scarcely a 
scarecrow), working like gravity by night 
and by day, gaining a little teday and a 
little tomorrow, and advancing its noiseless 
step like a thief, over the field of jurisdic- 
tion, until all shall be usurped from the 
States, and the government of all be con- 
solidated into one. To this I am opposed; 
because, when all government, domestic and 
foreign, in little things as in great things, 
shall be drawn to Washington as the center 
of all power, it will render powerless the 
checks provided of one government on an- 
other, and will become gs venal and oppres- 
sive as the government from which we sepa- 
rated. It will be as in Europe, where every 
man must either be pike or gudgeon, ham- 
mer or anvil. * * * If the States 
apathy on this silent descent of 
ernment into the gulf which is to 
all, we have only to weep over the human 
character formed uncontrollable but by a 
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1 Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537). 
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rod of iron, and the blasphemers of man, ag 


incapable of self-government, become hig 


true historians.” : 
Apropos of this are a few words uttered 
by Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, in 1944, on 
the tendency of that Court to disregarg 
precedence, which he said had become 69 
strong in the Court of late. They follow; 
“The reason for my concern is that the 
instant decision overruling that announced 
about 9 years ago, tends to bring any ad. 
judications of this tribunal into the same 
class as a restricted railroad ticket, good for 
this day and train only. I have no assur. 
ance, in view of current decisions, that the 
opinion announced today may not shortly be 
repudiated and overruled by Justices who 
deem they have new light on the subject, 
In the present term the Court has overruled 


three cases. * * * It is regrettable that in an . 


era marked by doubt and confusion, an erg 
whose greatest need is steadfastness of 
thought and purpose, this Court which hag 
been looked to as exhibiting consistency in 
adjudication, and a steadiness which would 
hold the balance even in the face of tem- 
porary ebbs and flows of opinion, should 
now itself become the breeder of fresh doubt 
and confusion in the public mind as to the 
stability of our institutions.” 

Pertinent to this is a statement by former 
Associate Justice Stanley Reed, cited in 
Human Events of October 19, 1957, in which 
he said: 

“The civil rights decisions of the Supreme 
Court have called forth harshly worded criti- 
cisms. The objections proceed chiefly from 
those whose judicial philosophy differs from 
that of the Court majorities, but criticism is 
one thing the first amendment does not for- 
bid. Fortunately, wrong decisions are not 
irremediable. The overruling of constitu- 
tional decisions when their error becomes 
apparent is essential.” 

Justice Reed was a member of the Supreme 
Court which handed down the integration 
decision. It is quite clear that his state- 
ment indicates his concern over a situation 
such as the one resulting from that decision. 
As serious as the effects have been so fat, 
there are signs indicating even greater chaos 
in the years to come, from the integration 
decision as it now stands. It seems entirely 
appropriate, therefore, that the Supreme 
Court should go one step further in its re 
versal tendencies and reconstruct the inte- 
gration decision, in the hope that it is not 
too late to save this Nation. Today, it is@ 
danger to the unfty of the United States and 
@ weapon in the hands of Communist Russia, 
The Supreme Court has reversed decisions 
rende! by the greatest judicial minds in 
history, and thus destroyed with a stroke of 
a pen the great bulwark of law, a large part 
of which had, in effect, become a part of the 
Constitution itself. Is there any reason, 
therefore, for it not to reverse itself, thereby 
restoring to the people of this country # 
least some degree of reverence for 
Supreme Court of the United States ands 
feeling of safety from what otherwise prom- 
ises the loss of prestige and standing among 
the powers of the world today? ‘ 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF COLORED PEOPLE wet 

The NAACP has grown from 53 membets 
(at the time of its founding, in 1909, by the 
alleged Communist, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois) 
an organization of over a quarter of a 
members today. It has branches in ® 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Its basic objectives are full equality 
Negroes, the “establishment of a Federal 
Employment Practices Commission to 
force equality in all fields,” with “equal 
for equal work”; and the abolition of 
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The NAACP operates in coordination with 
other groups, for which reference can be 
made to the National Republic of Septem- 
per 1956, @ monthly magazine of funda- 
mental Americanism published in Washing- 
, D.C. J 
ieedership of the NAACP is an explosive 
distillation of almost religious fervor, 
strongly laced with leftist tendencies. It is 
not surprising that the NAACP has been 
the prey of the Communists, who have long 
sought to use it to foment turmoil in the 
South, nor that it has been under the in- 
fiuence of the liberal leftists, who have 
wanted the sympathy and the votes of its 
members to put across their own program of 
ual collectivism. 

The antisegregation decision electrified 
the Negro race and leftwing groups, both 
North and South, with hope of success in 
integration, FEPC,-and the like. 

“It must be obvious to all that we must 
intensify the use of political action in the 
final surge of full equality,” NAACP Presi- 
dent Roy Wilkins recently told the NAACP 
convention. 

Claiming that Negroes hold the balance of 
power in 60 congressional districts and 16 
senatorial contests, Clarence Mitchell, 
NAACP political strategist, said: “It is with- 
in our hands to determine whether there 
will be a Democratic or Republican 85th 
Congress.” ; 

“Negro strategy,” says Theodore H. White 
in the August 1956 issue of Collier’s maga- 
vine, “is as simple as it is profound. It 
is to alter totally the pattern of southern 
custom and life. * * * Negroes speak of 
this objective from their own parochial point 
of view.” 

Gov. James F. Byrnes said, in a speech de- 
livered in 1956, that education should not 
be denied the Negro children, because they 
are being used by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People as 
pawns in an experiment to solve overnight a 
great social problem. He called the anti- 
segregation decision “a most flagrant viola- 
tion of the rights of judicial review,” and 
called upon Congress to exercise its right to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court to exclude schools. (Governor 
Byrnes is a former Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court.) ‘ 

Previous reference has been made to an 
article which appeared on February 23, 1956, 
in the CoNGRESsIONAL ReEcorp, relative to 
Communist associations of the members of 
the NAACP. Although it is too long to be 
quoted in its entirety, its pertinence is such 
that excerpts therefrom are herewith 
quoted : 


“Mr. GatHtnGs. Mr. Speaker, on February 
$the Memphis Commercial Appeal carried an 
article written by Paul Malloy quoting from 
a1 interview with Thurgood Marshall, Negro 
Special counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. In 
the article it was stated—and I quote: 

.“*The meeting sponsored by the Memphis 
NAACP chapter heard Marshall angrily deny 
daims his organization is Communist tainted. 

“Marshall said: 

“*“Rdgar Hoover, boss of the FBI, says we 
are not subversive. Our conventions have 
been addressed by Harry Truman and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Richard 


-“‘Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary, 
Gar 7,>*ve, the people of the Nation believe 
at the NAACP has just been marked as a 
Communist target for infiltration.’ 

_“Now let us look at this fellow Wilkins. 
He seems to be greatly disturbed about this 


_ issue of Communist infiltration of the NAACP 







of its effect being the whole civil- 
movement will receive a black eye. 
is the record from the files of the Com- 
on Un-American Activities, United 
Heuse of Representatives: 
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; “ ‘FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Roy Wilkins, national administra- 
tor and executive secretary, NAACP, 1954. 


“*The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject indi- 
vidual. This should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym; 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 


“*The Daily Worker of July 15, 1949 (p. 5), 
in an article @atelined Los Angeles, July 14, 
reported that Roy Wilkins, acting secretary 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, told a press confer- 
ence he voted for Benjamin J. Davis, Negro 
Communist, at the last election. Davis is 
now on trial for his Communist beliefs, along 
with 11 other National Communist Party 
leaders, in New York City. Wilkins, however, 
refused any comment on the trial itself. 
The same information appeared in the Daily 
People’s World of July 13, 1949 (p.1). 

“‘Mr. Wilkins was a member of the na- 
tional committee, International Juridical 
Association, as was shown on the leaflet en- 
titled “What Is the IJA? and a letterhead 
of the group dated May 18, 1942; he was 
identified as being from New York State. 
The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the International Juridical 
Association as “a Communist front and an 
offshoot of the International Labor Defense’”’ 
(report 1311 of Mar. 29, 1944); the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited the 
organization as having “actively defended 
Communists and consistently followed the 
Communist Party line” (report dated Sept. 
17, 1950, p. 12). 

“‘A letterhead of the Conference on Pan 
American Democracy dated November 16, 
1938, contains the name of Roy Wilkins 
in a list of sponsors of that group, cited by 
the Attorney General as subversive and Com- 
munist (press releases of June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948). * * * ° 

“ ‘according to the Daily Worker of Sep- 
tember 24, 1937 (p. 6), Roy Wilkin was one 
of the sponsors of a joint meeting of the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
and the American Friends of Chinese People. 


“*The American League Against War and 
Fascism was cited by the Attorney General as 
subversive and Communist (press releases of 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948); 
* * * The special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities called the American League 
* * * as ‘completely under the control of 
Communists.’ 


“Dr. DuBois was one of the founding 
fathers of the present-day’ NAACP, which 
was founded in 1909. This Dr. DuBois, who 
broke away from the Booker T. Washington 
group, was the leader of the Niagara move- 
ment. His record of citations from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities takes 
up nine pages single-spaced: 

* ‘FEBRUARY 21, 1956. 
“‘Subject: Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, founder of 
NAACP, leader Niagara movement. 

“*The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the follow- 
ing information concerning the subject in- 
dividual. This report should not be con- 
strued as representing the results of an 
investigation by or findings of this commit- 
tee. It should be noted that the individual 
is not necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow-traveler unless 
otherwise indicated. 

“*"The Worker (Sunday edition of the 
Communist n,~the Daily Worker) 
on April 27, 1947, reported that almost 100 
Negro leaders, headed by W. ©. B. DuBois, 
Paul Robeson, and Roscoe Dunjee, last week 
called upon President Truman “‘to repudiate 
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decisively” steps to “illegalize the Commu- 
nist Party.” * * # 

“Dr. DuBois sponsored a statement at- 
tacking the arrest of Communist Party lead- 
ers (Daily Worker, August 23, 1948, p. 3); he 
sponsored a “Statement by Negro Americans” 
on behalf of the Communist leaders (the 
Worker of August 29, 1948, p. 11); he filed 
a brief in the Supreme Court on behalf of 
the 12 Communist leaders (Daily Worker, 
January 9, 1949, p. 3); he signed statements 
on behalf of Communist leaders * * * and 
in 1952, he signed an appeal to President 
Truman, requesting amnesty for leaders of 
the Communist Party convicted under the 
Smith Act (Daily Worker, December 10, 
1952, p. 4); also an appeal on their behalf 
addressed to President Eisenhower * * *. 

““The Daily Worker of August 2, 1949 (p. 
2), disclosed that Dr. DuBois endorsed Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Jr., well-known Communist 
leader; he was honorary chairman of the 
committee to defend V. J. Jerome, chairman, 
cultural commission of the Communist 
Party, United States of America (letterhead 
dated June 24, 1952). A leaflet of the Civil 
Rights Congress (dated March 20, 1947) 
named Dr. DuBois as having defended Ger- 
hart Eisler, Communist.’ 

+ . * * * 





“ ‘OcTOBER 13, 1955. 
“Subject: Arthur B. Spingarn, national 
president, member of board of directors, 
NAACP, 1954. 

“*The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investigation 
by or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow-traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“‘Arthur B. Spingarn is listed as an in- 
dividual participating in the Conference on 
Africa, held by the Council on African Affairs 
in New York City, April 14, 1944, according to 
the council’s pamphlet, for a new Africa 
(p. 37). 

“*The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the Council on African Affairs as 
subversive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. * * * 


x oO * * * 


“‘An undated letterhead of the Public Use 
of Arts Committee listed Arthur B. Spingarn 
as a sponsor of the organization. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 112), 
cited the Public Use of Arts Committee as a 
Communist front which was organized by the 
Communist-controlled Artists Union.’ 





“ ‘PEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“ ‘Subject: Channing H. Tobias, chairman 
of the board of directors, NAACP, 1954. 

“*The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investigation 
by or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow-traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“‘An undated leaflet, The South Is Closer 
Than You Think, named Channing Tobias 
as a member of the executive board and as 
cochairman of the New York Committee, 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 
The Southern Patriot for December 1946 (p. 
8) named him as an advisory associate for 
1947-48 of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. This organization has been 
cited as a Communist front by the special 
committee on Un-American Activities (Re- 
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port No. 592, June 12, 1947) wherein it was 
cited as a. Communist-front organization 
which seeks to attract Southern liberals on 
the basis of its seeming interest in the prob- 
lems of the South although its professed in- 
terest in Southern welfare is simply an ex- 
pedient for larger aims serving the Soviet 
Union and its subservient Communist Party 
in the United States. 

. ” . = * 

. “‘Pepruary 13, 1956. 

“‘Subject: Allan Knight Chalmers, national 

treasurer, member of the board of direc- 

tors, NAACP, 1954. 

“‘The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the follow- 
ing information concerning the subject in- 
dividual. This report should not be 
construed as representing the results of an 
investigation by or findings of this commit- 
tee. It should be noted that the individual 
is not necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow traveler unless 
otherwise indicated. 

a + - ~ o 

“*A leaflet entitled “Protestantism Answers 
Hate” contains the name of Dr. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
in a list of sponsors of the call to a dinner 
forum in New York City, February 25, 1941, 
under auspices of Protestant Digest Associ- 
ates. The Protestant Digest was cited by the 
special committee as ‘“‘a magazine which has 
faithfully propagated the Communist Party 
line * * *” (Rept. No. 1311 of March 29, 
1944). 

“*FepruaryY 13, 1956. 
“ ‘Subject: Grace B. Fenderson, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1954. 

“*The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the follow- 
ing information concerning the subject in- 
dividual. This report should not be 
construed as representing the results of an 
investigation by or findings of this commit- 
tee. It should be noted that the individual 
is not necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow traveler unless 
otherwise indicated. 

“*The pamphlet For a New. Africa (p. 37), 
proceedings of the Conference on Africa held 
under auspices of the Council on African Af- 
fairs, April 14, 1944, named Mrs. Grace B. 
Fenderson as a conference participant. 

“*The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the Council on African Affairs 
as subversive and Communist in letters to 
the Loyalty Review Board, released Decem- 
ber 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; redesig- 
nated April 27, 1953, pursuant to Executive 
Order No. 10450, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list of organizations pre- 
viously designated. 





“ ‘PEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“‘Subject: Willard S. Townsend, national 
vice president, NAACP, 1954. 

“*The public records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the follow- 
ing information concerning the subject 
individual. ‘This report should not be con- 
strued as representing the results of an in- 
vestigation by or findings of this committee. 
It should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

“‘*One Willard Townsend was a signer of 
a plea for the release of Earl Browder from 
prison, according to an advertisement which 
appeared in the Washington Post, March 12, 
1942. He was identified as international 
president of the United Transport Service 
Employees of America (CIO). 
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“ ‘Peprvary 13, 1956. 
“ ‘Subject: A. Philip Randolph, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1954. 

“‘The public: records, files, and publica- 
tions of this committee contain the follow- 
ing information concerning the subject in- 
dividual. This report should not be con- 
strued as representing the results of an in- 

- vestigation by or findings of this committee. 
It should be noted that the individual is 
not necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow traveler unless oth- 
erwise indicated. 

= + a * a 


“‘A. Philip Randolph supported a state- 
ment to Congress issued by the American 
League Against War and Fascism against 
neutrality measures as reported by the Daily 
Worker of February 27, 1937 (p. 2). The 
Daily Worker of April 22, 1938 (p. 2), re- 
ported that A. Philip Randolph was one of 
the signers of a letter urging open hearings 
on the neutrality act which was sent to Con- 
gress under auspices of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph was nominated as a member of the 
National Labor Committee of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy at the 
American Congress,for Peace and Democ- 
racy held in Washington, D. C., January 6-8, 
1939, as shown by the pamphlet Seven and 
One-Half Million * * * (p. 32). Letterheads 
of the China Aid Council of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, dated May 
18, 1938, and June 11, 1938, name him as 
a sponsor of the council. He was a sponsor 
of the Easter drive of the China Aid Council 
of the American League * * *, as shown by 
the Daily Worker of April 8, 1938 (p. 2). A 
photostatic copy of a letterhead of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy dated 
April 6, 1939, listed A. Philip Randolph as 
a national sponsor of that organization. 

“*The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the American League Against 
War and Fascism as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. The organization was redesignated by 
the Attorney General April 27, 1953, pursu- 
ant to Executive Order No. 10450, and in- 
cluded,it on the April 1, 1954, consolidated 
list of organizations previously designated. 
The organization was cited previously by the 
Attorney General as a Communist-front or- 
zanization (in re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, 
p. 10). The Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report dated March 29, 
1944 (p. 53), cited the American League 
Against War and Fascism as “organized at 
the First United States Congress Against 
War which was held in New York City, Sep- 
tember 29 to October 1, 1933. Four years 
later at Pittsburgh, November 26-28, 1937, 
the name of the organization was changed to 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. * * * It remained as completely under 
the control of Communists when the name 
was changed as it had been before.” 

“*The Attorney General cited the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters released 
June 1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list. The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the group previously as established 
in the United States in 1937 as successor to 
the American League Against War and Fas- 
cism “in an effort to create public sentiment 
on behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the 
interests of the Soviet Union. * * * The 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
* * * was designed to conceal Communist 
control, in accordance with the new tactics of 
the Communist International” (ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, Septenrber 24, 1942, pp. 7683 
and 7684). The special Committee on Un- 
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American Activities, in its report of January 
3, 1939 (pp. 69-71), cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as “the 
largest of the Communist-front movements 
in the United States.” 

“‘A letterhead of the organization, Com. 
monwealth College, dated January 1, 1949, 
listed A. Philip Randolph as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee. He endorse 
the reorganization plan of Commonwealth 
College, as shown by the August 15, 1937, is. 
sue of Fortnightly, a publication of the col. 
lege (p.3). 

“*The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited Commonwealth College ag a 
Communist enterprise in its report of March 
29, 1944 (pp. 76 and 167). The Attorney Gen. 
eral cited the Commonwealth College as 
Communist in a letter released April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list, 


“ ‘New Masses for October 26, 1937 (p. 11), 
reported that A. Philip Randolph was chair- 
man of the National Negro Congress. A, 
Philip Randolph was president of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, as shown by the 
Daily Worker of January 1, 1938 (p. 4), Jan- 
uary 13, 1938 (p. 3), April 19, 1938 (p. 3), and 
the pamphlet, Second National Negro Con- 
gress, October 1937. He was president of the 
Third National Negro Congress, as reported 
by the June 1940 issue of the Communist (p, 
548). The official proceedings of the 1936 
National Negro Congress (p. 41), listed A, 
Philip Randolph as a frember of the national 
executive council of the organization. He 
spoke at a gathering of the congress, as re- 
ported by the Daily Worker of March 8, 1938 
(p. 3). The Daily Worker of February 15, 
1938 (p. 7), reported that A. Philip Randolph 
contributed to the official proceedings of the 
Second National Negro Congress. 

“*The Attorney General cited the National 
Negro Congress as subversive and Communist 
in letters released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1958, and included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. The organization was cited 
previously by the Attorney General as 4 
Communist-front group (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 
7688). The special Conimittee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report of January 3, 1939 
(p. 81), cited the National Negro Congress as 
“the Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes * * *. . 

“‘A, Philip Randolph was a consultant of 
the Panel on Citizenship and Civil Liberties , 
of the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, as shown by an official report of the or 
ganization, dated April 19-21, 1942. The call 
to the second conference, Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare, April 14-16, 1940, 
listed A. Philip Randolph as a sponsor of that 
conference. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
147), cited the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare as a Communist front which 
received money from the Robert Marshall 
Foundation, one of the principal sources of 
funds by which many Communist from — 
operate. The Committee on Un- 
Activities, in its report of June 12, 194, 
cited the Southern Conference for ae 
Welfare as a Communist-front o 1 
“which seeks to attract southern liberals on 
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“‘A Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Conference on Pan-American Democracy 
(letterhead, Nov. 16, 1938). The boklet, These 
American Say, published by the Coordinating 
Committee to Lift the Embargo, named him 
as a representative individual. He was a 
sponsor of the Greater New York Emergency 
Conference on Inalienable Rights (program 
of conference, Feb. 12, 1940). 

“‘The Conference on Pan-American De- 
mocracy (known also as Council for Pan- 
American Democracy) was cited as subversive 
and Communist by the Attorney General in 
letters released June 1 and September 21, 
1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450. The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port of March 29, 1944 (pp. 161 and 164), 
cited the organization as a Communist front 
which defended Carlos Luiz Prestes, a Bra- 
zilian Communist leader and former member 
of the executive committe of the Communist 
International. 

* * . * + 

“‘The Daily Worker of January 23, 1937 
(p. 3), announced that A. Philip Randolph 
was scheduled to speak at the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, Richmond, Va., Feb- 
ruary 12-14. “The People Versus H. C. L.” 
listed him as a sponsor of the Consumers 
National Federation. He was shown as a 
sponsor of the Public Use of Arts Committee 
on an undated letterhead of that organiza- 
tion. 

“‘The Southern Negro Youth Congress 
was cited as subversive and among the af- 
filiates and committees of the Communist 
Party, U. S. A., which seeks to alter the form 
of government of the United States by un- 
constitutional means. (Attorney Gerreral, 
letter released December 4, 1947; redes- 
ignated April 27, 1953, and included on April 
1, 1954, consolidated list.) The special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of January 3, 1940 (p. 9), cited the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress as a Com- 
munist-front organization. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report of 
April 17, 1947 (p. 14), cited the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress as “surreptitiously 
controlled” by the Young Communist 


e. 

“The Consumer National Federation was 
cited as a Communist-front group by the 
special committee in its report on March 29, 
1944 (p. 155). 

“‘Public Use of the Arts Committee was 
cited as a Communist front by the special 
ne in its report of March 29, 1944 

-112)’.” 

Others referred to in this article of Feb- 
Tuary 23 and appearing also in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD of that date, beginning on 
page 2805, all of whom had served 4s officers, 
members of the board of directors, or in 
other capacities for the NAACP, are: 

T. C. Nutter, national vice president, 
— of national legal committee, NAACP, 


L. Pearl Mitchell, national vice president, 
NAACP, 1954. 
Eric Johnston, national vice president, 
NAACP, 1954. 
Bishop W. J. Walls, national vice presi- 
on. eee 1954. — 
n Haynes Holmes, national ‘vice presi- 
dent, NAACP, 1954. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, 
President, NAACP, 1954. 
Oscar Hammerstein II, national vice - 
Pap NAACP, 1954. Ei 
iam Lloyd Imes, national vice presi- 
fent, NAACP, 1964.“ . 
W. Jayne, national vice iden 
ee. 1954, oe 
. W. Montague Cobb, member of na- 
tional board of directors, chairman of the 
‘Rational health committee, NAACP, 1954. 
Westley W. Law, Savannah, Ga., national. 
of directors, NAACP, 1954. 


national vice 
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Dr. J. M. Tinsley, national board of direc- 
tors, national health committee, NAACP, 
1954. 

William H. Hastie, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

Earl G. Harrison, national board of direc- 
tors, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. Harry J. Greene, national board of 
directors, national health committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Roscoe Dunjee, national board of directors, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, national board of 
directors, NAACP, 1954. 

Robert C. Weaver, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

Lewis Gannett, national board of directors, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, national board of 
directors, NAACP, 1954. 

Judge Hubert T. Delany, national board of 
directors, NAACP, 1954. 

Norman Cousins, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. Algernon D. Black, national board of 
directors, NAACP, 1954. — 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. H. Claude Hudson, national board of 
directors, NAACP, 1954. 

Carl R. Johnson, national board of di- 
rectors, national legal committee, NAACP, 
1954. 

Alfred Baker Lewis, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. James J. McClendon, national board 
of directors, national health committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

A. Maceo Smith, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

James Hinton, national board of directors, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Theodore M. Berry, national board of di- 
rectors, national legal committee, NAACP, 
1954. 

Earl B. Dickerson, national board of di- 
rectors, national legal committee, NAACP, 
1954. 

Benjamin E. Mays, national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

A. T. Walden, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Arthur D. Shores, national legal commit- 
tee, NAACP, 1954. 

Loyd Garrison, chairman, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

Sidney A. Jones, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

W. Robert Ming, Jr., national legal com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1954. 

Arthur J. Mandell, national legal commit- 
tee, NAACP, 1954. 

Robert W. Kenny, natianal legal commit- 
tee, NAACP, 1954. 

Milton R. Konvitz, national legal com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1954. 

Loren Miller, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Bartley Crum, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Morris L. Ernst, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Z. Alexander Looby, national board of di- 
rectors, national legal committee, NAACP, 
1954. 

Paul J. Kern, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Karl N. Liewellyn, national legal commit- 
tee, NAACP, 1954. 

Shad Polier (Isador Polier), national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

Jawn -Sandifer, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. : rE 

Sidney R. Redmond, national legal com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1954. 

: M. Johnson, national legal com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1954. 

Edward P. Lovett, national legal commit- 

tee, NAACP, 1954. 
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Louis L. Redding, national legal commit- 
tee, NAACP, 1954. 

Joseph B. Robinson, national health com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. Edward L. Young, 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

Viola Bernard, national health commit- 
tee, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. John P. Peters, national health com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1954. 

Dr. Russell L. Cecil, national health com- 


national health 


~ mittee, NAACP, 1954. 


Dr. C. Herbert Marshall, national health 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

Gloster Current, director of branch de- 
partment, NAACP, 1954. 

Ruby Hurley, southeast regional secre- 
tary, NAACP, 1954. 

‘Franklin H. Williams, west-coast regional 
secretary, NAACP, 1954. 

U. S. Tate, regional special counsel for 
southwest, NAACP, 1954. 

Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Clarence M. Mitchell, director, Washing- 
ton bureau, NAACP, 1954. 

Henry Lee Moon, director, public relations 
department, NAACP, 1954. 

Clarence A. Laws, _ regional 
NAACP, 1954. 

Robert L. Carter, assistant special counsel, 
NAACP, 1954. 

Torea Hal] Pittman, assistant field secre- 
tary, NAACP, 1954. 

Madison 8S. Jones, Jr., assistant field secre- 
tary, NAACP, 1954. 

Let us now examine some references which 
reflect the reported plans of the Soviet Com- 
munists to disrupt the course of life in that 
part of the United States lying below the 
Mason Dixon's line so that they, the Com- 
munists, would be able to lead the Negro 
population in any direction that best suited 
their plans. 

The decision in Brown et al. v. Board of 
Education of Topeka et al., and decisions in 
related cases, provided the very weapon for 
which the Russian Comintern had hoped 
ever since the birth of their scheme to dis- 
rupt the relations between the citizens of 
the United States, conceived even before the 
speech of Comrade Jones on July 17, 1928. 
Equipped with this instrument of deadly 
portent, they proceeded to create the havoc 
oniy too well know today by citizens in every 
section of the United States. 

It does not require great acumen to see 
how every piece of the pattern has fallen 
into place since that time when the oppor- 
tunity presented was seized upon with eager- 
ness by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, equipped ap- 
parently with almost unlimited funds and 
a@ personnel of educated Negroes, trained in 
the propaganda field, and sympathetic non- 
Negroes, many of whom are excellent speak- 
ers. 

This association has apparently left noth- 
ing undone to disturb relations between the 
white and Negro races. It is charged that 
the NAACP is planting single Negro families 
in heretofore strictly white residential set- 
tlements and previously white apartment 
buildings, thereby creating new incidents. 
It has accused the District of Columbia Po- 
lice Department of discrimination in han- 
dling arrests, in employing Negroes on the 
force, and in promoting those already on the 
force. It is attempting to force integration 
in police boys’ clubs. It has encouraged 
mass attendance of Negro youth in white 
schools, regardless of the hesitancy of some 
of them to change schools, and regardless 
of a planned gradual process of integration. 
The NAACP has attempted to force employ- 
ment. of Negroes in professions and other 
fields. It has promulgated many local 
court cases in efforts to speed up integration. 
All this has created hatred among many 
Negro and white youths, dividing the youth 
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of our country on racial grounds. Of course, 
some white people, too, have been guilty 
of agitation. 

Under our system of government, anyone 
with a grievance can present it in a public 
way, regardless of whether or not, under 
the veil of pretended sincerity lies initiation 
or furtherance of an attempt to destroy the 
existing order of society and even govern- 
ment itself. I am referring directly to a 
complaint by Eugene Davidson, president of 
the local branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which, in my opinion, constitutes one more 
step in the process developed by that group 
ultimately to subject the white race of this 
Nation to the will of what is now its largest 
minority, and complete social integration. 
Considering the cooperation consciously or 
unconsciously being given this effort the 
NAACP is receiving definite assistance from 
the Federal Government toward the con- 
summation of such a goal. 

It is important for readers to understand 
very definitely that no statements contained 
herein should impute any idea of antagonism 
to the Negro race. Any such impression 
would be an unfortunate error, since the 
writer firmly believes that their basic rights 
or fundamental liberties should be in no 
degree whatsoever less than those of any 
others. Equally firmly, however, the writer 
believes, and intends to show, that the white 
race, as such, is in danger of extinction in the 
United States, and that a Communist pat- 
tern relative to the present conflict concern- 
ing the white and Negro races definitely ex- 
ists, with the hope on the part of the Kremlin 
that, out of the chaos which is thereby cre- 
ated, there will come an opportunity for the 
Russian Communist Party to establish a 
foothold in the United States. 


COMMUNIST PROCEDURES AND THEIR EFFECT 


An unfortunate tendency is prevalent to 
minimize seemingly fantastic schemes on the 
part of Communists. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the plans of the Rus- 
sian Communists since 1917, assisted by dip- 
lomatic recognition in 1933 and billions of 
dollars donated by the United States follow- 
ing that unfortunate decision, have devel- 
oped so successfully that Russia is today a 
world power with communism prevailing in 
approximately one-third of the globe. North 
Vietnam and millions of its population are 
now behind the Iron Curtain; the Tachen 
Islands were surrendered to the Chinese Reds 
in the hope that this would lessen the dan- 
ger; Afghanistan is now under Communist 
domination; Canmrbodia and Laos are neutral, 
and Laos is expected to be accepting com- 
munism in its government. 

These concessions followed the Korean 
cease-fire, when practically everything de- 
manded by the Communists was yielded to 
them, due to failure on the part of the United 
States to pursue its clear opportunity to drive 
the Communists from Korea, thus depriving 
us of a victory for which there is no sub- 
stitute, as General MacArthur has said. 
Never before had this Nation failed to van- 
quish its foes and dictate all the terms of 
surrender or armistice. Therein lies a les- 
son, because of its similarity to the first 
compromise of its kind ever made by the 
Roman Empire, as near like our own civiliza- 
tion as can be found in history, when Theo- 
dosius compromised with the northern bar- 
barians for a peace. (This it is hoped, is not 
significant, for at the time of Theodosius, 
the western Roman civilization was rapidly 
approaching its end. Today the tempo is 
faster.) 


It is to be seriously regretted that those 
in power permitted this situation. ‘With al- 
most unlimited funds flowing from the 
United States to Russia since that year of 
1933, there has been created a Franken- 
stein which now threatens the very existence 
of the free world and which compels the 
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United States to be at all times -no less 
than an armed camp. 

History has never before produced any- 
thing to be compared with the techniques in 
political psychology, enslavement, and in- 
trigue developed under the aegis of Com- 
munist despotism, even more cruel and un- 
relenting than those practiced by Asian 
princes. The average person, imbued with 
the spirit of democracy as known in Eng- 
land and America, is simply incapable of 
comprehending the extent of its deception, 
its power of persuasion, its penetrating es- 
pionage, and its ingenuity, directed principal- 
ly today toward destruction of the United 
States. 

It is very difficult, almost impossible, for 
people generally to believe in the existence 
of a definite plan by one nation in the world 
deliberately to plot the destruction of an- 
other, particularly when the motives are, for 
the time, somewhat obscure and its execu- 
tion covers many years, even generations. 

Periods of depression, such as the Krem- 
lin hopes to inflict upon us, thereby “forcing 
the United States into bankruptcy,” as Lenin 
expressed it, plays an important part in the 
furtherance of such purposes. 

Communism, as practiced in Russia, pre- 
sents a danger which is incomprehensible 
to the average citizen of free countries, and 
which overlooks nothing that could serve as a 
weapon aimed at the destruction of its in- 
tended victims. Turning to history in their 
search for power, Communist leaders have 
adopted the application of the strategy of 
“divide and conquer” attributed historically 
to Quintus Fabius Maximus, a great Roman 
general who used it to save, not to destroy, 
Rome. It has grown progressively suc- 
cessful, however, in recent years, as prac- 
ticed by the Communists, who successfully 
throw to the press of the world the “apple 
of discord” in the form of the McCarthy- 
Army conflict and the discussion of the Op- 
penheimer question. Diversions from at- 
tention to serious problems of national de- 
fense involving our actual existence in this 
dangerous age; and the columns of the press 
everywhere have been filled with these con- 
troversies resulting no doubt from public de- 
mand, an unfortunate tendency of journal- 
ists today. 

Could anything have been better designed 
for Communist purposes_than engaging all 
the world in disputes concerning the appli- 
cation of democratic principles carried to a 
degree beyond the zone of safety in the zeal 
of participants to outstrip each other in 
gaining support of the voters? 

It cannot be denied with honesty that 
Communists have developed a technique in 
presenting problems such as those ‘under 
discussion, embracing both the zenith of 
perfection in perplexing their enemies and 
in convincing the public that their dupes and 
adherents are innocent victims of oppression, 
deprived of their constitutional and social 
rights. 

Pursuant to this strategy, they have for 
many years planned to utilize fully the in- 
ordinate desire of liberals to capture the vote 
of the Negro, North and South. They, there- 
fore, proceeded to utilize their available 
channels to bring this idea to some northern 
so-called liberal Democrats and Republicans. 
They thought little and cared less of that 
danger which lurks constantly beneath the 
surface of a courteous exterior, but which re- 
mains unaltered in the heart and mind of 
every white man in the South, a determina- 
tion that his children shall not be brought 
up from tender years in social integration 
with the Negro. This is not only known to 


_Russian Communist planners, but is the basis — 


of a scheme which has definitely been in the 
hands of their planners for destruction, as 
has previously been described in detail. If 
@ majority of the Members of the United 
States Congress were told this, and it is 
hoped that they will be, it is to be feared 


un Negro 
_ the main mark he will leave on the white’ 


‘of California geneticist. 
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that they would brush it aside, as they hayg 
all other such dangers for nearly 40 years, — 
Now, by insidious and clever dissem 
of suggestions, and operating largely t 
channels effective in many high places, 
have succeeded remarkably, even on Cabinet 
and legislative levels, in getting the assist. 
ance of not only many legislators, but of the 
executive branch of the Government as wel], 
even to the extent of attempting to deprive 
citizens of the South of the right of trial by 
jury in civil-rights cases. : 
Thus, after st least 30 years of plan 
Russian Communists have succeeded ip 
causing discord among the American people, 
and, yet, our people do not seem to awaken 
to their danger. No effort has been 
either by southerners or others who realize 
the danger of this conflict, to convince adyo. 
vates of relentless pressure to render 
less the white citizens of the South against 
the miscegenation of their citizenry, to con- 
vince the northern liberals and their asso. 
ciates in other political categories of the un- 
fair and dangerous schemes to gain political 
advantage by their effort, but to no avail. It 
is unfortunate, indeed, that desire for po- 
litical power far exceeds the usually normal 
concern for material safety. 


All this clearly parallels operational actiy- 
ities of Communist origin organized and de- 
veloped over the decades, imbued with de- 
termination never to allow cessation of the 
effort to divide and conquer until, through 
sheer exhaustion and division of forces, the 
object of their iniquitous campaign becomes 
its victim. , 


REASONS FOR SOUTHERN FEELING 


Let us now turn to reasons for southern 
resentment against complete integration of 
the Negro, both legally and socially, which is 
the aim of such organizations as the NAACP, 
as clearly demonstrated in their public state- 
ments, and as indicated in the plans of Soviet 
Communists to take advantage of such con- 
flict to divide and conquer, assisted, they 
had hoped, by gestapo procedures in the 
hands of one or more ambitious Federal Goy- 
ernment official. Federal authority, such as 
originally contemplated by carefully hidden 
provisions contained in the Civil Rights bill, 
could easily be used to intimidate the whites 
of the South to the extent that they would be 
largely subjugated to the Negro population 
who, with the assistance of the NAACP or 
similar organizations, could so harass the 
white citizens of the South with actual or 
threatened legal action that life would be- 
come a continual burden, such as the base- 
less attack recently on the superintendent of 


police in the District of Columbia: The™ 


Negroes, led on in the ignorant belief that 
they had been given newborn superior right, 
could conceivably bring about such chaos 3 
to create just such a situation as the Soviet 
Communists have been planning for over 30 
years. 

It is absolutely impossible to integrate 
white and colored children extensively and 
indiscriminately in schools and expect 80- 


cial barriers to continue to exist. Hours in” 
school classrooms and on playground during 


formative years constitute the greatest pos 
sible danger, and will inevitably result in de 
stroying the race of white Caucasians 

have made these United States great, and 
bring about a genetic result such as that de- 
scribed in the following article (from the 
wires of the Associated Press) by Dr. Curt 


Stern, a University of California geneticist: — 
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“The process will require centuries, but 
just how long will depend on social develop- 
ments, says Dr, Curt Stern, a professor of 
zoology who specializes in the study of hered- 
ity. Dr. Stern makes the statements in the 
October issue of the Scientific American. 

“There will be two stages of the process, he 


ds. ° 

“First, an increasing number of ostensibly 
plack people who already have a mixture of 
white in them will become whiter as they mix 
with other whites, and their offspring will 
become known as white. 

“Second, these supposedly little-diluted 
blacks will be somewhat more African in 
appearance than the Negro of today. 
Whether they will mix slowly into the over- 
whelmingly larger white group or be taken 
into it rather rapidly will depend on social 
considerations of the future. 

“It seems likely, Dr. Stern reports, that the 
African genes of the remaining blacks will be 
dispersed among the Caucasian element so 
widely that they will add only a light-brown- 
ish cast to the white population generally. 

“Eventually, Dr. Stern predicted, the fusion 
will become so thorough that only a few 
thousand people with black skin will appear 
in each generation, and they probably will 
have straight hair, narrow noses, and thin 


lips. 

“The beginning signs of this change al- 
ready are apparent, Dr. Stern adds.” (Wash- 
ington Evening Star, September 20, 1954.) 


The eventual result of social integration™ 


will be that no newly married couple could 
possibly know whether their offspring might 
not be Negro in coloring and traits, in spite 
of their belief that both were of the white 
Caucasian race. ; 
According to recent publicized statements 
from official sources, approximately 71°10 
percent of children now attending the public 
schools of the District of Columbia are Ne— 
It is a truism that you cannot im- 
prove the character of anything, be it animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, by mixing with it some- 
thing of less quality; on the contrary, the 
eventual result is bound to be on a level 
somewhere between the two. It is ufifor- 
tunate that the Supreme Court, in its policies 
and decisions on the subject of integration, 
has so completely overlooked the eventual ef- 
fect upon the Nation, its first and most seri- 
ously affected victims being those who live 
below the Mason-Dixon line, where the here- 
tofore-satisfactory relations existing between 
the races had been steadily improving, but 
are now disintegrating into a state of agita- 
tion, suspicion, and fear, endangering the 
entire Nation. 


Many States at present have laws which 


prohibit the marriage of whites and Negroes, 


but in all likelihood, if ever the test of their 
constitutionality reaches the Supreme Court 
of the United States during the tenure of 
its present composition, such laws can hardly 
be expected to endure. 

It can, therefore, be Clearly seen that this 
serious 


the 
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Liberalism has played a prominent part in 
history. It is of interest to note that, when 
world leadership followed as the result of 
governmental conservation in the ancient 
Roman civilization, nearest of all ancient 
republics in every respect to our own, the 
Gracchi brothers appeared upon the politi- 
cal scene, beginning 133 B. C. That was 
when Rome excelled all previous civilizations 


in the conservation of government, magnifi- 


cent engineering accomplishments, great 
roads leading to even the remotest parts of 
the republic, arenas, government buildings, 
unbelievably great aqueducts, and the like. 

When Julius Caesar was appointed dic- 
tator by the Senate to stem the flow of gov- 
ernment funds raised by taxation of the 
people, and to accomplish other much-needed 
reforms, he temporarily eliminated the right 
to vote because the people had been led by 
politicians advocating unlimited government 
gratuities to vote for them so that such 
policies could be continued. Because he had 
temporarily suspended voting as the only 
way to restore the already depleted treasury 
of the government, Caesar was assassinated 
by the leaders of that same clique who held 
Office by giving away the funds of the govern- 
ment treasury under the guise of liberal pol- 
icies by a beneficent government which no 
longer had sufficient funds for national de- 
fense or conduct of government functions. 

This inexcusable crime foreshadowed 
eventual disintegration of that great civili- 
zation which, after an intervening period of 
revolution of about 14 years, became an em- 
pire in 31 B. C., replacing the Roman Re- 
public. Despotic rule thereafter prevailed, 
eliminating liberty and freedom for the peo- 
ple, which had been gained through cen- 
turies of great and intelligent effort, and 
lost forever through the act prompted by 
frustration on the part of liberal and pater- 
nalistic Roman senators and officials. Tibe- 
rius Gracchus and his liberalism had super- 
seded that effective good judgment and the 
reasonable conservatism of the voters of the 
Roman Republic and the effect of this in- 
sidious political poison had run its course. 
Tiberius Gracchus’ liberalism after less than 
a century had won, but Roman civilization 
was doomed. 


John Steinbeck, Pulitzer prize-winning 
author, in an interview which was reported 
by the International News Service Septem- 
ber 1, 1957, said: 

“No nation has ever resembled the late 
Roman Empire so closely as modern 
America.” 


This is why we need a consciousness of 
today’s trend toward disaster. 


This pattern, according to history, seems 
an inevitable one. 


It is an undeniable fact, proven by his- 
tory, that one of the pitfalls which develop 
inevitably during the life of any democratic 
form of government, whether comparable to 
the one originating in Greece centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ, or a more mod- 
ernized form, is the unfortunate tendency 
which too frequently is for unlimited gov- 
ernment gratuities. Democracies thus af- 
fected eventually cease to exist. 


Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, recently said, es 


quoted in one of his Sunday Star columns, 


Spires of the Spirit: 

“In our intricate civilization there is an 
increasing tendency to seek first life’s secrets 
and to taboo its risks. When that becomes 
passion, it spells ultimate ruin to 
an individual or a nation. History fairly 
shouts that when any system takes as its 
goal comfort and convenience to such an ex- 
tent that the qualities of adventure are 
bleached out, it is doomed.” 

Prof. Luigi Einaudo, former President of 
the Republic of Italy, in his message to the 
10th International Liberal Congress at Ox- 
ford, England, said: 
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“Indeed, the theme which you will debate, 
the significance of social security in a free 
society, is of the greatest importance. We 
all agree on the necessity that the state re- 
ceive the means to defend its citizens against 
the worst hazards and that the inequality of 
opportunity should be diminished. Still, 
without doubt, there also exists the danger 
that such a policy, instead of helping a free 
society, undermines it. An excess of social 
security can destroy the instinct to save, the 
feeling of family responsibility, and the 
affection for one’s property, big or small. We 
all know the consequences of such a policy 
of exaggeration; inflation, ubiguity of con- 
trols, statism, decay of political liberty, and 
the end of all personal and private initia- 
tive.” 

For lack of space (and also a probability of 
an overdose of the available facts in one 
article), it is now left to the reader to reach 
a conclusion as to the dangers involved. 
If the possibilities suggested seem fantastic, 
reference is made again to the extent of the 
world subjugated by the Communists in just 
about 40 years. 

I’m very sure, if it is realized fully by those 
responsible for this decision, that posterity 
will look back askance at those who were 
originally responsible for the creation of a 
miscegenated nation, that some remedial ac- 
tion will be taken. 





A Gracious Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I would like to 
include in the ReEcorp an editorial from 
the Arizona Republic of January 9 en- 
titled “A Gracious Lady.” This title 
more than fits the late Mrs. Lois I Mar- 
shall, widow of the late Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, Vice President of the United States 
under President Woodrow Wilson. For 
many years Mrs. Marshall was a resident 
of Phoenix. She had the capacity to 
edify all who knew her by her charming 
manner Arizona is a better place be- 
cause Mrs. Marshall lived with us, and 
all of us mourn her passing: 

A Gracious Lapy 


* Funeral services for Mrs. Lois I. Marshall, 
widow of Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President 
of this country under Woodrow Wilson, will 
be held here tomorrow. 

Mrs. Marshall was a kindly, gracious, unas- 
suming lady. She never sought the lime- 
light, even in the days when her husband 
was a Vice President of the Nation. She never 
attempted to presume on the fact that she 
was married to a Vice President, either dur- 
ing her husband’s term of office, or later. 

Mrs. Marshall and her husband first came 
to Arizona 42 years ago. They came to Scots- 
dale where the Marshalls later built a winter 
home. ; 

During the period when her husband was 
in office in Washington, Vice Presidents were 
looked upon like little boys; they could be 
seen, but never heard. Mrs. Marshall con- 
formed to the pattern through choice rather 
than rule. She once told a reporter who 
asked for a political comment that there 
were smarter people in Washington “than I 
am, and they don’t seem to have the an- 
swers.” 


All those who knew her or knew of her 
will regret the passing of a lovely lady. 


\ 
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An Inadequate Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important editorials that I have 
read in recent months is the brilliant 
critique of the President’s budget offered 
by the editors of the Washington Post 
in this morning’s edition. ‘The Post edi- 
torial opens with the blunt declaration 
that “the President’s budget does not 
measure up to the challenge of the 
times.” Recognizing the concern which 
we all share in the problem of inflation, 
the Post editor warns against even great- 
er dangers to our way of life which the 
President’s budget requests seem to gloss 
over. The editorial continues: 

But freedom has other enemies just now, 
in the sagging American educational base 
and other unmet domestic needs no less than 
in the global military and economic efforts 
of the Soviet Union. Measured against these 
challenges and against the untapped capaci- 
ties of this country for hard work and sacri- 
fice, what the President proposes is in many 
ways a retrenchment and, we fear, a flight 
from reality. 


The inadequacy of the President’s pro- 
posals are pointed up by the strange fact 
that he is actually calling for a reduction 
in total appropriations for 1959 of some 
$2 billion below the amount sought for 
the current fiscal year. Drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Eisenhower 
seems to have forgotten about the works 
of peace that he discussed with such 
enthusiasm in his state of the Union 
message last week, the Post editor points 
out that the President seems to regard 
military defense as an end in itself. 
“What is it that we are trying to pro- 
tect?” asks the editorial. Can we really 
buy national security by neglecting vital 
public programs here at home and adopt- 
ing an unimaginative approach to eco- 
nomic problems abroad? 

I urge a eareful reading of the Post’s 
answer to these questions that now con- 
front us all. 

The editorial follows: 

AN INADEQUATE BUDGET 

The President’s budget does not measure 
up to the challenge of the times. In seeking 
to avoid both deficits and tax increases, the 
administration is also avoiding—or seriously 
underra.ing—many vital challenges which 
face the Nation in a time of unprecedented 
peril from abroad and growth and change 
at home. 

In ordinary times most Americans would 
applaud the President's dedication to the 
task of maintaining the relative freedom of 
the American economy. This is in large 
measure a question of how much of the 
national economic effort can be kept in pri- 
vate as distinguished from Government 
hands.’ And most assuredly there is no last- 
ing freedom, either, in an inflationary spiral 
which destroys wealth and blights the fruit 
of labor. 

But freedom has other enemies just now, 
in the sagging American educational base 

“and other unmet domestic needs no less than 
in the global military and economic efforts 
of the Soviet Union. Measured against these 
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challenges and against the untapped capaci- 
ties of this country for hard-work and sacri- 
fice, what the President proposes is in many 
ways a retrenchment and, we fear, a flight 
from reality. 

Since 1955, expenditures have been rising 
at a fairly steady rate which, if maintained, 
would by next year have pushed the budget 
above the $74.3 billion peak of 1953. Appro- 
priations—which lead expenditures some- 
what—have been rising even faster, por- 
tending what the administration has in the 
past seemed more to fear than to compre- 
hend, a very much higher level of spending 
commensurate with national growth in the 
decade ahead. Congress last year blunted 
the appropriation drive considerably with the 
aid of a divided administration. It provided 
only $67.7 billion of spending authority com- 
pared with $70.1 billion for 1957. But even 
before the sputniks no one really believed 
the lid was on stay. It is probable that Con- 
gress in the remaining months of this fiscal 
year will provide most of the $6.6 billion of 
supplemental appropriations which the Pres- 
ident will ask, pushing the 1958 total $1 
billion higher than requested a year ago. 
Spending, now projected at $72.8 billion, will 
also exceed the original estimates by about 
$1 billion. 

But what of 1959? Here the pattern for 
this administration’s remaining years should 
be revealed—the years in which the Nation 
either will begin to catch up with Russian 
weapons. advances or fall irretrievably and 
disastrously behind; the years in which the 
Nation either will help meet the economic 
requirements of emergent countries in Asia, 
Africa, and South America, or cast its destiny 
in a new isolationist mold; the years in which 
two decades of neglect of housing, educa- 
tional, and other domestic needs either will 
be overcome or grievously compounded by 
failure to meet the far greater needs of an 
exploding population. These are needs in 
the public domain, requirements for col- 
lective action, and, in the main, for Federal 
action. 

For 1959, the President proposes a reduc- 
tion in total appropriations—which if 
achieved would be the first since 1954—to 
$72.4 billion, compared with $74.3 billion now 
sought for the current year. He calls for an 
increase in actual. spending that would be 
smaller ihan that recorded in any of the 
post-Korean economy budgets. Spending 
would rise from $72.8 billion to $73.9 billion, 
an increase of 1% percent, or less than the 
rate of normal economic growth and prob- 
ably not more than what is required merely 
to offset inflation. Moreover, in the aban- 
donment of some domestic programs and the 
projected sharp curtailment of others, Mr. 
Eisenhower lays the groundwork for a further 
relative contraction of the Federal share in 


the Nation’s economy during the years be- - 


yond. ‘ 

To be sure, the budget proposes some help- 
ful shifts of emphasis. There will be con- 
siderably more money for certain missile 
programs, though apparently much less than 
many knowledgeable critics contend is neces- 
sary. Atomic energy development, research 
(at least in military fields) and science edu- 
cation come in for favored tréatment. But 
at what cost! Other vital military pro- 
grams—notably bomber procurement, dis- 
persal of bomber bases, the submarine de- 
fense and missile programs and the Army’s 
capacity for fighting limited wars against a 
potential enemy now equipped with many 
superior weapons—all have been notably, 
perhaps critically shortchanged. 

Scarcely any increase in spending worth 
mentioning is asked for the mutual-se- 


curity program on which the President has . 


laid such great stress. And civil benéfits 
appropriations would be slashed by $4.4 
billion, actual spending by $600 million. 
The lack of boldness in these two areas 
raises the question whether the administra- 


tion is not beginning to think of a defense 


budget and the security it will buy as ends: 


in themselves. Where are the works of 
peace? What is it that we are trying to 
protect? Is the United States to be con. 


cerned-only with preserving freedom’s square - 


mileage—or is if concerned with freedom’s 
institutions, its hopes and its promise of a 
richer and fuller life? 

It is difficult wholly to reconcile this kind 
of a spending and appropriation budget with 
the philosophy which seems to underlie the 
revenue estimates for 1959. They call fora 
$2 billion increase over 1958 based in the 
main on current tax rates. This is $.6 billion 
less than the growth which the President, a 
year ago, forecast for fiscal 1958 over fiscal 
1957. But it is $6 billion more than the 
gain which now appears likely to be realized 
in fiscal 1958. Therefore it is probably 
neither unduly optimistic or pessimistic, but 
an informed estimate based upon continued 


expansion of the economy. The release of ~ 


the pending backlog of defense appropria- 
tions already enacted will surely provide 4 


short-term stimulant, and there is room for - 


some safe further easing of credit curbs if 
this seems necessary. But for the long pull, 
the confidence which the administration re- 
flects in its approach to 1959 revénue esti- 
mates will mot be shared by the country—and 


growth will lag—if its leadership commands, 


“Do as I say, not as I do.” 

What is fundamentally missing from the 
1959 budget is a recognition that this coun- 
try cannot operate in these times “on the 
cheap.” The share of the national produet 
that is devoted to defense and to mutual 
security and to basic domestic services ade- 
quate for stable times is not enough for a 
tilme of .extraordinary change and growth, 
It is time to face up to the need for a sizable 
increase in the Federal budget—and to stop 
pretending that the country either can or 
wishes to ignore whatever adjustments or 
sacrifices this may entail. 





A Public Meserendam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following joint state- 
ment to the press made by Senator W1iL- 
Liam F. KNOWLAND and Representative 


JoserH W. MartTIn, Jr., on yesterday: 


A PusBLic MEMORANDUM 


We have read the incredible remarks made 


by you in a hotel lobby in New York yester- 


day. It is obvious that you have forgotten 


certain parts of the record during the 
you were President. Do you recall the fol- 


lowing facts: j 


If today we are behind the Soviet Union 
ect the 


in some respects in the race to perf 


weapons of the future—guided and ballistic — 
missiles—a considerable part of the blame — 
lies on the doorstep of your administration. — 

This fact is based not~on the say-so of 
any self-seeking partisan but on the expert 











Teller, Dr: Simon Ramos, Dr. Theodore 
Karman, General Donald L. Putt, and 
declared “The United States had no 
tic missile program worth mentioning 
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tween 1945 and 1951. These 6 years, during 
which the Russians obviously laid the 
groundwork for their large rocket program, 
are irretrievably lost.” 

Even your colleagues in the Democrat 
Party were telling us a similar story in times 
when this issue had less immediacy than it 
nas today. Senator LisTer Hr, for example, 
declared in 1953, “Prom 1947 to 1949 the Air 
Force sacrificed, entirely because of lack of 
money, fully half of its research and develop- 
ment projects. The record will reveal, and a 
sad record it is, that in this period not one 
new aircraft or guided missile project was 
initiated by the Air Force.” 

Senator Hizz might have added that this 
record becames even sadder in 1950 when you 
cut meager amounts for research and de- 
velopment of the intermediate range ballistic 
missile and the intercontinental ballistic 
missile in previous years to exactly nothing— 
zero. 

We rested on our oars during the lost 
years of your administration while the Rus- 
sians went to work. Your own Presidential 
Air Policy Commission on January 1, 1948, 
warned that, even then, other nations might 
be ahead of us in developing an intercontin- 
ental missile. You failed to act. When they 

that research in this field be given the 
highest priority—again in 1948—-you failed to 
act. In 1947 you even impounded $75 mil- 
lion which Congress had provided for Air 
Force research and development. You did 
identically the same thing again in 1950. 

Virtually all that has been done to develop 
the weapons of the future has been done by 
the Eisenhower administration which looked 
the facts in the face and acted. It gave the 
development of the intercontinental baflistic 
missile the highest national priority—the 
step that you were urged by scientists and 
military leaders to take in 1948. More than 
99 percent of the money spent on long-range 
missiles by the United States has been spent 
by the Eisenhower administration—less than 
1 percent by your administration. Expendi- 
tures for long-range ballistic missile develop- 
ment will have increased 1,000 times between 
the last Truman year and the next fiscal 


year. 

In spite of the fact that we have been 
working on long-range missiles for only one- 
third of the time that the Russians have 
devoted to these weapons, we appear to be 
ahead of them in solving the difficult prob- 
lem of reentry of missiles into the at- 
mosphere. The Air Force, 2 months ago, gave 
us the world’s first known demonstration of 
4 true intercontinental missile capability by 
delivering a guided Snark to a target in the 
Atlantic 5,000 miles from the Florida launch- 
ing site. The Navy’s missile system, the 
Polaris, is 2 years ahead of schedule. And 
the day is not far distant when we shall be 
equipping all branches of our Armed Forces 
with weapons of these kinds. ~ 

PREPAREDNESS 

When World War II ended we were the 
mightiest military nation in the history of 
the world. Yet 5 years later, due to your 
Policy of drastically cutting down the armed 
Services, we were not ready for the Korean 
war, Our air power then was embodied in 
what General Vandenberg called a “shoe- 
string air force.” We had in the nearby Jap- 
anese area only 6 General Pershing tanks, 
only 30 propeller combat planes, only 1 air- 
craft carrier, and not a single combat marine. 


We were disarmed below the levels necessary 
for security. And after the fighting 
out, Senator Lynpon JoHNSON confessed 
your administration had made this 
mistake, saying “our economy was false, our 

was unjustified, our emphasis 
was wrong.” ; ; 


Today, in contrast with 1950, we are 
Teady—ready to meet an aggressor with a 
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military force capable of smashing any other 
power on the face of the earth. Our Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the Navy’s air power 
can deliver their devastating pay load to any 
point on the globe. 

Our military situation today is: incompar- 
ably better than that of 1950, when we were 
drawn into a war we were not ready for in 
an area which your own Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, had obligingly told the 
enemy lay outside our defense perimeter. 
Today we are vastly stronger in air power 
than we were at the height of the Korean 
conflict. 

In 1950 our Air Force had 48 wings; now 
it has 137. 

In 1950 it had 12,500 active aircraft; now 
the Air Force has more than 25,000. 

Then our Armed Forces numbered 1,400,- 
000; now they number 2,600,000. 

Then our Navy had 237 warships; now it 
has 409. 

And let us underscore this: The weapons 
we have today incorporate the utmost in- 
genuity of man in electronics, advanced 
chemistry, and atomic science, not to men- 
tion such inconceivable destructive power 
that, for example, one B—52 can carry as 
much explosive force as was delivered by all 
the bombers during the entire duration of 
World War Ii. 

The past is written. The future is what 
concerns the American people. We must put 
all our efforts into achieving the maximum 
national security and, in that, we invite you 
and all Americans to join us. 





Hon. Augustine B. Kelley 





SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Speaker, the 
moving and heartfelt tributes which have 
been given to our late colleague, the Hon- 
orable AUGUSTINE KELLEY, by his fellow 
Members and associates are lasting me- 
morials to the affection and respect in 
which he was so widely held. 

To some, who like myself did not have 
the privilege of knowing him as long as 
those whose public service has extended 
further back in years, it is difficult not 
to seem less eloquent and less full of 
the depth of our feelings. Nevertheless, 
the loss of a dear friend cannot be-meas- 
ured merely by the length of the friend- 
ship. Gus KELLEY was not only a great 
personal friend in the usual ways, but 
his willingness—almost eagerness—to 
give wise counsel and direction to those 
who called upon his wisdom and expe- 
rience was invaluable to me as a young 
Congressman, and to many of my con- 
temporaries. 

As many have said, he was not a man 
who spoke lightly, but his pronounce- 
ments when given were to be relied upon 
and followed. He had a quiet sense of 
humor and a degree of unruffied patience 
which gave great confidence to his lead- 
ership. You felt that he would know 
the answer to the most difficult of prob- 
lems, and true, he always did. 

As a.presiding officer, he was always 
eminently fair, whether in agreement or 


‘disagreement with those who appeared 


before him. ; 
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He has left a vacancy impossible to 
fill in exactly the same manner, and he 
has created a niche in the hearts of all 
who knew him which will always remain 
and which will be an inspiration to press 
forward with the sense of public service 
which he so sincerely filled. 

To all of his family, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and I wish to extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 





Timmerman Says Commonsense May 
Save Nation From Despotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein the address of Hon. George Bell 
Timmerman, Sr., United States district 
judge, given before the Winnsboro Lions 
and Rotary Clubs and their guests, as 
it appeared in the Winnsboro (S. C.) 
News and Herald: 

TIMMERMAN SAYS COMMONSENSE May SAvE 
NATION FROM DESPOTISM 


In an address Monday evening before 100 
members of the Winnsboro Lions and Rotary 
Clubs and their guests, Federal Judge George 
Bell Timmerman spoke out vigorously against 
usurpation of power by the United States 
Supreme Court, as it invades the legislative 
field, and he warned against the present plan 
of the Federal Government to take over edu- 
cational facilities, using the missiles crisis as 
an excuse. But in relation to the race ques- 
tion, he complimented the “good sense and 
cooperative attitude of the good Negro citi- 
zens” and praised South Carolina’s white 
citizens for exercising patience, understand- 
ing, and restraint. The meeting was held 
in the Fairfield Shrine Club. 

Judge Timmerman, who presides over the 
central district of South Carolina, with head- 
quarters in Columbia, was presented by for- 
mer State Senator J. M. Lyles, program 
chairman for the Lions. Mr. Lyles recalled 
that the judge had presented the charter to 
the local Lions 22 years ago. Marion E. Stev- 
enson, president of the Lions Clubs, presided, 
and Spencer R. McMaster, Jr., Rotary Club 
president, officiated for his organization. 

Among the special guests introduced were 
Gen. W. O. Brice, president of the Fairfield 
Chamber of Commerce; Fred C. Phillips, 
president of the Jaycee; Solicitor George F. 
Coleman, Clerk of Court W. W. Lewis, Sheriff 
J. C. Fant, Senator John A. Martin, Mayor 
W. R. Elliott, A. H. Doty, secretary of the 
Rotary Club; John White, Lions Club secre- 
tary; R. S. Stuck and W. E. Winter, of the 
State, Columbia. Rev. Robert R. Wallace, of 
Salem Presbyterian Church, gave the invo- 
cation and offered a prayer at the conclusion 
of the meeting. 

JUDGE TIMMERMAN’S TALK 

The text of Judge Timmerman’s address 
follows: 

“At the start of my remarks I wish to 
confess that I am somewhat of an old fogy. 

“I believe: 

“That God made people and endowed them 
with the talent of race in the expectation 
that they would use and improve that talent, 
not abase, mongrelize, or bury it; 

“That communism is the enemy of human 
freedom and the would-be destroyer of faith 
in Christ; 3 
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“That our forebears left Europe for Amer- 
ica to escape the despotisms and tyrannies 
of European governments and in search of 
human freedom and religious liberty; 

“Moreover, I believe that our forebears es- 
tablished by means of the United States Con- 
stitution, the finest system of government 
that man has ever enjoyed or abused; 

“That the Constitution means what it says 
and what it was intended to mean by those 
who agreed to it; 

“That no citizen, or dissident group of cit- 
izens, has the right to nullify any provision 
of the Constitution, or to alter or change 
the meaning of any part of it; 

“That the only method by which the Con- 
stitution can be legally changed or altered, 
taken from, or added to, is by one of the 
methods prescribed in the Constitution itself, 
viz, article V: 

“That neither the President, nor the Con- 
gress, or the Supreme Court has the power 
to effect a change in the Constitution, and 
any attempt to do so by any one or more 
of them, or even by all of them, would be an 
illegality deserving condemnation and pun- 
ishment; 

“The Constitution plainly says in article X, 
by way of amendment, that ‘the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.’ 

“It also plainly says in article VI that ‘all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution.’ 

“And, what does the term ‘this Constitu- 
tion’ mean? All that it could mean is the 
Constitution as it was at the time the oath 
to support it is taken, or as it might be law- 
fully amended in one of the ways permitted 
by Article V of the Constitution. 

“It could not mean the Constitution as 
changed by the Supreme Court in the ex- 
ercise of usurped power, as that would be 
equivalent to swearing to support one’s own 
illegality. 

“Hence, when a judge of the Supreme 
Court or any other judge faiis to support 
the Constitution as required by his oath, he 
thereby violates both the Constitution and 
his oath, and establishes his unfitness to be 
a judge. 

“In the so-called school case (Brown v. 
Board (347 U. S. 483)), decided by the Su- 
preme Court on May 17, 1954, the meaning 
of the following provision of the 14th amend- 
ment came into play: 

“‘No State shall * * * deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.’ 

WHAT Is “EQUALITY?” 
“What the Supreme Court held in the 


school case is, that equal school facilities for 
the races provided by a State amounts to a 


denial of the equal protection of the State’s- 


laws. In other words, that equality of treat- 
ment when accorded by a State is in and of 
itself inequality. 

“There is not a single word in the Con- 
stitution that affirmatively invests the Fed- 
eral Government with power to control pub- 
lic schools or to supervise the operation of 
them; and there is not a single word in the 
Constitution that denies to the States the 
right to do so. Hence, by virtue of the 10th 
amendment, the power to operate and con- 
trol public schools was and is constitu- 
tionally reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people, the Supreme Court to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“If the Supreme Court’s opinion in. the 
schoo! case should be carried to its logical 
conclusion and be applied to family rela- 
tionships, it would mean that a father, un- 
der obligation to treat each of his five chil- 
dien equally in the matter of providing 
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“What the people of America are now con- 


spending money, could not discharge that 
duty by giving to each child $1 per week; 
he would have to give them collectively a $5 
bill and then sit quietly by and watch the 
children fight over the division of it. 

“It is amazing how much nonsense can in- 
vade the sanctuary of the Supreme Court, 
when it operates to destroy the cherished 
right of local self-government. 

“If it should be conceded, for the purpose 
of this discussion only, that the Supreme 
Court acted within the limits of its appellate 
powers in declaring equal educational facili- 
ties for the races to be unconstitutional, 
that would not invest the Court with power 
to legislate, that is, with power to say how 
schools shall be run, by whom, or for whom, 
as that would itivolve the exercise of the 
legislative function reserved to the States. 

“All that the Court could legally do would 
be to enjoin the enforcement of the State 
statute held to be unconstitutional, provided 
the party complaining could show that some 
right of his (not the right of some gpther 
person) would be adversely affected if the 
injunction was not issued. ‘The complain- 
ing party would not be entitled to injunc- 
tive relief if his motive was merely to create 
an incident or to stir up discord between the 
races, as was recently the case in Alabama, 
Little Rock, Tennessee, Levittown, and else- 
where. 

“For a court to require school trustees to 
perform some affirmative act not required by 
some existing law would be an act of legis- 
lation, a power that is actually denied to 
courts and judges by the Constitution. This 
is made crystal clear in the opening sentence 
of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“*All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.’ 

“There is no Federal legislative power 
vested in any Federal court or judge, and 
since all legislative power, not just a part 
of it, is vested in the Congress, there is none 
left that could be vested in a court or a 
judge. Hence, when a court attempts to 
exercise legislative power, the attempt is 
illegal. 

PRESIDENT BACKS COURT 


“But of what significance are the Court's 
illegalities if the President condones them 
and is willing to support them with the 
military might of the Nation, as was done at 
Little’ Rock, Ark., when combat troops were 
ordered to invade that city with war guns, 
fixed bayonets, and bullets in an attempt 
to coerce taxpaying citizens and to terrorize 
their schoolchildren—an illegal and discred- 
itable act? 

“It will not remove the discredit of that 
illegality for it to be said that the President 
acted on the advice of his Attorney General, 
the modern Thad Stevens, or that his pur- 
pose in sending combat troops to invade 
Arkansas was to enforce the law of the land. 
What the President called the law of the 
land is no more than the decree of a district 
judge, sent into Little Rock from~-far-away 
North Dakota. That decree was not and is 
not the law of the land. The decree of no 
judge is the law of the land, for'the simple 
reason that no judge is invested with legis- 
lative or lawmaking power 

“The judicial power of the United States, 
:nsofar as such powers are here important, 
are accounted for in article III of the Con- 
stitution in this language: ‘4 

“‘The judicial power (of the United 
States). shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, 
(and) the Laws of the United States.’ 

“The judicial power of the United States, 
as the cited constitutional provision shows, 
does not extend to the enforcement of 
Marxist socialism as interpreted by Myrdal, 
vhe Swedish socialist. 
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cerned with is something even broader than 
the school case decision. It is the studied, 
well-planned and abundantly financed pro. 
gram to take the control of our Government 
away from the people and place it in the 
hands of political party bosses. 

“One of the means to that end is the 
control of the youth of our land. Politica] 
bosses realize, as did Hitler and Mussolini 
in their day, that control of children’s minds 
is essential to gaining support for a cen- 
tralized, autocratic and despotic government, 

“Free people, when left to do their own 
thinking, will support no such government, 

“The Government is today Deing operated 
on a force basis to compel people to submit 
to racial integration and other communisti- 
cally inspired political doctrines.” 

FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


“Take for instance the. present day pro- 
gram to appropriate upward of $4 billion in 
Federal funds for the claimed purpose of 
providing better educational advantages in 
the public schools. of the States. The rea. 
son assigned for this sudden interest in 
education is the claimed lack of scientists 
in America. The propagandizing of that 
claimed need is to hide the real purpose 
behind the movement, that is, the control of 
the youth of our land, the destruction of 
parental guidance and the substitution 
therefor of governmental guidance. This is 
made clear when we consider the adminis- 
tration of the nuclear program and the ex- 
penditure of public funds for public improve- 
ments. 

“In Washington they say to the people of 


the States that liberal contributions to your . 


colleges will be made for the promotion of 
nuclear research if you will surrender your 
right to think for yourself and submit to 
dictation in the matter of racial integration, 


“Boys in the Army are now exposed to the 


threat of a court martial if they dare express ~ 


opposition to forced racial integration, and 
the same conditions exist in both the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

“It seems to matter little that in this day 
of claimed world tension the efficiency of 
our Armed Forces has been reduced at least 
25 percent by sociological experimentation 
with forced racial integration. 

“Those responsible seem to overlook the 
fact that no government has ever built itself 
into the affection of its people by the use of: 
tyrannical powers backed by force of any 


kind, much less the force of military might.” _ 


COMMONSENSE TO PREVAIL 


“It is to be hoped that the common sense 
of the average American will assert itself and 
stop this trend toward centralized despotic 
Government in Washington. 

“Personally, I believe that it will .do s0; 
that the inherited traits of character and 
courage possessed by average Americans will 
assert themselves; and that constitutional 
government will be restored to the United 
States of America so that it will again be- 
come and .remain the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. . 

“In conclusion I should like to compll-— 
ment the good sense and cooperative atti- 
tude of the good Negro citizens of South 
Carolina in accepting and using the equal 
school facilities provided in good faith by 
the State for their children. 

“In their own schools Negro children are 
being adequately trained by competent and 
sympathetic teachers of their own race, in 
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1958 
A Statement of Main Points 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my constituents have requested 





a full disclosure of the Gaither report. 


concerning the United States military 
position. While I cannot comply with 
such requests because such a report is 
highly classified, I believe that a sum- 
mary of the Rockefeller group’s Report 
on Military Aspects of National Security 
would prove helpful and informative 
reading. 

The following is a statement of the 
main points of the special studies project 
of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc.: 

A STATEMENT OF Main Points 


The special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc., is an attempt to 
assess major problems and opportunities 
which are likely to confront America over 
the next 10 to 15 years. 

This report on international security is the 
work of panel II, which is 1 of the 7 panels. 
The others deal with United States interna- 
tional objectives, foreign economic policy, 
domestic economic and social objectives, ed- 
ucation and manpower, the democratic proc- 
ess and the mor&él framework of national 
purpose. Thus security was only one of our 
concerns. While it is the most urgent, it is 
not in the long run necessarily the most im- 
portant. We are concerned with national 
security because we must be. We are con- 
cerned with more positive tasks because we 
want to be. Security defines our military 
necessities. Our other panels will deal with 
our hopes and our humane necessities. 

It is the Judgment of the panel that pre- 
pared this report that all is not well with 
present United States security policies and 
operations. The overall United States stra- 
tegic concept lags behind developments in 
technology and in the world political situa- 
tion. Defense organization is unrelated in 
major ways to critically important military 
missions. Systems of budgets, appropria- 
tions, and financial management are out of 
gear with the radically accelerating flow of 
military developments. The United States 
system of alliances must be adapted to con- 
stantly strategic requirements. 
The United States is rapidly losing its lead 
in the race of military technology. 

We are convinced that corrective steps 
must be taken now. 

We believe that the security of the United 
States transcends normal bu con- 
siderations and that. the national economy 
can afford the measures. ‘ 

In brief the conclusions of the panel are: 

I. The world knows that we would never 
fight a preventive war. But we and the rest 
of the free world must be prepared to resist 
any 1 of 3 types of aggression: All-out 
_ War, limited war, and nonovert ion 
concealed as internal takeover by coup d’etat 
Or by civil war. 

Il. In order to deter aggression, we must 
be prepared to fight a nuclear war either 
all-out or limited. y 
Il. At present there are major shortcom- 

12,2 Our posture for both all-out and 


_ Over, we lack mobility and versatility for 
Umited war, r 
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IV. Basic changes in our defense organiza- 
tion are recommended to correct the ineffi- 


ciency and duplication of effort growing out 


of interservice rivalry. 

(a) The military departments should be 
removed from the channel of operational 
command. 

(b) All of the operational military forces 
of the United States should be organized 
into unified commands to perform missions 
which are called for by ‘our strategic re- 
quirements. ‘ 

(c) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should be designated principal mili- 
tary adviser to the Secretary of Defense and 
the President. 

(ad) The staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be organized on a unified basis and 
placed under the control of the chairman. 

(e) All officers above the rank of brigadier 
general or equivalent should receive their 
permanent promotions from the Department 
of Defense and would become officers of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

(f) The line of operational command 
should be from the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense to the functional com- 
manders through the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in his capacity as principal 
military adviser. 

(g) The line of logistic command should 
be from the President through the Secretary 
of Defense to the Secretaries of the three 
military departments. 

(h) The Seretary of Defense should be 
given direct authority over all research, de- 
velopment and procurement. He should 
have the right of cancellation and transfer 
of service programs together with their ap- 
propriations. He should also be given a 
direct appropriation for the conduct of re- 
search and development programs at the 
Defense Department level. 

V. We must strengthen the regional groups 
of nations, not as an alternative to the 
United Nations but as its complement in 
line with article 51 of the charter. 

VI. The United States must make a con- 
certed effort to meet the joint security re- 
quirements of all partners in the alliances 
in which we participate by contributing to 
the development of a common strategic con- 
cept, by assisting in the reequipping of 
alliance forces by fostering political cohe- 
siveness and by economical and technical 
cooperation. ~ 

VII. We must pool with our allies in NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) scien- 
tific and technical information, and provide 
them with nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems. 

VIII. Civil defense must be part of our 
overall strategic posture. A program must 
be undertaken to include a warning system 
and fallout shelters. 

IX. We must face the fact that a meaning- 
ful reduction of armamtnts must be preceded 
by a reduction of tensions and a settlement of 


. Outstanding issues that have divided the 


world since World War II. At the same time, 
concrete proposals to limit such wars as 
might be forced on us should be introduced 
into negotiations on reduction in forces. 
Even if the Soviet Union should reject our 

Is; a unilateral declaration might give 
it a strong incentive to follow suit. 

xX. Starting immediately defense expendi- 
tures ‘must be increased substantially over 
the next few years. Testimony indicates 
that current deficiencies in our strategic 
posture require additional expenditures each 
year of approximately $3 billion for the next 
several years. This does not include neces- 
sary increased appropriations for mutual 
assistance and for civil defense. Because we 
must maintain our present forces as we go 
into production on new weapons, such as 
missiles, the cost of military programs will 
continue to rise until at least 1965. 
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Among other things, this panel recom- 
mends that: 

(a) Aircraft procurement to modernize ex- 
isting units be authorized into the 1960’s 
while pressing for the most rapid develop- 
ment of operational intermediate range and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

(b) The SAC base structure be made less 
vulnerable to surprise attack through disper- 
sion and other protective measures. 

(c) An accelerated research and develop- 
ment support be provided for such key pro- 
grams as missiles. 

(ad) Additional troop transport be author- 
ized in the form both of modern aircraft and 
ships. 

(e) The program of equipping both surface 
and underwater ships with missiles of various 
types be accelerated and additional funds for 
antisubmarine defense be provided. 

(f) Military pay scales be raised to retain 
skilled officers and men. 





Public Opinion Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the third year, I am making a public 
opinion survey of the people of the 15th 
Congressional District of Ohio in order 
to learn their feelings on some of the im- 
portant issues confronting the Congress. 
Each year, the results of this poll have 
provided me with very valuable infor- 
mation about the trends of thinking in 
southeastern Ohio. I am gratified that 
this survey has been regarded with gen- 
eral interest among my colleagues here 
when its results have been reported. 

The questions included in my 1958 
poll are as follows: 

1. Do you favor a freer exchange of 
atomic secrets between this country and our 
NATO Allies? 

2. Do you favor increasing the pay of mili- 
tary personnel? 

3. Do you believe Congress should act to 
authorize permanent residence for 30,000 
Hungarian refugees temporarily admitted to 
the United States last year? 

4. Would you support a constitutional 
amendment giving the President’s Cabinet 
or some other group of officials authority to 
determine when a President is suffering suf- 
ficient physical disability to prevent him 
from carrying out the duties of his office? 

5. Do you believe Communist, China 
should be admitted to the United Nations? 

6. Would you support increasing postal 
rates for first-, second-, and third-class mail 
to reduce the present postal deficit? 

7. Do you favor a program of Federal 
scholarships for the training of additional 
scientists and engineers? 

8. Do you believe that a new law is needed 
to safeguard the handling of labor union 
welfare funds? 

9. Do you favor ending agricultural con- 
trols and the accompanying termination of 
price supports? 

10. Would you favor an ‘all-out Federal 
program leading to the exploration of outer 
space? . 

11. Do you favor any Federal policy which 
would reduce pensions for disabled veterans? 
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12. Do you favor action by Congress which 
would reduce tariffs on products imported 
into the United States? 

13. Do you favor the expenditure for for- 
eign aid of $4 billion in military and eco- 
nomic assistance and an increased program 
of loans to friendly foreign countries? 

14. In the social security program, do you 
favor: 

(a) Reducing the minimum age limit for 
benefits with a corresponding increase in in- 
dividual and employer contributions? 

(b) Increasing the amount of benefits 
with a corresponding increase in individual 
and employer contributions? 

(c) Eliminating the restriction on out- 
side income for persons receiving benefits 
with a corresponding increase in individual 
and employer contributions? 

(d) Leaving the program in its present 
form? 





The Death of Titeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


fr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include the text of an article by Louis 
Fischer from the January. 6, 1958, issue 
of the New Leader, which is entitled 
“The Death of Titoism.” Mr. Fischer’s 
long study and knowledge of political af- 
fairs in Eastern Europe makes this ar- 
ticle of particular interest. His conclu- 
sion appears to be that the events of 
the 1956 Hungarian uprising convinced 
Marshal Tito that so-called national 
communism cannot remain static but 
must inevitably produce an anti-Com- 
munist atmosphere. 

The article follows: 
THE DEATH OF TITOISM—HUNGARY CONVINCFD 

THatT NATIONAL COMMUNISM BREEDS ANTI- 

COMMUNISM 


(By Louis Fischer) 


Yugoslavia, a poor country of 18 million 
non-Communists ruled by several thousand 
Communists, stands with one foot planted 
in the Soviet camp, the other dipped in west- 
ern waters, and her hands outstretched in 
opposite directions ready to receive Commu- 
nist and capitalist gifts. This posture pro- 
vokes numerous wrong guesses about Tito’s 
allegiance. His first loyalty is to Yugoslavia 
and power. Politically the two are identical, 
for if Yugoslavia did not enjoy national 
independence he would be a Kremlin puppet 
and his dictatorship would be a fiction. 

Not much is left of Communist ideology 
except dictatorship. The economic structure 
of Yugoslavia contrasts sharply with Rus- 
sia’s. Their national interests diverge, too. 
But as long as the Red bear refrains from 
aggressiveness in the Balkans, Tito harbors 
neither hate nor love of Russia. Only when 
democracy threatens does he nestle close to 
the mother of moden dictatorships. 

Democracy reared its head in Hungary in 
the fall of 1956, I was in Yugoslavia during 
most of the 13 days in October-November 
1956 when the Hungarian revolution shook 
the Communist world. Many Yugoslavs sym- 
pathized with the freedom fighters; top Tito- 
ists were alarmed. Across their northern 
border, a tough Stalinist oligarchy gave 
way to Imre Nagy’s national Communist 
regime, and it, after a life of 4 days, yielded 
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to a multiparty system. Frightened by this 
quick transformation of Titoism into democ- 
racy, Tito gave public approval to the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising. A little 
later, he arrested Milovan Djilas, former 
Politburo member—not so much for writing 
an article in The New Leader (November 18, 
1956) which no peasant or worker and only 
a handful of Yugoslav intellectuals would 
read, but rather as a warning to the nation 
that opposition would be crushed. 

The Hungarian revolution must remain a 
recurrent nightmare to Moscow and Tito. 
They would not like it to happen again. 
Hungary, therefore, has altered Tito’s -atti- 
tude to Titoism. In effect, he has aban- 
doned it. He does not, of course, intend to 
resubmit his neck to the Muscovite yoke. 
But if, as Hungary showed, national com- 
munism outside of Yugoslavia may be a 
slippery slope down to the Gehenna of de- 
mocracy, it is not fit for export. 

Hungary demonstrated that Yugoslavia’s 
position vis-a-vis Russia differs radically 
from that of the satellites. Yugoslavia ex- 
tricated herself from Russia’s embrace in 
June 1948 by an act of her government. 
Hungary—and Poland—however, could 
achieve the same end only by a popular 
revolt which, if powerful enough to liberate 
their country from Russian imperialism, 
would also «achieve personal liberty. And 
since Tito believes in dictatorship, he abhors 
any such development. 

It is also a matter of pride and policy for 
Tito to discourage any east European coun- 
try under Communist rule from attaining 
greater individual freedom than the Yugo- 
Slavs have. First, he does not want to be 
criticized for being laggard—as he has been 
by comparison with Poland—in granting 
fewer liberties than a nearby Communist 
state. Secondly, the advance of freedom in 
one Communist nation serves as an attrac- 
tive model and disturbing incentive to the 
citizens of another. 


Gomulka’s Poland contributed blood and 
money to the Hungarian rebels.. The Poles 
did so because they, too, aspired to greater 
national independence via an. increase in 
their rights. But Tito, already free of Rus- 
sian fetters and unwilling to substitute 
freedom’ for his dictatorship, contributed 
only hostility to the Hungarian revolution. 


The Soviet satellites are so lacking in the 
support of their people that any diminution 
of Kremlin domination must result in more 
personal freedom and, similarly, any yield- 
ing of the satellite to the obvious mass 
desire for expanded civil rights would be 
tantamount to an equivalent loosening of 
the links with Russia. This realization, in 
the light of Hungary, brought a rethinking 
by Tito of the virtues of Titoism. He 
originally conceived of its as freedom from 
Moscow but not freedom for individuals. 
But the two are twin. 


Tito’s renunciation of national commu- 
nism has wrought far-reaching changes in 
world politics. Its immediate result was the 
reshaping of Europe’s eternal triangle: Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Poland. 


As a preliminary to his policy shift, Tito 
met Khrushchey in Rumania on August 1 
and 2, 1957. The next day, an official com- 
munique reaffirmed their agreement on the 
basic problems of the present international 
situation. That month, I asked a high- 
level Yugoslav spokesman in Belgrade 
whether the same identity of views might 
emerge from a Tito conference with Ameri- 
can or British representatives. He said: 
“No.” 

The first fruit of the Rumanian agree- 
ment appeared in September when Yugo- 
Slavia recognized the East German puppet 
regime. The move highlighted a drastic re- 
versal of Tito’s attitude not only toward 
the German problem but also toward the 
future of Russia’s east European satellites. 





“Would you want to see a united Ger. 
many?” I asked Tito in Belgrade in June 
1952, in the course of a tape-recorded inter. 
view, the Russian transcript of which his 
secretariat later delivered to me. 

“I would want to see a united Germany,” 
he replied. * 

I inquired about German rearmament, 
He said he favored it but not for militaristic 
purposes. “Aren’t you afraid of a rearmed 
Germany?” I persisted. 

“Fear or no fear,” Tito stated, “logically 
it is so and has to be so. You cannot com. 
pel a country to be unprotected for any 
length of time.” 

“Would not the restoration of a united 
Germany,” I asked, “result in Russia’s loss 
of her satellites?” — 

“In the final analysis, yes.” Tito declared, 
“In Moscow they are making a mistake; it is 
better to have a neutral neighbor than an 
unreliable satellite.” “The Soviet Union,” he 
added, “cannot keep the satellites forever.” 

In August 1957, however, a top Yugoslava 
foreign office official said to me in Belgrade: 
“We are no longer thinking in terms of the 
liberation of the satellites.” On the ques- 
tion of East German recognition, he de- 
clared: “There are two Germanies and uni- 
fication is not a reality.” There were two 
Germanies in 1952, but at that time Tito, the 
national Communist, was concerned with na- 
tional independence for Russia’s satellites, 
Therefore, he wanted a united Germany asa 
means of rolling back Russian imperialism. 
Now he favors neither a united Germany nor 
freedom for the satellites. Two circum- 
stances have molded this new Tito policy: 
(1) Khrushchev’s courtship of Tito with 
flowery apologies that fed Tito’s vanity and 
with aid that fed Yugoslavia’s economic and 
military needs; (2) Hungary. Both short-. 
ened the distance between Belgrade and Mos- 
cow. 

Poland has moved in an opposite direction 
from Tito. The Poles take the position 
which Tito took in 1952 when I interviewed 
him: that a united Germany would improve 
their chances of achieving national inde- 
pendence, and therefore further the cause of 
their democracy. 

“How do you feel about German reunificas 
tion?” ‘I asked a large number of Com- 
munist and non-Communist Poles in the 
summer of 1957. 

Invariably they replied that Poland, par- 
titioned four times in her history, sympath- 
ized with a country which yearned to be 
whole. This was the sentimental aspect of @ 
practical national interest. The road to 
Polish freedom lies through a united Ger- 
many and a strong west. 

A cynical saying circulates in Poland, 
“We are a Socialist country in a Socialist en- 
circlement,” Poles assert with a bitter laugh. 
Their socialism is a travesty to them, and 
Socialist encirclement means being boxed in 
by Russia. 

Poles still fear the Germans, Germany 
is their grim past. But so is Russia. The 
Soviets, moreover, are the unpleasant pres- 
ent and, unfortunately, the dark, predict- 
able future. 

I was ordering lunch in Russian in the 
Bristol Hotel in Warsaw. My guest, a noted 
Polish Communist writer, advised me to ad- 
dress the waiter in German if I wanted better 
service. When I switched, the service did in 
fact improve. A nation cannot normally 
hate two enemies. The aversion to Russia, 
synonymous with foreign domination and 
imposed communism, ig so great in Poland 
as to eclipse the traditional animosity to 


ward Germany. In any case, whatever the 


emotion, politically minded Poles realize 
that their best leverage against Soviet Rus- 






Second World War, Poland’s geographic posi« 
tion was unenviable enough. < 
rounded as she is now by Soviet Soe 
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worse still. Henee the universal desire in 
official Warsaw circles for a rapprochement 
with the Government of West Germany. 
associates of Gomulka made no secret of this 
wish when I talked with them in August 
1957. Nor was it a secret to Tito or Khru- 
shchev. 5 

The Adenauer government shared Poland’s 

urge for improved relations. Shortly after 
I left Warsaw, I talked with West German 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano. 
Speaking of Poland’s economic plight, he 
said: “We want to help.” On the key ques- 
tion and chief irritant, the former German 
territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line which 
have become part of Poland, Brentano de- 
clared that, while Germany could not now 
recognize their alienation, she had no in- 
tention or will to do anything about it by 
force cr by negotiation. The matter would 
just not be mentioned. Since the Polish 
Foreign Office tock the same view, there was 
no obstacle to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Bonn and Warsaw, 
which Brentano envisaged soon after the 
German elections on September 15. 
* Barly in September, however, the austere 
Gomulka, who lives with his wife in two 
rooms in Warsaw, journeyed to Belgrade to 
meet the luxury-loving Tito. In his first 
utterance, Tito raised the issue of the Oder- 
Neisse line; and, in the joint communique 
at the end of the conversations, Tito officially 
recognized the line as Poland's legitimate 
frontier and both leaders proposed a similar 
step to other governments. 

Gomulka was in no position to refuse this 
Tito gift; it is naturally something Poland 
wants. But in effect it asked West Germany 
to make the same move. Followed as it 
shortly was by Tito’s establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with East Germany, which 
offended Bonn and led to the severance of 
diplomatic ties between Bonn and Belgrade, 
the Tito maneuver torpedoed the rapproche- 
ment between East Germany and Poland so 
devoutly desired by both. 

Khrushchev must have gioated. It is a 
victory that has reinforced him in the strug- 
gle for domestic supremacy. For just as the 
Polish and Hungarian revolutions in Octo- 
ber-November 1956 weakened him and con- 
tributed to his defeat at the December 1956 
session of the Soviet Party Central Commit- 
tee and to his near ousting in June 1957, so 
his August conference with Tito in Ru- 
Mania, the consequent scotching of the 
Bonn-Warsaw rapprochement, and the re- 
sultant heightened, partly successful pres- 
sure on Gomulka to obey Moscow have 
strengthened Khrushchev’s position at home. 

Tito merely performed a great service to 
the Kremlin; he is not its slave. To prove 
this, he absented himself from the elaborate 
Moscow celebration of the Soviet revolution’s 
40th anniversary and ordered his two repre- 
sentatives there, Edvard Kardelj and Alex- 
ander Rankovich, not to sign the Commu- 
nist manifesto adopted on that occasion by 
the rules of all other Communist states. 

Tito’s foreign policy motivations are a com- 
Plicated skein. Accustomed to the limelight 
in solitary splendor, he did not relish the 
Prospect of sharing it with brighter lumi- 
haries at Moscow like Mao Tse-tung. Nor 
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with Russia would make Yugoslavia too de- 
pendent. Moreover, neutralism has great 
attractions for a strong, colorful individual 
like Tito. Both sides court him, both pay, 
neither gets him. This fulcrum position on 
the international seesaw has given Tito an 
influence and popularity in India, Burma, 
the Middle East, and the U. N. that feeds 
personal as well as national vanities. 

On the other hand, Tito can, by collaborat- 
ing with Moscow, check the trends toward 
antitotalitarian freedom in the Soviet satel- 
lites and thereby in Yugoslavia. Also, friend- 
ship with the Kremlin safeguards Tito 
against the kind. of expensive, nerve-wrack- 
ing military tensions which Stalin deliber- 
ately created after June 1948 along the fron- 
tiers between the satellites and Yugoslavia; 
the West has no such pressure handles. 
When, in addition to these valuable advan- 
tages, the Soviet Union became in 1956 a 
source of voluminous economic and military 
aid to its friends, the pull from Moscow on 
Tito grew. 

Tito will paddle his own canoe, but in the 
turbulent Balkan stream, where it is an 
achievement even to keep the craft upright, 
he is likely to swerve with increasing fre- 
quency to the Russian bank. His course 
would deviate westward only if democratic 
Europe were more integrated economically, 
politically, and militarily—within itself and 
with North America—or in the event of pow- 
erful pressure for personal liberty inside 
Yugoslavia. 





Alumni Association of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Georgia held a district meeting in my 
home county of Spalding. This meeting 
was well attended by outstanding 
Georgians who have exhibited their in- 
terest in the future of agriculture in our 
State and in the future of our State gen- 
erally. One of the subjects discussed at 
this meeting was A Forward Look in 
Georgia’s Agriculture. A brochure, 
heavy in thought content though brief 
in. length, conveys the sentiments of 
those who attended this meeting. I have 
read this with interest and find that it 
tells a story completely and dramatically. 

At that meeting the association ex- 
pressed sincere gratitude for the pains- 
taking and efficient service rendered by 
J. W. Fanning, chairman of the division 
of agricultural economics, of the Uni- 
versity. of Georgia College of Agriculture 
and his associates in preparing the facts 
presented in this publication. 

It. is with great pleasure that I offer 
it here as an extension of my own re- 
marks and have obtained unanimous 
consent that it be presented in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. —~ 

The article follows: 

A Forwarp Loox tw Georcia’s AGRICULTURE 
day of declining farm population, 
it is well to be reminded that agriculture in 
Georgie is the basis for the jobs of 55 percent 
of the persons at work in this State and that 
its production accounts for more than $3 

billion in business, 


‘ 
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These are startling facts. They bring into 
clear focus the basic importance of agricul- 
ture to all who reside in this great State. 
Clearly, they show that agriculture is not a 
decadent industry. Rather, they reveal that 
agriculture is forging ahead as a strong busi- 
ness enterprise and that agriculture and the 
hundreds of business institutions existing 
only because of an efficient agriculture offer 
unprecedented employment and service op- 
portunities to our capable young people. 
They place emphasis upon the great respon- 
sibilities of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Georgia in its research, instruc- 
tional, and extension programs. 

As a contribution to a better understanding 
of the fundamental nature and importance 
of agriculture in Georgia’s economy, the fol- 
lowing information is presented. This state- 
ment sets forth the nature, scope, and eco- 
nomic significance of agriculture and its re- 
lated businesses (agribusiness) to the future 
of our great State. It deserves careful study 
by all who are concerned with the future of 
Georgia. 

GEORGIA FARM SALES IN 1956 


1. Georgia farmers produced and sold prod- 
ucts that brought them $684,229,900 in 1956. 

2. Georgia farmers produced a great va- 
riety of products and almost aivided their 
sales equally between crops and livestock 
and poultry. 

3. The business of farming offers splendid 
opportunities for young men well trained in 
the science and management phases of agri- 
culture. 

4. There are many challenging opportuni- 
ties for service in professional and business 
fields related to and a part of agriculture. 

5. Georgia’s agriculture is the basis for 
more than $2 biilion in business of non- 
farm establishments and the employment of 
a full 55 percent of the people of this State. 

6. A prosperous and expanding agriculture 
undergirded by strong research instructional 
and service programs of the college of agri- 
culture is a necessity for a growing Georgia 
with increasing per capita incomes. 


GEORGIA FARM BUSINESS PURCHASES IN 1956 


.1. Georgia farmers paid $338,400,000 in 
1956 for goods and supplies used in the 
operation of their farms. 

2. These were purchases made mostly 
from businesses within Georgia—businesses 
which were totally or largely dependent 
upon farmer purchases for their income. 

3. These business firms prosper as Geor- 
gia’s agriculture prospers. 

4. They are a part of the agriculture of 
Georgia. 

5. These firms offer splendid employment 
opportunities for graduates of the college of 
agriculture wishing to become affiliated 
with businesses providing services to farmers. 


AMOUNT PAID BY CONSUMERS FOR PRODUCTS 
SOLD BY GEORGIA FARMERS IN 1956 


1. Consumers paid an estimated $2,718,- 
600,000 for the $684,200,000 of products sold 
by Georgia farmers in 1956. 

2. The $2,034,371,000 in business between 
the farmers and consumers is created from 
the products of the farm., 

3. This sum of money represents the cost 
of assembling, processing, transporting and 
otherwise distributing the raw farm prod- 
ucts to consumers. 

4. Within these $2 billion are hundreds of 
business firms that provide employment to 
thousands of persons, purchase vast quanti- 
ties of supplies for operation and pay to their 
management and stockholders dollars from 
their earnings. These are among the busi- 
nesses that make Georgia a great State. 
They are based upon and within agriculture. 

5. Employment. within these businesses 
and industries is a splendid opportunity for 
graduates of the college of agriculture and 
are opportunities which must be called to 
the attention of young men in our rural 
areas. 

Great challenges lie ahead for agriculture. 
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Within the next 20 years, the production 
needs for farm commodities on the national 
level will likely expand by 45 percent. Total 
population will probably increase by 35 per- 
cent. With rising per capita incomes, per 
capita consumption of farm products will go 
up around 8 percent. To meet these needs, 
farm production for many commodities 
must be greatly expanded. Farmers can 
and will meet this challenge but not with- 
out the need for strong research and exten- 
sion education programs and other services 
of a vital nature. 

Along with this expansion in farm pro- 
duction, there must come a growth in busi- 
ness and industrial firms to provide goods 
and supplies to farmers and process and dis- 
tribute farm commodities to consumers. 
These needs can be met with wise planning 
and sound management. 

Here in Georgia, an expanding agricul- 
ture—farm and off-farm—is_ in prospect. 
Georgia’s total population of 3,100,000 in 
1940 has grown to 3,800,000 at present. By 
1965 there will likely be 4,100,000 people in 
this State with a total of 5,000,000 in pros- 
pect by 1980—only 22 years hence. In 1940, 
the per capita income of Georgia was $308. 
Currently, it is near $1,400. Also, almost 
half of Georgia’s people were farmers in 1940 
against 20 percent today. 

With an increase in the number of people 
in towns and cities, Georgia has more buy- 
ers of farm products. As the incomes of 
these people rise, their per capita consump- 
tion of higher valued foods will greatly ex- 
pand. So, Georgia faces the prospect of a 
greatly increased nonfarm population with 
much higher per capita incomes. This is a 
favorable future. It calls for a strong agri- 
culture and the growth of complimentary 
business and industrial establishments. 

In this picture the city of Atlanta looms 
large with a prospective population for it 
and the immediate surrounding area of 
2,000,000 by 1980. This development would 
bring into being one of the great markets 
for farm commodities within the United 
States—and more than double its present 
consumption of high-valued foods. 

A great agriculture grows from— 

1. Farmers who are progressive without 
fear of Change. 

2. Credit institutions 
courage. 

3. Business and industry with ingenuity 
and determination. 

4. Consumers with ability to buy. 

5. Agricultural research, instructional, ex- 
tension education, and service programs of a 
dynamic nature to undergird and strengthen 
these four areas. 

The years ahead will be challenging ones 
for agriculture. It behooves everyone to 
strive for an efficient, dynamic, and expand- 
ing agriculture. Especially, we must help 
our young people to see, understand, and 
appreciate the great opportunities that lie 
within the fields of agricultural research, 
agricultural industry, agricultural business, 
agricultural education, agricultural commu- 
nication, agricultural services, and farming. 

This is a responsibility of the College of 
Agriculture Alumni Association and all other 
friends of agriculture. 
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Disabled Hit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several months I have 
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received several complaints from dis- 
abled veterans whose disability pensions 
have been reduced arbitrarily because 
the Veterans Administration, after a 
long period of time, found an error. 

The following is an article by Drew 
Pearson which will prove interesting 
reading and point out the inequities in 
such a course of conduct pursued. by the 
Veterans Administration: 


DISABLED Hit 


(By Drew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON, November 2.—It won't be 
announced until January, but the House 
Veterans’ Committee will call Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator H. V. Higley on the carpet for 
lopping off benefits to some 100,000 disabled 
World War II vets. 

Higley’s action makes a mockery of con- 
gressional action earlier this year raising the 
level of payments to wounded veterans, the 
committee claims. Chairman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Democrat, of Texas, is also sore because Hig- 
ley acted without informing Congress. 

About 40,000 disabled veterans have al- 
ready had their benefits reduced or elimi- 
nated altogether. The VA simply informed 
them that errors were made and that under 
modern medical principles they can’t prove 
their ailments didn’t exist prior to military 
duty. 

The Disabled American Veterans organ- 
ization has protested, pointing out that any 
errors were made by the Government, not by 
the veterans. Moreover, says the DAV, 
Congress in 1944 ordered Veterans Adminis- 
trator Frank T. Hines to apply the law gen- 
erously. The DAV claims it’s unfair to 
change the rules at this late date. 

Still another 60,000 veterans are due to 
have their benefits cut back or eliminated. 
Higley has not issued any written instruc- 
tions. However, VA survey teams are tour- 
ing the country and quietly passing the 
word. Regional directors are warned they 
will get a low efficiency rating unless they 
lop off a certain quota of cases. 

Meanwhile, the VA is also revising its over- 
all rating schedule to reduce the amount of 
compensation paid for any specific injury or 
ailment. Reason for this is Budget Bureau 
pressure to lower the cost of veterans’ pay- 
ments. 

Additional thousands of veterans will be 
affected—unless Representative Tracue is 
successful in reversing the move. 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham 


SPEECH 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I join his 
many friends in paying tribute to our be- 
loved colleague whose unfortunate and 
untimely death occurred during the re- 
cess of the Congress. Mr. LANHAM was 
an outstanding legislator. It was my 
privilege to serve with him on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. He had a keen 
and penetrating mind. He possessed an 
uncanny faculty for asking questions 
which would elicit the true facts con- 
cerning the subject under discussion 
from witnesses appearing before our 
committee. He was an able debater. 

HENDERSON LANHAM served his district, 
State, and Nation well, and his presence 
oo be sorely missed on the floor of this 

ouse, 





January u 
Best Informed and Most Influential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 
Mr. KILDAY. . Mr. Speaker, for more 


than 94 years many Members of this 
House have enriched their knowledge of 





important military developments by 


reading the Army, Navy, Air Fore 
Journal. 

During this long period, dating from 
the Ist session of the 38th Congress, the 
Journal, by quietly prodding, probing, 
and reciting hard facts, has aided the 
Nation in maintaining strong defenses, 
in erasing injustices and inequities in the 
Armed Forces, and in keeping the 
gress, the administration, the top civilian 
leaders of the Armed Forces, and the peo- 
ple of our country ever alert to the chang- 
ing needs of our Defense Establishment 
and of our men and women in uniform. 

In an article in its January 6 issue, 
Time magazine calls the Journal the 
best informed and most influential mili- 
tary publication in the United States, 

Because the article will be of interest 
to. all Members of the Congress, I am 
inserting it in the Recorp for all to read: 

FIGHTER’S FIGHTER 

In 1956, when a newly retired United 
States Navy commander was convicted bya 
civil court of manslaughter for shooting an 
intruder, the Navy struck his name from the 
retirement rolls, cut off his wife and chil- 
dren from their only.source of income. The 
case might have ended there had not Wash- 
ington’s powerful Army, Navy, Air Foree 
Journal (circulation 28,166) gone into ac- 
tion. So hotly did the weekly Journal ar- 
gue the injustice of the Navy’s action that 
Georgia’s CarL Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, started 
an investigation of conflicting service poli- 
cies by which hard-earned military retire- 
ment pay can be denied without appeal. ~ 

Last week, when the imprisoned officer 
was paroled in time for Christmas, the Navy 
sank its marlinspike even deeper By dun- 
ning him for $3,777. Explanation: Under 
unknown circumstances, i.e., snarled by red- 
tape, the Navy had continued to send the 
commander his retirement pay after it was 
officially cut off. The Journal again front- 
paged the story, raised a ruckus that may 
well prompt congressional action to give 
servicemen ironclad retirement benefits. 

STAY OF EXECUTION 

Few weeks pass in which the Journal 
(slogan: Spokesman of the Services since 
1963) does not flail away at brasshatted 
bungling. Best-informed and most influen- 
tial military publication in the United 


States, it is studied closely from Capitol Hill : 


to the White House (where 34-year sub- 
scriber Eisenhower's copy! comes. every Fri- 
day through the mail), from farflung 
foreign bases to Washington's - 
bureaus, which cull frequent stories from 
the Journal and labél ‘them authoritative. 
Because the Journal has high-echelon read 





ership (56 percent of its subscribers rank — 


aboye Army captain) and high standards 


accuracy, the Pentagon snaps smartly to .. : 


tention when it barks. Examples: 


1Since his retirement from the Arm} 
1953, the President has had to pay the & 
civilian subscription rate rather than | ” 
$6.50 military price. - 
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In 1956, when the Army quietly lopped 12 
days from the school year of soldiers’ chil- 
dren in Europe. (thereby risking their ac- 
creditation by United States schools), the 
Journal’s headlines swiftly restored the 
Army’s $500,000 budget cut. 

sniffing out Charlie Wilson’s plan to abol- 
ish the Army’s Veterinary Corps in 1956, the 
Journal stayed the execution by pointing 
out that Congress alone has the legal au- 
thority for such action. 

MANAGEMENT AUDIENCE 

But the Journal’s eight-man staff also 
stands diligent guard over top-level military 
policies, carries voluminous texts of signifi- 
cant military documents. Boasts Publisher 
Robert Ames: “We reach the top management 
audience of the military.” The Journal’s 
weak spot is its tendency to be a house organ 
for the military. This it does without shame 
or doubt, meticuluously listing in country- 
weekly style all military transfers (sometimes 


‘thousands an issue), runs a chatty society 


section devoted to service doings, plus a vital 
statistics column in which, as one staffer 
says, “an Army brasshat has to be mentioned 
to make the birth official.” 

The Journal’s own birth, less than 2 
months after the Battle of Gettysburg, was 
hastened by the irresponsible fashion in 
which the daily press covered the Civil War. 
Under Editor William Conant Church, one- 
time chief war correspondent for the New 
York Times, who had served as a captain in 
the Union Army, the Army and Navy Journal 
in its first issue lodged a baleful eagle atop 
page 1, promised that the paper would be de- 
voted without bias to “sound military ideas 
and to the elevation of the public service.”’ 
The weekly, which expanded its name to the 
Army, Navy, Air Force Journal after the Air 
Force became a separate arm, was willed to 
Washington’s famed Gridiron Club of news- 
men in 1949 by Col. John O’Laughlin, its 
long-time publisher (a one-time Assistant 
Secretary of State under President Theodore 
Roosevelt). The club turns its profits over 
to a fund for indigent newsmen. 


The Journal today faces the almost insup- 
portable task of judging among the warring 
services to and for which it speaks. For 
nearly a century it has kept a cool head while 
raising its circulation. Editor LeRoy Whit- 
man, 55, one-time aviation reporter and as- 
sistant city editor of the Washington. Post, 
says: “It has never been a question of steer- 
ing the middle course. The question is: 
‘What's best for the national defense?’ ” 





The Late Honorable Augustine B. Kelley 


os 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
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with the thought that Gus built here by 
his work a lasting monument as a true 
friend of mankind. 

Gus Ke.iey will be remembered by 
everyone as a champion for better educa- 
tion and he will be remembered for his 
constant and vigilant fight for the work- 
ingman. Gus left a wonderful family 
and I extend my sincere regrets to each 
of them and to the constituents who 
loved and trusted him so much, 





Let the United States Go It Alone, Say 
Most of Nations in Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA,. Myr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine has called to my attention the 
European edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune for October 12 and 13 which he 
picked up in Paris while visiting there. 
The article, Let the United States Go It 
Alone, Say Most of Nations in Poll, is in 
line with his finding and he was very 
much exercised about it. 

The article follows: 

Ler tHe Unrrep States Go Ir Atone, Say 
Most or NATIONS IN POLL—ONLY AUSTRALIA 
AND HOLLAND WovuLp FIGHT ON UNITED 
States S1pE; MANY QUESTIONED WOULD PRE- 
FER RED OCCUPTION TO WAR 


(By Elmo C. Wilson) 


War between the United States and Russia 
would find most people in key countries 
around the globe urging their governments 
to do everything possible to stay neutral. 
In -a world poll covering 11 nations, 
only Australia and the Netherlands had ma- 
jorities which favored standing by the United 
States in the event of an East-West war. 

“In case war breaks out between the United 
States and Russia, do you think your coun- 
try should do everything in its power not to 
get involved, or do you think it should take 
part on one side or the other?” 


Should deo-everything in its power to stay out 





Percent 
cite na dibiiaduiiccckdscadsns 94 
I tio eens dee dnnenbeddeode 89 
TE is ita cia canis nn detentions 74 
i id ctipietn pptnennd dems coksenias 14 
FN i rngdibnmmicbnninnints a nwedinceg 72 
stitial gigi nd hes Nanci cni ne msec toin ap 66 
I  sicccilesrince niles tees athianith ith iplyiietww 63 
FE, Piccciicsicinate ics Als Sh ceeiieaien in assists aaencr gdp thins 61 
ITD: ceictdivtieiictgimiiidiiieentinanas eeicie alienate asits 54 
SI cia taken nittiatiaas tates asntinaicien wachahncitocee 35 
isd tite eben ccc cicee 22 


1Rio de Janeiro and Séo Paulo only. 


In many countries, the better educated 
express greater commitment to the United 
States than the less educated, but the dif- 
ferences are small.. In all countries except 
Australia, the Netherlands, and Britain, a 


gium | land 


POR Za apwaceqaies 


pee aicitotad 


(Answers in percentage) 


Bel- | Eng- | France} Ger- 
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majority—even among high-school and col- 
lege graduates—would vote for keeping out 
of any East-West war. 


MEN VERSUS WOMEN 


One might expect that more women than 
men would appear in the peace-minded 
camp. Actually, no such consistent pattern 
develops. In 6 of the 11 countries polled, 
women and men are equally neutralist. In 
Belgium, France, Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Australia, women are significantly more 
neutralist than men. 


Should do everything to not get involved 





Men Women 

Percent Percent 

BOs Gk blie ctitamcwaiale lisse 87 90 
SIMMS GE eds ednscwne 69 79 
PU cudathtdodcbnbe 62 69 
COSTA. 0 Sabb Ss incl i anwe 62 64 
ibn Seid atelen eccieisinitin east 46 61 
Fe Ni cela iists tigre cipith ens lc enciitd 70 73 
ec init tt tie wiphesineecitnenmn 15 28 
IT asin nes ctitee ht ennicm ae etnaw ae 72 
lid henetiaealls teint ad sem aca en sb pie 94 94 
a ccna 63 59 
I Si nnsess canst ec Patiapdiaiemenesand 32 37 


2Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo only. 


In the nations of Europe, especially Eng- 
land, the feeling is that it’s time the Ameri- 
cans had a turn at bearing the brunt of war. 
“Leave it to the Yanks like they left it to 
us. They are better equipped and have 
more cash.” These words, spoken by a fac- 
tory foreman in England, are echoed around 
the Continent. “Let them get on with it. 
We have been involved too often.” (A Bel- 
gian farmer.) “I have seen too many wars.” 
(French schoolteacher.) Or, on a more cyn- 
ical note, “Do what the United States has 
done in two World Wars—wait and see and 
make as much as we can out of it.” (A 
middle-aged janitor in Italy.) 


QUESTION TOO LATE 


Some of those who say their countries 
should take part do so only because they 
see no hope of staying out; they feel that 
their future is already inextricably tied to 
that of the United States. In Norway a 
common response was: “This is a superflu- 
ous question. This question should have 
been asked before we joined NATO.” Sev- 
eral Britons commented: “We would have to 
take part, but we should do like America 
and go in after the war is about won.” 


OCCUPATION ACCEPTABLE 


So great is the fear of an atomic war that 
even when Russian occupation is viewed as 
the alternative, in only 6 of the 11 countries 
polled would a majority choose war. Ger- 
many and Austria are especially unwilling to 
favor war to prevent Russian occupation. 


“Do you feel that occupation by a country 
like Russia is preferable to war?” 

Many of those who would choose war 
pointed to the Hungarian example in ex- 
plaining their views. “I prefer war to slav- 
ery in our time and for generations after- 
ward. The example of Hungary is enough 
to show the world’s people what they can 
expect from Russia.” The same will to resist 
shown by the elderly Roman Catholic priest 
who spoke these words animated a working- 
class housewife from a neighboring city in 
England. “I don’t want war, but I wouldn’t 
want Russia to rule us. War is terrible, but 
we could never bear to be occupied by an- 
other country. No country should ever be 
dominated by another.” 





Italy | Nether-/Norway| Sweden| Brazil | Aus- 
lands tralia 


17 18 8 15 12 10 
48 62 41 61 51 78 
35 20 51 24 37 12 
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Despite the appeals of freedom, the human 
mind shrinks from the thought of what a 
war between the United States and Russia 
would mean. In all countries the number 
is small who say that Russian occupation is 
preferable to war, but the “no opinion” is 
often significantly high. This does not 
necessarily mean that when the chips are 
down these countries will put up no struggle, 
but suggests, rather, that the horror of an- 
other war is so deep seated that people are 
prepared to give careful thought to any way 
out short of an open fight. 

The world wants peace, and millions 
around the world are prepared to cancel the 
ties of friendship and alliance, to sacrifice 
economic advantage and even national sov- 
ereignty, rather than fight a war which may 
bring atomic annihilation. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN? 


When analyzing these results, remember 
that no soundings can be taken behind the 
Iron Curtain. If they could be taken, they 
would undoubtedly show the same strong 
peace craving in the satellites and in Russia 
itself. 





Westchester County Housing Study 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a housing 
study made by a group of people of West- 
chester County, a suburban area of New 
York City which, although it is one of 
the wealthiest counties in the country, 
has thousands of substandard dwellings. 
The study points up the fact that we 
cannot take for granted that our beau- 
tiful suburbs will remain beautiful un- 
less wé work at keeping them so. 

Westchester County is home to 
some 750,000 persons. Its problems are 
both peculiar to the locality and ap- 
plicable in general to urban areas 
throughout the Nation. The work done 
by the Westchester group can well serve 
as a model for other communities. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the REecorp a digest of the 
background material assembled by the 
145 members of the Westchester Com- 
mittee on Housing, which formed the 
basis of the report. 


There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOUSING WESTCHESTER’S PEOPLE 
A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES 


Westchester County has an area of 453 
square. miles, 6 cities, 18 towns, and 22 
incorporated villages. In 1950 the popula- 
tion was 625,816; now it is 748,589. West- 
chester is one of the wealthiest counties in 
the Nation. Yet in 1950, according to United 
States census figures, over half of the house- 
holds in Westchester had incomes under 
$4,000, and 15,231 dwellings were classed as 
substandard. Since 1950 substandard dwell- 
ings have increased to about 18,000; almost 
no private housing has come on the market‘ 
for low-income families; and fewer than 1,000 
units of public housing have been built. 

A few definitions used in this report: In- 
come, annual income of a family-unit; rental, 
monthly rental; low income, under $3,750; 
low-middie income, $3,750-$5,900; municipal- 
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ity, city, town, or village; substandard hous- 
ing, lacking bath, private toilet, or running 
water, or in a very dilapidated condition. 


What housing can families afford? 


If annual family | yfonthly rental | Purchase price 











income is— 

Under $1,000. .....| Under $17....... Under $2,500 
$1,000_to $1,909__-_| $17 to $33_...._-- $2,500 to $4,999 
$2,000 to $2,999____| $33 to $50__..-_-- $5,000 to $7,499. 
$3,000 to $3,999. _._| $50 to $67.....--. $7,500 to $9,999. 
$4,000 to $4,999__._| $67 to $83____-__- $10,000 to $12,499. 
$5,000 to $5,999. - ----| $83 to $100__.----| $12,500 to $14,999. 
$6,000 to $6,999 $100 to $117_...-.| $15,000 to $17,499. 
$7,000 to $7,999._..| $117 to $133___.-- $17,500 to $19,999. 
$8,000 to $8,999____| $133 to $150____.. $20,000 to $22,499. 
$9,000 to $9,999____| $150 te $167. ____- $22'500 to $24,999. 


$10,000 and over...| $167 and over_.-.| $25,000 and over. 





In Westchester County in recent years, 
new apartments have generally rented for at 
least $35 per room, new houses have sold 
for $15,000 and up, rentals in older desirable 
dwellings have been $20 per room and up, 
and purchase price of good older houses has 
been above $15,000. 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES (UNDER $3,750) 
Who are they? 


Unskilled workers, household help, many 
elderly people and others with small incomes 
or social security, some of them handi- 
capped. 


What living quarters can they find? 


Substandard housing including furnished 
rooms, rooms over poolrooms and garages 
and store fronts; slums, of which West- 
chester has some of the worst; toilet and 
kitchen facilities that are sometimes shared 
by as many as six families; living units that 
lack both bath and private toilet; extra 
charges for heat; at rentals of $25-$50, 49 
percent of the white tenants and 73 percent 
of the nonwhite pay extra for heat; and over- 
crowding, twice as prevalent among non- 
whites as among white families, sometimes 
with families living, eating, and sleeping in 
1 or 2 rooms. 

Who pays for this situation? 

We pay for it in fires, crimes, delinquency, 
and health problems. Through public as- 
sistance to many families in substandard 
dwellings, Westchester County has to spend 
substantial tax funds that are in a sense 
subsidizing such housing. 

Besides, the diminishing supply of low- 
rent housing has been one of the major 
problems and major costs to the tax-sup- 
ported department of public welfare in pro- 
viding for public assistance recipients. As- 
sistance must be given for living in over- 
priced quarters because.of lack of low-rent 
quarters. Of Westchester’s recipients of 
public assistance, 29.8 percent are in fur- 
nished-room units, the most expensive type 
of housing, often in accommodations classi- 
fied as poor, but costing an average of $32.26 
per room; only 9.2 percent can be accom- 
modated in public housing, where the cost 
averages $10.83 per room. 


Public housing in Westchester 


Under existing legislation, responsibility 
for public housing developments and their 
operation rests with municipalities. Thir- 
teen Westchester communities have legal 
power to establish a housing authority. 

Of these, 2 have never established an 
authority; 1 has been active only briefly; 2 
are currently working on public housing 
plans; 8 have constructed and are operating 
12 public housing developments, containing 
3,047 units (Yonkers has 3, New Rochelle and 
Port Chester have 2 each, and Mount Vernon, 
Peekskill, Tarrytown, Tuckahoe and White 
Plains have 1 each). 

All tenants of public housing, except: wane 
erans, originally came from either substand- 
ard or overcrowded housing. Unfortunately, 
many of these have to return to substandard 
housing when their increased incomes make 
them ineligible for public housing but are 
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inadequate for available private h 

No public houstng has been constructed 
1958, and none is under construction 

Four communities plan to construct 
housing in 1958, containing 796 units, if sites. 
can be obtained.. In many communitic 
where selection of sites is no problem, the 
public housing need is insufficient to 
separate local projects. In some comm 2 
where the need is greatest, selection of sites 
is a major problem. 

Where an area is to be cleared for public 
housing, the law requires that present ten. 
ants be relocated. To find dwellings for 
them is often difficult or impossible. 


Do we need more low-rent housing? 


Obviously yes, in view of the. extent of 
substandard housing, and with over 1,909 
applications now on file for apartments ip 
public-housing developments. The estimate 
is that several thousand more would apply if 
places were available. Public improve. 


ments—throughways, parking areas—con. ~— | 


tinue to reduce the present housing supply, 
The Committee on Housing recommends 


1. An initial program should be under. 
taken throughout Westchester to construct 
within the next 18 months, public-ho 
projects with at least 1,000 additional units 
and, to keep pace with Westchester’s accu. 
mulated and steadily mounting ho 
needs, to construct a minimum of 500 addi- 
tional units for each of the next 5 years 
thereafter. 

2. Since the supply of low-rent housing is 
so critical, wherever possible and desirable 
more public-housing projects should be con- 
structed on vacant land so as to provide the 
means of relocating promptly the low-income 
families who will be displaced as the result 
of slum-clearance programs. 

3. Because many low income as well as 
low-middle income families have suffered 
undue and prolonged housing hardship when 
public. improvements have displaced them, 
an Official State commission should be 
authorized to investigate the practicability 
of legislation which would require the official 
body planning public improvements, to pro- 
vide necessary housing units for relocation 
before the public improvement is started. — 

4. Legislation similar to the provision of 
section 58 of the emergency housing rent 
control law which makes the property owner 
responsible for relocating families displaced 
by demolition for construction other than 
housing and which applies now only to New 
York City, should be extended to all villages, 
towns and cities of Westchester. 

5. A central registry should be established 
to which would be reported—by the indi- 
viduals involved or through local housing 
authorities—the names of persons eligible 
for and seeking public housing; the purpose 
would be to maintain a current and valid 
record of the public-housing needs in West- 
chester communities. 

6. The present eligibility requirements for 
public housing, which vary from authority 
to authority, should be reexamined with @ 
view to needed changes and standardization 
in reference to such factors as income, 
length of residence, ratio of rent to income, 
size of family, family, and individual be- 
havior. 

7. All municipalities should investigate 
vigorously urban renewal programs 
‘the National Housing Act of 1954 as a means 
of eradicating blighted areas. A 

8. The Westchester County Board of Su- 
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available can be financially assisted if they 
puild for and accept applicants who are 
pona fide residents of Westchester County 
put who may reside in areas where low- 
rent housing cannot be built because of a 
dearth of available sites of for other rea- 
sons; or (c) through other means: 

LOW-MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES ($3,750-$5,900) 

Who are they? 


Young married couples, teachers, nurses, 
medical and technical personnel, police, fire- 
men, service people of all kinds in businesses, 
schools, government offices, hospitals, li- 
praries, and social agencies, and many older 
people living on retirement income. Growth 
of population and increase in number of 
pusinesses are bringing more and more of 
this income group to Westchester. Demand 
for their services is on the rise. 


What are their housing problems? 


No new houses within their means. The 
newly built house selling for $15,000 or less 
in Westchester is a thing of the past. No 
good older houses available at less than 
$20 per room rental, and few purchasable 
under $15,000. Down payment for older 
houses is too high. Rentals of $32 or more 
per room in the average new apartment 
building. Considering one-fifth of the fam- 
ily income as reasonable for shelter, what 
can they get for $63-$98 per month? Neces- 
sity of living at inconvenient distances from 
their work, often outside the county, where 
housing is cheaper. 

What school superintendents say 


Twelve of 13 school superintendents stated 
that lack of moderately priced housing is a 
major difficulty in recruitment of teachers, 
that the most urgent housing needs are for 
rentals $25 to $35 per room, or for single 
houses costing $12,000 to $15,000. 

What’s the answer? 

The single family house? This must re- 
main a dream for this group unless builders, 
contractors, zoning boards and all others 
concerned find a solution. 

The old house? Conversion of large old 
houses to multifamily use is a possibility, 
under strict enforcement of building codes. 
This is a logical and economic use of obsolete 
and soundly built old houses. 

The two-family house? An experiment 
tried in lower Westchester has improved old 
neighborhoods and provided good living 
units at reasonable cost—the 2-family 
house that looks like a 1-family house. 
Advantages: utilization of isolated vacant 
lots, and income-producing property for the 
purchaser. ; 

The attached house? The garden apart- 
ment is an attractive adaptation of the at- 
tached house familiar in many cities. Cus- 
tomarily rented, the garden-type duplex 
could be adapted and made available for 
purchase, with lower taxes than on single 
houses, and with insistence by the com- 
munity on attractive construction. A four- 
family quadrangle house, with a central 
patio for each unit, has been designed by a 
member of the Committee on Housing. 

The cooperative? A cooperative apartment 
can be organized so that with a downpay- 
ment of $275-$400 per room, with partial 
abatement of taxes and long-term mortgage 
at a low a rate, resulting monthly 

can $9-$12 less room than in 
other housing. Pee 


The Committee on Housing recommends 


ministration and Veterans’ Administration to 
stimulate a renewed flow of money into these 


« es. . 
2. A study should be made to determine 


able those lending institutions, which are 
tre nestricted, to make loans greater than 
nt ee appraised power the 
Property, or ported | : 
for low-middle income housing. 


: 
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8. Employers, unions, and other groups 
should offer assistance to the low-middle in- 
come family in making the downpayment. 

4. Municipalities should uiilize their power 
to borrow money and under strict regulation 
to make loans of 90 percent to cooperatives 
and limited profit housing groups. 

5. In order to provide more housing units, 
rehabilitation and remodeling of older large 
houses should be encouraged under strict 
enforcement of building codes and zoning 
regulations to prevent neighborhood de- 
terioration. 

6. Individuals or groups should be urged 
to sponsor self-help projects to rehabilitate 
blighted areas, similar to the project in 
Philadelphia sponsored by the Society of 
Friends, whereby loans at low interest are 
made available to low-middle income fam- 
ilies to purchase apartments. 

7. Tax concessions should be made to help 
provide housing for low-middle income fam- 
ities, primarily in cooperatives and limited 
profits projects, and with the tax subsidy to 
be reduced by higher rents as incomes in- 
crease. 

8. The State legislature should consider 
legislation similar to that of several other 
States, which would enable New York State 
banking institutions to lease land for home 
building and eventual ownership. 

9. Insurance companies, labor unions, and 
other groups should be aided and encouraged 
to construct and operate large-scale apart- 
ments at rentals based upon a modern re- 
turn on their investment. 

' 10. Every community in Westchester should 
examine its zoning regulations in order to 
ascertain what adaptations should be made 
in accordance with proper local and regional 
planning considerations toward meeting the 
housing needs of its low-middle income 
group. : 
F SPECIAL GROUPS 


The aging and the handicapped 


The Aging 

Westchester’s population of age 65 and 
over is increasing. In one community more 
than half of the aging had incomes of less 
than $3,000, and 1 person out of 4 paid more 
than 30 percent of income for shelter. There 
are no specially d ed units for the aging 
in public housing.. Many of the aging live 
under hardship conditions, in housing that 
lacks central heat and hot water, and where 
heating and cooking facilities are unsafe. 
Others live in overcrowded households in 
substandard dwellings. Over half the mem- 
bers of the Golden Age Clubs reporting com- 
plained of high rents, insufficient heat, diffi- 
culties with stairs, no bath or hot water, 
too great distance from stores. All of these 
problems are accentuated for nonwhite el- 


derly persons. 
The Handicapped 


It is estimated that there are 18,000 se- 
verely disabled people living in Westchester. 
The lack of housing for the handicapped or 
of a plan for providing it often results in 
prolonged hospitalization, complete depend- 
ence on others in the home or inability to 
leave the home. Some of the severely dis- 
abled might become economically productive 
if they could find suitable housing. 


The Committee on Housing Recommends 


1. In the case of public housing in West- 
chester, whether State or Federal, new or old, 
every effort should be made to adapt and 
reserve for the aging a minimum of 5 per- 
cent of the dwelling units, as now required 
by the New York State Division of Housing 
in new State-aided projects. - 

2. Handicapped persons needing the safety 
and convenience of the special features for 
the aging should be eligible for all public 
and publicly assisted housing designed for 
the aging. 

3. In multiple housing with any govern- 
mental assistance (local, State, or Federal), 
more than 5 percent of the units should be 
reserved for the aging and handicapped. 
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4. The Home Builders Association of West- 
chester is urged to set up a demonstration 
project illustrating the hazards of the stand- 
ard dwelling unit and the special safety 
features recommended for the aging, includ<- 
ing an estimate of relative costs. 

5. In order that the aging may continue to 
live in their own homes as long as possible, 
social agencies and private institutions for 
the aging in the county should extend coun- 
seling, nursing, and housekeeping services to 
the aging living in the community. 

6. Private institutions for the aging should 
expand their facilities wherever possible by 
constructing or remodeling nearby apart- 
ments or homes for use by the aging who are 
able to live independently with the help of 
the varied services.of the institution. 

7. Dwelling units for aging persons should 
be developed close to recreation and day-care 
centers for the aging, with access to shopping, 
library, restaurant, and medical facilities. 

8. Those municipalities of the county hav- 
ing a high percentage of the aging should 
undertake special study to make plans for 
meeting the housing needs of the aging either 
singly or in combination with nearby com- 
munities. 


Unattached individuals and large families 


What housing problems does the single, 
unattached person face? 

He or she, if under the age of 65, is not 
eligible for public housing, finds it almost 
impossible to rent good furnished rooms with 
or without cooking privileges; and, if a young 
person living away from home, finds it diffi- 
cult or impossible to find a residence club. 

What problems does the large family in 
the low or low-middle income group face? 

They find that houses or apartments to 
meet their needs are. almost impossible to 
locate; learn that landlords are reluctant to 
rent to families with children; seldom can 
get adequate space in public housing devel- 
opments, where applications often have to 
be rejected because of family size; some- 
times have to resort to furnished rooms, fre- 
quently sharing toilet and kitchen facilities 
with as many as 5 other families, and some- 
times have to break up the family, with the 
children going to friends or relatives or 
being placed in foster homes or institutions. 

The Committee on Housing Recommends 

1. Private buildérs in Westchester should 
recognize and be urged to meet the present 
shortage of apartments for single individ- 
uals and adequate units for large families. 

2. Municipalities should provide for the 
total needs of large families and single indi- 
viduals in any housing program undertaken 
with Government assistance. 

3. Adjoining apartments in multiple 
dwellings, whether public or private, should 
be so designed that they may be converted 
into varying sized units to accommodate 
very large and very small families. 

4. Communities should support the devel- 
opment of residence clubs to meet the hous- 
ing needs of single individuals who live 
apart from family groups. 

Nonwhite families 

“Housing is the only commodity in Ameri- 
ca, the acquisition of which is limited by 
race.” 

According to the 1950 Census: There were 
38,719 nonwhite people in Westchester. Of 
these, 38,061 were Negroes, 6 percent of the 
population. Of these, more than half lived 
in 22 of the 150 census tracts. These 22 
tracts are small in area, with a high density 
of population and a high incidence of sub- 
standard housing. 

According to the New York State Division 
of Housing: In a study made in 1952 of an 
area in Westchester where 70 percent of the 
population were Negroes, half of the dwell- 
ings were unfit for use or in need of major 
repairs for the minimum of decent living. 
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Can Nonwhite Families Find Adequate 
Housing? 


Very little. Although only a few isolated 
areas in Westchester still restrict residence 
on the basis of religion or national origin, 
very little progress has been made in widen- 
ing the housing choice for Negroes. Little 
rehabilitation has taken place in areas where 
Negroes can find housing. Regardless of in- 
come or status, Negroes generally are not able 
to buy or rent in all-white neighborhoods, 
and are almost excluded from the new hous- 
ing market. It is the Negro who suffers most 
from clearance for public improvements, 
condemnations, enforcement of zoning and 
building codes, and natural causes such as 
fires. Among occupants of substandard 
housirg, more Negroes than white people 
have incomes above $5,900. Many are not 
eligible to public housing because they are 
above income limits. Others now in public 
housing must move out because of increased 
earnings. 

The Committee on Housing Recommends 

1. In the sale or rental of housing there 
should be no discrimination as to race, color, 
creed or national origin. 

2. Opportunities should be open for all in 
the housing market, and builders, developers, 
brokers and lending institutions should make 
certain that no prospective buyer or renter 
is discriminated against on the basis of race, 
creed, or color, or because the home in which 
he seeks to live is in an area not presently 
occupied by others of his race, creed, or color. 

3. Organizations of appraisers, builders 
and real estate brokers should encourage 
membership from all races, colors and creeds. 

4. All official and voluntary organizations 
concerned with housing should promote pub- 
lic understanding of the principle that the 
housing supply should be open to all on the 
basis of ability to pay and should promote 
the equal right of all persons to available 
housing. 

5. Residents of changing neighborhoods 
should be encouraged to develop interracial 
cooperation and understanding regarding 
housing problems in order to insure a stable 
community. 

6. Public officials charged with community 
planning and redevelopment involving hous- 
ing should exercise their responsibilities to 
break down racial patterns which perpetuate 
segregation. 

7. Public housing should be built on va- 
cant and scattered sites, and the buildings 
should be of a size to be integrated readily 
into the surrounding neighborhood. 

8. Because the present housing supply 
available to low-income families and particu- 
larly to Negro families is being further re- 
duced by demolition for public purposes, ade- 
quate housing should be assured to all dis- 
placed families prior to the demolition of 
existing structures. 

9. Experience under the Metcalf-Baker 
Law, effective July 1, 1955, which makes it 
illegal in New York State to exclude anyone 
becausé of race, religion or national origin 
from multiple housing (10 or more units) 
financed by public aid, should be evaluated 
to determine the need for extension of its 
provisions. 





The Late Honorable Henderson Lanham 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 


my pleasure to serve on the Committee 
on Appropriations with HenpEerson Lan- 
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HAM. He was a thorough gentleman,.a 
kind and patient man of real convictions, 
a true friend, and an outstanding repre- 
sentative of his district and Nation. We 
shall miss him and join with our col- 
leagues in the fine tributes paid him here 
today. 





Eminent Domain Under a Treaty a 
Hypothetical Supreme Court Opinion 


EXTENSION OF = REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, pending 
disputes as to the advisability of limit- 
ing the international legislative effect of 
treaties have recently been stimulated by 
a pamphlet entitled “Peace Through 
Disarmament and Charter Revision,” as 
published in February of last year by Mr. 
Grenville Clark of the New York bar, 
and Prof. Louis B. Sohn of the Harvard 
Law School, and widely circulated 
throughout the world. They suggest 
wholesale revision of the United Nations 
Charter to put teeth into a detailed plan 
for enforced disarmament. One of their 
proposals is for establishment of a Uni- 
ted Nations Atomic Energy Authority 
with power to acquire all nuclear mate- 
rials in every country throughout the 
world by condemnation proceedings in 
the courts of the member nations. 

In the August 1957 issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal, Mr. Eber- 
hard P. Deutsch, an eminent constitu- 
tional lawyer of New Orleans, La., as- 
sumes the role of a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court as of the year 1960. In this 
hypothetical opinion, Mr. Deutsch con- 
siders the validity, under our present 
constitutional system, of such a treaty 
clause, providing for expropriation of 
land containing fissionable materials 
through proceedings assumed to have 
been filed in a Federal court in the State 
of Utah. 

Despite Mr. Deutsch’s personal views,,. 
I do not believe he intends his imper- 
sonated conclusions to be read strictly 
as a Satire. On the contrary, I think he 
made an honest effort to penetrate the 
minds of the members of the highest 
tribunal in the land as a result of his 
own analysis of the trend of previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the 
subject matter under discussion. 

The opinion of “Mr. Justice Deutsch” 
follows: 

This controversy arises from certain pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Convention, a 
multipartite treaty among various member 
nations of the United Nations. The con- 
vention was signed in behalf of this country 
on January 12, 1960, was ratified by the 
Senate on June 18 of the same year, and was 
proclaimed by the President on-June 27, 
1960. ; 


This treaty is the outcome of continued 
efforts, following on the heels of the first 
atomic explosion in 1945, to obtain some 
effective supranational control over the use 
of atomic energy, perticulasty for destructive 
and warlike purposes.* 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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. A feature of all of these efforts. has 
the idea that the supranational control 
must have absolute authority over all 
of uranium and other materials 
used in the production of atomic en 

The Convention at issue creates a 15-mem. 
ber Atomic Energy Authority as an in 
body of the United Nations. Details of 
organization of the authority are by and } 
irrelevant to the questions presented in this 
case. 

It may simply be noted that this country, 
in common with each other permanent mem. 
ber of the Security Council of the Uniteg 
Nations is permanently represented by 1 
member of the authority; that no nation may 
be represented by more than 1 member; ang 
that the authority is not responsible to this 
or any other individual nation, but only to 
the United Nations itself. 

We need not stop to describe the complex 
of powers and functions inherent in the au. 
thority. The exercise of but one of its func. 
tions is here concerned. 

Conformably to the concepts of those who 
have led the movement of which the Con- 
vention is the culmination, it is stated as 
one of the underlying principles of the Con- 
vention that the authority shall ultima 
control all sources of uranium and other ma- 
terials peculiarly adapted for use in the ee, 
duction of atomic energy. 

Such control is to be achieved through 
acquisition, by the authority in its dis. 
cretion, of actual ownership of land con- 
stituting such sources, as they are defined 
technically in the Convention. The Con- 
vention provides, broadly, that ownership 
is to be obtained through a process in the 
nature of condemnation or eminent domain 
proceedings, denominated in the Conven- 
tion and hereafter in this opinion as expro- 
priation, instituted and prosecuted in the 
national courts, and® by appropriate pro- 
cedure established by the laws, of the Na- 
tion within whose jurisdiction the expro- 
priated source lies. 

It is also provided that the Convention 
shall be binding on all parties who ratify it, 
without the necessity for implementation by 
national legislation. 

Acting by virtue of these provisions, the 
Authority, through its legal staff, instituted 
an expropriation proceeding with reference 
to the land here involved, in the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Utah, within which the property is sit- 


uated. The proceeding was instituted and 


has been prosecuted under the procedure 
provided in title 40, United States Code, sec- 
tion 257 and the following. : 

The owner of the property, the petitioner 
in this Court, appeared in and contested the 
expropriation proceeding. The district 
court, finding that the expropriated land is 
of the type comprehended within the tech- 
nical definition of the Convention—a find- 
ing which has not been contested before 
us—rejected petitioner’s objections. 

The judgment of the district court was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals. Because 
of the importance of the issues presented, we 
granted certiorari (— U. S.—). 

At the outset, we take up and dispose of 

preliminary contention of res 
This is that petitioner, having been awarded: 
compensation for his property, and 
no objection as to the sufficiency of the eom= 
pensation, has no interest in res 
capacity to effect the expropriation of 
which complaint is made. 

But condemnation, in this country at last, 
has never been considered a matter inv 
exclusively the value of the property 
demned. Mere willingness on a gov 
_ to pay the just value of property 

not ipso facto foreclose all questions of 
right to expropriate. 

In a republic such as ours, & 

condemnation 












silenced by the simple expedient of 
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nim the fair price of his land. Where gov- 
ernment exists and functions by the consent 
of the governed, the landowner remains en- 
titled to question the authority of govern- 
ment to take his land at all, 

A familiar example of such a question 
habitually raised by landowners and adjudi- 
cated by our courts, is whether a condemna- 
tion is had for a “public use.”* Under 
principles analogous to those which allow 
that question to be raised, we hold that pe- 
titioner is entitled, to raise the question of 
the authority’s power to expropriate his land; 
and pass to consideration of that issue. 

Petitioner raises no question here as to 
the procedural validity of the proceedings 
nad below, or as to the necessity of vesting 
actual ownership of uranium properties in 
the authority in order to secure to it the 
control over sources of atomic energy con- 
templated by the convention. 

In the light of the express affirmative pro- 
vision of the convention itself, mentioned 
above, we are not faced with the often vexa- 
tious question whether the instrument is 
gelf-executing.? Under article VI of the 
Constitution, the treaty is the “supreme 
law of the land” and-by its terms im- 
mediately operative throughout the United 
States without any implementing legislation 
by Congress. 

The only issue posed by petitioner is 
whether the Authority, an international 

‘pody created by treaty, may, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, validly be 
granted power under the treaty to expro- 
priate private property lying within the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

An initial serious problem in the dis- 
cussion of this issue is the extent to which 
this Court may call in question the validity 
of the provisions of a treaty which has duly 
been executed and ratified by the United 
States. 

It is precisely because of the extreme deli- 
cacy of the questions usually regulated in 
that manner, often incipient questions of 
war or peace, that the treaty-making func- 
tion was delegated under the Constitution 
to what may be deseribed as a special com- 
mittee consisted of the Chief Executive as- 
sisted by one house of the legistative branch,* 
perhaps to the complete exclusion of inter- 
ference by the judiciary. a 

In sum, once the agencies charged by the 
Constitution with making _treaties’ have, 
through a treaty, pledged the faith of this 
country to a given course of action, would it 
be consistent with the Constitution for. the 
judiciary to break that faith and perhaps 
gravely to imperil the external relations of 
this country, by effectively precluding com- 
Pliance with treaty commitments? 

Certainly, national courts have never taken 


Ao discharge their undertakings thereunder.® 
It is urged that very different considera- 
tions come into play when the issue pre- 
sented is as to the impact of a treaty to 
Which this country is a party, on the rights 
of its own citizens within its own territory. 
Much emphasis is laid on Mr. Justis Cur- 
tis’ dictum that “if the people 
much 


stitution as makes treaties their municipal 
law, no foreign with 
treaty exists could justly complain, 
is not a matter with which 
concern.” ¢ 

Reference is also made to the British prac- 
tice, under which no 
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proval is still required in Britain to make 
this Convention effective as domestic law, 
notwithstanding its self-executing terms,’ 
whereas in the United States this treaty is 
immediately effective as domestic or inter- 
nal law throughout the land. 

Even if it is true, as contended by peti- 
tioner, that this treaty will not be effective 
to authorize expropriation in Britain and 
most other countries of the world in the 
absence of implementing domestic legisla- 
tion, that argument fails here. It is no 
concern of this Court whether other coun- 
tries carry out the provisions of this treaty. 

It is of some significance that no provision 
of a treaty, at least insofar as affecting its 
operation as an international agreement, has 
heretofore been refused judicial enforcement 
by the courts of this country on grounds of 
constitutional invalidity.’ 

From earliest times, judicial disinclination 
to strike down treaties has been in. evidence. 

In 1796, in the leading early case involv- 
ing a treaty, Mr. Justice Chase doubted that 
“this Court possess(es) a power to decide, 
whether this article of the treaty is within 
the authority delegated to that body (Con- 
gress), by the articles of confederation”; and 
added that “if the Court possess a power to 
declare treaties void, I shall never exercise 
it, but in a very clear case indeed.”’ ” 

In 1829 in Foster v. Neilson, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall pointed out that “the judiciary 
is not that department of the Government 
to which the assertion of its interests against 
foreign powers is.confided; and its duty com- 
monly is to decide upon individual rights, 
according to those principles which the po- 
litical departments of the Nation have es- 
tablished. If the course of the Nation has 
been a plain one, its courts would hesitate 
to pronounce it erroneous.” " 

In 1915, in MacKenzie v. Hare, this Court 


ruled similarly.” 


In 1920, in Missouri v. Holland, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes stated for this Court that “it is 
open to question whether the authority of 
the United States (as the phrase is used with 
reference to treaties in the supremacy clause) 
means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention.” * 

This discussion merges by almost insensi- 
ble degrees into that of petitioner’s conten- 
tion. 

If this Court has power to refuse enforce- 
ment of provisions of a treaty, certainly that 


“power must be exercised with the most 


scrupulous caution, and only in cases of abso- 
lute irreconcilability of the treaty with some 
express provision of the Constitution. 

Broad dicta in older opinions of this-Court 
to the effect that “the treaty power, as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution,” is limited “by 
those restraints which are found in that 
instrument,” * and that the Federal jurisdic- 
tion, as confined to the powers delegated to 
the Federal Government by the Constitution, 
cannot “be enlarged under the treatymaking 
power,” * have been restricted by the deci- 
sion in Missouri v. Holland, in which a treaty 
was enforced on the narrow ground that it 
did “not contravene any prohibitory words 
to be found in the Constitution.” * 

This is the complete answer to petitioner’s 
argument based on the thesis that the Con- 
stitution delegates no power to the Federal 
Government to authorize a supranational 
authority to expropriate land within a State. 

We held directly, in Missouri v. Holland— 
and this holding is bulwarked by the words 
of Mr. Justice Sutherland in United States v. 
Curtiss Wright Export Corporation ™—that 

Federal 


souri v. Holland is not lessened because the 
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immediate enactment questioned in that 
case was a statute adopted in implementa- 
tion of a treaty.“ The statute was upheld by 
reason of vigor drawn by it from the treaty. 
We could not have sustained the statute 
without effectively holding valid the treaty 
which alone gave it constitutional life. 

It must be noted that our discussion of 
Missouri v. Holland, in Reid v. Covert,” dis- 
regarded the conclusion of Mr. Justice Holmes 


‘that “it is open to question whether the 


authority of the United States means more 
than the formal acts prescribed to make 
the convention”—a conclusion drawn by 
the learned justice from the distinction be- 
tween the constitutional provisions requir- 
ing statutes to be enacted “in pursuance of” 
the Constitution, while treaties are declared 
to be valid if made “under the authority of 
the United States.” 

Nor did we consider, in Reid vy. Covert, 
our earlier holding, in Pink v. Fleming, to 
the effect that the fifth amendment wes 
impotent as to an executive agreement deal- 
ing with matters of international concern.” 

It must further be confessed that we alco 
failed to consider and distinguish, in Reid 
v. Covert, the holding of this Court, in United 
States v. Curtiss Wright Export Corporation, 
supra, that the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are not limited, in the conduct of 
its foreign affairs, by the powers expressly 
delegated to it in the Constitution. 

It should likewise be noted that the opin- 
ions of the Court in Reid v. Covert were 
sharply divided, in reversal, on rehearing, of 
prior contrary opinions rendered by the 
Court itself in the same cases during the 
immediately preceding term. 

In any event, suffice it to say that the opin- 
ions of this court in Reid v. Covert dealt with 
a narrow state of facts in criminal prosecu- 
tions of peculiarly domestic concern, whereas 
we are here dealing with a subject of wide 
international import; and that in our dis- 
cussion of Missouri v. Holland, in the cited 
case, we stated expressly that “there the 
Court carefully noted that the treaty in- 
volved was not inconsistent with any spe- 
cific provisions of the Constitution” *"—a 
factor of particular significance in the case 
at bar. 

Nor are we disposed now to change the 
views crystallized in Missouri y. Holland. We 
cannot overlook the recent repeated refusals 
of the agencies of constitutional amend- 
ment, to give favor to proposals which would 
have overruled the doctrine of that case by 
limiting the Federal Government, in the 
exercise of all of its treatymaking powers, to 
the powers delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion.” 

By repudiating those attempts, the Amer- 
ican people have unmistakably stamped with 
their approval the principle of plenary Fed- 
eral power*in the field of. international rela- 
tions, restricted, if at all, only by express 
words of constitutional prohibition. 

No provision of the Constitution expressly 
prohibits the expropriation at issue. The 
statement by Mr. Justice Field that the 
treatymaking power cannot “authorize * * * 
a cession of any portion of the territory of” 
a State without its consent, is obiter dic- 
tum, perhaps not fully considered in all of 
its implications, and, applied literally, 
would lead to untold complications in the 
field of treaties of peace. 

The dictum that one sovereignty cannot 
condemn for the public use or benefit of 
another ™ is equally inapropos the question 
here to be resolved. ‘There can be no doubt 
that a sovereign can authorize condemnation 
for its benefit by another We decline to 
question the evident conclusion of the Pres- ° 
ident and the Senate that public purposes 
of the United States will be served by such 
expropriations as that at issue. 
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Finally, petitioner contends vigorously 
that, in the light of this country’s preemi- 
nence in the field, control of. atomic energy 
is not a proper subject for bargaining with 
other nations. Any doubt on this score * 
must similarly be deemed settled by the deci- 
sion of our treatymaking authority to deal 
wish the subject in an international agree- 
ment.* 

From what we have said, it follows that the 


convention is not invalid in its present ap-'‘ 


plication, and that the decision appealed 
from miust be, and is accordingly, affirmed. 


1 For partial documentation of these efforts, 
see Agreed Declaration of November 15, 1945, 
issue oy the President of the United States 
and tiv Prime Ministers of the United King- 
dom and of Canada; joint recommendation 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union, at the Moscow Con- 
ference on December 27, 1945; Baruch, Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy; Growth 
of a Policy, Department of State Publication 
2702, October 1946, and Speech by Bernard 
Baruch, Department of State Publication, 
2681, October 8, 1946; Report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Hydrogen 
Bomb, and International Controls: Tech- 
nique and Background Information, 8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., July 1950; Clark and Sohn, 
Peace Through Disarmament and Charter 
Revision (1956); and address by President 
Eisenhower before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organization, Depart- 
ment of State Publication, 5314, General 
Foreign Policy Series 85. 

*See 2 Nichols on Eminent Domain (New 
York, 1950) 419 et seq., sec. 7.1 ff., and 
cases collected therein. 

® See Chief Justice Marshall’s opinions in 
Foster and Neilson (2 Pet. 253 (1829)), and 
United States_v. Percheman (7 Pet. 51 
(1833) ), arriving at contrary answers to this 
question with respect to the same treaty. 

“The nature of foreign negotiations re- 
quires caution, and their success must often 
depend on secrecy; and even when brought 
to a conclusion a full disclosure of all the 
measures, demands, or eventual concessions 
which may have been proposed or contem- 
plated would be extremely impolitic; for this 
might have a pernicious influence on future 
negotiations, or produce immediate incon- 
veniences, perhaps danger and mischief, in 
relation to other powers. The necessity of 
such caution and secrecy was one cogent rea- 
son for vesting the power of making treaties 
in the President, with the advicé’and consent. 
of the Senate, the principle on which that 
body was formed confining it to a small 
number of members.” Message of President 
Washington, 1 Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents 194. See also the discussions re- 
ported at, e. g., 2 Farrand, Records of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 (1911) 
392-94 and 3 Farrand, op. cit., 250-51, 348. 
While much of the philosophy behind this 
reasoning has, in modern times, been rejected 
in favor of open negotiation of international 
agreements, the historical background of a 
constitutional provision cannot be ignored in 
its interpretation, at whatever epoch that 
interpretation takes place. 

®*“The question whether our Government is 
justified in disregarding its engagements 
with another nation is not one for the deter- 
mination of the courts.” The Chinese Ex- 
clusion case (130 U. S. 581, 602 (1899) ). 

* Taylor v. Morton, 2 Curtis 454 (CC Mass, 
1855), affd. 2 Black 481. 

7See Attorney General for Canada v. At-« 
torney General for Ontario ((1937) AC 326, 
347-48 (PC)). 

* Canada v. Ontario, cited in footnote 7; 
Canadian Bar Review, November, 1951, p. 
969; McNair, Treaties, Oxford 1938, pp. 7-8. 

* New Orleans v. United States, 10 Pet. 662 
(1836), may be exemplary of an “internal” 
facet of a treaty having no relation to its “ex- 
ternal” effectiveness. The question presented 
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in that case was whether any interest in cer- 
tain lands vested in the United States by vir- 
tue of the.treaty of cession of the Louisiana 
Territory by France; or whether such vesting 
was precluded by constitutional provisions 
limiting Federal powers, leaving title in the 
city of New Orleans. Other examples of “in- 
ternal” facets of treaties would seem to be 
embodied in such provisions of the Covenant 
of Human Rights as the guaranty of paid va- 
cations for workers. Justice Curtis may have 
had such situations in mind when he uttered 
the statement quoted in the text, supra. 

%” Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall. 199, 237 (1796). 
See also United States v. Reid, 73 F. 2d 153, 
155 (9th Cir. 1934): “It is doubtful if courts 
have power to declare the plain terms of a 
treaty void and unenforceable, thus compell- 
ing the nation to violate its pledged word, 
and thus furnishing a casus belli to the other 
contracting power.” 

112 Pet. 253, 307 (1829). 

312 239 U. S. 299, 311 (1915). 

% 252 U.S. 416, 433 (1920). 

"4 Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 258, 267 (1890). 

%* United States v. New Orleans, 10 Pet. 
662, 763 (1836). 

6 252 U.S. at 433. 

17 299 U. S. 304, 315-16, 318 (1936). 

%Cf. Chafee, Stop Being Terrified of 
Treaties, 38 A. B. A. J. 731, 732, footnote 5 
(1952). 

1° 353 U.S. (June 10, 1957). 

»” 315 U.S. 203, 226 et seq. 

21353 U.S. at p. —. 

See debates in, and action by, the Sen- 
ate, on consideration of S. J. Res. 1, on report 
by Senate Judiciary Committee, 83d Congress, 
ist session, 100 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD _pas- 
sim, 2251. 

*% Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258, 267 
(1890) ). 

* Kohl v. United States (91 U. S. 367, 373- 
74 (1875)). 

2 See Olson v. United States (292 U. S. 246 
(1934) ); Latinette v. St. Louis (201 Fed. 676 
(CA 7-1912)); Hagerla v. Mississippi Power 
Co. (202 Fed. 776 (SD Iowa-1913)). By the 
treaty of 1905 between the United States and 
Panama, this country was empowered to con- 
demn land in Panama to form the Canal 
Zone. 83 Stat. 2234. In 1947, Congress ap- 
proved an agreement between the United 
States and the United Nations Organization, 
which contemplated condemnation by this 
country of land for use by the Organization. 
Public Law 357, 80th Cong., Ist ses. 

* Cf. “Mr. SmirHey. Mr. Backus * * * is 
it your contention that the control of atomic 
energy is a matter essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States?” 
“Mr. Backus. I would say it could well be so; 
yes.” Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on February 19, 
1953, 82d Cong., Ist sess., pages 210-11. 

* Cf. Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (246 
U. S. 297, 302 (1918)): “The conduct of the 
foreign relations of our Government is com- 
mitted by the Constitution to the executive 
and legislative—‘the political”—departments 
of the Government, and the propriety of 
what may be done in the exercise of this 
political power is not subject to judicial in- 
quiry or decision.” And see Girard y. U. S. 
July 8, 1957. See also Moskowitz, Is the 
U. N.’s Bill of Human Rights Dangerous? 35 
A. B. A. J., 283, 285 (1949): “Once a matter 
has become, in one way or another, the subj- 
ect of regulation by the United Nations * * * 
that subject ceases to be a matter being es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the member states’”; and State Department 
Publication 3972, Foreign Policy Series 26: 
“There is no longer any real distinction be- 
tween ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ affairs.” Even 
while the Constitution was being form: 
ulated, Madison did “not think it possible 
to enumerate all the cases in which such ex- 
ternal regulations would be necessary.” 3 
Elliott’s Debates (2d ed. 1836) 470. 
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Scene 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. * Mr. Speaker, on No. 
vember 14, 1957, I had the pleasure of 
addressing the 64th fall convention of 
the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, at Miami Beach, Fla, 
My remarks on that occasion were as 
follows: 

The topic Savings Banks and the Wash- 
ington Scene could easily be assigned ty 
the subject matter for discussion at each 
daily session of a full: week’s conference, ~ 

It will be quite impossible for me to even 








touch upon all the problems inherent in 


that title in the brief time I intend to take 
from the more pleasant tasks calling for 
your attention. 

No doubt, many of you would give up golf, 
swimming, or even gin (both kinds) to talk 
about the determined efforts to tax mutual 
savings banks and how to nfeet those efforts, 
If so, may I suggest that you ask Congress. 
man KeocH to lead that discussion. Not 
only is he a savings-bank trustee, but more 
important, he is a very able member of the 


powerful House Ways and Means Committee 


which has jurisdiction over the subject. He 
is waging a valiant fight on your behalf. He 
needs and deserves your cooperative support, 

The issue of Government regulation of in- 
terest rates on FHA and VA mortgages’ as 
against letting the market fix the rate can be 
argued for days. My own reaction to that 
has been many times expressed in the sug- 
gestion that until the banks and insurance 
companies and mortgage investors take over 
and own FHA as a private institution, you 
will be compelled to submit to Government 
control. Insurance, whether of credit or of 
anything else, should be private enterprise. 
“The Government does not belong in that 
business or any other, except as an emer- 
gency measure or when private enterprise 
fails to do the required job. Insurance of 
mortgages has proved itself as a good paying 
operation. It is time that the business com- 
munity took over that field of endeavor. 
Savings banks have a long and creditable 
history, particularly in New York State. 
They have rendered a fine-and an im 
service to American economic history. They 
can have a broader and greater influence for 
good in the future, if only they do not rest 
on their laurels. 

As in most things, there fs no standing 
still. You either move forward or you stag- 
nate. Remember the past, only so that you 


may improve its virtues, and eliminate ‘its 


mistakes. 
If that is reminiscent of what you heard 


from our great superintendent of banks, i 
George Mooney, yesterday, I hope that you 


will agree with me that his was one of the 


most vigorous statements made to any a 


sociation of this kind by a high and impor- 
tant Government official. He is rendering 
@ great service to our State and to Om 
country. 


Phare ate. moany Seide tat resiain ae 


explored that are definitely related to your 
functions. a 
To mention but one—recent events I 
highlighted the need for college and f 
college education. ‘The drawback to DI 












the scientific fields, is lack of evs 
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Ien’t that your business? I readily con- 


cede that by promoting thrift you try,to fill. 


that need. 

But that isn’t enough. Why can't you de- 
yelop a program to lend-money to students, 
repayable when they begin to earh their 
way in life. 

You have ample precedent, with proof of 
success. We had such a national Govern- 
ment program and the losses were less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the interest earned. 
If the Federal Government was able to 
operate such a venture at a profit, you can do 
an even better job. 

Permit me now to turn to my own present 
I hope you will make it yours. 

The only novelty that I can claim for it, 
fs that I was the first Member of Congress to 
introduce a bill on the subject. 

I refer, of course, to H. R. 4296, to estab- 
lish a national mutual savings bank system. 

After its introduction I learned that many 
persons had been thinking and talking 
about the matter for a long time. I want 
you to know that I have no pride of author- 
ship and am not wedded to any detail of the 
bill. In that connection it is well to remem- 
ber that I am only one Member of the Con- 
gress, and the bill as it is finally reported will 
have to meet with the approval of a majority 
of the Members of both Houres of Congress. 
It is strange that although you have a na- 
tional association of savings banks, there is 
no national system of mutual savings banks. 
One might ask “why a national association 
when you have mutual savings banks in 


‘ only 17 States, none in 31 States, and none 
. in any of the Territories. The sponsorship 


of the principle of this bill will amply justify 
the purpose of that association. Let me 
give you a friendly warning—time is usually 
on the side of the opponents of proposed leg- 
islation. You can study this bill to death. If 
you make it a 5-year project, you might as 
well abandon it before you start. 

No one admits more readily than I, the 
immediate need for an overall monetary 
study of our fiscal affairs on every level. But 
if you want to be realistic about it, you must 
also agree with me when I say that a mone- 
tary commission, if and when appointed, will 
take from 2 to’5 years to complete their 
studies and bring in reports that the Congress 


may act on. 
The climate will never be better for such 
legislation. Next May may be too late. 


Those who are interested in the eriactment 
of this legislation should lose no time in 
unifying their forces and making known to 
their representatives of both Houses of Con- 
gress their desire to see this principle en- 
acted. That should be coupled with requests 


concerned may present their views and the 
groundwork may be laid for working out de- 
tails satisfactory to all concerned. 

The dual banking system is now so firmly 
embedded in our banking legislation that it 
is taken for granted. I have never heard of 
.” bill having been introduced to challenge 


Congressmah Brent Srences, the very dis- 


tinguished chairman of the House Banking 


and Currency Committee—to whom I have 
already referred—only a few weeks ago, in 


_ &ddressing a bankers’ group, referred to the 


dual system of banking as “within the 
American Constitution of checks and bal- 
ances.” 

Iam delighted that among your guests 
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respects-to him. Despite our political dif- 
ferences, if I had had the appointing pow- 


er, I would have readily named him to the 


high post which he now holds as chairman 
of the board of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. He brings to that office 
not only character and integrity but a vast 
fund of knowledge and experience, coupled 
with a strong desire to improve the opera- 
tions of that Corporation in the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

Now Jesse, you know why I wouldn't let 
you see my ativance copy of the rpsech. I 
know you would probably have blue pen- 
ciled that. ; 

No one can speak more vigorously than he 
did in September, 1957, when he said that he 
“would make special efforts to reconcile con- 
fiicting problems” in banking operations and 
practices, and “protect at all times the dual 
banking system.” 

Implicit in all these statements of policy 
is the fact that we do have a dual banking 
system. Few have stopped to consider, how- 
ever, that we have one, only in part. 

I hope we can enlist the aid of those and 
other distinguished proponents of the sys- 
tem in making it @ genuine dual banking 
system. 

We have State and Federal chartering and 
supervision of credit unions. We have State 
and Federal chartering and supervision of 
savings and loan associations. We have 
State and Federal chart*.iug and supervision 
of commercial banks. 

Why do we not have it as to savings banks? 

My bill attempts to supply the omission. 

As to those who object to the enlargement 
of Federal regulation, let me say this: There 
have been complaints, some well-founded, 
some not so well-founded, directed against 
the activities of the banking authorities on 
the national level. The same type of com- 
plaints have been leveled against one or 
more of the banking authorities on the State 
level. ; 

The fear of Federal control and regulation 
of banking has been minimized, if not en- 
tirely eliminated, by the manner of opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System and of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. No 
one pretends that either is perfect. Both 
can be improved. 

Does anyone know of anything better to 
take their place? That the answer is “no”’ is 
found in the fact that so many of the 
State institutions have voluntarily become 
members, and continue to be a part, of those 

tions. 

All national banks and all State banks are 
authorized to carry savings accounts. There 
are one or more savings and loan associa- 
tions operating under Federal charter in 
every State in the Union. There are only 
2 States out of the 48 which-do not have 
State savings and loan associations. 

All of these organizations compete for the 
savings dollar. I think no one can safely 
challenge the statement that some of this 
competition can be properly labeled unfair. 
Mind you, I use the word “unfair,” not the 
word “illegal.” At least a part of the blame 
for the unfairness of that competition can 
be charged to the difference between Federal 
and State statutory provisions and regula- 
tions. 

In my opinion, a National Mutual Savings 
Bank Act would go far toward eliminating 
unfair competition, and would tend to bring 
into line the legal requirements that should 


my bill, H. R. 


4296, I made no pretense, nor do I now, that 


: either in form or substance. 
I know that after study and after hearing 
of those interested in the principle 

ee ees oe be im 
the minimum or maximum 


‘number of directors should be is of no real 


portance in talking about the principle 
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of the matter. Similarly, the percentage of 
reserves that should be required, the kind 
of investments that should be permitted 
with the funds, while important, are obvi- 
ously subsidiary to the main question. The 
enactment of a bill such as mine, will ac- 
complish many things, all of them, in my 
opinion, good, none of them bad. For in- 
stance, it will-give to the people in 41 States 
an opportunity to create savings banks whose 
sole purpose in life will be to encourage 
thrift. 

This will come at a time when the one 
thing that all economists agree upon is that 
one means of beating inflation is to de- 
crease spending by increasing savings. 

I think I am the fourth man to say that 
in almost that precise language at this con- 
ference. An expanding economy demards 
the necessary tools. One important tool is 
money. Your institutions have been, and 
must continue as one source of supply. “nis 
bill will strengthen our economy by im- 
proving your operations. 

Another good thing that will be accom- 
plished will be to put strong pressure on 
State legislatures, to liberalize their branch 
banking restrictions so as to give to savings 
banks the same privileges as are accorded 
to commercial banks. 

The third accomplishment, and as to this 
I realize there may be some disagreement as 
to its desirability, would be to afford to the 
savings and loan associations of the country 
an opportunity to be converted into savings 
banks. 

At first blush the savings bankers may 
object that that would serve only to create 
more competition for the savings banks. 
Actually it would not create more competi- 
tion than competition is already there. It 
would, however, set up the same standards 
for the competitors. 

I believe that savings bankers must agree 
with me that everyone would gain rather 
than lose if savings-bank requirements be- 
come the standards for savings and loan 
associations. 

Another benefit to be obtained, and h-re 
too, there is room for disagreement, is that 
the savings banks would improve their com- 
petitive position vis-a-vis the commercial 
banks. 

It is my firm conviction that savings, 
whether in savings banks, loan associations, 
or in commercial banks, should be invested 
primarily in long-term obligations. Com- 
mercial bank funds should be primarily in- 
vested in short-term obligations. If com- 
mercial banks are to continue to take sav- 
ings accounts, and I believe they should be 
allowed to, they should be restricted, how- 
ever, as to where they invest those moneys. 

These restrictions should be the same for 
all savings funds, no matter where deposited. 

It was my privilege to meet with your 
committee, which was assigned the task of 
reviewing my bill. We exchanged ideas 
freely and frankly. I have read with great 
interest its report. I hope that each of you 
will do so at the earliest possible moment. 
It is as fine a piece of work as I have ever 
seen. It demonstrates what men of good 
will can do when they approach a legislative 
problem constructively. 

Someone asked, “Isn’t that lobbying?” 
Let me take long enough to tell you that 
lobbying is as much a part of our American 
way of life as the Bill of Rights. Of course, 
it is a privilege that is occasionally abused. 
Then it makes the headlines, and the respec- 
table and respected lobbyist gets a black- 
eye. But we do not repeal the constitution 
because a criminal occasionally excapes 
punishment. 

My colleagues and I can spot the off-color 
lobbyist very quickly. We make short shrift 
of him. But the lobbyist who calls on us 
and fairly and honestly presents the pros 
and cons of a situation is a useful citizen 
who finds our doors are always open to him. 
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In this vastly complicated and troubled 
world of ours no one man and no one leg- 
islator, can hope to have all the answers. 
We must depend for much of our enlighten- 
ment upon those who know the specific 
problems; that is the proper function of 
the honorable lobbyist. 

I return to your committee’s report. The 
thought bears repetition, that pleasing as 
the details of the bill may be to some of us, 
our pleasure will not get the bill enacted. 
No matter how pleasant it may be to have 
your cooperation, that will not get the bill 
‘enacted. I have only one vote. I would 
like to sponsor a bill, however, that has the 
maximum support of the industries in- 
volved.. Then we will get the maximum of 
support of the Congress. 

It is indicated that most of your recom- 
mendations will meet with my approval and 
that I will probably endorse all of them. I 
base that feeling on the fact that your rec- 
ommendations are prompted by your prac- 
tical experience in your operation of the 
thrift system. There, too, however, I realize 
that different experiences cause different re- 
actions. After full and free discussion of 
your recommendations you may change 
some of them. 

I remind you that progress in the legis- 
lative field is accomplished by compromise. 
By taking the middle ground we can bring 
forth a good bill that should be acceptable 
to the vast majority of all concerned. I 
doubt whether we can get unanimity of 
opinion as to anything except the principle. 
Let’s agree on what we all think would do 
the best job and then move forward. Per- 
sonally, I like your suggestion that the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, rather than 
the Comptroller of the Currency, be the 
chartering afid supervising agency. The 
Comptroller of the Currency deals mainly 
with commercial banks. Without impugn- 
ing the integrity or motives of any past, 
present, or future Comptroller, we can agree 
that that office is attuned to the thinking of 
the commercial banks. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board deals solely with thrift 
institutions, knows their problems and is 
acclimated to that field of endeavor. This 
issue should be resolved by the institutions 
themselves. I am certain that the Congress 
would rather not be required to decide that 
question for you. 

Rather than the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, you suggest that the 
insuring authority should be the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. I concur, 
but with reservations. 

There is considerable sentiment in support 
of changing the composition of the Board 
of FDIC so as to remove the Comptroller 
of the Currency from membership thereon. 
The insuring organization should be inde- 
pendent of the chartering and supervisory 
agency. Such separation of authority will 
eliminate any conflict of interest and make 
for better management and efficiency in both 
organizations. While subscribing to that 
school of thought, I do not, however, take 
the position that FDIC shall be named. in 
my bill, as the insuring agency, only if the 
desired change is accomplished. If we must 
wait for such a change in FDIC we can do 
so without impairing the effectiveness of 
my bill. 

I hope that your association will approve 
at least that part of your committee report 
which endorses another one of my oft- 
repeated statements, to wit: “that the pub- 
lic sees much more of similarity than of 
difference between” savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations, and that you 
“stand roughly upon the same competitive 
plane.” 

Based on the premise you and the savings 
and loan associations can move forward to 
quickly establish a national mutual savings 
bank system which will be of tremendous 
benefit to our Nation. 
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Here too there will have to be some give 
and take as between the privileges and re- 
strictions imposed upon the two types of 
institutions. The compromise must be one 
which will promote the best interests of the 
country regardless of whether the one type of 
institution will have to submit to the great- 
er restriction that applies to the other or, 
conversely, one type of institution will at- 
tain the greater liberality that now applies 
to the other. To, be specific as to-enly one 
of these differences: most States are more 
restrictive in the granting of charters to 
savings and loan associations than the na- 
tional system. The national system is more 
liberal in the granting of applications for 
new branches than most of the States. ‘Lhe 
State savings banks are being restricted in 
establishing new branches. These matters 
must be resolved not on the basis of diifer- 
ence in legislative enactment but on the 
basis of community need and community 
interest, as well as the broader aspect of-the 
national interest. 

If as the result of the enactment of my 
bill, we eventually get one national insur- 
ance agency insuring all thrift institutions, 
the result must be greater efficiency at less 
cost. Surely you will concede that there is 
at least some justification for the complaint 
that savings and loan associations should 
not pay a higher rate of assessment than the 
savings banks pay. Pardon me, but I used 
the wrong word—F. D.I. C. Act levies assess- 
ments; the F. S. and L. I. C. Act charges 
premiums. Isn’t it strange, however, that 
the latter act levies the premiums on with- 
drawable and repurchasable shares and de- 
posits while the F. D. I. C. Act charges the 
assessments on all deposits. 

I hope you get my point. In trying to 
create distinctions where no differences exist, 
you merely succeeded in quibbling about 
words. 

The practical approach dictates that you 
and the savings and loan associations co- 
ordinate your thinking. You are all thrift 
institutions serving the public by encour- 
aging savings. Whether you pay dividends 
or interest on shares or deposits is unim- 
portant. You are. the mainstay of our free 
economy by making it possible for our citi- 
zens tv own their own homes. You do that 
by investing the money which the owners 
of your institutions leave with you. 

If you combine your efforts and show the 
Congress you want this bill, nothing can 
stop you from getting it. There are savings 
and loan associations in the State and, I 
dare say, in the district of every one of the 
30 members of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. In addition, there are 
savings banks in the State and, I am ‘sure, 
in the district, of 14 of the 30 members of 
that committee. 

Surely you can see how effective a lobby- 
ing job your combined organizations can do 
if you will put. your minds to it. 

The only objectors to this bill can be the 
commercial banks. If the objection does 
come from that source it will be because of 
shortsightedness on the part of commercial 
bankers. They are not thrift institutions 
and cannot do the job that is demanded by 
the American public of thrift institutions. 
The only competition commercial banks can 
give the-savings institutions is by means 
of the interest rate. The need for money 
prompts the commercial banks today to in- 
crease that rate. In doing it they overlook 
the reason for the present statutory pro- 
hibition against commercial banks paying 
and interest on demand deposits. 

As soon as the tight-money situation 
changes, the commercial banks will be com- 
pelléd to lower their interest rates on sav- 
ings and time deposits. In their shortsight- 
edness, the commercial bankers overlook the 
fact that the time deposit, on which they 
pay interest, is merely a temporary immo- 
bilization of commercial funds. They are 











not the type of deposits sought by thritt 
institutions. Excluding time deposits, 
savings accounts, no matter what 
should be channeled into long-term invest. — 
ments, and that should be done by law ang” 
regulation if necessary. 


The commercial bankers should be your 
allies and not your opponents, not only ag 
to the principle of this legislation but alsg 
in your fight for an extension of branches 
within the State of New York. 

If I were the biggest and most important «© © 
customer of any business enterprise that wag __ 
opposing my just demands for the pri 
to expand and broaden my service, I would 
find someone who would appreciate my trade 
and_not try to destroy it or to limit it. Ih 
my opinion, savings banks, certainly in New 
York State are the biggest, the best, and 
the most important customers of the com. 
mercial banks. If I were a savings banker 
I wouldn’t do business with any commercia] 
banker who wouldn’t commit himself in 
writing to furthering my proper objectives 
which, as to the savings banks, is delineated 
by statute to the service of the public. z 






















































































Fellowships and Scholarships for 
Scientific Study 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21, 1956, I introduced a bill, H. R. 11330, 
which provided for $10 million a year to 
be made available to the Secretary of 
Defense to be spent on fellowships and 
scholarships for scientific study or scien- 
tific work in the mathematical, physical, 
biological, engineering, and other sci- 
ences at accredited nonprofit American 
or nonprofit foreign institutions ‘of 
higher education. Such selections were 
to be made on the basis of ability. 

I am reintroducing the same bill but 
providing for $20 million to be spent in 
this same way. 

This will make available somewhere 
upward of five-thousand-odd fellow- 
ships and graduate scholarships in these 
most important sciences. They will be 
given in both basic research and in re- 
search which is necessary to immediate 
defense problems. 

This bill will have the effect of doing 
two things. First, it will furnish a new 
hard core of science graduates in fields 
where we presently are particularly 
short of skilled personnelk— It will furs 
nish a tremendous amount of new 
knowledge and incentive in fields which 
are today going begging. Research 
fields close to our defense problem 
be stimulated. Basic fundamental 
search will receive a tremendous 
under this program. . 

i halon bast ot tay thera coll 
conducted will be done at American uni+ » 
versities where those directing it 
have access to some of the best men 
their fields. Our universities will 
immensely. Our Government will in 
this way purchase the facilities, 
and assistance of the best minds in 
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respective fields at only a small fraction 
of the real cost. : 
There is ample precedent for the pro- 
posals contained in this bill. Its fore- 
runners are the National Science Foun- 
gation, Fulbright scholarships, and the 
research provisions of the Atomic Energy 


Act. ; 

It is hardly necessary to go into the 
real reason for this bill. 

In my statemént of May 21, 1956, I set 
forth how Russia is outproducing Amer- 
ica in engineers, technicians, and scien- 
tists. ‘These are the people who will keep 
our peacetime economy growing and ex- 
panding, but they are even more vital to 
victory in the ideological war which we 
are now waging. They areindispensable 
to a pushbutton war fought with rockets 
and thermonuclear weapons. 

To show the Kremlin’s plan I again 
quote what Nikita S. Khrushchev had to 
say on this subject: 

We don’t have to fight. Let us have peace- 
ful competition and we will show you where 
the truth lies. * * * Victory is ours. 


However, Russia will fight if we become 
too weak. 

For example, the Soviet Union from 
1928 to 1953 turned out 150,000 more en- 
gineers than the United States. America 
and Russia each have about 520,000 grad- 
uate engineers available. .The Soviet 
Union has about 300,000 in engineering 


schools to 194,000 for the United States. 


The Soviet Union graduated 53,000 engi- 
neers in 1954 to 23,000 for the United 
States, or over twice’ as many engineers 
and scientists that year ‘as the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union’s rate of increase in 


training of. scientists and engineers is- 


about 35 percent a year, while America’s 
rate of increase in the number of scien- 
tists, technicians, and engineers is going 
to be under 5 percent a year. 

Even more striking is the fact that the 
Soviet Union has all of its 520,000 engi- 
neers at work as engineers, while in the 
United States only some 360,000 of our 
520,000 who are qualified are working as 
engineers. 

China's rate of increase in the number 
of its engineers is 200 percent in less 
than 5 years. In America we will in- 
erease the number of our engineers to 
only 900,000 while Russia will have 1.2 
Million in 5 years. In my 1956 state- 
ment I said: ; z 

We read constantly that Russia’s ability to 
Produce the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile surpasses our Own. We recently discov- 
ered to our surprise that Russia's Air Force 
is equal to our own in quality and superior 
i numbers in all types of aircraft. 


prestige suf- 
fered by the United States at the time 
of Sputniks I and Il. ; 

Ee The passage of this bill is 

_ Recessary to survival of this country. I 
ee tobe it will receive early and favorable 
ration, ~ ‘ 


—_ 
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A Word About Education 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Brooklyn Tablet, under date of De- 
cember 14, 1957: 

A Worp Asovut EpDUCATION—URGEs EFFICIENT 

ScHOOL SYSTEM—PERVERSION OF EDUCATION 

Scorep In LETTER BY AUGUSTIN RUDD 


Since it has become apparent that our 
public educational system is failing to pro- 
vide adequate courses in basic knowledge, 
particularly in subjects essential to careers 
in engineering and the sciences, demands 
are coming from all over the Nation for 
remedial measures. But first we should un- 
derstand the causes of this ‘tragic condition, 
especially that it does not stem from the 
traditional education system which has 
served us so well for generations. It is a 
perversion of that system, imposed on it by 
the new educationists who have steadily in- 
creased their influence during the last 3 
decades. 

What is needed is the return to an intel- 
leectual attitude toward public school educa- 
tion including a respect for man’s experience 
through the ages, a sense of true values and 
@ modicum of commonsense. Here are a 
few of the progressivists’ theories or doc- 
trines which determine in large degree the 
curricula of most of our public schools: 

Social aims should replace the acquisition 
of basic knowledge as the main purpose of 
the public schools. To this end social-science 
courses should be the core of the curriculum. 
This means the direct downgrading of his- 
tory, geography, and civics, and the neglect 
of mathematics and the liberal arts in gen- 
eral, to make room in the curricula for 
social aims and life-adjustment subjects. 


SUBORDINATE TO CHILD 


Knowledge can be acquired only by activity 
or external stimuli, not through books or the 
experience of others. Learning must be ac- 
quired without drill, concentration, or any 
sustained effort which might become irk- 
some to the child. 

In school the child must be happy, whether 
or not he learns. ‘Self-expresison should be 
given full play. Discipline is anathema. A 
teacher's authority and ability often are sub- 
ordinated to the child’s will. 

Schoolchildren of 12 to 14 years can be 
entrusted with the important responsibility 
of choosing their subjects. Promotion and 


- even graduation should be automatic, re- 


gardless of proficiency, on the theory that 
all are equally industrious, ambitious, and 
worthy. , 

Policies and courses based on standards 
and verities, tested through centuries of hu- 
man experience, now are of doubtful value. 
Conversely, the new educationists worship 
at the shrine of change. History is eclipsed 
in the emphasis on contemporary life and 
the mania for anything new. And courses 
of immediate rather than deferred value have 
undermined the classics and most of the lib- 
eral arts. A teacher’s professional mastery 
of his subject is regarded as far less impor- 
tant than are endless courses in pedagogy. 

These are only a few of the ideas woven 
into the fabrie of the new education by John 
Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, George S. 
Counts, Harold Rugg, Ernest O. Melby, and 
scores of their colleagues or disciples. 
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The powerful educational hierarchy has 
imposed a program so unsuited to our Re- 
public that it could end only in failure. Mil- 
lions of our youths have not only been denied 
the basic education to which they are en- 
titled but have been trained under policies 
which offered no incentive for ability, in- 
dustry and ambition. 


FAILURE OF PROGRAM 


At the very time when it was obvious to all 
that the world needed more and more, engi- 
neers, scientists and other specialists, our 
educational leadership contrived to change 
aur public-school system to produce fewer 
and fewer. But this is only one measure cf 
failure. The shocking inability of millions 
of children to read, write and-spell adequate- 
ly handicaps them in any walk of life. 

What can be done? The goal, of course, 
is a changed attitude toward educational 
values all along the line. Obviously the 
piace to start is with the leadership responsi- 
ble for this wretched record. 

Until these progressive-new educationists 
have been publicly repudiated and shorn of 
their influence in our communitits we can 
hardly expect an important change in public 
attitude, because so few people understand 
where the recponsibility rests. Care must 
be taken that the cure of this condition 
does not fall to those who caused it. The 
sputnik did not create a new educational 
problem; it dramatized one 39 years in the 
making. 

Never in our history has there been such 
a need and opportunity for able educational 
leadership—genuime, scholarly schoolmen 
who are proud of an honored profession and 
are willing to fight to restore our public- 
school system to the prestige it enjoyed for 
generations and to the efficiency which 
caused it to be respected as one of the great 
bulwarks of our liberties. 

AvuGusTIN G. Rupp, 
Educational Committee Chairman, 
New York Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution. 
New Yorn, November 25, 1957. 





Education and Wor!d Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


KON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Gary 
Post-Tribune, of Gary, Ind., contributes 
the following editorial to guide our 
thoughts on some of our future educa- 
tional problems. 

One of the unfortunate results of the 
last. session of Congress was the 6-vote 
defeat of the 5-year school construction 
aid bill. We should realize that a child 
must have a grade school education be- 
fore high school and then on to college 


for scientific education: 


THE COLLEGE AID PROGRAM 


The best thing about the administration’s 
emergency school program is that it provides 
@ platform on which to discuss what action 
Congress should take. There doubtless will 
be changes in the program, but it appears 
reasonably certain that some steps will be 
taken at the national level to stimulate 
scientific studies. 

It is notable that the administration's 
Proposals are generally paralleled by those 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
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composed of ieading American educators, 
which were drafted quite independently. 

The emphasis in the Federal plan, as out- 
lined by Welfare Secretary Marion B. Fol- 
som, is on improving and extending tests 
for seeking out gifted students and on pro- 
viding scholarships for thousands of top 
students who otherwise might not get to 
college. 

One of the bad points of our system of 
higher education, as it now operates, is its 
waste of the country’s best young .brains. 
Thousands of high school graduates, in the 
top rank academically, fail to go on to col- 
lege because they can’t afford it. The Na- 
tion loses the contributions they might 
make by reason of getting college educa- 
tion. 

The Folsom proposal calls for Federal 
finance each year, over a 4-year period, of 
10.000 undergraduate scholarships and for 
1,000 to 1,500 graduate fellowships. The 
project, white a big one, will meet only a 
small part of the need. However, there 
already is an increase in scholarship funds 
from private sources. 

Some other forms of scholarship aid prob- 
ably will get consideration when the pro- 
gram reaches Congress. There have been 
suggestions for Federal loans to students 
rather than outright gifts, and also for tax 
exemptions to the parents of students. 

Congress should remember, however, that 
scholarships are not without their problems 
so far as the private colleges are concerned. 
A student’s tuition usually pays only about 
half the cost of his schooling. A scholarship 
will help him, but who will pay the other 
half of his bill? The private institutions 
must look with apprehension at any large 
increase in the number of -.student grants. 

A number of private scholarship programs 
have met this situation by making direct 
grants to the colleges equal to the aid given 
to the students themselves. 

The Folsom program calls for grants to 
the States on a matching basis for improving 
aptitude tests and for giving high school 
students better counsel and guidance. We 
do not want to impress students into certain 
lines of study, as is the Russian. But, on 
the other hand, if we are to give them free 
rein in making their decisions, we should 
give them the best possible assistance in 
their choices. 

Matching funds also would be offered to 
strengthen State programs in science and 
mathematics. As Folsom pointed out, many 
States have special units devoted to such 
subjects as home economics and agriculture, 
but only eight give special attention to 
mathematics and science, the area in which 
the Nation has been lagging. 


There is nothing new in the problems with 
which the Folsom program attempts to cope. 
We have been talking about them for some 
years, long before Sputnik. But Sputnik 
jolted us into a realization that we must do 
much more than talk. So there appears a 
considerable public readiness today to do 
something along the lines Folsom proposes, 
perhaps to do much more than he will ask 
of Congress. 





The Late Honorable Jere Cooper 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 
. , OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1958 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the many friends of Jerr Cooper 
in expressing my sorrow at his untimely 
passing 
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I subscribe to every tribute which has 
been paid him here today. , JERE COOPER 
represented the finest as a man and as a 
statesman. He was able, industrious, 
sincere, and courageous. 

His death is a great loss to the Nation, 
and his record here will always be a 
challenge to all. 

I join in expressing my sincere sym- 
pathy to his relatives and friends. 





Sovereignty and Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW. YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14,1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend-my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable James A. Farley at the 
world trade dinner of the 44th national 
foreign trade convention held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 
on November 20, 1957: 

SOVEREIGNTY AND INTEGRITY 


It is no mere coincidence that the greatest 
contributions to civilization have been made 
by those nations which have most ‘actively 
engaged in foreign trade. 

People engaged in international trade and 
commerce have the materials for broad and 
inspiring education in their day-to-day busi- 
ness. They meet and learn to understand 
new ideas. They learn a diversity of lan- 
guages and the literature written in those 
languages. They make a multitude of new 
friends, which results in valuable and inter- 
esting experiences. They find ther imagira- 
tion stirred to its utmost, and their hori- 
zons—scientific and cultural—expanded to 
worldwide limits. 

They learn the degree to which nations 
must be dependent upon each other for 
mutual prosperity. Above all, such .inter- 
relations make for the keeping of peace 
among the peoples of the earth. 

But international trade relations bring to 
the front rivalries that may endanger all 
these benefits. For over the centuries an 
international struggle has gone on for the 
raw materials essential to maintain national 
economies in their march up the steep grade 
to national prosperity. 

War, especially, a war of the worldwide 
proportions of the struggle between -1939 and 
1945, is the deadly enemy of all that inter- 
national trade and intercourse creates. 
Thus the free world. has been laboring since 
1945 to establish investment and trading ar- 
rangements which will help national econo- 
mies prostrated by military burdens. We 
have by mutual plans for security and pros- 
perity made some progress in mending the 
damage of that great disaster. a 

But during the 12 years of troubled peace 
since the shooting stopped in 1945 we have 
learned all too bitterly that deceit, oppres- 
sion, and brutal force still govern the foreign 
policy of some nations. We cannot tell now 
where this conflict may lead, but we can 
solemnly determine for ourselves that in 
the long run honest dealings and helpful co- 
operation among nations must still be our 
guide and inspiration. 

Despite all the discouragements and disil- 
lusionments of the past dozen years, we must. 
still observe the lesson, written in history, 
that mutual aid and interdependence is the 
Toad to peace and well-being. 


January 


My own company, the firm I am happy 
represent, is doing business in more than — 
100 foreign countries and is managing 
prosper. We have been well received 
wherever we have gone, and I have no criti. 
cism to offer concerning the policies of the 
governments with which we have had. 
dealings. : 

But we have found—as I believe that many 
other companies here within the sound of 
my voice tonight have found—serious prob. 
lems with which they must grapple in their 
operations over the world. 

The most serious of these problems has to 
do with the.exaggeration of one of the great. 
est virtues of a free nation—namely, the 
concept of national sovereignty and inde. - 
pendence. 

We Americans should be the first to ap. 
plaud the spirit which impels a nation to 
assert its independence. Indeed, our first 
great war was a war for independence. Since 
the winning of that war, we have been the 
friend of all nations which have struggled to 
secure their freedom of action. 

But even such a great concept as national 
sovefeignty, when pressed to its extreme 
limit is an enemy of progress, peace, and 
mutual understanding. There comes 4a 
point at which independence degenerates 
into isolationism. At that point trade falls 
into a decline, living standards drop, and the 
seeds of hatred and strife are sown. This 
danger is the major theme in what I want 
to say tonight. ; 

No one can look at some parts of the world 
today without realizing that the potential 
resources of those areas can never be de- 
veloped from within. Their need for some 
sort of cooperation from other nations is 
essential to tle advancement and well-being 
of their people. Thoughtful Americans will 
want to do the part of a great nation to help 
in this development. Not only is this im- 
pulse to help inspired by a desire to help 
-those who need help, but they realize that 
we, too, must seek such expansion for our 
own sake. International accounts cannot be 
brought into balance unless American risk 
capital can be invested in critical areas ~ 
abroad. 

There is a great tradition in history to 
point up this need. The world enjoyed 3 
span of relative peace over a period of almost 
exactly a century. There were wars, but 
there were no world conflicts from Waterloo 
in 1815 to the outbreak of the First Wor 
War in 1914. During that great century : 
relative world peace Great Britain was the 
world’s banker, extending credit everywhere 
to balance international accounts and to 
help those areas and nations which needed 
development the most. The reason this vast 
rise in world well-being could take place 
is that this movement of investment from 
Britain was governed by the natural move- — 
ments of private risk capital. It was not an 
achievement of government. Government” 
merely provided the climate for private risk. 

During this period British and other Euro- 
pean capital flowed into every attractive field 
for investment—the United States, Canada, 
South America, Africa, Australia, and elsé- — 
where, 5 

Basic to all this vigorous growth of inter — 
national investment and trade was the prin- — 
ciple that fair dealing and an honorable 
spect for international obligations were 
only good morals but good business. ‘ae 

Now, what do we find today? We find 
need—indeed a crying neéd—within 
underdeveloped nations for investment ! 
tal as great or greater than ever before u 
history. But woefully little is being done 
make the field attractive or to make 
climate a favorable one. It is tragic & 
all too often the very areas most in need ¢ 
investment capitel are those which are 
ready to drive away foreign investors. T° 
the relation of good ethics to good busi 
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js almost forgotten in false worship of 
ereignty. 

Sate passion for complete sovereignty on 
the part of the most needy comes at a mo- 
ment when those more advanced and less 
needy nations are brought to the point where 
they are willing to give up a part of their 
sovereignty in the interest of international 
accord and progress. 

Sovereignty, in certain areas of the world, 
is being used as a license for nationalization 
without fair compensation, for restrictions 
on profits and their transfer, for repressive 
economic legislation, and for many other ac- 
tions which, far from encouraging much- 
needed investment from abroad, seem ex- 
pertly calculated to drive it away. And it 
becomes increasingly clear that unless a 
standard of conduct prevails on both sides 
that recognizes the rights of property, the 
rights of the individual, and the sanctity of 
contracts, capital will not flow between na- 
tions on a scale essential to the healthful 
growth and prosperity of nations which 
most critically need it. “ 

Bruce Jennings, chairman, Socony Mobil 

Oil Co., one of America’s most distinguished 
businessmen, put it this way: “A prerequisite 
to such a standard of conduct is. acceptance 
of the fact that sovereignty does not tran- 
scend morality. Indeed, the contrary is 
true. Sovereignty in a nation is a condition 
of responsibility rather than irresponsibility, 
of maturity rather than immaturity, of 
morality rather than immorality.” 
. If a sovereign t makes a con- 
tract, no invoking of nationalization can 
make the unilateral breaking of that con- 
tract a moral act. Nor can it be made a 
moral act by citing precedents. In interna- 
tional affairs, just as in individual affairs, 
two wrongs do not make a right. 

No one disputes the right of eminent do- 
main under which the Government can con- 
demn a home to open up a new highway. 
But there is all the difference in the world 
between nationalizing property acquired or 
Meveloped in the ordinary course of business, 
without any special agreement with the Gov- 
ernment, and invoking nationalization as a 
semantic excuse for breaking a contract to 
which the sovereign is a party. Nations, like 
men, must abide by agreements they volun- 
tarily make. 

An honest man honors his debts. This is 
& truism in every country. The word of 
agreement, the clasp of the hand, is sancti- 
fied in the very countries where bold expro- 
priation has been carried out in the name 
of nationalization. The wheels of business 
would grind to a standstill in those coun- 
tries if the simple morality of simple men 
in the market place were to be abandoned for 
the business morals of the governing regime. 

Let us look at this matter in terms of the 
relations among individuals. What is for- 
eign investment? It is property, just as a 
man's house is his property. Ownership of 
property is a great civilized force. Without 
Tespect for it, civilized life is impossible and 
the individual and his rights are swallowed 
up in a false collectivism. This is what hap- 
pens in communism. And such a destruction 
of the concept of property is the sure means 


| Of destroying freemen in a great wave of . 


y. 

As I have-said, investment is property. It 
fs the accumulated savings of millions of 
individuals, the poor as well as the rich. 

are the losers when foreign invest- 
thiessly destroyed in the name 
of nationalization. These are the individ- 
Uals whose confidence is essential if we are 

.. any foreign investment at all. 
all well and for our Government 
SNenoons Nrxon has re- 
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want something more than’ mere 
nee. The real interest of an investor 
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is not merely to collect compensation after 
the horse is stolen. He wants some kind of 
assurance that the horse will not be stolen in 
the first place. Those investors are going to 
regard a nation which is dedicated to social- 
istic expropriation as a bad place to put their 
money, whether our Government offers to 
insure them or whether it does not. 

Those small and large property owners, 
accustomed as they are to American habits 
of respect for binding agreements, will 
choose to keep their savings at home rather 
than to trust them to nations; however 
needy, which scrap agreements and dissolve 
contracts. 

Another index of the lack of integrity in 
the relations between sovereign nations is 
the bland willingness to disregard the rights 
4 previously existing and long-established 
foreign capital investments when host coun- 
tries make proposals to attract new foreign 
eapital investments. Surely, in all fairness, 
long-established capital is more entitled to 
protective recognition than is new capital. 

There is also the other side of the coin, 
or more properly the second side of the coin. 
I have briefly scanned the situation in the 
host countries. Private capital invegtment 
is also affected—granted to a lesser degree, 
but, nevertheless, greatly—by conditions es- 
tablished by its home government. Private 
capital provides a unique tool not available 
to highly centralized governments. 

In our own country where we, of all peo- 
ple, should recognize that private free com- 
petitive capital can do most jobs in foreign 
lands more effectively, more quickly, and 
more efficiently than can possibly otherwise 


be the case, we still have not established. 


conditions which would accelerate the flow 
of private capital. To provide those condi- 
tions our Government should, without fur- 
ther delay, make certain changes necessary 
to induce the maximum flow of private cap- 
ital to those countries which create and 
maintain fair standards of reception to for- 
eign capital investment. 

While time does not permit mention of 
all these changes, some of the points ur- 
gently requiring action by our Government 
through corrective legislation or through 
treaties with foreign countries which estab- 
lish conditions conducive to the flow of pri- 
vate investment capital are: 

First. Foreign operations of American in- 
terests should be exempted from the laws of 
our country except insofar as their products 
produced abroad are returned to commerce 
within the United States. 

Second. I do not need to remind ‘you that 
taxes, though necessary for the defense of 
the free world, are nevertheless a heavy bur- 
den on foreign capital investments. If we 
are fully to accomplish our goal of building 
strength into friendly foreign nations, our 
taxation of foreign source income badly needs 
overhauling. Specifically, we should: 

(a) Pass laws correcting the procedure for 
determining the credit allowed for foreign 
taxes, so that in no case would a United 
States taxpayer be called upon to pay any 
United States taxes when combined foreign 
taxes already equal or exceed the applicable 
United States rate of tax. 

(b) Give our taxpayers the right to defer 
United States taxes until profits are distrib- 
uted to stockholders*-thus increasing the 
amount of capital available for developing 
foreign markets. 

(c) Foreign taxes in some countries and 

certain conditions fluctuate from year 
to year so that for one year the foreign tax 
may exceed the United States tax on such 
income and for another year be less than the 
United States tax. This problem «ould be 
remedied by permitting an unused foreign 
tax credit carryback and carryforward. 

(ad) When foreign governments waive or 
reduce taxes to attract American capital, our 
laws should be changed so that taxes here are 
reduced accordingly. If this is not done, the 
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beneficial action of the foreign government is 
nullified. 

Burke, in his great speech on conciliation 
with America—a great plea for mutual un- 
derstanding among kindred peoples—has this 
to say of compromise: “All government—in- 
deed, every human benefit and enjoyment, 
every virtue and- every prudent act—is 
founded on compromise and barter.” 

But theré can be no compromise with de- 
ceit and dishonorable dealings. And there 
can be no barter when words mean one thing 
to. the seller and another to the buyer. 

The underdeveloped countries today are 
at the crossroads. The American investor is 
ready, willing, and able to assist them in de- 
veloping their economies, and in so doing 
help turn back the tide of Communist eco- 
nomic aggression. 

But, as has been pointed out by Robert L. 
Garner, president of the International Fi- 
nance Corp., confidence in governments will 
largely determine the pace and volume of 
private investment in the developing coun- 
ties, and confidence is a plant slow to grow 
and easy to kill. “Unfortunately,’”’ Mr. Gar- 
ner said, “each example of arbitrary action 
in the world of international business, wher- 
ever located, affects not only the parties 
directly involved but spreads its influence to 
far distant areas.” 

Anything that destroys confidence in in- 
ternational investment hurts all countries. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in a period of his- 
tory when we must truly confront armed 
ideas, the need for a code of simple morality 
among nations is indeed imperative. 





To Impréye Our Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the be- 
lated general recognition of Soviet 
Russia’s accomplishments in the fields 
of science should prompt us to examine, 
carefully and thoroughly, the adequacy 
of our own educational system, and of 
the ways to remedy any and all of its 
shortcomings. 

In recent months, much has been said 
about the inadequacy of our educational 
system, particularly with respect to the 
number and the quality of engineers, 
researchers, and other scientists that it 
produces. Too frequently, it seems to 
me, remedies proposed called simply for 
the spending of more money—money to 
build more, and better equipped schools, 
for_raising the salaries of teachers and 
school administrators, and for providing 
scholarships for talented students. 

I realize that money plays a vital role 
in providing our youth with fine educa- 
tional opportunities, and in providing 
the Nation with the reservoir of skilled, 
trained, and informed manpower, re- 
quired for our continued national 
growth and survival. 

It seems to me, however, that, in re- 
examining the adequacy of our educa- 
tional system, we must also consider the 
other aspects of the problem—such. is- 
sues as the adequacy of our school cur- 
ricula, of the subjects which each stu- 
dent is required to study, of educational 
standards, and so on, These are the 
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issues which go to the very heart of the 

matter, and which require active con- 

sideration from each and every one of us. 

There is all too often a tendency on the 
part of some of our people, when con- 
fronted with a serious problem, to appeal 
to the Federal Government, in the hope 
that generous Federal appropriations 
will promptly and painlessly remedy the 
difficulties with which we may be 
confronted. 

I do not think that we can always find 
the best solution in that manner. In the 
instance at hand, it would seem to me 
that the parents of schoolchildren in 
every village, town, and city should take 
a close, criticil look at their local edu- 
cational syste.n, realistically appraise its 
deficiencies. and take the necessary 
steps to correct them to the extent 
possible. 

Only when local resources and talents 
prove unequal to the task at hand, 
should the cry be issued for Federal 
help. Federal help, after all, comes 
from our own pockets. And there are 
times, like these, when Federal appro- 
priations can do a much more effective 
job if they are backed to the limit by 
the efforts, resourcefulness, and experi- 
ence of each and every local commu- 
nity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
by Prof. Virgil C. Blum, S. J., assistant 
professor of political science at Mar- 
quette University, entitled “Educational 
Benefits Without Enforced Conformity.” 
I believe that it merits our close atten- 
tion, and I want to commend it to the 
attention of the Members of this body, 
and to all who are concerned, as I am, 
about the problems of our educational 
system: 

Educational problems are clamoring for 
solution throughout America. Public edu- 
cators are demanding more classrooms, more 
teachers, and more money. Parochial- 
school educators are building more class- 
rooms, seeking more religious teachers, and 
hiring more lay teachers in the expectation 
that parents of parochial children will con- 
tinue to be both willing and able to support 
two school systems. 

Many parents of children attending 
church-related schools are finding this dou- 
ble burden excessively heavy. Besides the 
double tax, they do not like the crowded 
facilities that are all too common in our 
parochial schools. Furthermore, our edu- 
cators and parents alike are disturbed by 
the all too persistent statements, even by 
Catholics, that we shall soon be forced, for 
want of sufficient money, to drop either our 
high schools or the first 4 years of our ele- 
mentary schools. This suggestion is a 
purely negative approach to a difficult prob- 
lem, and in such an approach there is no 
hope of finding a solution. There is only 
retreat, and in retreat there is only final 
collapse and surrender. 

OUR SCHOOLS SERVE GOD AND COUNTRY 

Catholics have a justifiable pride in their 
parochial school system. They may indeed 
be proud for five more or less distinct rea- 
sons. First, through their parochial schools, 
Catholic parents hand down to their children 
the greatest treasure they possess—a fuller 
knowledge and love of God. 

Second, through them they give to their 
children the secular knowledge, the moral 
principles, and the emotional development 
so necessary for personal happiness and for 
life in our democratic society. 
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Third, through them they help preserve for 
our Nation that freedom of mind and con- 
science, that right to be different, that are 
essential to the preservation of liberty and 
democracy. 

Fourth, through them they teach their 
children the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God—that love and respect for 
one’s neighbor which are so important for 
harmonious living in our American society. 

Fifth, through them they not only give 
their children blessings of the highest value, 
but, through the education of their children, 
they give to American society benefits that 
are spiritual, moral, political, material, and 
cultural. Through almost unbelievable gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice, Catholics have en- 
dowed their children and the American com- 
munity with values that cannot be weighed 
on the scales of time. 

DANGEROUS QUID PRO QUO 


The right of parents to control and direct 
the education of their children is, as our 
American bishops so well pointed out in their 
statement of November 17, 1955, based in 
nature and guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution. This is a right that American par- 
ents will never willingly surrender. Upon 
the continued exercise of this right depend 
freedom of thought and freedom of religion. 
For, if government can dominate and con- 
trol the processes of education, it can control 
thought and belief. Witness the totalitar- 
ian governments of yesterday and of today. 

Catholics will surely never surrender the 
control of their children’s education for Gov- 
ernment financial assistance. Too much is at 
stake. For parents themselves and their 
children there is this at stake: Freedom in 
education, a fuller knowledge of the faith, a 
sound philosophy of life, high moral stand- 
ards, and a well-integrated education. 

For American democratic society, there is 
at stake: The right to be different, free en- 
terprise in education, a better understanding 
of the Christian doctrine of brotherly love, 
@ more profound belief in the equality of 
all men as sons of a common Father, a deeper 
religious sense of right and wrong, a more 
profound understanding of the dignity and 
worth of man, the freedom to study and 
learn without government interference, and, 
possibly, our whole free-enterprise system 
which rests not upon conformity of thought, 
but upon diversity of thought. 

These are values beyond measure. They 
must be preserved by Catholics and other 
religious and freedom-minded citizens, no 
matter what the cost. 


EXERCISE OF RIGHT SUBJECT TO PENALTY? 


Do children attending parochial schools 
have any claim to public educational bene- 
fits? May government impose a condition 
for sharing in educational benefits which de- 
mands the surrender of the most fundamen- 
tal of all constitutional rights—religious 
freedom? The answer to these questions is 
fundamental to the solution here proposed. 

Children attending church-related schools 
are American children. They have liberties 
and rights under the Federal Constitution. 
One of these rights is freedom of choice in 
education. Children who exercise this choice 
may not be deprived of other constitutional 
rights because they have exercised this right. 
Among such constitutional rights is the 
right to share equally with other children 
in welfare benefits. Education itself is one 
of these welfare benefits. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly declared that government can- 
not demand the surrender of a constitutional 
right as a condition for sharing in welfare 
benefits. The Court enunciated this prin- 
ciple, for example, in the Frost case of 1926, 
in the Terral case of 1922, and Justice Frank- 
furter expounded this doctrine in his con<- 
curring opinion in the Douds case of 1950. 
Hence, government cannot demand that a 
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child not attend a church-related school 
a condition for sharing in the State’s edy. 
cational benefits. When government 
this, it imposes an unconstitutional 
tion on the exercise of a constitutional right, 
That is to say, when a child exercises hig 
constitutional right to attend a parochial 
school, government may not deny him a 
share in educational funds. To do so is to 
penalize him for his exercise of religion, 

In the distribution of its benefits, go 
ment must be objectively indifferent to the’ 
religious beliefs of its citizens. When goy. 
ernment conditions its educational be: 
on the surrender of freedom of choice in 
education, it violates freedom of religion, 
Such a condition constitutes economic coer. 
cion to conformity in conflict with religious 
belief. 

A government may no more force all chil ‘ 
dren through economic coercion to conform 
to the philosophical and theological orien. 
tation of the public schools than it may 
force all citizens to conform to the religious _ 
doctrines of a state-established and state. 
controlled church. Without freedom of edu. 
cation every other liberty is in danger of 
being lost. 

How can this freedom of education be 
achieved? This is imperatively necessary; 
government must make educational benefits 
available to all children without demandiing 
the surrender of religious freedom. How can 
this be done? This presents a difficult prob- 
lem, but for a liberty-loving and fair minded. 
people the problem is not beyond. solution, 
The problem, however, must be solved on 
the basis of constitutional guaranties of re- 
ligious liberty and equality before the law, 

Possible solutions to the problem are 
limited by the fact that 46 State constitu. 
tions, directly or by interpretation, prohibit 
the use of public funds in aid of denomina- 
tional institutions. In view of these prohibi- 
tions, perhaps the simplest solution to the 
problem is either a tax credit for parents of 
nonpublic school children or the direct sube 
sidization of the individual child. The latter. 
plan follows the precedent established by the 
Federal Government in the education of vet« 
erans who served during the Korean conflict, 
and in the education of war orphans. ‘ 

This plan is the certificate or voucher plan. 
Under such a plan, the State government 
gives parents of nonpublic school children 
certificates of money value for their chil- 
dren’s education in the school of their choice, 
The role of the Government is limited, as it 
is under our present system, to that of in« 
spection to make sure that minimum sea: 
ards are met. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


There are many things to recommend & 
program such as the certificate plan. What 
ts said here of the certificate plan is equally 
















































, valid for the tax credit plan. And what is 


said of State educational benefits is equally 
true of Federal educational benefits. : 
Seven more or less distinct advantages of 4 
the direct-grant method for securing eq 
and religious liberty in education may 
considered here. 
1. The certificate plan of direct state q 
educational grants to the individual child 



























The plan does not violate State 
tional prohibitions against aid to denom 
tional schools. The grant is a subsidy of the 
individual child to enable him, under the 
direction and control of his parents, @ 
purchase his education in the market pl 
of elementary and secondary education. 
this respect the certificate plan incorpo 
the same constitutional cela Meine that. 
derlie the educational provisions of the 
bill of es 
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direct subsidization of the education of vet- 

. The Government is not now subsidiz- 

these denominational colleges through 
the subsidization of the education of war 
orphans. Neither would Government sub- 
sidize the schools of America 
through the direct subsidization of non- 

blic-school children. 

It should be noted that the State’s educa- 
tional obligations are not to institutions and 
systems; its obligations are to children—the 
individual children of the State. Educa- 
tional institutions and systems are but means 
to help the State carry out its educational 
obligations. This means is not coterminous 
with its obligations. These obligations are 
not fulfilled by the adoption of this single 
means because the first amendment prohibits 
the State to force, directly or indirectly, all 
ehildren into a public-school system. The 
plan here proposed would enable the State 
to fulfill its educational obligations to non- 
public-school children. 

2. The certificate plan secures freedom 
of choice in education. | 

This freedom is essential to democracy. 
Nothing is so incompatible with the demo- 
cratic ideal as enforced conformity. Yet our 
children are forced to conform to the philo- 
sophical and theological orientation of a sin- 
gle educational system as a condition for 
sharing in the State’s educational benefits. 
In human affairs freedom without alterna- 
tives is not freedom. America’s educational 
policy, in fact, penalizes nonconformity and 
independence of thought, and rewards con- 
formity and orthodoxy. It is based on the 
principle of conformity. It aims to dress 
thought in uniformity. This policy violates 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion, and 
thus undermines the very foundations of 
democracy. These fundamental conrtitu- 
tional liberties demand freedom of choice 
in education. 

The proposed plan applies the principles 
of democracy -to education. No child is 
forced to conform to a mass pattern. Each 
child is individually considered, and his par- 
ents, in whom the prime responsibility for 
his education rests, can choose the kind of 
education best suited to develop their child’s 
character and talents. 

Such individual freedom and diversity are 
essential for the preservation of democracy. 
Democracy, if it is to remain free, must rest 
on individuals who are free to exercise their 
Tights and responsibilities as individuals. 
Enforced conformity creates an undifferenti- 
ated mass. Such a mass is the foundation, 
not of democracy, but of the totalitarian 
state. 


.. 3. The certificate plan protects the reli- 


gious liberty guaranteed by the Federal 


. Constitution. 


- Child receives 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has asserted on a number of occasions that 
parents have a constitutional right to send 
their children to parochial schools. This 
right is grounded in the religious liberty 
guaranteed the first amendment. The 
Court so declared in the Prince case of 1944, 
in the Everson case of 1947, and this is the 
meaning of the Pierce decision of 1925. 

Parents have an inviolable right to direct 
&nd control the education of their children 
consistent with their religious belief. Yet, 
when they dé exereise this right, their chil- 
Gren are deprived of all state educational 
benefits. This is-to penalize parents be- 
Cause of their religious belief. 

Under the certificate plan the individual 


Mit piaccseneas obligations to all its children 
in accordance : 
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centered school would be free to choose such 
a school, — 

» 3. The certificate plan insures the per- 
sonal right of the individual child to share 
equally in the educational benefits of demo- 
cratic society. 

. The State’s purpose in education is to 
secure the good of the individual child and 
the good of the entire community. With 
respect to this purpose, all children are alike. 
That is to say, with respect to this purpose, 
children cannot be classified on the basis of 
religious belief. Consequently, every indi- 
vidual child has an equal right to share in 
State educational benefits regardless of his 
religious convictions and practice. 

The constitutional doctrine of legal equal- 
ity would be meaningless unless it presup- 
posed individual differences. The State, 
while recognizing its citizens with all their 
individual differences, must yet treat them 
alike.. For the State to demand conformity 
as a condition for sharing in welfare benefits 
is to negate the whole intent and purpose of 
the equal-protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. And, more important still, for 
the State to demand the surrender of a first- 
amendment right as a conditien for sharing 
in such benefits violates a most fundamental 
constitutional principle—the principle of the 
liberty and integrity of the human person. 
The State, in the distribution of public funds 
for the education of its children, must, there- 
fore, treat all children alike regardless of 
their religious belief and practice. 

The denial of such benefits, furthermore, 
forces parents, because of their exercise of 
religion in the choice of school, to support 
a second school system. This imposed burden 
is a tax on the exercise of religion. As such, 
it is unconstitutional; it does the very thing 
that the first amendment forbids: It pro- 
hibits the free exercise of religion. 

5. The certificate plan enables society to 
pay. for thé benefits which society itself de- 
rives from the education of children in paro- 
chial schools.’ , 

The only legal justification for the spend- 
ing of public -money for the education of 
children in public schools is the good that 
society derives from an educated cit:zonry. 
But society likewise derives advantages from 
the education of children in nonpublic 
schools. For these advantages and benefits 
society should pay. 

Hence, society has a twofold interest in 
education. First, the benefits that are con- 
ferred on the individual who receives the 
education. Second, the benefits which so- 
ciety itself derives from an educated citi- 
zonry. These benefits are political, spiritual, 
moral, material, and cultural. That is to say, 
simply that education is a necessary condi- 
tion for democratic society; it serves to 
maintain the spiritual and moral founda- 
tions of our democracy; it is essential for our 
highly technical industrial economy; it is 
prerequisite for cultural and social inter- 
course, 

Since American society derives these bene- 
fits from parochial education, no less than 
from public, it has an obligation to’pay for 
them. It is unjust and discriminatory to 
force. parents of parochial-school children 
to pay for these benefits which redound to 
the advantage of American society as a whole. 
It is doubly unjust and discriminatory to 
force them thus to subsidize society because 
of their exercise of a constitutional right. 

The certificate plan enables society to pay 
for. the benefits which parochial education 
confers upon it, thus removing both a grave 
injustice and a serious violation of consti- 
tutional rights. : 

6. The certificate plan would moderate 
the trend toward the complete socialization 
of primary and secondary education; it 
‘would restore free enterprise in education. 

In a nation that is dedicated to free en- 
terprise, education below the college level 


* socialized. 
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has, nonetheless, been almost completely 
It is almost completely state 
owned, operated, and controlled. Public 
schools are government schools. This nulli- 
fies the advantages of free enterprise in edu- 
cation. State monopoly in education, as in 
business, destroys that initiative, ingenuity, 
imagination, and enterprise that, in the 
American competitive system, has satisficd 
the wants of such a diversified people. 

In our American economy, we do not think 
that monopoly—State or otherwise—is can- 
able of producing the best commodities. We 
think that competition is essential. The 
same is undoubtedly true also in the field 
of education. In education; as in other 
fields of human endeavor, human ‘nature 
seems to do best when it must meet. the 
challenge of. competition. By subsidizing 
the demand, that is the child, the certificate 
plan would force all suppliers of education 
to compete in the market place of education. 
The purchasers of education* would, under 
such condtions, undoubtedly be offered bet- 
ter educational opportunities—opportunities 
better adapted to develop their mental 
abilities to the highest levels. 

This plan would, furthermore, curtail gov- 
ernment interference in the processes of 
thought development; the child, under the 
direction of his parents, would be free in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

7. The certificate plan would help to pre- 
serve our other highly cherished liberties. 

Since the plan would ensure freedom of 
choice in education, it would reduce the 
power of government over the minds of 
our Nation’s children. The independence of 
our private and church-related schools would 
be maintained and their number pobably 
increased. 

Today a relatively small group of officials 
are in the position to determine the polit- 
ical, economic. the philosophical, and the 
theological orientation of Government 
schools throughout the Nation. Such a 
high concentration of power in the hands 
of so few individuals in an area so all 
important as education is undemocratic and 
dangerous. 

Liberty is an essential ingredient of democ- 
racy. This liberty demands that the indi- 
vidual person be free, particularly in those 
things that determine what he shall think 
and what he shall believe. But this free- 
dom of mind and freedom of spirit cannot 
be achieved if children must conform to a 
particular kind of education as a condition 
for sharing in State educational benefits. 
Freedom of thought and belief demands 
diversity in the field of education. 

Diversity is the distinguishing character- 
istic of a free pluralist society; enforced con- 
formity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of a totalitarian society. 

In the final analysis, the only internal 
force that can destroy our liberties is gov- 
ernment. <A wise people will not permit its 
government to become too powerful, par- 
ticularly not in those things that touch the 
mind and spirit of man. The best defense 
against the gradual encroachments of gov- 
ernmené is freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion secured by freedom of choice in 
education. This can best be done by making 
available to the children of the nation a 
diversity of schools, a large proportion of 
which are relatively free of government con- 
trol. 

There is no reason why the certificate or 
tax-credit plan, so completely consistent 
with the principles of our constitutional 
democracy, should not be adopted for the 
education of children on the primary and 


‘secondary levels of education. Democracy 


cannot endure if the paths of mental and 
moral, and spiritual development must be 
paved with bricks of conformity. Personal 
freedom and diversity are essential for the 
preservation of democracy. 
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Columbia River Power Dams and Bonne- 
ville Power Administration Proving 
Good Investment for the American 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the hydroelectric’ power dams 
which the Federal Government has built 
on the Columbia River and its tributaries 
during the past 25 years are proving a 
good investment for the American people. 

The power that these dams have pro- 
vided has created new industries and 
supplied multitudes of new jobs. Be- 
cause of these dams, industries which 
use this power are making more money. 
Also, their employees have larger in- 
comes. Both are paying more income 
taxes into the Federal Treasury. Year 
after year it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that the power installations in these 
dams will have cost the Federal Govern- 
ment nothing. Power sales from these 
dams are returning and will continue to 
return to the Federal Government all of 
the money plus interest which the Fed- 
eral Government has invested in these 
great projects and in the network of 
Bonneville powerlines that distributes 
the electrical energy to consuming 
markets. 

Our Federal Government has invested 
almost $3 billion in dams and powerlines 
in the Columbia River Valley and the 
Pacific Northwest since construction of 
the first dam was started there about 25 
years ago. 

Of this about $3 billion Federal capital 
investment, more than one-sixth—$512,- 
476,000—already has been returned to 
the Federal Government from profits of 
power sales. 

In the early years, when the first dams 
were just starting or when there were 
few power producing dams, the annual 
payments of power profits into the Fed- 
eral Treasury, of course, were small. 
Year after year, however, as more dams 
were completed and more generators 
came into the powerlines, payments to 
the Federal Government increased. 
These annual payments will continue to 
increase. Eventually, before too many 
years, the Federal Government will have 
received back from power profits all of 
the money, plus interest on that money, 
advanced to construct these projects. 
The dams on the Columbia and its trib- 
utaries and the powerlines to distribute 
the power will have cost the taxpayers 
of the Nation nothing. The Federal 
Government, in effect, merely will have 
advanced its credit to create one of the 
greatest energy producing, job building, 
and prosperity sustaining works of man, 

Total Federal investment in Columbia 
River and its tributaries dams and in 
powerlines and substations as of June 
30, 1957, was $2,961,000,000—in round 
figures, $3 billion. 
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All of this expenditure was not charge- 
able to power. The Government’s books 
show that $348 million is chargeable to 
reclamation and irrigation, part of which 
is being paid back by sales of water, and 
that $95 million is chargeable to flood 
control and $97 million to navigation. 

Opponents of Columbia River develop- 
ment sometimes have said, in effect, “Of 
course the power phases will pay because 
so much of the cost of the dams is 
charged to navigation and flood con- 
trol.” The figures do not indicate this 
is true. The total charge to navigation 
and flood control on the Columbia proj- 
ects is less than $200 million which is 
only about 6 percent of the total $3 bil- 
lion cost of all projects. 

The Bonneville Dam was the first of 
the big power dams built. The cost of 
this dam charged to power was $92,807,- 
824 of which Bonneville power profits 
already have returned to the Federal 
Treasury $58,632,463 plus interest’ or 
about 65 pefcent of the original invest- 
ment. 

The'charges on the Grand Coulee Dam 
for power phases of the development are 
$328,359,449 of which $138,099,499 plus 
interest has been returned to the Treas- 
ury from power sales profits. Power 
profits have paid off 42 percent of the 
Federal investment on the Grand Coulee 
Dam, 

Before many more years, total rev- 
enues for the sale of Bonneville hydro- 
electric power will be sufficient to pay 
all of the cost of operation and main- 
tenance of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and will have paid the prin- 
ciple and interest on the money here- 
tofore advanced to build these great 
payroll and prosperity creating proj- 
ects. When that time comes the Fed- 
eral Government will be returned not 
only its capital investment with interest 
but also actually will. be making a profit 
on its investment. 





Vision for a New Year and a New Era 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend {to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Arthur C. 
Clarke, a noted science writer, and 
chairman of the British Interplanetary 
Society, 1950-53. Mr. Clarke’s article 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of December 29, 1957: 

VISION FOR A New YEAR AND A New ERA 


(By Arthur C. Clarke) « 
“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish.” (Proverbs 29: 18.) 


Not long ago, I was in Barcelona attend- 
ing a meeting of the International Astronau- 
tical Federation. One evening I was walking 
with a fellow delegate, an officer from the 
United States Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. We were talking about the future 
and the learned papers oa outer —- 
we had been hearing that da 
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Suddenly my friend paused and pointed, 
High above us, on a tall column, was a statue — 
of Christopher Columbus, staring out toward _ 
the horizon. As he looked up at the ; 
navigator my friend reminded me of a piece — 
of history long forgotten which we would 
all do well to remember. s 

Five hundred years ago, Venice was the 
mistress of the seas—the unchallenged ruler 
of the maritime world. Then explorers be. 
gan looking westward, and to Venice came 
men with dreams, men who believed that 
they could find new trade routes across the 
western ocean. But the doges were not 
interested; for centuries, the commerce of 
half the world had paid them tribute— 
should they be bothered with wild adven- 
tures in unknown seas? They made their 
choice. They chose to stay with the old and 
comfortable ways of doing things. 

So the explorers sought and found en. 
couragement elsewhere. Almost within a 
generation, the riches of the New World were 
pouring into the coffers of Spain and Portu- 
gal. The tide of wealth and power ebbed 
from Venice, never to return. 

The lesson cf this is plain for all of us to 
see. Many are aware of it. But do we fully 
realize the finality of the challenge which 
now confronts the Western World? 

Now, at the beginning of 1958, the age of 
space reaches out to touch every home, every 
schoolroom, every village everywhere. ‘We 
shall not survive if we are lazy, soft, or com- 
placent. I do not mean that we are blind, 
as the doges were. But we shall be half- 
blind if we do not accept the challenge fully, 
The choice is clear, not only for our leaders, 
but for every one of us: We choose between 
greatness—and oblivion. 

“Where there is no vision, the people pers 
ish.” These words have an ominous, fa- 
miliar ring. But reverse them and 
become bright with hope and challenge. For 
history has demonstrated again arid again 
that “Where there is vision,’ the people 
triumph.” 

























































































Foreign Aid—The Cost Since 1945 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14,1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 1 and April 16, 1957, I in- 
serted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
comprehensive statement on our postwar 
foreign aid indicating the cost to the 
American txapayer. Now at this timeI 
am submitting more detailed data revised 
and made current as of June 30,1957. 

I am indebted again to the Library of 
Congress which has so kindly permitted 
Mr. Herman Ficker, analyst in Interna-— 
tional Finance and Trade, Economics — 
Division, to devote many hours to bring= 
ing this.factual information up to date — 
and to the attention of the Congress and” 
the Nation. The statement follows: — 
Postwar ForREIGN oes 1945-JuNE 90, 

195 - 
RECAPITULATION AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 
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of two types, namely, military, $20.057 billion, 
and economic, $29.199 billion. 

During the 10 fiscal years ng the 
period July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1955, 
gid totalled $51.400 billion or: 


Billion 
Military grants..-.-.-..-..-----... $14. 644 
Economic grants_...-..-.-------. ~~ - 25. 769 
Net credits--....-.-----------~----= 10. 987 


For fiscal years 1966 and 1957 the ‘aid ex- 
tended amounted to $4.690 billion and $3.908 
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billion tively. Comparatively the aid 
by category for the 2 years was: 
Billion 
1956 1957 
Mititary grants_........_. $3. 013 and $2. 400 
Economic grants....-... 1.714and 1.716 
Wet credits........-..... -O37and .2038 
Military aid 


Military aid totals are available only by 
regions, in billions of dollars, as’ follows for 
the various periods: 
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Western Europe. ....-.---.---------------+----+--------- 
Near East, Africa and South Asia__.............-.-----.- 
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Postwar | 10 fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 

period years, year year 

1946-55 1956 1957 
eREbesicucusowsa $20. 057 | $14. 644 $3.013 | $2. 400 
Seiad Spiele aot ince aonieire 12.026 &. 949 1. 833 1. 243 
st Sige bp arte tithnhite oni, ky 2. 666 1. 887 387 . 393 
Sco Mpl Sekai aabininny 4, 832 3. 432 732 668 
emphasis quecucuwer . 334 - 225 038 072 
- 199 . 11 . 023 025 





The breakdown of military aid by country 
fs not given, as such information is classi- 
fied for security reasons. Regional totals of 
such aid is added at the end of total grants 
in table II. Wherever a country breakdown 
is given as grants under mutual security 
aid it should be understood that this cate- 
gory comprises only economic and technical 
assistance and exciudes military aid totals. 
In the final analysis: wherever total aid for 
any country is computed from both the 
grant and credit tables it should be clearly 
understood that such a total does not in- 
clude military aid, military services or de- 
fense support or defense construction pro- 
grams. . 

Military equipment loans are included in 
these tables as part of military grants, these 
loans are essentially transfers on an in- 
determinate basis, generally requiring only 
the return of the identical item, if avail- 
able. It should be. noted specifically that 
the loan to Canada has been repaid. The 
transfers reported under grants represent the 
loan and return of aircraft under the pro- 
gram announced by the United States De2- 
fense Department, August 15, 1952. 

Definition of grants and credits 

Grants are transfers for which no repay- 
ment is generally expected, but might in- 
volve an obligation on the part of the re- 
ceiver to extend aid to the United States or 
og countries to achieve a common objec- 

ve. 

Credits are loan disbursements or trans- 
fers under agreements for specific repay- 
Ments over a period of years, usually with 
interest. In some instances aid has been 
given under grants with the understanding 
that a decision as to repayment would be 
made at a later date. When such a decision 


for repayment is made a credit is estab- 
dished. 


As a rule such credits are not de- 
ducted from the grants recorded in previous 
Periods. Only after the agreefment for re- 
Payment is signed, an adjustment is made 
from grants to credits. 

The measure of foreign grants and credits 
Senerally is in terms of goods delivered or 
shipped by the United States Government, 
services rendered by the United States Govy- 


_ @mment, or cash disbursed by the United 


Government to or for the account of 

& foreign government or entity. 
dnternational finantial institutions excluded 
Not included in the overall totals of aid 


are United States capital investments of 


$3,420 million in the— 
. ‘ Million 
“International Bank........-.......-. $635 
_ International Fund........ 2,750 


( International Finance Corporation.... 35 


Although these investments constitute an 
additional measure taken by the United 
States Government to promote foreign eco- 
nomic recovery and development, they do 
not result in immediate equivalent aid to 
foreign countries. 

Reverse grants and returns on grants com- 
prise: (1) Reverse lend-lease received in the 
immediate postwar years; (2) the return of 
military equipment loans, usually aircraft 
and watercraft; (3) the return of civilian 
supplies; (4) the return of military naval 
ships as well as lend-lease merchant ships; 
(5) the cash war-account settlements for 
lend-lease and other grants; (6) and, finally, 
the foreign currency funds resulting from 
military-aid collections, usually for admin- 
istrative expenses, as well as the counterpart 
funds resulting from economic and technical 
assistance. 

Total reverse grants and returns on grants 
for the postwar period were: 

FE cette nay anima $76, 853, 000 
BEG SOE ode naked a tancoee 76, 441, 000 
10 fiscal years, 1946—55_.--.-_- 1, 570, 833, 000 


Total, July 1, 1945-June 
1, 724, 127, 000 
Utilization of credits and repayments 

During the total postwar period extending 
from July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1957, 
credits utilized amounted to $15,280,299,000. 
During this same period repayments or prin- 
cipal collected totaled $4,538,742,000. 

In the war and postwar period, comprising 
17 fiscal years or from July 1, 1940, through 
June 30, 1957, all credits utilized by all for- 
eign entities amounted to $16,535,502,000. 
During this same period repayments or prin- 
cipal collected totaled $4,980,254,000. 

In the 10 immediate postwar fiscal years 
or the period comprising July 1, 1945, 
through June 30, 1955, credits utilized 
amounted to $14,373,794,000 with repay- 
ments totaling $3,387,224,000. 

During the last 2 fiscal years repayments 
have exceeded the utilization of credits as 
follows: 4 

Fiscal year 1956: Utilizations, $4'75,053,000; 
repayments, $512,115,000. 

Fiscal year 1957: Utilizations, $431,453,000; 
repayment, $639,402,000. . 
Export-Import Bank before 1940 included in 

credits 


Included in the credits since 1940 are the 
data for Export-Import Bank activity dur- 
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ing the period February 12, 1934, through 
June 30, 1940, as follows: 


Net authorization..........-. $317, 931, COO 
RII oh ie dcminnen 159, 636, 000 
RODRIUIS cntienrctietiamnns 61, 178, 000 


Explanatory notes 


Credits to individual countries include 
loans to private entities in the country spec- 
ified. Thus, loans to Canada represent cred- 
its extended solely to private interests. 

Country data include Government grants 
of agricultural surpluses through American 
private-weilfare agencies, churches and in- 
ternational organizations. These agencies 
undertook the distribution of such surpluses 
as part of their overseas missionary commit- 
ments. 

“Cr.” stands for credit received in excess of 
disbursement\or a revision of figures of aid 
previously extended. 

Small discrepancies in totals may be due 
to rounding of individual entries. 

In table V the difference between utiliza- 
tion and net authorization is the amount of 
credit or loan not yet disbursed or drawn 
down by the borrowing country. Totals for 
principal repayments and amounts out- 
standing on June 30, 1957, should correspond 
to the utilization; differences are the totals 
written off as uncollectible. Since 1940 this 
item has .involved an amount of only 
$8,339,000 in a net utilization of $16,535,- 
502,000. 

Availabilities for fiscal 1958 

Foreign grant and credit authorizations 
available during fiscal year 1957 amounted to 
$14.6 billion. Total utilizations amounted 
to $4.6 billion, leaving an estimated $10 bil- 
lion in carry-over funds available for dis- 
bursement during fiscal 1958. This did not 
mean that there were still $10 billion in cash 
available for foreign aid. These totals re- 
sulted from prior authorizations and were 
substantiaily committed in long-range con- 
tracts under which the goods and services 


had not yet been delivered. Availabilities 
by category were: 

Billion 
Military supplies and services......... $4.0 
Other economic grants............... 2.2 
RI les chistes tsi tp iain eneviexies weabeoicmwes 3.8 


Additions to the $10 billion in carryover 
funds as provided by the 85th Congress, 
ist session, totaled $3.6 billion, as follows: 

(a) Mutual security aid under Public 
Laws 141 and 279 provided $2.7 billion; mili- 
tary supplies,.$1.2 billion; other economic 
grants $1.1 billion; and credits $0.4 billion. 

(b) Famine and other urgent and extraor- 
dinary relief under Public Law 128—$0.3 bil- 
lion for other economic grants. 

(c) Estimated foreign currency proceeds 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act (Public Law 128)—#$0.5 
billion to be used as loans to foreign coun- 
tries. 

In recapitulation, during fiscal 1958, $13.6 
billion would be available for foreign aid as 
follows: 


Billion 
Military supplies and services (grants). $5.2 
Other economic grants..........-.-.. 3.6 
ORI a tii es reid aes wentdiciween cteneiess 4.8 


Sources: (1) Material published periodi- 
cally as Foreign Grants and Credits by the 
Office of Business Economics, United States 
Department of Commerce. Latest issue is 
for fiscal 1957, October 1957. (2) Various 
articles in’ the Survey of Current Business, 
United States Department of Commerce, dur- 
ing year 1957. 
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Tasie I.—Foreign grants: By program 


[In thousands of dollars] 











Tas_e I1.—Foreign grants: By country and program 


security aid} 


[In thousands of dollars] 



























































































Total, 10 fiseal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Country and program postwar years, year year Country and program year 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 1957 
—_— Ee eee | ee Oe | | Oe ew —— | | | | 
Total (military and ecomonic)_} 63, 236,997 | 44,240,092 | 4,803,222 | 4, 193,683 || Costa Rica—Continued 
Breakdown of economic aid Agricultural commodities (wel- - 
% SUE nc adcprapunitessonied 34, 761,718 | 31, 120, 883 1, 812, 929 | 1, 827, 904 Mh i a ST kee oe 138 
——— —— ——_——— | —__——- Technics? 46022... ee 38.900 Ts te 
American Repebiiet.. os csnsciintkesed 848, 250 566, 925 S|. 114, 846 166, 480 Inter-American highways. .....- 8, 502 
« eeeccesoccccccscccccoece== 282 a 4 =e 
iene a fH] Cube. n nnn nnn cn en ee beeeeeees 521 
Mutual security aid............. OR iudingenns-tRekse Speen 84 
‘Teahnical aid. .........s.......2 193 396 16 gi dB ies Mutual security aid_.........._- 521 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- ‘Pechnical ai@. < -...45.65-.-52...] °'-* “Of ~— OB FLAS] .-- ae 
ot a a ee 5 BE ne. + dics deieintendad: = 
=== F |= |} Dominican Republic................ 210° 
TR eT i So 72, 953 | 31,718 | 18,053 | 23,182 —_— 
» — —— | Mutual security aid 210 
‘ Mutual security aid_...........- 41, 272 11, 531 9, 886 19, 855 NOON sb cockscteBPaincinmaniauslh i) 125 ca ee Die. iia ee “i 
ee Se ee 25, 332 16, 288 6, 427 2, 617 "Teeeeteel Gna ..<. nc eneccecestnal,  . 4. > > Re eet ae aa 
Agricultural commodities (wel- “Aer Dignways..ccsut, ORT Re FSS lt ve 
NI. ni nin ens aptattgs tp ncealadaeindiaiaame: 3, 599 1, 150 1, 739 710 = 
eee... coneemsin 2, 645 OD Nec ncintindbul—nnaatcnind Eeuador.......5. lisasiain ib hip tisibamion eaebabiibnid 1,869 
Inter-American highways. .-..--- 30 79 B Uns éebncaiel 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- Mutual security aid..2.......... 1,600 
OE FOE GLE PES Tee 25 25 UetRE POE. oo ocedencakcccuccdl > * RE 2: Oe eh ee a 
DU is het ceniinndibctncnkicabincnd 
i iM ashe A eo 19 
Mutual security aid_...........- 164,812; 8915; 3308} 4 580/]] 1|\‘Fechnieal aid..................}] 30264) 2,024 }.........._-....2c8 Ce 
eT SS ek ae Sal 474 Inter-American highways....--- --ceeull 
SESS ELT SPR I, ee OO 3, 616 ——=— 
Agricultural commodities (wel- E! Salvador...... atvtniit PEE ls 1,356" 
REESE ERA, 6, 639 ———_ 
Military equipment loans__..--- 1D, 1BT fecnnen- oo seste ec ce ces Mutual security aid om? 
Technical aid__.......-----.---- 6, 050 eget SNE is it tsi cnch) oo 2 ee ee Vie <coha 
Inter-American highways. .------ 13 seeee commodities (wel- 
Recomstruction Finance Corpo- | >). x $e eh ee a CO rae hh ee 343 
REE SR Oa. 300 1... Ss SB eek tee. “| I in denwnencsscciasseck. | Rs 3S: ee Beet eit 
CE. Jnktaenidapannibbontibiomocad 14, 287 = 
Guatemala._........ Pisin tia mas 19, 028 
Mutual secugity aid_...........- 8, 509 re 
z Titeent SON 194 Mutual security aid 10, 437 
; Agricultural commodities (wel- Urgent relief... 2... cect $3,844] 8 4B | 20M I... —~ided: 
hm lease ‘ 


es icin nko chdiatiiahizcebinllenennil 887 


TP OMCII ONE, ci nnincansnccdenr- 
Ch cic cithtainnnnnntnennts, 










Mutual security aid_...........- 
OSE BOE ctsinesinccdudaieod 
ee ae 
Agricultural commodities (wel- 

TN Sik, teritininawindeniegeheinna 
Technical aid. -_._...__-..-...... 


i ctebiicicbitatintsstitimeinacistinss 


Mutual security aid.....-......- 
BS OO TUE ss: ciniuniisitinnihsslioiarensainid 
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Programs— Military and all other Total, 10 fiscal Eiseal Fiscal Programs— Military and all other Total, 
economic grants postwar years, year year economic grants postwar 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 period 
ROE: A ic, nniiesnntianiediiag aaah 53, 236, 997 | 4, 240,092; 4, 803, 222 4, , 193, 683 International agencies: 

SSS ———S>= == = = UPA gicicccscnsabenstasenss 2, 588, 650 
Dietunl eacurity....cocaccuadaheoseuce 38, 726, 829 30, , 230, 735 4, 552, 314 | 3, 943, 780 GIONS, Ci donuts wancaculincsabis 240, 766 
I | -- -- RS sina ond ction 130, 140 
Miter y CG, .ccnncicccuntnatekats 18, 475, 279 | 13, 119, 207 2, 990, 293 | 2, 365, 779 POs UF PERE < <iin ce wkncacesncnctiue 298, 748 
Other aid: Ne ii to line emanated 555, 684 

Economic and technical aid_-| 19, 491, 284 | 16, 635, 989 422, 128 | 1, 433, 167 || Lend-lease: 
Famine and other relief: Military (China)_...........--.- 679, 073 
Wheat for Pakistan. ...- 67, 403 BF; GIB Fao crtabinesdccenvcinkal * Postwar pipelines. .............- 1, 227, 061 

° Other famine relief... 9, 375 OOS Fo occ. i eet aidezincde Greek-Turkish aid: 

Under Agricultural RE viikiitnciouinendineiyominstion > 530, 203 
Treads AS...<.5-.. 260, 617 86, 741 2, 557 81, 318 horde i itdcoinnudsos 122, 484 
Chinese-Korean student aid. 7, 429 7, 424 6 Cr. 1 || Philippine rehabilitation_-_.........- 634, 575 
laternational agencies: . Donations through private welfare_. 601, 872 
Movement of refugees _- 61, 765 29, 71 10, 586 21, 419 || Military equipment loans_..... eke 366, 413 
Multilateral technical Chinese naval aid_.................- 141, 394 
ad... aninainSadoddes: 91, 080 60, 510 14, 972 15, 598 Chinese military aid...........-.-.- 119, 732 
Palestine relief....---_-- 169, 722 121, 450 22; 772 26, 500 || Chinese stabilization .__........_-..- 119, 594 
U. N. Korean RKecon- Foot-and-mouth disease eradication. 93, 891 
struction Agency.....- 92, 876 92, 87 Mas rin en nde ceil Other technical aid... _.........--.-- 51, 378 
<a Sw =| === |} Inter-American and other highways 46, 053 
Civilian supplies: Trust territory aid................-- 32, 529 
Rated Th RAGE. cccncedoduutnbakn 442, 470 434, 390 5, 376 2, 704 Wy RAY. WI ois odsdvicncnttionates 37, 560 
Ps ly “ea 5, 279, 100 5, 276, 736 1, 559 805 || Berlin investment fund...._.......- 12, 857 
From lend-lease supp LS. 134, 444 BPE SES Fe cdcic duet Sc cacileasidiibabiands Through American Red Cross......- 10, 435 
Libyan special purpose funds...._-~- 13, 000 
| Reconstruction Finanee Corporation. 53 
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[Postwar period: 12 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1955; fiscal years 1956, 1957] 


10 fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
years, year year 
1946-55 1956 1957 
—_——————s 
2, 688, 689 |---|... ae 2 
20, 766 }...2..-.~<..].. 2 
107, 579 8, 363 1 
a TS foc — 
856, G4 fac ecbceseen t-te Bi 
679, 078 |.-<....2.-2-}.. 5g de 
1,237, 061. }ocaceceeeus |. <cie Re: 
530, 203 





[Postwar period: 12 fiscal years, July 1, 1645-June 30, 1957; 10 fiscal years, July 1945-June 30, 1955; fiscal years 1956, 1957; mi:itary breakdown not included in mutual 
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Tas.e I1.—Foreign grants: By country and program—Continued 


[Postwar period: 12 fiseal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiscal years, July nee fo, 1955; fiseal years 1956, 1957; military breakdown not included in mutual 
security a 


{In thousands of dollars] 




































































































































































































10 fiscal Fiscal - Fiseal Total 10 fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Country and program years year year Country and program postwar years year year 
e 1946-55 1956 1957 period 1946-55 1956 1957 
a i a a ripe , lliackitet tied 
Flgnduras. ......sccccecctusenvences- —~ 5,502 1, 249 2, 247 || Belgium—Luxembourg --.......-..- 582, 855 | 581, 341 | 1, 434 80 
Mutual security aid_...... Siasiowts 2, 987 1, 162 |" 1, 287 Mutual security aid............- 522, 063 520, 640 1, 379 33 
Urgent relief. .....-ssseweosseeccen OD Dinidnin cepa ck ae wlabinkss Ree tees... een... 10 Me Diente 5 cauinneistias se 
Agricultural commodities (wel- REINS Ob Bilas Ss ocGenipckoons 1, 137 RM Bkiceitin esha Bitegsinde cle 
fere)......4-cneo-atliticwennenaie 352 55 472 ME ge eed 59, 480 ST settee ose cnecat 
Technical aid--..--.-.-----.--.-- PO ha dp Baucat ejnsbdencce Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Inter-American highways. .....- 908 32 488 Re ea 148 51 55 42 
104 008 nee eae nd ae American Red Cross. .........-- 17 0 Riccdanatd [------- - 
CXI00...---------0--------eeenenn=- y , 048 ; eo sical conection 2 
* einen acenicchsie ——~ i) Belgian Congo. ii. 4..i............. 32 | 2 14 
Mutual security aid........-...- 2, 936 849 1, 161 erin a ee 
Urgent relief... -cacesuswassewes|” «© BIG Jann geee pind] oseseco-nee- 216 Mutual security aid______.....-- BO ongwnswites 14 
Tend -lene.. on dn vtideresbochumnas Se Bite des eatin dad aia Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Agricultural commodities (wel- OE eee OTe 2 aa ee ie 
fare) een ee wwe ewww ees eweesesowes$|  40—s—«s§. OED J w won wens 199 314 SS ee = = 
Foot-and-mouth disease_.......- GOED fun ne pinks ld ceeds noe es din 21, 262 | 20, 518 | 306 
Technical aid... ...-+-«---.--...- Det Ditech anit a tiincadeie —_-; ———- ——___— 
Inter-American highways. ...-.-- DB Ankcion speed hee iad oe Mutual security aid____......-.- 20,774 20, 455 74 
=. SS SS Agricultural commodities (wel- 
RROGUS.... <..-cncscdadeusastoceces 9, 561 2, 145 2, 410 DU iin eeeac capa betnd net. 484 59 232 
~~ ae , ee eee 4 4 . 3 
Mutual security aid_...........- 2, 646 676 709 ————— | = — ———s 
Uraent relief... incslsaincaecaced Bad dinigistisin a bo eigen Canada (repaid): Military equip- 
Technics) eff... 2506, 5h5.<naucks awd, ee ee ca iu UN eg i ae 3, 964 SE nine tet babics wats 
Inter-American highways... -.... 6, 479 1, 469 a a oS 6, 050 108 5, 812 
BOING... .. cntcnsdidnadenseniennes 7, 795 8, 142 4,179 Mutual security aid__........--- 3, 023 50 2, 910 
Mutual security aid_.........-.. 4, 282 1, 493 1, 440 Agricultural commodities (wel- 
regent relic’ .cccacds nk onBans 68 Che ai eec dike ees es sis wcdone ; 53 2, 902 
Agricultural commodities (wel- CI ee f 5 . ao 
BO) . . --.. sectsasednldnpcnbabaiie: 306 850 962 = : == = 
Technical ald... .censiaosa-~-e<s WP Tisestianctsh isk. Czechoslovakia...............----.-- } 185, 827 | ieee 
Inter-American highways. .....- 2, 580 7 1, 777 —| —— —— 
== SSS = Mutual security aid__-.........- DE incerta dcilich a tiiniticindveiacte 
IT . .. .cocwaigsiuiainciabiaewe 7, 244 1, 865 2, 018 eee eee Ee icin ot nen cece scnset oh 
eerie NE cc Set Se no owe |, eee eee eee 
Mutual security aid_...........- 4, 512 1, 793 1, 877 ee ss 2 oe he acs 
Drpent relist. . siddscavekageseus OF Ridaaded psoas dous Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Fe 10080 | < Swiiiveccabngvicowennd D Picshvassitce Audio cas SSR Sp eee ae 2 FE Bch ca innit idnstuaibininicies 
Agricultural commodities (wel- American Red Cross.....-..-.-- 75 75 | bs 
PPO) annie anemia al 129 7 141 | = as 
Technical aid__..-.-.----.-...-- ey inetd idee ts as Baecen webbing i Os we 247, 635 | 247, 540 1 
Inter-American highways.....--| #2 }--.----..--- Di sestnsccne ———|—___—— 
=| Mutual security aid__.........-- 247, 631 247, 536 1 
EE I als HE RE 13, 460 6, 235 9, 354 MRE Gna tkdnadocnces 4 OD We ae bidnactintintubonid 
Mutual security aid........-..-- 7, 135 3, 280 Oe RE isi ccs ds catenin otceben 63, 776 | 27, 697 | 29, 131 | 6, 948 
marwestt polled \<. scsithantiimecsongeel! 655 2, 323 5, 249 ee | —— |__| ——_ — 
Pet -lease _ . -.. wk.cctanstineeaes PAE Pitaninckbleds aha aeoine Mutual security aid_........_.-- 33, 927 9, 854 17, 380 6, 693 
Agricultural commodities (wel- Siemete Geile oo gk = ca =5-s---- 1,049 1 OUD FA xnie sccAcie sie ce 
NO et ee ee 774 630 600 RU St 342 SEE axcnctisiiontcpandccoe 
Technical aid. .......2....--.-.. Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Inter-American highways. ..-.-- "SS SEE SRE SF 28, 458 16, 452 11, 751 255 
BIT --~-<casanctinbehiniibaraai De itn icanc... 2, | 13, 645 6, 795 | 3,088} 3, 762 
Mutual security aid_.........-.- 977 7 259 Mutual security aid_._........— 13, 174 , 06 3, 756 
mirment Teel oi icincdsenarivtiiomesa Da ccatsbidustudicsapeos UUM oe 439 
Precunnical ald. oo ca iekanncs : TEE Becéicdanubeencksie ® Acricultural commodities (wel- 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | EEE 32 
PERCE nw nsinnabinciel Fe cattle WEP Tacs teased Wechsdin cae ase 
: = | |] Finland......:..-...............-... 3, 522 
IID... wmschadh en uaeea thee oNane 2, 069 138 133 — — 
Mutual security aid 576 138 133 Mutual security aid__..........- 27 
Umea A i alia ire Be Wictemectsonkinn lees Urgent relief__........_._- ah cab 36 
Ci ps path 1, 840 
Other—Latin America: Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Organization of American States. 3, 974 1, 022 1, 671 Ee Se eine 1, 456 47 DOO Bitten dais 
ies Sanitary Organ- ae American Red Cross. ..........- 163 163 ERE * 
on <2 cece oo neoceeseoeseececees=”  . &5 GOV leewedeeceeeea|<eeceeseeese , ——— ————— — ————— | ——— = = 
Military supplies and services_._ 277, 979 38, 040 61,710 || Formosa (China-Taiwan)..........- 2, 297,800 | 2, 102, 7 97, 078 97, 942 
Other mutual security aid..__._. 7, 891 770 1, 169 gee ver . ———$_—__.. 
Technical aid - A=, 2-2.52--sncKe PT Siecle hak éigst htmeannlecads Mutual security aid__..._...____ 711, 508 542, 171 83, 443 85, 894 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- eee 504 Sse eS 
SIPOUIL... .. ws scockjbaperisin hiniiacaiciin Sask PE: Pacing 2 aiitiel cpg hindae Chinese-Korean student aid__... 7, 363 7, 358 Wi Btbccnlsnae 
MER... ccharencbwdel Ricodiieeninio 2, 693 1, 583 3, 899 TI a 362, 897 GES Nctutitceoncnabs nse wscce 
: GP INEE RI os neeaiedccas 43, 919 PE tan thehnddepellens canaane 
8, 093 Lend-lease—amilitary --__........ . 679, 073 DO Bide tstinbdace Second aot 
Lend-lease, postwar pipelines___- 50, 345 UE Bleiccnitnembatapibnas tite 
2 eee Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Te Sts a. 2 Fe Eeteb aohadianltyntbudek a 17, 899 2, 918 7, 557 7, 424 
we Military equipment loans 41, 683 30, 986 6, 072 4, 625 
20, 444 Chinese naval aid___......-- 141, 394 BA IE Si ia centre bcs oe easels wae 
12, 539 Chinese military aid__........._-. 119, 732 119, 732 }...... 
Chinese stabilization............ 119, 574 119, 594 |.... 
12,300 American Red Cross...........- 1, 889 Ne la cocina 
SSS SS === }] French Union......................- 4, 396,915 | 4, 118, 689 215, 598 62, 628 
1, 064, 928 1, 053, 505 8, 558 2, 865 poniprrereeneeeee = | ee 
ie rt 1,773 I a ewan 4, 395, 377 4, 118, 582 215, 269 61, 526 
I a tll alah ab del eo mrtidaineds — | dD oe 
89, 318 TEE: ikpadiethuaadtinkinccenan Mutual security aid_............ 3, 674, 395 | 3, 400, 483 212, 767 61, 145 
72, 696. 72, aang sie debithaell en naieinn eisai TIRE BOO cn cccncdcesco swe 538 SE lonitclanssaithbebosannte 
86, 055 BEE A ctndicdentnchscuntvnine cn sen nincithsenenenii 3, 061 BPG Sicccicsdinirtietancskite 
68, 291 DAE As cucacstininal wndstcudsce UETEE REMI 4 cncinisdasininanianeac 60 Dee avoankiicutekentnttceen 
IS wc ccdaumitnenose 311, 388 ME Pinsent hdeciicicnsa Rabieiitendicds 
14, 784 6, 055 6, 785 1, 944 a os acts 372, 441 SPR a akccsatiedenepewews - 
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Tasie IIl.—Foreign grants: By country and program—Continued 
[Postwar period: 12 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiseal years, July 1945-June 30, 1955; fiscal years 1956, 1957; military breakdown not included in mutual 































































































































































































































security aid] 
{In thousands of dollars] 
Total 10 fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | ‘Potal 10 fiscal Fiseal Fiseal 
Country and program postwar years * Year year Country and program postwar years year year 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 period 1946-55 1956 1957° 
-_— — -——_————-- } —>— ——— —— — ——— ] ] eee oe DCO OO SO OOO OC 3 we 
France—Con. POR incl dnevh dacs aaietiaiemnbes 7, 963 158, 963 29, 326 49,67. L 
Agricultural commodities (wel- —_—————— |_|, . 
ee ae a 6, 003 3, 120 2, 502 381 Mutual security aid_..........-- 232, 321 157, 311 28, 713 46, 297 
Military equipment loans_______| 25, 345 RDA Jace ss Schasitipe ecndio Usgettt SOE cacauiibitnoncucand BD, TAY 2 ncngcnchn el anwnpeelivis - 2, 748 
American Red Cross-_._.....-..- 2, 146 TTB Ao ecuen kab aale TOI ins, occas ane an aedonied 750 750 ficesec5...| -.. ee 
SSS Agricultural commodities (wel- 
French Guiana: Agricultural com- | QOD, Sie nnetnas ck oud 2, 104 862 613 029 
modities (welfare) - , neice RP Raieeeneniin Li eatiahin lie 56 Technical aid_....--.-...------- 40 @ }....45......)..... 
Freneh West Afriea: Agricultural | | | —— SS —————SS=[ ae M 
commodities (welfare) ___.-.__- OF Si dicen cad 13 BEY At OG in ee ae ee ae 11, 504 5, 823 3, 096 2, 585 
French West Indies: Agricultural | — 
commodities (welfare) __- Pi aiittinns 17 78 Mutual security aid__.._....._-- 11, 010 5, 800 2, 677 2, 583 
Other French Africa: Mutual seeu- Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Oe OM oo cs aaa deecaee : : TROD) itil Thon i ameiuse | 494 23 419 8 
Ge rmany— East Salis fin iin Nas Siiein Ntetil 17, 362 —==== > | Ne 
_ — BVORNIME co ind des chdess Wcococceeanal 18, 346 WO BA x. cnceweicn. ee 
Mutual security aid___......- ou 16, Gils —_—_—___|—-———_-— | —-——_. 
eens Mie a a PO A aes 0 tree Mutual seeurity aid_......._.--- 18, 324 BD, 306 | nncecicetid?t.~ssuae 
=== <== American Red Cross. .........-- 24... -@8 Ae ee 
gi Se Germany—Federal Republic_...--- 3, 823, 967 | 3, 7: £3, 626 SSS |S | eee Ne 
}—___—_ —|— —|— Yelena heat ain ee paneled 265,850 | 220,726 20,169} 15.955 
Mutual seenrity aid__........-- | 1,517, 962 | L 481, 677 —_——<—_—<$—<$<—<— | 
eamnt tele so. ee 4,774 | 3, 167 " 333 1, 284 Mutual security aid._.....--..-- 226, 787 192, 289 19, 666 14, 822 
eee re ce | 2.905.781 | 2,205, 78 |----.---. fee Urgent relief_____ 24 oH Bh sc 
ST oo en pee en Sine | 3, 616 | FG heck ict ei } Agricultural commodities | (wel- 
Post-UNRRA___- 2, 086 | ROE joe a RO) ais cde nibiven tankers 39, 031 37, 405 503 1,13 
Azricultural commodities (wel- | | a <= 
OD ocpeews esol 76, 891 | 44, 442 | 20, 934 11, 815 |} Italy and Trieste-_...........--...-- 2, 675, 895 | 2, 562, 283 64, 559 E 49, 058 
Berlin investment fund_..._----} 12, 857 | 12, 857 |--. GR tees encima rentomennet TTT 
foe ———— =} ——S>= | Mutual security aid_............ 1, 561, 682 1, 542, 322 16, 732 2, 628 
tanto oot oc Cee ad 239 | 10 | 164 | 65 Urgent relief... _____- not 51, 704 3, 453 17,562 | 30,68) 
————_ | Civilian supplies (GARIOA) ___- 112, 955 112, 955 |.........-- ~ +c 
Mutual secnrity aid__- Cf ee Seared ie ll Civilian supplies (Lend-lease) - __ 134, 444 BOE, 066 bn ncinctnncs- 1 soe re 
Agricultural commodities (wel- | s MONIC nis. Sis ine tak atieinitabes ad 409, 754 WOR, FGA Sacto <-}--- z 
OS scot re eS } 228 10 We 54 | re UME A os Si 128, 461 Rae O01 fc. .|--.. ae 
— ae esa f |, EE eee 176, 006. B76, 606 | ncasemens<-|-s22s0 as 
: sini cee | 1,719, 446 | 1, 636, O73 | 43, 802 g§ 39, 571 Agricultural commodities (wel- ~ Net 
: j—- ~~ —— | —— — NOY on la 2d dino 86, 003 40, 002 30, 265 15, 738 Noi 
Mutual security aid__.....-.-.-- 866, 535 807, 921 29, 371 29, 243 Military equipment loans___...- 14, 695 24 606. 1... nnckinis.}~.--ce 
Re a aiken Semi ieeiion 4 074. >. AR bach ee American Seneca apend 191 BOE bain cnncseris --<=a 
orl ia ae ee i 279, 755 S 9, oa64 en Bete blac mas ———S SY OS 
’ Pesta eee <8 37, 255 , 255 | Bick ecandien kil Sod Sad acca Italian Somaliland: Mutual security 
Rem@ete °c 8 ts ts 5, 956 “s RO Sei es sabied cat, his. a dish kdaaip dis Gleb icennachind sess: ee eteteameaee 385 
; Greek-Turkish aid- | 493, 630 008,690 12: 2 cates Japan and islands. .--.2-.2.22-222... 2, 564, 485 17, 298 22, 590 
Acricultural commodities “(wel- | SS —S_O———————S=_|_ 
fare) Lnnsiapcaeatieaal 35, 283 10, 524 14, 431 10, 328 POG Lidia ens sliacbdncoe 2,378,797 | 2,345.201| 15,384| 181M 
American Red Cross_.---.-..--- 35 | 35 *|------------]---s-.--5- pone Panes aepeaeeerend == Pak 
euisiees wc fig Mutual security aid_....._.- 12, 175 3,113 7,672 1, 380 
OTe ck, 16, 021 | $06 Lic 10, 166 Urgent relief... 2 _....2.2....- 14, 346 64 13, 
|— ernie i ceintliin cttieininncaiihh 2, 184, 569 
Mutual security aid_........---- 1, 405 Se re 867 Post-UN RAW. «ice enna 178 
Urgent relief. .........-- Renda 12, 257 PNB Ba sini imstads: 9, 299 Agricultural commodities 
NR Bates cation 2, 359 | SOND han. ae (elt). 5.2. 50a <2 7, 955 
oss Se eee Military equipment Joans__- 159, 574 
¥eeland: Mutual security aid__._---- 30, 150 29, 548 211 391 = = 
i a ek ee 272, 561 137, , 781 80, 974 53, 806 Ryukyu and other islands._...-. 225, 563 
Mutual security aid_........-.-- 214, 042 ~ 13, 625 | 58, 022 42, 395 Mutual security aid__....__- 
ee ee a ere 4, 665 |... 3, 500 1, ~ Wapent ebllel..... 1. .22.....2. 
NOD i ed ge al at 3, 000 £900 fii ee ri EE RUB cect sé ctanevectcs 
Agricultural commodities (wel- Post-UNRRA ............<. 
zi. ie an cnet 50, 834 21, 136 19, 452 10, 246 Agricultural commodities 
Wetbenioe afd. oc cdcc 20 | ‘20 }---.-.--2---}-----.---- Cups fis et 
seers . ees} coresee American Red Cross. .-..... 
Indochina (3 States).............---. 878, 173 | 308, a - 2385, 680 | 333, 905 
Camda oa $2,860 | (14, 515 to 27, 648 
—|—_—__ Mutual security aid 
Mutwal security aid_......_- 80, 491 14, 515 25, 5, 300. Urgent relief 
Urgent retief___.._..._._-. UES fiseckeiscack 2, 343 Agricultural commodities (wel- 
Agricultural commodities 
GUEEIED < o ewkeranclcwienuns MB Fewenisdtcs -]----e--scne= 







TO 5 5 cintiethimnopacaitenne th 114, 656 28, 447 37, 260- 








Mutual security aid__......- 113, 800 28, 447 ba 37, 260 , 
pi RE ELIF ae SOD Fis icc Seite Chinese-Korean student aid 
Agricultural commodities UNKRA aid 

PUMNOD Sis accadnc aterabialet ohn sg es 2 San Civilian relief 










Vite 66 eo $70,346 Fy 157, m8 | 168, 163 


Mutual security aid___...... 547, 214 156, 206 | 159, 064 
Vegent reliel = s,s. 3 Le 1, 109 682 427 
Agricultural commodities 


Unspecified (all 3 states) .......- 
















Mutual security aid........- 
Urgent relief. -........_._.. 

‘Agricultural commodities 
CO ck cticmiicardntias 







fare) --- 
Technical aid_-----.-.------.-— 


Liberia... silicitihaventysaitle 


Motes security aid-_........... 
commodities oe 

















-_ 
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TaBLE II.—Foreign grants: By country and program—Continued 


{Postwar perlod: 12 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiseal years, July 1945-June 30, 1955; fiscal years 1956, 1957 


Total 





security aid] 


10 fiscal 





Fiseal Fiscal 



























































Country and program postwar years year year 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 
Se Eenennener poem iii meme emai 
Te. ..2ncasendinabineninanennntt 49, 969 15, 158 12, 841 21, 970 
Mutual security aid............. 26, 262 6, 559 5, 653 14, 050 
Urgent relief. - ...---see-e-----n6 9, 671 3, 520 3, 020 3, 131 
Agricultural commodities (wel- 
fare) ...-. -<-cseccccocentasesnee 1, 036 79 168 7 
Special purpose funds.........-- 15, 000 5, 000 4, 000 4, 000 
ahd _...-resnidsneneinuioben 2, 764 567. 246 | ‘1,951 
Mutual security aid__......--... 270 20 33 217 
Agricultural commodities (wel- 
fare) .....dndccswbounncesthuwoay 2, 494 547. 213 1, 734 
Nepal_....------------=------<------ 5, 606 
Mutual security aid-......-...-- 5, 397 
Urgent relief. ....-sgede<coeswnas 209 
Netherlands Union..\_.....--.---- | 915, 554 
Netherlands. ..-....i25<sses.s.. 914, 538 
Mutual security aid.....-..- 826, 841 
UNRRA. ca ccdecipcoteisond 1, 899 
Lend-leeee.. .casciadehionenss 64, 334 
Agricultural commodities 
(wellare) « énececttasscda 
Military equipment loans_ ._ 21, 340 
American Red Cross..-.-.-- 122 
Netherlands New Guinea: Agri- 
cultural commodities (welfare) - PE inamackin Ot 2. Aes 
SEIPABRIN . . ... «ciple sihaibatenienanints 993 303 223 467 
Mutual security aid__....-.- 835 303 223 309 
Agricultural commodities 
(welfare). .»ccclissddeesuees BOE Bidnkc.saaiien~- teen bricks 158 
New Zealand: Lend-lease.....-..... 2, 300 % 300 ero). s kk ar en) 
ET... 2n0 yositiatieinaaincadiiion 236, 991 234, 544 1, 938 509 
Mutual security aid_...........- 235, 995 3 
mreent relief. 5 siti cide iach 24 
MNRRA...i cscdeaumieutedbend 771 
Agricultural commodities (wel- 
MO) ..... ~cn duis eaeeaeee 30 MBs e ak ik Pi Rubes auth 
American Red Cross..........-- 171 ke CEE, A EI 
BIER «2c cowniinhe ipbabaiaieiieil 275, 825 121, 827 99, 884 rh 114 
Mutual security aid_.....-...... 150, 310 46, 037 55, 682 48, 591 
mrgent rellef. 2352554 Caccceccnen 108, 033 70, 707 WG We 4s che Succes 
Agricultural commodities (wel- 
ine). . -... cokinsuaaedibbactets 17, 471 -5, 072 6, 876 5, 523 
Mecinical a0. . dccocctualicniaions 11 asc ae oe 
Palestine: Agricultural commodities Pate hee 2: 
SRO) «2 cna ncnstieeatiadaedh 175 UIE Seiig dap Stihatnc Sh kin tel hatbibieds ica 
NS II LAIR 5. 788, 861 746, 108 18, 006 24, 752 
Mutual security aid...........--. 114, 684 74, 340 17, 314 23, 030 
Urgent relief. ...... imei ~ 484 TC ciskicesaanesae abies 
Bs O A... cc eens bah 28, 345 OF RR SS te SR 
Philippine rehabilitation...____- 634, 575 Ce atti mn dah cs 
— al commodities (wel- 
~-< sndanatiinke beauties 3, 007 593 692 1, 722 
Technical ON ge ee 55 Es aes wsissateal daaiee aba 
American Red Cross............ ll DD Bia dinwtnoskd oi uadldund 
<td cide tannin =7, 700 PE inks cig teak ia oem 
I ce oiniscadblinidin a sine --| 364,978] 364,078 |........._.. een 
RRR A 364, 031 364,031 |.........- Se caida 
MARIE SLES 92 Oe Be a eS Bata ie a 
American Red Cross............ 855 Ses Be 
Portugal and possessions. ........ ...| 30,623 | ‘15, 708 2,919} 11,996 
Portugal. ...... cecal me 30, 140 15, 486 2, 731 11, 923 
Mutual security aid_.......- 15, 820 15, 417 340 63 
Urgent fe pe: rel seas 5, 68 Pes oe eae 
Agricultural commodities 
(Wel gs 6, 437 1 2, 391 4, 045 
Military equipment loans__ 9; GIG Fake ooo cs Sse , 815 
Portuguese Africa: Mutual s- 
curity aid. ...2 2. lie taieb ae co Oe Ree 61 20 
Portuguese India_.-.222-22222o] ° 402 222 127 53 
— | = —_—=_== 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland; Technical : ; 
area 4, 252 4, 186 69 Cr.3 
Mutual security ai@.._.......... 2, 639 2, 573 69 Cr. 3° 
Lend-lease__ Sninndlidngnansmgigie 1, 591 DBR a ccuccec cate] coe himewad 
-Techalcat (lta ccctbicdatnes cnueuhe 22 Oe ois. tee 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Country and program 


Mutual security aid 


Urgent relief.............-.- 


Agricultural commodities 
ES ae 
Military equipment loans. _-. 


Canary Islands: Agricultural 
commodities (welfare) ......-- 








| ee || | — | en | net 








A253 


; military breakdown not included in mutual 
























Total 10 fiscal Fiseal Fiscal 
postwar years year year 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 
241, 022 37, 548 79, 078 124, 396 
241, 006 "37,548 | 79,062 | 124, 396 
173, 916 24, 259 62,058 | - 87,599 
1, 005 EP ti thaddancek 210 
45,777 12, 494 17, 004 16, 279 
PE Fick oan mins ae ales 20, 308 
= a — 3 
16 denn sarees 16 



























































Sudan: Agricultural commodities 
COs ties enh kage cscodcae 
ee ce 
Mutual security aid_.....-.....- 
RE is tsk concen 
PUM 555.9 Alm hdéedwdecocce 
American Red Cross__...--.---- 
Switzerland: UNRRA-........--..- 
a ee 
Mutual Sorts clan aiciindcsarestiini 
Urgent relief 4 
Agricultural ‘commodities (wel- 
RS eee, a a 
a 1 
Mutual security aid__........-.- 3 | 
I i a ete ing ewe 
gL i ok 86,560 | 26, 684 | 25,134 | 34,742 
Mutual security aid__.__....-__- 86, 446 26, 659 25, 100 | 34, 687 
Agricultural commodities (wel- 
er 20 1 34 55 
Technical aid_....-.....-------- 24 TRE Ano ica cecepalindcis ap es Colaba tan 
SNRs aE Pte 931 g 283 | 66 6, 582 
Mutual security aid............-. $20, 22 10 788 
Urgent relief__-_- BA Betis <b teliishew sed ax ntargecncsinino heal 5, 500 
Agricultural commodities (wi el- 
SR ES RARE Ce eR 611 261 56 | 294 
Ne chs cane ewes "593, 205 | 424, 416 86, 717 f 82, 072 
Mutual security aid__........._- 400, 187 244, 332 | 75, 208 80, 647 
Reems POOR. 3. Lu5s.5s.~.--- 12, 187 6 11, 297 884 
Greek-Turkish aid_--__---- ‘ 158, 575 SI a feces petits da asalhicicatestiaie sec 
Agricultural commodities (w ‘el- 
Re cis a eeesstenipe 916 163 212 541 
Military equipment loans. ...--- 21, 340 _3t, NN cee entation to ween actos 
hari veins cadns 466, 434 | 465, 434 beta oh-t6- 
MUM iee ss es 8 186, 380 ewe STORE 
ae Cr ae 277, 254 BIA Tint can fd hiatiogialis 
American Red Cross-_--........-- 1, 800 1, 800 Beige at acest, 
United Kingdom and dependencies-- 813, 902 | | * 740, 433 1% Se 31, 673 73} 41, 796 
United Kingdom..............-- 3,798,179 | 3 PN 3, 737, 427 27 | ee 
Mutual security.aid_......-- 3, 447, 917 3, 387, 216 25, 869 34, 832 
Oppes Teliet.. .. io... ccnn sens 203 RS iciall song chitin iscsi 
SN oo Sb ee i 341, 462 SER ORD Thdeenveenatcnaiacsowe 
Agricultural commodities 
ee 179 128 35 16 
American Red Cross_.._-.-- 49 DEP lalieniidpinlged Aina teiaw aie 
NR ithianiretinwsceptinnindiben 8, 369 OW A icetactenen a 
Aden: Agricultural commodities ae 
EE ELBE PS Ee ae © Beck nb akka si ceinki senda 6 
hamas: Agricultural com- 
modities (welfare) _...........- WS Rietieneciteuun 68 59 
British Borneo: Agricultural 
commodities (welfare) __.._.._- 366 43 173 50 
British East Africa: Agricultural 
commodities (welfare)......... 3 90 73 
DPR AGB cass ccc cn cence 333 75 136 122 
Mutual security aid__......- 215 70 78 67 
Agricultural commodities 
Ra ntinnbGnecmcesnn 113 5 58 55 
British Honduras..............- 562 79 358 125 
Mutual security aid......... ihe Senitliaiite 3 35 
Urgent relief_..........----. Se Dratindnawaiin 258 16 


Agricultural commodities 
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Tas_e Il.—Foreign grants: By country and program—Continued ~ 
[Postwar period: 12 fiseal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiseal years, July an 1955; fiseal years 1956, 1957; military breakdown not included in mutual {To 
security a 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Total 10 fiscal Fiseal Fiscal 10 fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Country and program postwar years _ year year Country and pregram years year year ~ 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1987. 
si | 
United Kingdom, ete.—Continued Trust Territories (Caroline, Mari- _ 
British Leeward and Windward ana, and Marshal! Island)......_-- 27, 398 4, 885 4, 609 Net 
Islands: Agricultural com- — —aee Nor 
modities (welfare) __.........-- | 611 101 62 448 PAS is sO es i at 0 40b hoc st. Pak 
_———— Territory development.......--- 22, 954 4, 885 a Phi 
Gambia: Agricultural commodities | —==— ae Pol: 
NRE oe ou tsi nlercapacned DO. Foie 34 50 || International organizations: 
ee Me onl ds oe lceoetonsees 8, 929 | 1, 990 2, 605 ~4, 334 w European Payments Union: _ 
———qj[j]j—_—— ——— Mutual security aid. ___._-_-. 996,006 B55 o ice, } 
Mutual security aid_......-..--- | 1, 445 387 509 549 | European Productive Agency: ee 
Urgent relief - - ae 1, 031 1,081 |_-..2---..-[--cecnn-e~ Mutual security aid--___- 750 1, 000 250 
Agricultural commodities (wel- Intergovernmental Committee (To 
ee eee Seis eddies 6, 453 572 2, 096 3, 785 for European Migration: Mu- 
; ocean inthe: a tual security aid____._.- ‘i 29, 760 9, 386 14, 519 
DOING... ccececcedsccudentnensbicin | 1, 548 | 3 | sud 741 Intergovernmental Committee 
|} |__| ____ on Helugett--—3..;-.-3.-2254.2 9.000 12-2...) e" 
Mutual seeurity aid____- 194 Ls Sis gehen 58 136 | International Refugee Organiza- Toe 
Agricultural commodities (wel- | WIR ais hi cane n eitne shames ak 9BF, 126 hones - |. a 
fare) _ —- sa ep manda SE BBE ib ecsbiacss 746 605 OEEC: Mutual security aid-.--} +1, 500 |---| 1, 5) 
American Red Cross..-_------ 3 | 3 fan. cicg enti United Nations_.........1.-.... 177, 986 36, 922 52, 307 
laa ace ainiincidee een ce Dicut gil | 366 | 326 | 219 Mutual security aid_.-......] 6, O00}..2-222 2222} ct 5, 000 
|—________" ______ | -————- IG Fb ine SEEN Scie LE EE UR batbeane 1, 200 6,900 
Mutual Security aid____...__- | &3 16 65 2 Multilateral technical aid - -- 536 13, 950 13,997 Am 
Agrie ulturs il commodities (wel- | Palestine relief_.-..;........ 121, 450 21,77 26, 500 
Se A eee 819 341 261 217 | =| == | 
Tee haan ells. cc... ete 9 otis pafsdedenenid United Nations Children’s 
WO ctihiihawdnitg ech cope oa 1, 646 331} 1, 002 313 et sick ata eal 107, 579 8, 363 14, 198 
pote eter —_——- —_—__—___- ——_———— |} Unspecified areas, regional: 
Mutual security aid___..---..---| 2 2 Sy sciaakdt heats Asia and Pacific................- 2, 384, 932 702,128 | 665,311 
Urgent relief ' 26 26 | Joes en ohn Shaadi dled nagtieaneinaaiael wo —~ sana 
Agricultural commodities (wel- | - Military supplies and serv- 
IO) i ic eee } 1, 618 303 1, 002 313 AIGA ESSE ,105 | 2,369, 830 699,699 | 664, 576 
= = —— Other economic and tech- 
Dibaba ct, satan oe 88 | 8 | 42 | 38 eibeeh OMA eushoee nn ds ; 15, 102, 2, 429 735 
; Agricultural commodities (wel- BeG .ckscn seins eieecde 12, 478, 908 ~ 9, 409, 473 1, 844, 332 | 1, 225, 
° fare) Ne cegke 87 7 42 38 
Technical aid. ..-...-..-------- 1 $8 a ee Pace tieenad Military supplies and serv- ‘ 
pS — er BONDS ase tig lene cans 8, 684,304 | 1,766,039 | 1, 157,016 
Kierra Leone: Agricultural commodi- Multilateral construction 
. ties (welfare). __- 13 1 6 6 OE cicidemcccs Sb Ss kee apeit 286, 115 75, 501 63, 347 
Kingapore: Agricultural commodi- Other mutual security aid___ 302, 825 2, 792 3,720 
ties (welfare) ___- | 55 9 6 t .... Ao Secreta doccnd 206,200 |. .i...c...-}.-.e 
° ft. Helena: Agricultural commodi- . S| L—S==_SS SS | = 
ties (welfare) ___- 16h csccenipanen pice 18 || Near East, Africa and south Asia__- 1, 373, 329 388,706 | 395,355 . 
Trinidad and Tebago: Agricultura! a pe Afgt 
commodities (welfare). _- | $16} me pdt ete 116 Military supplies and services-- 1, 350, 134 387, 552 393, 219 Aus' 
Unspecified British Africa: Mutual | Other economic and technical Ays' 
eo ee BF ci casera 17 130 Be. Bh ian ect 22,714 1, 154 2,061 Belg 
RS SE ERE SET eS 780,454 | 691, 715 43, 498 45, 241 en 
parecer niente atom Other areas.........- sons wba ses ok 340, 120 52, 117 i 76, 142 ; 
Mutual security aid._.........-- 346, 618 225, 330 36, 043. 25, 245 Levensnetidienpaienslsiinpiaaglipieta—| 
Urgent relief_...... TES ; 47, 750 43, 184 3, 347 1, 219 Military supplies and séervices__ 149, 845 23, 462 | 24, 815 ; 
SICA oS iieiniicnece Sie ee: os 298, 054 906,056 $i ea Other economic and technical } 
Lend-lease____.- ; 76 PO Fe eh hi Bcaks lcga Nias cisitscidla iso Se agian 54, 094 28,655 Burt 
. Agricultural commodities (wel- Wenhe OA i ee 634 2...--....-}.- Can: 
ES Rae 49, 677 26, 792 4, 108 18, 777 OP ik SR ease ipinsant a oa a ol Cey! 
Yugoslav aid____. oe 37, 560 OF, OO tow a cateiee eta Pomt-UNRGA. 0 sccccie cece  § Rae 2 -. cee Czec 
American Red Cross.._.-------- RRO 5s ccc acdbabarnaced 90,906 bic.23..-|... ae Deni 
Technical aid___..--_..---.-- BS Bee a ak Egy) 
American Red Cross_.........-- ROS tse: |.. 35a ok Ethi 
| : Finl: 
Ee sa Forn 
Fren 
Tape III.—Reverse grants and returns on grants: By country 
- ] 
[Total postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1955; fiscal year 1956, July 1, 1955-June 30, 1956; fiscal year 1957, July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957} J 
[Im thousands of dollars] 
Total 10 fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiseal _ 
Country postwar years “year year Country year year. * 
period 1946-55 1956 1957 1956 1957 
5 ea 37S {2 24055-----]--<-cone 
—— —= |= ~~ = 200 34 
American Republics._...........-.-- 53, 780 1 ~~ 58, 652. a? Z . 
aN i ta pa 52, 880 52, 880 r. > 
NUNC. Bapdliconpmtekel 28 f ‘ 
CN en : j Gree : 
Cm oe nas cc ie ae 48 - , vee 
Dominican Republic__........-- 
Ame 





Honduras... 
Mexico eeetalecibatst 






‘dace tet tents aie dick ine heen Oe te 
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Taste III.—Reverse grants and returns on grants: By country—Continued 


- protal postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1957; 10 fiscal years, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1955; fiscal year 1956, July 1, 1955-June 30, 1956; fiscal year 1957, July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957] 
{In thousarids of dollars] 











Total 





Fiscal 





10 fiscai 





























Fiscal 
seal Country years year year Country postwar years year year 
ar 1946-55 1956 + 1957 period 1946-55 1956 1957 
a7 oo i aa a aD i Ee re hd a 
ee MAGNA. ..--cosecosee paint Ninkiateidihies OP Vihdtancdsshclosrennccals ne eeshiviktenstndscncdnuinsey 3, 791 3, 214 281 296 j 
MINOA... - ---<ccosesecesebeweasienews 9, 073 BBE Fi ncZk2e-3 NGL ihn picharbnsiaskebulagncese> 102, 409 10, 486 37, 023 54, 900 
4, 600 Wetherlands........---s<eseseen-o= eS 53, 807 238 379 Thailand Reins Akin dcsstintr eats annem ts 4, 990 3, 154 873 963 
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TaBLe V.—WNet foreign loans and other credits, by country 






[Period July 1, 1940-June 30, 1957. Utilizatiotis, repayments, and totals outstanding on June 30, 1957] 
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TaBLe V.—WNet foreign loans and other credits, by country—Continued 
[Period July 1, 1940-June 30, 1957. Utilizations, repayments, and totals outstanding on June 30, 1957] 
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Federal Employees Pay Increase Bills 
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Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. 
tember 30, 1957, immediately after the 
President had so callously vetoed the 
Federal classified employees pay raise 
bill, H. R. 2462, and the postal field serv- 
ice pay increase bill, H. R. 2474, I 
promised to reintroduce those 2 bills 
at the beginning of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress. 

The pocket veto of these two bills 
brought about serious demoralization in 
the Government service. Government 
employees who were badly underpaid 
and suffering from inflation’s impact on 
their salaries continued to move out of 
Government employment. A turnover 
rate of 25 percent a year in Government 
is not uncommon, with the best of Gov- 
ernment employees leaving Government 
for bigger salaries with industry. The 
cost of training and recruiting compe- 
tent Government employees is about 
$3,000 apiece according to the Hoover 
Commission. Add to this turnover ex- 
pense the untold cost of inefficiency and 
slowdown in Government service «for 
want of adequately trained personnel, 
and the resulting total is staggering. 


Mr. Speaker, on Sep-. 





In Detroit, Mich., the situation has 
been so bad that there has been a turn- 
over of 5,000 persons the last 10 years 
in the Detroit Post Office. The total 
complement of this office is 6,500 per- 
sons. . 

In 1956 alone the turnover in Detroit 
totaled 600 people, half of whom were 
career employees with service from 2 to 
20 years. The plight of postal em- 
ployees and other Government employees 
is particularly severe. Many maintain 
a part-time job to supplément scanty 
Government pay scales. Many have 
.wives working to supplement family in- 
come to give a decent living standard. 
For comparison in wage scales it is pos- 
sible to work as a sweeper in Detroit 
‘plants for $2 an hour. However, the 
entrance wage in postal service is only 
$1.82 an hour. 

When you consider that Government 
employees are expected to bear the ut- 
most responsibility it becomes apparent 
that the Government is extremely hard 
put to secure people commensurate with 
the responsibilities of Federal employ- 
ment. Recently the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics pointed out that it was neces- 
sary to maintain a take-home pay of 
$4,464 for a family of four to live com- 
fortably. My postal pay raise bill would 
provide postal employees with the neces- 
sary take-home pay to live in this man- 
ner. When you consider that most 
postal employees are in the lower classifi- 
cation group of the Federal Government 
and do not receive many periodical 





raises, it becomes clear that the only ’ 
way that most postal employees can 
achieve a decent wage is by having Con- 
gress adjust wages from time to time $0 
as to be commensurate with the amount — 
required to live decently. 

My other bill will offer similar relief 
to white-collar workers, most of whom 
are in substantially the same pay grad 
as postal employees. 

Two contentions of the President at 
the time of his veto should be demol- 
ished and can be done so in just a few — 
words. The President maintained that 
these two bills were inflationary in na- 
ture. This is not so. They merely re- 
fiect a serious inflationary condition 
which is already striking at these Fed- 
eral employees. The first bill gives Fed- 
eral classified employees a raise of about 
11 percent. The other bill gives a Hat 
raise of $546 a year to postal field serv- 
ice employees. The total cost of the 









$275 million a year. 
classified civil service employees 

cost about $500 million. It must be 
noted that 20 percent of this total | 
about $800 million a year, or about 
million, would return to Uncle Sam in 
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_ Was especially gratified, therefore, to see 
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scales is equally without merit. 
Wages of the very high grade Govern- 
ment employees, about whom the Presi- 
dent showed so much concern, have 
traditionally been taken care of by bills 
applying to them alone. If this con- 
tention of the President had had any 
merit, he need not have vetoed these 
pills last year, but could have offered a 
pill for relief of higher classification 
Government workers during this session. 
At no time has any Government official 
said that it would not be justified to raise 
salaries of Federal employees. The only 
testimony by the administration against 
these bills was that the raises would be 
disproportionate to salary scales offered 
in several State capitals. The State cap- 
itals picked were, of course, small towns 
and located in low-wage areas, which 
just goes to show that you can prove any- 
thing statistically if you take the right 
base or base period. The President’s 
contention that the last Federal pay 
raise has not yet been eaten up by infla- 
tion is equally invalid. Again,he Presi- 
dent played a statistical trick. The base 
period taken to prove his contention was 
so short as to make his figures mathe- 
matically correct but morally and ethi- 
cally wrong. What the President should 


‘have done is to have gone back to July 1,- 


1947, when we would have found that to- 
day’s Federal employee with a net annual 
salary at that date of $2,397 would now 
have a deficiency of $639.12 in real pur- 
chasing at the present net salary for the 
same grade. 

The New York Times recently had this 
to say about the pay scale for Federal 
employees and I wholeheartedly agree 
with it: 

We expect of these Government employees 
& supreme loyalty and self-discipline not 
demanded in private employ. They are for- 
bidden by law to strike. We should see that 
they are generously treated in return. 


This is true. Moreover, simple justice 
demands that we pay Federal employees 
a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 
Good sense demands that we pay enough 
to get good employees and not to drive 
the competent, able, and devoted Fed- 
eral employees to seek other means of 
livelihood. The cost of that sort of prac- 
tice is too much for the Government to 
bear. We can afford to pay decent wages. 





‘ The Small Business Administration 
Should Be Made Permanent Despite 
Opposition of New York Journal of 
Commerce and Other Big-Business 
Spokesmen - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
_Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 10, 1957, I intro- 
duced legislation to make the Small 
- Business Administration permanent. I 
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the splendid action of this House in the 
closing weeks of the first session when 
by the overwhelming vote of 393 to 2 
it passed legislation making this vital 
agency permanent. 

I am hopeful that the Senate will now 
quickly join with the House in this mat- 
ter and pass with an equally overwhelm- 
— vote the legislation adopted by this 

ody. 

Among the Nation’s stanchest sup- 
porters of legislation to make the Small 
Business Administration permanent is 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

I include here a recent letter I have 
received from George J. Burger, the able 
vice president of this fine national group 
of small-business men, which bears di- 
rectly on this matter I am discussing. 

The letter follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1958. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Of course you, 
like many other Members of Congress, are 
wondering what action is going to be taken 
by the Senate on the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The interest you and other Members of 
Congress have in this—and rightfully so—is 
(1) due to the fact that early in the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress you introduced 
@ bill to make the agency a permanent 
agency, and to eliminate the present policy 
board. 

Your second interest in it is due to the 
eplendid majority vote of the House last 
summer in the closing weeks of the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress where the 
House voted the bill 393 to 2. 

As you know the Senate failed to take 
similar action. However, the House action 
carried over into the 2d session and it is 
our opinion that Senator CiarK, chairman 
of the Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
Committee will hold early hearings. In fact, 
to the Senator’s credit, he wrote me recently 
that I could look forward to early action 
by his committee on the bill. 

I was more or less amazed in reading the 
New York Journal of Commerce today where 
they carry a story on the SBA. Where the 
story originated I do not know. Of course 
their findings do not check with the conver- 
sations the writer has had with a consider- 
able number of Members of the Senate 
whom I have already approached as to their 
support to the Small Business Administra- 
tion legislation. ; 

The Journal of Commerce states that “the 
Small Business Administration will have its 
life renewed for at least 2 more years, but 
sources believe it will not be given perma- 
nent status on the theory that the agency, 
its operations and general conditions con- 
fronting small business should be reviewed 
periodically. If SBA should be made perma- 
nent, there would be little incentive to 
reexamine frequently its policies and the 
needs of small business.” 

In checking the recent hearings before 
the House Small Business Committee—I be- 
lieve November 20—such an argument was 
presented and some members of the com- 
mittee met the charge and I believe answered 
the charge. I recall distinctly that in my 
appearance before that committee on the 
equity capital subject matter, when I was 
questioned about the operations of SBA, I 
answered that “Rome wasn’t built in a day, 


and we believe that SBA is making consider- 


able progress and improvements in its opera- 
tions, and we believe it would serve the best 
financial needs of small business.” 
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You and I know that the statement that 
appeared in the Journal of Commerce as to 
the reluctancy of bringing an agency up 
before a congressional committee is more or 
less absurd. I believe there is a subcom- 
mittee of House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce right now which intends to hold hear- 
ings on the operations of many of the inde- 
pendent agencies to find out in what way 
they are functioning under the law. 

We have heard it repeatedly stated at hear- 
ings before congressional committees, as it 
relates to some of these independent agen- 
cies, that Members of Congress have re- 
marked, “We have set up the agencies and 
then we forget about them,” and I am sure 
that in view of the fact that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s prime purpose is to 
serve the best interests of small business in 
their financial needs, and so forth, it is a 
safe conclusion that the small-business 
committees of the Congress would call on 
that agency quite frequently for a report. 

The National Federation has a vital stake 
in the successful operations of the SBA. 

As you know, we are serving consistently 
the best interests of 100,000 or more inde- 
pendent business and professional men, and 
many members of the Federation have a very 
vital interest in the successful operation of 
the Small Business Administration. So we 
alone will make sure that the agency at all 
times is carrying out the will of the Con- 
gress. 

In view of this, early last fall, on the in- 
structions of our head office, I personally in- 
terviewed the regional directors of the’Small 
Business Administration in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles, and more recently the regional 
director of the New York office, and to a 
considerable degree we find that those re- 
gional offices were coming through in fairly 
good shape. By that I mean carrying out 
the will of the Congress. 

It is our honest opinion that the action 
of the Congress in ratifying the action of 
the House will result in a major construc- 
tive move in that the small banks of this 
Nation, knowing that the SBA is a perma- 
nent agency, they will then give the proper 
cooperation to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and more important, it will eliminate 
the dependency of the small banks on the 
larger banking institutions. This view came 
to me from proper competent authorities in 
the banking world. So that is all the more 
reason why the agency should be made a 
permanent agency, and that the Senate 
should follow through in concurring with the 
action of the House. 

You are to be complimented on your con- 
tinued interest in the Small Business Admin- 
istration and also your continued interest in 
the welfare of small business in your district 
and the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BurGER, 
Vice President. 
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Science and Agriculture: A Dynamic 
Partnership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include therein a speech by Mr. J. Jerome 
Thompson, vice president of Chas, Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., which was 
delivered at an educational seminar at 
North Carolina State College in the city 
of Raleigh, N. C., on December 10, 1957: 

SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE: A DYNAMIC 
PARTNERSHIP 


(By J. Jerome Thompson) 


Dr. Colvard, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, this is the age of the catch 
phrase. 

Try to find any man on the street who 
hasn't at least some concept of what is 
meant by the jet age, the atomic age, the 
electronics age, the age of automation. 

Often the reaching out for catch phrases 
and slogans approaches the humorous. Take 
a look in current magazines and newspapers 
at the annual deluge of words flowing out 
of Detroit. Developers of the “forward look” 
are hopeful that their catch phrases will 
sell more automobiles than the opposition’s 
“cruise-o-matic drive.” 

Like any good thing, catch phrases can be 
overdone. But it’s still true that they per- 
form a vital service in helping to lead the 
public along the road to a better understand- 
ing of the vast and complex changes taking 
place all about us. : 

In this contest to capture the popular 
imagination, the most basic of all our indus- 
tries—agriculture—has been left at the post. 

Even if it were possible to assess the blame 
for this situation, little would be gained by 
such mental exercise. A great bridge player 
once said, “Post mortems should be brief; 
criticism taboo. Both are futile.” 

It is enough to say that the farmer him- 
self has not had the method or the means to 
tell his own story. Educators such as your- 
selves and enlightened industries with a 
Stake in agriculture have, made as start})\but 
their efforts have been largely on a piece- 
Meal basis. Coordination has been lacking. 

The first order of business is to décide ex- 
actly where we want to go and what we want 
to accomplish. 

In the first place, the public must be 
Weaned away from the old-and erroneous 
concept that farming today means only 
milking a cow or tending the fire at a to- 
bacco barn. 

This is a necessary prelude to a second and 
More important task—that of attracting 
More promising young men and women into 
agriculture and the great complex of schools 
and ~ Sangeet’ now associated with it. 

often, I’m afraid, young people have 
been frightened away from careers in agri- 
culture on the theory that farming was a 
dying industry, 
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Without proper interpretation, some re- 
cent developments might lead very logically 
to such a conclusion. Just consider that one 
farmer today produces enough for himself 
and 21 others, whereas a half century ago 
he could grow enough for himself and only 
4 or 5 others. 

On the surface, this seems to mean that if 
the trend continues we would need fewer 
and fewer farmers. This is perfectly true if, 
when you say “farmer,” you mean only the 
man who works the land or tends the live- 
stock.” It is emphatically not true if you in- 
clude the thousands of challenging and re- 
warding careers associated with agriculture 
both on and off the farm. 

We need more veterinarians, more soil 
chemists, more agricuitural scientists, more 
marketing specialists, more agricultural engi- 
neers, more county agents, more Vo-Ag 
teachers, more agricultural journalists, and 
other communications specialists. 

Companies like my own are heavily in- 
volved in many kinds of agricultural research, 
both fundamental and applied. We need 
bacteriologists, biochemists, ‘veterinarians, 
animal nutritionists, and so on. 

I don’t need to itemize the job opportuni- 
ties for your benefit. The list could go on 
and on and on, and you know it better than I. 

No one could argue with the fact that 
careers unlimited are here for the taking. 
Our challenge is to find ways of making 
careers in agriculture fully as glamorous to 
youth as are careers in, say, atomic energy 
development or aviation. We must drive 
home the point that, far from being a dying 
industry, agriculture is growing lustily in 
many different directions at once. It is fully 
as scientific and requires as much research 
as any other industry you care to name. 

I am convinced that we urgently need a 
good catch phrase to convey the idea of the 
inseparable link which has been forged be- 
tween science and agriculture. “Agri-busi- 
ness” is one such term. “A new dimension 
in farming” is another. 

Recently in an address before the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute in Washington, I 
made a suggestion which has attracted some 
attention. I proposed the term “Agri- 
dynamics” as an expressive way to describe 
the indivisible union of science and agricul- 
ture. 

Truly, we are living in an “agri-dynamic 
age.” 

We have-an ace in the hole, and I want 
to tell you a little story in this connection. 
A newly appointed Government official, tak- 
ing his first taxi ride in Washington, noticed 
an inscription on the Archives Building: 
“What is past is prologue.” He mentioned 
it to the taxi driver, who promptly replied: 
“Yeah. What that means is, ‘you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet.’” 

That is our ace in the hole. We can tell 
our young people with perfect assurance 
that all of the progress—all of the gains— 
made in agriculture over the past half cen- 
tury are infinitesimal compared to the ex- 
citing advances which are embryonic in to- 
day’s discoveries. : 

In no other field is the prospect for con- 
tinuing progress greater. The reason for that 
is simple: Excepting medicine, which is a 
special case, agriculture is the only science 
which deals entirely with living things. 

The builder of the future may be able to 
give us better homes in some respects, but 
he'll still have to use bricks, and mortar, 


and glass, plastics, and lumber for he does 
not work with living things. 

In agriculture, on the other hand, who 
can say when the ultimate will be achieved 
n persuading the soil to produce more per 
acre and livestock and poultry to put on more 
weight faster and on less feed? 

Certainly a vast field lies open to the 
scientific explorer in agricultural problems, 
According to some estimates, the present 
level of food production will have to be in- 
creased by about 50 percent in order to feed 
the population we expect to have in 1975. 
There’s no doubt we can do it. 

It is unthinkable that our youth would 
not be interested in meeting this challenge: 
in working with substances like the giberel- 
lins which already have produced cabbages 
12 feet tall. Or, again, consider the tanta- 
lizing prospect of investigating the tran- 
quilizer drugs. They have a tremendous 
market in human medicine and are finding 
an important place in agriculture, particu- 
larly as growth promotants. 

We must constantly stress the point that 
agriculture is big business, becoming bigger 
all the time. 

We must demonstrate again and again that 
science in recent decades has reshaped agri- 
culture in a new, streamlined form with little 
resemblance to the back-breaking job the 
farmer once Knew. 

We must point out that agriculture today 
is a highly specialized field where the most 
promising opportunities are open to those 
with the right kind of training. It has 
reached the point where, in order to com- 
pete successfully in agriculture, a man is 
virtually required to have a college degree. 

As surely as you and I know these things 
about agriculture, it is equally certain that 
the great mass of people at all levels of our 
social and economic structure are unaware 
of them. 

They do not appreciate the fact that 9 
million or so farm people are producing more 
than one-half of all the raw materials used 
by industry and consumed by the public. 
Obviously, if agriculture were not delivering 
the goods, advances made by other industries 
would have been seriously retarded. 

This is the story we must tell to our young 
people—both urban and rural. In fact, the 
urban audiences should be our primary tar- 
get. They know the least about agriculture, 
yet from this group will come an increasing 
number of your college students, the future 
scientists and teachers in agriculture. 

What a story we have to tell. We can 
dramatize for youth the great improvements 
made in the national diet, in the marketing 
and distribution of farm products, the 
myriad uses being found for agricultural 
commodities in industry. The transforma- 
tion of waste products into useful byprod- 
ucts is a story in itself. 

Each such development must be as clearly 
etched on the consciousness of our young 
people as were the triumphs of the aviation 
industry when it entered the jet age. 

There will always be new obstacles to 
hurdle. The aeronautical engineer cracked 
the sound barrier and is now confronted 
with the thermal barrier. So must we in 
agriculture expect new and more difficult 
problems as rapidly as we solve old ones. 

In our country, this scientific fact has 
never produced a defeatist attitude. A sput- 
nik or two launched behind the Iron Curtain 
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may jog us out of complacency but we will 
not turn defeatist. 

I must add that we in agriculture face a 
challenge almost as awesome as that which 
confronts those who conduct our atomic 
energy and guided missiles programs. 

One of our toughtest problems is that in 
recent years agriculture has chronically 
suffered from what a person in tne enter- 
tainment field would call a bad press. 

Published reports have leaned far too 
heavily to those factors and developments 
which refiect negatively upon agriculture. 
You know very well the things I mean, 
mounting surpluses, the large sums dis- 
bursed in agricultural conservation pay- 
ments—above all, the upward trend in retail 
food prices. Then, too, the drift of popula- 
tion from the farm to the city has been 
widely interpreted to mean that agriculture 
was not a desirable or a rewarding way of 
life. 

These are the sort of impressions and opin- 
fons we must counteract. We must make 
our young people aware of what the “agri- 
dynamic age” means. 

It’s improbable that some of the results 
of the alliance between science and agricul- 
ture could fail to gain the ear and catch the 
eye of those we want to reach with our 
story. Look at a few examples: 

There are chemical sprays so potent that, 
when applied to the seedbed, they keep down 
weeds for the entire growing season. 

There are new citrus crystals—orange and 
grapefruit—which can be reconstituted into 
juice every bit as good as the fresh product, 
yet they are much less bulky and heavy 
than frozen concentrates. 

There is recent research by my own asso- 
ciates indicating that the addition of a 
broad-range antibiotic to diets of layers can 
increase egg-shell strength by about 20 per- 
cent. This is in addition to the fact that 
the same substance increases egg produc- 
tion by an average of 25 percent per hen per 

ear. 

. I cannot believe that this kind of news 
would not have popular appeal, especially 
when interpreted in an interesting manner 
and in language the young people can 
understand. 

At any rate, this is the kind of informa- 
tion about agriculture we must strive to 
get before them. We must take the initia- 
tive in promoting this kind of news in an 
attempt to drown out the negative factors of 
surpluses and subsidies that I mentioned 
earlier. 

This is the job to be done. 
how best we might do it. 

Several effective avenues are already in 
existence with which we might work: The 
Agricultural Research Institute, the various 
agricultural colleges, industry, and the farm 
organizations. 

The ARI is affiliated with the National 
Academy of Science-National Research 
Council. A nonpolitical and quasi-public 
agency, it is a forum for unrestricted dis- 
cussion of agricultural problems. On its 
membership roster are leading scientific tal- 
ents of industry, public agencies, scientific 
societies, and private institutions. 

ARI itself recognizes that, because of its 
unique position as a neutral correlator for 
the entire industry, it can lead in the task 
of putting across the story of United States 
agriculture. 

A vigorous challenge to exercise this lead- 
ership has been laid before the Institute at 
a public meeting. A willingness by ARI 
members to offer their full cooperation in 
such a joint venture could scarcely fail to 
accomplish the goal we strive for. 

Meanwhile, back in our own States you 
in the agricuitural colleges and we in farm- 
related industries should undertake con- 
certed programs of our own. 

It would be very surprising if every county 
in North Carolina—indeed, every county in 


Consider now 
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every State—does not have some graduates 
of agricultural colleges. Ask yourself 
whether they're telling the story agricul- 
ture must tell. If not, cast about for some 
way to get them working on your team. 

Are they, for example, telling agriculture’s 
story in the high schools? Are they supply- 
ing career counselors with information about 
the opportunities not only on the farm but 
in the vast supporting industries? 

The efforts of industry and the agricul= 
tural colleges might well focus on this in- 
doctrinating activity. Industry can supply 
films, brochures, and publicity materials, and 
the colleges can support the effort with their 
personnel and intimate knowledge of the 
questions in young minds. 

Industry already is doing much to stimu- 
late more and better training in agricultural 
science, but this is not to say that it could 
not do more. We know there is an .ever- 
increasing need for scholarships and fellow- 
ships, for research grants to groups and in- 
dividuals who are interested in tackling prob- 
lems whose solutions will benefit agriculture 
as a whole. 

Perhaps it would be well to compile, either 
on a nationwide or regional~basis, a list of 
all the grants-in-aid currently being pro- 
vided by industry, institutions, and other 
groups. This would give us a picture of the 
gaps most urgently in need of attention 
and, at the same time, put the finger on non- 
contributors who might be persuaded to par- 
ticipate. 

The important point here is participation; 
not competition. 

Industry should not be in competition with 
educational institutions for scientific brain- 
power. That would be very shortsighted on 
our part for the simple reason that unless 
you get the caliber of teachers you need, in- 
dustry will get inadequately trained grad- 
uates. 

Your State has great industries, notably 
cigarette and tobacco manufacturing plants 
and huge textile mills. Pfizer’s recent acqui- 
sition of the Morton-Withers Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, makes us proud residents of your 
State. We, and all other industry, consume 
vast amounts of agricultural raw products. 

As a matter of enlightened self-interest, we 
must cooperate in any program designed to 
protect our chief source of supply. 

I believe that industry generally recognizes 
that it has as much at stake in this venture 
as have educators. 

The big farm organizations have an in- 
valuable contribution to make, It is interest- 
ing and significant that the National Grange 
has just pointed out at its annual member- 
ship meeting that misinformation, misin- 
terpretation, and misunderstanding of ag- 
riculture is widespread. 

The Grange is so aroused as to call for a 
combined effort by all of the major farm or- 
ganizations in developing and financing a 
united public relations program for agricul- 
ture. : 

Tosum up: 

As I see it, our ability to attract the kind 
of young people we want into agriculture is 
dependent absolutely upon our success in 
telling the story of the agridynamic age 
dramatically, forcefully, with conviction. 

We will not get the recruits we seek if we 
soft-pedal agriculture’s glamorous aspects. 
It does have glamour. What other industry 
has taken such tremendous strides in a few 
short years? 

Less than a quarter century ago, only 11 
percent of our farms had electric service; 
today the number is about 99 percent. These 
kinds of statistics can be quoted by the yard. 
The results add up to conclusive proof of 
our contention that agriculture is far from 
being a shrinking, dying industry. 

The farm revolution in the agridynamics 
age is creating worthwhile job opportunities 
about twice as fast as qualified graduates 
become available to fill them. This situa- 
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tion seems certain to get infinitely worge 
unless we tackle the problem right novw, 

Without flattery, our youth can be tolg 
that the age is long past when agriculture 
represented sheer musclepower. Today the 
need is for brainpower—and plenty of it, 

We have taken a long, step forward in 
recognizing our mutual need to find a soly. 
tion to this problem. Now we have to 
down to the nuts and bolts and chart a 
campaign. 

Let’s not be naive and assume that elec. 
tronics, nuclear power, and other industries 
will have less appeal for youth because of the 
blandishments we offer. We must find ways 
to expand the reservoir of available brain. 
power and then go after our fair share. - 

I'll wager that if the facts are presented 
in the proper way we will stand on an equal 
footing with other segments of the economy 
in our bid for more young people to enter 
the science of agriculture. 


In so doing, we will accomplish another. 


vital objective—giving the public an un- 
distorted picture of what the wedding of 
science and agriculture means, and what it 
will mean in the future. 


Clearly the future of agriculture rests on 
our ability to attract sufficient numbers of 


promising young men and women into the 


field who can and will continue to dey 
new frontiers in a test tube. Only through 
preserving and strengthening the ties be- 
tween science and agriculture can we hope 
to carry the revolution implicit in the agri- 
dynamic age through to full fruition. 


Thank you very much. 





The President’s Master Stroke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to in- 
clude the text of an article by David 
Lawrence appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on January 13, 1958. The 
article, entitled “The President’s Master 
Stroke,” is a well-deserved tribute to the 
last letter sent by Mr. Eisenhower t0 
Prime Minister Bulganin of Soviet Rus- 
sia and clearly displays how, at least for 
the present, the administration has re- 
gained the diplomatic initiative over the 
Communists in the East-West struggle. 

The article follows: =>) 
THE PRESENT’s MASTER STROKE—REPLY 10 

BULGANIN HAILED AS DEMOLISHING TRICKY 
@ PEACE OFFENSIVE OF RUSSIANS 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Eisenhower has demolished the 
Soviets’ tricky peace offensive. He has called 
the bluff of the Kremlin in one of the most 
effective pronouncements ever made on the 
subject of summit conferences, disarmament, 
and nonaggression pacts. 

The President’s letter to Bulganin com= 
pletely debunks the Soviets’ alleged piety on 
the matter of disarmament and peace. It 
sets forth in concrete terms the steps that 
will have to be taken before any summit 
conference could be worth while. ie 


What Mr. Eisenhower does is to lay down 
the conditions for such a conference in terms — 





so plain and explicit that, if the Soviets 





are sincere, they will welcome the proposals. — 
Otherwise, they will stand convicted of i> 
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sincerity and hypocrisy before the whole 


d. 
a President, moreover, revealed the 
emptiness of the Soviet proposal for sum- 
mit conferences sO long as the United Na- 
tions organization is ignored, defied, and 
denounced by the Communists. Mr. Eisen- 
nower says, in effect, that if the Kremlin 
nad respected the U. N. charter, there would 
be no need today for any “summit” con- 
ferences and no necessity for a handful of 
pigwigs to try to settle the affairs of 80 
nations. The President points out that an 
organization to enforce peace, with specific 
procedures to follow in every contingency, 
already exists but has been frustrated by 
the repeated veto of the Soviet Union in 
the Security Council. 
The Eisenhower letter was prepared by 
the Department of State’s experts headed 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
It is a document that shows the result of 
meticulous research into the past pledges 
given by the Soviets that have been flagrantly 
violated. Putting it all together—starting 
with a discussion of the Yalta agreements 
that have since been broken—the letter to 
Bulganin is a state paper of transcendent 
importance in modern history. It will en- 
courage free men everywhere, including the 
enslaved in Hungary and Central Europe, 
who still yearn for freedom. 
“Peace and good will among men,” says 
the President, “have been the heartfelt de- 
sire of peoples since time immemorial. But 
professions of peace by governmental leaders 
have not always been a dependable guide to 
their actual intentions.” 
The President traces in his letter the 
Soviet record and challenges the Kremlin to 
make good on its pledges and to give evi- 
dence of its sincerity. He make a host of 
far-reaching proposals—all the way from a 
cessation of testing of nuclear weapons and 
the abolition of stockpiles of bombs and mis- 
siles under a system of trustworthy inspec- 
tion to the reunification of Germany and 
the holding of free elections in the captive, 
countries. What the President says may be 
summarized in this way: 
“We are with you in principle in trying 
to find a way to disarmament and peace. 
Let’s get together through the proper officials 
and see if there is any chance of agreement. 
If there is something specific worked out, 
some progress that we can see ahead of 
time, I'll go anywhere in the world to attend 
a ‘summit’ conference or any other kind of 
conference to sign such an agreement. But 
there must be a reliable means of protection 
so *hat we shall know you will keep your 
Most significant is the way the President 
emphasizes the difference between a free 
government and a dictatorship. He outlines 
how the people of the. United States “exert 
such constitutional control over government 
that no government could possibly initiate 
an aggressive war.” 
The President refrains from describing 
the operations of the dictatorship in Moscow 
and how it can suddenly plunge the people 
of the Soviet Union into war without their 
consent. But he does add the following re- 
minder :~ 
“The past 40 years provide an opportunity 
to judge the comparative peace records of 
our two systems.” ‘ 
The 40-year period goes back to 1917, 
when the Imperial German Government 
made “scraps of paper” of its treaties of 
Peace and started World War I. It takes 
Us through 1939, when another dictatorship 
in Berlin did the same thing and provoked 
‘World Wat II. It brings us to 1950, when 
the Moscow government deliberately armed 
& puppet government in North Korea and, 
Starting with a attack,” conducted 
, 4 War against the United Nations forces that 

almost became 
1956, when the Soviet tanks crushed the 
Patriots in Hungary. It culminates in 1957 
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when the Soviets sent arms to stir up the 
peoples of the Middle East against one 
-another. 

Mr. Eisenhower's letter is a milestone in 
the negotiating process. He scorns the pri- 
vate deal type of “summit” conference and 
calls for conferences step by step through 
diplomatic channels. Then, he says, a meet- 
ing by heads of state to ratify everything 
that has been done can be held. 

This is the boldest challenge presented by 
the democracies of the world in the entire 
East-West struggle since the ending of 
World War II. It will rally the free world 
and should clear away once and for all any 
doubts about American leadership. Even in 
an age of missiles, America hasn’t lost its 
perspective or its determinuation or its ca- 
pacity for understanding deception and 
trickery in the guise of propaganda for a 
“summit” conference. 





Equalization of Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15,1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
serious cuestion, the equalization of re- 
tirement benefits for military officers 
regardless of their status as Regular, 
Reserve, or National Guard officers, is 
excellentls presented -in the following 
editorial from the Jamestown (N. Dak.) 
Sun for January 4, 1957: 

ANY AMERICAN DEFEAT WiLL BE _ SELF- 
INFLICTED 


All of the people of the United States, from 
President Eisenhower and the Members of 
the Congress down to the humblest citizen, 
are deeply concerned over our national 
security. For the first time since the end 
of World War II, the United States is not the 
strongest military power in the world. We 
have been surpassed by the Soviet Union 
in the matter of guided missiles, and this 
serious lag in our defense program is com- 
mon knowledge the world over. 

It is a serious situation, but it is not as 
serious as it would be if we did not know why 
we are so far behind. We trail the Russians 
in this vital field, not because we do not 
have as much scientific knowledge as the 
Russians, and not because we do not still 

the greatest industrial know-how in 
the world, but largely because we have per- 
mitted the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force to place their departmental pride above 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

The Members of the Congress have long 
recognized this dangér, and have passed leg- 
islation designed to weld the Departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force into 
one powerful unit, the Department of De- 
fense. That this congressional effort has 
failed so miserably to date is due to the re- 
sistance of the Nation’s military leaders and 
the failure of the executive department of 
the Government to enforce the spirit of the 
law. President Eisenhower has taken vig- 
orous action to correct this situation. 


TRAINED MEN LEAVING SERVICE 


All three of the departments of our armed 
services, however, complain—with justifica- 
tion—over the difficulty of retaining compe- 
tent men in the service. This, perhaps, is 
more serious than the jealousy between the 
high-ranking officers of the three services, 

—and it is due, in turn, not so much because of 
a difference in civilian and service pay, as 
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it is to petty jealousy between the officers 
due to a difference in the origin of their 
commissions. 

It has been common knowledge since long 
before World War I that in all too many in- 
stances officers have been promoted or 
granted preferential treatment, not so much 
because of their special abilities, but because 
they hapepned to be graduates of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point or 
the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. The difference in treatment be- 
tween Regular and Reserve officers has been 
even more noticeable. The result of this 
unequal treatment has been that in many 
instances the better qualified Reserve and 
National Guard officers have declined to 
apply for either extended active duty or for 
regular commissions. 


CONGRESS NOT TO BLAME 


Here, again, the fault cannot be laid at the 
door of the Members of the Congress. Con- 
gress has repeatedly demonstrated that its 
Members believe there is no difference be- 
tween the service of the Regulars and Re- 
serves in time of war and has passed legis- 
lation with the oBjective of equalizing the 
benefits of all service personnel, only to have 
the effect of much of this legislation nulli- 
fied by its administration. In 1942, Congress 
passed a law declaring that any officer who 
served in any capacity in the armed services 
of the United States during World War I and 
who was retired under any provision of law 
would be given retired pay equal to 75 per- 
cent of his active duty pay. 

Instead of complying with the spirit and 
letter of this law, the Comptroller General 
arbitrarily ruled that “any officers” refers 
only to “Regular officers,” and his ruling was 
upheld by a Court of Claims decision, which 
held that it was the intent of Congress that 
this law apply only to officers of the regular 
services. That this decision was in error 
has now been clearly established by testi- 
mony of several Members of Congress, the 
most important evidence having been fur- 
nished by Honorable Edwin C. Johnson, a 
former Governor of Colorado and a former 
United States Senator. 

In a letter to Representative Grorcr 
HUDDLESTON, JR., who has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 689) in the present Congress to clarify 
the Pay Adjustment Act of 1942, and to 
definitely establish the intent of Congress 
to equalize all retirement benefits, former 
Senator Johnson wrote, in part: 

“As the Senate sponsor and the chairman 
of the subcommittee handling the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, and as a member of the 
Senate-House conference which wrote the 
very paragraph which is the subject of your 
bill, I say without reservation that it was 
clearly the understanding and intention of 
the Senate in 1942 that there be no discrim- 
ination between Regular, Reserve, or National 
Guard officers in pay for similar military 
service. 

“I think the Comptroller General and the 
Court of Claims were in error in holding 
otherwise.” 

Senators JOHN J. SPARKMAN and HENRY M. 
JACKSON have introduced a similar bill in 
the United State Senate (S. 1085). 


UNIVERSAL SUPPORT 


That people everywhere are interested in 
eliminating entirely the present inequities 
between Regulars and Reserves in all 
branches of the armed services has been 
strikingly illustrated by the almost uni- 
versal support of the Huddleston and the 
Sparkman-Jackson bills (H. R. 689 and 
S. 1085). It is especially gratifying that the 
Regular Veterans Association, in national 
convention, endorsed the bills since it dem- 
onstrates the fact. that Regulars favor equal 
treatment for their comrades at arms among 
the Reserve and National Guard components. 

Practically all veterans’ organizations have 
endorsed complete equalization of benefits 
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by resolutions passed at their national con- 
ventions. These organizations include the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Military Order of the World Wars, 
the Reserve Officers Association, the National 
Guard Association, and the Adjutant Gen- 
erals Association. Other organizations which 
have passed similar resolutions on the 
State level and are engaged in carrying the 
matter to the attention of national conven- 
tions are: Disabled American Veterans, 
AMVETS, Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, Veterans of World War I, Jewish War 
Veterans, and Retreads. 

It is especially gratifying that all of North 
Dakota’s representatives in the Congress, 
Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON R. 
Younc, and Representatives OTTro KRUE- 
GER and UsHeEr L. BurpicK, have expressed an 
active interest in the passage of the equali- 
zation of retirement benefits bill. Its pas- 
sage will be a distinct step toward elimi- 
nating some of the jealousies which have put 
our Nation in such an unfavorable light 
among the nations of the world in the mat- 
ter of guided missiles and other military de- 
velopments. 





Let Us Not Be Stampeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that no one in this House has missed the 
urgency inherent in our military and 
scientific programs which are designed to 
insure our retention of the supremacy 
we now hold over the totalitarian forces 
arrayed against us. And we are encour- 
aged by the confidence in our ability to 
meet al] tests as underscored in the Pres- 
ident’s state of the Union and budget 
messages. 

It is incumbent upon us, however, as we 
proceed toward the strengthening of our 
military and scientific posture, that we 
do not allow our military leaders, our 
scientific advisers, and, above all else, 
our educators to lead us up blind alleys 
which, while enhancing the stature of 
the proponents of these new schemes and 
programs, might in the end deter rather 
than advance our efforts in the field of 
missiles and satellites. 

Two things are apparent; namely, ftrst, 
that our missile and rocket program has 
not been stalled for want of money, and 
second, that those responsible for Rus- 
sia’s scientific achievements, in the main, 
completed their education years ago. It 
is recognized, of course, that we must be 
up and doing and that our output of 
scientists and engineers must be acceler- 
ated. But by the same tokens we must 
not forget the philosophical observation 
that “there is no royal road to learning” 
and that above all else we must be rigidly 
selective of those who are to be assisted 
educationwise by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Daily Local News, of West Chester, 
Pa., a leading daily in my congressional 
district, has put its finger on the impor- 
tance of selectivity in such a program, 
and I am pleased to include the editorial 
with these remarks, as follows: 
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ANY CONGRESSMEN LISTENING? 


In the important matter of Federal 
scholarships to undergraduates in science 
and engineering, a problem with which the 
new Congress will have to deal, the National 
Society of Professional Engineers has made 
an important point. 

President Eisenhower has proposed’ 10,000 
such scholarships in an effort to help over- 
come shortages in these fields. But Dr. 
Clark A. Dunn, one of the top officers of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, contends that such help 
serves only to complicate and aggravate an 
already serious situation in the colleges. 

Then to give weight to his contention, he 
points out that studies of the society over a 
long period have indicated that the em- 
phasis in science and engineering should be 
on quality rather than quantity. 

Filling the dorms of our colleges with 
students seeking their first degrees, it should 
be remembered, will do nothing toward 
meeting the rigid requirements in the field 
of earth satellites and guided missiles. These 
require a highly advanced technology 
which, comes with graduate and advance 
studies. 

With these facts in mind it is easy to see 
the value of the postgraduate fellowships in 
science and engineering announced this 
week by the Du Pont Co. Twenty-five uni- 
versities and colleges will share $155,000 for 
40 postgraduate fellowships to enable scien- 
tists and engineers to pursue their advanced 
work. That, in the opinion of the Profes- 
sional Engineers, is placing funds where they 
will do the most good with a minimum of 
delay. 

Here is something for Congress to consider 
during the next few weeks as it takes steps 
to appropriate funds for education in these 
two important fields. 





Cynicism and Lethargy in the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the text of an editorial from the 
October-November 1957 issue of ACEN 
News, a monthly review of the activities 
of the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions. The editorial, entitled “Cynicism 
and Lethargy in the U. N.,” is an indict- 
ment of the lack of action and, ap- 
parently, interest in the United Nations 
regarding the tragic case of Hungary. 

The editorial follows: 

CYNICISM AND LETHARGY IN THE U.N. 

The Syrian question before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly has again brought 
into sharp focus the fundamental difference 
between the Soviet approach to the U. N. 
and that of the Western Powers. 

For the Soviets the U. N. is an additional 
and, in many respects, a most convenient 
battlefield to carry forward their struggle 
for world domination. It is an instrument 
through which they can deny to the West- 
ern nations, as they see fit, any freedom of 
movement, any possibility of independent 
action to protect what those nations believe 
to be their vital interests. At the same 
time, however, the Soviets have consistently 
succeeded in rendering the U. N. completely 
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to contend with public opinion that woulg 
compel them to give due regard to the de. 
cisions of the U. N., the Soviets do not hesgi. 
tate to make full use of the veto whenever 
decisions are taken in the Security Counc 
which hamper their freedom of movement, 
The General Assembly they simply disre. 
gard. The recommendations adopted 
overwhelming majorities they contemptu- 
ously reject under the arrogant pretext that 
they are illegal. 

No session of the General Assembly passes 
without the Soviet Union bringing up at 
least one issue directed against the West, 
There was the hyprocritically couched ang 
steadily renewed proposal to ban nuclear 
weapons when the West had a practical 
monopoly of them; there was the oft-re. 
peated charge of alleged subversive actiyj- 
ties conducted by the United States; there igs 
now the misleading issue of peaceful co. 
existence to name but a few. But the 
pinnacle of Soviet cynicism was reached by 
the fabrication of the so-called Turkish. 
Syrian crisis during which the U. N. was 
used by the Soviets as a smokescreen for 
solving a domsetic Soviet problem: the oust- 
ing of Marshal Zhukov. The fact that the 
charges against Turkey were brought before 
the U.N. precisely at the time when Zhukoy 
left for Belgrade and were dropped upon his 
return to Moscow cannot, indeed, be con- 
sidered a mere coincidence. There is every 
indication that, under cover of these charges, 
troops from the Moscow area, which might 
have comprised units loyal to Zhukov, were 
sent to the Turkish border. 

In contrast with Soviet cynicism toward 
the U. N., lethargy is the word which would 
best describe the Western attitude. Because 
of the weight of public opinion as well as 
of moral pressures, the Western nations can- 
not use the veto indiscriminately or disre- 
gard the majority decisions. But the West 
has further handicapped itself by its reluc- 
tance to bring issues before the U. N., how- 
ever strong and urgent their case. This is 
particularly true with regard to the captive 
European nations. 

The U. N. could not well have ignored the 
Hungarian case, but it managed to drown it 


in verbal condemnations and endless pro-. 


crastination. Even after all the facts had 
been established, beyond doubt or recall, by 
the special committee of the world organ- 
ization, the ensuing decision was inspired, it 
seems, by the sole desire to sweep the issue 
under the rug. More than 2 months have 
elapsed since the appointment of H. R. H. 
Prince Wan Waithayakon to go on a mission 
to find ways of enforcing the U. N. resolu- 
tions, but not the slightest progress has been 
made. This special representative of the 
U. N. was not even admitted to Moscow or 
Hungary, and complete silence reigns in the 
U. N. on the whole issue. Therefore, one is 
entitled to wonder whether the tactics em- 
ployed here are not those of waiting until 
the end of the session so that the present 
General Assembly would be unable to deal 
with it. 

The peoples of the eastern half of Europe 


are entitled to expect a more straightforward _ 


attitude from the free nations represented in 
the U. N. Prince Wan Waithayakon should 
report today that he has failed in his mis- 
sion. He should immediately announce that 
no progress can be made and should put 
the case before the General Assembly, 80 
that collective measures can be consid 
Small nations should; more than others, 
be interested in making the U. N. effective 
against aggressors. They have a big voice im 
the General Assembly. It is in their power 
to stem the cynical Soviet misuse of and 
contempt for the United Nations. It is als? 
in the power of the small nations, wi 
certain limits, to imbue the world o 
tion with a sharper sense of its res 
bilities and a 
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free nations measure up to the momentous 
challenge with which they are now con- 
fronted, they will increasingly often come 
to repeat the words uttered by the delegate 
of Burma in condemning the Soviet rape of 
Hungary: “There, but for the grace of God, 


go we.” 





Who’s Confused? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following letter which 
I mailed on January 10 to the Secretary 
of Defense: 

Hon. Nem. H. McE.Lroy, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I want to call your 
attention to certain Defense Department 
public relations policies and respectfully sug- 
gest that you consider appropriate changes. 

On December 30, 1957, I made available to 
the press copies of a letter I had written to 
my colleague, Car, T. DurHAM, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Two of my statements were based on what 
Iwas told not long before by your Assistant 
Secretary (Atomic Energy), Herber B. Loper, 
and by the vice commander in chief of 
SAC, Lt. Gen. Francis H. Griswold. Those 
statements were not only challenged by the 
Defense Department, but they were scoffed 
at (according to the press) and I was said 
to have been confused. 

Although I had carefully established my 
facts before my press conference on Decem- 
ber 30, I checked later with both General 
Loper and General Griswold. They substan- 
tiated what I had said and I now ask for: 

1, A retraction and an apology from the 
Defense Department, and 

2. That the DOD widely and explicitly 
make known the facts regarding the two 
points under discussion; namely, that an ac- 
cidental or unauthorized nuclear explosion 
is probable, not merely possible, and that 
SAC planes do not in normal routine train- 
ing or ferrying operations carry nuclear 
weapons which could be armed by the crew 
without landing. 

I also believe that the DOD public rela- 
tions program should explain to the Nation 
and to the world the abundant safeguards 
taken to prevent an unauthorized or acci- 
dental explosion and to prevent the misin- 
terpretation of such an explosion as a pre- 
cursor of an all-out war. 

Let me explain in more detail what the 
DOD should retract and why I think I de- 
serve an apology. 

First, let me say that no question of secur- 
ity has ever been raised on these particular 
nt gl and that I explicitly raised this 

th both General and General 
Griswold. =o cnd 

News services quoted both the DOD and 

Loper as saying that “the possibility 

of a nuclear explosion was 1 in 3 billion,” a 

General Loper used in our conversa- 

| llega and after the news stories 

to an 
a. y to apply accident resulting 
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I recognize the communication difficulties 
inherent in the use of words such as “possi- 
ble” and “probable.” The word “likely” is 
better. 

DOD agrees, in fact, that such an explo- 
sion is likely, not a remote possibility, so 
why doesn’t DOD say so instead of issuing a 
misleading and unresponsive statement 
which confuses the issue raised by my state- 
ment that an accidental or unauthorized 
explosion is probable? 

Now, let me detail the second point on 
which I believe DOD public relations policy 
is similarly evasive and unresponsive. 

Do our SAC planes in fact carry nuclear 
weapons which can be armed without land- 
ing? Do we, in other words, delegate to a 
single crew the power to decide the fate of 
the world? General Griswold told me very 
explicitly on December 5, 1957, that we do 
not. Our planes carry the bombs, he said, 
but they will not be armed until word is 
received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the President. 

Although General Griswold said this fact 
was not classified and that he personally 
believed it should be made more widely 
known, apparently some persons in the 
Pentagon want our citizens and the people 
in Britain, France, the U. S. S.'R., and the 
rest of the world to believe that our planes 
are ready to drop their terrible bombs as 
they fly patrols all over the globe. This, in 
my opinion, makes us look trigger-happy and 
irresponsiple. 


We'd do better to trumpet the truth and 
show the world that we are alert and ready, 
yes, but taking all reasonable precautions 
against any one crew making a fatefully 
wrong decision. 


I don’t mind the DOD disagreeing with me. . 


I do mind it muddying up the waters in 
connection with very clear information I 
have received from high Defense officials on 
important and unclassified matters. Far 
more important than my personal feelings, 
however, is my belief that DOD’s public rela- 
tions policy with respect to our handling of 
nuclear weapons should be more frank and 
positive with regard to the dangers and safe- 
guards related to their use. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





The Late Honorable August Andresen 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the many friends of AvucGusT 
ANDRESEN in expressing my sorrow at his 
untimely passing. His death is a real, 
personal loss to all of us, and to all Amer- 
icans, and in particular to those Minne- 
sotans he so ably represented. 

The many years of devoted service he 
rendered will long be remembered. His 
wisdom and courage will be sorely missed. 

In the 16 terms to which he was elected 
by his people, AuGI=E ANDRESEN became 
recognized as a legislator who was a true 
friend of the farm people of America, 
and to them his death is a special loss. 
He championed their rights and fought 
their battle, and earned their everlasting 
appreciation. 
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In the years during which it was my 
privilege to know him and work with him, 
I gained a great personal admiration for 
Congressman ANDRESEN, and a deep re- 
spect for his.ability and his integrity. 

On the Agriculture Committee and in 
this Chamber, he will be greatly missed. 





Address by Col. Heber H. Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in this pe- 
riod of international uncertainties when 
America’s survival is being challenged by 
Communist ideology, the united sectional 
effort of all our people and their re- 
seurces is desired more than at any time 
in our previous history. 


The following address by Col. Heber H. 
Rice, a native of Kentucky, now residing 
in Washington, D. C., before the national 
assembly of representatives oi national 
civic and historic groups convened by 
the Civil War Centennial Commission in 
Washington, D. C., on January 14, 1958, 
is indeed timely: 


As a native son of Kentucky, in which 
State were born Abraham Lincoln, Civil War 
President of the United States, and Jeffer- 
son Davis, President of the Confederacy, it 
may be mentioned as an incident, that in my 
part of the State, Gen. James A. Garfield 
(later becoming President) and Gen. Hum- 
phrey Marshall commanded the Union and 
Confederate forces respectively in the minor 
local battles of Paintsville, my birthplace, 
and Prestonburg, Ky., in January 1862. Be- 
ing historically familiar with the situation 
on both sides, I feel that the centennial 
commemoration of the Civil War, sometimes 
referred to as the War Between the States, 
should proceed in the spirit that it takes 
these two great sections of our country, act- 
ing as a unit, to make our Nation what it is 
today, which is many, many times more 
powerful for security and more effective as 
an instrumentality for peace and leadership 
in the world than either section could ever 
hope for, as a separate nation. 

Let us proceed upon the fundamental 
principles that each section needs the other 
and must and always will stand together in 
order to continue to maintain our place in 
the sun, that the bravest of the brave were 
and always will be found in both sections, 
and that both, with their great statesmen 
and God-fearing men and women are and 
always will be necessary for keeping our Na- 
tion physically and spiritually strong and 
in the ascendency. What greater valor have 
we found than with General Pickett’s brave 
men in his famous charge at Gettysburg. 
What greater magnanimity have we seen 
than in General Grant’s friendly and most 
generous terms at Appomattox, and what 
more distinguished and respected general 
than Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

In that fiercest struggle in American his- 
tory, each section fought and suffered for 
the cause which it held dear and believed 
to be right. When it was over, they joined 
ranks, and with united front and the 
Supreme Deity as their guide, they have 
reached those lofty heights as a nation which 
had not been hitherto possible. 
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Since that time our united nation has 
not known defeat. Our unified forces have 
fought together in victory at Manila Harbor, 
San Juan Hill, the Argonne, Normandy 
Beach, Iwo Jima, Berlin, Tokyo. Let, there- 
fore, this National Assembly and the Civil 
War Commission proceed with a program 
which will do honor to our forefathers, rela- 
tives and friends who fought or suffered on 
both sides in the Civil War, and whose des- 
cendants, Americans all, now guide the des- 
tinies of our great Nation, whose maker and 
builder is God. 





A Stamp To Commemorate the 175th An- 
niversary of the Birth of Capt. Samuel 
Chester Reid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution to issue a 
stamp commemorating the 175th anni- 
versary of the birth of a distinguished 
American, Capt. Samuel Chester Reid. 

Samuel Chester Reid was born in Nor- 
wich, Conn., on August 25, 1783, the son 
of a lieutenant in the British Navy. 
Young Reid, following in his father’s 
footsteps, joined the United States Navy 
during the War of 1812 and soon after 
took command of a privateer, General 
Armstrong. During the Battle of Fayal 
in the Azores, Captain Reid proved his 
adroitness as a seaman by outmaneuver- 
ing the British ship Carnation, which 
was accompanied by a fleet of 12 landing 
craft and a crew of about 500. When it 
was €vident that after another attack 
he would lose many men and possibly 
his ship, Reid scuttled the ship, thus 
losing only two men. Three hundred 
British were injured and their flett se- 
verely battered. “Due to Captain Reid’s 
efforts, the British expeditionary force 





was late in reaching New Orleans and~™ 


was unable to invade Louisiana before 
the treaty of peace was signed. Gen. 
Andrew Jackson was thus enabled to 
reach New Orleans first and triumph in 
one of the brighter events of the War of 
1812. Without Capt. Samuel Chester 
Reid, the Northwest Territory might 
easily have become British land. 

After resigning from the Navy, Reid 
became the first harbormaster of New 
York, established the first lightship at 
Sandy Hook, and established a sema- 
phore system which quickly noted the 
arrival of ships. 

At this time many States were being 
admitted to the Union and the original 
flag of 1 star and 1 stripe per State 
became highly unsatisfactory. A com- 
mittee of the Congress prevailed upon 
Captain Reid to redesign the flag. Con- 
gress adopted his suggestion that stars 
representing the additional States be 
added to the blue field and that the 
stripes represent the Thirteen Original 
Colonies. Mrs. Reid had the distinct 
honor of sewing the first flag of this 
kind and it was flown over the United 
States Capitol on April 13, 1818. 
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When Captain Reid died in 1861, his 
grave was unmarked and his past deeds 
forgotten. Many years later when some- 
one was going through old records of 
the Green-Wood Cemetery, it was 
brought to light that the burial place of 
this very great American had long gone 
unnoticed. Through the efforts of pri- 
vate citizens the Associated Granite 
Craftsmen Guild of Greater New York 
volunteered to erect a monument, and a 
shaft of perfectly matched pieces of 
granite, marks his resting place. For- 
mer Secretary of the Navy, Charles S. 
Thomas, paid tribute to this Navy hero 
on October 28, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my feeling that 
deeds of heroism and patriotism such as 
those of Samuel. Chester Reid should 
not go unnoticed by the American peo- 
ple and I urge this body to support my 
resolution commemorating the 175th an- 
niversary of his birth. 





Not by Arms Alone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s stirring state of the Union 
message won the hearty approval of the 
Nation and the world. Particularly wel- 
comed was the President’s emphasis on 
our positive efforts in behalf of peace as 
companion to our efforts fer military de- 
fense. 

One of the voices raised in praise of 
the President’s determination to devote 
as much effort to waging peace as to pre- 
paring our defenses was that of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp the excellent edi- 
torial from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of Friday, January 10, 1958. 

The editorial follows: 

IKE Is Ricgot—Not ARMS ALONE 


A good man has met a challenge he cared 
little for—the challenge to lead strongly 
when he is inclined to persuade—and met 
the challenge with inspiring vigor. 

Many writers will have many reactions to 
President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
address. 

What was most important in it? The grim 
assurance that he will see to it that real uni- 
fication of the Armed Forces is done right 
away? The promise of stronger defense by 
higher pay and incentives? The priorities 
for research and for education? The assur- 
ance that we are powerful enough to meet 
an enemy, and that we will catch up in the 
missile race? The call to sacrifice? 

All of these points will attract exponents. 

Our choice is a group of points which, 
taken together, recognizes that if we con- 
centrate merely on military strength, “then 
the future holds nothing for the world but 
an eee of terror’’—those were the President’s 
words. 

For. that reason, and because he believes 
that people have always wanted peace and 
want peace now, Mr. Eisenhower stated the 
problem of the world this simply and cor- 
rectly—to find the way to translate that wish 


_ conquest is really economic. 


into action. That simplification is neither 
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new nor profound. But we are so accus 

to the complexities and arguments and | 
words and rationalizations of these bla, 
years that we forget just how basically 

the problem is to translate the wish for Peace 
into reality. 

To do this, the President would emphasize 
economic aid, and even see that private 
tal is invited into this area as rapidly as Pos. 
sible, because the strongest Soviet drive for 
He would cha}. 
lenge Russia to cooperate in expanding visits 
of experts, because the key to trans’ 
peaceful yearnings into action is better 
knowledge of each other among peoples of 
the world. The President also envisioned 4 
drive for world cooperation in great human 
welfare projects. The invitation to join ip 
a world war on disease would be difficult for 
the Soviet to refuse, and thus another step 
toward understanding would be taken. He 
will try again on disarmament. He favorsa 
sort of global swap shop of scientists ang 
scientific data, for science is a guide to a good 
future, not just a creator of instruments of 
death. 

Many listeners should have winced when 
Mr. Eisenhower pointed out that sacrifice is 
needed, but it will be in vain unless it is 
accompanied by intelligent understanding. 
It does us no gocd to sacrifice with the one 
hand, while dipping the other hand into the 
pork barrel of unnecessary spending. 

So, in effect, the President asked us to 
grow up. There is no room left, no time 
left, for immaturity. He pictured an Amer- 
ica clearly capable of persuading the world, 
by blending goodness and renewed strength, 
to take the wide open pathway to human 
dignity and to peace. If he continues to 
speak and to lead with this firmness, America 
will respond with gratitude. 
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HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought it very important during these 
days of debate for the future of better 
education in our country, that the Mem- 
bers of the House be informed on the 
position taken by the presidents of the 
Jesuit colleges and universities. 

The following statement of January 4 
1958, was issued by Rev. Edward B. 
Rooney, S. J., president of the Jesuit 
Educational Association, New York. i 
states very clearly the position taken by 
the great group of educators who have 
pioneered education, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world 

The statement follows: 

The presidents of Jesuit colleges and unl 
versities are in agreement that the lost poten- 
tial talent from our elementary and 
schools should through testing, counsel 
and a scholarship program, be given the oP 
portunity to complete their education; ” : 
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institutions. Where because of State con- 
stitutional provisions such across-the-board 
distribution is precluded, provision should 
be made for direct grants from the Federal 
Government to individuals or institutions 
affected. Unless such provision is made the 

m could not achieve its purpose, be- 
cause it would bypass a very large pool of 
individual talent and of educational fa- 


cilities. 





Hungarian Revolt Is Not Finished 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
interesting article written by Endre 
Marton and appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Globe, Boston, Mass., of October 
20, 1957. ‘ 

If we do not have a policy now, as we 


" did not have in the case of the Hungarian 


uprising, a policy should be considered 
and be available for operation in case 
of a future uprising in some ether Com- 
munist-dominated nation, which, in my 
opinion, is only a matter of time, for 
liberty and communism as presently con- 
stituted cannot permanently travel the 
same road together. 

The article follows: 

HUNGARIAN REVOLT Is Not FINISHED 
(By Endre Marton) 
The present in Hungary is undeniably 


m. 

Today, Hungary is again the model of the 
police state. 

But where, before the revolution, the peo- 
ple were cowed by their Communist bosses, 
today they can jeer. 

This is perhaps the truly significant out- 
come of those flaming October days a year 
ago when Hungarian boys and girls, armed 
with explosive bottles of gasoline, took on 
Soviet tanks in the streets of Budapest. 

As an Associated Press correspondent in 
Budapest, I saw it happen. 

Historians, statesmen, and diplomats may 
argue the reasons for and consequences of 
po revolt. But they must agree on one 


Events in Hungary last October represent 
& milestone in the history of international 
communism, 

The revolt was a cataclysm that shook the 
ideological foundations of the Kremlin, for 
it was the first time in communism’s history 
that a whole nation rose to escape its to- 
talitarian grasp. 

It was the first time that the armies of 
Soviet Russia were faced with the task of 
one Communist-trained workers and stu- 


The revolt was an eye-opener too for both 
ag and idealist Communists in the free 
Events in Hungary bare communism as 
the No. 1 imperialist power of our time. 
Even champions of the theory of the peace- 
Spread of Communist gospel such as 
existentialist Jean Paul Sartre and 
Ameri¢an novelist Howard Fast have turned 
their backs on Moscow. A 
. Theirs are only two names picked at ran- 
°m. The number of disillusioned Western 
uectuals is enormous. 
Po revolt itself was crushed by the sheer 
“rece Of a great power, but its consequences 
Continue to spread. - 
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Red Chinese leaders openly admit that 
the Hungarian revolt fomented unrest in 
their country. Britain’s Communist Party 
virtually disintegrated and the Hungarian- 
sparked ferment is still causing headaches 
in.the Communist parties of France and 
Italy. 

The overall importance of the revolution, 
is that it showed the world irrefutably that 
communism is a failure, that it has no sup- 
port among the masses and can exist only 
as a police state. 


WHAT'S TO COME? 


What does the future, even the present, 
hold for Hungary? 

Internment camps are again filled with 
revolutionaries. Prisons are packed to ca- 
pacity. Undesirables are deported to remote 
places. The secret policy are again the No. 1 
power in the country. 

Is Hungary back where she was riding dur- 
ing the darkest times of tyranny between 
1948 and 1953? No, by no means. 

The difference is not so much in the bru- 
tality of the Red regime. It is in the way 
that the Hungarian people are reacting to it. 

The fear of earlier days in Hungary is gone 
forever, and apparently no efforts of today’s 
regime can bring back the atmosphere of 
everyday terror. . 

Before the revolt, Communist Party Boss 
Matyas Rakosi and his lieutenants were not 
only hated but, more important, they were 
feared. The present Premier Janos Kadar, 
and the handful of men around him are de- 
tested as traitors and ridiculed for their in- 


competence. 
There are two reasons behind the change: 
First, the revolution itself. Magyars 


found out they were united in their hate 
of their rulers. They found out too that the 
Reds were not superhuman, that teen-aged 
children could oppose Russian tanks with 
makeshift weapons, that even the secret po- 
lice show fear and can be routed. 

Secondly, as before other revolutions, the 
Hungarian Communists had gradually liqui- 
dated their mast able men in purges be- 
tween 1949 and 1956. The consequence was 
that the regime today is the poorest outfit 
any satellite country has had since World 
War II. 

The changed spirit-of the Hungarians— 
enslaved again, but not defeated—helps to 
tell what the future holds. 

Observers almost unanimously agree that 
the Hungarian revolution has not ended. 
It is easy to tell when a revolution begins. 
The 18th century French Revolution, history 
agrees, started on the day of the siege of the 
Bastille. But no one agrees when the French 
revolt ended. 

This applies, too, to the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. It began October 23, 1956. Armed re- 
sistance gradually gave way in the last half 
of November and passive resistance faded by 
the end of 1956. 

But hundreds of signs indicate that Mag- 
yars have not lost ir courage and fight- 
ing spirit. Last s er, immediately after 
the Moscow shakeup—when Malenkov, Mol- 
otov, and Kaganovich were purged—unrest 
stirred again all over Hungary. 

The regime reacted by jailing thousands of 
potential revolutionaries. 

But Hungarians will not repeat the grave 
mistake of October, 1956. They have learned 
the lesson that no small nation, however de- 
termined or united, can shake off its bondage 
alone, 

They also learned the bitter reality that 
they cannot expect help from the West—ex- 
cept for consoling words, 

Does this exclude the possibility of another 
revolt? 

No. Kadar knows that the minute he re- 
laxes control, Hungarians will try again to 
get rid of the Russians and communism. 
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Sputnik and After—An Address by Dr. 
Virgil Hancher, President of the State 
University of lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 16, 1957, Dr. Virgil Hancher, 
president of the State University of 
Iowa, delivered an address in Davenport, 
Iowa, on the status of American educa- 
tion with relation to the urgent need 
to develop more scientists and engi- 
neers. Dr. Hancher’s remarks puts this 
worthy endeavor in its proper perspec- 
tive and proposes guidelines which all 
of us who are concerned about the prob- 
lem should take into consideration. Not 
only do I feel that Dr. Hancher has 
made an analysis of exceptional merit, 
but I am inspired to comment in the 
same vein in the near future and in- 
clude some observations of my own to 
promote a greater faith on the part of 
all of us in the American educational 
system. I compliment Dr. Hancher for 
this sound appraisal of an urgent prob- 
lem. I commend the reading of his ad- 
dress to all members: 

SPUTNIK AND AFTER 


We Americans claim that we like com- 
petition. We pay vast sums to watch com- 
petitive sports (although Olympic fans say 
that we win the dashes and the Russians 
win the endurance contests); we profess to 
like competition in business; and we boast 
of the successes of our competitive capitalis- 
tic system. Now it appears that we shall 
have an opportunity to prove our liking of 
competition because we face competition, 
and fierce competition from Russia as Sput- 
niks I and II, the atom-powered icebreaker, 
and many other things indicate. It is com- 
petition based on ability, education, long- 
range planning, and a ruthless determina- 
tion to communize every country in the 
world. ’ 

When we face a competitor of that 
strength, stature, and determination, what 
ought we to do? We should do what good 
football coaches and good basketball coaches 
do. At 8 o’clock in the morning on the 
Sunday after a football game, football 
coaches are studying movies and reports of 
the scouting on the next Saturday’s oppo- 
nents. They seek out weak points in their 
opponent’s offensive and defensive play; and 
they look for ways to cover up their own 
weaknesses and exploit their strong points. 
As I said on another occasion: “When you 
are playing against the best chess players 
in the world, you need to see beyond the 
next move.” During all the 40 years since 
th Bolshevik Revolution of October 1917, we 
have been feeding ourselves on the opiate 
that the Russian regime is about to col- 
lapse. Thus we have been led not to study 
intensively Russia and Russian communism 
because (a) we did not think it would last, 
or (b) we thought we were so far ahead of 
Russia that it could never overtake us, or, 
(c) we were fearful—or at least some of our 
fellow citizens were fearful—that if our 
people were exposed to Marxist doctrines 
they would forthwith become Communists or 
fellow travelers. 

Now at last we begin to see the bitter 
truth. The Russians are behind us in some 
matters, they are abreast of us in some mat- 
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ters, and they are ahead of us in other 
matters. Furthermore they are coming up 
very rapidly along several fronts. Speaking 
of satellites and rockets, Wehrner von Braun 
said, ‘““‘We need to steal from them, not they 
from us.” For many years well-informed and 
educated people have been saying that we 
should study the Russians and take them 
seriously; but, as Admiral Rickover said to 
Edward R. Murrow, “We give a lot of lip- 
service to educated people, but we don’t pay 
any attention to them.” ? 

What are the obvious facts about Russia 
that we can no longer ignore? There are 
many such facts but I shall mention only 
four: 

The first fact is that the Russian regime 
has lasted for 40 years—from October 1917 
to December 1957—and it may last another 
40. Yet we are still so gullible that any 
speech or article will have a market if (a) 
it predicts the early collapse of the Russian 
regime, or (b) it purports to tell what goes 
on behind Kremlin walls. Why do we de- 
ceive ourselves any longer that the regime 
is about to fall? If it does, so much the 
better. But if it does not, why should we 
be unprepared for that contingency? 

The second fact is that the Russian regime 
can set long-range goals and achieve them. 
Lenin said that the road to Paris is through 
Peking. The Communists are in Peking. 
Their destination is Paris. The Russians 
have set out to make themselves a great 
military power, and they have succeeded. 
They have set out to improve the Russian 
economy, and they have partially achieved 
their goal. They have set out to build a 
comprehensive educational system. They 
have set out to make themselves the lead- 
ing country in the world, but we should re- 
member that their diplomatic victories and 
economic involvements with other countries 
are no less dramatic than their scientific de- 
velopments. 

The third fact about Russia is that its eco- 
nomic progress has captured the imagination 
of the underdeveloped countries of the world. 
The West, including the United States, has 
reached its capitalistic eminence by a slow 
growth during 150 years. Russia, although 
behind the West, has made its advance from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy in 
30 years. India and many other under- 
developed countries cannot wait 150 years. 
They need to pass immediately from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial economy if they are 
to support their gigantic populations, and 
they are fascinated by the example of Russia. 
Khrushchev boasts that Russia will soon de- 
velop a higher standard of living than the 
United States possesses, and, after sputnik 
we should not be quick to sneer at this boast. 
Such an accomplishment would be devastat- 
ing and demoralizing beyond measure. Our 
people are not psychologically prepared for 
the possibility of a productive superiority 
under the Russian system. Much of our de- 
fense of our way of life has been based on 
western capitalism’s superior capacity to pro- 
vide material goods and a high standard of 
living for its population. Not religious free- 
dom, nor cultural heritage, nor the precious- 
ness of individual human personality, but 
our capacity to produce material goods has 
been our chief argument in support of our 
way of life. If the Russian system should 
ultimately produce a standard of living 
higher than our own, what then? Is our 
system no longer superior? If superior goods 
are the supreme test, on what grounds can 
we persuade our people to choose freedom 
and a lower standard of living? 

The fourth fact is that the Russian regime 
believes in education, has instituted a com- 
prehensive educational program at all levels, 
and is spending a higher percentage of its 
gross national product on education than is 
comeesinpetiieupsigegntjinn . 

*On TV, Sunday, November 24, 1957, See 
It Now. 
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the United States. I should like to spend 
the remainder of my time on this point and 
the lessons to be learned from it. After all, 
education is my major concern, 


m 


What is the meaning of the Russian ven- 
ture in education for our own United States? 

First of all let us be sane enough to realize 
that we need not lie down and die on the 
one hand or turn to blind imitation of the 
Russian school system on the other. Our 
public elementary and high schools are the 
most democratically controlled of all of our 
democratic institutions. More perhaps than 
any other of our public agencies, they re- 
flect the desires of our people. It would be 
unfair suddenly to change our objectives 
without considering what it is that we have 
required the schools to do. What objectives 
have we, as voting members of school dis- 
tricts, set before our schools? 

I suggest that we review these objectives, 
lest, in our zeal and in our haste, “we throw 
out the baby with the bath.” Those objec- 
tives are well stated in Graham Hutton's 
Midwest at Noon, in the chapter entitled 
“The Cult of the Average.” 

The first objective is to Americanize the 
foreign born and to make us one united 
people. The second is to create in our school- 
children our ideals of individualism, initia- 
tive, and enterprise, at the same time de- 
veloping in them the capacity to get along 
with their contemporaries. The third is to 
provide each student with that general level 
of learning which we believe is the birth- 
right of every American child. And the 
fourth, insofar as it is compatible with the 
first three, is to identify and select those 
students qualified for further and higher 
education. 


As a result of all these things, we are not 
English or German or Italian or Scandinavian. 
We are an American people. Furthermore 
the initiative and adaptability of American 
youth in World War II were the marvel of 
the world. The British were so impressed 
with what our educational system had done 
for our young men in these respects that 
they broadened the base and increased the 
scope of their own secondary education. The 
universality of our educational system so im- 
pressed the Russians that it was the founda- 
tion of their own widespread system of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. And, 
although we might have been more rigid in 
the selection of our students, our great uni- 
versities and institutes of technology have, 
in their professional and graduate colleges, 
more students of high ability than are to be 
found in any other country. Those insti- 
tutions and many other colleges and educa- 
tional institutions also educate vast numbers 
in the second echelon of ability—able but 
not outstanding people whose lack in Eng- 
land cripples England industrially, and whose 
lack in France cripples France politically and 
socially. This second echelon in conjunc- 
tion with oyr most superior students pro- 
vides the manpower for that unique, com- 
plex, economic politidwl, and social order 
which is the United States. 

But, you ask, what about science? What 
about the shortage of scientists and en- 
gineers? What about that tough science 
curriculum in the Russian schools? 

Let us pause for a moment while you re- 
member all the public school children you 
know—your own, your son’s or daughter’s, 
your neighbor's across the street—and then 
tell me why the future of each and every 
one of those children should turn on his 
superior performance ih 5 years of physics, 
6 of mathematics, 3 of biology, and 4 of 
chemistry as a prerequisite for high school 
graduation and further education beyond. 
How many of you actually feel inadequate to 
perform your present duties because you did 
not have every one of the 18 year-courses 
of science and mathematics listed above? 


Let me have a show of hands of those among 
you who feel inadequate on that account, 

Let's not buy this program without exam. 
ination. Isaiah Berlin has just publisheg 
book entitled “The Silence of Russian yj. 
ture.” Who knows—this science c 
may be Russia’s way of keeping the 
youth of Russia so busy that they will hay 
no time to examine or criticize the 
mented regime under which they live, |; 

How much science should we teach jp 
our elementary and secondary schools? 4s 
much as Russia teaches? Obviously not, The 
one fundamental fact about children is that 
they are all different. “Talents vary great. 
ly, and not every student is a potentia) 
scientist. Perhaps we need more scientists 
than we now have. That is an 
point. But our greatest need is the 
great minds, the Einsteins, the Fermies, the 
Tellers, the von -Neumanns. They are the 
ones who may give us a breakthrough worth 
all the efforts of lesser men. And so in oy 
school programs we should tesch e 
science (a) to give every child an under. 
standing of scientific method and the rok 
of science in the modern world, end, (b) t 
identify those students having the wep 
and interest requisite for advanced scien 
work. To go beyond that will, in all prob. 
ability, result in a waste of effort and money 
and will result in shortages of manpower 
in other vital areas not requiring scientific 
specialization. After all we need a general 
staff for peace quite as much as we heed 
a general staff for war. We can no mor 
ignore the demands of diplomacy and eco- 
nomic development than we can ignore the 
demands of science. 

But, then you say: What about the short- 
age of scientists and engineers? Don’t we 
have a shortage? 

This is a difficult question to answer. We 
know that temporarily engineers are being 
laid off. We know that we have a maldis- 
tribution of scientists and engineers. We 
know that industrial competition has led to 
the stockpiling of scientists and engineers 
and that some, perhaps many, are being held 
in low level scientific and nonengineering 
jobs. Would there be a shortage if every 
scientist and engineer were located where he 
is most needed? How can we persuade high- 
school graduates to go into science and 
engineering if, when they graduate, they are 
to be held in low- level or dead-end jobs? 
Only a few days ago I heard that the re 
search division of a great automobile com- 
pany has been asked to develop a fabric or 
device so sensitive to water that the first 
drop of rain will bring the top of an open 
convertible automatically into place, thus 
covering the driver and occupants of the 
convertible, without the touch of a human 
hand. Shades of sputnik and national de- 
fense. If our defense situation is critical, 
can’t we forgo this gadget and hundreds like 


it and use our talent for more pressing — 


needs? 
What Russia possesses that we do not 
possess is the power, either by setting sal- 
aries and perquisites or by ment and 
assignment, to direct its scientists and engl- 
neers to those tasks to which the regime 
attaches first importance. Do we want that 
kind of regimentation? Do our people waa 
it? Would industry accept it? Would & 
scientists and engineers accept it? : 
Quite obviously we have a challenge 
meet. Quite obviously we must give mo 
thought to the importance of science am¢ 
technology. We could meet this challenge ia 
the Russian way, but, if we do, there 
danger that we shall go the way of 
What is the American way to meet t 
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will assure a voluntary, willing 
scientists and engineers’ to those 
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society where the needs are greatest. 
How is this to be done? 

First, we must identify and educate; and, 
especially, we must identify and educate the 
yery best. I once asked the wise director of 
a great foundation what he looked for in 
appraising the potentiality of a young artist. 
His thoughtful and incisive judgment was 
immediate and unhesitating: “I look for a 

¢ soul.” One of the key figures in the 
original A-bomb development once said to 
me, “Two thousand second-class physicists 
could never have made the atom bomb but 
a dozen of the world’s ablest scientists and 
engineers, working with and directing scores 
and hundreds of others, did produce the 
atom bomb.” One genius will discover what 
a thousand ordinary men will never see. 
When in 1905 Etnstein published his dis- 
armingly simple formula: E=mc’, physicists 
saw the theoretical possibility of releasing 
energies on a scale never before known; 
put it was 40 years later in the A-bombs of 
1945 that Fermi, Oppenheimer, and others 
demonstrated the truth of the possibility for 
all the world to see and believe. What value 
do we place on an Einstein, a Fermi, a von 
Neumann? Admiral Rickover, developer of 
our atom-powered submarine, the Nautilus, 
says that the highest salaried man in Russia 
is the president of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Can you imagine the president of 
the American Academy of Sciences being the 
highest salaried man in the United States? 
Perhaps that—more than all the learned 
treatises or popular criticism—tells why 
Russian science flourishes and American 
science is in doubtful case. Our top uni- 
versity scientists at Iowa City—one of them 
a key figure in United States upper atmos- 
phere and satellite programs—get $13,500 on 
a 9-month basis and about $16,500 for 12 


months. How many topflight men in indus-_ 


try would be content with such salaries? 
Yet our preeminence, and indeed our very 
existence, both in the long and the short 
run, may depend upon scientists of that type 
and quality. * 

Men who have the desire and capacity to 
make fundamental discoveries of knowl- 
edge—and all our advances start with funda- 
mental discoveries, the rest is only applica- 
tion—men who have these desires and Ca- 
pacities are apt to be unusual men. They 
many be misfits where the next sales quota 
and the quick profit are primary considera- 
tions. They may not wear Brooks Bros. 
clothes or drive convertibles with a “rain- 
drop” top. But eccentricity is not genius, and 
most of them are not eccentric. Still they 
are not commercially minded, and they tend 
to look at conventional things in unconven- 
tionak ways. It is this capacity to see 
familiar things in new or different ways 
that makes great discoveries possible, Until 
150 years ago it was believed that the atom 
was the ultimate irreducible unit in the uni- 
verse. Because some unconventional thinker 
had the temerity to doubt and to act upon 
his doubt, we have split the atom and re- 
leased atomic energy. 

These men are often pioneers. They are 
years—sometimes centuries—ahead of their 
time. Einstein's formula: E=mc? was an- 
nounced-about 1905. The bomb came in 
1945, 40 years later.. Now after 52 years we 
are moving slowly into the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy. Sir Alexander Plem- 
ing noted unusual properties of a mold in his 
laboratory, but years went by before his dis- 

was translated into penicillin. 

Studies indicate that there is a time lag of 
about 50 years between a major scientific 
rough and the utilization of that 

ledge in applications of general use. 
area into which the minds and thought 

of such men will range has rarely been more 
accurately described than in an editorial in 
the New York S 
» concerning the Nobel prizewinners in 
Physics and chemistry: 
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“Both awards,” said the Times, “are for 
fundamental contributions that opened up 
new horizons in man’s eternal quest for more 
basic knowledge about the constitution and 
structure of his universe and the mechanisms 
that underlie thé multifarious and highly 
complex processes of nature and of life.” 

The Hebrew prophets are revered through- 
out the Western World because of their in- 
sights in the nature of man and his relation 
to the world around him. In certain re- 
spects the great scientists of our day stand 
in the same tradition; for, in the precision 
of their laboratories and the quiet of their 
minds, they are probing deeper and ever 
deeper into the secrets of the universe. 
Quite literally they are revealing the ways 
of God to man. 

If, we in the United States, are to be as- 
sured of scientific preeminence, we must be 
certain of a continuous flow of potentially 
great scientists through our schools and uni- 
versities and on into positions of teaching 
and research in our universities and of re- 
search in governmental agencies and in 
industry. That continuous flow will be 
broken and will dry up if first priority is not 
given to science teachers for our schools and 
colleges and teaching and research scientists 
for our universities and institutes of tech- 
nology. 

If outstanding men are to be attracted to 
science, we must learn to grant them the re- 
spect and status, the salaries and perqui- 
sites due their ability and importance. If 
we solve our problem, we shall, in my judg- 
ment, do it in only one way. We shall do it 
(1) by providing the highest salaries and 
best working conditions for university teach- 
ing and research scientists and scholars be- 
cause it is they who do the fundamental 
research and educate the next generations of 
scientists at the highest level; (2) by pro- 
viding the next highest level for teachers in 
the schools because it #& they who identify 
and teach the potentially great and good sci- 
entists and scholars; (3) by providing the 
next level for the armed services and gov- 
ernmental agencies as long as the needs of 
national defense and foreign relations are 
unsatisfied; and (4) by providing the re- 
maining levels for other political, economic, 
and social needs. If this plan were adopted, 
young students would be clamoring to get 
into science. I cannot guess whether, under 
our unrestrained and uncontrolled and un- 
planned competitive system, this gradation 
of compensation and values can be obtained 
and recognized. Most of the organized pres- 
sures in our society go the other way. But 
I am convinced that if the Russian regime 
does not collapse or change its direction by 
180°, we must adopt some such plan 
or we shall be tackling our problem from the 
wrong end; we shall fail to solve our prob- 
lem; and, with that failure, our whole way 
of life may fail. 

In addition to finding the man and pro- 
viding an attractive scale of pay and up- 
grading his status, we must provide our 
scientist or scholar with the facilities needed 
for effective research. The first and most 
significant component of. research is the 
man, but the effectiveness of the man may 
often be multiplied many times by the utili- 
zation of effective instrumentalities. The 
development of spectrophotometers, elec- 
tronic brains, and high energy accelerators 
has sufficiently dramatized the wizardy of 
scientists and engineers in perfecting. new 
instrumentalities for exploring the unknown. 


“The place of universities in research during 


the last 50 years and especially the last 25 
years is clear and unequivocal, but mounting 
costs have rendered precarious the situation 
of many universities in relation to the re- 
search efforts of giant corporations and gov- 
ernmental laboratories. We must remember 
also that universities were not always cen- 
ters of research. Many of the great scientific 
advances of the last century, and some of the 
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present century, were made altogether out- 
side the universities. Because of the estab- 
lishment of great research foundations, the 
channeling of talent from academic to in- 
dustrial laboratories, and the vast sums of 
money required for modern research, it is no 
longer certain that universities can provide 
the resources and the conditions under which 
scientists and scholars may flourish, and un- 
der which they would normally prepare the 
next generation. I sincerely hope that they 
can. I believe that they can. It would be 
tragic if they could not, because it is still 
true that only a few laboratories outside an 
academic community can provide the intel- 
lectual stimulus and facilitate the inter- 
change of ideas which are the distinguish- 
ing marks of the university community of 
scientists and scholars. 

The third component of research is time. 
It takes time to discover new knowledge— 
to add to the known and reduce the dimen- 
sions of the unknown—to verify and con- 
firm or to disprove and reject some theory 
or hypothesis. Time is an elusive commodity 
which seems to shrink and grow more 
precious as we seek to save and conserve it. 
And the sheer magnitude of what we know 
creates new problems. How can the scien- 
tist or scholar do his research, keep pace 
with the flow of new knowledge from the 
researches of others, continue to compre- 
hend the knowledge in another field or even 
in his own? Where are the synoptic minds 
equal to the task? Where is the time for 
reflection and contemplation required for 
assimilation and understanding? Yet it is 
apparent that the true interpretation and 
understanding of existing knowledge have 
an importance not unlike the discovery of 
new knowledge. Interpretation can be a 
contribution as fundamental as discovery. 

We need this calm and reasoned approach 
because we stand in danger of believing that 
money and a sense of urgency are all that 
we need—that $2 billion appropriated to- 
morrow will produce a hundred thousand 
engineers, a satellite more impressive than 
sputnik, a dozen Einsteins, or a cure for 
cancer or heart disease on the day after to- 
morrow. Money for the scientist? We may 
well need two billion and far, far more. But 
money alone does nothing. We need men— 
more men—and it takes time to educate 
them. We need facilities, and it takes time 
to build them. We need time, and time we 
cannot buy. 

Scientific advancement cannot be paid 
for and delivery demanded on a due date. 
Even $2 billion will not produce one baby 
in less than the appointed time. And so we, 
as a people, must give our scientists and 
scholars time and resources, and prestige 
and compensation—and the assurance that 
there stands behind them—not a fickle mob, 
blown about by every changing wind—but a 
people firm of purpose and clear of vision, 
filled with a love of learning, seeking wis- 
dom and understanding, and mindful that 
these are the products of slow and often 
painful growth. 

The fourth and final component that I 
would mention is freedom. However great 
the man, however excellent the facilities, 
however gerierous the time allotted, nothing 
commensurate with his best can be produced 
if the scientist lacks freedom. The Russians 
are proving that it is enough for a limited 
time, at least, if scientists be free within 
the domain of science. But we proceed, 
wisely and correctly, I hope, in the convic- 
tion that those who are free in the domain 
of science will ultimately demand and 
achieve freedom in the domain of politics, 
and that those not free in the domain of 
politics cannot remain permanently free in 
the domain of science. We believe that time 
and human nature are on our side. To us 
freedom is the priceless ingredient. 

Men and facilities, time and freedom: 
These are the components of effective re- 
search. I have put universities and our 
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great institutes of technology to the fore- 
front in this discussion first, because they 
must have faculties composed of scientists 
and scholars of the highest rank if we are 
to have that continuous flow of scientists 
and scholars necessary to keep us in a posi- 
tion of preeminence and, second, because 
universities are the natural habitat of the 
scientist and scholar. They are the place 
above all others where he feels most at 
home. When Graham Hutton was speaking 
of the leveling and ecualitarian tendencies 
of the Middle West, he noted certain excep- 
tions, and I quote: 

“The notable exceptions are famous 
throughout the world of learning: To name 
but a few, the University of Chicago, North- 
western University in Evanston, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, the State 
University of Iowa at Iowa City, and the 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis.” ? 

To these, of course, should be added the 
Towa State College, one of the great tech- 
nological institutions of our country. 


And, on the importance of universities to 
the modern world, I should like to quote 
Sir Richard Livingstone, a distinguished 
classicist, a leader in workers’ adult educa- 
tion, president of Corpus Christi College, 
former vice chancellor of Oxford University, 
and one of the profound educational think- 
ers of our time: 

“If you wished to destroy modern civili- 
zations, the most effective way to do it 
would be to abolish universities. They cre- 
ate knowledge and train minds. The edu- 
cation which they give molds the outlook 
of all educated men, and thus affects poli- 
tics, administration, the professions, indus- 
try, and commerce. Their discoveries and 
their thought penetrate almost every activ- 
ity of life. The technique of the doctor and 
the miner, the pronouncements of the pul- 
pit, and even of the press, the measures of 
government are dictated or at least modified 
by those distant nerve centers of intelli- 
gence, and on their health and vigor the 
well-being of the whole modern world de- 
pends. They add nothing to the amount of 
natural intelligence existing, but they refine 
and perfect what exists and fit it to serve 
purposes and take stresses which in its raw 
form it could not meet. Their influence is 
increasing and will increase unless there is a 
collapse of modern civilization.” ® 


Universities are not always easy to under- 
stand. Scientists and scholars are not al- 
Ways easy to understand. I have observed 
universities both from the outside and the 
inside for many years; and I hope that you 
will believe me when I say that their ways 
are not, and cannot be, and ought not to be, 
the ways of business or industry or the pro- 
fessions. 


And yet your sympathy, understanding and 
support are vital to these great centers of 
learning including your own State univers- 
ity and its sister institutions if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. We must learn to do 
willingly and voluntarily, with the consent 
of the people, what others do through com- 
pulsion and imperialistic design. Can free 
men measure up to the challenge before 
them? That is the crucial question of our 
day. 


?Graham Hutton, Midwest at Noon, p. 
250. 

*Sir Richard Livingstone, Some Thoughts 
on University Education, pp. 7 and 8. 
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National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great honor and happy privilege to 
be on a program with Claude Carpenter, 
Jr., department commander of the 
American Legion of Arkansas, at Har- 
rison, Ark., for the Veterans’ Day cele- 
bration on November 11, 1957. 

I thought his address on that occasion 
was so impressive that I wanted to share 
it with you. I, therefore, insert it in the 
ReEcorpD, as part of my remarks: 

The address follows: 

National security and youth training have 


taken their places along with rehabilitation_ 


of disabled veterans as the primary objec- 
tives of the American Legion. 

No one need tell you, me, or anyone else 
capable of reading a newspaper that national 
Security has become a paramount issue. 
The beep-beep of Sputnik I which was 
followed by new saber rattling from behind 
the Iron Curtain left little doubt on that 
score. 

The American Legion will continue to ex- 
ert its efforts to build American military 
strength adequate to defend our way of life 
and to meet the challenge of any enemy—in 
cold or hot conflict. 

We must see that scientific research and 
development be expanded and intensified 
until the United States is again able to 
demonstrate to the world its rightful scien- 
tific and technological superiority. 

Then, because the Nation has belatedly 
discovered that scientists and engineers can- 
not be turned out overnight, the longtime 
interest of the American Legion in education 
at all levels is certain to be one of our 
major activities. 

You have seen more and more American 
Legion posts cooperating with their local 
school systems to secure adequate salaries 
for teachers; good school construction, mod- 
ern curriculums and full community support 
for our entire educational program. 

Then, as youngsters approach graduation 
from high school, the American Legion’s pro- 
gram to insure scholarship opportunities for 
qualified youngsters will have an increas- 
ingly important contribution to make. In 
this age of-technical specialization, we sim- 
ply cannot afford to waste manpower by fail- 
ing to develop the potentialities of all tal- 
ented youngsters. 

American democracy, which has found one 
of its finest expressions in the care and 
rearing of its youngsters, tonight faces its 
most serious challange on this same front 
of youth training. 

For years, we have assumed that our 
native American know-how, coupled with 
our system of universal education and our 
religious freedom, would guarantee perma- 
nent technological and moral superiority 
over any other nation—particularly over a 
nation committed to a dictatorial slave 
economy. 

Tonight that false sense of security has 
been shattered. Russia announced the first 
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successful test of an intercontinental ballis- 
tics missile while we, from all accounts, were 
still vainiy trying to get our version into the 
air. 


Then, hard on the heels of this announce. 
ment came the Soviet launching of the first 
earth satellite. The ascent of Sputnik I 
left no room for hope that Russia’s claim 
to a long-range missile—the so-called ulti. 
mate weapon—was mere propaganda. 

Perhaps, as has been implied, the United 
States could have been first with some sort 
of synthetic moon if we had wanted to, 
and we are only waiting to get a more com- 
plete instrument into the skies. The fact 
remains that we have been twice out- 
trumped in the game of science and tech- 
nology—a game where we had blandly as- 
sumed that we heid all the top cards. 

England used to boast that its wars were 
won on the playing fields at Eton College, 
The wars of the future, whether hot or cold, 
will be won in the classroom. By classroom, 
I mean the whole field of education—public, 
private, parochial—from kindergarten to the 
highest level of graduate study. 

Dedication of National Education Week to 
the American school system was started back 
in 1921 by the American Legion and it is be- 
ing carried on today under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Education Association, 
the United States Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and the American Legion. 

I am encouraged that, through the work 
of our organization and many other groups 
of like persuasion, the communities of the 
Nation have awakened to the crucial school 
needs. We are beginning to catch up on 
the backlog created by the years of depres- 
sion and war, aggravated by the unprece- 
dented birthrates of the past 12 years. 

But in spite of the progress, we are not, 
I fear, making the educational breakthrough 
which the times require. Russia is reported 
to be expanding its educational system so 
rapidly that by 1960, every Russian child 
is expected to complete a-minimum of 10 
years of schooling, attending classes 6 days 
a week for 10 months a year. 

Can we match this fevor for education? 

In view of Russia’s demonstrated accom- 
plishments and announced plans, the rich- 
est nation in the world cannot justify the 
fact that fully half our young people who 
are capable of higher education do not go 
to college. 

In 1940, it took 17,000 engineering man- 
hours to develop a typical fighter plane. 
Today the requirement is 1,400,000 engineer- 
ing man-hours and the plane will probably 
be obsolete before it gets off the drafting 
boards. Military experts tell us that defi- 
nitely more complex long-range missiles and 
antimissile missiles have already numbered 
the days of the manned plane. 


According to one recent survey, we were 
graduating about 23,000 engineers each year 
who had to be stretched out to fill some 
40,000 vacancies. 

There are two major reasons why young- 
sters don’t go to college. Either they don’t 
have the money or they don’t want to. By 
picking up the quality of education provided 
in the primary and secondary schools; by 
showing our personal interest in the school 
systems and in the students themselves; by 
offering encouragement and incentive—we 
can and must overcome the first obstacle of 
motivation. 

The second obstacle—money—we can meet 
if we want to. You will find few future 
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scientists in the 19 percent of the United 
states high schools which do not offer ad- 
vanced mathematics ew doctors will be 
in the 18 percent of the with courses 
in neither chemistry nor physics. 

The American Legion feels so strongly on 
this point that we will be asking Congress 
for Federal action to provide scholarships 
and fellowships in critical professions. 

But we have learned from sad experience 
that it is not enough to train minds and 
sharpen wits. Character must also be: built. 
Loyalty must be instilled. A scientific gen- 
ius can still be a traitor. The free world 
needs no more Ethel and Julius Rosenbergs, 
Claus Fuches, or Anna Lorches. 

And so these American Legion programs 
which are concerned with character build- 
ing and youth training are certain to em- 
phasize this year—Boys State and Boys Na- 
tion, the high-school oratorical contest, 
school award medals and certificates, junior 
baseball, the back-to-God movement and 
other related activities of positive Ameri- 
canism and child welfare. 

A possible project which I am deeply in- 
terested in concerns our American Legion 
Child Welfare Foundation. This foundation 
was incorporated several years ago with Dr. 
Garland D. Murphy, Jr., of El Dorado, Ark. 
as its principal sponsor and first president, 
for the purpose of financing research and 
special projects, especially in the area of 
prevention. 

The board of directors of the foundation 
is very much interested in a proposal to un- 
derwrite a new type of research by one of 
our universities to find out what it is in our 
modern life which both destroys or can help 
build self-reliance in youth. I hope such a 
project can be launched and will be fruit- 
ful—and I also hope that our own Universi- 
ty of Arkansas can conduct the survey with 
our other colleges participating. 

Finally, because we are a veterans’ organ- 
ization with’ a deep sense of responsibility 
for casualties of war, rehabilitation will al- 
ways be close to our hearts. As the mem- 
ories of the sacrifices of past wars grow dim, 
the need for an aggressive program of re- 
habilitation becomes greater. 

I foresee two major efforts in this field. 
First, we must be able to forestall organized 
effort to weaken or undercut the present 
hard-won Federal and State program for 
the disabled veteran and the family of dis- 
eased veterans. By and large, such efforts 
have been stopped in the past. 

But the battle is not yet won. 

Second, there are still areas of inequality 
in veterans’ benefits which demand our at- 
tention. I refer particularly to the need to 
equalize benefits for World War I and World 
War II and Korean service, and to make 
more realistic the benefits for older unem- 
ployable veterans. 

With these broad goals, I am certain that 
ail of us can agree. To attain them, I wel- 
come your support. 





Virgin Islands Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I inelude the following: 

VirciIn IsLanps APPOINTMENT 
To the Eptror OF THE New York Times: 

The appointment by President Eisenhower 

of John David Merwin, a native Virgin Is- 
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lander, to the important post of Government 
Secretary of the Virgin Islands, is a step of 
far-reaching significance. 

Selection of a native to assist in the ad- 
ministration of our territories is indeed an 
effective answer to charges of colonialism so 
often hurled in our direction. It is in effect 
an example of “the triumph of democracy 
through its own momentum,” if we might 
borrow that apt phrase from your splendid 
December 28 editorial on the Caribbean. 

Our Virgin Islands have evolved from their 
former status of America’s poorhouse, and 
are fast becoming America’s favorite guest 
house. Located a mere 4 hours off the main- 
land, these one-time Danish possessions 
rank high as the most ideally situated tourist 
attractions of the Western Hemisphere. 

The continuance of sound and enlightened 
attitudes on the part of the United States 
Government toward its Territories is certain 
to generate a vast storehouse of goodwill in 
the coming nsw world of the Caribbean. 

The thousands of Virgin Islanders living 
in New York and environs are highly pleased 
with the Merwin appointment. The Depart- 
ment of Interior is to be congratulated on 
the foresight the selection of a native rep- 
resents. 7 

JOuN D. SILVERA, 
Executive Member, the Caribbean 
League of America. 
New Yor«, December 27, 1957. 





Report of Minnesota American Legion 


Subversive Activities Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to offer for inclusion in the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcorD this report submitted by 
Wilbur T. Lindholm, chairman of the 
Department of Minnesota American Le- 
gion subversive activities subcommittee, 
at the American Legion fall conference 
recently held in St. Paul, Minn.: 

The subversive activities subcommittee, 
as presently constituted, is in its third year 
of existence. Besides myself, the members 
are: Ed Ryan, sheriff, Hennepin County, and 
William Proetz, chief of police, St. Paul. 

This committee has been deliberate in its 
successful effort tc avoid notoriety and pub- 
licity which could reflect unfavorably on the 
American Legion. In the opinion of some, 
the absence of headline-making sensational 
disclosures may indicate a lack of interest or 
desire on the part of the committee to ac- 
tively participate in affairs which appear to 
come within the scope of the committee's 
jurisdiction. Your committee, however, 
pleads innocent to any such accusations. 
During the past year we have received no re- 
ports of subversive activity within the State 
of Minnesota. Your committee has not in- 
dulged in fanatical searches for alleged sub- 
versives. We have not opened a single closet 
nor have we peeked under a single bed. 

This apparent lack of initiative on our part 
does not mean that we are indifferent to the 
perils of subversive activity, but it does mean 
that we have confidence in our organized 
police system, and feel that further partici- 
pation by us would be similar to hunting 
bear with a switch. 

Your committee refuses to be a part of 
unsupported attack on individuals or or- 
ganizations. We feel that such practices are 
unfair, undemocratic, and in effect sub- 
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versive in themselves because they are con- 
trary to America’s fundamental precept of 
innocent until guilt has been proven under 
due process of law. The American Legion, 
nationally, and also in the State of Minne- 
sota, has sacrificed some of its prestige and 
esteem by its zeal in declaring things to be 
un-American. All too often we have adopted 
the techniques of the dictators when the 
machinery of democracy would have better 
served the cause. Every war in which we 
have been engaged has been fought to pro- 
tect the freedoms of someone, and yet in our 
eagerness to mold the country in the pattern 
of our personal desires, we have sometimes 
been willing to carelessly ignore these cher- 
ished liberties and freedoms in order to attain 
our immediate goal. 

Americanism, and all it implies, is a lofty 
philosophy and is worthy of any sacrifice that 
is necessary to preserve it. There was a 
time within the memory of many of us when 
isolationism was the bulwark of security and 
an accepted synonym for Americanism. It 
was the belief of the majority that we were 
self-sufficient and independent of the rest 
of the world. Those days, however, are in 
the positive, if not distant, past. To cling 
to the thought of self-sufficiency and smug 
superiority is to bury our heads in the sands 
and invite national suicide. We are faced 
with a fierce struggle, not for supremacy, but 
for our very existence. Failure to recognize 
the situation and quickly pool the mental 
and physical resources of the free world could 
spell disaster for all freedom-loving people. 

It might be asked, “How does the Sub- 
versive Activities Committee concern itself 
with such a problem?” and I would have to 
agree that it is a slightly different approach. 
but it 4s, I believe, the business of our com- 
mittee to be watchful of acts that may tend 
to weaken or seriously threaten democratic 
principles. Great injury can be done to our 
own country by well-meaning people and or- 
ganizations who wave the flag of nationalism 
so vigorously that they are blinded to the 
realities of the times. To stem communistic 
aggression, we must band together all the 
forces of freedom in a mighty alliance of 
solidarity and power. To advocate the adop- 
tion of any other course of action could well 
result in weakening the position of our 
country, and with it, the rest of the free 
world. Anything that tends to make our Na- 
tion more susceptible to conquest, qualifies 
under the dictionary definition as being sub- 
versive. It therefore becomes of interest to 
our committee when the goodwill of other 
free nations is jeopardized by any display 
of lack of concern for their welfare. We can 
no longer afford a position of aloof indiffer- 
ence and superiority. We must realize that 
we do not hold a monopoly on brainpower 
or know-how, and therefore should encourage 
and welcome all assistance the remainder of 
the free world can offer. 





The Budget Message With Respect to REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is to be commended generally 
on his budget, as he has realistically met 
the pressing problems on the military 
and foreign front, and, of necessity, has 
called for reductions on less essential 
nonmilitary expenses on the home front. 

I have been disappointed with the 
budget message with respect to REA, and 
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have today introduced a resolution in 
cooperation with Congressman Horan, of 
Washington, calling for a thorough 
study of the financing of this organiza- 
tion that has done so much not only for 
the farmers but for the economy of the 
Nation. 

I felt such a study should be made as 
to the philosophy that underlies this 
nonprofit cooperative program which 
has been a godsend to the farmers of 
America and the economy of the Nation. 

I am satisfied that before any serious 
changes are made with reference to REA 
that such a study should be made bring- 
ing out all of the facts, which will make 
a further contribution to the economy of 
the Nation. 

The Commission is empowered to 
make this study and make its recom- 
mendations to the President and the 
Congress by March 30, 1959. 





A United States Government-Sponsored 
Mission to the West Indies Federation 
Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following: 

OPERATION: BRIDGEBUILDER—A UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED MISSION TO THE 
WEsT INDIES FEDERATION OBSERVANCE, APRIL 
23-27 
The forthcoming celebration of the West 

Indies Federation provides unprecedented 

opportunity for the United States Govern- 

ment to— 

1. Demonstrate its close cultural and eco- 
nomic ties to the newly created nation. 

2. Build a bridge of goodwill between the 
United States and the Federation. 

3. Stimulate increased interest on the part 
of the American business community. 


THE PROPOSAL 


1. Initiation by the State Department of 
the use of a Navy vessel, either transport or 
cruiser, to carry a good-will mission com- 
posed of selected West Indian and American 
leaders. 

2. The mission itself would be in coopera- 
tion with the Caribbean League of America 
or one of the national committees now being 
formed for the Federation. 

3. Subject Navy vessel might be provided 
at relatively little added cost to the Govern- 
ment since the trip could be a part of regular 
training. 

(a) A Navy transport would solve the prob- 
lems normally created by presence of both 
sexes on a vessel. 

4. The vessel as a floating hotel would offset 
the dearth of living accommodations for 
visitors. 

DISCUSSION 

1. As Congressman from Harlem, A. C. 
PowELL actually represents the largest com- 
munity of West Indians anywhere. It would 
be logical therefore for him to lead such a 
mission or delegation. 

2. Other cities with large West Indian 
populations include: Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, and Detroit. 
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8. The impact of such a delegation would 
be a propaganda meve of incalculable value; 
certainly far outweighing any possible budg- 
etary drawbacks. 


CONCLUSION 


The Navy Department of Information peo- 
ple have advised (off the record) that they 
would welcome the opportunity to partici- 
pate. Suggestion is made that either the 
White House or State Department be con- 
tacted at once. 

SILVERA, 





No Time for Panic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
concerned with some of the recent scare 
talk among some;of our people. It is 
true that we live in days of crisis. It is 
true that the Soviet Union has made 
tremendous progress in science and in 
the military field. I do not depreciate 
any present dangers, but I still have faith 
in America and the American people. I 
am confident we can meet the challenges 
of this day, keep ourselves strong and yet 
not become a military or imperialistic 
Nation. I have faith in our system of 
free enterprise under which our people 
have the right to think and act as indi- 
viduals and to contribute as individuals 
to the progress of all. 

This is a time when reasonableness of 
mind is called for—a time for cool heads 
and straight thinking so that we may 
accomplish what President Eisenhower 
so ably called for in his state of the Union 
message—to maintain our military 
strength, and at the same time, work, for 
peace throughout the world. 

This need to keep calm inspired one of 
my constituents in the Second District of 
Iowa to write a most signicant article on 
the subject. Signing himself the “Rov- 


.ing Reporter,” he writes a regular column 


in the Clinton Herald, a fine newspaper 
in Clinton, Iowa. I would like to call the 
attention of the Members to this article 
which follows: 

New GALOSHES 


Memo to Senators B. B. HICKENLOOPER and 
THOMAS MARTIN; Representative HENRY 
O. TALLE: 

I just wanted to check to be sure you had 
purchased new galoshes. 

It looks as if you're going to need them 
during the new session of Congress. If ad- 
vance comments are any criterion, the aisles 
will run ankle deep with crocodile tears shed 
by some of your colleagues while they are 
wailing that— 

1. The United States now is a second-rate 
power and is on the brink of disaster. 

2. Russia is way ahead of.us in the manu- 
facture of everything from sputniks to char- 
coal-burning samovars. 

3. Scientists and engineers are as rare in 
the United States as the offspring of whoop- 
ing cranes. 

4. Our Armed Forces are so poorly equipped 
a@ couple of good popguns in the hands of the 
enemy would send them into headlong 
retreat. ’ 

I take comfort in the knowledge that being 
accustomed to some of Iowa’s cloudbursts 
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you won't let this deluge of tears blind you 
to the danger of considering legislation in a 
climate of hysterical excesses, 


Some of the legislation requested in the - 


name of defense will be nothing short of 
amazing. Every “pork barrel” project ever 
dreamed up by a vote-hungry politician wil 
be dusted off and camoufiaged to make it 
look like a guided missile. 

Riders and amendments to major legisla. 
tive bills will float through the Halls of 
Congress in a profusion matching the ticker. 
tape downpour when New York welcomes a 
hero. 

The spenders no longer have to worry 
about the sky being the limit—they’ve got 
outer space to work in now. 

There are difficult days ahead for those 
Senators and Congressmen who will attempt 
to keep their feet on the ground—and dry. 

Every time their vote on any particular 
piece of legislation displeases a pressure 
group, lobbyist, or selfish politician the cry 
will be raised that here is someone who 
doesn’t want America to be strong, who 
doesn’t care if we don’t maintain our posi- 
tion as a world leader, etc. 

There will be pressure from those folks 
back home who have allowed themselves to 
be caught up in the maelstrom of fear and 
hysteria. 

Unfortunately, there will be little heard 
from many Americans like myself who aren’t 
running scared; who still have confidence 
that in our arsenals are weapons even more 
frightening than those unveiled by our en- 
emies; who still think our scientists and 
engineers are second to none; who are weary 
of our diplomatic corps apologizing to sec- 
ond-rate nations like England and France 
because we didn’t get a satellite into the 
air first; who don’t agree that we should 
change our way of life to conform with 
Russia’s. 

We are the ones who while willing to pro- 
vide whatever money is needed to make the 
country secure, don’t think we should go off 
halfcocked. We are the ones who think that 
to compensate for added defense spending, 
economies should be practiced in other di- 
rections. 

This is no time for panic—or tears. 

It would be nice to see Iowa’s representa- 
tives in the Halls of Congress lead the way 
back toward national sanity and confidence. 

THE ROVING REPORTER. 





The Late August H. Andresen 





SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR.~ Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in an endeavor to 
pay respect to our departed colleague, 
the Honorable Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 
“AuciE,” as he was affectionately known 
to all of us, was a great American, a stu- 
dent, a gentleman, and a scholar in every 
sense of the word. 

‘He recently has had many hours of 
sorrow but he continued to do his work 
many hours per day so that his con- 
stituents might be given the same 
splendid service they have always had 
since he came to Congress back in 1924. 

I have learned to know him personally 
and his passing will be a great loss to the 
country, as well as to the district it has 
been his honor to represent, and to all 
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_of us, his friends. I am sure he has 
already heard from that great Architect 
of the Universe, who the sun, moon, and 
stars obey, those welcome words, “Well 
done.” 





National Memorial Stadium Plan 
Advanced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Soviet Union, in an appar- 
ent bid for the Olympics, is spending ap- 
proximately $62 million to expand ath- 
letic facilities in Moscow. Construction is 
going forward on a gigantic stadium, in- 
door tennis courts, and a summer art’fi- 
cial ice rink. Moscow already has the 
big Dynamo Stadium and a second 
smaller stadium. 

Shortly after coming to the Congress 
I introduced, on February 16, 1955, a 
bill, H. R. 4109, to rekindle interest in 
the National Memorial Stadium whith 
was approved by the Congress on De- 
cember 20, 1944. I received a great deal 
of national support for this, and finally 
the National Memorial Stadium Com- 
mission was reestablished and I was ap- 
pointed a member. 

This continues to be a matter of great 
concern to me, for I do not think we 
can afford to have the capital of the 
U. S. S. R. outdistance us in any major 
field. 

Because I consider it a major contri- 
bution to the planning that must pre- 
cede the establishment of a National 
Memorial Stadium, I include here an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald by Calvin R. Griffith, pres- 
ident of the Washington Senators: 
GrirFITH Not Happy WITH ARMORY STADIUM 

SITE 

I have lived in Washington, D. C., for 
about 35 years. I attended school here and 
established many roots here. The city has 
been good to my family and me. This is my 
home. I intend that it shall remain my 
‘home for the rest of my life. 

As long as I have any say in the matter, 
and I expect that I shall for a long, long 
time, the Washington Senators will stay 
here, too. Next year. The year after. For- 
ever. 

I have said this before. However,~I sup- 
pose I’ll continue to be accused of dangling 
a sword over the city as long as I persist in 
conscientiously answering what Franklin D. 
Roosevelt used to call “iffy” questions. 

The most common iffy question is: “You 
say the Senators will stay here. If Minne- 
apolis, Toronto, or Oshkosh representatives 
write and say they have good propositions 
with which to lure you from Washington, 
what would you do?” 

My answer: I would probably listen to the 
Propositions and see to it that the club’s 
board of directors got to listen, too. 

Then the critics : “If you're going to 
ae in Wi why listen to these 
- te . 

My answer: I will give that much courtesy 
to the mayor of any city or his representa- 
tives. Besides, the Washington Baseball 
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Club is a corporation with many stock- 
holders.. It is my obligation as their presi- 
dent to listen—I repeat, listen—to any pro- 
position which promises to improve the value 
of their holdings. You don’t reject ideas 
before you listen to them, even if you are 
predisposed to do.so. 

We are not seeking offers from other cities, 
we do not invite offers from other cities. 
In fact, we discourage them. I say this 
firmly, emphatically. 

Turning to the matter of a stadium in 
Washington, I feel that the capital of the 
United States needs one and should have 
one. I am deeply interested in the con- 
gressional bill now being acted on. The 
Washington ball club would consider play- 
ing its games in a new stadium. 

I can’t make an outright commitment at 
this time because there are so many facets 
to be considered and discussed. 

For example, we own our own stadium, 
and it’s paid for. We control the concessions. 
We derive rent from other events staged 
there. We call all our own shots. 

We know, on the other hand, that our 
patrons, who otherwise attend theaters, res- 
taurants, and watch television in the com- 
fort of their home living rooms, have come to 
expect more convenient parking, more ample 
aisle space, roomier seats, more concession 
stands at our ball park. These are some of 
the advantages we could give our fans in a 
new stadium. 

The question of lease terms in a new mu- 
nicipal stadium is most critical. We would 
not expect to get the free hand we now enjoy 
in our own park. It would not be fair to the 
stadium investors nor to the community if 
we did. All we will ask, when we get to that 
stage, is an arrangement equitable to us and 
to everybody else. 

In general, we would want to pay rent, 
based on a percentage of our attendance. 
We would want the privilege of supervising 
and maintaining the field during the base- 
baH season. We would want a concessions 
deal whereby the city and we would benefit 
mutually. 

The proposed seating capacity of 40,000 to 
50,000 would be ideal from our standpoint. 

However, I am sorry. that the National 
Training School and est Potomac Park 
sites seem to have been eliminated. NTS 


is spacious and beautiful and is the hub of. 


a very fine, new highway network. West 
Potomac Park, just as pretty, is ideal because 
of its location near the center of the metro- 
politan population ring. 

The access to the National Guard Armory 
grounds, near 21st and East Capitol Streets, 
seems woefully inadequate to handle stadium 
traffic. They say this will be corrected by a 
planned highway-improvement program, and 
I sincerely hope so. I hope they don’t run 
into the same kind of snag that highway pro- 
grams in other parts of the area have run 
into. . 

Getting back to the stadium we now oc- 
cupy. We have explored the possibilities of 
modernization and expansion but have found 
that our stands, erected piecemeal from 1911 
to 1924, are inadequately bulwarked to be 
added to. 

We would have to knock down what we 
now have and start again from the ground 
up. The cost would be the same as building 
an entirely new stadium, an obligation too 
overwhelming for us or any other club in the 
major leagues to undertake. ‘The era when 
teams could build their own stadiums has 


passed. . 

We could afford to improve what we have 
without substantially increasing our 28,500 
seating capacity if something could be done 
about. our parking. situation. We are 
hemmed in on all sides by extremely expen- 
sive real estate. Our stadium parking lot 
‘accommodates only 200 cars. 

- Although there is licensed, off-street, 


supervised parking space for 1,900 more autos 
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within a 3-block perimeter: of the sta- 
dium, our fans haven’t accepted with relish 
the idea of walking the 3 blocks through 
dimly lighted streets after a night ball game. 

Hoere’s an idea that the city planners might 
find practical for everybody concerned. That 
would be to convert acreage on the north 
end of the proposed northwest development 
district to parking space. I mean near 
Florida Avenue at the Griffith Stadium 
grounds. 

This would erase the ballpark’s formidable 
parking problem. It might be a good fringe 
parking area for downtown workers. We 
wouldn’t seek a penny of the parking revenuc. 
And the city might make a few bucks, 

Just an idea. 

Now the time, for pause and reflection has 
come to an end. It’s time to roll up the 
sleeves again and pitch in getting what most 
of the fans here want and deserve. That, 
of course, is a winning ball club. 

As I said a couple of days ago, I feel this 
is an unusually good time to gain ground in 
the American League standings because the 
talent difference between the first division 
and lower second division clubs is thinner 
than in many years. We're going to bust all 
the seams to take advantage of the times. 





Maj. Wi-liam A. Clark of the Pennsy!- 


vania State Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News on the passing of Maj, William A. 
Clark, retired, of the Pennsylvania State 
Police: ; 

Wittlam A. CLARK 

Both as a public servant and as a private 
citizen, Maj. William A. Clark of Wyoming, 
who died at Pittston Hospital last night, 
easily qualified for a place among the lead- 
ing residents of Wyoming Valley. 

While he essayed many roles and was a 
commanding figure in public life, it was for 
his distinguished and dedicated service in 
the realm of law enforcement that he was 
known best to the general public. From it 
stemmed his prominence in other fields which 
profited by his extraordinary talents as an 
executive. 

Like so many of his generation, Major Clark 
was a self-made man, starting at the bottom 
of the ladder and climbing to the top on the 
basis of character, initiative and ability. He 
made his own way in life, forging ahead 
steadily. 

As the dean of police executives, Major 
Clark commanded widespread respect and 
confidence, not only on the local scene, but 
throughout the Commonwealth and coun- 
try. He was recognized in police circles 
everywhere as an outstanding officer who set 
a stiff pace and provided a stimulating ex- 
ample for subordinates. He took crises in 
stride and met challenges to law and order 
unflinchingly. Duty always came first with 
him. His devotion to the public interest 
was the dominating factor in an unusual 
career. 

The industry and intelligence that brought 
him success as a trooper won for him a high 
place in community life. As a banker, civic 
leader and layman, he was highly regarded, 
holding posts of responsibility. and enhancing 
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a record of public service. With it all, he re- 
mained a modest and courteous gentleman. 

Honored in life, he will be mourned in 
death. His departure from the local scene 
will leave a gap that will be extremely diffi- 
cult to fill, for men of Major Clark’s caliber 
are the exception to the rule. 





Federal Aid for Schools—A Short- 
sighted Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the McComb 
Enterprise-Journa: of January 10, 1958: 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS—A SHORTSIGHTED 

PoLicy 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt said that there 
was but one thing to fear, and that was fear 
itself. 

When the words were spoken they were 
appropriate. People were caught in the 
throes of depression and everyone was 
afraid of the next moment to come. 

But there are many things to fear. 
There is the essential fear of disregarding 
the basic principles upon which this country 
was founded. 

There is fear that our people will not 
fear themselves through acceptance of Fed- 
eral Government benefits. 

People in history learned to fear the cen- 
tralization of power. They feared autocratic 
power. They feared the danger of the central 
state. They had reason to fear. Centuries of 
darkness prove that there was reason for fear. 

Today people are advocating Federal aid 
for schools. Even our church literature 
points to opposition to Federal aid to schools 
as though such a point of view were blas- 
phemy. 

Those who favor Federal aid to education 
fail to grasp the fact that people themselves 
can forget the basic principles of freedom 
and dig the traps into which the people, all 
of us, can fall into, ourselves. 

This Nation was established as a govern- 
ment of 48 States with certain duties dele- 
gated to the Federal Government. One of 
the things retained for the States was the 
field of education. 

So long as we have 48 States with the peo- 
ple of these States close to local govern- 
ment, our freedoms can be retained. Once 
everything is delegated to Washington our 
freedoms are no more secure than with any 
people dominated by any other centralized 
state. 

Our schools provide the means by which 
the individuality of the States can be main- 
tained. We have under our present arrange- 
ment not 1 but 48 patterns, each usually 
representing the best of all of the States. 

So long as our schools are controlled by 
the States, our people cannot be mass in- 
doctrinated. It should be recalled that the 
first thing which Adolf Hitler did when he 
came into power was to abolish the 19 lands 
or states and to center all authority in the 
Berlin government. The result was an in- 
doctrinated people who looked upon the 
mass killing of millions of people of one race 
as something to be promoted, not inhibited. 


Today there are many people who call: 


upon the Federal Government to provide 
education for our schools. We oppose the 
idea. We helieve it to be dangerous. 
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Federal aid means Federal control, and 
Federal control means the destruction of the 
identity of the States as reflected in the 
present 48 school systems. 

The money goes from the States to the 
Federal Government. Why not collect the 
tax money in the States and spend it in the 
States? Why send it to Washington and in 
the process lose Jocal control? 

People who say, “We want Federal aid for 
our schools,’ are not weighing the conse- 
quences. They are not applying the lessons 
of history. They fail to understand that 
the people should fear big government. It 
must be remembered that the Bill of Rights 
was written in order to protect the people 
from centralized control, the Government 
itself. The dangey still exists. 

There are fascinating aspects of Federal 
aid to schools. But the idea is dangerously 
shortsighted nevertheless. 





Dual Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
written by Mr. Harrison Smith which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News in which he dis- 
cusses centennial observances of two 
communities in Luzerne County recently 
held, as well as the 150th anniversary of 
the successful burning of anthracite coal 
in a common grate without the use of a 
forced draft. The latter observance will 
be held next month. 

1958 DuAL OBSERVANCE 
(By Har, n Smith) 


Centennial observances currently under- 
way in 2 important communities in this 
area—Kingston and West Pittston—as well 
as the celebration during 1956 of the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of Wilkes-Barre 
as a municipality, have served in many ways 
to point out the rich historical heritage of 
Wyoming Valley’s formative years. 

Highlights of the colorful histories of both 
boroughs, contained within sections of the 
Wilkes-Barre daily newspapers this week, 
adequately presented a wealth of historical 
information of which residents of the two 
communities can be justifiably proud. 

Looking forward to 1958, another dual ob- 
servance of historical significance in Wyo- 
ming Valley might well be marked by anni- 
versary celebrations. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CoaL 


Falling on February 11 of next year will be 
the sesquicentennial of Judge Jesse Fell’s 
notable experiment resulting in the success- 
ful burning of anthracite in a common grate 
without the use of a forced draft. . 

Through a peculiar quirk of history, thi 
anniversary date also coincides with the 
centennial of the founding of Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, now one of 
Pennsylvania’s most important treasure 
house of artifacts and memorabilia dating 
back to the Indian days. 

The coincidence of the anniversaries of 
these 2 events dates back to February 11, 
1858, that date being the 50th aniversary 
of Judge Fell’s discovery. On that day, ac- 
cording to an anecdote related in the Harvey- 
Smith History of Wyoming Valley, Capt. 
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James P. Dennis, a grandson of Judge Fell; 
J. Butler Conyngham, the Honorable Henry 
M. Hoyt, and the Honorable Stanley Wood. 
ward found themselves in a carriage on the 
way to the business section of Wilkes-Barre, 
Captain Dennis mentioned that before leay. 
ing home that morning he had picked some 
old documents belonging to Judge Fell and 
had noted an entry designating February 11, 
1808 as the day of the judge’s successful ex. 
periment. Following an exclamation of sur- 
prise that exactly 50 years had elapsed since 
the entry was made, came a suggestion that 
the 4 gentlemen in question invite others of 
his acquaintance to attend an informal 
meeting that afternoon in the then standing 
original Fell Tavern for the purpose of com- 
memorating the occasion. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOUNDED 


With Captain Dennis as chairman and 
William Penn Miner as secretary, a commit- 
tee composed of Capt. Edmund L. Dana, 
Stanley Woodward, Henry M. Hoyt, G. B, 
Nicholson, Caleb E. Wright, W. H. Beau- 
mont, and Samuel Bowman framed the 
following resolution: 

“That in view of the fact that there are 
still preserved in our midst many memorials, 
papers and relics of local and general his- 
torical importance, liable to be lost or dis- 
figured in the removal and change of fam- 
ilies and which, if gathered together, would 
form a collection of increasing interest and 
value, therefore resolved, that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chair to report a 
plan of organization of a historical society.” 

It was thus, on the 50th anniversary of 
the first successful burning of anthracite for 
domestic use, that the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society was born. 


CALLS FOR JOINT OBSERVANCE 


Scarcely has an event in the long history 
of Wyoming Valley contributed more to the 
progress of this region than Fell’s discovery. 
the sesquicentennial anniversary of which 
falls on February 11, 1958. ? 

It is natural, therefore, that the Historical 
Society in observing its own centennial next 
year should feature above all its displays an 
exhibition of the original grate, papers and 
other Fell memorabilia as part of another 
duel anniversary observance which could be 
participated in by every community of the 
valley. 





Resolution Adopted by Western States 
Asscciation of Tax Administrators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 4 
resolution that was adopted at the sixth 
annual conference of the Western States 
Association of Tax Administrators, held 
at Phoenix, Ariz., on October 30, 31, and 
November 1, 1957. 

As I understand it, this same resolution 
likewise has been adopted by the Western 
States County Commissioners Associa- 
tion. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the text of the resolution in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, together with this state- 
ment, as I support im general a program 
to reimburse local governments for public 
services which the Federal Government 
obtains in areas where it has nontaxable 
property. ‘ 
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The resolution follows: 

Whereas of the 11 Western States Federal 
ownership of property ranges from 36 percent 
to 94 percent of the respective States; and 

Whereas this property is not subject to 
taxation, it would seem reasonable that a 
percentage of millage levied against pri- 
vately owned property should be applied 
against federally owned property to help de- 
fray the expense of local government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the» Western State Associa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, in meeting at 
Phoenix, Ariz., November 1, 1957, does hereby 
urge each local and State official to contact 
their Congressmen and Senators urging that 
necessary legislation be enacted to correct 
this inequitable situation; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association, as a body, 
through their secretary, be further asked to 
urge Congress to take the unecessary steps to 
pass such legislation. 





Smugness and Moonglow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I inelude an editorial, Smugness 
and Moonglow, appearing in the Octo- 
ber 8, 1957, issue of the Boston Traveler, 
Boston, Mass. 

The editorial follows: 

SMUGNESS AND MOONGLOW 


The Soviets have handed us a bad beating 
in the race to outer space. 

It’s more than a beating. 
a clobbering. 

They’ve made us look bad. And the Amer- 
icans who have tried to shrug it off and be- 
little the space voyage of the Moscow moon 
are making us look worse. They’re making 
us look like bad losers. 

Isn't it¢ime we took an hdnest look at our- 
selves in the reflection of the glow of the 
miniature moon? Isn’t it time we recog- 
nized that our smugness and our lofty ideas 
about superior abilities are deterrents to 
progress? 

It doesn’t take any prolonged grubbing 
through the files to find several other cases 
in recent years in which the Soviets have 
pinned back our ears. 

For example: 

June 19583—Some 200 ships from many na- 
tions anchored in a reviewing line at Spit- 
head, off the coast of Britain, for Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation review. Most of us 
thought at the.time that the Soviets didn’t 
know how to build good ships. Then in 
from the sea raced the Russian pushbutton 


It’s a mauling, 


cruiser Sverdlov, to steal the show. She - 


spurned tugs, pilots, charts, and all other 
aids. And in 12 minutes, she’d made an 
anchorage that experts figured would take 
her an hour. 

August 195838—We were cocksure that the 
H-bomb was our own special weapon, and 
that nobody else knew how to make one. 
Then Georgi Malenkov made a speech deny- 
ing that the United States had any such 
monopoly. Ard the Soviets went ahead to 
prove his point by starting a series of test 
explosions. 

November 1955—The Soviets announced 
the first successful airdrop of an H-bomb. 

December 1956—The Soviets won the Olym- 
pic Games. 

September 1957—While we were yakking 
about the great things we planned to do in 
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commercial aviation—sometime—the Rus- 
sians flew from Moscow to New Jersey in 
their big new 500-mile-an-hour TU-104, a 
jet transport that makes our stuff look like 
a Flying Jennie. 

These are unpleasant facts, and there are 
a lot more like them. 

It’s our custom in this country to deride 
and belittle such Soviet triumphs. 

When they win the Olympics we say: “Sure 
they're all state-paid prof.ssionals.” 

When they show up with a TU-104, we 
say: “Who'd want a crate like that? It burns 
too much fuel.” 

In short, we don't take our beatings grace- 
fully. And that in itself might be O. K., 
if only we had the guts and energy and 
imagination to do something about it—to 
make sure that there’d be no more beatings 
in the future. 

But none of our lickings in the past can 
compare with the drubbing we've taken on 
this manmade satellite business. - 

On July 29, 1955, we announced that we 
would build a tiny moon to orbit the earth. 
We added a lot of fanfare to the anounce- 
ment. We said our sateilite would be known 
as Vanguard and it would be man’s first 
positive stride into outer space—the first 
move toward interplanetary travel. 

Well, our satellite is still on the ground at 
Patrick Air Force Base in Florida. And 
meanwhile the Moscow moon—bigger and 
better than the one we'd planned—goes 
whipping around the earth, making beep- 
beep noises that could be interpreted as elec- 
tronic Bronx cheers. 

What's more, just a few weeks ago the 
Soviets announced that they’d made and 
tested the intercontinental bailistic missile. 
We tagged that announcement as a slice of 
propaganda baloney. But now we’re forced 
to admit the fact that the Soviets never 
could have launched their moon without 
ICBM power behind it. And meanwhile, 
our own ICBM ‘samples go flip-flopping off 
course and exploding in midair off the Flor- 
ida shores. 

And now the Soviets announce that they're 
planning to launch a better satellite—one 
that can return to earth undamaged—and 
that they’ll have a special surprise for the 
world on November 7. 

On past performances, 
will. 

These are bitter facts to chew on. And 
the rabid nationalists among us might call 
such a summary “pro-Communist.” It isn’t. 
It’s simply “antismugness.” 

So what’s to be done about it? 

We must stop trading security for penny- 
pinching. If the Soviets have an ICBM, 
they have the means of dumping a hydro- 
gen load on our heads anytime they want. 
We must be willing to pay for the deterrent, 
in a crash program if necessary. 

Further, we must cut out the interserv- 
ice rivalry in the missiles field and work to- 
gether toward one goal. If we need the kind 
of unity and teamwork that made the Man- 
hattan project a:success, let’s pay for it and 
get it. 

We've been licked, and it isn’t pleasant. 

Let’s wake up and get to work. 


we believe they 





The Late George Morris Fay, United 
States Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wilkes-Barre Record on 
the passing of Attorney George Morris 
Fay, former United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia, and a native 
of Pittston, Pa.: ; 

GEORGE Morris Far 


A career that was a credit to hmiself and 
to his profession and to his community 
has been cut short with the death of At- 
torney George Morris Fay at the age of 47. 
A native of Pittston and an alumnus of 
Pittston High School and Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and its law school, Attorney Fay 
achieved early note in the practice of law. 
In the 20 years or more since receiving his 
degree he had played important roles in 
Government service on the Washington scene 
and in the United States district courts in a 
number of States including Pennsylvania. 

- In the war years following Pearl Harbor, 
and in the period of readjustment following 
the end of the conflict, he functioned in 
various capacities to promote and protect the 
national security. The high regard for his 
ability to investigate and prosecute was 
shown by his assignment to many important 
cases. 

For one relatively young in his profession 
and in his specialty as a Government lawyer, 
his record was outstanding, and one to be 
remembered with admiration and respect. 





Yanktoa, S§. Dak.: All-America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely proud to inform the Members 
of Congress that Yankton, S. Dak., one 
of the very fine cities located in our 
State’s first congressional district, has 
been selected as 1 of 11 United States 
cities to receive the title of All-America 
city. The city of Yankton has earned 
this impressive title in a contest con- 
ducted annually by the National Munici- 
pal League and Look magazine. In 
achieving this signal recognition, the 
people and city officials of Yankton 
combined an understanding of local gov- 
ernmental responsibility and civic pride 
with vigorous and forthright action. 

The significance of the honor which 
has come to this South Dakota city is 
pointed up in a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Look magazine and in the 
editorial which follows from the Mitchell 
Daily Republic of January 8, 1958: 

COWLES MAGAZINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 8, 1958. 
Representative Grorce S. McGOVERN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. McGoOveRN: We salute the citi- 
zens of Yankton, who have earned the title 
for their community this year of “All-Amer- 
ica City.” 

For their outstanding achievement in 
bringing about civic improvements, their 
community has been named for the 1957 
All America City team, and will receive one 
of the annual awards presented under the 
cosponsorship of the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine. 

The citations are given each year to 11 
United States cities selected by a jury of 
distinguished citizens and experts on gov- 
ernment impaneled by the league. As co- 
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sponsor, Look is proud to announce the 
names of the winning cities, together with 
the story of why they won. 

The names of the winners are being re- 
leased to the press today, and the story of 
the cities will appear in the February 4 issue 
of Look, on the newsstands January 21. 

I am enclosing:a set of advance tearsheets 
of the Look article, as I feel you will be in- 
terested to know of this well-deserved honor 
which has come to your constituents. 

Cordially yours, 
JANE DOUGLAS 
Coordinator of Civic Programs. 





[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic 
of January 8, 1958] 


CONGRATULATIONS, YANKTON 


Our congratulations to the city of Yank- 
ton in being selected as 1 of 4 Midwest com- 
munities to receive the title of “All-America 
City” in the annual competition conducted 
by the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine. The other three cities being so 
honored from the Midwest are, Galesburg, 
Ill., Middletown, Ohio, and Omaha, Nebr. 

Other cities throughout the Nation and 
Territories recetving the All-America acco- 
lade are Albuquerque, N. Mex., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Ketchikan, Alaska, Miami-Dade 
County, Fla., Neosho, Mo., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Vancouver, Wash. 

The cities are honored for top-flight citizen 
teamwork in meeting major community 
problems and pressing for needed civic im- 
provements.* Yankton’s honors come for a 
series of citizen-inspired programs to im- 
prove the city. Among the completed activi- 
ties to date are new schools and school addi- 
tions, a community swimming pool, and re- 
moval of substandard housing. In addition, 
a council-manager government was voted 
into office in 1955, and in 1957 Yankton citi- 
zens voted to retain it. 

The other winning cities are cited for a 
variety of civic victories. Galesburg wins its 
award for a series of hard-hitting campaigns 
which, in 2 years, have brought the city a 
council-manager government and also new 
schools and other improvements worth $12 
million. In Omaha, 40 years of outmoded 
government came to an end when citizens 
banded together, beat strong city-hall oppo- 
sition, and won a vote for a new charter. 

Middletown wins for its series of citizen- 
led community betterment programs, in- 
cluding a charter revision, consolidation of 
city and township schools with complete ra- 
cial integration, and a modernized hospital 
with doubled capacity. 

Clarksburg citizens met unsavory condi- 
tions of vice and ineffective government 
with determined action that resulted in 
municipal reform and other civic improve- 
ments. Honors go to fast-growing Miami 
and the surrounding area of Dade County 
for attempting a bold advance in local gov- 
ernment. This is the creation of a govern- 
ment agency with unified authority over 
public services, traffic, public safety, and 
taxes throughout an entire metropolitan 
area. 

In Vancouver, a vigorous citizen cam- 
paign resulted in a new charter, a vice 
cleanup and a 6-year plan for improved city 
facilities. 

Programs of physical improvement won 
awards for both big-city Philadelphia and 
little Neosho, a town of 8,000 population, 
about the same as that of Yankton. Our 
readers may recall, incidentally, that we told 
a few months ago about the flowerbox 
beautification campaign in Neosho which 
was so successful that it sparked other 
communitywide improvement programs. 

Albuquerque citizens, faced with an in- 
effective government and mushrooming pop- 
ulation growth, organized and elected a 
slate of new city officials. With the new 
government, they worked together to reor- 
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ganize city departments, find new sources 
of revenue, and expand city facilities. 

The award goes to Ketchikan for its long- 
time campaign to modernize the city. The 
former frontier fishing town has adopted a 
modern council-manager government, broad- 
ened its economic base with a $56 million 
pulpmill, and made public works improve- 
ments worth over $12 million. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
designation as an all-American city is not 
something that is easily come by, a fact that 
makes Yankton’s achievement all the more 
significant. And another important con- 
clusion that can be drawn from the awards 
is the fact that the citizens of a city can 
make grassroots government work efficiently 
if they but make up their minds to do so. 
Any time a city starts retrogressing, the 
people should point the finger of shame at 
themselves instead of at some individual or 
group. It’s their city and their city govern- 
ment and they can clean it up and revitalize 
it if they want to fervently enough. 





Mrs. Stella Aponick, Mother of Judge 
John Aponick, of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News on the passing of Mrs. Stella 
Aponick, mother of Judge John Aponick, 
of the court of Luzerne County, Pa.: 

Mrs. STELLA APONICK 


Not every mother has the joy that came to 
Mrs. Stella Aponick of Nanticoke when her 
son, John J. Aponick, was elevated to the 
bench, reelected to a second term, and is 
without opposition in November for a third 
term. 

On the local scene, the judiciary consti- 
tutes the most exalted office in the gift of 
the people to confer on its citizens. When 
Judge Aponick was singled out for this dis- 
tinction, his loved ones shared in the honor. 
Apart from members of his immediate house- 
hold, none could have been prouder than 
his mother. 

Mrs. Aponick, like so many of her genera- 
tion, came to America from the old coun- 
try—in her case, Poland—and started life 
anew amid strange, if friendly, surroundings. 
To have 1 son ascend to such legal heights, 
to have another, the late Anthony Aponick, 
graduate from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and then become.an outstanding engi- 
neer until death cut short a promising ca- 
reer, and to rear 5 daughters who survive 
constituted an impressive record of achieve- 
ment, sufficient to justify any sacrifices she 
may have made during a long and fruitful 
life. 

Mrs. Apenick belonged to the category of 
old-fashioned mothers whose principal in- 
terest was. home and children. Apart from 
the love and practical assistance she was able 
to give to her offspring, there was also the 
inspiration of her example as a wife and 
mother, ° 

Mrs. Aponick was one of a distinguished 
company of hardy immigrants who have con- 
tributed so much to our community and 
country through their children as well as 
directly through their own efforts. 
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Our Confiscatory Tax System Via Karl 
Marx, by Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
what Douglas MacArthur says is always 
most worthwhile reading. What he says 
in Our Confiscatory Tax System Via Karl 
Marx is a special message to Congress- 
men. It has to do with an expanding 
government, which is ours, and a limita- 
tion on individual freedom and the evil 
consequences. It is a perfect summary 
of our own situation. I hope the Mem- 
bers will read it. And what I hope most 
of all is that they will take action now, 

The article follows: 


Our CoONFISCATORY Tax SYSTEM VIA 
KarRL MARX 


(By Douglas MacArthur) 


Whether we want it or not, we pay now 
for almost unlimited government—but a gov- 
ernment which delimits our lives by dictat- 
ing how we are fed, and clothed, and housed; 
how to provide for our old age; how the na- 
tional income, which is the product of our 
labor, shall be divided among us; how we 
shall buy and sell, how long and how hard 
and under what circumstances we shall work. 
There is only scorn for the one who dares 
to say the Government should not be in- 
finite. 

Bureaucrats rule us. They no longer be- 
lieve that freemen can manage their own 
affairs. Their central thesis is to take your 
money away from you on the presumption 
that a handful of men; centered in Govern- 
ment, largely bureaucratic—not elected—can 
spend the proceeds of your tcil and labor to 
greater advantage than you who create the 
money. Nowhere in the history of the hu- 
man race is there justification for this reck- 
less faith in political power. 

Excessive taxation produces results resem- 
bling evils of slavery and serfdom in the 
days of old. To illustrate: The Government 
takes in taxes over a third of the income of 
the average citizen each year. It is, indeed, 
the modern, although humanized, counter- 
part in the 20th century of the abandoned 
slavery and serfdom of the preceding cen- 
turies. 

The Russian dictator, Lenin, that im- 
placable foe of the free-enterprise system, 
predicted as early as 1920. that the United 
States would eventually spend itself into 
bankruptcy. Inflation is not a question of 
partisan politics. It can be controlled only 
if political parties really wish to stop it— 
only if both parties are determined to limit 
spending so as to be within our means. 

If financial output has to be increased 
in one segment, it must be correspondingly 
decreased in another. If defense spending 
has to go up, other spending, whether for 
housing, schools, or social benefits, must be 
curtailed accordingly. 

The problem, a balanced budget, instead 
of being a mystic and untouchable phe- 
nomenon, is actually the commonest and 
most universial one in the world. . It faces 
the head of every household every year of 
life. 

Our swollen budgets constantly have been 
misrepresented to the public. Taxation, 
with its offspring, inflation, said Lenin in 


‘support of the basic thesis of Karl Marx, is 


the vital weapon to displace the system of 
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free enterprise. Lenin meant the system. on 
which our Nation was founded; the system 
which has made us the most prosperous 
people of all history; the system which en- 
abled us to produce over half of the world’s 
goods with less than one-seventh of the 
world’s area and population; the system 
which gave our people more liberty and op- 
portunities than any other nation ever gave 
its people in the long history of the world. 

The fundamental and ultimate issue at 
stake therefore is not merely our money— 
it is liberty itself: the excessive taxation of 
an overgrown government versus personal 
freedom. The least common denominator of 
mediocrity against the proven progress of 
pioneering individualism. The free enter- 
prise system or the cult of blind conformity. 
The robot or the freeman. 





Review of Efforts To Minimize Losses in 
Condemnation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced a bill, H. R. 9994, to 
create a commission to study the ade- 
quacy of compensation in Federal land 
acquisition. My long interest in the sub- 
ject of a fair national policy for com- 
pensating those persons whose property 
is taken for public purposes was height- 
ened by an article which appeared in 
the January 1958 issue of the Appraisal 
Journal. 

The author of the article, Milton A. 
Pearl, presents a thought-provoking 
analysis of existing congressional poli- 
cies and proposals on the subject of limi- 
tations on payment for losses in Federal 
land acquisition. Mr. Pearl, a member 
of the New York bar, who is now an 
attorney on the staff of the assistant 
chief of engineers for real estate, is also 
a lecturer on real estate at the American 
University in Washington. - Prior to 
World War II, he practiced law in New 
York and later served aS chief of real 
estate in the New York district engineer 
office. He has presented Department of 
the Army real-estate actions to congres- 
sional committees. The views expressed 
in the article are his own, but they are 
drawn from extensive practical experi- 
ence and deserve to be read widely. 

The article follows: 

“Make no mistake about it” said United 
States District Court Judge Joseph Sam 
Perry at an education session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Appraisers at 
the convention of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in November, referring 
to the measure of d assessed when 
property is acquired by the United States, 
“that payment does not compensate for the 
full loss.” 

This thought is not new; nor should it be 
startling. However, never before dia so 
Many people seem to be aware of the prob- 
lem. In the halls and at the various panel 
sessions at the Chicago convention there 
was unmistakable concern, frequent refer- 
ence to this basic fact, and a discernible 
uneasiness born of the tremors that may 
be shaking the very foundations of the clas- 
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sic approaches to the determination of real 
property values. 

A growing attention to this subject has 
likewise occupied the thoughts and delibera- 
tions of Government officials during the last 
few years. In the legislative branch, Con- 
gress is preparing to consider several pro- 

The basic questions raised in and 
out of Government are: In what respect 
are owners and tenants being denied com- 
pensation for their losses? How can this be 
remedied? 

To determine the losses for which pay- 
ment cannot be made we must, of course, 
also consier those for which payment can 
be and is being made. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that no per- 
son shall be deprived of property without 
due process of law “nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.” The 14th amendment as- 
sures that no State shall deprive any person 
of property without due process of law. 
The scope of this survey is limited to the 
field of. Federal land acquisition and will, 
accordingly, be concerned only with the fifth 
amendment and its implementation or am- 
plification. 

It has often beén said that, as an incident 
of sovereignty, the right of eminent domain 
need not be affirmatively stated in the Con- 
stitution. The courts have held that the 
constitutional provision assuring just com- 
pensation is not the base upon which a suit 
in condemnation is founded, but rather a 
limitation upon the exercise of the right and 
power with which any government is en- 
dowed.?, Neither the Constitution nor any 
legislation, however, defines “just compen- 
sation.” 

Since the obligation to interpret and define 
this basic limitation on the Federal right to 
take property was thereby reserved for the 
courts, we have recognized that the deter- 
mination of just compensation is a judicial 
function. The courts have said that just 
compensation must guarantee the payment 
of the dollar equivalent of the property 
taken? and that normally, if it can be 
ascertained, market value will be the measure 
of that equivalent. We have all come to 
know market value as being defined to be 
the price a willing buyer would pay in cash 
to a willing seller, subject to the usual quali- 
fications of complete knowledge of the facts 
and other reasonable assumptions necessary 
to obtain a basis of comparability to prevail- 
ing market conditions. 


CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES NOT COMPENSABLE 


Since a willing seller would take into con- 
sideration all of the circumstances surround- 
ing the sale, and would receive no compensa- 
tion over and above the price that a buyer 
would pay, it follows that, having assumed 
the relationship, additional payments should 
not be required of the Government, once 
market value is determined. Real and imag- 
inary losses that were not direct, and there- 
fore not encompassed within the determina- 
tion of market value, whether flowing from 
the taking or not, were classed as conse- 
quential damages for which no allowance 
could be made. 

A distinction must also be drawn between 
compensation for the property taken and 
compensation for damage to other property, 
of either the same owner or of another. Rec- 
ognizing that in a sale of only a part of his 
property an owner would expect the price 
to include recompense for damage to the 
remainder, severance damages are allowed 
in cases of a partial taking. This is as com- 
pensation for that which is acquired.= In 
many respects the law governing partial 
takings therefore allows the appraiser a 
greater degree of flexibility in seeking to 
establish true loss and equating it to value. 
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The reason for this is simple: an objection- 
able use of the land taken will cause great 
damage to the remainder;. and, conversely, 
some projects will enhance the value of the 
remainder.* Consideration cannot, however, 
be given to damage alleged to have been 
caused to the property of an adjacent owner, 
none of whose lands were taken. Such dam- 
age, even if actually incurred, is consequen- 
tial without regard to whether or not it is 
of a general effect suffered by all properties 
in the area. 

The loss of good will of a business, even 
though the owner is deprived of his former 
100 percent location, is likewise consequen- 
tial and therefore not compensable.’ So too, 
the cost of moving the fixtures of the busi- 
ness, its stock, or personal property, or the 
personal property of a household or other es- 
tablishment, likewise fall in this category 
for which no payment can be made even 
though the affected owner has an out-of- 
pocket expense*® In addition it has been 
pointed out that business losses, particu- 
larly possible prospective profits, are specula- 
tive and conjectural areas into which courts 
should not venture. The courts have 
pointed out that the consequences may be 
harsh but the remedy lies with Congress. 

While there is no doubt that the Constitu- 
tion and the judicial determinations under 
it assured citizens that their property would 
not be confiscated by the Government with- 
out payment, it was just as certain that, so 
long as recompense was not made for ail 
losses, there would be a recurring need to 
review and reconsider the basis of payment. 
Inroads into the strict doctrine of noncom- 
pensability for consequential damages were 
made in cases arising out of acquisition re- 
quired for expansion of facilities during 
World War II when the Supreme Court al- 
lowed, as exceptions to the general rule, 
consideration of certain incidental expenses 
in fixing compensation where a tenant’s 
occupancy was temporarily interrupted and 
he had to move out and then back in again.® 


REIMBURSABLE MOVING COSTS 


Recognizing that moving expenses are real, 
readily calculable, and easily confirmed, Con- 
gress, on the recommendation of its Com- 
mittces on Armed Services, in 1951 enacted 
authority ” for the military departments to 
make limited payments, in addition to any 
other authorized acquisition payment (mar- 
ket value of the property acquired), for the 
expenses and losses incurred by owners and 
tenants as the direct result of moving be- 
cause of the acquisition of land for specific 
military construction projects. In 1952 
this authorization was broadened to encom- 
pass-all moves resulting from the acquisition 
of land for any public-works project of a 
military department.” 


The pace of public-works projects also 
brought this matter to the attention of the 
Committees on Banking and Curréncy of 
Congress in connection with various hous- 
ing bills referred to those committees. The 
Housing Act of 1956” authorized relocation 
Payments not in excess of $100 for individuals 
or families and $2,000 for business concerns 
displaced by urban renewal projects, to reim- 
burse them for their “reasonable and neces- 
sary moving expenses, and any actual direct 
losses of property except goodwill or profit 
* * * resulting from their displacement.” 
The formula was revised in the Housing Act 
of 1957 to permit the payment of fixed 
sums up to $100 for the movement of indi- 
viduals or families, without relation to their 
actual expenses, and to raise the ceiling on 
reimbursable moving costs of business con- 
cerns to $2,500. (The absence of uniformity 
of approach and solution is underlined by the 
fact that the military departments cannot 
administratively pay any fixed sum; losses 
and expenses to be reimbursable must be 
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“incurred * * * in the process and as a di- 
rect result of the moving * * * because of 
such acquisition”; and the payment cannot 
exceed 25 percent of the value of the prop- 
erty.) 

oe of the proposals suggested during 
the 84th Congress, which adjourned in Au- 
gust 1956, concerned themselves with ex- 
penses, including business losses, incurred 
as the result of the acquisition of land for 
use by the United States or federally sup- 
ported housing projects. Indicative of the 
difficulty of evaluating these losses was the 
variety of formulas offered, ranging from 
suggestions for determination of an amount 
equal to abnormal intangible business losses 
to a fiat predetermined sum. Except in 
those instances where a fixed sum would 
have been allowed, proposed legislative guide- 
lines to assist in the determination of busi- 
ness losses, including goodwill, were totally 
lacking. Despite this, the Housing Act of 
1956, as passed by the Senate, would have 
allowed the loss of goodwill to be considered 
as one of the compensable losses incidental 
to the acquisition of business property for 
urban renewal projects; the House of Rep- 
resentatives conferees deleted the provi- 
sion.'* 

A summary of action on all specific hard- 
ship cases brought to the attention of Con- 
gress would serve no useful purpose in our 
study because of the special circumstances 
surrounding each situation. The same is 
true of statutory payments to Indians and 
Indian tribes since this class of legislation, 
whether enacted in lieu of, or in addition to, 
other payments for land acquisition, is, to 
varying degrees, related to the particular 
niche occupied by the-Indians and the greater 
sympathy that has been generated on taking 
land from those whose ancestors once pos- 
sessed it all. However, actions arising out of 
two specific recent cases indicate the trend 
of thought: 

The President on August 6, 1956, approved 
an act ™ which authorized, as an added pay- 
ment, the sum equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of physical replacement and 
the amount paid in condemnation proceed- 
ings for the taking of a school. (There being 
no market, the criterion of value for deter- 
mination of “just compensation” would 
normally be measured by replacement cost 
less depreciation.“ The same act authorized 
payment of the value of certain improve- 
ments rendered inoperative or otherwise ad- 
versely affected by the construction of 
named reservoir projects, without regard to 
the fact that the respective owners of the 
improvements had merely a revocable interest 
in the land. 

The President vetoed another bil’ that 
would have afforded relief to the owners of a 
parcel of land, who had suffered a loss of busi- 
ness and diminution of market value of their 
property following the relocation of a high- 
way incidental to a- Federal project. Since 
none of the property of the aggrieved parties 
was taken, the damage was consequential and 
therefore not compensable. The President’s 
veto message to Congress compared the cir- 
cumstances to the now familiar diversion of 
traffic cases in highway development pro- 
grams." Because no property was taken from 
the claimants in this case, it is not within the 
category with which this article is primarily 
concerned. Nonethless, this effort, to make 
the United States a guarantor of continued 
business at a particular site, is placed in its 
proper perspective when seen as a signpost 
on the road to the liberalization of the re- 
straints on payments for consequential losses. 

LAW TO DATE 

Although it would appear desirable to ex- 
tend the authority to reimburse displaced 
owners and tenants for moving expenses and 
similar losses in all Federal projects, provie 
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sion has not been made to permit these pay- 
ments other than as described above, i. e., 
acquisition for either a public works project 
of a military department or in furtherance 
of urban renewal under the National Hous- 
ing Act. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reimburse owners and ten- 
ants for moving expenses incurred in land 
acquisitions for Department of the Interior 
projects has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and is awaiting action by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the Senate. The bill had been recommended 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives as a 
partial measure of relief which would equal- 
ize the authority of the Department of the 
Interior with that of the military depart- 
ments pending a complete study of “Federal 
acquisition of land and condemnation prac- 
tice.” ” 

That in capsule form is the state of the law 
and what Congress has in recent years done— 
or tried to do—to bring eloser to fulfillment 
the oft-pronounced aim that one whose 
property is taken for public use should be 
made whole. Semantics and.the precise defi- 
nition aside, there is a growing concern as to 
whether or not owners and tenants generally 
are being ‘“‘made whole.” This quite naturally 
leads to a critical analysis of the rules and 
procedures outlined above. 

One point that has been made repeatedly 
is that the hypothesis of the willing buyer— 
willing seller situation, in the case where 
@ person’s property is taken by the Govern- 
ment against his will, is utterly unrealistic. 
This appears to be a product of the times: 
the declining availability of suitable replace- 
ment lands coupled with a rising market— 
even inflation. How else can we explain an 
apparent willingness in the past to accept 
the identical hypothetical assumption of 
conditions, except to say that it was hereto- 
fore truly easier to transform an unwilling 
seller into a willing one? 

A reexamination of these long-established 
principles at this time is then a not unex- 
pected result of the combination of factors, 
referred to above: during a period of infla- 
tion, with land values generally on the in- 
crease, we have experienced expanded Gov- 
ernment acquisition programs while suitable 
replacement sites have been declining. Any 
one of these factors alone could, and to some 
extent did, cause inquiry into the legal 
means available for assisting those displaced 
by new projects. It was almost inevitable 
that the combination of these forces should 
bring about a detailed survey of the entire 
structure on which determinations of just 
compensation are made. 


CONGRESS TO REVIEW PROCEDURES 


The bills pending in Congress regarding 
the adequacy of payments to landowners 
whose property is acquired or affected by 
governmental projects, and other suggestions 
made during the past year for changes in 
the law, will be examined in committee 
hearings during the current session of the 
85th Congress. The far-reaching highway 
program will undoubtedly cause at least 
some of the States to join in taking a new 
look at the basis of compensation for land 
acquired for public use. The various pro- 
posals already made in Congress, coupled 
with the probability that professional so- 
cieties will focus their attention on them, 
assure that we will shortly see our most 
deep-rooted theories and philosophies of 
value subjected to searching scrutiny. 

We find almost universal agreement, at 
least privately, that some means should be 
found by which hardship can be relieved 
through payments for additional consequen- 
tial damages, without exposing the Govern- 
ment to unlimited payment or permitting 
former owners or occupants to obtain wind- 
fall benefits. Our review of the pending 
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proposals will demonstrate that the difficulty 
is a practical one. 

The plight of affected owners and tenants 
was given consideration early in the 85th 
Congress, which started its deliberations in 
January 1957. One of these proposals was 
brought forth by Senator FRANCIS Casz, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, who offered an 
amendment to the pending Rivers and Har- 
bors and Flood Control Act * which would 
have authorized, in certain cases where an 
owner has resided on his land for 5 years 
prior to acquisition, the payment in addi- 
tion to fair market value of an amount equal 
to “the costs of relocating and reestablish- 
ing himself on comparable land, or 25 per- 
cent of the fair market value of the land 
acquired by the United States, whichever is 
the lesser.” *4 

In the debate on the floor questions were 
raised primarily concerning the limited ap- 
plication of the proposed amendment and 
the fact that persons in other situations de- 
served the same relief as those at homesteads 
taken for reservoirs. In support of his 
amendment, Senator CasE indicated that dis- 
location from a home was considered by him 
to be the most serious situation and that 
the 25-percent ceiling followed the pattern 
that had previously been established in laws 
authorizing reimbursement for moving ex- 
penses in certain cases. The Case amend- 
ment was rejected, but the difficulties that 
would have been encountered in administra- 
tion are highlighted in these aspects: 

Public works projects of the Military De- 
partments, in which reimbursement for 
moving costs has been authorized since July 
1952, embrace reservoir projects developed 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The amendment would 
have enlarged the present law by adding 
costs of “relocating and reestablishing him- 
self on comparable land.” + 

With no legislative guidelines to assist us: 

How do we determine the costs that should 
be allowed? 

How will we evaluate their reasonableness? 

Will it be the appraiser who determines 
comparability of land? 

Would damages be assessable for costs in- 
curred at a replacement site because there 
was no truly comparable land available? 

Unless revised and specifically designed to 
include indirect and intangible items of loss, 
the proffered amendment might permit re- 
imbursement only slightly in excess of that 
now authorized. 


BONUS PAYMENT? 


On June 19, 1957 a representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation appeared 
before the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives * and proposed, 
as an amendment to the Military Public 
Works bill, that the authority of the Mili- 
tary Departments to pay moving expenses 
be enlarged and modified to permit reim- 
bursement of losses and expenses: “as a re- 
sult of being required to liquidate any farm- 
ing business conducted on such land, of 
moving their families and possessions else- 
where, and of getting started in a new farm- 
ing business, which reimbursement shall be 
actual costs of moving (including insurance 
and storage) of themselves, their families, 
and possessions, plus 25 percent of the mar- 
ket value of the land as determined either 
by negotiated agreement or by condemnation 
proceedings.” 

An identical proposal was made to the 
Commmittee on Armed Services of the 
United States Senate. 

Citing many indirect and intangible losses, 
the Federation representative stated: 

“In brief, the costs of disrupting an exist- 
ing farm operation and reestablishing a farm 
operation on some other location are signifi- 
cant, and are not compensated for by the 
Federal Government. 
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“The difficulty of placing a valuation on 
such intangible hosses does not absolve the 
Federal Government of responsibility for fair 
and equitable treatment of landowners whose 
land is condemned. 

“In the great majority of cases, we believe 
that the farmer is substantially less well off 


after he has reestablished himself on another ~ 


farm than he was prior to the taking of his 
farm by a Federal agency. 

“A price which is entirely fair and equi- 
table when negotiated between a willing buy- 
er and a willing seller, will not normally be a 
fair and equitabe price to an unwilling 
seller. 

“The underlying principle of condemna- 
tion practice would seem to properly be— 
that a person whose property is unvoluntarily 
taken should be, at least pecuniarily, as well 
off after such taking as he was prior to such 
taking. . 

“The concept that the market price that a 
willing seller is ready to accept is a price that 
will make an unwilling seller whole is, in 
our view, erroneous.” 

Lacking a yardstick by which to measure 
losses caused by matters such as the non- 
adaptability of farm machinery to a replace- 
ment site and the delay in the move from an 
old farm to a new one, the flat 25 percent 
increase above the price paid was recom- 
mended. While this could be very attractive 
because of its administrative simplicity— 
merely an arithmetical computation—it 
might result in the payment of unwarranted 
sums since it would bear no relationship to 
actual losses suffered in specific instances. 

The chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives 
pointed out the importance of the need for 
further study in this field and appointed 
a subcommittee for the specific purpose of 
holding hearings on the subject and mak- 
ing a report to the full committee.” The 
subcommittee,, under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Overton Brooks (Democrat, of 
Louisiana), has the matter under considera- 
tion at the present time. The Senate com- 
mittee, taking cognizance of the fact that 
“in some instances where property is in- 
voluntarily sold to the Government, special 
problems could be créated not normally 
found in commercial transactions,” re- 
quested the Department of Defense to re- 
view the proposal and submit recommenda- 
tions concerning it, after which the com- 
tnittee would “pursue the matter further.” ** 


BUSINESS LOSSES CONSIDERED 


Representative W1tit1aM H. Avery (Repub- 
lican, of Kansas) introduced bills in both the 
8th and 85th Congresses to provide for the 
payment of business losses sustained through 
the acquisition of property for reservoir 
projects. Some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this field are exemplified in the dif- 
ferences among the bills, which also show 
the manner in which the Congressman 
sought to overcome the obstacles. 

The first bill® would have required an 
administrative determination that owners 
and tenants of land to be acquired for certain 
Projects “will suffer abnormal intangible 
business losses as a direct result of the ac- 
quisition” following which reimbursement 
Would be made for such losses limited to 
50 percent of value or $20,000. Since the 
Proposed legislation did not define abnormal 
intangible business losses, determinations 
with respect to them would have been difi- 
cult, and uniformity of application virtually 
impossible. The second bill,” limited to the 
Tuttle Creek Dam and Reservoir project, 
Kans,. would have authorized a $15,000 
maximum reimbursement to owners or ten- 
ants of land formerly used in a trade, busi- 
ness, or profession for business loss as a direct 
result of the acquisition, to be measured by 
an amount equal to the estimated average 


—---——_———_—_——— 
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net income during the calendar years 1950- 
55, without defining net income. 

The latest revision*? of Congressman 
Avery's proposal, now pending before the 
Committee on Public Works of the House of 
Representatives, would authorize, as the pay- 
ment for business losses, an amount equal 
to the average adjusted gross income arrived 
i.t in accordance with provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, retaining the $15,000 
ceiling. The current bill would not require 
the exercise of discretion or any administra- 
tive determination ix arriving at the amount. 
Offsetting this simplified procedure, the pay- 
ment proposed would be made to all alike 
without regard to whether or not they have 
in fact been damaged and without regard to 
whether or not the amount involved ap- 
proximates the loss actually incurred by 
those who have sustained damage. 


SPECIAL VALUE FOR HOME? 


Another bill,“ referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, was introduced by Representative 
LINDLEY BECKWoORTH, Democrat of Texas, 
and through its title states its purpose: “To 
provide that when a family’s home is being 
acquired by the United States, in determin- 
ing the price to be paid for such home the 
agency acquiring such home may take into 
account the same considerations as would 
be taken into account by such family in de- 
termining whether or not to sell their home 
voluntarily.” In furtherance of the broad 
objective of the bill an acquiring agency 
would be required to take into account the 
fact that such home has a value to such 
family over and above its market price. 
Other factors set forth in the bill are those 
that would normally be taken into con- 
sideration by an appraiser and by the pro- 
verbial willing buyer-willing seller combi- 
nation, such as the proximity of the home 
to churches, schools, shopping centers, and 
places of employment, improvements to the 
property and neighborhood amenities. 
Whether or not an appraiser could place a 
dollar value on a home over and above its 
market price is certainly conjectural. 


Last June Congressman E. Y. Berry, Repub- 
lican, of South Dakota, introduced a bill:* 
“To provide authority to make payments for 
all damages and losses suffered by those dis- 
placed by the acquisition of property re- 
quired for or affected by the construction 
of navigation, flood control, or related water 
development projects under the jurisdiction 
of the Department. of the Army.” This pro- 
posal, which has been referred to the House 
Committee on Public Works, is limited to 
only certain actions but otherwise is broad 
and comprehensive, with the acquiring 
agency authorized to enter into contracts for 
payment in addition to fair market value 
whenever it is determined that the acquisi- 
tion of real property for a project has 
caused or will cause in the immediate area 
of the project a material reduction in the 
availability of similar properties, thereby in- 
fluencing the rise in the price of those re- 
maining properties. Although it could ac- 
cordingly be used only in those situations 
in which the greatest relief is needed, which 
have been the primary cause of the current 
reappraisal of our procedures, the bill would 
place upon an administrative office the entire 
burden of determining the damage suffered. 
Among the specific damage items that would 
have to be considered, and therefore evalu- 
ated, over and above the market value, are: 
“the difference between the value of the 

y and estimated cost of comparable 
substitute facilities and compensation for 
the dislocation and reestablishment of the 
facilities involved.” 

The bill provides as an alternative: “Pro- 
vision may be made for the acquisition, other 
than by condemnation, of a relocation site 
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and for the physical removal of facilities 
to the relocation site, and the erection of 
facilities and the development of the relo- 
cation site in a@ manner comparable to the 
original site and satisfactory to the owner 
of the original site.” 


SUBSTITUTION RECOMMENDED 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate has had 
submitted to it by a local group interested 
in the construction’ of the Paradise Dam on 
the Clark Fork River, Mont., a proposed bill 
which has been printed under date of Au- 
gust 22, 1957, for the convenience of those 
studying the project. The draft bill would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
proceed with construction and, insofar as 
the real estate is concerned, in addition to 
authorizing payment of moving costs, would 
provide: 

1. A new townsite to replace portions of 
flooded towns, with authority for the ex- 
change or conveyance of lots in the new 
townsite in full or part payment for property 
to be flooded or acquired for the project. 

2. Authority for the acquisition of, and 
provision for irrigation facilities in, land not 
currently irrigated in order to replace farm- 
land acquired for the project by the Gov- 
ernment and “to provide farms for all farm 
families displaced by the project at least 
equal to those from which they have been 
displaced.” 

3. Preference in purchase of newly irri- 
gated lands would be given to persons whose 
lands are acquired for the project. 

4. Broad authority for the Government to 
relocate, or purchase at fair value, any im- 
provement within the project area. 

5. Payment for property acquired would 
be the fair value thereof, for which the 
standard shall be that the owner of any 
such property. shall be at least as well off 
economically after such transaction as be- 
fore it. 

The suggestion that instead of compen- 
sating a person in dollars, for property taken, 
we should either provide a substitute or 
physically relocate his existing improve- 
ments, has heretofore been considered con- 
trary to our basic concepts, with no duty on 
the Government to replace in kind that 
which it must take for public use. The Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to relocate facilities has 
been confined to roads and utilities, the con- 
tinuance of which are in the public interest. 
The scope of the draft bill is such that the 
relocation of residences and other improve- 
ments would be authorized. 

The proposed standard of the Paradise 
Dam draft bill for determining fair value 
would be a legislative enactment of the de- 
sire to make the owner whole. Simple to 
state, the difficulty arises when we try to 
enumerate the items to be considered in de- 
termining how well off economically an 
owner was or may be in the future. Would 
such standard require an appraisal.of all of 
@ person’s assets, in order to determine the 
effect on the removal from his ownership of 
the property required for the Government 
project? There literally might be no end to 
the work generated thereby for appraisers 
and attorneys in defining the proposed 
standard. 


PROBLEMS NEAR AIRPORTS 


Incidental to the main problem, but closely 
related to it, is the consequential damage 
to property entirely outside of the project 
area. Of this category those lands adjacent 
to airports have received considerable atten- 
tion, with many claims and lawsuits having 
been filed in recent years for damages result- 
ing from noise, sonic blasts, and aircraft 
accidents. In addition, bills have been 
introduced to broaden the authority of the 
executive department to settle claims for 
such damages.” However, Senator JoHn J, 
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Wru1aMs, Republican of Delaware, has 
sought to relate the matter directly to land 
acquisition. In 1956 he proposed and ob- 
tained Senate approval of an amendment 
to the military public works bill, to author- 
ize payments to owners whose real property 
depreciates in value as a result of the acqui- 
sition of other lands for the extension of 
military operational flying facilities. The 
House of Representatives did not accept the 
amendment but the conference report * in- 
dicated that the problem will be studied fur- 
ther. A bill which Senator WiLLiams has 
since introduced on behalf of himself and 
Senator J. ALLEN FReEar, Jr., Democrat of 
Delaware, for this same purpose has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services.* 

A suggested means of possible indirect as- 
sistance is contained in a bill * introduced 
by Senator WAYNE MoRsE, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, for himself and Senators WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, Democrat, of Washington, and 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to permit local communities to qualify under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 whenever 
an urban area will be flooded by a public 
works project. Now pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate, the bill would permit the Urban 
Renewal Administrator to provide Federal 
aid in the circumstances without regard to 
whether or not the area otherwise meets the 
test required for renewal development. 

If the many committees of Congress study- 
ing the adequacy of compensation in con- 
demnation cases continue their separate 
paths it will lead inevitably to a further 
divergence in the legislative authorizations. 
Economies of time, effort, and money, plus 
the obvious desirability of having all Fed- 
eral agencies acquire land under the same 
rules, indicates the benefits that will be 
derived if a halt is called to the piecemeal 
approach and the task of finding a solution 
is given to one group having no other re- 
sponsibilities. It is hoped that this paper 
will further that goal by its recapitulation 
of the varied current proposals. 


2Provision is found in most State consti- 
tutions for payment of just compensation. 

* United States v. Jones (109 U. S. 513, 518 
(1883) ). 

’ Monongahela Nav. Co. v. United States 
(148 U.S. 312, 326 (1893) ). 

* United States v. Miller (317 U. S. 369, 374). 

5 Bauman v. Ross (167 U.S. 548, 574 (1897) ). 

*See Bauman v. Ross, supra; and Enfield 
and Mansfield: “Special Benefits and Right- 
of-Way Acquisition,” the Appraisal Journal, 
October 1957 for discussion of benefits in 
partial takings. 

7 Mitchell v. United States (267 U. S. 341 
(1925) ), wherein the Court says “If the busi- 
ness was destroyed, the- destruction was an 
unintended incident of the taking of the 
land.” 

*United States v. General Motors Corp. 
(323 U.S. 373, 379 (1945) ). 

*United States v. General Motors Corp. 
supra; Kimball Laundry Co. v. United States 
(338 U.S. 1 (1949) ). 

1° Act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 336, 
364). 

4 Act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 624). 
See also the author’s article: “Appraiser’s 
Guide Under Law Allowing Moving Costs,” 
the Appraisal Journal, July 1953, for detailed 
analysis. 

2 Act of August 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 1091, 
1100). 

3% Act of July 12, 1957 (71 Stat. 294, 300). 

14 H. Rept. 2958, 84th Cong. 

* 70 Stat. 1051. 

% United States v. Boston C. C. & N.Y. 
Canal Co. et al (271 F. 877, 889 (1921)). 
1° H. Doc. 427, 84th Cong. 
** H. R. 6940, 85th Cong. 
®” H. Rept. 662, 85th Cong. 
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* S. 497, 85th Cong. 

21 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 85th Cong., Mar. 
28, 1957, p. 4126. 

Hearings before Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, on H. R. 
7130 and H. R. 8240, 85th Cong., p. 2299, 

33 Ibid., p. 2303. 

24S. Rept. 842, 85th Cong., p. 20. 

»* H. R. 10159, 84th Cong. 

26 H. R. 11400, 84th Cong. 

*7 H. R. 6913, 85th Cong. 

28H. R. 7812, 85th Cong. 

* H. R. 8170, 85th Cong. 

*®S. 1066, 85th Cong. (Senator HOLLANnpb) 
and H. Res. 153, 85th Cong. (Congressman 
HILLINGS). 

%| H. Doc. 2641, 84th Cong., p. 36. 

= S. 1822, 85th Cong. 

* S. 2865, 85th Cong. 





Rocket Test Firings Made at Aerojet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the importance of the missile program 
to the Nation and the free world, I am 
pleased to include in the REcorD an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Joseph Bodovitz, of the San 
Francisco Examiner, describing the ac- 
tivities of Aerojet-General Corp.’s Sac- 
ramento missile plant. Aerojet-Gener- 
al’s program in California is under the 
direction of Dan ‘A. Kimball, former 
Secretary of the Navy, a leading Cali- 
fornia businessman. The article fol- 
lows: 

Rocket Test FrrIncS MADE AT AEROJET— 
Vast PLANT AT SACRAMENTO TO BE GREATLY 
EXPANDED 

(By Joseph Bodovitz) 

SACRAMENTO, January 12.—Bright flashes 
light up the Sacramento sky. Motorists 
driving along U. S. Highway 50 east of Sac- 
ramento hear unexpected thunderclaps on 
clear days. Pilots flying over the area see 
clouds of steam rise below them. 

Back of these manmade pyrotechnics are 
the rocket test-firings of America’s largest 
maker of rocket motors for space-age mis- 
siles. Aerojet-General Corp., which has 
built a sprawling plant 18 miles east of 
Sacramento. 

And Aerojet if going to get bigger. That 
fact has been determined by the growing 
emphasis on missiles and the conquest of 
space. 

In early 1955 the company had about 600 
employees at Sacramento. Now almost 7,000 
workers show their identification badges to 
guards at the plant gates, and the company 
estimates that by 1962 the total will be 
11,000. 

Already the biggest privately owned in- 
dustry in the Sacramento area, Aerojet is 
zooming upward like the missiles for which 
it builds rocket engines. 

These missiles include the Navy’s Polaris, 
an intermediate-range ballistic missile to be 
fired from submarines, and the Air Force’s 
Titan, an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Aerojet makes the rocket engines, but it 
does not make the sleek looking missile 
frames, 

INDUSTRIAL DYNAMO 

Although many Californians are aware of 

the company’s thunder and lightning, few 
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know much about the industrial dynamo 
that is Aerojet. . 

Aerojet’s Sacramento plant—it has a 
smaller one at Azusa—covers 20,000 acres 
of dredged-out goldlands near the Amer. 
can River, just off U. S. Highway 50 and in 
the shadow of the Sierra. 

More than $30,000,000 has been invested 
in buildings and equipment at Aerojet, in- 
cluding 2 cavernous drafting rooms that 
each hold desks and drafting boards for 300 
engineers, 24 testing stands for liquid-fue] 
rockets, and other test stands for solid-fue] 
rockets. 

The company has brought more than 
4,000 of its employees and their families 
to the Sacramento area from all parts of the 
country, and it is now looking for 500 more 
workers, about half of them in engineering 
and other technical classifications, 


RAPID GROWTH 


Aerojet’s building program has been so 
rapid that one huge administration and en- 
gineering building now under construction 
was declared too small even before its foun- 
dation had been completed. An annex al- 
ready has been planned. 

What’s more, Aerojet executives see no 
end to the expansion. As Elmer E. Nelson, 
resident manager for administration of the 
Sacramento plant, explained it: 

“As long as there’s an international im- 
passe America just can’t stop its efforts to 
develop new missiles and to improve the 
ones we have.” 

Commenting on the Navy’s plans to speed 
up work on its Polaris missile, Nelson said: 

“Aerojet will participate in this shifting 
of gears, but we don’t know yet to what ex- 
tent. It will probably be 6 months or so 
before we will know how much additional 
work we'll be asked to do as a result of the 
country’s awakening after sputnik.” 


As Aerojet workers eat lunch in their 
cafeteria, which holds 900 persons at one 
sitting, their talk is likely to be of “birds,” 
the rocketeers’ term for a completed missile, 
and of “hardware,” the thousands of metal 
parts that go into a missile and jts motor, 


TWO KINDS OF FUEL 


Aerojet, unlike many other rocket com- 
panies, develops and builds “hardware’’ for 
both liquid-fuel and solid-fuel rockets, and 
between the makers of the two types of 
rocket at the Sacramento plant a friendly 
rivalry exists. 

Each type of fuel has its advantages. The 
solid-fuel rocket is simpler, can be stored 
like live ammunition and is relatively easy 
to handle. Liquid-fuel rockets give a greater 
thrust for a longer time, but have to be 
handled carefully and are extremely complex 
mechanisms. 

Both types of rocket work on the same 
principie: fuel, either solid or liquid, is 
burned in the rocket with an explosive force 
that generates hot gases. These gases, forced 
from the rear of the rocket, give it a for- 
ward push or thrust. 

Liquid-fuel rockets are tested at the rate 
of hundreds a month on Aerojet’s 24 test 
stands, which were built in an area of large 
ravines created by gold dredging many years 
ago. An instrument-filled control room, 
with an elaborate system of closed-circuit 
television, has been built for each group of 
three test stands. 

The tests, of experimental rocket engines 
as well as of production models made for 
assembling in actual missiles, go on 16 hours 
a day, 5 days a week. 

Each test is preceded by an elaborate 
checkoff procedure. All workmen are in- 
structed by loudspeaker to take cover. 
Nearby Mather Air Force Base is notified, 50 
that pilots overhead will not become al 
at the explosion. 
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Water is turned oh, to roar from spouts 
under the mounted rocket at 10,000 gallons 
a minute. : 

A voice counts over the loudspeaker “5, 4, 
3, 2, 1” and the rocket thunders into life 
for a moment. 

With a sky-lighting flash, its flame shoots 
down to be deflected by the water in a hissing 
cloud of steam. 

The engineers in the control room are able 
to watch the test on the television screens 
in their control room. Thirty minutes after 
the test a complex of cables and electronic 
brains have computed test results, and the 
engineers known how successful the firing 
was. 

Aerojet was formed in 1942 by four research 
men at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology under the direction of Dr. Theodore 
yon Karman. In 1944 the company became 
a subsidiary of the Genral Tire & Rubber 


Co. 





Cut Down Farm Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Nation’s Agriculture. 
It is a report of a speech made by Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau. . 

As usual, Mr. Shuman and the great 
organization he represents have a pro- 
gressive and truly American approach to 
our agricultural problems, and for that 
reason I am once again happy to bring 
this fine statement to the attention of 
the Congress: 

Cur Down Farm CONTROLS 


Seven legislative steps should be taken to 
gradually eliminate Government reguiation 
of individual farming operations, Charles B. 
Shuman, American Farm Bureau Federation 
president, said at the opening general session 
of the 39th annual meeting. 

“This year of 1957 has been one of abund- 
ant agricultural production and a continu- 
ation of the relatively unfavorable income 
position that farmers have experienced since 
1947, except for the Korean war,” he said. 

He pointed out that net farm income has 
been pinched between reduced farm prices 
and rising operating and marketing costs 
while most other segments of the economy 
continue to enjoy general prosperity. 

A major cause of agriculture’s trouble is 
an unsound concept of the proper role of 
government in the determination of farm- 
ers’ economic decisions, he said. . 

Mr. Shuman suggested these seven legisla- 
tive steps that could and probably should be 
taken if farmers wish to return to a relatively 
free market price system: 

“1. We should move at once to discontinue 
the use of price supports as a means of fixing 
prices of basic commodities and return to the 
use of price supports as a safeguard against 
extremely wide fluctuations. 

“With the proper adjustment mechanism, 
Price supports can be used to encourage 
orderly marketing ahd safeguard farmers 
against sudden and violent market fluctua- 
tions that are due to economic circumstances 
beyond the farmer’s control. 

“This would involve an entirely new con- 
cept of price supports. We should be able 
to devise some means of relating price sup- 
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ports to the realities of the market, with less 
emphasis on arbitrary formulas and at the 
same time not place too much responsibility 
for determining levels of support on the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who is always subject to 
human error and political pressure. 

“Price fixing by congressional or adminis- 
trative action has failed. Price cupports 
which have not resulted in fixed prices have 
demonstrated some value. 

“2. Government purchases for storage 
should be discontinued as quickly as possible. 

“The normal channels of trade, the fer- 
tility of our soil, and our livestock popula- 
tion constitute the best possible reserves to 
protect consumers against shortages. A Gov- 
ernment-held surplus of farm commodities 
is price depressing. 

“3. The price-support program shotild be 
implemented by the use of recourse com- 
modity loans and supplemented by purchases 
for immediate disposal for relief of disaster 
conditions at home and abroad. 

“The feasibility of this type of approach 
has been demonstrated by the experience 
with soybeans and a few other crops that 
have had price supports withcut lirge ac- 
cumulations of surplus supplies in Govern- 
ment storage. Nonrecourse loans are avail- 
able for soybeans, but have not been used 
extensively. 

“4. The flow of commodities into CCC 
(Commodity Credit Corporation) should be 
halted and presently held stocks of farm 
products should be withheld from the do- 
mestic market except in an emergency. 

“This freezing action should be taken only 
after the elimination of price-fixing has been 
assured. 

“Domestic market sales of these surplus 
stocks should be permitted to prevent spoil- 
age and equal-quantities should be pur- 
chased to replace any that move into the 
domestic market. 

“5. Public Law 480 should be continued as 
a temporary program until present stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are sold 
to foreign markets. f 

“Public Law 480 should be discontinued 
when substantially all of the presently heid 
Commodity Credit Corporation surplus has 
been sold. 

“6. No good purpose will be served by con- 
tinuing the unsuccessful attempts to allocate 
production. We should discontinue acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas as rapidly 
as possible. 

“This can be done at once in the case of 
corn. It may be possible that quotas should 
be continued somewhat longer for tobacco 
than for other commodities. 

“7. The soil-bank program should be 
changed so that it will encourage adjust- 
ments in production rather than serving as 
a crop insurance plan. 

“Acreage placed in the soil bank should 
not be used for any farm production. The 
l-year acreage reserve program has not 
brought about any sizable reduction in 
production. The conservation reserve might 
be improved by providing for graduated pay- 
ment rates so that the farmer could earn a 
higher rate of payment by placing a larger 
percentage of his cropland in the bank. 

“Since the participation of large as well as 
small farmers will be necessary to adjust 
production, the limitation on size of pay- 
ments should be removed. 

“Each farm should have a single soil-bank 
base and no payments should be made unless 
there has been an actual contribution to the 
bank. 

“While the soil bank can be of material 
assistance in encouraging adjustments if 
necessary changes are made, we must realize 
that it is impractical to expect any land 
rental plan to bring about all of the needed 
adjustment. The cost of leasing sufficient 
acres to bring about the total adjustment 
needed would be prohibitive.” 


. 
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Mr. Shuman pointed out that Government 
agricultural policies should be such as to 
facilitate rather than retard needed changes 
in production and marketing practices. 
Many of the present Government pricing 
and control programs are designed to pre- 
vent change, he said. In some instances, 
they have stimulated changes that were not 
needed. 

There are many proposals being suggested 
to Congress as “sure fire’ remedies for agri- 
culture’s ills, Mr. Shuman said. 

“The so-called commodity-by-commodity 
approach has been in the news recently,” he 
said. 

“In reality, our present farm programs are 
a commodity-by-commodity approach and 
they have not been marked by any high 
degree of success. 

“The issue in the commodity-by-com- 
modity approach is not whether we should 
recognize commodity differences in farm 
programs but rather whether these proposed 
commodity programs are sound not only 
from the standpoint of the individual com- 
modity but also from the standpoint of agri- 
culture as a whole,” he said. 

Mr. Shuman said it is unrealistic to try to 
settle commodity differences on the floors of 
Congress. 

“The place for farmers to settle their com- 
modity differences is through the policy de- 
velopment process of their general farm 
organization,” he said. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has made a major contribution to the wel- 
fare of farmers through many meetings and 
conferences with responsible commodity 
organizations and committees serving pro- 
ducers in their respective fields.” 

The direct or compensatory payment plan 
is another proposal being advanced by those 
who want to continue the political approach 
to the solution of farm problems, Mr. Shu- 
man said. 

“Direct payments will not reduce Govern- 
ment interference in agriculture since it will 
be necessary for Government to decide who 
can have the payments and how much any 
one producer will receive,” he said. 

“Many proponents of the direct-payment 
plans have assumed that the payments 
would be used in moderation. However, all 
of the proposals made to Congress thus far 
call for payments that would result in siz- 
able price and income incentives that would 
stimulate production and depress prices. 

“It would be a sad day for American agri- 
culture if we permitted politicians to get 
into a position to control net farm income 
through a compensatory income a payment 
plan.” 

There are several multiple price plans 
which attempt to reduce the consequences 
of price fixing by confining the political 
price to a part of the crop and by dumping 
the resulting surplus into the foreign mar- 
ket, some segment of the domestic market 
or both, Mr. Shuman said. 

“The domestic parity plan for wheat would 
dump surplus wheat into the domestic feed 
market,” he said. “Livestock farmers have 
enough troubles without being faced with a 
subsidized feed dumping scheme.” 

These plans would require a complicated 
system of certificates, allotments, loan pro- 
grams and elaborate machinery to enforce 
the law, Mr. Shuman said. 

“The end result would be a complete sys- 
tem of Government administrated prices and 
control of every phase Of American agricul- 
ture,” Mr. Shuman said. 

“Production would be stimulated and in 
the end the average price would be no higher 
than the free-market price without the pro- 
gram. 

“The most serious effect would be the un- 
favorable reaction of foreign countries to a 
subsidized export dumping formula. We 
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need to improve rather than weaken our 
foreign-trade relations.” 

A few so-called self-help plans have pro- 
posed that huge market stabilization cor- 
porations be established and that these cor- 
porations be given the power to levy taxes 
on the farmers’ production to pay the costs 
of surplus disposal operations, Mr. Shuman 
said. ‘Administrative costs would be ex- 
tremely high and production would be 
stimulated. Export or domestic dumping 
of surpluses would be necessary and finally 
production controls would probably be at- 
tempted as a last resort.” 

There are no panaceas that can be used 
to legislate prosperity for farmers, he said. 

“There is no rapid or easy way to repair 
the damages which have accrued to agricul- 
ture from unwise Government programs,” 
Mr. Shuman said. 

“On the other hand, by initiating action 
on many fronts at the same time, it might 
be possible to bring about adjustments nec- 
essary to obtain improved farm income more 
rapidly than many might believe. 

“We do have the favorable factors of a 
very rapidly expanding population and an 
unprecedented high level of consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

“The most important decision yet to be 
made is whether to initiate sound long-term 
policies or to continue to resort to political 
nostrums.” 

Mr. Shuman emphasized that for the last 
several years the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has favored a step-by-step return 
to relatively free prices, with production 
decisions being made by farmers, as being 
the best policy. 





Iran and the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my privilege to introduce into 
the REcorp a recent speech by His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Ali Amini, the Ambassador 
of Iran to the United States. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the chief battle- 
ground of the cold war is and has been 
for some years the strategic Middle East, 
with its wealth of natural resources so 
vital to our military and economic wel- 
fare. In any appraisal of our strengths 
in this area, the friendship of Iran ap- 
pears as one of our greatest assets. Iran 
is in the unioue position of a bridge be- 
tween the western alliance and the un- 
committed Arab countries. While she is 
not ethnically an Arab land, she main- 
tains good relations with the Arab world 
due to her geographical location, com- 
mon religion, and similar culture. Iran 
stands as living evidence that alinement 
with the Western World does not neces- 
sarily mean colonial subjugation. The 
Arabs can look to Iran and see the ad- 
vantages of cooperation with the West, 
vis-a-vis the political domination which 
accompanies association with the Soviet 
bloc. 

The now existing friendships between 
Iran and the West are the result of far- 
sighted policies of such distinguished 
statesmen and diplomats as Dr. Amini. 
Only too recently, extremist elements in 
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Iran threatened to take that country 
into the Soviet camp. The United 
States and all the free world owes a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Amini and his 
like-minded associates who foresaw the 
inevitable consequences of MRussian- 
Iranian association. If the Soviets are 
to be forestalled in their ambitions for 
the Middle East, it will be in no small 
part due to the intelligence and determi- 
nation of men like His Imperial Majesty, 
the Shah, and Ambassador Amini: 
IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAst 


(Speech of His Excellency Dr. Ali Amini, 
Ambassador of Iran to the United States 
of America, to the Washington Post 
Socf€ty of American Military Engineers, 
December 16, 1957) 


Not long ago, a dear American friend of 
mine, who is as witty as he is well informed, 
said this to me, “The history of western 
civilization begins with Persia and the Perso- 
Greek tug-of-war.” 

Of course he knew that in 1935, the Gov- 
ernment of my country changed the ancient 
name of Persia to Iran since we, ourselves, 
call our country by that name. But I must 
confess that a certain amount of confusion 
was created in the minds of western peoples. 
And today—a period of surging national- 
ism—when countries and territories that 
were once under colonial rule are achieving 
liberty and independence and are emerging 
under new names, many people may labor 
under the delusion that Iran is one of those 
newly independent countries of the Middle 
East. As a matter of fact, I personally prefer 
the ancient name, although Persia is the 
name of only one of the provinces of my 
country—the southern province of Fars, 
which gave the whole country its language 
and culture and early kings, and was applied 
to the whole Iranian Empire by the ancient 
Greeks. 

I prefer Persia not only for the rich his- 
torical associations it has in western culture, 
but also because it evokes a sense of nearness 
and close kinship with the West. In fact, 
you come in contact with things Persian 
nearly every day. You may have a Persian 
rug at home or in your club. Your wife or 
sweetheart has many silken shawls. The 
very word “shawl” is a Persian word. Her 
fingers may be adorned with a turquoise ring 
if she is born in this very month of Decem- 
ber, and the best turquoises come from 
Persia. As perfume, she may use the attar 
of roses. This perfume was first made in 
Persia, and the word “attar” is used by us 
to mean perfume. In your library you are 
certain to have at least one edition of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, great Persian 
poet-astronomer, so divinely translated into 
English by Edward FitzGerald. For breakfast 
you may like to have melon, Persian melon 
grown from seeds brought to the United 
States many years ago from Persia. At lunch 
or dinner you may have peaches, fresh or 
preserved, for dessert. The very word 
“peach” is derived from a Latin phrase, Per- 
sicum malum, meaning Persian apple, be- 
cause peaches were first grown in Persia. 
The electric bulb you use at home or in your 
office may be a Mazda lamp. And Mazda, as 
you know, was one of the names of God in 
the religion of ancient Persia, meaning light. 

And so when you come to think of it, you 
will see that you already kncw so much 
about the kinship and associations Persfa 
has with the West apart from being related 
to you in race, language, and culture. This 
English language of yours has over two 
thousand Persian words of common use like 
sugar, sherry, cotton, satrap, check, et 
cetera. 

But all this while that western nations 
called our country Persia, we ourselves called 
it Iran, and today, let us use both words 
interchangeably to please both parties. 
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Modern Iran is still a vast territory con. 
sisting of over 628,000 square miles in area— 
an area equal to the States of Kansas, Okla. 
homa, Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico put 
together—or five times the size of the 
British Isles. To the north, we have over 
1,500 miles of common frontiers with Soviet 
Russia. On the east, we have Pakistan ang 
Afghanistan, and to the west, Turkey and 
Iraq as neighbors. And in the south, the 
Persian Gulf joins us to the Arabian main- 
land and acts as our sea outlet to all the 
world. 

The climate of Persia is as varied as the 
climate of the United States. While it is 
winter in the north, the south enjoys a 
warm spring. Deserts and green valleys 
mingle with astonishing ease; fertile fields 
and arid lands lie side by side; water is ag 
precious and scarce as in Arizona; fruits are 
as sweet and plentiful as in California. 

Iran has a very crucial position in the 
Middle East today. Her potential for leader- 
ship in this area results from many different 
factors of geography, history, and culture, 

Although Iran has a close understanding 
of the problems that beset the area today, 
we nonetheless have a certain objectivity 
and freedom from emotional involvements 
in the problems of the Middle East. 

It is true that Iran was for centuries the 
arena for the conflicting forces of East and 
West, and later North and South; but she 
has succeeded in preserving her individual- 
ism. 

Before proceeding to show how history has 
shaped the unique position now held by 
Iran, we should mention the major current 
problems in which Iran’s position is of great 
importance. 

There are two major types of problems 
facing the Middle Eastern nations. The first 
type involves the conflict among these na- 
tions themselves. The second type stems 
from the relations of these countries with 
the major blocs of the East and West. 

There are several specific problems of the 
first category which need to be touched 
upon. One is, of course, the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the most acute, I might add. In 
this conflict, Iran being neither an Arab 
nation nor anti-Semitic is not emotionally or 
territorially involved. However, owing to her 
religious and cultural ties with her Arab 
neighbors, and her historical tolerance for 
all religions, including the Jews, Iran sin- 
cerely wishes this conflict, which is a dis- 
turbing factor in the peace and security of 
the whole area, may come to a satisfactory 
solution. Speaking of historical tolerance, 
in fact, it was an Iranian king, Cyrus the 
Great, who liberated the Jews from Baby- 
lonian captivity, helping them to rebuild 
the temple in Jerusalem. The Bible has a 
full account of this event recorded in Isaiah, 
chapter 45, and in the Book of Ezra. To this 
day, the Jews of Iran celebrate this event 
every year, and pray for the health and well- 
being of the Iranian Shah. 

There are other problems in relation to 
which the role of Iran is of interest. For 
example, there is an unsolved territorial dis- 
pute between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
Iran has defense ties with Pakistan through 
the Baghdad Pact. At the same time she 
has deep cultural and racial ties with both 
countries. Hence she is in a position to exert 
a mediating influence. ¥ 

Finally, it is clear that Iran shares with 
all the countries of the Middle East the chal- 
lenge of economic and industrial develop- 
ment. This brings us to the second major 
category of issues involving the Middle East, 
namely its relation to the major powers of 
the East and West. 

Iran and her neighbors, for the purpose of 
modern economic developments, look toward 
the Western World for capital and techno- 
logical know-how. On the other hand, these 
countries do not intend to return to the con- 
dition of exploitation by the Western Euro- 
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pean countries, as in the 19th and early 20th 
eenturies. 

These countries are equally determined to 
avoid becoming the pawns of the Communist 
chessboard. 

Iran is particularly suited to lead the way 
to a mutually satisfactory association with 
the Western World, because as a democratic 
constitutional monarchy the universal prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy are embodied 
within the system of her government. 

It is to the history of Iran that we must 
now tufn in order to provide a meaningful 
background for the position it holds in re- 
gard to the contemporary problems which 

- we have briefly mentioned. 

About 2,000 years before the birth of 
Christ, Aryan peoples descended to the Iran- 
jan plateau from north of the Caspian Sea. 
The word “Iran” means homeland of the 
Aryans. Aryans were the ancestors of most 
of the peoples of Europe. Greek and Roman 
cultures were derived from the Aryans. The 
Iranian plateau was the original homeland 
of the Aryans. Thus a kinship exists be- 
tween Iran and Europe, which does not exist 
between the other Middle Eastern nations 
and Europe. 

One group of the Aryans were Persians who 
settled in Pars, now a southern province of 
Iran. In 553 B. C., Cyrus the Great, King 
of Persia, united all the different parts and 
established the first world empire: Iran. 
Historians claim that his rule was the most 
just and tolerant, and under him various na- 
tionalities lived in peace and prosperity. 

It was during the Achaemenian Dynasty of 
Cyrus that Zoroaster, the prophet of ancient 
Persia, preached his great monotheistic faith. 
Zoroaster’s creed was epitomized in the three 
precepts of “think good, speak good, do good.” 
He taught that a constant struggle ensued 
between good and evil and that man can 
help the forces of righteousness by being 
good. Virtue’is light; sin is darkness. 

Some scholars believe that these ideas first 
appeared in Hebrew thought as a result of 
contact with Zoroastrianism during the 
Babylonian captivity. Thus we find another 
basic spiritual link between Iran and the 
West. 

Later, the Sasanid period witnessed the 
rebirth of a nationalistic Iran, strong and 
prosperous. The remarkable internal sta- 
bility of the empire was the result of effi- 
cient and highly centralized administrations 
of its groups of ministers and large secretariat 
staff and a well-paid and controlled army. 
They built an empire which was a resisting 
wall against Roman and Byzantine advance- 
ment. 2 

The growing powers of the newly organ- 
ized religion of Islam in the southern part of 
the Arabian Peninsula and the internal dis- 
sension of the Sasanid brought the complex 
collapse of the Iranian Empire. 

But in less than a century, Iran assimilated 
the Arab conquerors and emerged with a 
great Islamic heritage. In the hands of the 
Persians, Islam accrued new gains. Persians 
not only helped the Arabs in the adminis- 
tration of the vast Islamic Empire, but also 
developed the Arabic language to such per- 
fection that it was a Persian who compiled 
the first Arabic grammar and dictionary; an- 
other wrote the first. book on Islamic juris- 
prudence and law. Arabic became the 
language of science and great Persian schol- 
ars, philosophers and scientists wrote their 
works in that language. Avicenna, Rhazes, 
Abol-Paraj of Isphahan, and others con- 
tributed to medicine, science, philosophy, 
and music. When Europe was in the dark 
thralls of the Middle Ages, Islam kept the 
light of learning bright and in this great 
service to humanity, the Persian scholars 
Played a major part. 

After the weakening of the Arab Empire, 
Tran emerged as an independent nation once 
again, and in the 1ith century the whole 
country was united for a short period, only 
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to break up again in time to become an easy 
victim to the disastrous waves of the Mongol 
invasion, of the 13th and the 14th centuries. 

After the Mongol domination, and prior 
to the restoration of Iran’s relations with 
European nations, she spent a few centuries 
in what one could call the dark ages. Her 
strategical and commercial value declined 
because the world's trade routes, which for 
centuries passed through her territory, 
changed direction with the opening of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and also because the 
creation of the Ottoman Empire in the West 
separated her from the European Continent. 

In the 16th century, the Safavids, a 
strongly nationalistic Persian dynasty, es- 
tablished themselves as natural rivals to the 
power of the Ottoman Turks. 

Iranian contacts with Europe developed 
considerably during this period. They 
started with the trading. activities of the 
Venetians in the 15th and i6th centuries; 
and throughout the subsequent period 
English, Portuguese, Dutch, and French 
merchants were constant rivals in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Iranian monarchs looked to 
English and other advisers for assistance in 
the reorganization of their armies, but in 
spite of all this, the Europeans were still 
the suppliants, and Persia the great power. 
With the establishment of the British Empire 
in India, however, relentless politics began 
to play their part. 

In the 19th century, Iran’s weakness be- 
came apparent to the European powers, and 
she soon became prey to their ambitions. 
Russia early took the lead by extending the 
Tsarist boundary and influence in northern 
Iran by military forces, while Great Britain 
was not slow in consolidating her position 
in the south. 

During the 19th century—the period of 
industrial revolution and development of 
transportation in the West—the Iranian 
economy was not free to develop, as it was 
caught between the expanding czarist Rus- 
sian power from the north, and- British poli- 
tics from the south, for defense of the 
Indian empire against Russian encroach- 
ment. 

This Anglo-Russian rivalry and the conse- 
quent weakness of the Persian Government 
did not provide an environment of tranquil- 
lity, which is so essential to economic de- 
velopment. 

On December 30, 1906, the constitution of 
Iran was proclaimed. Shortly afterwards, oil 
was discovered in the southern parts of the 
country—a discovery that did not prove to 
be a blessing at first, but ultimately added 
to Anglo-Russian rivalry. 

When the fire of the First World War 
enveloped Europe, Iran’s neutrality was vio- 
lated by all concerned; and her territory 
became a battlefield for the contending 
forces. And despite all the moral suppert 
Iran received from the United States, cur 
delegation was not even admitted to the 
Paris Peace Conference. But the picture 
changed after the war, with the emergence 
of a new leader. Reza Shah, founder of the 
present Pahlavi Dynasty, breathed a new 
spirit into the lethargic body of the country, 
and succeeded in modernizing the ancient 
land in a matter of 2 decades. 

To all appearances, a new miracle was 
wrought. Iran’s education, industry, admin- 
istration and public health were modernized. 
With the help of an American financial 
mission, our finances were reformed. The 
trans-Iranian railroad was built without a 
single penny of foreign aid or foreign loans. 
By 1938, we were internally secure, econom- 
ically solvent, and the country progressing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Then came the war—the Second World 
War—and with it came foreign occupation. 
Iran was the bridge of victory acting as 
she did, as the main supply route for Ameri- 
can aid to Soviet Russia. Iran hastened 
Allied victory over the Axis Powers, but in 
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doing so her economy was wrecked, her peo- 
ple suffered untold damages, her territorial 
integrity violated. The Soviets, you recall, 
refused to evacuate our northern provinces, 
and it was with the help of the United Na- 
tions and the strong support of the nations 
of the free world, especially the United 
States, that the Soviets reluctantly withdrew 
their forces from Azerbaijan in December 
1946, and left us to deal with the puppet 
Communist regime they had set up, and 
left behind, in Tabriz.. Under the wise and 
courageous leadership of His Imperial Maj- 
esty the Shah, the Province of Azerbaijan 
was liberated, and Iranian territorial integ- 
rity was restored. Last week, we celebrated 
the llth anniversary cf that auspicious 
event. 

Then there began, once more, a period of 
economic reconstruction. Again, under the 
guidance of the Shah, 2 successive 7-year 
plans were inaugurated, the second of which 
is now in its third year. The purpose of the 
7-year plan, as set forth ip its first article, 
was to increase production, expand export, 
provide the prime necessities of the people 
within the country, develop agriculture and 
industry, explore and exploit mineral re- 
sources, improve public health, and, in short, 
carry out any operation for raising the 
standard of living and improving the lot of 
the people. 

The total allocation for this purpose was 
to amount to $656 million, to be financed by 
the oil proceeds. But implementation of all 
its projects, which had just started in 1949, 
came to an end with the deadlock of the oil 
crisis in 1950. Resumption of development 
plans had to wait until 1953, when a second 
7-year plan law was passed in 1954 with a 
total budget of about $1.1 billion distributed 
among the various fields as follows: 


Million 

Transportation and communication... $400 

Agriculture and irrigation___...____- 310 
Social services, that is health and mu- 

nicipal development_...-.....--_-. 250 

Industries and mines._--..-.....--- - 150 


As you notice, a lion’s share of the total 
allocation in Iran’s new development plan 
goes to construction of roads and develop- 
ment of communications, which are of great 
importance in overall development plans of 
underdeveloped countries, lack of which is 
sometimes a deterrent to foreign investment. 

These public investments, however, are not 
incommensurate with the magnitude of the 
task ahead and additional investment, both 
from domestic and foreign resources, will be 
required to give momentum to economic de- 
velopment plans which are already under- 
way. 

The Government, accordingly, has enacted 
special laws for the encouragement of foreign 
capital investment in Iran. A recent law 
in this respect is a case in point which pro- 
vides: “Any capital invested in Iran, and 
profits thereof, shall be subject to the legai 
protection of the Government, and all the 
rights, protections, and facilities which are 
accorded to domestic investors shall likewise 
apply to foreign capital and companies.” 

This is not all. The Government has taken 
further legislative measures to provide every 
guaranty for the safeguard of foreign cap- 
ital. The ICA investment guaranty, for in- 
stance, for protecting American investors 
against expropriation and similar risks has 
been approved by the Government. The tax 
laws provide for a 5-year income-tax exemp- 
tion for new industrial enterprises; under 
certain conditions, capital equipment may 
be imported free of custom duties. There 
are special tariffs and quota regulations for 
protection of infant industries. Alongside 
with these enactments, the Government has 
launched, and has already started, imple- 
mentations of some vital projects, such as 
Karaj River Dam,.Karkheh Dam, and Khu- 
sistan development projects, which are of 
great significance in the economic life of the 
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country. Furthermore, the plan organiza- 
tion stands by to join as a partner in sound 
individual ventures, thus furnishing semi- 
official sponsorship to the interested parties 
who desire it. 

Success of the Government in settling the 
oil crisis and thus providing a steady source 
of income for its development project was a 
step forward toward implementation of de- 
velopment plans. The political security 
which was so conspicuous by its absence, 
owing to the turn of events, has been fully 
established and has contributed greatly to 
a favorable environment for economic and 
social progress. 

Meanwhile, Iran adopted a positive policy 
of close associations with the West in the 
worldwide struggle against international 
communism through adhering to the Bagh- 
dad Pact. In this pact, consisting of Iran, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey, and Great Britain— 
with the United States, though not a full 
member, participating in the economic, mili- 
tary, and antisubversion committees—Iran 
plays a pivotal role. The Baghdad Pact, as 
you know, is linked to the NATO through 
Turkey and Britain and the SEATO through 
Pakistan. 

This, in short, is Persia and her role in the 
Middle East and in the world today. En- 
dowed with vast, untapped resources, oc- 
cupying a strategic position of unprece- 
dented importance, a staunch friend and 
ally of the United States and of the West, 
linked to you through historical and cul- 
tural ties, she is to be reckoned with as an 
immense factor in this age of ideological 
struggle. Iran, as a tested and tried friend 
of the United States, welcomes you all to 
visit her, understand her and help her im- 
plement her economic reforms. In his ad- 
dress at the Columbia University some 3 
years ago, His Majesty the Shah stated that 
the West would be paying back some of her 
cultural debts to the Middle East through 
extending to that region technical and eco- 
nomic aid. In fact, America would be serv- 
ing her own interests in aiding the nations 
of the Middle East. 

Economic prosperity, like the blessings of 
liberty, is indivisible. As President Eisen- 
hower said in one of his speeches, “our lib- 
erty is incomplete if our neighbor’s liberty 
is violated.” 

Allow me to close with a mystic Persian 
story: 

It is said that a lover went to the house 
of the beloved and knocked at her door. 
She said: “Who is it?” The lover answered, 
“It is me.” The beloved did not open the 
door and said, “In this house there is no 
room for ‘you’ and ‘me.’” 

The lover went to the mountains and 
prayed and meditated for a full year. Then 
he came back, knocked at her door and 
sought entrance. She, as usual, said, “Who 
is it?” And the lover answered, “It is you.” 
She opened the door and welcomed him. 

To me what the Free Nations of the world 
need today, is nothing but this sense of 
complete oneness, of unity, of the absolute 
absence of “you” and “me.” Let America 
and Persia set this splendid example. 


Thank you very much. 





Helen Monoc’s Potato Soup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues well know, I am very proud of 
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the fine agricultural industry in my dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

Among these products are potatoes. 
The Corry area alone grows over 3,000 
acres of blue label potatoes each year. 

It is here where the Potato Bowl is 
located. And last September I had the 
honor to crown the potato festival queen 
there. 

Recently a Washington newspaperman 
passing through my district stopped in 
Sharon, Pa., and had a bowl of old- 
fashioned potato soup at the Shenango 
Inn. The soup was so deliciously differ- 
ent and full-bodied that he asked to meet 
the cook. She turned out to be Mrs. 
Helen Monoc, of Sharon. The recipe 
was a secret formula she had brought 
over with her from the old country. 

I have since obtained a copy of this 
simple, yet different, recipe and find it 
to be the finest—and most wholesome— 
soup I have ever tasted. 

I believe that my colleagues, and all 
the employees and visitors on Capitol 
Hill, should be given the opportunity to 
partake of this nutritional tasty soup. 

Therefore, I would like to have the 
complete recipe of Helen Monoc’s potato 
soup published herewith. 

In a few days I shall submit a bill to 
have the soup placed on our menu daily, 
as has been done these many years with 
the famous Capitol Hill bean soup: 

HELEN Monoc’s Potato Soup 

For a serving of six: 

Cut into cubes four medium potatoes. 

Add 1 cup chopped celery, one-half cup 
chopped onions, and 1 diced carrot. 

Add water, with two teaspoons salt, to 
cover the vegetables and cook until tender. 

Add two tablespoons butter. 

To this, add 1 quart milk (scalded), 2 
tablespoons chopped parsley, 1 tablespoon 
chopped pimento and add salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Take 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons cold water, a 
pinch of salt. Stir together, adding just 
enough flour to make a soft dough. 

Place dough on flat plate, and with a spoon 
pinch off small amounts into the soup. Let 
it come to a boil. 

More milk may be added if desired. 





Money and the Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, the following editorial from the 
January 2, 1958, Wall Street Journal, 
points up very vividly that the cure for 
our educational deficiencies is not 
money: 

MONEY AND THE MIND 

Among the sad—and true—facts about our 

educational system reported by Secretary 


’ Folsom to President Eisenhower were the 


following: 

Only 1 out of 3 high school graduates 
has had as much as a year of chemistry; 
only 1 out of 4 has had a year of physics. 

Only 1 of 3 graduates had more than & 
year of simple algebra. 
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Only about 1 out of 5 of all high school 
students, in the year 1955, was taking a 
course in any foreign language. 

Every one of the 48 States has a special 
program to promote the teaching of home 
economics and the _ distributive trades 
(merchandizing) in the secondary schools, 
Only 8 of the 48 have similar programs to 
improve the teaching of science and math- 
ematics. 

These are the educational deficiencies 
which Mr. Folsom proposes to attack with a 
billion dollars of Federal funds. It would 
be an emergency program, like Jupiter or 
Atlas, to crash us through the educational 
barrier in 4 years. 

Yet to anyone who will look about the 
countryside at the new high schools, rising 
like architectural gems, it should be self- 
evident that these are not deficiencies of 
money. Algebra requires little more than a 
blackboard, an interested teacher and intelli- 
gent pupils. A magnificent physics or chem- 
istry laboratory can be built for the fraction 
of the cost of a gymnasium. 

Mr. Folsom does not understate the gray- 
ity of the deficiencies; he does not err in 
thinking that good education, like anything 
of high quality, costs money, and that it is 
tragic waste for good minds to be left in 
ignorance. The error here is in the remedy 
he proposes. 5 

If there are 4 students in a high school 
and only 1 is taking physics, there can be 
many reasons why the other 3 do not. They 
may not have the intellectual capacity, 
Their interests and aptitudes may lie else- 
where. They may, as young people some- 
times do, prefer a crip course to hard work, 
The school authorities, as very often happens, 
may steer them away from a subject in which 
they will not do well because a poor pupil 
may lower the school average. The teacher 
may be incompetent to arouse enthusiasm. 

In our own community—and many 
others—only something called general math, 
a smattering of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry is required for graduation. There 
are reputable colleges that require only 1 
year of math for entrance. If their elders 
will not extend the reach, who should expect 
young people to extend their grasp? 

Mr. Folsom would take his billion dollars 
and spend part of it on testing programs for 
students, as if no one had ever heard of the 
classroom as a place of challenge and testing. 
He would spend part of it to pay salaries of 
administrators and supervisory personnel, as 
if more administrators will fire students with 
a ‘desire or incentive for education.’ He 
would use part of it to expand State units to 
provide more counselors to counsel the addi- 
tional local counselors who are going to coun- 
sel the teachers on how to teach. 

The only part of this billion dollars that 
would go directly to educate young people is 
the proposal to provide scholarships beyond 
high school, and even that mistakes the mark 


by aiming less at an educated citizenry than 


at an output of engineers and scientists to 
ply a trade for the defense program. 

The saddest thing about all this is not the 
waste of money nor the proliferation of bu- 
reaucracy, foolish though they be. It is 
that having suddenly awakened to the way 
our educational system has wasted the Na- 
tion’s bright young minds, we seem beguiled 
by the notion that we can put everything 
right by opening our pocketbooks. 

We of Mr. Folsom’s generation have not 
failed our young out of miserliness and we 
will not repair that injustice with a billion 
dollars. For whatever the reason why too 
few students learn science or algebra or lan- 
guage it is not a shortage of available funds. 
The schools are there, built by the taxpayers. 
The students are there, taking something. 
The teachers are there, teaching something. 

The cure is not in money but in mind, the 
mind of the community, and the teachers, 
to have things otherwise. 
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The Precise Status of the Ryukyu 
Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 





been long interested in the tremendous. 


defense establishment which we have on 
the island of Okinawa. From time to 
time there have been rumors and stories, 
which I am sure are founded on fact, 
concerning the possible return of Oki- 
nawa to Japan. I am unalterably op- 
posed to the surrender of this important 
bastion under any circumstances what- 
soever. We have invested a tremendous 
amount of the taxpayers’ money in this 
base complex, and it now constitutes the 
one area in the Far East which is ex- 
clusively ours, where there is no ques- 
tion of base rights, and where we can 
operate with full freedom as defense 
considerations dictate. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my strong 
interest in this matter I asked Mr. Kel- 
leher, counsel to the Armed Services 
Committee, to prepare me a memo- 
randum defining the precise legal status 
of Okinawa and the tripartite relation- 
ship among Okinawa, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and the United States. I have 
asked permission to place this letter in 
the Recorp for the advice and counsel 
of the many Members of this House who 
are also greatly interested in this im- 
portant matter: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Howse Orrice BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1957. 
Hon. Leon H. Gavin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LEon: You asked me a little while ago 
to give you a letter on the precise status of 
the Ryukyu Islands, and particularly OKin- 
awa, as it appears to exist in international 
law. 

The whole basis for the relationship be- 
tween the United States and Japan with re- 
spect to Okinawa is based on article III of 
the treaty, which says that Japan will concur 
in any proposal of the United States to place 
the islands under U. N. trusteeship with the 
United States as sole administering authority. 
Article III then states that “pending the 
making of such a proposal by the United 
States, and affirmative action thereon, the 
United States will have the right to exercise 
all and any powers of administration, legisla- 
tion, and jurisdiction over the territory and 
inhabitants of the islands.” 

Conversely, article II of the treaty stated 
that Japan “renounces all right, title, and 
claim” to Korea, Formosa, the Kurile Islands, 
and other specifically enumerated areas. You 
can see the difference between the two 
articles of the tréaty in that one is a total 
giving up of Japan's rights, while the other 
leaves something still in Japan. This 
“thing” that Japan still has, Mr. Dulles desig- 
nated on September 5, 1951, as “residual sov- 
ereignty.” The term is not a precise one in 
international law and appears to have only 
what the international lawyers call nudum 
ius soveranitatis. This is nothing more than 
a kind of formal title of a sovereign and does 
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not confer on Japan any right to exercise any 
true sovereignty, 

About the only thing that Japan can be 
said to have as a result of this “residual 
sovereignty” is the right to expect that the 
United States will not transfer the Ryukyus, 
including Okinawa, to any third party. 

Conceivably, the present relationship be- 
tween the Ryukyus and the United States 
could continue forever. It is up to the 
United States then, to make the decision as 
to how long this relationship will be main- 
tained. 

It is interesting to note that during Prime 
Minister Kishi’s visit to the United States 
last June the President reaffirmed the United 
States position that Japan possesses residual 
sovereignty over the islands, but he pointed 
out that so long as the conditions of threat 
and tension exist in the Far East the United 
States will continue the present status. 

I trust that the above explanation will be 
satisfactory for your purposes, but if there is 
anything more that you need in this respect 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuIuip W. KELLEHER, 
Counsel. 





Continue the Battle Against Water 
Pollution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best examples of Federal-State-munici- 
pal cost-sharing programs at work is the 
Water Pollution Control Act. Under this 
law, many long-needed sewage-treat- 
ment facilities are being built through- 
out the Nation. Gradually these plants 
are turning polluted rivers and streams 
into clean waters that Americans can 
use and enjoy. Although the President 
included a request in his budget for funds 
to continue this program in fiscal 1959, 
he indicated that 1959 should be the 
last year of Federal participation. The 
Waukesha County, Wis., chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America points 
out the folly of such a position in the 
attached letter. It fully deserves the 
careful consideration of those who would 
defile American waters in the name of 
economy. 

The letter follows: 

IzaaK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
January 11, 1958. 
To the United States Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
State of Wisconsin: 

The board of directors of the Waukesha 
County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, hereby affirms the support of this 
chapter of Public Law 660 which law author- 
izes municipal-Federal cost of sharing sewage 
treatment facilities. 

The initial appropriation of $50 million to 
implement this law has launched the most 
spectacular gains in water pollution control 
in the Nation’s. history. Operating as a 
strictly voluntary program and recognizing 
that the demand for pollution control must 
come from the grassroots, the Federal Aid to 
Water Pollution Control Act has proved so 
popular with local and State public health 
and pollution control experts that a great 
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backlog of requests for cooperative local- 
State-Federal projects has piled up. 

Efforts are being made by forces that do 
not believe in clean waters in. our rivers, 
streams, and lakes, to halt the Federal 
grants-in-aid under the misguided name of 
economy and of returning Federal power to 
the States. Apparently clean and usable 
water is less important than cutting the Fed- 
eral budget a fraction of 1 percent. 

Pollution is in many cases an interstate 
problem. Rivers do not stop at State bound- 
aries. Moreover, hundreds of communities 
are unable to completely finance pollution 
control facilities on their own, even though 
the benefits in the form of clean and usable 
water for the home, the farm, industry, and 
recreation far exceed the investment re- 
quired. 

The Pollution Control Act has proved to be 
the most effective single piece of pollution- 
control legislation ever passed by Congress 
and is a heartening example of voluntary 
cooperation by local, State, and Federal gov- 
ernment to combat a broad, public evil. 

We respectfully and earnestly ask the Wis- 
consin delegation to the Congress to support 
the Pollution Control Act and seek the defeat 
of any effort to undermine the act. 

R. J. HOLTMAN, 
President. 

C. F. SPONHOLZ, 
Secretary. 





Science Lags and the Nation’s Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and revise 
my remarks, I present the first one of 
a series of very fine editorials written 
by the Honorable Donald M. Ewing, asso- 
ciate editor of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is entitled 
“Science Lags and the Nation’s Schools,” 
and was first printed in the Shreveport 
Times on Monday, December 23, 1957. 
It is as follows: 

Shertly Congress will convene with the 
question of what it should do to increase and 
improve science education in the United 
States as a major problem. It will face not 
only sputnik tension but the professional 
Federal-spending lobbyists and political 
pitchmen who are seizing on sputnik confu- 
sion to proclaim, at times hysterically, an 
emergency in education which they say can 
be met only by huge Federal spending and 
subsequent taxing. 

The advocates of “pass a law—spend mon- 
ey as a cure-all for everything have flooded 
the, Nation with false propaganda about the 
shortages in engineers and scientists. They 
proclaim, falsely, that “only half of our high 
schools teach physics,” “88 percent of our 
high-school students don’t study elementary 
algebra.” 

Unless strong and sensible leadership em- 
erges both in Congress and among non- 
political educators, any Federal attempts to 
cure the seeming bust in science education 
may be a bigger bust than the bust itself. 

Present advocacies are for spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars through political 
agencies on plans to send some tens of thou- 
sands of high school students to college 
science courses without regard for actual 
need for scientists or engineers; with so- 
called democratic disregard of the students’ 
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need for financial help; or with little thought 
of whether the student is capable intel- 
lectually of gaining from college science 
education. 

The first purpose will be to spend—with 
perhaps little chance for a return of more 
than a few cents worth of scientists for 
every dollar spent. 

The National Education Association which 
seems to look on Federal money as the only 
cure for any educational trouble, demands 
that Congress appropriate $4,600 million for 
5 years of Federal aid to education, including 
80,000 college science scholarships in 4 years. 
This is 444 times what the Pentagon is ask- 
ing right now for crash space weapons 
speedup. 

It is inconceivable that Congress would 
pass such a program but it symbolizes the 
manner in which the sputniks have been 
seized upon by the Federal spending forces. 

The NEA-plan scholarships would be ad- 
ministered through tke political State edu- 
cation departments. This, in many States, 
would guarantee the spending but not the 
needed improvement in science education. 
Any science scholarship program should.be 
administered through colleges—not by poli- 
ticians. 

The New York Times, noted for its sin- 
cere interest in education, recently stated 
editorially that the Nation must build 
“billions of dollars worth of schools and 
colleges,” as much of an absurdity as the 
idea that fine buildings make fine education. 
But reprints of the editorial are being dis- 
tributed all over the Nation by Federal- 
spending lobbyists. 

There is some shortage in engineers, but 
the magnitude proclaimed by many seems to 
be very much of a myth. East coast and 
west coast news dispatches in recent days 
have reported numerous $9,000 to $15,000 a 
year engineers out of work. Recession is 
partly to blame in these cases but a failure 
to define the word “engineer” has tended 
to pad the shortage figures. 

The national engineers joint council, rep- 
resenting all of the national engineer pro- 
fessional organizations, finds that while the 
public interprets “engineers” to mean 
trained college graduates, industry’s figures 
often include noncollege technicians, such 
as draftsmen. Some of the demand for 
engineers has turned out to be for top grade 
mechanics to run IBM machines or for first- 
class radio-TV repairmen when the need was 
listed as for “electronics engineers.” 

The estimated shortage of 12,000 in en- 
gineering in 1956 included many of the,non- 
college groups mentioned above. About 47 
percent of the industrial need—Engineers 
Joint Council figures—was in 2 specialized 
fields, instrument and aviation engineers, 
both vital in defense. But, both shortages 
now seem to have been met—only a year 
later—according to a November 1957 Engi- 
neers Joint Council Report. 

The biggest shortage of graduate engineers 
is not in industry but in Federal Govern- 
ment service, which is on a starting pay 
averaging $70 a month less than starting 
pay in industry, with State government 
starting pay now only $12 a month less than 
industry. More or better college engineer- 
ing education won’t cure that situation. 

There is a shortage in top-grade physical 
scientists—physics and math especially. But 
it can’t be met by wholesale increase in the 
number of high school students going to'sci- 
ence colleges when only the upper 25 per- 
cent of high school graduates are considered 
capable intellectually of mastering college 
science requirements; and only about 2 per- 
cent of all persons have the intellectual ca« 
pacity to handle pure physics and math— 
from which comes sputniks and mastery of 
space as opposed to practical science and its 

production of such things as color TV. 

And Dr. James Killian, the President’s sci- 
ence coordinator, reportedly has found 30 
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percent of scientists, engineers, and tech<- 
nicians on missile work payrolls idle or 
virtually so. 

There is a shortage of science teachers at 
the college and high school fevels and it can 
be met only by making science teaching con- 
ditions as close as possible to industry con- 
ditions in job attractiveness, which means 
fundamentally in job pay. And this must 
be a prime target in improving American 
science education in both colleges and high 
schools. 

There is no shortage of desire among 
American youth to study science both in 
high school and to carry on with it in col- 
lege, especially among the top intelligence 
levels of high school graduates. 

More than 60 percent of the 7,500 semi- 
finalists in National Merit College Scholar- 
ship contests last year expressed intent to 
major in science if they reached college. 
Well over half of the General Motors schol- 
arship finalists picked science as their col- 
lege course. 

Original contestants in these annual con- 
tests—thousands of them—all come from the 
top 25 percent of the 1,500,000 annual high 
school graduates (public and private) in the 
Nation. Finalists invariably are among the 
top 5 percent. 

This is the crop from which shortages of 
scientists must be filled. 

This is the crop that wants—to the extent 
of 50 to 60 percent—to fill that shortage if 
given the chance. 

This is the crop—consequently—which al- 
ways must be the first target of any system 
of educational aid, government or private. 

Lobbyists and political pitchmen have fed 
fallacious figures on science education to 
top national leaders. They—without knowl- 
edge of their own deception—have repeated 
misleading statistics in a manner to carry 
sputnik tension at times to sputnik hysteria. 

Even such persons as Admiral Rickover, 
who directed construction of the first atomic 
submarine; Admiral Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; and former 
President Herbert Hoover, have been unin- 
tentional carriers of false contentions as to 
American science education and lack of it. 

The charge is made than only 12 percent 
of the Nation’s high school students study 
elementary algebra. True, as to all students 
in all high school grades. But elementary 
algebra is a 1-year subject, taught only in 
the ninth grade, from which students go on 
to higher math. Federal Office of Education 
figures show that last year 67 percent—not 
12 percent—of all 9th grade students in 
the Nation took elementary algebra. Also, 
43 percent of all 9th graders took general 
math, and 41 percent in the 10th grade took 
plane geometry. 

Physics and chemistry come only in the 
lith and i2th grades of American - high 
schools. If all students of all high school 
grades are included, only 4.6 percent are 
studying physics and only 7.3 percent are 
studying chemistry in any given year. 

But, in the 11th and 12th grades, the only 
grades where these courses are available to 
students, 32 percent take chemistry, 24 per- 
cent take physics, and 72 percent take an- 
other science—biology. 

It is true that 23 percent of American 
high schools do not offer physics or chemis- 
try, a seemingly ominous situation. But the 
23 percent average only 17 pupils per grade, 
and their total enrollment for the 9th-12th 
grades inclusive is only 5 percent of the 
total national high school enrollment. Thus 
95 percent of all American high school 
students do have physics and chemistry 
instruction available. 

There is a weakness in American science 
education in primary and secondary grades. 
Both physics and chemistry are elective 
courses in most high schools where they 
should be compulsory. The same thing is 
true of some of the math courses. 
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The science education situation may be 
bad but it is far from the bankruptcy at- 
tributed to it by propagandists who have 
grasped sputnik era confusion as a new kite 
to hold aloft their demands for Federa] 
spending of a type that would solve nothing, 





United States Housing—A New Program. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, the need for slum clearance, 
urban renewal, and decent housing fa- 
cilities in our metropolitan centers con- 
tinues to be one of the great problems 
of our time. 

I would like to call attention to a bril- 
liant and penetrating article by Mr. 
Charles Abrams, analyzing our current 
housing needs and proposing a new pro- 
gram to meet this national problem. Mr. 
Abrams has been a recognized expert in 
the housing field for three decades as a 
lawyer, teacher, writer, and administra- 
tor. He formerly taught housing and 
city planning at a number of universities, 
including the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is the author of several books on 
housing and helped write the housing 
laws of the 1930’s. 

Before World War II, Mr. Abrams was 
counsel to the New York City Housing 
Authority and a consultant to the United 
States Housing Authority and the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority. More re- 
cently he has served as New York State 
rent administrator, as a member of the 
temporary State housing rent commis- 
sion, and as a member of Governor Har- 
riman’s interdepartmental committee on 
housing and mortgage financing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a portion of Mr. Abrams’ article. 
The article was published by the Tami- 
ment Institute of New York and appears 
in the current issue of the New Leader. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES Hovusinc: A New ProGRAM 
(By Charles Abrams) 

Twelve years after the war and 23 years 
after the Federal Government first stepped 
into the housing picture, America is no 
nearer to solving its housing problem than 
when it began. Despite billions in Federal 
commitments, we are still a Nation of home- 
hungry people; a Nation of the great un- 
housed, mis-housed or dis-housed, yearning 
to be rehoused. 

Worse still, the housing shortage is grow- 
ing more critical. Building costs rose 
another 3 percent in 1957. A house costing 
$8,000 in 1941 is priced at $20,000 today. 
Rising housing costs and interest rates, 
coupled with a dearth of mortgage funds, 
have frustrated the hopes of moderate- 
income families. New rental housing is vir- 
tually at a standstill. Slums as our 
slum dwellings are being cut up into single 
rooms into which whole families are herded. 
The millions of Negroes and other minorities 
pouring into our cities are being forced to 


pay the highest rents for the shabbiest 
cwellings, and the competition for housing 
is increasing neighborhood tensions in & 
growing number of areas. 
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In such a crisis, one would expect the 
Federal Government to be planning a hous- 
jing prograra of major proportions. Instead, 
its policies seem directed toward reducing 
the dwelling supply and intensifying the 
shortage. The Government’s tight-money 
policy continues to stifle the mortgage mar- 
ket and has made interest rates zoom. Its 
urban-renewal policy is evicting tens of 
thousands of poor families. A public-hous- 
ing program which in 1937 promised to elimi- 
nate every slum in the United States has 
peen virtually abandoned—last year, only 
35,000 units were authorized for the whole 
country, and of these only 1,610 had been 
placed under contract by June. The fed- 
erally inspired housing boom has all but 
collapsed. We need 2 million houses a year 
put are building less than a million. Of 
those being built, most are in speculative, 
scattered developments that sprawl on the 
city fringes, the traffic-snarled slums of to- 
morrow. Thanks to Government policy, 
building starts in 1957 ran 400,000 below 
1955, a year in which we built only 1,328,000 
dwellings. In 1957 FHA-VA programs de- 
signed for the middle-income family were 
off by more than 50 percent as compared to 
1955. Almost none of the housing, whether 
or not built with Government aid, is avail- 
able to migrants, minorities, low-income 
families, the elderly and the millions of 
others who need housing most. 

This is the depressing picture in American 
housing today, and it is time we took a fresh 
look at what we have done, what we are 
doing, why we have failed and what we can 
do about it. 

Up to the 1930's, the building of homes was 
a private undertaking—like selling clothes 
or vegetables. The building entrepreneur 
supplied the equity money and borrowed 
the mortgage money he needed to finance his 
job. He took the risk until a buyer came 
along or his apartments were rented. Private 
lending institutions took their risks, too, 
and lent no more than two-thirds of the 
house value to make sure their mortgages 
were secure. To finance the rest, the builder 
or owner would borrow from individual 
lenders on second mortgage at a higher inter- 

“est rate commensurate with the risk. Fami- 

lies in the lower-income groups could no 
more afford new “housing than they can 
today, and they dwelt fn slums. Because of 
rising building costs, many in the middle- 
income group could no longer afford new 
housing and lived in used dwellings. 

When the depression came, the building 
industry went into the doldrums and fore- 
closures were wiping out homeowners at 
the rate of 1,000 a day. In 1935, the Federal 
Government therefore stepped into the hous- 
ing an mortgage pictures to help prime an 
economic upturn. There was no coherent 
long-term plan to solve the housing prob- 
lem but a series of experiments, demonstra- 
tions and innovations. These aimed at put- 
ting liquid funds into the hands of the 
lending institutions by buying up their sour 
mortgages, and at encouraging them to lend 
more freely, by insuring their new mortgages 
against loss. A home bank loan system en- 
abled them to borrow on their mortgages, 
which gave them greater liquidity. The 
Government also insured deposits to encour- 
age greater deposits of savings into the mort- 
gage-lending institutions. A public-housing 
Program was set up to help the slum dweller 
and simultaneously encourage more building 
and thereby speed recovery. 

In time, however, the whole program was 
recast, Some parts disappeared; some took 
forms like urban renewal; some, like public 
housing, are slowly withering away; some, 
like the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion and the Veterans’ Administration mort- 
gage program, are recent innovations whose 
Main aim was to help out the big lending 
institutions; some, like the FHA and the 
Home Loan Bank, expanded beyond the 
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dreams of the sponsors. By the 1950’s, the 
infant housing mongrel of the New Deal had 
grown into a many-headed, full-blown brute, 
no more resembling the general welfare that 
spawned her than Hydra resembles the Mona 
Lisa. 

What had happened was that a lobby com- 
posed of builders and lenders had reshaped 
the program to suit their own interests. In 
the process, a silent revolution was effected 
in housing and mortgage financing in which 
stake and risk were removed from the ven- 
ture. The private-enterprise formula, as we 
once knew it, no longer functioned in this 
section of our economy. 

The Federal Government was now taking 
over the mortgage risk, permitting builders 
to bail out without investment, and supply- 
ing a happy dumping ground for all mort- 
gages that soured. We now had socialization 
of mortgage insurance with the FHA-VA sys- 
tems, socialization of losses by the FNMA, and 
socialization of credit aid by the Home Loan 
Bank System. While the symbols of private 
enterprise were maintained, it was no more 
like 19th-century capitalism than Karl Marx 
was like Groucho. 

The 10-percent stake of the home buyer 
was now the sole remnant of risk taking. 
Since the homebuyer was the only partici- 
pant not represented in Washington, it 
should have been no surprise that his share 
of the operation alone remained speculative 
and uninsured. 

The new dispensation proffered socialism 
for the banks and private enterprise for the 
proletariat, a full plate for those who needed 
help least and the offscourings for those who 
needed it most. A lobby campaign scuttled 
public housing as “socialism” and turned 
slum clearance into a scheme for evicting the 
Negro, the migrant, and the poor from their 
footholds. Alternative housing for the 
evicted was all but forgotten. 

Not that the housing program achieved no 

gains at all, but each gain had its offset. The 
homebuyer was enabled to acquire title for 
@ smaller downpayment and with a single 
mortgage—but he had contracted a debt for 
life. We tore down slums—but intensified 
overcrowding and its unhealthy byproducts. 
We built some housing for the middle class— 
but, as costs continued going up, we simply 
lowered the standards so that many houses 
were worse than those built in the 19th cen- 
tury. We increased the proportion of home 
ownership—but spiraled the price and the 
debt. 
' The most constructive blessing the home- 
owner received was the unanticipated gift of 
inflation. This cut mortgages in half, vin- 
dicated the FHA guarantees and ratified the 
dream that home ownership was sound. In- 
flation became the great blanket for our 
blunders and the cover for our deceits. 

As we now face a deflation of our hopes, it 
becomes plain that, even if the Eisenhower 
administration came to realize that cutting 
down housing starts means a spiraling of 
rents and home prices and even if we saw 
building zooming and mortgage money plen- 
tiful, the families who need housing most 
would not be getting it. The formulas set 
up for home construction and lending are 
simply not set up for the lower-income fam- 
ily, the middle-income family, the large fam- 
ily, the migrant, the slum dweller, the elder- 
ly—in. fact, for any of the folk who need 
housing most. 

Since the present policy is geared to the 
welfare of the greater pressures instead of 
the greater number, it seems clear that we 
need a reexamination of our basic aims and 
a program to achieve them. These aims 
should be: 

1. A housing program within the frame- 
work of our institutions. We are fundamen- 
tally a nation of private entrepreneurs ac- 
customed to risk and stake, not bounties or 
paternalism. A housing program designed to 
benefit lenders and builders primarily and 
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the American people only incidentally should. 
be as repugnant to our ideals as if we built 
schools primarily for the benefit of the con- 
tractors rather than the children. 

2. A sound homeownership structure. 
Every family should have access to sound 
ownership on reasonable terms. 

3. A sound mortgage structure. This 
means a competitive market for those who 
can pay the going interest rates and, for 
others, mortgage funds on terms within 
their means, 

4. A housing inventory offering reasonable 
freedom of choice. This requires housing for 
nonaverage as well as average families 
under a varied system of tenures including 
tenancy and cooperatives as well as owner- 
ship. 

5. A more effective building industry. This 
calls for widening the market for private 
builders so as to include low- and moderate- 
income families, a high and stable level of 
construction, and an improved product. 

6. Effective city planning. This means 
planning that will define its goals, salvage 
our cities, nourish neighborhood growth in 
cities and regions, and make our cities and 
suburbs more interesting to live in. 

7. A realistic slum-clearance program. 
Instead of wholesale demolition of shelter 
and mass eviction of the occupants, there 
should be enough new construction to make 
the slums obsolete in the long run. 

8. A socially sound public-housing pro- 
gram. This means an end to the institu- 
tionalized approach and the building of 
homes in neighborhoods—homes the occu- 
pants can take pride in and look upon as 
their own. 

9. A stabilized real-estate pattern. This 
implies a nation of socially sound communi- 
ties in place of the homogeneous formations 
with their tensions and threats to neighbor- 
hood stability. 

10. Freedom of movement. This means an 
end to social isolation in neighborhoods, of 
housing famine, of arbitrary zoning laws, 
and other restrictions that check free access 
to areas of better opportunity. 

These 10 aims should dominate our think- 
ing in housing and condition our com- 
mitments. But the trouble with all gen- 
eralizations, including these, is that they 
can too easily be corrupted when translated 
into legislation. Housing particularly lends 
itself to such corruption because of the 
complexity of its financing formulas. Yet 
if housing funds are to be used for those 
who need them most, the public must learn 
to assess these dull formulas as well as the 
eloquent promises. It must learn to dis- 
tinguish between the preamble of a law 
and its content, between promise and fact, 
between its friends like the National Hous- 
ing Conference and its foes like the real- 
estate lobby. 

In short, there must be concrete proposals 
which the public must take the trouble to 
analyze or every new program will end up 
as a handout to the pressure groups just as 
before. These proposals must therefore in- 
clude: 

A reorientation of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The Administrator of this 
superagency must assume control over his 
numerous subagencies instead of being their 
common figurehead. All the resources of 
the agencies must be harnessed to common 
objectives instead of operating in separate 
compartments, each of which is the puppet 
of a particular pressure group. The admin- 
istrator must prepare a program in harmony 
with the general welfare, believe in it and 
fight for it in Congress against the vested 
interests to which his agencies are now 
lashed and by which he is himself en- 
thralled. 

Revision of the HHFA and FHA system to 
embrace lower-income families. The most 
critical issue in housing today is the mis- 
use of Federal credit. Diversion. of: the FHA 
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credit mechanisms to the exclusive benefit 
of institutions has limited competition in 
the mortgage market, pegged interest rates 
at high levels and frozen out a large seg- 
ment of the people. The HHFA should be 
provided with an initial appropriation of 
$2 billion for direct loans to low-income 
families at interest rates ranging from zero 
to the market rate, depending on family in- 
come. A 45-year amortization and a nom- 
inal interest rate would enable poorer fam- 
ilies to buy in cities or suburbs. Family 
income under such a plan would be reexam- 
ined every 3 years and the interest rate ad- 
justed accordingly. Resale of the house 
would be subject to Government approval 
during the low-interest period. When the 
family pays the market interest rate, the 
Government would sell the mortgage on the 
private market, thereby effecting a mort- 
gage desocialization. 

The houses would be built by both private 
builders and local housing authorities. 
Private builders receiving FHA assistance 
would be required to include a specified 
number of such Federally financed low-in- 
terest dwellings in each development. If the 
builder proposed only low-interest houses, 
he would be required to include some higher- 
cost houses to make a balanced development. 
Loans could be serviced by local banks for a 


small premium or by local housing authori- . 


ties. 

This program would enable a large part of 
the low-income population to become solvent 
owners, would create a vast new market for 
builders, would open suburban land to all 
families and drain urban slums, and would 
provide jobs in the event of a major reces- 
sion, a possibility now by no means remote. 

Revision of the FHA financing scheme by 
creating a federally aided second-mortgage 
market. The FHA insurance system was 
justified in the 1930’s as a primer of mort- 
gage funds. Its case today can rest only on 
the argument that it is essential to insure 
lenders to induce them to lend at reasonable 
rates. Only a third of the mortgages made 
today are Government insured, while the 
rest are conventional, nor is there any proof 
that FHA insurance has reduced interest 
rates; in fact, the rates on uninsured first 
mortgages have often been no higher than 
the insured rate and sometimes they are 
even lower. A vast potential market exists 
for homes on reasonable terms for the grow- 
ing number of new families, for replace- 
ments due to demolition by public works, 
for migrants into the cities and for over- 
crowded families. The only market being 
tapped is the higher income group. Mort- 
gages at reasonable terms would engage the 
larger market. 

It is argued that second mortgages are an 
unsound form of financing. But second 
mortgages are unsound only when they in- 
volve extortionate bonuses, not because they 
are second mortgages. VA-insured mort- 
gages are second mortgages, and the FHA 
itself insures modernization loans on houses 
subject to first mortgages. 

We should therefore speed a return to the 
uninsured first-mortgage market supported 
by a new second-mortgage market made pos- 
sible by Government financing. The pro- 
posal would work as follows: Any owner 
would borrow what he could on a conven- 
tional first mortgage, which would be un- 
insured. The FHA’s as well as the VA's cur- 
rent role of insurer would ultimately be 
limited to areas or projects for which first- 
mortgage money was not available at reason- 
able rates. The Government would lend 
money on second mortgage directly to home- 
buyers at very low interest rates. 

Thus, the private mortgage market would 
make first-mortgage loans at 50 to 80 per- 
cent of value (as it has done in the past 
and often does now). These would not be 
insured by the Government. Direct Federal 
Joans would be needed only to supplement 
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the conventional loans so that owners could 
continue to buy with small downpayments. 
A Federal second-mortgage fund would be 
set up to provide money for these second 
mortgages. Loans would be made to the 
owner from funds borrowed at or near Gov- 
ernment rates. For example, a $10,000 house 
with an uninsured $6,000 first mortgage at 
5 percent would have a second mortgage of 
$3,000 at 3 percent. This would be equiva- 
lent to a 90-percent first mortgage at just 
under 4% percent. Such a formula would 
reduce carrying charges, including premium 
costs, widen the market for houses, release 
the Federal Government from a mortgage 
activity that has been and should be strictly 
private, and cut down the Federal involve- 
ment in guarantees. 

If we accept the fundamental principle 
that the Government should not underwrite 
risks which the private market will assume, 
we can find any number of ways to imple- 
ment the proposal. One would be to set up a 
Government mortgage bank with the same 
discount facilities as national banks. The 
bank could also borrow in the open market 
on short term and repay part of the loan 
through speeded amortization payments or 
through receipt of mortgage principal. Mid- 
dle-income families unable to pay the going 
rate would be aided by a reduced rate for 
second morigeges. 

The HHFA should also explore the possi- 
bility of an equity insurance formula under 
which owners for a premium could be in- 
sured against the risk of foreclosure through 
unemployment, illness or other prescribed 
hazards. Today, an owner who fails to meet 
a single payment loses his home. If defaults 
become widespread, the Government- or 
FHA-insured loans would undoubtedly be 
used to bail out the mortgage-lenders to the 
extent of billions. A proper equity-insur- 
ance formula would not only avoid this but 
also help the homeowner through his tem- 
porary difficulties. This type of scheme 
would be a proper use of the Federal in- 
surance function and would make hoth the 
ownership and morigage structures more 
sound. 

Rental housing for lower-income families. 
Government-aided rental housing is now 
available only for those who benefit from 
the FHA rental-housing program and for the 
tiny fraction served by the public-housing 
program. Rental housing should be an im- 
portant part of the housing inventory, serv- 
ing those unprepared or unwilling to buy. 

To make this possible, a supplemental 
rental subsidy should be given to stimulate 
the building of rental housing and reduce 
the cost to the tenant. The plan would 
work as follows: Any eligible low-income 
family would qualify for tenancy in any new 
or substantially rehabilitated building which 
had been approved as to rental and stand- 
ards. The family would receive an annual 
subsidy based upon its capacity to pay. The 
subsidy would consist of a municipal subsidy 
equal to the property tax on the house or 
apartment, plus a cash Federal subsidy. 
Thus, if the market rent for a new apart- 
ment were $30 a room, the city would issue 
a@ tax warrant to the family for, say, $7 a 
room (representing the property tax per 
room), which the family would turn over 
to the landlord as part payment (the land- 
lord could use it to pay his taxes). The 
Federal subsidy would vary with the family’s 
requirements and would represent the major 
portion of the subsidy to the family. Some 
States might join in the contribution and 
expand the range of eligible applicants, as 
New York State now supplements the Fed- 
eral low-rent housing program. 

The PHA would stimulate the builder to 
earmark a portion of his project for rental 
units for this program. Families eligible 
for the subsidy could, however, apply also 
in approved buildings which have conven- 
tional financing. Applications for the sub- 
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sidies would be processed by local housing 
authorities or other public agencies. The 
subsidies would be reduced or discontinued 
as family incomes increased, and examina- 
tions into income would be made no more 
often than every 3 years. 

The subsidy should not be payable on old 
buildings, because a primary aim would be 
to encourage more and better construction 
of new houses. 

Families displaced by urban renewal, i. e,, 
subsidized slum clearance by private build- 
ers, would be eligible for the subsidy and 
would now have access to private rather than 
institutional public-housing projects in eco. 
nomically balanced communities. 

We should have learned in the last 40 
years that a sound housing program is vital 
irrespective of emergency, whether it be de- 
pression, defense, war, or reconstruction. 
Housing can no more be curtailed than food 
or clothing. It is time, therefore, that a 
program was planned for the long range 
and fulfilled irrespective of private pressures 
and vested interests. It is also time we 
realized that, despite our technological su- 
periority in other respects, we remain an 
underdeveloped nation in housing. The 
poorest village in India or Africa has at least 
the advantages of ownership, a more clem- 
ent climate, trees, and a community; an 
African mud hut is far superior to a one- 
room Harlem flat into which a whole family 
has been herded. 

As the Duchess told Alice, “Everything's 
got a moral if you only can find it,” and per- 
haps Gibbon the historian suggested that 
moral when he said, “All that’s human must 
retrograde if it does not advance.” In the 
pivotal areas of shelter, community and 
family life, we have not advanced but have 


’ fallen back. 





Will Basic Research Be Shortchanged 
Again? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Hilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include an 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
of January 7, 1958, by William H. 
Stringer, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Monitor. 

What we are tragically lagging be- 
hind in is basic research. Time after 
time, since I have been in the Congress, 
I have stressed this fatal lag, speaking 
from the information and on the au- 





- thority of the world-renowned scientists 


of the University of Chicago, whose out- 
standing contribution to nuclear study 
and atomic power development is known 
to everyone. 

Mr. Stringer suggests that even in the 
present climate radiated by sputnik, 
basie research again will be short- 
changed. I hope my colleagues will read 
his article, which follows: 

Basic RESEARCH—INDISPENSABLE STUFF 

(By William H. Stringer) 

WasHINncTON.—Has the United States yet 

learned its lesson on basic research? Has it 


learned that- this is the indispensable “seed 
corn” from which all technological advance 


- grows—all the undreamed-of products of neW 


industry, all the military weapons of tomor- 


- 
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row, all of mankind’s brave flights beyond 
the horizons of atmosphere and gravitation? 

Has the United States, which historically 
has specialized in applied research and mass 
production while keeping basic research as a 
penny-pinched stepchild, realized that pri- 
mary research must be fostered, nurtured— 
and really adequately financed? 

In the first burst of urgency after the sput- 
niks the future looked good. The Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee spoke reassur- 
ingly. ‘The word went round that the Penta- 
gon was restoring all the sharply curtailed 
pasic research funds. 

But closer scrutiny shows that there is still 
need for vigilance on this front. In some 
sectors the picture is indeed improving. Yet 
over at the Naval Research Laboratory, where 
the defense-vital, prestige-laden projects for 
rocket sounding of the upper atmosphere 
and for satellite exploration of outer space 
are carried forward; there is no assurance of 
necessary funds beyond the end of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, which closes 
with December 1958. 

It is at the naval labs, and at cooperating 
laboratories and stations maintained by the 
Army, the Air Force, and the universities, 
that the fundamental research goes for- 
ward—or should go forward—into upper- 
atmosphere pressures, winds, magnetic 
fields, and temperatures. The fantastic 
aurora, the air glow, cosmic rays, solar radia- 
tion, meteoric dust—these are probed and 
searched out, or should be. Experimenta- 
tion moves forward in rocket materials, 
gravitation, telemetering—or should move 
forward. 

Today this research is adequately pro- 
gramed and funded through 1958. But 
right now new rockets, new experimental 
equipment, new “hardware” should be 
ordered for next year. And it can’t be yet 
because, as usual, there is an inadequate, 
catch-as-catch-can assurance of money. 

The research scientists who man such 
projects are hopefully awaiting the admin- 
istration’s new budget.. Over at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, through which 
a major share of Government support for 
basic research is funneled but where last 
year’s budget permitted support for only 
one-third of all the meritorious proposals 
received from across the Nation, there is a 
special amount of encouragement. 

The White House has indicated that the 
new budget for fiscal 1959 will atk for suffi- 
cient funds to permit two-thirds of next 
year’s meritorious research projects to 
be financed. This is a big step forward— 
if the budget isn’t later pruned by the Bud- 
get Bureau, and if Congress votes the 
money. 

The United States spent approximately 
$435 million on basic research in 1953, 
the last year for which exact figures are 
available. The Federal Government, indus- 
try, the universities, and foundations all 
contributed. This is just about one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the then gross national pro- 
duction of $363 billion. 

Besides a. historic apathy, two other pit- 
falls harass basic research. One is the fact 
that whereas the universities do excellently 
in research, some of today’s problems such 
a8 space exploration are too ‘big for them to 
carry forward alone. The other is that when 
the Government does take on basic re- 
search—as at the Pentagon—funds are regu- 
larly stripped away to finance more imme- 
diate applied research and development pro- 
‘grams. Missiles get priority over space 
Soundings. , 

Yet basic research always fructifies eventu- 
ally into tangible values. When Roentgen 
Was fiddling with his X-rays in 1895, he little 
imagined that they would save millions on 
Millions of dollars in detecting structural 
flaws in steel. Space and upper-atmosphere 
Probings today will likely result in weather 
control tomorrow, in new energy sources,: 
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new defense weapons, new materials per- 
fected—and perhaps even vital minerals 
from the moon. 

Says Dr. Homer E. Newell, natural science 
program coordinator for project Vanguard: 
“A sound basic research program now will 
provide our children with an up-to-date ap- 
plied research and development program a 
generation from now. If we fail to support 
basic research adequately, we will leave our 
children scientifically bankrupt. Everything 
we hear and read about Soviet science indi- 
cates that the Russians understand these 
things and are supporting basic research 
strongly.” 

ow can basic research be kept in the 
forefront of national attention? For one 
thing, it might be distinctly worth while if 
the Johnson preparedness subcommittee, in 
writing its alertness report, called in a basic 
research scientist or two to sit in with its 
staff, just to make certain that basic research 
isn’t short-changed again. 





Fur Flying on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Brooklyn Tablet, under date of De- 
cember 14, 1957: 

Fur FLYING ON EDUCATION 


The Council for Basic Education recently 
held its first annual meeting, while the Na- 
tional Education Association observed the 
100th year of its existence. The NEA has a 
full-time staff of more than 400 and a mem- 
bership in the neighborhood of 700,000. The 
CBE has a staff of 3 persons and a member- 
ship of about 800. 

There are differences between these organ- 
izations other than those of age and size. 
The Council for Basic Education believes 
that reform is badly needed in American 
public schools, that too much time and en- 
ergy are dissipated on fripperies and periph- 
eral interests, and not nearly enough de- 
voted to sound instruction on basic subjects. 

The NEA is an educationist horse of dif- 
ferent color and timber. Some notion of its 
nature can be gleaned from the fact that it 
had not exactly greeted the advent of the 
CBE with cordiality. The retiring CBE ex- 
ecutive secretary, Harold L. Clapp, referred 
to this difficulty in his report to the first 
annual meeting. 

He said that the CBE stood ready to organ- 
ize community school surveys which would 
disclose the attachment of any system to 
high standards and survey the effectiveness 
of educational content and method. 

“To date,” he continued, “there have been 
no takers, and an officer of the NEA has 
warned us, in print, that if we do attempt 
@ survey anywhere, the educational fur is 
going tofiy. Well, lots of things in the field 
of education are much too fuzzy. Perhaps 
a loss of fur, here and there, would tend to 
bring out the bare facts of education.” 

Evidently the NEA has some disposition 
not only to protect its monopoly position in 
education but to safeguard the schools which 
adhere to its cherished progressive uotions 
from too searching scrutiny. It has re- 
mained for a Scotsman, Colm Brogan, writ- 
ing in a British newspaper, the Daily Tele- 
graph of London, to submit the most pene- 
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trating appraisal of the NEA and its stand- 
pat dogma that has come to hand. 


OPPOSED TO CLASSICAL LEARNING 


Mr. Brogan says that, with its age and ex- 
tensive membership, the NEA can certainly 
contend it has arrived, but that there is “a 
growing body of American opin which 
fervently wishes that it would now depart.” 
Inasmuch as it is egalitarian, he says, it is 
and must be anti-intellectual, assuming that 
if all children are created equal, all are en- 
titled to such credit certificates from the 
schools as they deem it convenient to ac- 
quire, “without, in the process, learning any- 
thing particular about anything at all.” 

“The NEA,” Mr. Brogan writes, “has been 
particularly hostile to classical and academic 
learning to an extent that has made the 
teaching of Latin seem like an un-American 
activity. This does not mean that the NEA 
is devoted to the highly relevant disciplines 
of the materialistic present. Algebra is not 
favored, and one of the NEA’s leaders, Mr. 
Wesley, considers that arithmetic and geog- 
raphy throw no light on the ‘great moral, 
social, and political issues of the day.’” 

Mr. Brogan further observes, “The NEA’s 
philosophers believe that if there is any sub- 
ject which some children can do and some 
cannot do, then the subject should be 
thrown out of the curriculum; that subject 
is necessarily a relic of feudalism.” 

His most hopeful observation is that “not 
all American State primary schools are as 
bad as the NEA would like them to be 
There are many practical-minded and sen- 
sible teachers in these schools who are anx- 
ious to do a useful day’s work if only their 
supervisors will allow them.” 

Many of these judgments will be confirmed 
by parents from their own experience. 
Soviet scientific accomplishments and the 
character of Russian public education upon 
which they are grounded have recently 
caused much soul searching about whether 
American public school content, emphasis, 
and method are valid. It seems to us that 
the case of the Council for Basic Education 
has already advanced a long way toward 
proof, and that, as Mr. Brogan says, the 
educationist school represented by the NEA 
is about to learn the old rule of physics that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite. 





The Late Honorable August H. Andresen 


SPEECH 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Minnesota [Mrs. Knutson]. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved and shocked to hear 
about the death of my good friend and 
colleague, AuGusT H. ANDRESEN. Not 
only did we come from the same State 
but we were members of the same com- 
mittee. That of course is where I 
learned to know AuGuUsT ANDRESEN. He 
was a very strong individualist, but I 
enjoyed talking to him because I appre- 
ciated his courtesies to me, a new mem- 
ber of the committee. He especially en- 
deared himself to me on several occa- 
sions when I went out to visit his dis- 
trict to speak. He always said, “Well, 
Cova, don’t be too hard on me.” I al- 
ways brought his greetings and good 
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wishes to the district, and I know his 
people loved to héar from him. 

My sympathies go to his whole family 
and those who loved him. I know we 
are going to miss him in our committee 
and in the House. 





Dairy Associations Continue To Protest 
Mr. Benson’s Proposal To Lower Dairy 
Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, letters 
coming in to my office indicate a grow- 
ing voice of protest to Mr. Benson’s pro- 
posal to lower dairy price supports on 
April 1 as he now plans it. Under unan- 
imous consent, I insert another group of 
letters and comments from associations 
representing hundreds of member pro- 
ducers: 

MINNESOTA DaIRY 
Propucts ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, January 3, 1958. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. KNuTSON: Enclosed are copies 
ef letters which are in relation to the price- 
support pregram of the USDA for dairy 
products. 

We hope that Secretary Benson will see fit 
to reconsider this proposed reduction in 
support prices or that the Congress will see 
fit to pass such legislation as to provide an 
adequate income for the dairy farmers. 

We urge your active support in obtaining 
their fair share of the national economy. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. Farrar, 
Executive Secretary. 
JANUARY 2, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BFNSon, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. BENSON: We operate a cheese- 
manufacturing business in St. Croix County, 
Wis. We have never sold a pound of cheese 
under the support program to the Govern- 
ment. Like many of our neighbors, our en- 
tire production goes into the “small styles” 
and are sold to jobbers and wholesalers and 
by them to retailers. We have always felt 
that every effort should be made for such 
production to go into direct consumption 
rather than into Government warehouses. 
As you are no doubt aware, our prices are 
based on the Plymouth Cheese Board rather 
than the support price. 

We wish to call to your attention four 
points in relation to your announcement of 
lowering of the support price for dairy prod- 
ucts for the production year beginning April 
1, 1958. 

1. We protest this proposed drop in the 
support price for dairy products, as it will 
adversely affect dairy producers. We espe- 
cially object particularly if the price of fluid 
milk under Federal orders are not lowered 
correspondingly. We regret the fact that 
this decision to lower support prices was 
played up in its news release as a break for 
consumers and the support program as un- 
necessary expense in the form of a subsidy 
to the dairy farmers. 
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2. That the announcement was made s0 
far ahead of the effective date that to plants 
producing cheese and other dairy products 
going into domestic consumption will have 
to sell 3 months of their products at the 
new price and be required by competition to 
pay the old price for milk through March 31. 
In other words, being based on the Plymouth 
board, our selling price will fall immediately. 
This was true in 1954, and the Plymouth 
cheese market on December 26, 1957, fell 
one-half cent on the two principal styles for 
consumer use, namely, Daisies and Longhorn. 
This fall took place purely as a result of your 
announcement, as both styles are both in 
short supply and the market was firm. We 
cannot see any reason to make this an- 
nouncement prior to February 15, except for 
political reasons. This announcement will 
increase the Government purchase of cheese 
under the support program between now and 
March 31, as all levels of the cheese trade 
through retailers, jobbers, and wholesalers 
will now carry only hand-to-mouth stocks, 
or in some cases no stock at all. This will 
result in a drop in demand and total con- 
sumption as well as price, and these factories 
will be forced to make items which can be 
sold to the Government under the support 
program, namely, Cheddars. Thereby much 
cheese will go unnecessarily into Government 
warehouses instead of onto consumer tables. 

3. It is our understanding that the new 
support prices for individual dairy products 
will be determined and announced sometime 
after February 15 when a new determination 
of parity will be made. At that time we 
earnestly request that the prices be so set 
that returns to milk producers will be the 
same regardless of the products manufac- 
tured. For some time in the past cheese 
has been underpriced in relation to butter 
powder. Apparently this was done delib- 
erately by your Department on the basis that 
milk should be driven out of the cheese fac- 
tories into the butter-powder plants. The 
reason given being administrative conven- 
ience in the disposing of surplus dairy 
products. It is obvious that equal effort in 
the disposing of cheese has not been made 
as has been done in the disposing of butter 
and milk powder. 

4. It is the experience in our area that 
lowering the support price and, therefore, 
the entire price structure of all the milk sold, 
will not reduce the amount of milk produced. 
In our area milk producers require a certain 
income to meet living costs and other costs 
and can, therefore, be expected to increase 
their production at least by percentage that 
their prices fall. We also know that in our 
area retailers will not drop their price from 
existing levels even though wholesale levels 
will fall as much as 244 cents in the case of 
cheese. This proposed drop in the support 
price, at least as it pertains to cheese, will 
lower dairy producers income on all his milk; 
not just in that part sold for support pur- 
poses. Retail prices will not drop materially 
and, therefore, consumption will not be in- 
creased. 

It is our considered opinion that maintain- 
ing the present support level will bring pro- 
duction into balance quicker than the low- 
ered percentage now contemplated. Also tax 
revenues from the dairy producers will fall 
sharply, probably for more than the costs 
of the support program. 

Yours very truly, 
WIssoTA CHEESE CG, INC., 
R. R. Farrar, President. 
January 2, 1958, 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Benson: The Minnesota Dairy 
Products Association, which represents some 
40,000 milk producers in the State of Min- 
nesota, vigorously Opposes your proposed 
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reduction in the support prices of manu. 
facturing milk for the marketing year be. 
ginning April 1, 1958. We feel that such a 
drop will exaggerate the already serious 
financial difficulties of our producer mem- 
bers. 

The position of milk going into manufac. 
tured products is already critical and costs 
are continuing to rise. We particularly pro- 
test the fact that much of our surplus of 
manufactured dairy products is the result 
of excessively high fluid milk prices under the 
marketing orders. These high 
prices have and continue to encourge milk 
production in these Federal market ordering 
areas beyond bottling needs. The surplus 
has to be made in manufactured products, 

We urge you to reconsider your action and 
take steps designed to improve the financial 
position of our dairy farmers rather than to 
harm them further. 

Yours very truly, 

MINNESOTA DaiIRY PropUCTs Asso- 
CIATION, 

R. R. Farrar, Executive Secretary. 





JANUARY 2, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, - 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BENSON: The Minnesota Cheese 
Industries Association, at their recent an- 
nual meeting, confirmed their stand of previ- 
ous years. They believe that the support 
price should not be lowered. They also be- 
lieve that the relative position of cheese 
in the price-support program should be 
maintained at a just and equitable level as 
compared to the support.price for butter 
powder, if support prices are to be changed 
as_indicated in the announcement of Thurs- 
day, December 19, 1957, for the crop year 
beginning April 1, 1958. It is the very de- 
termined position of the Minnesota Cheese 
Industries Association that the readjusted 
support price for butter powder as well a: 
to cheese be all lowered on a uniform basis. 
Cheese is already at a price disadvantage as 
compared to the butter-powder price. The 
cheese industries has only one request and 
that is a uniform and fair treatment along 
with other supported dairy products. 

It is our understanding that the intent 
of Congress in setting up the support pro- 
gram was to return to the dairy producers 
a certain percentage of parity through the 
support of milk at wholesale. It is recog- 
nized that the United States Department 
of Agriculture is charged with this support 
of milk at wholesale and has discretionary 
powers as to products purchased under the 
support program. An effort has been made 
to support cheese at a relatively low ievel 
in an attempt to drive milk out of cheese 
factories into other products, namely butter 
powder. This administrative attempt ig- 
nored the basic intent of the program to re- 
turn to the dairy producers a percentage of 
parity regardless of the products manu- 
factured. ‘This underpricing was partially 
corrected by a three-fourths cents per 
pound adjustment on April 1, 1956. During 
the past several months there have been @ 
number of feelers put out to pave the way 
to again widen the spread to the disadvan- 
tage of cheese and those dairy farmers whose 
milk goes into manufacturing of cheese. The 
administrative reasoning for their attempt 
to divert milk from cheese plants has been 
on the basis of administrative ease, and con- 
venience for members of the tment’s 
disposal program. This is on the basis that 
butter and milk powder are easily disposed 
of through various giveaway and similar 
programs. In the case of cheese, however, 
the problem is somewhat more difficult and 
on this basis they are attempting to dis- 
courage production of cheese. 

Therefore, the Minnesota Cheese Indus- 
tries Association, and we are sure the cheese 
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industry of the United States, requests that 
when new commodity support prices are an- 
nounced for the crop year beginning April 
1, 1958, the relative price will be fair and 
equitable and that the dairy farmer will re- 
ceive the same percentage of parity regard- 
less of the dairy products manufactured. 
Yours very truly, 
MINNESOTA CHEESE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION, 
R. R. FARRAR, 
Executive Secretary. 
[From the St. Paul office, National 
Creameries Association ] 


To Our Members: 

Immediately upon receipt of information 
with respect to Secretary Benson’s proposal 
to reduce dairy price supports for the mar- 
keting year starting next April 1, we sent 
him the following telegram: 

“On behalf of 260,000 producers of manu- 
facturing milk we protest vehemently your 
proposal for a drastic reduction in dairy 
price supports. Consistently you have up- 
held high prices for fluid milk under Fed- 
eral marketing orders while steadily reduc- 
ing support prices of manufacturing milk, 

“despite the face that the fluid milksheds are 
contributing so heavily to dairy surpluses. 
Dairy farmers producing manufacturing milk 
are already in serious financial difficulties 
because of rising costs, and your proposal 
will further accentuate the disparity between 
their position and that of other economic 
entities of our national life. We urge you 
to reconsider your action and take steps de- 
signed to improve the financial position of 
our dairy farmers rather than to do them 
further harm.” 

Coincidentally, Mr. Reed, of the Washing- 
ton office, got in touch with a number of 
dairy State Senators and Representatives, 
with a view of securing legislation designed 
to circumvent the Secretary’s proposed re- 
duction. Whether such legislation can be 
secured appears at the present time to be 
uncertain, 

It seems to us that Mr. Benson is not on 
very firm ground in reducing prices of manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat (for this is 
what it amounts to), while he is so tolerant 
of high prices for fluid milk. Furthermore 
even the 8379 million which the dairy pro- 
gram cost the Federal Government last year 
does not loom very large in comparison with 
the billions which the President so blithely 
allocates for foreign aid. Perhaps the suspi- 
ion may be justified that foreign recipients 
of those billions managed to waste a fair 
share of $379 million if, indeed, a less polite 
term might not be in order. 

Whatever justification there may be for 
Mr. Benson’s action on the grounds of cost 
or ultimate value to the dairy farmer, is 
largely negated by his inconsistency in treat- 
ment of fluid milk and manufacturing milk 
producers. ‘ 

NCA will make a determined effort to se- 
Cure passage of two bills which will free 
manufacturing milk producers from the 
machinations of politicians, whether they be 
in Congress, the Department of Agriculture, 


or farmer organizations. One of those pieces « 


of legislation is a bill already in Congress, 
known as the National Milk Sanitation Act, 
while the other has not yet been formu- 
lated, but will have as its objective the tying 
of manufacturing milk prices to the price 
of class A milk which goes into bottles for 
household distribution. 
W. A. Gorpon, 
NCA Secretary. 
[From the Washington office, National 
Creameries Association] 


The Secretary has done it again. In spite 
of many indications to the contrary, the 
Secretary announced a reduction in price- 
support levels for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat to 75 percent of parity. Support 
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levels for our products this year are at 83 
percent of parity for manufacturing milk, 
and 80 percent for butterfat. 

Since NCA is protesting this action of 
Benson, I will devote this short letter to some 
comments as to the statement of the Secre- 
tary announcing the reduction in supports 
and his reasons for the reduction. 

The reasons advanced by the Secretary 
are, in my opinion, excuses—not reasons. 
He states that “careful study of the whole 
dairy situation, including discussion with 
industry representatives and advisory com- 
mittees, indicates that adjusting supports to 
the 75-percent level will be in the best inter- 
ests of the dairy industry.” 

What industry representatives and advisory 
committees? If the Secretary has had such 
advice from so-called or self-appointed in- 
dustry leaders here in Washington, who are 
they? If the advisory committees are giving 
the Secretary such advice, it is time that the 
Congress and the rest of us interested in 
the welfare of the dairy farmer took a look 
at these committees to ascertain just who 
they are and who in fact they represent. 

We, in the National Creameries Associa- 


“tion, have steered clear of involvement with 


these industry committees that allegedly 
advise the Secretary, on the basis that all 
too often such committees have the tend- 
ency to become the creature of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and tend to be talked 
into adopting the position the Department 
desires. 

In his announcement, the Secretary states 
school-milk programs, brucellosis cleanup, 
aid in promotion and merchandising pro- 
grams, culling cows, and the like. 

Now, of course, such programs are lauda- 
ble, but if anyone thinks that they will 
counteract the drastic reduction in manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat price supports, 
he is in for a savage disillusionment. These 
programs never were designed to take the 
place of the price-support program, and 
they never will as direct contributors to 
maintenance of the price level for manufac- 
turing milk and butterfat. 

Surpluses this year have not been nearly 
as heavy as in the past. Purchases for the 
marketing years will run 5 percent of total 
production as compared to 4 percent last 
year. 

Problems of disposition of dairy surpluses 
acquired by the Government have been 
largely solved. As of November 30, the De- 
partment lists available stocks of dairy com- 
modities at 30 million pounds of butter, 25 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk, and 178 
million pounds of cheese. The administra- 
tion has already made known the fact that 
it is going to ask for a large increase in for- 
eign aid next year, so as far as foreign dis- 
position is concerned, the situation should 
be even better this coming year than it was 
this year. 


To manufacturing milk and butterfat pro- 
ducers, some of the statements of the Secre- 
tary in which he attempts to justify his 
program of price reduction are most irri- 
tating. 

He states, “All indications are that we will 
surely have the adequate supply Congress 
has set as the goal in the controlling legis- 
lation.” 

Ever since Secretary Benson assumed office 
in 1953, the spread between manufacturing 
milk and fluid milk prices has been increas- 
ing. This spread is now the highest on 
record, well over $2 per hundredweight, in 
favor of fluid milk. Fluid milk prices in 
the United States are determined very 
largely by prices the Secretary fixes under the 
fluid milk orders. 

Now, we in NCA should not be adverse to 
our colleagues in the fluid-milk markets 
securing adequate prices, even high prices, as 
long as these do not cause a slopover of sur- 
plus milk into our markets. Yet the fact re- 
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mains that, with most of the fluid milk 
markets under the orders swimming in sur- 
plus milk, the Secretary has continued to 
maintain these prices higher relatively than 
he doés manufacturing milk and butterfat 
prices. Apparently adequate supply means 
whatever the Secretary wants it to mean. 
Fluid milk markets, heavily burdened with 
surplus, still must have high prices to main- 
tain an adequate supply. When manufac- 
tured dairy products get in surplus, the cri- 
terion of adequate supply is used by the De- 
partment to cut our price supports. 


The announcement of the Secretary tries 
to curry favor with city consumers by 
pointing out his action will mean lower 
prices, not only for butter and cheese but 
also for fluid milk. Maybe, but I would bet 
that there is a splurge of amendments to the 
orders increasing the fluid milk differential 
over manufacturing milk prices, and that 
when the smoke clears away, fluid milk pro- 
ducers take no reduction. Also, we can rest 
assured that labor and distributors will be 
working to see to it that any reduction in 
the prices they could charge consumers due 
to reduction in the manufacturing milk 
prices to which fluid milk prices are tied in 
many markets, will be passed to them rather 
than to consumers. 


The Secretary stated that the reduction in 
price supports would amount to about 2.5 
cents per pound of butter, 2.5 cents per 
pound of cheese, and about one-half cent per 
quart of fluid milk. Reductions in fluid milk 
just will not take place. But why is the 
Secretary silent about the reductions that 
will be made in the purchase price for nonfat 
dry milk? Is it that the Department has 
plans for changing the price-support pro- 
gram in such manner that it has not yet de- 
termined just where it is going in respect to 
dry milk? 

The failure to mention nonfat dry milk 
purchase’ prices seems to your Washington 
Representative to be startingly conspicu- 
ous. The Department is just not in the habit 
of making such omissions unless there is 
something behind it. What could be behind 
this startling failure to even mention nonfat 
ary milk support levels? Naturally, as is 
proper, the Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees do not tell me their plans. But 
maybe we can piece the deal together. 

We know that last year the purchase speci- 
fications for the first time carried a maximum 
bacteria count of 300 million per dry gram. 
We also know that under the school-lunch 
and small-package program, the maximum 
was set at 75 million per dry gram. It has 
also been common knowledge that a great 
deal of further experimentation and re- 
search has been going on with respect to the 
direct microscopic count. 

it would be my opinion that the Depart- 
ment is fretting over the problem as to what 
maximum bacteria count it is going to put 
in the price support purchase specifications 
this year. Undoubtedly, they have been giv- 
ing this matter serious consideration. It is 
quite probable that, when the purchase spec- 
ifications are announced for this year, we 
will find that the Department has made a 
sharp reductioh in permissible bacteria 
count for milk that can be sold to the CCC 
under the price-support program. It is even 
possible that several different levels of bac- 
teria count will be set forth in the purchase 
specifications, with differentials established 
between the lower count milk and the higher 
count milk. Of course, under such a pro- 
gram, as was the case this year, milk too high 
in count to meet the purchase specs would 
not be eligible for price-support purchases. 

If such a change is made in the purchase 
specifications under the price-support pro- 
gram, we can rest assured that in time these 
will find their way into the USDA dry-milk 
standards. At the annual convention of the 
American Dry Milk Institute last April, Her- 
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bert Forest told us in a very straightforward 
and conscientious manner that he did not 
think it was possible for his inspectors con- 
tinuing to pass commodity as extra grade 
milk when it was not even eligible for pur- 
chase under the price-support program. So, 
we see how closely related these things are. 
In any event, if probable changes in the pur- 
chase specifications are later on followed by 
changes in the USDA dry-milk standards, the 
industry will have the opportunity to study 
them and discuss them with the Department 
before they are placed in effect. 

Our members can rest assured we are not 
going to let this price-support matter rest. 
Actions we take in the Congress to correct 
the situation will be reported to you fully 
as they develop. 

Although the action of the Secretary 
rather takes the fine glow off the Christmas 
season for all of us, your Washington office 
hopes that you had a Merry Christmas and 
that the New Year will bring you health and 
happiness. b 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL CREAMERIES 
ASSOCIATION, 
OTIe M. REED, 
Washington Representative. 





R. T. Cragin Ends 50 Years in Real 
Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr.MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to place in the REcorD 
an article which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of January 4 about my 
good friend, Raymond T. Cragin. I have 
known Mr. Cragin and his charming wife 
for many years and know that he has 
contributed probably more than any 
other individual to the real property 
planning and organization of Greater 
Cleveland. I am scrry to hear of his re- 
tirement but know that it is well earned, 
and that his name will long be remem- 
bered in real estate annals. The article 
follows: 

R. T. CracGiIn Enps 50 YEARS IN REAL ESTATE 
(By Adin C. Rider) 

Raymond T. Cragin, senior member of the 
realty firm of Cragin, Lang, Free & Co., this 
week completed 50 years of continuous activ- 
ity in the real estate business. 

As sales negotiator and realty appraiser, 
Cragin has effected transfer of many large 
downtown properties and completed several 
major plant transactions involving large 
Cleveland industries. 

He is widely known here ds organizer and 
founder of the Real Property Inventory of 
Greater Cleveland and for the prominent 
part he played in the formation of the Re- 
gional Planning Commission. 

Cragin entered the real estate business in 
1907 after graduation from Central High 
School. He started as an office boy in the 
offices of the late Daniel R. Taylor in the 
Williamson Building. At that time Taylor 
was known as the dean of real estate in 
Cleveland, and for years he was frequently 
referred to as “Uncle Dan Taylor.” 

Following the death of Taylor several years 
later, Cragin continued to do business under 
his own name. 
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In 1931 he formed a partnership with 
Warren Morris, now a partner in the firm of 
Ostendorf-Morris Co., and the company be- 
came known as Cragin, Morris & Co. After 
several years the partnership was dissolved 
and Laurence H. Lang became a member of 
the firm under the name of Cragin, Lang & 
Co. In 1951 Robert L. Free became a mem- 
ber of the company, which became known 
by its present name, Cragin, Lang, Free & 
Co. 

In 1932 Cragin founded the Real Property 
Inventory and served as its president for 18 
years. The unique organization, which 
gathers local statistics relating to popula- 
tion, business and real property, has been 
acclaimed by business and government 
leaders throughout the country for provid- 
ing Cleveland with information about itself 
to an extent unequaled by any other large 
city in the Nation. 

At the time of its founding, Cragin in- 
vited Howard Whipple Green to assume ac- 
tive direction of the institute. Today, as 
RPI director, Green is known throughout 
the country as an outstanding specialist in 
local statistics. 

In 1912, with the real estate almost to- 
tally unorganized and unrestricted, Cragin, 
then 24, addressed the Louisville convention 
of.the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards to initiate and urge support of 
license legislation to self-impose public reg- 
ulations on the real-estate business. This 
accounts for the fact that today Cragin is 
freequently referred to as the father of the 
real-estate license. 

In 1947 Cragin was instrumental in form- 
ing the Regional Planning Commission, de- 
signed to provide county governments and 
municipalities with facilities for coordina- 
tion of city planning. He served as presi- 
dent of the commission from 1947 until 1953. 

In 1953, because of ill health, Cragin re- 
linquished all extracurricular activities with 
the exception of trusteeships in Huron Road 
Hospital and the Federation of Realty 
Interests. 

Cragin likes to recall his participation in 
a Federal program to determine valuation of 
all railroads, started in 1916 and lasting sev- 
eral years, during which he personally ap- 
praised the lands of several railroads in 
various metropolitan counties and ports in 
Chio. Properties appraised, he said, ranged 
in value all the way from less than $100 to 
more than $125,000 an acre. 

In the depression years of the 1930's 
Cragin was called upon by Ohio to aid the 
State in determining the solvency of many 
life insurance companies:by personal review 
and valuation of their properties and mort- 
gage loan accounts. 

Cragin, whose firm is at 650 National 
City-E Sixth Building, is a past president of 
the Cleveland Real Estate Board and a 
former vice president and director of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
He was one of the organizers, in 1911, of 
the Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards. 





August Andresen 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the death of Aucust ANDRE- 
SEN we have lost a valued Member of 


this House. The dairy farmers, partic- 
ularly in the great dairyland of the 
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Midwest, have lost a great friend and 
champion of their interests. At this 
time when the dairy farmer faces his 
greatest challenge, this loss is particu- 
larly great. We will sorely miss his 
sound counsel in dealing with the agri- 
cultural problem facing the Nation. 

I feel a personal loss, Mr. Speaker, 
because to me, AUGUST ANDRESEN was a 
close friend and adviser. 


May his soul rest in peace. 





Address by Hon. Emanuel Celler, of New 
York, at the American Nobel Anni- 
versary Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
given by me at the American Nobel an- 
niversary dinner, in New York City, Jan- 
uary 11, 1958: 


I address this distinguished group of indi- 
viduals who, in many distinct areas, have 
underscored the wondrous gift of mind and 
heart given to man. I have used the word 
“wondrous” as the most apt in the literally 
hundreds of adjectives I have considered and 
rejected. Is it because most of us have put 
away the sense of wonder that we have lost 
our way in a grating world of international 
rivalries, of clashing hates and prejudices, 
of poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy? 
For all is not best in this best of all ‘possible 
worlds. 


“Wonder” is a word compounded of and by 
the inquiring mind, the search, examination 
not only of facts but of self, the recognition 
that the making of a choice is an unavoid- 
able responsibility. All these and more re- 
side in wonder. Complacency,. smugness, 
self-righteousness, can find no habitat in the 
heart and mind which constantly asks 
“Why?” 

We in the United States are presently 
being pushed to the border of. hysteria with 
the advent of sputniks. National vanity, as 
distinguished from pride, and national fear 
are mixed together to send us into hasty 
improvisations and makeshift planning. If 
the East and West, in deadly embrace, are 
not to annihilate each other, one or the 
other must unclinch. It matters not who 
unclasps first. May I quote one of our 
ronored speakers here this evening—the 


Honorable Lester B. Pearson, of Canada. He. 


said recently, “The grim fact is that we pre- 
pare for war like precocious giants and for 
peace like retarded pigmies.” “What I plead 
for,” he added, “is not a spectacular meeting 
of a Big Two or a Big Three or a Big Four at 
the summit, where the footing is precarious 
and the winds blow hard, but for a frank, 
serious and complete exchange of views— 
especially between Moscow and Washing- 
ton—through diplomatic and political chan- 
nels.” Perhaps’ some of the. answer lies in 
following Mr. Pearson’s advice. Mayhap both 
East and West would then unclinch together. 
The lack of emphasis on basic research, the 
dearth of scientists, the interservice rivalry 
we are so frantically discussing today, are 
not conditions we never before suspected. 
We have talked about these deficiencies for 
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over a decade. We knew that the Soviet 
Union, as had we, had set itself high tech- 
nological goals to be translated into satellites 
and missiles. Why, therefore, are we now 
reacting with shock and hysteria? Obviously, 
the reason must be in the nature of self- 
excuse because we were comfortable in our 
inertia and complacency. We failed to 
wonder. 

I say that the Western World is on the 
verge of an even greater tragedy. “I have no 
doubt that the free world will succeed in 
matching Soviet technological strength. We 
who can put fins on automobiles can put 
them successfully on missiles. We, too, shall 
place a satellite in orbit. I have no doubt 
that the sudden emphasis on training in 
science will produce more scientists. But 
after that, what? Is our thinking to be 
perpetuation of hates, translated into match- 
ing and outmatching the possession of 
weapons of destruction? Is this genera- 
tion, and the generations to come, to live in 
the climate of fear and rivalry? Are our 
incentives to be fashioned to outhate and 
outrival? 

That we must have strength as a deterrent 
Ido not question. I have no quarrel with 
the concept that science and scientific think- 
ing must go forward. But I ask, “Toward 
what end?” How hard and clear is our na- 
tional thinking on the political and social 
frontiers? Are we saying that war is the 
only answer? If we are, then let us be hon- 
est about it, for we seem to be providing no 
other answers. 

Just now there is danger in this country 
that we may be panicked into a deification 
of science and scientists. Of what avail if 
all our emphasis were placed on the training 
of scientists without men of learning, scope, 
and humanity to make the policy that puts 
to use the ingenuity of science? Science, 
basic and applied, yes. But, also history, 
diplomacy, geopolitics, languages, philosophy, 
demography, geography, political science. 
What we really must have in the interests of 
world peace is a balance between emphasis 
on science and emphasis on the humanities. 
Nor are these emphases by any means mu- 
tually exclusive. I repeat, scientists as such 
do not and should not make policy, and pol- 
icy is what we sadly lack today. Good policy 
is born out of knowledge and the ability to 
correlate and the ability to know what is or 
what is not important. 3 

We are confronted with the flaring up of 
nationalism in the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. We are confronted with re- 
gional animosities we refuse to face squarely. 
We have recently found a new political 
formula; namely, that of partition, partitions 
which carry in their wake the misery of the 
refugee and the smouldering emotions of re- 
venge. We look aside and wistfully wish 
that, like the goblins of old in a shadowed 
re Oomts they will disappear if we do not 
ook. 

Another step, as we know, toward finding 
the answers, is to ask the questions. We 
are not asking them. There are those who 
will say, “One step at a time.” But how 
can we take any step if we do not know 
what road we wish to travel? 

We are now being asked to embark on a 
crash program on the training of scientists. 
Good—but only so good as far as it goes. 
I assert, however, most vigorously, that it 
does not go far enough. And by “it,” I mean 
education for a free citizen. For education 
of a free citizen does not only demand ob- 
jectivity in the marshaling of facts, but 
Must as well deal with the subtleties of 
objectivity in appreciation of literature, 
Music, the visual arts, the humanities. It 
encompasses self-appraisal along with ap< 
praisal of the world around us. 

In my 34 years’ experience as a legislator, 
Thave found that one of our largest failures 
in education has been the failure to teach 





’nd to learn how to listen. We are miser- 
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ably prepared in this age of advertising and 
propaganda to keep our own integrity. Nor 
do I say that this is our own tragic lack, 
but the major lack in the world today. The 
world today is subjected to blandishments 
of every kind, from the virtues of a tooth- 
paste to the virtues of a political system. 
We, the people of the world, have developed 
too little immunity to the cajolery, the 
bluster, the flattery. Were it not so, we 
would not today be engaged in the battle of 
semantics that separates people from people. 
We have not learned how to extract the core 
of the truth from the husk in which it is 
embedded. Herein have we failed, and jrst 
so long as that failure continues, just so 
long do we court the ultimate disaster. 


I am not in a mood of optimism, nor do I 
feel it necessary in this company to make 
any pretense that I am. The urgency is 
upon us now, whether we like it or not, to 
ask why, in a world so rich in resources, rich 
in imagination, rich in potential, in a world 
that can launch manmade satellites, erect 
cathedrals of awesome beauty, find in the 
earth and the air and in the seas .::compar- 
able wealth—why, in a world like this, do we 
face today the threat of total annihilation? 
It makes no sense. 

I therefore plead, if there is time, let us at 
least begin again with the young, permitting 
them to keep their sense of wonder, to learrr 
the disciplines that come with self-knowl- 
edge, and with the knowledge of the won- 
drous world of arts and sciences which is 
for the asking—if only we permit them to 
ask. 

Let us acknowledge the world is sick with 
self-righteousness and self-pity and ask our- 
selves, “Why must this be?” Is the answer 
world government? If so, so be it. Is there 
an answerin a United Nations where all gov- 
ernments belong, and a United Nations to 
restrain the evils of aggression? If so, so be 
it. Is nationalism itself, in a world of inter- 
continental missiles and hydrogen bombs, a 
concept no longer valid? Is it the unevenly 
divided world or have and have-nots? Or 
is it the war within each man himself which, 
as the first step, needs must be controlled? 

These are some of the questions modern 
man must face and must answer. Questions, 
mayhap, you can help answer, 





The Late Honorable Augustine B. 
Kelley 


SPEECH 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune as a freshman Member 
of Congress to serve an apprenticeship 
under our departed colleague, Gus 
KELLEY. GUS was a wise counselor, and 
he exercised a fatherly influence over 
the new members on his committee, who 
instinctively turned to him for guidance. 

Gus KELLEY justifiably took quite a 
pride in the Kelley school construction 
bill which. would have provided better 
schools for thousands of our young peo- 
ple. It was quite fitting, I thought, that 
this excellent piece of legislation should 
bear his name. Gus played a strong 
role in laying the groundwork for school 
aid, and when one day soon the Kelley 
idea reaches its fulfillment it will be a 
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tribute to his leadership in this vital 
field. 

Gus had the gentle touch. He was a 
real friend who kindled warmth in his 
associates. 

Truly we might say with the poet: 
“None knew him but to love him.” 





Farewell, Little M9,132,994E 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1957, I introduced H. R. 2480, to 
provide for the payment of premiums on 
United States savings bonds, and H. R. 
2481, to provide for the waiver of income 
taxes on these series E bonds. Both of 
these bills are pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. If en- 
acted, they would provide some induce- 
ment for our citizens to keep their Gov= 
ernment’s savings bonds and to buy new 
ones. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues, and more 
particularly to the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the following ar- 
ticle by Richard L. Strout which ap- 
peared in the New Republic magazine 
of October 7, 1957: 

FAREWELL, LITTLE M9,132,994E 


Goodby little war bond M9,132,994E, and 
goodby to you, too, M11,438,849E. 

The time has come to part. I put down 
$750 each for you when you were new and 
young—one in December 1944, the other in 
November 1945. You have rested comfort- 
ably in that black japanned safe-deposit box 
in the Second National Bank ever since. 
What a sheltered, inexperienced life. The 
only sound you heard in that hallowed bank 
vault was the comfortable sound of 
dowagers snipping dividend certificates. 

Each of you has the signature “Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr.” in the corner; each a 
picture of Lincoln at the top. 

It was a comfort having you in the box 
all these years. You gave me capitalistic 
self-confidence. Once or twice (you didn’t 
know of this) we nearly parted but always 
finally I abstained—you made me feel so 
respectable. 

Just lying there, doing nothing, in the 
dark black box, you accumulated wealth. 
What an attractive life. Ah, the lovely capi- 
talistic system. You are now worth more 
than your full face value of $1,000, be- 
cause I have kept you beyond your allotted 
10 years. 

Little M9,132,994E—you are worth $1,076. 

And you, M11,438,849E, you are worth 
$1,045. 

So the patriotic war posters are fulfilled. 
“Safest investment in the world” they pro- 
claimed, 

But wait. Something has happened. You 
are the same but the world has changed. 
Yes, the fact is we are all changed. In a 
dozen years there is more of me. Alas—and 
less of you. 

Let me suggest to you in the most tactful 
and delicate manner, that you are going to 
find a change outside your sheltered cell. 
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Do you remember that 10-cent streetcar 
fare? It is 20 cents today. And milk, believe 
me, is 25 cents a quart. 

We denounced the exorbitant war prices 
in the 40’s. Little we guessed what peace 
would bring. 

I do not blame you, my friends, but brace 
yourself now for what I say: the 1944 dollar 
is today worth only 63 cents; the November 
1945, dollar 64 cents. 

There in your black box the moths of in- 
inflation have somehow penetrated, mes 
petites. 

You remind me of the woman who could 
not sleep at night because of the noise of 
the moths; she had to get up and throw a 
sweater into the closet to get any rest. 

And so with you. At birth you were worth 
$1,500. Together and after working hard all 
your life, you are down to $1,357.44. You 
have run hard for 12 years and have not even 
held your own—you have lost ground to the 
tune of $142.56. 

I am not naive; I knew what was hap- 
pening. Maybe it was folly to hold you £0 
long, but the change in you came gradually, 
like the lines in a friend’s face. Who would 
break an attachment for a few wrinkles? 

Oddly enough, it was not the war years 
that gave you that seamed, anemic look. In 
the 4 years of war, 1942-45, you must know 
that the cost of living rose only 14 points— 
a relatively small amount in that economic 
tempest. No; it was when controls were re- 
moved after the war that the big Jump came. 
In 3 years, 1946, 1947, 1948, the cost of living 
leaped 26 points—almost twice that of the 
war. Do you recall, my little ones, the fight 
Truman made to keep controls longer? He 
was defeated, of course. What did he know 
of economics? There was a strike of the 
packers, for example, just before the GOP 
midterm victory in 1946—a meat shortage 
until the price was decontrolled. Housewives 
weary of ration books, private businesses 
eager for profits, conservatives angry at 
Roosevelt—they all demanded control's end. 
It ended all right. That is when you lost 
20 cents in the value of your dollar. 

Prices were stable for a couple of years 
after 1948. Then came the 11.5-point leap 
for Korea. After that stability again for the 
last year of Truman. And then Eisenhower. 

Alas, poor lambs, how am I to tell you 
what comes now? Under your new protec- 
tors, you have lost another 5 cents. I can- 
not explain to you how. It is terribly dis- 
concerting. Since spring 1956 there has been 
one of the sharpest peacetime rises in his- 
tory. You will be glad to know that the 
administration is going to work harder than 
ever to combat it. I think it is time for us 
to part. 

Yes, and you, my little M11,438,849E—a 
year younger than your brother: Harry Tru- 
man was President when you were stamped— 
that scrappy little man. Half the people 
could never forgive him for not being Roose- 
velt and the other half for being his heir. 
Your birth was November 1945. What a time 
of turbulence. Why, in one September week 
Truman had more overlapping crises than 
his successor has had in the normal 6 
months—a rush in Congress to disband the 
Army, a crucial decision on how far to go to 
help demoralized Europe, and an automobile 
strike. Yes, the Truman administration was 
something to watch—one chronic emergency 
from the dropping of the A-bomb to the 
obstruction every postwar President gets 
from Congress. He was no war hero to help 
his prestige; he had to work a 12-hour day 
to do his still uncompleted job, with a sign 
on his desk, “The buck stops here.” The an- 
swers he gave weren’t always right, but you 
always knew who was making them. 

Well, let there be no hard feelings as we 
part, my warbonds. It is true, of course, 
that if I had put that $1,500 into General 
Motors common stock in 1944 I would have 
$6,000 today; or if I had bought Standard Oil 
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of New Jersey, it would amount now to 
$8,250 (plus dividends). Common stock is 
like a buoy on the surface of investment, it 
rises with inflation; it is not tied, as you 
are, at a fixed height to the ocean floor as 
the tide comes in. : 

Who should know bciter than you, my 
friends, that I did balance you off with some 
common stock over the decade? Forgive me 
for having intruded those nouveau riche into 
your dark safe deposit box; I know how their 
speculative presence must have irked your 
sense of solid patriotic thrift. (But how 
much more philosophic I feel today because 
of it.) 

There has been a kind of conspiracy 
against you E bonds, to tell the truth. The 
Government first paid 3 percent for your 
hire and even now only 344 percent. You are 
the pet of the small investor—the little fel- 
low. The Government is issuing fine new 
12-year bonds today for the businessman. 
They fluctuate with the market and have 
other disadvantages. They also pay 4 per- 
cent. 

The Treasury never ceases to give you 
little pats on the head, like a beaming vicar 
with favorite Sunday school scholars. There 
are $41.5 billion worth of E and H bonds 
out owned (it was guessed) by 40 million 
people. The Treasury’s eyes shine as it 
counts them over; it is wonderful to see 
such thrift. Indeed, the E-bonds do actually 
have much to be said for them. They can 
be cashed at any bank, they do not go up 
and down in a volatile stock market, they 
omit brokers’ fees, they are ideal for monthly 
savings programs. 

And yet the public is cashing them. I 
feel unpatriotic to mention this. Heaven 
knows, I believe in thrift. But the wages 
of virtue are extraordinarily low. _Redemp- 
tions in August equaled $479 million and 
new sales were only $392 million. More and 
more are selling. 

The Treasury professes to see nothing 
peculiar in this. 

“It is encouraging that buyers of the 
smaller denominations, who represent the 
average American saver, are continuing to 
save regularly,’ writes John E. Buckley, na- 
tional director of the Savings Bond Division, 
in a press release September 12. “This is 
the type of support that is needed constantly 
to maintain sound economy in this Nation.” 
(By June the excess of redemptions was $522 
million.) 

Well, so we part. Let there be no tears. 
You did your best but you are the stepchil- 
dren of thrift—honored in theory and ne- 
glected in practice. Be comforted to know 
that wise men are still wrestling with infla- 
tion—still advertising you as “the safest of 
all investments.” What was it I saw in Abe 
Lincoln’s eye at that phrase—a wink? 

Goodby, little M9,132,994E. 

And farewell to you, too, M11,438,948E. 





Too Few Have To Study Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the second 
one of a series of very fine editorials 
written by Hon. Donald M. Ewing, asso- 
ciate editor of the Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is entitled 
“Too Few Have To Study Science,” and 
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was printed in the Shreveport Times on 
Tuesday, December 24, 1957. It is as 
follows: 

Too Few Have To Stupy Science 


While much of the propaganda downgrad. 
ing science education in American 
schools—senior and junior—flagrantly mis. 
states the facts, there are vital science weak. 
nesses. 

Herbert Hoover hit the most glaring weak. 
ness squarely on the head a few days ago 
when he said that high schools cannot do 
their part in providing technically traineg 
personnel for industry and government unti] 
they quit letting 14-year-olds decide what to 
study. ; 

In an overwhelming majority of American 
public high schools today physics and chem- 
istry are elective studies where they should 
be compulsory. They should be compulsory 
not merely to meet the needs of the space 
age but for a well-rounded education built 
both on how to live a life and how to make 
a living in a constantly changing world. 

The curriculum in American high schools 
as a whole is as fine and well rounded as 
can be found anywhere in the world. It is 
there. The trouble is the students don’t use 
it. They don’t have to. 


Most privately operated tuition schools at 
the high-school level make physics or chem- 
istry or both compulsory. They follow the 
same course with both elementary and ad- 
vanced math. A huge portion of public 
schools insist on elementary math but let 
the teenager decided whether he needs more 
advanced math in the 9-to-12 grades level, 
The system is the same for physics and chem- 
istry. If the girl prefers getting graduation 
credits in cooking as the easy way, or the 
boy shuns harder science for something less 
difficult, let them take the easy way. 


This not only lessens the percentage of 
high-school students getting science and 
math education as part of their general cur- 
riculum, but removes one of the incentives 
to making science the selection for gradu- 
ates going to college. 

How can students at the high-school level 
who are permitted to avoid science and 
math to take “crip” courses ever find out if 
they have a real interest in the technical 
fields if they do not try the samplings in the” 
classroom? 

This high-school elective system weakness 
exists throughout the Nation, but Dr. Arthur 
Bestor, of the University of Illinois, presi- 
dent of the council for basic education and -~ 
temporarily filling an American history chair 
at Oxford University, holds that it is most 
glaring in the Far West, with the Middle 
West’ next. The South, he says, has held 
well to basic studies in its better secondary 
school systems, while New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have the 
strongest high-school systems from the 
standpoint of compulsory curriculum and. 
sound education, science and otherwise. 
This is due to the fact that a huge portion 
of the Nation’s privately operated tuition 
schools of the high-school grades are located 
in the East. They offer competition to the 
public schools that must be met, and they 
must meet the competition of the best pub- 
lic schools. 

Propaganda that American high schools 
do not start science and math instruction 
early enough is answered by the fact that— 
Federal Office of Education figures—43 per- 
cent of all students in ninth grades (senior 
year of junior high, freshman year of 4-year 
high) take general math and 67 percent take 
general science. The National Science 
Teachers Association states that as of now 
general science has become one of the major 
subjects in grades 7, 8, and 9 (the three 
junior high school years) all over the Nation. — 

On the math side, 67 percent of all 9th 
graders are listed as taking elementary alg 
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pra and 41 percent as going on to plane ge- 
ometry in the 10th grade. 

But there they stop. 4 

Only 82 percent of the 11th graders take 
intermediate algebra, first offered at that 
- Jevel. In the 12th grade the percentages 

drop to 9 for trigonometry and only 7 for 
solid geometry, which are elective in most 
schools in the senior year. 

In science the story is similar but not as 
pad in the physics and chemistry years. 

The 67 percent who took general science 
in the 9th grade, and 75 percent who took 
piology in the 10th grade, become 34 percent 
taking chemistry and 24 percent taking 
physics in the lith and 12th grades. 

As for American youth being denied oppor- 
tunity to take science in high school—a 
favorite plaint of some of the advocates of 
pig Federal spending as a cure for any edu- 
cational fault—United States Office of Edu- 
cation figures show that only 5.8 percent of 
the approximately 7 million 9th-12th grade 
students in the Nation attend schools with- 
out physics or chemistry courses. Only 10.9 
percent do not have advanced math avail- 
able. Less than 7 percent cannot get plane 
geometry. 

One year of soundly instructed high school 
physics in adequately equipped laboratories 
gives the student everything he needs to go 
on with atomic or any other type of. physics 
in college—if he is intellectually capable. 
Earlier physics and general science whet the 
science appetite, however., But American 
high school science curriculum certainly does 
not justify the pounding some have been 
giving it. 

What happens to these high schoolers, 
with or without science credits for their de- 
grees, after they leave high school? 

National Education Association figures 
show that of 1,196,500 youngsters who re- 
ceived high school diplomas (public and 
private schools) in 1952, more than 325,000 
received college bachelor’s degrees (all 
fields) in 1956, and 65,900 received master’s 
degrees this year, with an, estimated 9,750 to 
be given doctor of philosophy degrees in 
1959. Thus 1 out of 4 high-school graduates 
went through college to a bachelor’s degree, 
l out of 5 to a master’s degree and 1 out of 
7 will get doctors of philosophy degrees. 

The Conference on Higher Education, Sci- 
ence and Technology held at Chicago a few 
weeks ago—sponsored by the President’s 
Committee for Education Beyond High 
School—estimated 311,000 bachelor’s degrees 
given by colleges in 1956, slightly less than 
the NEA figures. Of these, 61,000—20 per- 
cent—were in science and engineering. It 
estimated that of the 1956 doctors of philos- 
Ophy degrees granted, 4,600—or 53 percent 
of the total—were in science and engineer- 


ing. 

While these figures are far more impres- 
sive than some of the propaganda attacking 
the American high school and college sys- 
tems, they still indicate a failure to meet 
employment demand. But they do not fall 
45 short as has been stated, by propagandists 
who cries of “wolf” now are being given 
critical study by many. 

The real fall-down in science education so 
far as high school curriculum is concerned 
obviously rests fundamentally in failure of 
students to take the courses given. 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
4 Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
, “it. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Ernest K. Liridley is 
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most timely. It appeared in the Decem- 
ber 30, 1957, issue of Newsweek. It is 
worthy of the attention of our colleagues. 
: JoRDAN—THE URGENT NEED 

(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


AMMAN.—This is the point where the 
struggle against domination of the Arab 
Middle East could be lost for some of the 
same reasons that we lost the satellite-missile 
race. Our policy is pointed generally in the 
right direction but it is not supported by the 
sense of urgency, the imagination, the money, 
and the concerted action necessary to syccess. 

The Moscow-Damascus-Cairo Axis is work- 
ing strenuously to annex Jordan. It came 
within an eyelash of its goal last April, 
before it was foiled by plucky young King 
Hussein and some loyal troops. Undaunted, 
it has renewed its efforts in the last few 
months with’ great vigor, employing every 
instrument from lying propaganda through 
open incitement of rebellion to terrorism and 
attempts to assassinate the King and key 
ministers. 

Hussein’s regime has beaten off these as- 
saults. Indeed, the Cairo end of the axis 
recently has toned down its propaganda at- 
tacks. But it would be daydreaming to 
suppose that (1) Jordan can survive long 
without more help; (2) Jordan would go 
down without a brawling grab for the pieces, 
involving danger of a good-size war; (3) 
Jordan could be swallowed by the Moscow- 
Damascus-Cairo axis without jeopardizing 
anew the pro-Western governments of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon. 

Jordan is not self-supporting. Its deficit, 


‘formerly met by Britain, is now covered by 


the United States and Saudi Arabia. We 
have also provided Jordan with some weap- 
ons and aid in economic development. But 
this last has been modest and rather lei- 
surely. What Jordan needs is a big, dra- 
matic development program, which will put 
the unemployed to work, draw more of the 
Palestine refugees out of their camps, and 
make the people of Jordan feel that they 
are forging ahead. Much can be done to 
improve the economy of Jordan. The cost 
would be small compared with what we have 
invested elsewhere: Jordan’s population, in- 
cluding refugees, totals only about 1.5 mil- 
lion. A comprehensive development pro- 
gram is all the more essential because of 
the ambitious one on which Syria is em- 
barking with Soviet aid. To permit Jordan 
to lag while Syria becomes a showplace 
would be a heinous blunder. 

Jordan probably cannot be made com- 
pletely self-supporting unless it is relieved 
of the bulk of more than 500,000 Palestine 
refugees quartered on its soil. It is time, 
past time, to tackle the problem of moving 
the Arab refugees out of their camps and 
resettling them in othef countries. This 
is a matter in which nations other than 
Jordan must take the lead. 

Eventually, Jordan probably should fed- 
erate with one or more of its neighbors. 

would make the strongest partner: It 
could easily absorb all of Jordan’s surplus 
population and has the money to make the 
federation strong. If Syria had a pro-West- 
ern or even a stable neutralist government, 
a federation of Syria and Jordan, or of both 
with Iraq, would have much to commend 
it. But the urgent problem now is to save 
Jordan from the Moscow-Damascus-Cairo 
axis. With resolution and energy in Wash- 
ington, as well ag in Amman, and if the 
King is kept safe, this can be done. 


EVER-WATCHFUL ISRAEL 


Tet Avtv.—Most of the contrasts between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors have been 
widely publicized. The most unexpected 
one, to this visitor, is Israel’s relative calm. 
The Arab world is in turmoil. Even its most 
sensible leaders manifest anxiety. By com- 

, Israel is an island of tranquillity. 
This, I am told, is a new phenomenon. In 
the months preceding the Suez crisis, as Nas- 
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ser was building his military strength with 
Russian aid, tension in Israel mounted. Af- 
ter the Israeli victory, there was dismay over 
American’s insistence on restoring the status 
quo ante. 

Israel’s relative calm today is not due to 
blindness. The Israelis see Nasser rearming 
and Syria arming with Russian aid. They see 
the determining. efforts of the Moscow-Da- 
mascus-Cairo axis to annex Jordan. They 
realize that Arab animosity toward Israel is 
even more intense than before the Sinai 
campaign. They are not unaware of their 
own internal economic difficulties, present 
and future. But those with whom I have 
talked recently seem quietly self-assured. 

This comes, one supposes, from success: 
From the forward surge of Israel’s economic 
development, and from military victories. 
The Israelis have confidence in their ability 
to cope with the Arab armies for some time 
to come. And they feel—correctly, I be- 
lieve—that if the Soviets join a military as- 
sault on them, even though “volunteers,” we 
will come to their rescue. 


Israel is alert to more immediate threats: 
The possibility that the Soviet Union will 
support an Arab move to destroy Israel by 
returning to the original U. N. Palestine par- 
tition, and the pressure which pro-Western 
Arab leaders are putting on the United States 
to compel Israel to make big concessions. 
As part of a general resettlement of Arab 
refugees, Israel would take back a few, but 
far fewer than even the most moderate Arab 
leaders suggest as a minimum. It is pre- 
pared to pay compensation to others who 
have suffered property losses. It is prepared 
to rectify a little its border with Jordan. 
But these concessions are much less than any 
Arab leaders could defend to their peoples, 
in competition with Soviet-backed dema- 
gogues. Consequently, the Israelis don’t 
think this is a good time for negotiations. 
But they aré avoiding any provocations. 


The Israelis are watching apprehensively 
the struggle for Jordan. King Hussein is 
their enemy, but they would rather have an 
independent Jordan than a Moscow-Damas- 
cus-Cairo puppet on their eastern flank. 
They are not proclaiming what they would 
do if Jordan should be swallowed or crumble, 
but they would be strongly tempted to pro- 
tect themselves by advancing to the Jordan 
River. It seems plain that they prefer not 
to be faced with such a decision. 

Israel has a long way to go to become self- 
sustaining. But it is the most advanced na- 
tion in the Middle East. To permit it to be 
weakened would be shortsighted. Other 
nations in the area would benefit boundlessly 
from emulating the energy, skill, imagina- 
tion, and devotion with which Israel is mak- 
ing the most of what it has. 








Statement of Representative Emanuel 
eller, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, Before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in Oppo- 
sition to Pay Television 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
> Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 


orp, I include the following statement by 
me before the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce in opposition to 
pay television: 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this distinguished committee in oppo- 
sition to pay-as-you-see television and any 
tendency of the Federal Communications 
Commission, directly or indirectly to encour- 
age it, and incidentally to urge prompt and 
favorable consideration of my bill, H. R. 
586—a bill “to prohibit the charging of a fee 
to view telecasts in the home.” The one 
purpose of this bill is to keep faith with the 
American people for, basically, it is they who 
own the airwaves that are used in broadcast- 
ing television programs. From the beginning 
of television we have constantly encouraged 
the people to believe that the cost of their 
receiving equipment is also the full price of 
their admission to all programs broadcast 
over those airwaves. 

Present proposals to preempt certain chan- 
nels for television at a price, and to block the 
people’s access to programs broadcast over 
those channels unless the fee is paid, seem to 
me to involve a wanton impairment of the 
rights of the public in the spectrum. Such 
action will turn the substantial cost of a TV 
set into a mere downpayment to be followed 
by lifetime installment charges for the privi- 
lege of enjoying a public resource. Yet it is 
clear that, unless Congress takes prompt and 
explicit action, the Federal Communications 
Commission will shortly authorize wide- 
spread broadcasts of pay television on an 
experimental basis as a prelude to regular 
subscription TV assignments. Such author- 
ization will threaten the very existence of 
free program reception upon which millions 
of Americans have come to depend. The 
foreseeable result is a television system in 
which we will all be paying for much the 
same TV fare which now comes to us with- 
out cost. The Commission’s apparent deter- 
mination to proceed quickly, unless Congress 
forbids, has placed upon us as legislators the 
responsibility to act without delay. 

H. R. 586 would meet that responsibility 
by amending the Federal Communications 
Act to make clear that the FCC shall not 
authorize or permit any television station 
to impose a toll, fee, subscription, or any 
other charge, direct or indirect, on the gen- 
eral public for the privilege of viewing tele- 
vision programs at home. The bill would 
make it unlawful for television stations to 
make such a charge or to scramble or encode 
their programs in such a way as to prevent 
the public from viewing them unless a fee 
is paid. 

I have studied the current proposals to 
curtail the rights of the public in the tele- 
vision spectrum from a variety of view- 
points—that of a Member of Congress, con- 
cerned with administration of a public trust 
in a precious and limited natural resource; 
that of chairman of our House Antitrust 
Subcommittee, which recently reported on 
restrictive practices leading to concentration 
of control in the television broadcasting in- 
dustry; that of a lawyer, interested in the 
ostensible statutory basis upon which the 
proposed tests are attempted to be justified; 
and last but not ieast, that of a member 
of the television -audience, deeply interested 
in any proposal that will stimulate program 
improvement. 

Careful study has convinced me that con- 
version of any segment of the spectrum to 
the service of toll television will only in- 
crease viewers’ costs and broadcasters’ profits, 
and this without producing any long-term 
improvement in programs. It will, I fear, 
contribute to still greater concentration of 
industry control in the same hands as at 
present—those of the networks—and will 
obscure the need for, and further delay, 
much-needed industry reforms. Moreover, 
the profit potential of these new techniques 
is such that their introduction may result 
in the ultimate disappearance of advertising- 
supported, free-to-the-viewer programing, 
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as we know it. Indeed, mere experimenta- 
tion in these techniques may start a trend 
that will be impossible to control. For these 
reasons, and others which I shall detail, I 
believe that prompt enactment of H. R. 586, 
or legislation of similar import, is vital to 
the survival of our system of free television 
program reception. 

Proponents of pay television present a 
most alluring but deceptive picture. In 
the new technique they not only see added 
financial resources for the broadcasting in- 
dustry, but, more important, they promise 
supplemental and superior programing to 
suit divergent tastes. No reason, they say, 
why enlightened minorities should not now 
have programs of their own choosing; no rea- 
son, either, why the two systems should not 
exist side by side. Let those who like things 
as they are continue to tune in on existing 
free programs, they say, and let those who 
are willing to pay enjoy the superior fare 
that will be served up to them for a fee. 
These enthusiastic supporters of restricted 
viewing insist that subscription program- 
ing need not withdraw any substantial 
amount of facilities or of talent from their 
service in free television. By way of special 
bait, the long-suffering prospective sub- 
scriber is invited to drool at the prospect 
of quality programs with no commercials. 
With all these supposed advantages, the 
advocates of pay TV conclude, the sporting 
and democratic thing to do is to permit 
trials in which the people may themselves 
select the method of broadcasting that best 
suits their tastes. 7 

If it were possible for me to believe in 
this television heaven, I would not, of 
course, be opposed to the projected experi- 
ments. The pity is that upon closer scru- 
tiny the elements of this most attractive 
picture dissolve and disappear. As I shall 
demonstrate, the objectives envisioned by 
the advocates of subscription television 
simply cannot be achieved. 

Of course it is true that pay television 
would result in added financial revenues for 
broadcasting. The vast, untapped, tele- 
vision viewing audience is a veritable gold 
mine for exploitation by way of direct 
charges. Modest charges to a relatively re- 
stricted group of subscribers can produce 
tremendous revenues. 

But it is quite another thing to assert, 
nor does it follow, that because pay TV would 
collect new revenues it would produce better 
shows. The inventions in pay TV that are 
being promoted have nothing to do with 
program production. They comprise devices 
for scrambling and unscrambling programs, 
restricting the viewer, monitoring his view- 
ing time, and calculating his bill. Absence 
of these devices has not hampered the de- 
velopment of television shows, nor will their 
presence produce program improvement. 
Actually, there is no present dearth of pro- 
graming resources, whether financial, tech- 
nical, or artistic. Present-day television can 
produce superlative programs, and sometimes 
does. All that is needed is producer confi- 
dence in the validity of the public taste. 


Those who look to pay TV for programs 
of greater intellectual content or artistic 
merit are, I fear, doomed to disappointment. 
Pay TV cannot be expected to devote itself 
extensively to artistic or intellectual pro- 
grams. Under pay TV, as at present, the 
pressure will be to cater to a mass market 


intelligence and desire. That appeal now 
exists in free TV and is the root of much evil. 
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advertising firm has flatly stated that-there 
is no reason why television should not re. 
ceive income both from commercial inter. 
ests and frem the viewing public. At first, 
no doubt, advertising would be kept out of 
subscription TV programs, but as 
of the new technique is achieved it is ip. 
evitable that commercials will be introduceg 
for the extra revenue they will produce, 

It is thus extremely unlikely that pay TV 
will. produce either of the objectives 
which it is attempted to be justified—that 
is program improvement and freedom from 
commercials. 

Let me make it clear, though, that the 
objection to pay television goes much deeper 


than this. The objection is based on the 


fact that experimentation with pay Ty 
threatens to start a chain reaction which 
cannot be controlled and which may end by 
destroying free television. For the 

tion that free and pay television can ¢o- 
exist is open to the gravest question. 

In the first place, the success of initial 
experiments will create demand for 
into the new field which it will be difficult 
to resist. Station after station and program 
after program would’ be withdrawn from 
free TV service to the service of toll TV. 
An example of the way in which talent will 
be inexorably drawn to the subscription 
technique may be found in the sports field. 
Games of the Los Angeles Dodgers and the 
San Francisco Giants apparently will be un- 
available for free TV, beginning next year, 
since broadcasting rights are being sold to 
toll TV interests which propose to use 4 
closed wire system. This, although pay TV 
is not yet even a reality. As sports events 
begin to be broadcast over pay TV, they 
will cease to be available to free TV. Even 
the radio reporting of eports events may be 
stopped in order to protect the market for 
pay TV broadcasts. 

I Love Lucy and Ed Sullivan’s Show could 
not long remain free. The enticements and 
blandishments of stupendous compensation 
would not be resisted. Pay TV would cap- 
ture such programs in a thrice. Most other 
good programs would follow suit. Thus, 
turnstile TV would soon siphon off the best 
talents and most attractive shows and leave 
free TV a barren waste. 

This pressure of profitability must eventu- 
ally leave its mark even upon those interests 
like the networks who, up to now, have 
opposed pay TV. Suppose, for example, that 
an unaffiliated UHF station is permitted to 
experiment with pay television, and that the 
experiments: prove profitable. Local net- 
work affiliates would be impelled to protect 
their positions by applying for the same 
privilege. At this point the networks would 
become directly involved. In sheer defense 
of the vast concentration of skills, factli- 
ties, and talent under their control, the net- 
works would eventually have to abandon 
their opposition and to enter the field in 
order to protect their ote noe and their 
positions of dominance in e . 
This is no idle prediction. The president 
each of the two major networks has coli 
ceded as much. pee 

In these circumstances, it is nonsense to 
speak of the projected tests as the 
sion of questions of public preference to the 
people for their choice. There can be no 
widespread plebiscite viewers. Pro- 
grams will be offered if enough viewers are 
found who are willing to pay. This need not 
be millions of viewers. The great 
however, will have been deprived of r 
free access to station and program without 
an opportunity to register their choice, thus 
resulting in a division of the televise vision sudi- 
ence based upon ability and 
pay. 

Nor ts it realistic to think that 
posed experiments can be turned 
at will. Experimentation in‘such 4 
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the point of no return may lie dangerously 
close to the threshold of experiment. If 
trials are conducted on @ base broad enough 
to produce meaningful results, their success 
tends to generate vested interests and irre- 
sistible pressures. Thus, what is projected 
as a test all too frequently turns into an 
irrevocable commitment. Mistakes are pecu- 
jiarly costly and all but irremediable. 

A notable instance of this tendency. of an 
experiment or expedient to become jelled as 
irreversible practice is the Commission’s 
action in 1952, when it authorized UHF 
proadcasting intermixed in VHF saturated 
areas. By forcing the UHF operators who 
had no established receiver-set circulation to 


compete with well-established VHF stations: 


the Commission made it virtually impossible 
for the new method of broadcasting to sur- 
vive. Although the Commission soon recog- 
nized its error, it has not yet solved the 

blem that was created. The obvious ex- 
planation of the Commission’s long failure 
to provide an effective remedy is that it de- 
sired to avoid hurting the profitable estab- 
lished VHF stations with which it was impos- 
sible for the UHF stations to compete. 

I mention this not to belabor past errors 
of the Commission, but because it contains 
a clear warning against improvident experi- 
mentation with subscription television. 
Such experimentation may open the door to 
a plague of consequences that may prove 
virtually impossible to correct. Stations 
whose programs the viewing audience is 
accustomed to watch may be blacked out for 
those who cannot spare the price; the best 
of existing free programs may be preempted 
by pay TV; the trend noted by the Antitrust 
Subcommittee, toward monopolization of 
talent, may be accelerated, and the televi- 
sion audience will be divided along economic 
lines. 

In this way a method of broadcasting will 
be inaugurated that may well destroy free 
television as we know it. For, if these ex- 
periments prove financially successful, those 
concerns which have carried out the tests 
will have a compelling and wholly proper 
interest in recouping their outlay of risk 
capital. In addition, those elements of the 
industry, including the networks, which 
have not been directly involved in the trials, 
will have an equally proper and compelling 
interest in protecting their existing invest- 
ments—an interest which must inevitably 
drive them into the new field as applicants. 
What is more. it is difficult to perceive upon 
what basis the Federal Communications 
Commission could deny them entry. 

It is easy to see where all this will lead. 
Profitability will dictate the extension of the 
experiments. Pay television will enter ever 
wider areas. The networks are more than 
likely to end up by supplying the program- 
ming for pay TV as they do at present in free 
TV. With a dominant industry position and 
vast resources the networks have produced 
only the present level of program quality in 
free television. What reason is there to sup- 
pose that they will be moved to improve that 
level in subscription television? Chances are 
that the programming will be pretty much 
the same, but with this difference: it will be 
more profitable to present and more expen- 

to receive. Meanwhile, free television 
will have been relegated to a secondary, eco- 
nomically impossible position. This turn of 
events, if it is allowed to occur, would most 
shabbily serve the public, in whose sole inter- 


est the FCC is authorized to grant broadcast 
licenses, ” ; 
In addition to the foregoing considerations, 


there are substantial antitrust reasons wh 
the television broad industry should 
hot be subject to the stresses and strains of 
One tation on pay TV at this time. 
ody the prinoipal conclusions of our Anti- 
te Subcommittee’s report of last June on 
a vision broad industry is that 
achievement of a truly nationwide and 
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competitive television broadcasting system 
has been and is being frustrated by restric- 
tive practices on the part of the networks and 
others, which tend toward concentration of 
power in the hands of the network organiza- 
tions. 

The subcommittee made detailed and ex- 
tensive recommendations for the prompt re- 
moval of these obstacles to the normal de- 
velopment of this vital medium. Yet, the 
task of putting television’s house in order 
is still far from completed. Indeed, the 
Commission’s own network study staff, under 
the leadership of Dean Roscoe Barrow, last 
fall submitted a voluminous report to the 
Commission, including hundreds of pages of 
analysis of this very subject. Significantly, 
the Commission’s own experts on its network 
study staff independently reached conclu- 
sions concerning restrictive practices in the 
television broadcosting industry, very similar 
to the findings previously arrived at by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee. Prompt implemen- 
tation of this report by the Commission is 
essential. It may take many more months. 
Before this is accomplished, it seems most 
unwise to subject the industry to tests of 
techniques which must have profound in- 
fluence on the economic structure of the 
entire industry and must necesarily aggra- 
vate this very problem of concentration. For 
unless ways are found to prevent increases in 
existing network dominance in the industry, 
the networks bid fair to end with similar 
concentration of power and influence in the 
techniques that will be ushered in by suc- 
cessful trials of pay TV. It is this concentra- 
tion that prevents originality and encourages 
sameness in programing today. At least un- 
til the present obstacles to the healthy de- 
velopment of free television have been re- 
moved, there is no room for experimentation 
that carries with it a threat to the very 
existence of free program reception. 

The grave dangers involved in the pro- 
posed tests and the abrupt departure they 
would mark from existing practice in both 
radio and television lead naturally to the 
question whether these tests can lawfully 
be authorized by the FCC under existing 
law. A number of circumstances tend to 
indicate the absence of any such authority. 
The Communications Act does not, of course, 
expressly authorize pay television. As the 
Commission concedes, it was not possible 
when the legislation was enacted to fore- 
see all possible developments in the use of 
the radio spectrum. On the other ‘hand, an 
underlying purpose of the act is regulation 
that’ will make communications systems 
“available, so far as possible, to all the peo- 
ple.” If Congress, in enacting the Commu- 
nications Act had for a moment contem- 
plated that the public would be required 
to pay a fee for access to programs broad- 
cast over the publicly owned frequencies, it 
would certainly have made provision for the 
filing of tariffs and the regulation of rates, 
as it did in the case of telephone‘and tele- 
graph companies. The fact that Congress 
made no such provision is, to me, persua- 
sive evidence that Congress did not have 
any such restriction on program reception 
in mind. As a consequence of the fact that 
Congress has never directly faced the ques- 
tion whether the airwaves should be di- 
verted to the service of toll programing, the 
tests which are under contemplation would 
introduce a method .of spectrum exploita- 
tion for which no clue of approval nor any 
framework of regulation has been provided. 
The Commission has frankly acknowledged 
its difficulties in attempting to classify the 
proposed new service under the existing law. 
It just doesn’t fit. 

For these reasons, I have urged that the 
risks involved in the proposed trials are of 
such magnitude, and the existence of the 
Commission’s authority to embark on them 
is so questionable, that the Commission 
would be wise to refer the entire policy 
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question to Congress, which has ultimate re- 
sponsibility. 

Last October, nevertheless, the FCC issued 
a report in which it apparently has reached 
the conclusion that the Communications Act 
sufficiently authorizes the Commission to 
conduct trials of subscription TV and in 
which it found that it would be in tH@> 
public interest to exercise that power. The 
report invited applications from television 
stations and others for authorization to con- 
duct trial subscription television operations 
on a limited basis. Although the Commission 
stated that it had not authorized or finally 
committed itself to the authorization of pay 
television on a trial or regular basis, and 
although it stated that no final action would 
be taken on any application before March 1, 
the entire tenor of the report serves notice 
that the Commission majority is imbued with 
determination to authorize trial demonstra- 
tions of pay TV. Unless Congress intervenes, 
the entire policy issue will be rendered moot. 

According to the dissenting Commissioner, 
moreover, both the proponents and opponents 
of subscription television before the Commis- 
sion urged that test demonstrations are not 
necessary or useful, because no trial on a 
limited basis can disclose the ultimate effects 
of pay television. I believe that the true 
character of the proposed trials stands thus 
revealed. In the guise of a search for the 
true public interest, the tests will merely 
provide a demonstration of the profitability 
of subscription television. Once that has 
been established, the fat will be in the fire. 
By indirection, without a hearing, and with- 
out congressional approval, the Commission 
will have taken the very step it now says it is 
too early to evaluate. Later hearings will 
merely refiect the rfew set of conditions which 
the tests have ushered ih. They will dis- 
close that a highly profitable technique has 
been inaugurated under FCC approval, and a 
new concept of the public interest will have 
been fashioned, as the result of the Commis- 
sion’s ostensible inquiry. 


In the light of these developments, Con- 
gress should act promptly to clarify its in- 
tention. I repeat that authority of the *CC 
to institute pay-television broadcasting on 
channels used by free television is extremely 
dubious, but I am confident that the Com- 
mission will refrain from taking any final 
action, in authorizing the proposed tests, 
long enough to enable Congress to act. 

The question has been raised, and I want 
to make it clear once more, that the objec- 
tive of my bill is to prohibit the use of the 
spectrum for restricted broadcasting. It is 
true that some, but by no means all, of the 
problems that I have raised apply also to 
so-called, closed circuit or wire toll televi- 
sion, such as has been tested in Oklahoma, 
with results that are none too sanguine. 
The principal difference, of course, is that 
closed circuit transmission does not involve 
the radio frequency channels, but utilizes 
point-to-point communication by wire. 
Hence it does not involve the withdrawal-of 
any part of the airwaves, or of broadcast sta- 
tions from the free broadcasting service. 


The need for Federal regulation of closed 
circuit TV has not yet been demonstrated, 
but it is entirely possible that such need 
will arise. The time may come when it will 
be neither feasible nor fair to subject on-the- 
air television to express Federal regulation, 
while exempting the closed circuit. Should 
that time come, the reach of the Commerce 
clause amply empowers Congress to provide 
needed regulation. 

Meanwhile, I urge that Congress promptly 
clarify its purpose that the precious televi- 
sion spectrum shall not be withdrawn from 
service of all the people. I trust that con- 
gressional power will always be used to the 
full extent necessary to assure the public 
of the fullest enjoyment of*its natural re- 
sources, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last October the Rhodesia, Africa, 
Herald published an article by Mr. 
Frank Rivers, who had been deeply im- 
pressed, during the course of his travels 
in this country, by the American way of 
doing business. 

As a case history, Mr. Rivers told of 
his experience with a Texas business- 
man, Mr. Phil Ridgeway, of Corpus 
Christi. Mr. Rivers’ account is most 
revealing. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his story be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered *o be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN BUSINESS KNow-How Born or 

LoncG TRAINING 


(By Frank Rivers) 


Where the vast State of Texas borders onto 
Mexico there is a thriving American port that 
has been doubling its population every 10 
years for half a century: Corpus Christi. 
Though at first an agricultural center, this 
is now an oil town which somehow manages 
to maintain its attractions as a seaside resort 
for Texans inland. 

— Christi,” they say, “is always real 
coo ed 

When I gratefully got my feet off the heav- 
ing decks of a fast American freighter at 
this spot in the hot United States gulf, the 
shade temperature in the seaside part of the 
town was only 100. - 

“Plenty of places hotter,” they told me, as 
fresh from the burning sands of Africa, I 
dared to complain. I was, to soon, able to 
confirm the truth of his retort. 

At 7:45 the following morning, from the 
Well appointed apartment that I had, without 
difficulty, rented for the night, I dialed a 
phone number in the town with a rather 
faint heart. 


HIRE A CAR 

Thad just got off a boat from Africa, didn’t 
W & soul in America, and wanted to hire 

& car which I could drive to Miami, 1,500 
miles away, and surrender it there before 

another ship for the Bahamas. 

If this seemed a tall order in hopefulness, it 
was made taller by the fact that my dollar 


on Rent-a-Car. 
.” a-Car. Phil Ridgeway 


_ Appendix 


I guiped and said, “Good morning.” 
The voice brightly, if disconcertingly, re- 
plied, “Yes, sir.” 
FAINT PAUSE 


I said, “Look, I’ve just arrived from Africa 
and want to get to Miami, but I want to 
drive there myself and see something of 
America as I go—you know, meet the people. 
Couid I rent a car to be surrendered in 
Miami?” 

There was just the faintest pause, then 
the voice of the amazing Mr. Ridgeway said 
again, “Yes, sir.” 

“Can you tell me how much it will cost?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Apparently it would be so much a day, and 
so much a mile, any difference to be balanced 
on either side, in Miami, on the other side of 
the continent. 

It is necessary, here, to point out that the 
business I was phoning was not, as in the 
large cities, one of a transcontinental chain. 
Mr. Ridgeway was running his own show and 
hiring out his own cars. 

My hopes began to rise. “Can you pick 
me up?” I queried. 

“Yes, sir,” came the reassuring reply. In 
5 minutes a car was at the door; in 30, I had 
arranged all the details for the hire of a car 
of my own which, in Rhodesia, you would 
be lucky to buy, second-hand, for a thousand 
pounds. He would take a chance, he said, 
on a friend in Miami finding a customer trav- 
eling back to Texas. 

No deposit had been requested. 

EFFICIENT 


As this young man expected, swiftly and 
efficiently, the paper work incidental to the 
transaction with an alien only passing 
through America briefly, and with nobody to 
guarantee his integrity, I had time to glance 
around the modest office in which he worked. 

While completing the papers, he handled 
telephone calls from other customers, and 
queries from.a mechanic who serviced the 
fleet of cars, also typing, expertly, a letter 
to the car-renters in Miami where I was to 
surrender the hired vehicle. 

Almost without noticing it, he also pro- 
duced and gave me road maps, and indicated 
in red pencil the convenient route to follow 
through .Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. 

On the wall, hung two framed degrees in 
commerce which he had, fairly recently, I 
imagine, gained at American universities. 
The sight of them impressed me very greatly. 

LEADS WORLD 

I thought how often Britons suppose they 
are born efficient, while lively, intelligent 
young men like this one expected to go to a 
university to sharpen the tools of mind nec- 
essary to run their businesses efficiently. 

America may, at times, blunder sadly in 
the realm of foreign affairs, but is it because 
of these university courses in commerce, 


_ accountancy, management, and so on, that 


in business alertness and salesmanship she 
now leads the world? The lengthening list 
of would-be employers who find graduates 
from some British universities completely 
unemployable, at least suggests that former 
ideas about the worth and significance of 
certain university courses deserves review. 


What Is Government’s Responsibility to 
American Agriculture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “What Is Government’s Re- 
sponsibility to American Agriculture?” 
which was delivered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EAsTLanp] at the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
on November 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wurat Is GOVERNMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE? 


(Address by Hon. James O. EASTLAND) 


I think it was Henry Mencken who once 
said, “Any generalization on any subject, 
including this one, is inevitably wrong.” 
This is certainly true of the subject assigned 
to me. It would be easy, but dangerous, to 
generalize on the subject of government's 
responsibility to American agriculture. 


Nevertheless, there are a few generaliza- 
tions we need to make before proceeding. 

I'm speaking to you as one who has de- 
voted his entire life, with the exception of 
the duties of being a Senator, to farming. 
My principal farming enterprise has been 
the production and marketing of cotton. 
However, the continued operation of the 
Government’s cotton program has caused me 
to change my business so that I am now 
devoting over two-thirds of my acreage to 
the production of soybeans, feed grains, and 
livestock. Even though I recognize my re- 
sponsibility as a Member of the United 
States Senate and as a member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, I wish to address my 
remarks today as one farmer to another. 


In our concentration upon the immediate 
problems of our time it is well to remind 
ourselves that there are some basic over- 
riding principles which have made America 
what it is today. We are inclined to take 
these principles for granted—but we cannot 
afford this luxury. They are constantly un- 
der fire, not by frontal attack, but by the 
process of chipping away a little here and 
a little there. One of these basic principles 
is the principle of private ownership in a 
competitive - economy. A secend is the 
maintenance of strong and responsible gov- 
ernment at the State and local level. The 
basic concept of the American society, as 
I see it, is the dispersal of economic power 
by the institution of private ownership, and 
the dispersal of political power by dividing 
such power between the three branches of 
the Federal Government and between the 
Federal Government and the States and the 
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people. These are the arches that hold up 
the capstone of liberty. 

At any point where a breach is made in 
one of the walls to divide and separate 
these powers, the fundamental rights and 
freedom of all the people are endangered. 
We in the south deeply and sincerely be- 
lieve that the control and operation of 
public schools is and always has been a 
State and local matter. When the Central 
Government breaches the division of powers 
and orders a crack combat division into a 
State to force the entry of Negro children 
into a white public school, it is a matter of 
vital concern to each and every individual 
in every State in the Union. When the 
constitutional balance of political power is 
destroyed in one place it is just as effec- 
tively destroyed in every other, although 
any new overt acts may not have been 
committed. 

Rural people have had a clearer insight 
into the significance of these basic prin- 
ciples of freedom and prosperity than many 
of our urban friends—and it is to rural 
people that many of us who hold these 
principles dear, look to, to support and 
maintain the basic concepts without which 
all else would be bitter fruit. 

The Farm Bureau of Illinois, which I un- 
derstand has upward of 200,000 farm fam- 
ily members, has a tremendous responsi- 
sibility in making sure that farmers un- 
derstand clearly government’s responsibility 
to agriculture. Let me say that the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, which is the Farm 
Bureau affiliate, together with the Farm 
Bureaus in the other 47 States, offer the 
greatest hope for determining government’s 
proper responsibility to agriculture. I hope 
you will not fail in this responsibility. 

One of the paramount contributions that 
Government can make to the welfare of 
farm people is to take such measures as may 
be appropriate to avoid excessive fluctua- 
tions in the general level of business activity 
and the general price level. 

There are certain fundamental truths 
that we should always keep before us. I'd 
like to list a few of these for you, and I am 
sorry that time will not permit a complete 
discussion because each one of these points, 
if coefrectly developed, would take all the 
time that has been allotted me. These are 
as follows: 

(1) You cannot multiply wealth by divid- 
ing it. 

(2) You cannot legislate the poor into 
freedom and wealth by legislating the 
wealthy out of it. . 

(3) Governments cannot give to people 
what they do not first take away from the 
people. (The power to tax misused is the 
power of destruction.) 

(4) That which one man receives without 
working for, another man must work for 
without receiving it. 

(5) The Government cannot guarantee 
you a fair price or income without all-out 
controls, with their great limitations in 
opportunity to create the goods that con- 
stitute real wealth. 

(6) Uncle Sam must finally dish out 
money on the basis of equal shares—and to 
@ politician this is 1 share, 1 vote. 

(7) The Socialists and the Communists, 
those who would divide the wealth, never 
get tired. We do. 

As we discuss Government’s responsibility 
to American agriculture, let us keep these 
fundamental truths in mind. 

No matter how difficult the problems of 
farmers may be at this time, I think few 
would deny that they would be immeasur- 
ably worse if the level of business activity 
were to slacken off substantially. 

We seem to have developed a situation in 
this country in which the orthedox remedies 
of fiscal and monetary action have demon- 
strated their capacity to level off a boom, 
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but not as yet been effective in stopping the 
upward trend in prices. 

This, too, is harmful to farmers, because 
undercurrent conditions of actual and po- 
tential overproduction of farm products, 
price inflation does not significantly increase 
farm prices, but does significantly increase 
the price of things that farmers buy. 

Currently, the general price level is 21 


percent higher than the 1947-49 average. 


This means that the value of the dollar as 
@ medium of exchange has declined a fifth 
during the past decade. 

During 19 of the past 20 months the price 
level has increased. This is like saying that 
in 19 of the past 20 months the value of the 
dollar has been reduced. 

We in Congress who have, under the Con- 
stitution, an obligation to regulate the value 
of money, need to find out why, and to take 
action to prevent the continuing deteriora- 
tion in the value of our currency. I have my 
own ideas on this that time does not permit 
me to develop. Suffice it to say that in my 
view this is a responsibility that government 
has to farmers, as to other groups, and that 
the manner in which this responsibility is 
handled is of paramount importance to 
farmers—even more so than some of the 
other activities more directly related to 
agriculture. 

I think, too, that government has @ re- 
sponsibility to keep open the channels of 
international trade for the disposition of 
farm products. Farmers have a big stake, 
bigger than they often appreciate, in a high 
level of trade between nations. The agri- 
cultural situation today would be immeasur- 
ably more critical had it not been for the 
expansion in farm exports in recent years. 

Exports of farm products are several times 
as high as imports of competitive products. 
The average commercial farmer sells about 
$1,000 worth of farm products to foreign 
markets. Not only is this important in itself 
but if any significant portion of this pro- 
duction had to be disposed of in domestic 
markets the impact upon domestic prices 
would be catastrophic. Even farmers who 
do not produce commodities that move into 
export outlets have a major stake in a high 
level» of foreign trade, because most farms 
are suitable for the production of many 
commodities. If cotton exports decline, for 
example, much of the land now used for 
cotton will go into the production of grain, 
feed and livestock products, with harmful 
consequences to farmers in other areas. 

Unfortunately, much of the current high 
level of farm exports is artificially induced 
by one or more Government programs. For 
example, farm exports would be far lower 
were it not for what is generally called the 
Public Law 480 program—the program of 
exporting farm products for foreign cur- 
rencies. I know that this program originated 
in the Farm Bureau. I think we must con- 
tinue this program at least temporarily be- 
cause, assuming the existence of surplus 
stocks, it makes good sensé to make use of 
them to aid in the progress of undeveloped 
countries. Nevertheless, I look forward to 
the day when such programs can be cur- 
tailed or eliminated, because it does not ap- 
pear they provide an adequate underpinning 
for a permament farm export program. It 
would not be wise for agriculture to come 
to depend too much on an artificial induce- 
ment to high farm exports. 

In the fields of research, extension, the 
preservation and wise use of our land and 
water resources, farm credit and farm mar- 
keting services—I expect there would be al- 
most unanimous agreement that these are 
programs that are well justified, not only in 
the interest of farm people, but in the in- 
terest of the general public as well. 

I suppose that the subject assigned to me 
presupposes that I would talk primarily about 
national farm price policy—and I have now 
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gotten to that point. I felt that it was neces. 
sary to begin with the more general com. 
ments that I have made in order to make it 
perfectly clear that in my mind these are the 
fundamental overriding issues that are the 
important things to farmers and to thejy 
real and long-run prosperity. 


Among my colleagues opinion runs the full | 


gamut on this question of national farm 
policy—from those who believe that every 
governmental intervention into the price sys. 
tem is fundamentally inconsistent with our 
economic system with harmful long-run 
effects upon those supposedly benefited—tg 
those who think that farmers cannot survive 
economically without Government price fix. 
ing on all or most commodities. And this 
variance in viewpoint is but a reflection of 
the diversity of opinion that exists 
farmers with respect to this most difficult 
and perplexing of public policy issues. 

Part of the answer to the question of my 
subject—what is Government's responsibility 
to American agriculture—is that those of us 
who have been placed in a position to do sq 
by the electorate have a tremendous respon- 
sibility to look carefully and honestly and in- 
telligently at the economics of the problem, 
and particularly at the long-run results and 
consequences of any proposal. In this en- 
deavor we should give appropriate considera. 
tion to any conclusions that may be drawn 
from the experience to date with national 
farm programs. There is just no excuse for 
not learning from experience. They say the 
reason history repeats itself is that no one 
was listening the first time. 

If we do look at the experience of the past 
we cannot, I think, avoid certain conclu- 
sions, 

The price-support programs of the past, 
and specifically the policy of setting price 
supports at or close to 90 percent of parity 
may have helped some farmers in a given 
year. ; 

But such programs have set in motion 
certain long-range developments which have 
turned out to be harmful to the ability of 
farm people to earn satisfactory incomes. 

We have artificially encouraged production 
beyond what the market can take. 

We have promoted competitive production 
in other countries. : 

We have expanded the use of synthetic 
substitutes. : ‘ 

We have lost markets that often, tragic- 
ally, cannot be regained. 

We have tended to fragmentize the right 
to produce. 

We have built up surpluses, expensive to 
the public to maintain, and depressing in 
their impact upon farm incomes. 

We have imposed restrictions upon the 
ability of individual producers to improve 
the efficiency of their operations. 

We have diverted acreage from controlled 
crops to other commodities, in. 
into feed and livestock production. 

Mississippi has increased livestock by 98 
percent in the last 5 years, and 
corn is producing fantastic yields in my 
State. Small cotton allotments are putting 
small farmers in the dairy and poultry pr0- 
duction business throughout the South. 


The program and the consequences of the — 


program have indeed become a part of the 


. problem—have made the problem more diffi- 
cult to deal with. 


I wish time would permit me to review for 






matter the entire country. 
cotton, I have seen my right to 
steadily but surely, eroded away. 
been forced to reduce the cotton 

on my farm by more than 40 percent. I 
watched synthetic fiber production 
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and take over my market. I have seen dur- 
ing this period production of cotton in other 
countries increase more than 10 times be- 
cause of the protective umbrella we held 
over price in this country. 

At this point in history we will go ‘in- 
evitably in one direction or in another. We 
shall go in the direction of more comprehen- 
sive intervention of Government in the price 
and marketing of farm products—or—we 
shall seek to reverse the trend and gradually 
reduce the dependence of farm people upon 

litical management of the farm economy. 

The general situation in Washington with 
respect to farm programs recalls the story 
about the two boys who so admired a heavy- 
weight boxer that they bet all their money 
that he would beat the champion. f 

But their fighter was knocked out in the 
third round. 

“You know,” said one of the boys rue- 
fully, “I don’t think Sam is as good as he 
used to be.” 

“Yeah,” replied the other. “And I don’t 
think he ever was.” 

In the general disillusionment with the 
panaceas of the past, it is but natural that 
we should explore new avenues—and per- 
haps some old or unused avenues. 

Someone told me recently, and I am sure 
it is so because of my own contacts, that 
farmer opinion is somewhat in a state of 
flux, that farmers are looking for new an- 
swers. I can assure you the same situation 
prevails on Capitol Hill. 

This is all to the good. Such analysis 
and resurvey is the stuff of which progress 
is made. 

But I hope that all of us, myself included, 
will look carefully and. honest'y at the eco- 
nomics and the long-run consequences of 
any proposal. Will it really help farmers in 
the long run, or does it involve jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire? 

In the writing of the present farm-pro- 
gram legislation we have written certain 
definitions or formulas for determining sup- 
ply, demand, quotas, and the level of price 
supports. These formulas have not worked 
too well because no static formula will fit a 
dynamic, constantly changing economy. 
Even though the formula is right today, it 
is wrong tomorrow. 

Secretary Benson’s answer to this is to 
eliminate formulas and leave the determi- 
nation to administrative discretion. 

This I cannot buy.- It leaves too much 
authority in the hands of one man. Even 
though some people might be willing to 
leave such authority’ in the hands of the 
present occupant of the office, no one can 
know how some future occupant might. use 
or abuse the authority vested in him. 

It seems to me that we still have a job to 
do in finding a way to establish standards 
by legislative action, particularly as to the 
level of price support, which contains suffi- 
cient recognition of the current market 
situation to be realistic and workable and 
yet which avoids the delegation of complete 
discretion to the—or to any—Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Among the welter of proposals currently 
being debated is the question of supporting 
farm incomes by direct payments to farmers. 
Such proposals usually involve payments on 
units of production to bring the total return 
per unit up to a specified level. And such 


_ the payment feature to include many other 


commodities such as livestock, eggs, fruit, 


Vegetables, hogs, in addition to those now 
supported. ; 
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reinvested, The net effect would be to in- 
crease capitalization in an industry that is 
already overcapitalized—to expand the ag- 
ricultural plant which is already expanded 
to produce beyond what the market will 
absorb. 

«@ The increased production thus created 
would move to market at lower prices. The 
farmer’s return from the market would de- 
cline; the farmers return in the form of a 
payment from Government would increase. 

In a recently published study, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reached the conclusion 
that within a few years after the institution 
ofa payment program at 90 percent of par- 
ity for all major commodities, the annual 
cost would run between seven and ten billion 
dollars per year. In 1957 total net farm in- 
come is estimated at $11.7 billion. 

I think their estimate is too low. Regard- 
less of cost, if we go this route, we will make 
peasants out of every farmer in America. 

Uniess we are to assume that the general 
public, through its representatives in Con- 
gress, is willing to support unlimited ex- 
penditures for agriculture, we must assume 
that the costs of a payment program would 
result eventually in the adoption of meas- 
ures to limit the Government’s commit- 
ment. Such measures would increase a limi- 
tation upon the amount to be paid to any 
one farmer; or production quotas, or both. 

The institution of production quotas of 
the kind that would be necessary to mini- 
mize Government liability, and for the com- 
modities it is proposed be covered by pay- 
ment programs, would subject agriculture 
to a degree of centralized control of farm 
production and marketing operations far be- 
yond anything. heretofore envisaged or 
dreamed of. 

The history of Government programs 
would indicate that limitations on pay- 
ments would be invoked at a relatively early 
state in the program. Note the reduction in 
the maximum payment under the agricul- 
tural conservation program from $10,000 per 
farm to $1,500. 

Or in most recent history—when the soil 
bank program was under consideration, Con- 
gress rejected limitations on soil bank pay- 
ments on the grounds that the purpose of 
the soil bank was to reduce production of 
surpluses and the cooperation of the larger 
producers was needed. Yet, 1 year later, a 
limitation of $3,000 for the acreage reserve 
program was approved. 

In any Government program involving the 
payment of public money to individuals, 
the inevitable tendency is to work toward 
a uniform basis—and what is more uniform, 
more equitable, than an equal payment to 
each farmer? 

So, in a period of a relatively few years it 
would appear the inevitable consequences 
of a payment program would be: 

1. Increased production. 

2. Lower market prices. 

3. Farmers. would hope to get most of 
their net income in the form of Government 
payments. 

4. Limitations on the number of dollars 
each farmer could receive. 

The most efficient farm operators would 
be squeezed between the low market prices 
induced by guaranteed returns and the 
limits on the amount that might be paid to 
any individual. 

The result would be a complete dependence 
of farmers on government, and the leveling 
off of opportunity in agriculture at a com- 
paratively low level. 

Farmers, who.would thus become essen- 
tially wards of government, could not likely 
retain the independence and self-reliance 
that have made farmers the bulwark of re- 
sponsible self-government. 

Personally, I have a higher ambition for 

_ those who are and will be farmers. 
I do not believe there is any panacea for 


yments themselves would be in paré the income problem in agriculture. Any 
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government that is big enough to give us 
all we want is also big enough to take all 
we've got—including our freedom. 

I’m sure that you are aware of the rapid 
decrease in the proportion of farmers to the 
rest of the population in America. It seems 
to me as a farmer that we must be stupid 
if we put our whole dependence and eco- 
nomic welfare into the hands of the Congress 
or the administrative agencies of govern- 
ment. It is estimated, for example, that by 
1975 only 6 percent of the population of 
America will be producing more than 90 
percent of the food and fiber. Are we naive 
enough to believe that in such a situation 
that we can continue to pile up huge sur- 
pluses of agricultural commodities—let 
alone think about the Governmnet tipping 
into the Treasury and paying us at a rate 
of $10 to $15 billion annually. 

There are some things that government 
can do to alleviate the situation. These, 
government should do. But I think we 
should be instinctively suspicious of any 
proposal that leads in the direction of more 
comprehensive Government direction of and 
responsibility for the business of producing 
and marketing farm products. Let us sub- 
ject such proposals to a most rigorous scru- 
tiny. Let’s not jump before we know where 
we are jumping. Let’s be sure we know what 
the long-run consequences of any proposal 
may be, before, rather than after, we buy it. 

It is a real pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing this subject with you— 
because I know that what the future holds 
for agriculture will not be determined by 
what the present occupants of legislative 
chairs may think—but rather by what you 
and millions of others like you think. Most 
Members of Congress vote in part in accord- 
ance with their personal convictions and in 
part according to the way they think their 
constituents want them to vote. Most Con- 
gressmen are just average people who have 
more problems and responsibilities than they 
know what to do with. Most of them want 
to do what’s right. But they are not much 
wiser than their constituents urge or permit 
them to be. As one of my friends tells me, 
“He has heard the clamorment of the 
people.” 

I think, too, I would be remiss, if, while 
discussing Government’s responsibility to 
agriculture, I did not touch at least briefly 
upon the reciprocal responsibility of farmers 
to themselves, to the Government, and to 
the public generally. 

IT am sure you would agree with me that 
farmers need to do a lot more than cast 
a hopeful eye in the direction of Washing- 
ton. Farmers have a responsibility as in- 
dividuals to do what they can to improve 
their own economic position, to work indi- 
vidually and in their community and 
through the organizations they have created 
and which they control, to expand markeis 
and increase the efficiency of production and 
marketing. ‘They have a responsibility to 
Government a the general public to call 
for genuinely helpful action, but to avoid 
proposals that are impractical, excessive in 
cost, or harmful to the public. Preservation 
of your right to take individual, local, and 
private action is a responsibility of govern- 
ment, 

Let me close by expressing my confidence 
that I am speaking to an audience that is 
conscious of and dedicated to the great her- 
itage of political and economic principles 
bequeathed to us—and by confidence that 
each of you in his own way in his own 
sphere has the capacity to make a contribu- 
tion toward finding sound answers con- 
sistent with those principles—and that in 
doing so you will be promoting progress 
and freedom in America. And it is im- 
portant that you do so. “For if the trum- 
pet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle.” 
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I wish I could recall the name of the 
man who said, “The conditions upon which 
God has given liberty to man is eternal vig- 
ilance, which condition if he break, servitude 
is at once the consequence of his crime 
and the punishment of his guilt.” In the 
run of history this quotation is not unre- 
lated to the topic you asked me to liscuss. 





Rollcall for Reclamation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the full text 
of the principal address at the annual 
dinner of the National Reclamation 
Association at Phoenix, Ariz., on No- 
vember 7, 1957, which was delivered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON]. It is en- 
titled “Rollcall for Reclamation.” 

The attention of the Senate is invited 
to this masterful, factual presentation 
of the situation confronting the Nation, 
and particularly the West, with respect 
to the reclamation program as a result 
of the financial policies of the present 
administration, especially regarding the 
urgent need for a reappraisal of the 
program and policies. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANbDERSON], a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture before coming to the Senate, is 
now the able chairman of the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee and 
senior majority member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. He 
is also a former Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON! gave the Reclamation Asso- 
ciation and the country facts that must 
be taken to heart if the economic sta- 
bility of the Nation and the West is to 
be maintained. He warned of the 
threats to the ability of the United 
States in the not too distant future to 
provide food for its rapidly expanding 
population. He pointed out that had 
the current high interest policies of the 
Eisenhower administration for recla- 
mation projects been in effect earlier, 
the Nation would be without many great 
conservation and multiple-purpose rec- 
lamation projects, producing water for 
irrigation, hydroelectric power, fiood 
control, recreation, and fish and wild- 
life protection. 

I considered the ANDERSON speech of 
such high value to the country that I 
asked the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico for his permission to have 
his presentation printed in the CoNGREs-~ 
SIONAL RECORD. 

It is vital that the country be alerted to 
the problems that confront reclamation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
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ROLLCALL FoR RECLAMATION 
(Address by Senator CLInTon P. ANDERSON) 


Six hundred years ago, the Hohokam In- 
dians irrigated their crops in the Salt River 
Valley, perhaps on this very spot. 

Four hundred years ago, Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado followed the San Pear8 
River, then a broad, fast-flowing stream and 
now a dry stretch of dust, into the South- 
west in search of the seven cities of Cibola. 
He was led on by the story that the walls of 
the houses were formed of pure gold, but 
when he came to Hawikuh, he learned to 
his early disappointment and eventual dis- 
pair that what Fray Marcos de Niza took to 
be gold was only corn shining in the blaze 
of a desert sun. 

Like the conquistador of four centuries 
ago, the modern seeker of agricultural 
wealth has heard of the riches that pour 
forth from acres reclaimed from the desert 
by giant dams behind which are stored the 
waters of winter snows and summer rains. 
One by one these dams dot the landscape, 
while below and beyond them, new farms 
blossom with food and fiber. The pattern 
has been much the same: High dams to pro- 
vide a strong head of water which can be 
released through whirling turbines to gener- 
ate the white gold of electricity—the bread- 
winner for the irrigation of the fields. 


REAPPRAISAL OF RECLAMATION 


But there may be a new rolicall of recla- 
mation—a reappraisal of possibilities. The 
white gold of a decade ago may not settle to 
the bottom of our prospector’s pan. Higher 
construction indexes, reduced agricultural 
prices, and sviraiing interest costs may com- 
bine to end for a time the successful search 
for feasible reclamation projects. It is this 
unwelcome prospect that I would discuss 
with you tonight. 

May we take it for granted that there are 
a dozen interesting excursions into history 
that we might make before we talk about 
our present problem. 

There was the west of the Indian when 
the beavers were the persistent builders of 
dams and the chief contributors to conser- 
vation. by slowing down the rate of early 
spring runoff. 

There was the west of Kit Carson, Bill 
Williams and Jedediah Smith where only 
the occasional traveler would disturb the 
prairie dogs or watch the whirlwinds of dust. 

There was the west that General Kearney 
claimed from Mexico and out of which was 
carved this State and my-own. The general 
found beautiful irrigated valleys, but there 
were no elaborate engineering works—merely 
brush dams built into the stream by the 
Spanish don who owned the land from the 
river to the hills. There was no need of soil 
analysis, no study of stream aggradation, no 
bonded debt. The water served only the 
acres where the simple ditch would carry it. 
Thus it had been flowing for a century 
across the fields of what I now call my farm 
before Kearney came into the valley of the 
Rio Grande. 


But the turn of the century saw the pic- 
ture changing. The railroad had hurried 
the development of centers from which 
catle and ore could be shipped, and these 
had turned into towns or were becoming 
cities. The vast stretch of pasture was not 
enough; the diversification of crops was 
started. Farming on irrigated land became 
more of a task than the individual could 
handle, so there were formed associations 
of water users aided by the lawyer and the 
banker from a nearby town. Private finance 
was too limited; farm prices were too low. 
Thus, by 1900, men were looking to the 
Government for help. 

‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON RECLAMATION 

President Theodore Roosevelt in 1901 sent 


@ special message to the Congress. In it 
were these words: 


“The reclamation and settlement of the 
arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country just as the settlement of the Ohig 
and Mississippi Valleys brought Prosperity 
to the Atlantic States.” 

Then he stated the case for the West: 

“It is as right for the National Govern. 
ment to make the streams and rivers of the 
arid region useful by engineering works for 
the storage of water as to make useful the 
rivers and harbors of the humid regions by 
engineering works of another character.” 

During the Presidency of Theodore Roose. 
velt the Reclamation Act of 1902 was 
It provided a 10-year repayment period for 
irrigation works. At that time, the genera. 
tion of power was not considered in arriving 
at project feasibility. Those who used the 
water—the farmers, ranchers, and orchard. 
men—would pay the bill and pay it quickly, 


REPAYMENT PERIOD EXTENDED 


Twelve years later, after it became ap. 
parent that the 10-year period was too 
short, the Extension Act of 1914 stretcheq 
the repayment period to 20 years. Another 
12 years demonstrated that still more time 
would be required, and in 1926 the Fact 
Finders Act extended the repayment period 
to 40 years. At the end of another 10 years 
it was necessary to stretch the repayment 
period to 50 years by adding a develop- 
ment period of 10 years ahead of the 40- 
year repayment program. Congress was try- 
ing to keep step with the growing cost 
of making land and the increasing problem 
of paying installments as they came due. 


For our purposes tonight, we need not . 


review the early sources of financing. There 
has been a reclamation fund, supplemented 
by Treasury loans, by revenues from the Oil 
and Mineral Leasing Acts and some other 
sources including repayments from the water 
users. 


SALT RIVER VALLEY PROJECT AND PUBLIC POWER 


Of more interest to us is the 1906 change 
in. the revenue picture—by coincidence 
brought about by the situation in this Salt 
River Valiey. 

During the construction of Roosevelt Dam 
it was found that electric energy was needed 
to operate construction machinery. So a 
very small hydropower plant was built. 
When the dam’ was completed the Govern- 
ment found that it had power to sell. 

During the period, 1906 to 1922, the Gov- 
ernment sold the power on a lease basis of 
up to 10 years. In 1922, the lease period 
was extended to 50 years. The extension 
probably is the basis for the present 50-year 


payout test for feasibility of reclamation 


power installations. 

At any rate, as the realization grew that 
construction and operating costs ‘of irriga- 
tion projects exceeded the ability of water 
users to repay, more and more attention was 
being shifted to the hydropower phases of 
proposed projects. 

FACT FINDERS REPORT 

In addition, a group known as the Fact 
Finders, under the chairmanship of the late 
Governor Campbell, of Arizona, succeeded in 
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POWER REVENUES AID IRRIGATION 


Then a sixfold rise in construction costs 
struck another blow to projects dependent 
upon water users for repayment. The un- 
dertakings became so enormously expensive 
that every remaining irrigation proposal in 

_ the West became automatically unfeasible if 
revenues from hydropower were unavailable. 

During the period we have been reviewing, 
Hoover Dam, the first major reclamation 
power development, was authorized. Feasi- 
bility of the project hinged on obtaining 
power contracts prior to start of construc- 
tion. The contracts were to be in sufficient 
amount to repay the cost of the structure 
within the 50-year period. The authorizing 
legislation made a further provision—no 
costs of the dam were to be allocated to the 
release of water for irrigation purposes, al- 
though such water was given high priority 
in the operation of the project. ; 

So we had two contrasts by the mid 1930's. 
Irrigation works alone were pretty largely a 
failure. Power structures, though, seemed 
to be endowed with a golden future, even 
with irrigation as a partner. 

IRRIGATION-POWER ASPECTS MERGED 


It was but a matter of time until the ir- 
rigation-power aspects of the reclamation 
program were being merged deliberately. 

Perhaps the first such effort involved the 
Central Valley project in California. Here 
roughly one-fourth of the costs of this giant 
irrigation system are to be repaid from 
power revenues. 

Having taken this step, Congress in 1938 
authorized the Colorado Big Thompson proj- 
ect, limiting repayable costs by water users 
to 28.7 percent and providing that the bal- 
ance of the Federal outlay would be reim- 
bursed through the sale of power. 

The following year, 1939, the Columbia 
Basin project, the largest multiple-purpose 
project ever undertaken anywhere, was au- 
thorized and more than 84 percent of the 
cost will be reimbursed by power sales. 

The Missouri River Basin project, another 
large undertaking, requires irrigators to re-- 
pay only one-fifth of the irrigation costs. 
On the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect the irrigation repayment requirement 
drops to 13.5 percent. 


POWER ASPECTS WELL ESTABLISHED 


Thus, the power-generation aspect of the 
reclamation program has become well estab- 
lished. If time could stand still, the re- 
mainder of the reclamation and irrigation 
program might be patterned after these 
multiple-purpose prototypes. 

But time does not stand still. Just when 
we had found—in power— the solution to 
the problem of how to’ irrigate the desert, 
three new factors intruded to make difficult 
if not impossible the scheduling of future 
irrigation construction. They were: The 
higher cost of construction, the higher cost 
of money, and the postwar drop in agri- 
cultural prices. Since power from. falling 
water is the real breadwinner and must pay 
four-fifths to seven-eighths of the total cost, 
the interest charged on the amount allocated 


to power holds the key to the future of all 
your dreams, 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Suppose we call the roll of reclamation 
vrer 8nd examine our future case by 
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“Interest on the unamortized balance of 
the investment in the commercial power fea- 
tures of the said project shall be returnable 
at a rate not less than the average rate paid 
by the United States on its long term bonds 
outstanding at the date of authorization of 
the. project.” 

INTEREST RATE ESTABLISHED BY LAW 


On April 1, 1954, the then Secretary of the 
Interior, Douglas McKay, sent a draft bill 
covering changes in S. 1555 desired by his 
department and the Bureau of the Budget. 
That draft provided for repayment of un- 
amortized balances at a rate—and I quote 
now from paragraph (e) of section 4: 

“To be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as of the time the first advance 
is made for initiating construction of said 
unit or project. Such interest rate shall be 
determinede by calculating the average yield 
to maturity on the basis of daily closing 
market bid quotations during the month of 
June next preceding the fiscal year for which 
said appropriation is enacted, on all inter- 


-est-bearing marketable public debt obliga- 


tions of the United States havmg a maturity 
date 15 or more years from the first day of 
said month, and by adjusting such average 
annual yield to the nearest one-eighth of 1 


- percent.” 


The intent of that language was incorpo- 
rated into the version of S. 1555 reported to 
the 83d Congress. The provision as reported 
was carried forward in S. 500 of the 84th 
Congress and became the provision of Pub- 
lic Law 485 of the 84th Congress. I include 
the language again to make the reference 
complete. It is in paragraph (f) of section 
5, as follows: 

“(f) The interest rate applicable to each 
unit of the storage project and each par- 
ticipating project shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as of the time 
the first advance is made for initiating con- 
struction of said unit or project. Such in- 
terest rate shall be determined by calculating 
the average yield to maturity on the basis 
of daily closing market bid quotations dur- 
ing the month of June next preceding the 
fiscal year in which said advance is made, 
on all interest-bearing marketable public- 
debt obligations of the United States hav- 
ing a maturity date of fifteen or more years 
from the first day of said month, and by 
adjusting such average annual yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum.” 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN INTEREST RATE 


What is the effect of changing from in- 
terest rate to market yield on long-term 
Government bonds? The bill was signed 
into law April 11, 1956, and the first money 
for Glen Canyon was made available. The 
market yield on long-term bonds during 
the. month of June, 1956, was 2% percent. 
If appropriations. had not been promptly 
sought and received, the interest charge 
against Glen Canyon would have been 
pegged at the rate effective during June of 
1957 which was 35 percent. That difference 
in rate would apply to any participating 
project started in fiscal 1958 and could be 
the difference in determining whether such 
@ project would ever pay out and hence 
whether an appropriation to commence it 
would ever be justified. 
~ We could have less concern if the project 
was being asked to pay what money costs 
the Government. On August 13, 1957, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, Randolph 
Burgess, sent me a letter in reply to mine 
of August 3 showing that while the average 
rate on the interest-bearing debt as of July 
‘31, 1956, was 2.605 percent and as of July 
1, 1957, was 2.742 percent, the rate applicable 


‘to any participating project started after 


July 1, 1957, or during fiscal 1958 will be 
8% percent. I will attach to my address a 
table illustrating that fact. It is from a 
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leased by the Treasury Department July 
1957. 

Now what is the effect of a 3% percent 
interest rate? And what wili happen to 
other projects if their costs continue to 
climb and they have to be started under 35% 
percent rate? Let’s look again at Glen Can- 
yon and Plaming Gorge Dams.- Interest 
against them is charged at the average yield 
of long term bonds on June 30, 1956, which 
was 2% percent. At that rate these projects 
will pay out in 47 years. If there had been 
1 year’s delay either in passing the au- 
thorizing legislation on the original upper 
Colorado River storage bill or the appropria- 
tion to start work on the dams, the interest 
rate would rise to 3% percent and 80 years 
would have been required to pay out these 
2 structures. 


POWER COSTS ASSURED FIRST 


Now the Colorado River storage project 
law requires that the power costs of these 
dams must be assured before any funds can 
become available from the sale of power to 
pay for the irrigation works associated with 
them under the act. Therefore, if 1 more 
year had intervened, money for participat- 
ing projects would have been scheduled not 
in 47 years but in 80 years. 

The Congress has many times had before 
it the central Arizona project including the 
Bridge Canyon Dam. Suppose the Congress 
were to authorize it the first day of the next 
session and the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House checked into its fea- 
sibility. A letter from Mr. Dexheimer, dated 
August 23, 1957, points out that at present 
prices the estimated cost allocable to power 
at Bridge Canyon is about $340,600,000. If 
we used the same annual gross revenues of 


$11,889,000 estimated in House Document No. ~- 


136 of the 81st Congress and estimated net 
annual revenues of $7,586,000, the project can 
look feasible if money is cheap, but at 3% 
percent interest which would be effective 
during fiscal year 1958, the average annual 
cost would be $19,146,000 and interest only 
would be $12,347,000 or nearly $5 million 
more than the net annual revenues from the 
Bridge Canyon project. 


TRINITY PROJECT IN CALIFORNIA 


Let’s continue our rollcall of reclamation 
projects by taking a look at the Central 
Valley project in California, with the Trinity 
Division. If expenditures to date on that 
project were indexed to reflect January 1957 
costs, the total estimated construction cost, 
if undertaken at present prices, would in- 
crease about 27 percent. If that project had 
had to be constructed at these higher costs 
and at an interest rate of 35% percent, the 
rough studies made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation indicate that payout of the increased 
costs allocable to the power investment plus 
interest during construction would not have 
been possible since the annual net power 
revenues would be approximately $10,482,000 
and would not be sufficient to meet the 
necessary annual interest charges. 

Suppose we want to see what happen 
if we wanted to make a project of this 
nature feasible. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation has computed that to achieve pay- 
out of the power investment in a 50-year 
period at an interest rate of 3% percent, 
the annual net power revenues would have 
to be increased to about $18,300,000. Aver- 
age firm power rates of about 7.6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour would be required to produce 
such annual net revenues. The present 
revenues from firm commercial energy aver- 
age 4.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

I do not say that current could not be 
marketable at 7.6 mills. I do say that to 
change the firm commercial energy average 
rate from 4.5 mills to 7.6 mills would cause 
something in the nature of a revolution. 


EFFECT ON MISSOURI BASIN PROJECT 
The Missouri River Basin project at 3 per- 


_ technical analysis of the public debt re-, cent interest can pay off in 61 years, bu 
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at 354 percent it could never pay off because 
the interest costs on the power facilities 
exceed the net revenues. 

The Colorado Big Thompson project will 
pay out in 41 years at 3 percent. But it 
would require 74 years at 3% percent. If 
the rate should go to 4 percent, as some 
bankers think it will by next June 30 and 
if that rate were to be applied to it, the 
Colorado Big Thompson project could not 
pay out at all. 

I have mentioned Hoover Dam, which will 
pay out within the 50-year limitation at the 
present 3 percent interest and existing 
power rates, but it would never pay out at 
354 percent since interest costs would ex- 
ceed power revenues. 

I have not mentioned the Columbia Basin 
project (Grand Coulee Dam) up to this 
point for a special reason. Power generated 
there is sold through the Bonneville Power 
Administration to be mixed with other 
power in the region. The arrangement is 
such that the Bonneville agency pays what- 
ever the cost of the power may be. Even 
though Grand Coulee power may be very 
costly, the impact of its cost can be lessened 
when it is mingled with lower-cost power if 
that need ever arises. 

However, not even the Grand Coulee power 
plant could have been expected to pay out at 
35 percent interest. 


NEW PROJECTS FACE PROBLEMS 


I have reviewed these projects well known 
to all of us to indicate the difficulty there will 
be in trying to put through additional recla- 
mation projects when the Nation requires 
more food and fiber. Most of the great proj- 
ects we have built in the past—Hoover Dam, 
Grand Coulee power plant, those projects on 
the Missouri Basin—would have been difficult 
if not impossible had the 35% percent interest 
rate been applicable for the repayment of 
costs allocated to power. If we believe, as I 
am sure we do, that construction costs are 
going to continue to advance and that more 
and more reclamation projeets will depend 
upon power revenues to bring irrigation costs 
within the capacity of farmers to repay, then 
we must recognize that if reclamation is to 
go on, the interest charge must come down, 
at least to a flat 3 percent figure and possibly 
lower. 

The questions we are likely to be asked 
are: Do we need more irrigation? Do we 
need to develop more farmland when the 
Department of Agriculture is paying to have 
farmland taken out of cultivation and put 
into a soil bank? 


IRRIGATION QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Two and a half years ago, actually April 
19, 1955, in an address to the Senate of the 
United States on the subject “Reclamation— 
Food for the Future,” I tried to answer these 
questions. I asserted that the population of 
the United States was on the loose that we 
were having what I termed “a great baby 
boom.” I tried to calculate how long it 
would take for our increasing population and 
our shrinking farmland to catch up fully 
with the then surplus production of food 
and fiber. 

Tonight the population figures could be 
brought up to date. In my Senate talk, I 
had quoted the experts who estimated a 1975 
population of 175 million persons. Against 
that I had given another estimate that went 
as high as 190 million persons. The U. S. 
News & World Report for October 4, 1957, 
gave the surprising figures that in 1957 
there were 171 million people in the United 
States and that by 1967 there would be 202 
million persons. In other words, by 1957 we 
had reached the population figure of 171 
million, whereas the rather conservative 
figures which I had used only 2 years before 
had estimated a 1975 population of 175 mil- 
lion people. 


. 
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GREAT POPULATION INCREASE FORECAST 

The Census Bureau, according to Business 
Week of August 31, 1957, sees a 57.6 million 
increase in population by 1970. Add that to 
171 million now and we can foresee a popula- 
tion of about 230 million, With the West as 
the fastest growing area, the need for many 
new reclamation projects to keep pace with 
rising population is mow being demonstrated. 

With the need for more irrigated acres 
easy to demonstrate and with money rates 
making project feasibility harder and harder 
to establish, the friends of reclamation must 
be ready to battle for their cause in the 
next Congress. 

For there are enemies abroad in the land. 
The Wall Street Journal, in an article on 
August 19 and an editorial on August 23 
last, took a double-barrel shot at reclama- 
tion. Their story by Ray Vicker said that 
one bureau of our Government—Reclama- 
tion—was planning to bring in 150,700 acres 
of new cropland and add supplementary 
water to another 93,000 acres, while a differ- 
ent agency—the Department of Agriculture— 


tabulated the farmland idled by the soil bank“ 


at 28.4 million acres. Mr. Vicker wondered 
why one agency is bringing new land into 
production while another is taking it out. 

It is a fair question that we must meet 
and answer. Of course, I go into a barber 
shop and pay a barber to cut my hair and 
then give him an extra half dollar to rub 
into my scalp a tonic to make it grow again. 
Each spring and fall I put fertilizer on my 
lawn to make the grass grow higher and 
then go around with a power mower to cut 
it down. This, in the language of the Wall 
Street Journal editorial, is “fantastic and a 
bureaucratic extravaganza.” 

But the cold, hard facts are not fantastic. 
Abe Martin used to say, “It is funny how a 
man with facts can break up an argument.” 
Before I made any claim that the increase 
in production per acre would not and could 
not keep pace with the steady decline in 
cropland and the amazing boom in popula- 
tion, I consulted the Department of Agri- 
culture, where I am not entirely a stranger. 


NEED FOR IRRIGATION FORECAST 


The Department in a letter to me last 
September 24 dealt with this question. It 
anticipated a population of 230 million by 
1975. Its_studies indicated that with high 
level employment we might experience a 40- 
percent increase in market demand from 1955 
to 1975. “While we now have overproduc- 
tion and burdensome surpluses of agricul- 
tural products, total output,” says the De- 
partment, “seems to be at an annual rate 
equal to that which may be needed 4 or 5 
years hence.” No irrigation project approved 
in 1956 or later can possibly be in a state of 
production by that time to cause any worry 
over its possible contribution to an already 
swollen agriculture storehouse. 


The careful studies of the Department,’ 


giving full credibility to presently known 
improvements and later results of new re- 
search, indicate that there will be a need 
for new cropland. The production per acre 
index shows this. In 1942 the index stands 
at 100 and by 1954 it was only 101. The 
great increases in production per acre are 
behind us. The first use of hybrid corn, the 
first lavish spreading of high-powered ferti- 
lizer shot the index up 25 percent in a few 
years; but these days are over now and we 
are not likely to see any equivalent new 
force even from atomic development. ° 
I look at the prospect of 3 million new 
mouths to be fed in America.every year. I 
look at a million acres of cropland being 
lost to shopping centers, highways, and air- 
ports every year. I then draw but a single 
conclusion: our fight must be intensified; 
pending projects must be approved; new 
projects must come off the drawing boards 
and go before the Congress for ultimate ap- 
proval; reclamation must go on. : 





Designation of Alexander Hamilton 
Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 
Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, as chair. 
man of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 


tennial Commission, I am happy to re- 
port that at ceremonies on the 





plaza of the Treasury Building, on last 


Saturday—the 20ist anniversary of the 
birth of Alexander Hamilton—the short 
street south of that building, formerly 
known as Treasury Place, was officially 
designated by its new name, Alexander 
Hamilton Place. 

I feel that the naming of a street in 
our National Capital after our first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who contributed 
perhaps more than any other single 
American to the development and adop- 
tion of our cherished American Consti- 
tution, is highly appropriate. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the addresses delivered on that occasion 
by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; by Senator Lzy- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts; 
and by me, 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

ApDDRESS BY SENATOR MuUNDT 

Today we ring down the curtain on the 
year-long observance of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s bicentennial. In recommending the 
establishment of an Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission the Judiciary 
Committee had this to say in its report to 
the Senate: 

“Fhe Commission shall have the duty of 
preparing plans and a program for signaliz- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

“Alexander Hamilton was born on the 
island of Nevis in the British West Indies 
on January 11, 1757. It was in the Ameri- 
can Revolution that Alexander Hamilton 
stood with Washington and Franklin in 
developing the basis of what is today our 
great Federal Republic. Hamilton was the 
fertile mind and organizing genius of Presi- 
dent Washington's administrations. For this 


great work he has been described as the . 


architect of the American Union. Hamilton 
represented the conservative mind in its 
most brilliant and useful form. His devo 
tion to the free press, to free speech, and 
to the institutions of freemen is too little 
appreciated. The finest monument that 
could be erected would be an adequate edi- 
tion of his wfitings. Such an edition would 
not be merely a monument to Hamilton—it 
would be a genuine and enduring contribu- 
tion to the Nation which he labored so al 
dently to create. The committee is of the 
opinion that the works.of Hamilton would 
be particularly appropriate in this era of 
world history, when so many countries 

the world are struggling with 


the lem of self. t or trying to 
maa a'ee formula to use in adopting foF 


to their environment, capabilities, and abill- 
ties, and the making available to those “ 
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ton will serve not only this Republic, but 
the world.” 

I am happy to tell you that this monu- 
ment is being ¢rected with private funds. 
Columbia University has received an initial 

t of $200,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Time, Inc., to edit and pub- 
lish The Papers of Alexander Hamilton. 
This work is in the hands of a distinguished 
editorial board headed bf Dr. John A. Krgut, 
vice president and provost of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a member of the Hamilton com- 
mission. The editor is Dr. Harold C, Syrett 
and the assistant editor is Jacob E. Cooke. 
The Hamilton commission has aided this 
project by a world-wide search for letters 
and documents that had long been lost or 
hidden from view. 

The commission’s approach has been to 
stimulate others into activity and to guide 
their efforts. In this we have had consider- 
able success. A large one-volume edition of 
Hamilton’s writings was published by Dial 
Press. Somewhat abbreviated, this same 
work was published by Pocket Books, and 
sells for 35 cents. A one-volume biography 
was published by McGraw-Hill; and the first 
volume of a two-volume biography has been 
published by Macmillan, The Liberal Arts 
Press has published two Hamilton books, 
each in cloth and in paper covers—mainly 
for students. 

The commission also developed programs 
for the high schools and for the colleges and 
universities. Many of the latter had special 
lectures on Hamilton, emphasized his work 
in history and government classes and semi- 
nars, and had library exhibits. In the high 
schools contests were held for Alexander 
Hamilton scholarships—one in each State, 
Territory, possession, and the District of 
Columbia. The 55 winners were brought to 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia to take 
part in a 4-day students constitutional con- 
vention where 13 national winners were 
selected for additional scholarships. This 
entire scholarship program was financed by 
private funds which were raised by a special 
committee headed by Frederick C. Craw- 
ford, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


These are but some of the Hamilton com- 
mission’s achievements. Together with 
others, which I do not have time to describe, 
we believe we have contributed much to a 
better understanding of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s great work in getting the Constitution 
written, in getting it ratified, and in getting 
the Federal Government organized under 
that instrument of government under which 
the live today. 

In closing the.year-long observance of 
Hamilton’s bicentennial, I am happy to an- 
nounce that, at the commission’s request, 
the National Park Service will change the 
name of the street on which the Treasury 
Building faces from Treasury Place to 
Alexander Hamilton Place. 

This will be a fitting tribute to the man 
who, more than any other, thought out the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Government of the Union organized under 
it; and, out of the chaos and utter confusion 


' after the Revolution, raised a structure of 


government, every part of which is imbued 
with his ideas and principles. These ideas 
and principles—the eternal truths of gov- 
ernment—have, we hope, become better 
known and understood through the efforts 
of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


I now read you the letter from Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Seaton designating the re- 


naming of Treasury Place as Alexander 
Hamilton Place: 
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~ Untrep StaTes DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C:, January 10, 1958. 
Hon. Kari Munopr, 
Chairman, Alerander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission, 
4026 Main Treasury Building, 

; Washington, D.C. 

Dear Karu: With further reference to your 
very fine suggestion of December 23, 1957, 
on behalf of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission, recommending the 
change of the name of Treasury Place— 
which runs between 15th Street and Execu- 
tive Avenue east—to Alexander Hamilton 
Place, I am glad to inform you that we feel 
the suggestion is a very worthy one. It is 
hereby approved. 

We have made no announcement of this 
change as we feel it would be only fitting 
that the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission make the announcement in such 
manner and.at such time as they may wish. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


My home State of Massachusetts has a spe- 
cial interest in Alexander Hamilton. It was 
at the port of Boston that young Hamilton 
landed in October of 1772 when he came to 
the mainland for his education and, as it 
turned out, to make a permanent home. 
And it was after a trip to Boston in early 
1774 that he returned to New York con- 
vinced of the righteousness of the colonial 
cause, so convinced that he promptly began 
writing and speaking in behalf of freedom. 

In refiecting on the achievements of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, it is impossible to escape 
recognition of the great contribution which 
he made to our Nation in its infancy. He 
has left his imprint in the institutions of 
our Government and in the philosophies and 
ideals by which we work. As our first Sec- 
retary’ of the Treasury, his policies and ac- 
tions laid vital blocks in the foundation upon 
which our Federal Government and our Nae 
tion has grown. His strong belief in a fed- 
eralized nation and in a strong Central Gov- 
ernment were of immense importance in 
bringing together the resources of our Nation 
for a common purpose. Even today, although 
we retain the sovereignty of our States, we 
realize more and more the fundamental im- 
portance of what he told us—the necessity 
for fiscal integrity—the necessity for a Fed- 
eral Government with the power to marshal 
the resources of this vast country, of ever- 
increasing importance in the missile age we 
are now entering. 

Though we look with great pride to these 
significant achievements and contributions, 
we should by no means overlook the bril- 
liance of his military’ career. In 1776 he 
commanded a New York artillery company 
which he had equipped largely from his own 
resources. He fought with General Wash- 
ington in the battles of New York and across 
New Jersey. From 1777 to 1881 he served on 
General Washington’s staff. Not only did he 

orm many sensitive and delicate mis- 
sions for Washington, but he won great dis- 
tinction on the battlefield. 

In fact, in Yorktown in 1781 Hamilton led 
the final American charge, capturing the 
vital position that brought about the sur- 
render- of Cornwallis. 

As a Member of the Continental Congress, 
Hamilton worked in behalf of the young 
Republic. He did much to bring about the 
Annapolis Convention which, in turn, led 
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to the calling of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. At this Convention as New 
York’s delegate, he vigorously worked for a 
strong and stable government. The Fed- 
eralist Papers which he wrote in collabora- 
tion with James Madison and John Jay still 
are among the most important documents 
in amplification of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Throughout his life Hamilton maintained 
an intense interest in military affairs. He 
was the first advocate of a national military 
academy for officer corps training. Not only 
did he draft a detailed curriculum for such 
an institute, but in mid-1799 he formally 
recommended to President Washington the 
establishment of a naval academy. Though 
Washington just before his death, strongly 
endorsed this project it was some years be— 
fore Congress established first the Military 
and later the Naval Academies. Hamilton 
instituted the United States Coast Guard, 
always an arm of the Treasury. 

In 1798 he rejected a United States Senate 
seat to serve as a major general in the Army. 
He was in command of all our military 
forces north of the Potomac, in the North- 
west, and along the Mississippi. Upon 
Washington’s death, Hamilton became the 
commanding general of the United States 
Army. He worked unceasingly to strength- 
en the Armed Forces and our coastal de- 
fenses. ‘When the danger of war with 
France subsided, he made a final inspection 
tour that satisfied him that our defenses 
had been greatly strengthened. He then re- 
signed his military command. 

Our country and its government owe 
much to this great soldier, this creative, 
foresighted statesman, able author, and 
loyal patriotic citizen. We honor his mem- 
ory with gratitude for what he did for us 
and with pride in his aceomplishments. 
ADDRESS BY HON. FRED C. SCRIBNER, JR., UNDER 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT CEREMONIES 

MARKING CLOSING OF THE HAMILTON Bi- 

CENTENNIAL 


Mr. Gordon, President Platt, Senators 
Mundt, Saltonstall, fellow Americans, this 
morning’s ceremony marks the 20lst anni- 
versary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton 
the first Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
also the concluding ceremony of the year- 
long observance of the 200th anniversary of 
Hamilton’s birthday, a program planned and 
directed with great effectiveness by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission 
under the chairmanship of Senator MuNpT. 

It is a privilege and honor for me, as a 
representative of the Treasury Department, 
to join in this ceremony sponsored by one of 
our great national patriotic organizations, 
the Sons of the Revolution. 

Americans are busy people. We are vitally 
concerned with the present and the future. 
Because of these concerns, we are as a Nation 
frequently remiss in honoring the great men 
of past generations whose leadership and 
abilities have contributed so much to the 


- strength and character of oyr country. We 


should more frequently pause in our daily 
tasks to note and learn from the works of 
those who provided leadership during the 
early @ays of this Nation. Through knowl- 
edge of the challenges met by these leaders 
and through study of their contributions, we 
would find inspiration and strength as we 
seek solutions for the problems and concerns 
which are ours today. 

The Sons of the Revolution, by this cere- 
mony, participated in by representatives of 
the Armed Forces, the church and two of the 
most distinguished Members of the Senate 
of the United States, Senator Kari E. Munopr, 
of South Dakota, and Senator LEVERETT SaL- 
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TONSTALL, Of Massachusetts, speak the grati- 
tude and appreciation of all of the people of 
this country as we pause for a few brief 
moments this morning to place a wreath on 
this statue of Hamilton which stands here 
before the Treasury and in sight of the 
Capitol and the White House. 

As a young man of 32, Alexander Hamilton 
became the first Secretary of the Treasury. 
He had been a bold and vigorous military 
leader in the Revolution. As a Representa- 
tive of the State of New York, he had par- 
ticipated in the Constitutional Convention, 
Upon the completion of the drafting of the 
Constitution, he led a vigorous campaign to 
secure its ratification by his State. He was 
the leader of the Federalist group which in 
the New York ratifying convention secured 
approval of the Constitution by three votes. 
His voice and his pen were mighty forces 
in securing the acceptance by the young Na- 
tion of the Constitution which became the 
charter of our great country. 

When Alexander Hamilton took office as 
Secretary of the Treasury, there was no pub- 
lic credit. Hamilton created fit. It was he 
who insisted on funding the national debt 
and planned the creation of a sinking fund to 
satisfy the Government’s bonds as they be- 
came due. It was he who insisted that cer- 
tain obligations incurred »y the States in 
the cause of the Union should be paid by the 
new Central Government. The credit of the 
new Government became firmly established 
under Hamilton’s careful planning. 

Each day in the Treasury we honor Alex- 
ander Hamilton. His portrait occupies a 
place of. honor in the private office of the 
Secretary. We honor Hamilton by following 
in many areas programs and practices which 
he instituted so many years ago. We honor 
him through the continuation in the Treas- 
ury of many of the functions of the depart- 
ment which he wisely established in the first 
days of the Treasury’s existence. He con- 
ceived and organized the United States Coast 
Guard to help enforce our customs laws and 
protect the revenue, and this fine service re- 
mains to this day under Treasury furisdic- 
tion. He established the United States Mint. 
He organized under the Treasury a hospital 
for seamen, which developed into the United 
States Public Health Service, now in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

But Hamilton’s real greatness lies in the 
contribution which he made in giving life 
and vitality to a paper Constitution. We 
can agree with Dean Louis Hacker in his 
estimate of Hamilton: 

“A theoretical frame of government is one 
thing; the creation of an administrative 
machinery under which such high hopes can 
be translated into reality is another. This 
latter was Hamilton’s accomplishment; and 
that is why, when men gather to reflect on 
the governmental process, which, with jus- 
tice, can maintain order and yet encourage 
the individual in the full play of his creative 
powers to reflect, work, and produce, they 
must honor Alexander Hamilton.” 

We cannot, however, sum up Hamilton’s 
contribution in the ry better than 
was done by Henry Cabot Lodge in his study 
of Aletander Hamilton, when he said, “Ham- 
ilton exercised the powers granted by the 
Constitution, pointed out those which lay 
hidden in its dry clauses, and gave vitality 
to the lifeless instrument. He drew out the 
resources of the country, he exercised the 
powers of the Constitution, he gave courage 
to the people, he laid the foundations of the 
National Government—and this was the 
meaning and result of the financial policy.” 

Tt is entirely fitting that the close of the 
very successful Hamilton bicentennial should 
be observed here today under the auspices 
of the Sons of the Revolution and with the 
participation of the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. Both have added materially to public 
awareness and knowledge of one of our great 
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national leaders. Hamilton’s greatness lives 
on in the Treasury and in the Nation. " 





Remarks of Governor McKeldin on 
United States Foreign Trade Policy 
and the National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in a 
statement accepting honorary member- 
ship in the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the annual Cordell Hull Award 
for Leadership in Building United States 
Foreign Economic Policy to Hon. Clare 
Boothe Luce, former Ambassador to 
Italy and Member of Congress, Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland, de- 
clared that our mational trade policy 
should be directed toward the national 
interest rather than toward narrow lo- 
calized interests which, when expressed 
in terms of protectionism, have a-disrup- 
tive effect on our foreign policy. Gover- 
nor McKeldin asked for public expres- 
sions to support enactment of legislation 
fostering export and import trade. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As you know, my interest in America’s 
foreign economic policy stems from an abid- 
ing conviction that our international-trade 
policy should be of concern to every citizen, 
not merely to those who have a direct eco- 
nomic stake in foreign trade. Today, more 
than ever, our trade policy is an essential 
instrument of our foreign policy, and we 
can view it as a local economic issue only at 
our peril. I have spoken out many times 
in the belief that our foreign-trade policy, 
as an integral part of cur total foreign pol- 
icy, must be above political considerations 
and should be a matter fer bipartisan sup- 
port. As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
principal reasons why I am glad to lend my 
support to the worthy endeavors of your 
bipartisan organization. 

I trust that Ambassador Luce’s remarks in 
accepting the Cordell Hull Award will stir 
the American people and will help focus at- 
tention on the fact that the high-tariff lob- 
bies once again threaten to wreck this 
Nation’s Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram—a program which has been so warmly 
endorsed by President Eisenhower. Those 
who think in terms of national interest as 
opposed to self-interest must now speak out 
and make themselves heard in order to en- 
sure that a long-term and liberalized trade 
bill is enacted in the next session of Con- 
gress. Sputnik and the Russian’s ICBM 
will no longer permit America to tolerate 
that its trade policy—and its foreign pol- 
icy—be undercut by the demands of a small 
minority for protective bequests. 

On more than one occasion I have called 
attention to the fact that protectionism 
inevitably breeds more and I 
am concerned today with the ever-increas- 
ing efforts of special interests in the United 
States to gain protection against imports. 
An example close at hand for me has been 


' the Dallas Community Trust Fund, 


the adverse effect upon the sale of our 
grade Maryland tobacco to Switzerland, 
which stemmed from the unfortunate 59. 
percent tariff increase in 1954 on Swiss 
watch movements. Just as in the case of 
other friendly countries, Switzerland must 
earn dollars if they are to buy tobacco ang 
other United States products. Thus, it is 
clear that we must follow an enlighteneg 
trade policy if we are to avoid the inevitable 
comsequences of a reduced buying power on 
the part ‘of our Free World trading part- 
ners. In the watch tariff increase, as in 
other such instances, I have noted with dis. 
may that the granting of a cloak of protec. 
tion to the domestic industry has, as I 
feared, not been a panacea at all but has 
only Ied to a continued clamor for more and 
still more protection. I am convinced that 
the increase in the Swiss watch tariff has 
proved to be a disservice to our avowed 
trade objectives,-to our international relg- 
tionships and to our time-honored 

of free enterprise. As your organization so 
ardently champions, protectionism was not 
and is not the answer. 





Fred M. Lange, Friend of Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on last Christmas Eve the Dallas 
Times Herald published an editorial, en- 
titled “Fred M. Lange, Friend of Man,” 
which told in capsule form the story of 
a man who has raised the amazing total 
of $45 million for charity during the last 
25 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial about a remarkable citizen of my 
State of Texas be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Christmas kettles in the downtown area. 
Mr. Lange, now executive vice president of 


¢ 


ably has channeled more money into wel- 
fare and charity activities than anyone else 
in the Southwest. His career in this line 


San 

years ago. 7 ; 

Not long after coming to Dallas Mr. Lange 
became executive director 
nity Chest. In that posi 
tional, even international f 
ity to conduct fund raising 
today is the procurement 
to finance 
of welfare and 
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charity organization. In fact, he has the 
Christmas spirit the year round. We here- 
with extend him our congratulations and 
our best wishes for many more years of serv- 
ice to his fellow man, 





The Splendid Role of Educational Tele- 
vision and of Station WHA-TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, education 
has always been important in America, 
from the days of the frontier settle- 
ments in the Thirteen Colonies, through 
modern times. But today, in the age of 
sputnik and intercontinental missiles, 
in the age of the United Nations and the 
World Atomic Energy Agency, education 
is more of a necessity than ever before 
inour history. I mean education in right 
ideas, as well as in machines, education 
in the intangibles as well as the tan- 
gibles. 

Inevitably, the American people are 
taking a close look at their educational 
system. They seek to determine its 
strength and its weaknesses, in order.to 
better serve the needs of our country 
and of our youngsters themselves. - 

Even the wearers of rose-colored 
glasses would admit that there are a 
good many things wrong with American 
education, but there is plenty that is 
right and constructive and wholesome 
in American education, as well. 

It is our task to build upon the solid 
foundations which have already been 
laid by the devoted teaching profession 
in our land, and by parents, as well. 
One such solid foundation is the miracle 
medium of educational television. - It is 
a part of the broader foundation of in- 
creased overall use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

This represents one of the most excit- 
ing new chapters in the history of 
United States education. In particular, 
the growing use of television has 
emerged as one of the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics on the American 
teaching scene. 

Illustrative of this situation, I have 

pleased to prepare a statement on 
the subject of the splendid role which 
one educational television station 
Plays—the fifth such educational TV 
station to go on the air in the Nation— 
the award-winning station, WHA-TV, 
Madison. I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 
, aS follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
A core, interest in communications has 





es and of their State 
Tt is no accident that WHA, Madison, the 

sity of Wisconsin’s radio station, en- 
Joys the title of “The Oldest Station in the 


characteristic of © 
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Nation.” It had its origins in experimental 
“wireless telephone” transmissions over sta- 
tion 9-XM in 1917, followed by scheduled 
program service which began in 1919. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air, founded 
in 1931, is the oldest continuing broadcast 
service on a statewide basis. It provides 
programs in creative art, music, science, 
nature study, history, language, arts and 
other subjects, to add to, and enrich, class- 
room teaching in elementary schools. 

Since September, 1933, station WHA has 
provided, as well, organized, systematic in- 
struction at the college level through the 
College of the Air. 

In 1945, came the development of a State 
FM radio network to augment and extend 
the services of station WHA. The 8 FM 
stations, as well as station WLBL, the AM 
outlet in the central part of the State, are 
operated by the State Radio Council. 


BIRTH OF EDUCATIONAL TV IN MADISON 


Inevitably, with the onset of television, 
Wisconsin pioneering, once more, came to 
the fore. A closed-circuit TV laboratory was 
provided in the university in 1952. In 1953, 
the far-sighted Wisconsin legislature au- 
thorized the university and the other agen- 
cies of the State Radio Council to construct 
and operate an experimental television sta- 
tion. This action paved the way for the 
establishment of WHA-TV. On May 3, 1954, 
it began programed operations. 

In the almost 4 years which have elapsed, 
station WHA-TV has provided some of the 
brightest chapters in nationwide educa- 
tional television. 

As elsewhere, the record has not been 
without its problems—birth pains and 
growing pains, financial and otherwise. 

Taxpayer controversy has raged over the 
question of the further extent to which 
public funds should be used in educational 
television in Wisconsin or, for that matter, 
the rest of the Nation. 

But the solid record of achievement of 
WHA-TV speaks for itself in terms of tre- 
mendous contributions to all-phases of 
Wisconsin life. 

We have, indeed, been fortunate in the 
high caliber of men and women associated 
with WHA-TV. The State university’s di- 
vision of radio-television education han~ 
dles not only the broadcasting phase, but 
instruction and research. The overall mis- 
sion is tO produce graduates with a broad 
competence in the many specific skills in 
these fields, as well as to produce a growing 
body of pioneering experimental findings. 


TRIBUTE TO FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


This very brief review of the background 
and contributions of WHA-TV could not be 
complete without paying tribute to the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education 
which provided the grant-in-aid of $100,000 
which made it possible for the station to 
be constructed in the first place. Few seeds 
have ever grown to such fruition as has the 
Ford Foundation’s splendid aid to educa- 
tional TV in this country. 

Nor can even so brief a report be complete 
without reference to the splendid contri- 
butions.of the Educational Television and 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Mich., which, 
for example, provides. approximately one- 
third of WHA’s filmed programs. 

FINE AID BY COMMERCIAL TV 


Let this point be noted, too. In discussing 
educational television in the 48 States, I do 
not believe that anyone should commit- the 
error of failing to observe the very important 
role played in educational activities by com- 
mercial television in our land. After all, 
commercial television is the fundamental 
type of TV in America. American sponsors 
have not only paid the bills of the vast TV 
industry, they have made it possible—directly 
and indirectly—for commercial TV to aid 
educational TV. 
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I might mention at this point that the 
other day I was pleased to receive a very 
beautifully illustrated and eloquent book 
entitled “Educational Television and Groucho 
Marx” published by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. It describes what I regard as a most 
enheartening story of the contributions 
made by commercial television; in this in- 
stance, by the NBC network, to educational 
television. ; : 

I like the thoughts expressed by Mr. Robert 
W. Sarnoff, president of NBC, who said: 
“Every citizen has a stake in the success with 
which these stations carry out their mission. 
The drastic shortage of teachers and class- 
rooms lends special urgency to their efforts to 
build themselves into a major educational 
force. Those of us in television have an in- 
terest beyond that of the average citizen to 
lend such support as we can in solving these 
problems.” 

He has faithfully put his words into deeds 
by, for example, the splendid live programs 
produced by NBC in cooperation with the 
Educational Television and Radio Center. 

But WHA-TV is my basic theme today. 
For it symbolizes what I regard as some of 
the. very best work in educational television 
anywhere. 

But now let the station tell its own story. 
I include now excerpts from a report which 
it filed last midyear, describing the type of 
program which it carries. At the,conclusion 
is a list of the able members of the univer- 
sity’s radio-television committee, together 
with its radio-TV instructional staff. 


EXceRPTS From WHA-TV REPorT IN JUNE 1957 
B. TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Following are brief descriptions of the ma- 
jor program areas and examples, indicating 
the range, scope, and variety of programs 
produced by WHA-TV during its first 3 years 
of experimentation. - 


I. Organized instruction for adults 


These were programs planned as continu- 
ing series or courses for out-of-school listen- 
ing on the adult level. Some were rather 
informal; others closely paralleled traditional 
course offerings. 

The university extension division pro- 
duced telecourses in foreign languages, piano 
playing, music appreciation, and psychology. 
The latter course, consisting of 54 half-hour 
programs, was offered for college credit along 
with the correspondence course requirements. 

A list of courses broadcast is given subse- 
quently, and information about research 
which accompanied the broadcasts is to be 
found in section IV. 

Two informal telecourses on the college 
level should be noted: 

« (a) And the World Listened: 13 half- 
hour programs presented dramatic reenact- 
ments of memorable speeches by world- 
famous orators whose words reflected and 
shaped the times in which they lived and 
spoke. Prof. Frederick W. Haberman, chair- 
man of the department of speech, served 
as consultant and narrator for the series. 

(b) The National Government: 12 half- 
hour programs designed to further under- 
standing of the structure and workings of 
our Federal system of government. The TV 
teacher was Ralph Huitt, professor of po- 
litical science, who used a variety of visual 
materials, including’ newsreel clips and 
film footage shot especially for the series. 
This series evolved from a correspondence 
course developed by Professor Huitt for the 
extension division under its contract with 
United States Armed Forces Institute. The 
Department of Defense urged the develop- 
ment of the television series, kines of which 
it purchased for use in military installations 
around the world as instructional films and 
for broadcast to troops overseas through its 
system of television transmitters. 

Kinescope recordings of both of these 
series have been placed in the film library 
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of the bureau of audiovisual instruction 
and are available for schools and study 
groups as well as for broadcast by com- 
mercial stations in Wisconsin. 

Many other telecourses, originating at 
other universities and colleges, were broad- 
cast by WHA-TV by means of kinescopes 
and films supplied by the educational tele- 
vision and radio center. These are listed 
in appendix A. 

2. Vocational information and instruction 


The department of agricultural journal- 
ism of the university, which produces the 
farm and home radio features over the State 
radio facilities, was among the first agencies 
to participate in WHA-TV’s programing. 
From the first week until October 4, 1956, it 
presented 2 programs a week in each of 2 
areas: 

(a) Today’s Home: Quarter-hour programs 
presenting authentic information and dem- 
onstrations on homemaking methods and 
practices—consumer information, child care, 
nutrition, etc. The program featured spe- 
cialists from the school of home economics 
and Agricultural Extension Service. 

(b) Today’s Farm: Quarter-hour programs 
serving farmer interests with latest findings 
in vocational agriculture: market informa- 
tion, livestock management, farm equipment, 
soil conservation, etc. The program utilized 
specialists from the college of agriculture 
and the Agricultural Extension Service. 

The two series gave agricultural and home 
economics specialists opportunity to acquire 
considerable training and experience in telee 
vision. In 1956, because of budget reduc- 
tions and the need to reach wider audiences, 
the Department of Agricultural Journalism 
terminated its television production and con- 
fined its work in the medium to developing 
5-minute films. 

During 1954 the State Department of 
Agriculture produced a series aimed at farm- 
ing interests, the Wisconsin Farm Picture, 
which emphasized crop reporting and pre- 
dictions. 

For housewives a series of special inter- 
est was Let’s Go Shopping, presented in co- 
operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It provided latest con- 
sumer information, shopping tips, and. data 
on the best buys in foods and textiles. 

Living and Learning, produced by the 
Madison Vocational and Adult School, pre- 
sented over a 2-year period a great variety 
of vocational material. Notable series con- 
cerned the Heart Kitchen, child care, Griver 
education, and home safety. 


3. News and discussion 


(a) Spot news: From the beginning WHA- 
TV carried a daily quarter-hour newscast 
presented im cooperation with the School of 
Journalism. -The newscasts were planned to 
give news of significance to viewers in the 
area and to go behind the news for pertinent 
background information, supplied usually by 
interviews with authorities and visiting spe- 
cialists. The United Press wire provided 
news reports, and visuals were derived from 
the United Press photo service, the U. W. 
News Service, and other sources. Some fea- 
ture materials and pictures were supplied 
by students in the courses in Radio-Tele- 
vision News. 

(b) Discussion: This is an area in which 
WHA-TV has done some of its most sig- 
nificant programing. The station feels that 
it has a special responsibility for critical in- 
quiry into problems of public concern; ac- 
cordingly, it has presented a continuing 
schedule of forums, debates, press confer- 
ences, and discussion programs. 


4. Programs for children and youth 

(a) Out-of-school programs: In this area 
WHA-TV has achieved recognized success. 
Before the start of operations, parents and 
teachers indicated that they felt WHA-TV 
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could make a valuable contribution to chil- 
dren’s programs for home > Mowing: accord- 
ingly, considerable effort“was directed at 
fulfilling this expectation. Developments 
included: 

(1) The Friendly Giant: This program, 
created by Robert Homme, was first broad- 
cast on the inaugural program of WHA-TV, 
May 3, 1954, and has continued on a five- 
per-week basis ever since. A quiet, relaxed 
bedtime program for young children, it 
presents musical games and a reading of 
children’s books in an appealing setting of 
@ castle inhabited by a friendly giant with 
various puppet friends. The program has 
won three first awards in national com- 
petition at the Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, and kinescope films of the 
program have been distributed nationally for 
broadcast by other educational stations and 
commercial stations as well. 

(2) Play Tree: This was a puppet-show 
series presented for late afternoon viewing, 
emphasizing songs and the teaching of so- 
cial values for children. 

(3) The Play Wagon: This series of 13 
experimental programs made use of television 
to stimulate young people’s participation in 
creative dramatics. 

(4) Views of Youth: This was an ex- 
tended series providing information and 
ideas about social behavior and recreation 
for teen-agers. Subjects ranged from hints 
on grooming and fashions to suggestions on 
how to study and how to build a “hi-fi” set. 
Guidance for the series was provided by a 
board comprising students and faculty ad- 
visers from the area high school. 

b. In-school programs: Early efforts in 
this area were directed at testing the tele- 
vision effectiveness of certain radio programs 
and teachers known to be successful on the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. Brief experi- 
mental series included programs in drawing, 
science, nature study, and rhythmic games. 
Subsequent programs for schools were de- 
velcped especially for television. They in- 
cluded series in conservation, American his- 
tory through folksongs and pictures, Wiscon- 
sin history as related in children’s books, 
social studies, and arithmetic. Distinctive 
ameng these was Figure It Out, planned and 
presented by Prof. Sara A. Rhue, elementary 
teaching specialist in the University of Wis- 
consin School of Education. A trial series 
was broadcast in 1955, followed by a revised 
and expanded series in 1956. The programs 
were designed to enrich the study of arith- 
metic by relating the story of the develop- 
ment of our number system through many 
years and many lands. 

Program viewing in the classrooms was ar- 
ranged in cooperation with the Madison 
public school system and supervising teach- 
ers of Dane County. A total of 36 schools 
participated in the experiments over the 
3-year period. 

5. Special features 


In this group were a number of one-time- 
only broadcasts which were not a part of the 
regular schedule. Such programs included 
several special dramatic productions and a 
great number of “remote” programs origi- 
nated outside the studios. 


The first “remote” special featuré was a 


broadcast of Governor Kohler’s message to 
the joint session of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, January 13, 1955. This broadcast 
was originated in the assembly chamber of 
the State capitol and was fed to the WHA- 
TV transmitter by microwave relay. 

As the station acquired more “remote” 





exhibits were presented from the Me 


Union galleries. A regular series of univer- 


sity symphony orchestra rehearsals wag 
broadcast from Music Hall, and several tours 
were made of exhibits in the first-floor 


leries of the State Historical Society and of 


its museum. In several instances the stg. 
tion was able to make temporary cable in. 
stallations to enable it to pick up programs 
from buildings and grounds in proximity to 
the studios. Such on-the-spot programs 
were presented from the printing labora 

of the Journalism School, the hydraulics 
laboratory, and the Lake laboratory, as well 
as from the union terrace and the lake. 
shore area. 

The 30 special events remotes broadcast 
by WHA-TV, in addition to the January 
1955 broadcast from the State capitol, in- 
cluded the La Follette Centennial Address by 
Chief Justice Warren, June 19, 1955, State 
Historical Library; the “Sifting and Win- 
nowing” Plaque Rededication Ceremonies, 
February 15, 1957, Bascom Hall, and Lincoln 
Terrace; University of Wisconsin Honors Con- 
vocation, June 14, 1957, Wisconsin Union 
Theater. 

6. General programs 


(a) Drama: A good deal of effort was de- 
voted to experiments in finding simple, inex- 
pensive ways to present dramatic materials 
on television for educational needs. 

Medea, the first full-scale drama, was com- 
pletely staged in costume in a studio 15x 
30 feet with a cast of 16. The total effort 
involved 1,600 hours by 60 people and in- 
volved an out-of-pocket cost of $147.37, of 
which $55 went for composition board to 
cover the studio floors so cameras could be 
rolled smoothly. 

Festival for Easter was a full-hour pro- 
duction telling the Easter Story as inter- 
preted in music, painting, and drama. It in- 
cluded participation of a 30-voice a capella 
choir and the staging of a medieval blank- 
verse. drama of the Resurrection. Other 
full-hour drama presentations included 
Premiers (three original one-acts), The 
Imaginary Invalid, and The Shoemakers 
House. 

A number of student plays originally giv- 
en in the Play Circle Theater of the Memo- 
rial Union were transferred to the TV stu- 
dio and with some compression and modifi- 
cation presented as television plays. 

Dress rehearsals of the Wisconsin Player's 
productions of Trial by Jury and School. for 
Scandal were broadcast directly from the 
stage of the Wisconsin Union Theater. 


In rehearsal, Twelfth Night. This was & 


series of five hour-long readings utilizing . 


the rehearsal technique, including comments 
by the director and questions from the cast, 
to illuminate Shakespeare’s play. The series 
progressed from the first reading, through 
blocking and stage business, to a final full- 
dress performance of one scene. 

Drama of Poetry. Readers were used 0 
illustrate points made in Prof. Harry Glicks- 
man’s lectures on poetic literature. 

The TV Drama Quartet, presented on alter- 
nate weeks during the winter of 1956-51, 
was designed to explore the TV possibilities 
of readings of a variety of dramatice litera- 
ture. Programs included Antigone, Electra, 
The Wasteland, and Prometheus Bound. 

(b) Dance: Members of. Orchesis, the 
dance organization of:the university, partici- 
pated in a variety of WHA-TV programs, 
‘They played a prominent role in the pro- 
duction of Medea, in which original dance 


poetry of E. E. Cummings; presented & " 
of lecture demonstrations on elements of 
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ef dance imprevisations set to classical and 
modern music. 

(c) Music: Music offerings have been 
greatly varied. They ranged from perform- 
ances by artists on the School of Music 
faculty (Pro Arte Quartet, Gunnar Johan- 
gen, Leo Steffens) and concerts by choruses 
and instrumental groups, to quiz programs 
and courses in playing the piano and music 
appreciation. Included were: 

Looking at Music—telecourse in music ap- 
preciation by Prof. Sigfrid Prager. 

Key to Music—a series of 32 half-hour 
illustrated talks by Prof. Hilmar Luckhardt 
on the elements of music. - 

Playing the Piano—beginning piano les- 
sons taught on television by Prof. Leon Iitis. 

Do You Know Music?—an informal quiz 

am utilizing a panel of experts to an- 
swer a variety of questions about music and 
composers. 

Symphony Rehearsal—a remote pickup 
from Music Hall of actual rehearsals of the 
University of Wisconsin Symphony Orches- 
tra. Conductor Richard Church stopped 
and started the orchestra in accordance with 
developments and occasionally turned to the 
Ty audience to discuss some phase of the 
music. 

Rather extensive use was made of folk 
music, in such series as Wisconsin Is My 
Doorstep, The Play Tree, Song Pictures of 
America, and America in Verse and Song. 

The Art of Listening was an informal 
music appreciation series in which fine re- 
corded music was played, with the host and 
viewer listening together. 

(d) Literature: In addition to the dra- 
matic literature previously mentioned, other 
types of literature—stories and poetry—have 
been the subject of experimentation. Prof. 
Raymond Stanley, working with Professors 
Pooley and Glicksman, presented a number 
of poetry programs (Drama in Poetry, Drama 
of Poetry), and with Balladier Ed Sprague, 
presented a combination of poetry, picture, 
and song (America in Verse and Song). 

During June 1957, Of Books and Such, a 
series of experimental programs using the 
informal panel quiz approach to literature 
was presented with promising results. 

(e) Art: WHA-TV has made extensive use 
of television to bring current area art ex- 
hibits into the home. Program series known 
as Gallery and Arts in Revue presented por- 
tions of major exhibitions held in Madison. 
Paintings, ceramics, sculpture, and graphics 
were brought to the studio for televising, 
accompanied by comment. by the artists or 
art experts. Exhibits have been transported 
to the studio from the Madison Free Li- 
brary, Vocational School, School of Educa- 
tion, Memorial Library, and the Madison 
Savings & Loan Building. In some instances 
cameras have been taken directly to the gal- 
leries in the memorial union or historical 
onemdd ‘gg on-the-spot television tours of the 


C. PROGRAM RESOURCES AND PARTICIPANTS 


Another aspect of the experimental nature 
of WHA-TV has been reflected im a very 
active exploration of program resources of 
the State, university, and community, and 
& search for personmel who can effectively 
conimunicate on television. As indicated 
below, there has been extensive and wide- 
Spread participation by many agencies and 


institutions, 
1. State agencies 
(a) University: The university serves as 
the main source of program originations for 
WHA-TV in accordance with its obligation 
to develop improved 


Guring the first 3 years eame from the uni- 
versity. Many departments and divisions 
tae bated, with the extension division as 

main contributor. Other instructional 
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units which made extensive contributions 
are: college of agriculture, school of home 
economics, school of music, department of 
speech, school of medicine, the department 
of athletics, the school of journalism, and the 
department of physical education—women. 

Many faculty members participated in the 
form. of occasional appearances and, in some 
cases, in sustained series. Such participa- 
tion, with the exception of two series pro- 
duced by the extension division, was on a 
voluntary basis without extra compensation 
or reduced teaching load. 

University students participated by serving 
on camera crews, as panelists (Quiz the Pro- 
fessor), and as actors, musicians, readers, 
and dancers in a variety of broadcasts. 

(b) State boards, commissions, depart- 
ments: State agencies participated exten- 
sively, particularly during the first year, in 
exploring the potentials of television for 
their pirposes. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Conservation Commission pre- 
sented program series, and others presented 
several periodic broadcasts. Most of the par- 
ticipation was in a program entitled “At 
Your Service,” a series designed to promote 
a better understanding of the functions and 
services of our State government. 

* o * se e 


2. Civie groups, quasi-official agencies, etc. 

A variety of organizations and public serv- 
{ce agencies contributed to. the program 
service. These ranged from municipal insti- 
tutions such as schools and libraries to local 
chapters of organizations such as the Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts of America, and the Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health. The Men’s Service 
Clubs of Madison took part in a series of 
seven programs under the title of “Civic 
Service.” Some agencies produced complete 
series: State Medical Society (March of 
Medicine), and American Automobile Asso- 
ciation (Wisconsin Weekend). The Madison 
Vocational and Adult School presented a 
continuing series of weekly half-hour pro- 
grams throughout the school years 1955-56 
and 1956-57 under the general title of 
“Living and Learning.” 

3. Federal agencies 


Representatives of Government agencies, 
particularly agents of various agricultural 
branches, were frequent guests on WHA-TV 
programs. One series, Let’s Go Shopping, 
was presented under the auspices of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

A generous number of public service an- 
nouncements, slides, and film clips were 
used in behalf of such agencies as Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and Marine recruitment, 
United States Treasury Department, Social 
Security Administration, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

# National and international agencies 

Spot announcements and film clips were 
presented for many charitable and social 
service agency promotions: muscular dys- 
trophy, mental health, crippled children, 
March of Dimes, etc. 

Film program sources included the British 
Information Service, United Nations, India 
Information Service, and the National Film 
Board of Canada. 

5. Educational television and radio center 

The main source of educational TV pro- 
grams is the educational television and 
radio center at Ann Arbor, Mich. The cen- 
ter acquires and distributes kinescopes and 
films to affiliated educational television sta- 
tions across the Nation. It provided WHA- 
TV with an average of 5 hours of filmed pro- 
grams per week (approximately a third of the 
schedule) and thus gave Madison area view- 
ers the opportunity of seeing the best of the 
educational TV programs produced across 
the Nation. Many programs featured dis- 
tinguished scholars, artists, musicians, and 
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scientists who would otherwise be unavail- 
able to the community. 

In 1957, the center cooperated with the 
National Broadcasting Co. to present a live 
network program service to educational 
stations on the basis of 5 programs a week 
for 13 weeks. These and other center pro- 
grams are listed in appendix A. 

Cc. ADDITIONAL USES OF WHA-TV PROGRAMS 

1. National distribution 

Through the making and distribution of 
kinescope recordings (TV films) certain 
WHA-TV programs are given lasting value 
and extended use. A notable example is 
the Priendly Giant, popular children’s pro- 
gram originated by WHA-TV and currently 
broadcast by 18 educational stations 
throughout the country. Under a special 
arrangement with the Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center, the university 
laboratory has made 156 kinescopes of the 
Friendly Giant, thereby enabling other edu- 
cational stations to broadcast the feature 
three times weekly for a year without repeti- 
tion. 

2. To Armed Forces overseas 

During 1956 WHA-TV produced 12 pro- 
grams in a series, the National Government, 
designed to show how our Government func- 
tions and to build better understanding of 
American democracy. The programs, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the University Ex- 
tension Division and the United States De- 
partment of Defense, are to be broadcast by 
television stations at military installations 
overseas and used as films for special study 
Purposes by Armed Forces elsewhere. 


3. Commercial stations 


From the beginning the university ex- 
tension division has made kinesope record- 
ings of its television productions for dis- 
tribution by the bureau of audiovisual 
instruction. These are available to com- 
mercial stations and have been broadcast 
by stations in Eau Claire, Green Bay, La 
Crosse, Madison, Marinette, Milwaukee, and 
Wausau. 

4. Schools and study groups 


Since a kinescope recording is actually a 
16 mm. film, it can be used in classrooms 
and for adult group study wherever a pro- 
jector is available. The bureau of audio- 
visual instruction lists eight series of WHA- 
TV programs in its 1957 film catalog. 

D. AWARDS AND RECOGNITION 


Two WHA-TV-produced programs have 
been accorded recognition at the Annual 
Exhibition of Educational Radio and Tele- 
vision Programs conducted by Ohio State 
University at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Friendly Giant won a first award in 
the children’s out-of-school classification for 
3 consecutive years, 1955-57. Quiz the Pro- 
fessor won an honorable mention in 1956 
im the classification of public affairs pro- 
grams. 

Further recognition for WHA-TV came in 
the form of a contract from the Educational 
Television and Radio Center to produce 13 
full-hour dramatic programs, Great Plays in 
Rehearsal, based on a trial series of four 
programs presented during the spring of 
1956. This should result in a series of 
significant programs in an area hitherto un- 
explored by educational television stations. 


THE UNTVERSITY OF WISCONSIN DIVISION OF 
RaDI0-TELEVISION EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY RADIO-TELEVISION COMMITTEE 
Henry L. Ewbank, department of speech 
(chairman). 
Henry L. Ahigren, associate director of 
agricultural extension. d 
Frederick W.° Haberman, department of 
speech. 
Glenn Koehler, department of electrical | 
engineering. 
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Allan W. Ostar, university extension divi- 
sion. 

Robert C. Pooley, department of integrated 
liberal studies. 

Lindley J. Stiles, dean, school of education. 

Robert Taylor, director, university news 
service. 

Walter A. Wittich, school of education. 

RADIO-TELEVISION INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Harold B. McCarty, professor of radio- 
television education and director, division 
of radio-television education. 

Robert N. Dick, coordinator, radio-televi- 
sion, university extension division. 

S. Watson Dunn, associate professor of 
journalism and commerce. 

Harold A. Engel, professor of radio-televi- 
sion education. - 

Henry L. Ewbank, professor of speech. 

William G. Harley, professor of radio-tele- 
vision education. ° 

Mrs. Aline W. Hazard, assistant professor 
of agricultural journalism. 

Arlene McKellar, associate professor of 
radio-television education. 

Jerry C. McNeely, assistant professor of 
speech. 

Ordean G. Ness, assistant professor of 
speech. 

Karl F. Schmidt, assistant professor of 
radio-television education. 

James A. Schwalbach, associate professor 
of agricultural and extension education. 

Raymond J. Stanley, associate professor of 
radio-television education. 

John H. Stiehl, associate professor of radio- 
television education. 

Robert Taylor, director, university news 
service; associate professor of journalism. 

Donald J. Voegeli, assistant professor of 
radio-television education. 

Roy C. Vogelman, associate professor of 
radio-television education. 

Maurice E. White, associate professor of 
e@gricultural journalism. 





Union Rackets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made by Cardinal Francis J. Spell- 
man at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, on Sunday, December 8, 1957, 
and published in the New York Times of 
Monday, December 9, 1957. The -state- 
ment relates to labor rackets. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

SPELLMAN’s STATEMENT ON UNION RACKETS 

One week from tomorrow I begin my 
journey around the world, spending this 
blessed yuletide season visiting and praying 
with your sons, fathers, sweethearts, and 
brothers serving in our Armed Forces in far 
places of the earth. My masses on Christmas 
Day will be offered for our boys in Korea. 

Memories, vivid and sad, prayers that are 
wordless well up in my heart as I recall 
Christmas 1951—when, amid the strange 
choir of batteries and guns, I offered mass 
for men who were risking their lives for the 
protection of all Americans and the survival 
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of America itself. After mass these boys 
crawled back atop the bleak and granite altar 
which they called Heartbreak Ridge, and 
there, defending your freedoms and mine, 
many of your precious sons died, hoping 
and believing that their sacrifice would in- 
sure liberty and peace for their loved ones. 

Then followed Christmas 1952, 1953, 1954, 
until this Christmas, where, in this same 
sad and barren land—Korea—our boys still 
stand guard against enemy aggressors, so 
that their mothers, fathers, and families 
may enjoy the blessings of Christmas in their 
own peaceful homeland. These soldiers 
carry the hope that all our servicemen cher- 
ish in their hearts, the hope that soon they 
too will again enjoy Christmas cribs and 
carols and candlelights with family and 
friends midst the quiet and comfort of their 
own homes, 

America’s sons expect—as they hgve the 
right to expect, and as it is our sacred duty 
to help fulfill their expectatton—to find their 
great and beloved America safe from the tor- 
ments and dangers of dictators where they 
and their children may live and work and 
plan their futures in full freedom in the true 
American way. 

But our soldiers, if they returned home 
today, would find themselves facing a very 
un-American way of life prevailing in some 
fields where they might seek to make a living 
as once again they became part of our Na- 
tion’s civilian life. They would find that 
a segment of their blessed country had fallen 
under the ruthless domination of greedy, 
godless gangsters and murderers—mobsters 
whose aim is to force labor and management 
alike to become twin slaves of the under- 
world. 

UNION CORRUPTION CITED 

Daily we learn the sordid details of cor- 
ruption and violence featured by newspaper, 
radio and television. The close association 
of some union leaders with known crimi- 
nals, the creation of dummy locals, the rig- 
ging of elections, extortion, acid-throwing, 
graft and the misuse of union funds—these 
blatant violations of the trust of their fel- 
low workers make all of us who are friends 
of labor feel shame and indignation. 

But we must do more than be shocked or 
feel morally aggrieved. We must act, and, 
while there is still time, remove from power 
unscrupulous leaders and their underworld 
hirelings. It is a tragic, almost unbelievable 
fact that these “overlords” of crime have 
dared blueprint plans with the vowed pur- 
pose of dividing their underworld empire, 
thus imperiling the very security of America’s 
family life. . 

Alarm for their families’ safety prevents 
many union members from telling what is 
in their bewildered minds and fearful hearts. 
Just a few days ago I received a letter, one 
of many, which bespeaks courageously and 
eloquently the dreadful predicament of the 
average, decent-living member of a racket- 
ridden union. Herself a teamsters’ wife and 
a mother, this lady writes: 

“T am taking the liberty of writing to 
you because I feel that, as the head of the 
Catholic Church here in New York, you are 
just about the only one who can do any- 
thing to assist us. 


FEARS THE FUTURE 


“Surely, you can help our men, decent and 
hard-working husbands and fathers who, in 
their own small way, are fighting corruption 
that is growing in this country so rapidly 
and so sneakily, that it is frightening. I 
fear for my children’s future—and I wonder 
what my two boys will have to do to keep 
@ job when they are grown and have to 
support themselves and their own children. 

“You couldn’t possibly imagine the horror 
and thievery, the strong-arm methods, yes, 


even murder, connected with gangster-ruleq 
unions today. Most of the men are afraig 
to talk. But if you, as our cardinal, were 
to make a strong statement, others might 
be encouraged to say or do something to 
help us. 

“Nobody told me to do this. But last 
night I couldn’t get to sleep and the thought 
came to me that maybe the cardinal would 
do or say something to help us if I wrote to 
him. 

“We are all poor, hard-working people, try. 
ing our best to be good Catholics and earn 
a living for our kids, too. It’s not easy, 
Father, and most of us need an encouraging 
word as much as we need the money. Help 
us. Our men may lose their jobs or even 
get hurt. My own husband was almost 
beaten to death 5 years ago, but we stil] 
want to do all we can to carry on the fight 
for justice and decency and the right to 
be- free, because the gansters who run my 
husband’s union have made slaves of our 
men. 

“Excuse my boldness in writing, but know. 
ing how badly we need you I borrowed a 
typewriter and this is my seventh sample, 
but, so help me, right or wrong, this one 
goes. : 

“God bless you. And may you see the 
way to help us.” 


SEES BETRAYAL OF COUNTRY 


I had already determined to speak in be- 
half of labor and honest labor leaders and 
union members. But if I had not, this 
mother’s letter would have inspired me to do 
so—for I am certain it expresses the think- 
ing of many thousands of other mothers 
and wives as well as of the men themselves, 

As a priest I am friend to all, foe to none 
except those who intentionally, maliciously 
betray their God and their country. And, 
it is my conviction that, regardless of any 
court decisions, dishonest union leaders have 
already condemned themselves by their de- 


fiance of God and disloyalty to America, as 


well as by their contemptuous treatment 
and vicious acts of violence inflicted upon 
their. fellow workers, and, upon the most 
innocent victims of all, their families. 

From out the treasury of their vast ex- 
perience and integrity labor’s leaders have 
advised me that unions would be protected 
against corruption and underworld domina- 
tion if their members would follow the 
AFL-CIO code of ethical practices which 
commits them “to the concept that free, 
democratic trade unionism must be clean, 
honest unionism.” 

In agreement with this authoritative 
formula, I am confident that all America’s 
unions can be freed from corruption and 
the fear and tyranny of gangsterism if each 
member of every union strives, day by day, 
faithfully to follow the centuries proven, 
unfailing formula—the divine code of Jesus 
Christ. — 





Some Figures on Tobacco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following figures” 


which were supplied me by the United 
cerning 


States Department of Agriculture con- — 
tobacco: | 
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Tobacco—1956 crop—sState data—State summary sheet 
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State and kind aereage per produced and | pounds pro- | produced and | duced and sold 
allotment sold | dueed and sold sold per from average- 
allotment allotment 
cecal etalon aati ches 
TT dlaeel 1.93 623, 760 $321, 236 2, 166 $1,115 
PROPIGS. nnn cece cn nn nn nnn enna nn nnn = enon nnn nena enn ere nn nena ene ne see -en=-- 2.85 21, 663, 361 TT, 156, 630 3, 27 1, 686 
Georgia. ---------------------00--2----- 022+ - 22 nn 2+ - +2 - = == 2-2 - == 2-2 - -- = 3. 25 127, 420, 298 65, 621, 453 4, 496 2,315 
North Carolina._..----~--~------------------ Diailiait een o-oigenin Dering eecerianeartiapeminmngen epenterenes 4.70 959, 482, 646 | 494, 133, 562 7, 688 3, 959 
South Carolina 3. 78 173, 270, 684 89, 234, 402 6, 355 3, 272 
Virginia. ...----------- nn nnnnnnceonn--n-- 20 sen nnn nn = +2 + = 2222-2 == 9 2=- = =~ === += = 2-28 -- 3. 73 137, 178, 006 70, 646, 673 5, 752 2, 962 
ees En om ahndicliisemaneest-eietibare~s 4.22 | 1, 419,638,755 | 731, 113, 958 | 6, 697 | 3, 449 
a ae ead cathetinmhiens 87 44, 266 28, 109 1, 301 826 
Arkansas. . 2-222 --22--2n nnn nn nn nen ooo oon noon one nn = 2 o-oo nnn ee ee eee eda 25, 056 15, 910 343 2i7 
DiaethA.. .....:pbinheodaaad iets mindidisinp nna ndpliinateerowes-voanpan=ite 45 73, 886 46, 917 371 235 
©. Tlinois...--------- oe wenn nnn nnn nn en nnn nn oon 2 oo oo 2 en nn enn on eo = 2 nee ee - 45 4, 510 2, 863 375 238 
Indiana... .------2-- -- o-oo nen enn nnn 2 oo on pn nn no oo = 2 = 2 2 2 2 2 nnn 24+ - +--+ - === == ---- . 80 11, 903, 595 7, 558, 783 1, 218 77 
Kansas - . .----2-- 22-2 ee nnn ne nnn nn enh ono oo nn enn nn on no ne nn eo 2 +--+ --- 1.47 50, 704 32, 197 780 495 
Kentucky - 2-22-2222 - nnn e own wenn enn n nn = eo cane none nnn o en nn ene e n-ne +22 -2-22---- 1. 36 334, 768, 070 212, 577, 724 2, 280 1, 447 
eel a ee a dal ea ak on coisa dies rete 1.90 3, 923, 326 2, 491, 312, 2, 324 1, 475 
North Caroline. nnn a= s - === . 57 17, 383, 856 11, 038, 748 976 619 
ED... coccondiios . 88 15, 041, 776 9, 551, 527 1, 321 838 
Pennsylvania_..- a ee a a ee Sie al UE nditinhdibidssth tam «case ominiimapaiinibaenss 7 
South Carolina... .... nec gacnstnnsesossosesdsonsae Sianinsiptatietielete binsecctinpoms eiaasctims 41 2, 656 1, 686 265 168 
PENG . occ cenncksddmadlineod eid ipsa Nnned ShethnebpinendnpawtSrycheossan - 69 98, 761, 023 62, 713, 249 1, 076 683 
TOERS . . - 2 nnenscpincncscccucdapocescersnsameeens sone 0=<5 Ganbee enn benennesesesse---- 20 [----..----.-...-|-.---..--_--.._-]--...-...-- =f omementndiigniiate 
Virginia. . . - n-ne cn cece wee ccc cc eee wwe ce ewn nn coon rene en eee n nnn sense n een eenee---- . 64 19, 988, 642 12, 692, 787 1,173 744 
WE VINCI occ dccdasdabh dl nestnedncnnamtponsdncgcedsdngaadocegerescensuasocee= - 60 3, 880, 597 2, 464, 179 809 513 
Doth «nace descnss Sodacate debieece stb das Gand nsensnp init thewenntigeteneass 1.02 505,851,963 | 321, 215, 996 | 1, 679 | 1, 066 
Fire-cured: + 
Keitucky « . <<. ncncapenncescnecccncocecsncecacdaesnosccsceccetnthnencnoneceocsarscoces- 2.16 27, 115, 77 9, 924, 373 3, 079 1, 127 
POMS. .cccheycdinemadanpdaseddbscotiapérendtipediiie sstiaknalebaguatenwicodtddeootes 2. 52 32, 385, 839 11, 853, 217 3, 816 1, 396 
MINNASS.. ....ctédc Saeassedne Gaiiaebunl backs daily enadconbng tg eknchiiotainsunenonaben 1.33 10, 667, 026 3, 904, 131 1, 455 532 
ital... nisncidscciphliitilaipalatudicies tp iak aks cdnhcbhsialbandiieiensapitibenece 2.03 70, 168,639 | 25, 681, 721 | 2, 849 | 1,042 
Air-cured: 
PRGIONS... . .. ccc snsccnctcaditindatinacsesns atbbawsccccncngincabsgegnececcnnensameesces . 53 65, 212 22, 172 543 185 
OY... ...nensduba ret bibyensniinna tui at—attinaihi Ret didice atcnn gn eewasiaweins ami 91 26, 396, 177 8, 974, 700 1, 353 460 
DORI... cnn cicnscscabccenccsce secs cc eccn lt seccsecesseccnaccccncuacdecrecencnesnese . 63 4, 182, 036 }, 421, 892 387 4 
eel .. . no dccacketibb ialesaidnemkhadmirnncebbwbrpepenpenbsainde Gin easaeeenien . 85 30, 643, 425 10, 418, 764 1, 259 428 
SO? VW ITSURDA: 5 cd tstietedbiehabl wnat cbthiediendetiesJndechehnnennne saan de wdedeassdnpeese 1. 36 3, 186, 229 1, 137, 483 784 279 
Cigar filler and binder: -} 
Riemmestiout. «2 —cSacscumstsdhcston st a a NS ees 6.5 8, 834, 747 3, 392, 542 5, 846 2,244 
SE inde monca hia 2. 35 7, 77 2, 987 2, 593 995 
Indiana... 1. 47 1, 086 417 1, 086 417 
Sanna. dnc occunnnspaagenedeg aaa wat eaammadies monies She spaces ede sh tin encmeerting EK heigg hoes 8. 49 10, 292 3, 952 10, 292 3, 952 
COI TROD oo cote Co aS ile sag Beetle cad incnnlbupon anand awemewanie: 5. 11 4, 586, 288 1, 761, 134 4, 670 1, 793 
BeOS... 8 cascode inedGt ntntwa ahiipvnautaddbadassvnhipatetaeninsonnandaanwiice 2.11 134, 723 51, 733 1, 142 438 
New Hampshire ik is ake tnda cite lesan acstannecteiaamers iepaeninieriniamess ip 1a wacoaniieion & : 
a OOO 4S ciel cian an RD eda ainda Ce cdind Seana a eee diedienacas amiga ncaetcon aS 2. 59 55, 847 21, 445 765 293 
EL... <ncsc aie aed hie eR cabal dnbhnentenbehpnaetacenieshes 3. 22 6, 241, 538 1, 373, 138 4, 027 885 
Pennsylvania 2.10 208, 903 80, 218 1, 595 612 
SENNIL.....n5 ain tacudethantrncnaihehens ecte an nibh Mtetwa ad ainfitedbaccns seni BI cpt iin cine seh aclieilars serach eapn ipa oT stesiebanaieeie ; 
FD. 6 od cas snscddeteecsicndiiarcontyeivectocumbinnimocenssnscceqesnensnaccceceses 2. 80 20, 160, 000 | 7, 741, 440 | 3, 178 | 1, 220 
Petal... relict Micka lielislapinmntissiainne nadp.tibebitiintintcceckeliiktinbvincannmans 3.58| 40,241,203 | 15, 452, 621 | 3, 755 1, 441 
Maryland: | 
Beery nd . 2. ccnknenuke Se ee a ee tee cance 7.67 a a a ce 7 
I Se rr ee ee De et ib ctideboreertencivnees 14 () Ce ee i dapsckconimiatioreapetniaintn | itinatheaceihiien aes 
OR. nn cate E Nal iat one eis ceeia ine eesnasiee dines diana eae anephnnn ie .43 () Sanscisieainenesiiie Se ceel D  casiiahetelionasce 
Re... cadena ean Paes: Sa eg as Ra ae rea Oe 7.57 2 37, 500, 000 3 19, 312, 500 35,314 3 2, 736 


rn ne nn nn ae 


1 Not available. 3 Calculated from estimated data. 
? Estimated, 


Maryland tobacco—1956 crop, State data 
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Average num- | Value of pounds 


Average size | Total pounds | Value of pounds} ber of pounds 
produced and 











State acreage per produced and | produced and 
allotment sold sold 
() ‘ (2) @) (4) 
Saha a A a i Ee 8 
I icant tata ahi 7.67 35, 251, 854 $18, 225, 209 
Delaware Se HSIAO Ys BSE STR IE LLL EINE AOL SON TEARE. .14 58 30 
Its 0n<nanpibecemmananicniiospiliiiptionidunecepptinnaecensonconte IN: onda -43 10, 263 5, 306 
SEO... sida git iaiiasiabiniiiahiairdshidlitaetonienncnshibasthinaatiaaniciwinccebetten 7.57 35, 262, 175 18, 230, 545 


produced and 
sold from 





sold per average size 
allotment allotment 
(5) (6) 
5, 061 $2, 617 
58 30 
114 59 
4, 997 2, 583 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Maryland tobacco, 1956 crop 
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Average num- value per 
Number of Average size {| Total pounds | ber of pounds allotment 
State and county tobacco Total acreage acreage per produced and | produced and (value of 
allotments allotted allotment sold ! sold per pounds 
allotment | duced and solq 
from average 
size allotment) 
Ce ee 
Diieware: Nee Cae eccccccccnsnntisinsiemndaantanvntabtinténebanneniinn 1 0.14 0.14 58 58 $30 
teria etamaencentnitaietaiatiiaiaeeasaitlae ita biettiiatiaiadiall = 
‘ Maryland: 
nee Arend... « ccodancuncnsustecnlsinpentviailaiudltinanaheniiinie 1, 212 10, 343. 86 8. 53 6, 509, 634 5, 370 27% 
CE gn eccrine nnrnsdansantsnatinninntmeaniusen sameness 1, 202 9, 064. 58 7. 54 5, 972, 986 4, 969 2, 569 
CIES | cnc dotintankosctdctidancennenincinabehp) diemiellelaanandniies 10 14. 71 1.47 None ; 
CR oi ct nt nda ncndddoncsoubbnedachisialhdamodahéngunphameieaaielien 1 -10 -10 0 
GUNN cic aoe Sessa tc ng toed nance anaes Se 1, 481 11, 183. 96 7.55 7, 426, 278 
TOE oi. icin wttaheemannistciniiin nsdn litigsseinasnadiaae 3 3. 38 1.12 0 
PORE, o occteccbwincecssabanennsnnnedncyccnedintmieiinepiinniinns 11 35. 01 3.18 12, 914 
SIT, 6 ce cridsaslinen en 'tscheinencnerteneneniancapieaitais initia tine aeelactieantalpaalagatalisalaiaiasieetameteela: 3 19. 73 6. 57 7, 706 
oa 2. cits a micncivalintiastengoneciansaandpcacdiagigigeastetem behets Magee eae 36 55. 46 1. 54 18, 069 
NE COON oi anos neon ckncka ncn nsnbsoubeiehietinnient dati 1, 610 13, 530. 16 8. 40 8, 629, 146 
I RIE ig win ciininsinieniibcemenmndnniitinniainumwpiatiad etn eat 3 4. 85 1. 61 2 
ay a TOR ee ERR 8 I ee 1, 391 9, 149. 23 6. 57 6, 672, 401 
i tae rnsidlecnasph phlipvidion a tadicaia a dbinteiventete on eeaiieore 2 1. .50 
I ssc scanned sige pellet ian gett 6, 965 53, 406. 03 7. 67 35, 251, 854 
Virginia: 
DE 5 cotncnmcin chet cdcskasnddacddaguanthinnideditcninimamabmpianien 1 - 62 -62 0 Oho ncecse ue 
DOR ns cine ecdncnncedichnakskneddinantannthiknennrehenin bin ienens 1 18 |} + 18 150 150 i 
Appomattox. .....-- = 4 72 18 0 Dt ccccccceuee 
NOI 5 sind cc ontnepegiisisbnioasiaieinda temic “ 5 2. 02 40 283 56 9 
ETT OOER .. nesiecnccccnaminnnssnnesapeannennnepepemantahehmtntina 21 7.00 . 33 2,191 104 54 
CE is. oie iv enndacccptinhbnadipcimsitanimanaceaainkeecnas taka 7 9. 96 1.42 4, 881 697 360 
in eS ee eas eee 2 1.17 - 58 0 O lesecncosee 
CRIN... siciniininariticinn tmigniuasiingiadhineansmiaaimnae eee: 21 7.7 .37 2, 058 9s 5l 
Goochland. _...._-- scasunisttesatinas ei acenputicdt gece ations tetnantiatice tate Miaae Neelts aici  aa 2 24 12 0 | 
BMI sins: iinives osdmcenaned encom lendke nsakwapslebcenaiedieantashtiaknianiiese Alia tain are 2 1, 32 - 66 0 O Fi cecscccesue 
NON ii isc cinwaitinmectininnnintes cadlniaiuadodeae mena aaa 1 . 36 36 300 300 155 
PRR a secian-cvinnnnnunomdneutwinmmsudiniebnkudtebumiammaaanaama ibe 1 . 25 - 25 208 208 18 
NG TIT i cies erin nsec cianaittainicthber manning catia aemate ieiriae 20 6. 85 - 34 192 9 5 
ae Tr occ ercict hve screech nae oceans ag ene 2 - 48 - 24 0 | ee 
IO i. os cccinmerwscssssscsmnspticessnsncisladataibacaaiectinteijicninais asalielaaisiiantahatieasles aimed made 90 38. 94 43 10, 263 114 59 
4 Computed from Maryland State field. ° 
State totals, 1956 data 
Number of Average size Total pounds | Average number 
Type and State tobacco al- Total acreage gereage per produced and of pounds pro- 
lotments allotted allotment sold duced and sold 
per allotment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 
Maryland tobacco: 
DIG. on ccacnccncceneccstbapieuserttmetednalpiaetadsaineimanapaaae 1 0.14 0.14 ‘ 
“al DIRE «5 noc ccindindndwize nc botbhdichtinianinttndinnsntcminhnalimptnrptmiie cafe 6, 965 53, 406. 03 7. 67 () 
WIRE... 2c cannancocccquvcrencastieucheenncnGeb tlc anilintensnceannaiainnel 90 38. 94 43 (4) 
Wet cle vcnctBavichiponipitdhiitibiestnnionbaatndumdmbainnbibaia ' 7,056 53, 445. 11 7. 57 “95,314 
S>S_0b_o=rom————S bE ESS ————See 
Cigar filler and binder tobacco: 
IR a bi cincincn< onenrieinceincpaeilnindiminnsicbeieemmpned tiinons aeheda 1,511 9, 910. 42 6. 56 5, 846 
OE ei adi nx eutict en eiabie bitatantaciashmabbnal peaked a eee cue 3 7.06 2.35 2, 593 
Psi cosscestiin deivntn vatesineprichininssninialhenngitieininantengpuiaabecaikinciabidiadnainhaamitad baie 1 1.47 1.47 1, 086 
a Se Na a a gE a a a ear ae ea 1 8. 49 8. 49 , 10, 292 
DERI oi oon mri neinddprath baanduiadial taadin taahaionicdhaidbaiahdiigilits 982 5, 022. 50 6.11 4, 586, 288 4,670 
I nn «sad interne bination tien le thaisie icigioallige aeini sibe nigel arn ten 118 249. 09 2.11 134, 723 1,142 
DET CNG go ocis evticbnions pe ceacactvmadentinnauibmatnnapiiitedustaalumlanbaed 1 1.14 1.14 0 0 
Now WetMci osc nn seston a pcncodes backalbnshbbledsaetbacaabenieet 73 189. 37 2. 59 55, 847 765 
I a i i i i il i la el 1, 550 4, 998. 58 3. 22 6, 241,538 4,027 
LS ERE EEE TLL ILE ELLIE EIT EEE SIS I 131 275. 04 2.10 208, 903 1, 595 
NI oc cin ohio iincne eee athe hace ebteddeode ncis Wace eee 1 7.09 7.09 0 0 
WI cc do etincisewtweceittenibicsinimianie iaadR ad 6, 344 17, 735. 46 2. 80 20, 160, 000 3, 178 
COI i a a a al eel 10, 716 38, 405. 71 3. 58 40, 241, 203 3, 755 
Virginie sun-cured tobacco: Virginia... 2.2... .ccccctindsdowsectnctocescscccdssace 4, 066 5, 520. 52 1. 36 3, 186, 229 _ Te 
Dark air-cured tobacco: 
Rain Sissi sistas Snguneenaadeen adeinaalbebebaameds 120 64. 09 53 65, 212 5, 434 
Kentucky _ 19, 512 17, 683. 38 -91 26, 396, 177 1, 353 
Tennessee. - 4,713 2, 980. 48 . 63 4, 182, 036 887 
—— 
NIPROO csi taba elias lid 24, 345 20, 727. 95 . 85 30, 643, 425 1.250 
= a =—————O 
Fire-Cured Tobacco: 
NUNN oo: sscise nmnn-ecseencnererthicaiiciassnibinlinaiaamiriles ec aaa aie Te wees 1 ; .30 0 4 
MOORS 5 oan cis gn oon ccedtncnennicint eed iaba Mia Maa lait ae 8, 806 19, 010. 47 2.16 27, 115, 74 3,079 
FONMGNNGD.. — c..... ot oncncudapdenabiielsddinnndtdbiiaaninamschebbbukaatdandcd 8, 436 ; 349. 22 2. 52 32, 385, 839 3,816 
WRIID.. «.nnissincnwpecesinsliittibaiatianecitiialiaddaaeedapalbiaseeinieisibaniaas 7, 332 9, 752. 66 1.33 10, 667, 026 1, 455 
— eel 
NAR icaieriiiaminionnbiota inal mi aid belied tlic 24, 625 50, 112. 65 2.03 70, 168, 639 2,80 
——————[—== ————=———— ————— 
Burley tobacco: 
IN. cihicisncscinpsimariinndininpciiciadaiiiass saith iacbhtlitilaaiasiaiiel 34 29. 45 .87 44, 266 1,901 
y TR ENOTES LE SEE EEE A ARP NAN ISN ER 73 52. 48 272 25, 056 a 
MMIII aoc neon cnc tenteoatndbeceee eee aeeaiae ieee eas 199 89. 33 345 73, 886 a 
SUING c2 cc cin.daniinsinecchubnbecibiiocunicasa dha Labiiiessutaaalmebamebied 12 5.45 345 4, 510 = 
MOGUL .....\:nonicthaininecnipngijinblinndniaitapibsentidlighiiatioiags aiadnerMeaiid 9, 766 7, 767.87 . 80 11, 903, 595 We 
PINS Lies taste ssh ene cin thickly hina ints adanecaacaliceamii aL gia ai al Bil 65 95. 64 1, 47 50, 704 
1 Data not available. ? 
2 Estimated, marketing year does not end until Sept. 30, 1957, 
* Calculation based on estimated sales, 
f 
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State totals, 1956 data—Continued 









































eee 
— 
. . Number of Average size Total pounds | Average number 
i Type and State tobaceo al- Total acreage acreage per produced and of pounds pro- 
jotments allotted allotment sold duced and sold 
per allotment 
ia @) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
t) 
é Tobacco—Centinued 
— Pr oneky «cam gjednenicgaieleaiaeeldiendaiietapes-— sabia tiki ngibinannin ai mihpglilp dissin nba 146, 769 200, 235. 87 1.36 334, 768, 070 2, 280 
$30) Missouri ------- 1, 688 3, 204. 74 1.90 3, 923, 326 2, 324 
ome North Carolina....-- 17, 797 10, 112. 83 - 57 17, 383, 856 976 
a Obil0..... -..-—--a-cseacanunnatmenaeesenscunesessesenea= 11, 386 9, 988. 48 88 15,041,776} - 1, 321 
76 Pennsylvania.......--------------- pwn erbeose ppiibape wih enenecapmiibestihitis wa cna 2: 42 81 0 0 
569 South Carolina... iidieiadinshnasemyafieiaipintagel tbnnienteniminteiamenncicmiesiiashe nities 10 4.15 41 2, 656 265 
TENNCSSCO. - - -onnancncocccnccentsesemeens cnececkawdnneeneoe-snnwneeaens=-=--- 91, 702 63, 274. 32 - 69 98, 761, 023 1, 076 
EE ae cecmensnbiniaiennetpemeetetilinsipenaras tetanpenenqanianencnecinpeigiatiapeaiapeeieapencstanitn can aaetiRianlp Aeneas 2 -40 - 20 0 0 
2 Teenie” ccna kee etaenihiaa debe tak RNR kate plcn ap biaideans amend 17, 039 10, 973. 85 64 19, 988, 642 1,173 
West Virginia.....----..--- Picthaniipionnnenbenenmerrtendindimiinaibueiinienareepmmnemnanmari 4, 793 2, 852. 34 - 60 3, 880, 597 809 
3 Total... .aadcésneccecenedosnntibijielmnenosésesenttnbsscncsccconadiedisscosces= * 301, 338 308, 689. 62 1,02 505, 851, 963 1, 679 
red tobacco: ; j 7 
_ ems concn ecasccoceunccoswnesesssececsncesecetsencowecncecconsesesess0e--- 288 555. 68 1. 93 623, 760 2, 166 
130) Florida... .-.--.------- 22 n een nn enn en nn noon enn nnn n+ - = enn n- === ------- 6, 614 18, 858. 82 2. 85 21, 663, 361 3.274 
Georgia... . --------acecnnenecnse crnwnnnwn none case necee none son nnewenee-=---2-- 27, 755 90, 074. 24 3. 25 127, 420, 298 4, 591 
ai RTEES SC RIRIIUU., sn cntt-nictitiaanenldetiiais oiescnaaseniniseiligheneniliadiae techtvanmaniiiiatesinctnigpelinnennicoant 124, 809 586, 025. 94 4.70 959, 482, 646 7, 652 
eet COTOr hal ndScd cides deena eat hel ieee dindinamenigsideltailliiiatin oasis 27, 262 103, 049. 64 3. 78 173, 270, 684 6, 355 
317 Sout 
+ init... -onccsiiiiinapbeneittilliinmntaenchincbsmnntiiceninenatinnapersimigon 23, 850 89, 010. 34 3.73 137, 178, 006 5, 752 
RB NGG 8 a gntencte ne ncn cing liininka thnk wile iseaiaaswcinw’ 210, 578 887, 573. 66 4. 22 1, 419, 638, 755 | 6, 742 































: Maryland tobacco—1956 data 
a ca etc accidents 
" | 
i | Average num- 
il Number of Total acreage | Average size Total pounds | ber of pounds 
== State and county tebaeco allotted acreage per produced produced and 
= allotments allotment and sold sold per allot- 
. ment 
; NT eee eee alte pera len esses se acs anaes pe eons 
i“. ees, Dew OUI ct ci cnisiintintindetanectnetdntasdddbakhnvgutbubimdbapeweeedamnnecnd 1 0.14 0. 14 (4) | (4) 
Maryland: | = 
2 rei Deen as iscin dct sain atatatnninicilin ch meapiatenacabiininne deciles piensa shag site cata tnicalacnitialil }, 242 10, 343. 86 si vsecdaci es A caccmmndacnebice « 
: BION =o: Sisccinaiinselbacinaa house aaa ine eect ic neil ea aliaantia namin aha eain nna checdaenwts 1, 202 9, 064. 58 acted aan . 
IIR... << czasisicigsch antelmainasaiianineinipliatiniadabatanssetaaMRapinbasale tania hts qeacheemiahpessatimted 2 talernsialoi dithianpn totetose dase 10 14.71 Pe enittiwnctinainente Be. cccapatnciesieibind 
ea a eet ee ee es re 1 -10 Iconic Bh sees 4 
IO ie csceagia alee a a i as direst ti 1, 481 NOI sox aca codiin-tedhemenbaowendecane eee . 
- ON i a a eninctineieelsheint 3 3. 38 it cancel tine Dee 
FEE ne ee Nie cocnaaenmbon 11 35. OL ed cientteieemengsemin a ee . 
t I 2c te care eM ee a a ee 3 19. 7: Cin ttn ene aT : 
I i le a a ee i wn S ec mnaeiitie woe 36 55. 46 since ctteerweseenineh Die ER an wag 
Le I NT ARIE LTE RE IE PL Ee IE EET EN Be SES SRM Oe IS Ti 1, 610 13, 530.16 OE Be og cae as 
Meet AnNe8 8 2k ies PPh cckscnabbahladenien aa yrmse ctv otatsch dhinm vince beane 3 4.85 Be IN iss sensei So ceinietecateriidaian wis 
Nee a ee calneSncinuaamigulpeantend 1, 391 9, 149. 23 NS i ccsccteericnemniesm B tnsnehsiBetenca 
IO sig SR ic ial at i ea Ree ss cians 2 1.00 I ecrnwiepsistnicotinnes De cosiuadaita’ rae 
. PIN a. .naasedicidieaedieinnictli te daiaclabipter ntti Manitiinnndinanbttioallantntndyseuivainpasss 6, 965 53, 406.03 | 7.67 | (1) | ) 
Virginia: pes 2 eA | - 4 ; - 
SPIRE Ds acetals dati nau celle Maes Ne Chand csehatiiess iyi elibesiapsainsibtahie ln Oa dlathi aN aperin dineesmn ercsntvdtne aes 1 0. 62 pila ii-cichashachencibiaciahindiond Dipelbatecniilinn a 
3 Ta ee ee ee on waa maloallichean 1 0. 18 LM teh ets agin et 
4 I i os cle ee Oe i ne cianavapeninnes 4 0.72 MN cacighncscnsuncnstdenaaepaial Fs cestidbasblbhbietsss . 
I aac cechleca alae RA cs Ble Sen Ahi lila OR ila a gee RN a Le 5 2.02 pile Ee cihacicsinassassytbltied nee 
= I ee ee Ne ec Bena bens 21 7.00 SM Ties ioecustilnais tars cee 
“ a TE us inuiens 7 9. 96 i as Re ea et 
8 SO cists aR a AO ok aS 2 1.17 gE ccicthtianiciaarmintaniins Be ete cag 
" Neen a  aebetpiaks 21 7.77 TR Th cntieincicestnctties PaaS . 
n IN ise ae i a ali Ni re SES a aiden 2 0. 24 hd Sa a a meer . 
) III cnc gh ed A nh at iain te Aha Nia aia ih cannes i ardiisnitl eas ninineeneinin 2 1.32 SU Sas aed EER EE 
9 I caisson eC a Naat a NA ter 1 36 I Parle 
0 NI an acca ea a eget Boa Sd 1 25 CUT siren enconrd’ Oe cet aahaiineneatoee 
5 SN ROSIE sleet er acre ae es vce eg SR ee 20 6. 85 Res as as ihre en J mou tk 
7 Se: WU GURL ae en a a 2 48 | NEE LS a 2 
: ROP aa SO 90 38. 94 43 (1) oD 
8 ieee ee a 
5 1 Not available. 
M Cigar filler and binder tebacco, 1956 data 
i grrr sree el SSD 
4 Average num- Estimated 
3 Average value Number of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds jvalue of pounds 
y State and county per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreagé@ per produced and | produced and jsold (thousands 
"2 , (dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- of dollars) 
9 . ment 
= eee . ae 
0 Connecticut: 
9 Hartford —_____ tila siniinbheiaces scat Ra No 2, 432 1, 341 9, 051. 40 6.75 8, 490, 910 6, 332 3, 261 
6 won un 2 sesndihniape deta eRe cea Lab aac 50 20 27.97 . 140 2,359 117 
5 . dlesex___._.. iisisnigih aba ZpReiaih thee gta ig asa 150 44.19 2.21 8,317 416 3 
: i ERE RRM AFT cae Mba neces cccekeeto 985 130 786. 86 6.05 331, 161 2,563 128 
2 ca hc a BA 2, 244 1, 511 9, 910 42 6. 56 8, 834, 747 5, 846 3, 393 
a PE ROTTEN BE: 1,000 a *” 7.06 2.35 7,779 2, 503 
1 i ne: JackSON. .._..--------eenen--no— ead weil Seti 417 1 1.47 1.47 1,086 1,086. © 
: tying OO LE DE LE LE LENNON 3, 952 ea 8.49 8. 49 10, 292 10,.292 4 
5 Massac husetts: ee ee ee ee TS ee ee 
J nt a RE 1, 875 344 1,650.95 L 1,679, 327 882 645 
) Faupden » a neni liictas dtinnilneibwiclbigacivivesaiekd tena 898 127 602. 34 297, 211 340 114 
POD in li a A ae 1, 961 511 2 f 
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Cigar filler and binder tobacco, 1956 data—Continued 






















































































































































-_ 
Average value Number of Total acreage 
Btate and county per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per 
(dollars) ments allotment 
Minnesota: vi 
Fillmore_.... 93 43 62.06 1.44 
Freeborn. ... 667 3 6. 21 2.07 
i ae 259 27 37. 62 1,44 
IGE. cncnatinmasctinpiicin cimnncieguages 889 9 29. 65 3. 29 
“ Sherburne. ....-...-----.----------------- 22-222 - 2-0 -- | sen coeonee=----- 1 1.41 B48 | cascncdcccsno ssl ssanpdabenbanneiis 
BOCAS. oo nnccccnecnceccannescnesnnscedeennadsugeasaes 886 35 112.14 3. 20 
stistailontigletaationinamitehasuntenntiiligh 438 | 118 | 249. 09 2.11 
New Hampehire: Chedhire...n.c.cccacencconcennecccensece|=-vonnensinisese 
New York: 
SCORN... ncn cencccncncusnncoscncbessapuvectuvacnvdubelbonscwusneanahee =o 
WWhel .: cintscndsintncdantocbntbnbecanenetenalel 
Ohio: - 
NE ccc endnctecuccsuccubesdtecbrcantnphenansneaiin 400 10. 23. 64 2. 36 
einieciceheitpedhinhinsniniscncesilaiccladedindadeniiad 983 605 1, 981. 93 3.28 nie: 
i a tats assis ctnipennanliaien tn tecia dies aeanigagidaagioras eta 310 29 37. 98 1.31 E 
ai hsichtsainenil eset tatatinineaia a inegtitinsstaiilinialeidniadeaaetinagtntatien 695 282 772. 46 2.74 Int 
MOROROINETY ... non ccndcecnnndncscconessnnctnaesensuve~ 1, 098 389 1, 550. 43 3.99 
a 609 110 302. 40 2.75 
IES cinincenintncicannctccinbnnbucbihnananiaaianaiie 667 3 5. 55 1, 85 
WOR ccircte ca cinnntcticcuscccntciiebastnsgutanhe 598 122 324. 19 2. 66 
i 885 1, 550 4, 998. 58 3. 22 
Pennsylvania: 
CGO... dkimecodccanpsnctdelecumbbubaazenetnetins 49 118. 27 2.41 
Lancaster 52 50. 96 . 98 Ke 
Lycoming 22 84. 45 3. 84 
TRGR....nnnnccdcoccenccequsssaceeseceasnencseresiee 8 21. 36 2. 67 
ttl. .ncasuecedussntntdannanianenvebansnnennmein 612 31 275. 04 2.10 
Vermont: 
WINGO cdicvcccwcnesscacessbntetcthsdanssabnielondeessaeene 1 7.09 7.09 
Wisconsin: 
Barron. .....2---2---2-e enone none non en econo neeececee- 143 7 4.79 - 68 2, 166 309 1 
IED occ ccnncescnccsnannstnmnnnnincnanndbintiinmntintleguigiinemnnsad 2 4.13 2. 06 0 Ba cial onsibaaaiae 
CIR oe nc cecccnineinmiidnbaeabewatnnsatinnlidalaes: 1, 141 149 436. 40 2. 93 442, 301 2, 968 
CE cn cmcunnwntinmnnnihiimmamdepedaeann 1, 121 662 1, 762. 31 2. 66 1, 931, 258 2, 917 742 
IG, os sinsinn td cariceimalbaiadielnmunvsctinantesidiataiitbiailgie, 1, 570 1,313 5, 002. 88 3. 81 5, 368, 795 4, 088 2, 061 
TI cinnitincetrimmanniiainiiiokinhitinenindnagedaaemmatnde 5 6.72 1.34 0 © | ccccccssun 
TOD cn djintindnwipeittinnnnii ane mmaaa 238 21 35. 47 1. 69 12, 419 591 5 
ONG cid ctiiccwcctnwinecbecsesint gp Rbhatnwamebandaa 696 46 84. 43 1. 84 83, 418 1, 813 32 
ORT. .occcccccnsconsqusnesntsdeebnontenccenseeinenen 333 3 13. 56 4.52 3, 628 1, 209 1 
DIN, 6 Suis dace dacinccececcctcaminncentatesaacbannell 154 26 31. 60 1.22 9, 237 355 4 
Nos, ntinnniccnnalnasnipedaninsnmbssdaiallod 1, 333 24 86. 93 3. 62 83, 163 3, 465 32 
ra. NOS 55. ccesicstscudininieephinisig tibiacnien deltas dainieton tins: 467 15 29. 06 1, 94 18, 929 1, 262 7 
Dp EID ino cin sicrcinatnncncincpaeedacnieeedenase 703 239 397. 95 1.67 436, 986 1, 828 168 
IN oo csi oteendstinectienmnabeounnbadnetnnwdamnns 722 424 650. 02 1. 53 795, 625 1, 876 306 
a ae ee ee ee 1 56 . 56 0 0 jeccccccsssuees 
INL... 5 non as inarnatintabnsntiteiveiitinindiieaetennnlondegl 7 251 457.16 1.82 464, 373 1, 850 
SN in ln t. si isla renesaiidininindaian ammenities 1, 546 218 826. 88 3.79 877, 967 4,027 337 
I ao i airplane oleieisicmenaibaainneenl 321 1 . 82 . 82 835 835 © 
SOON isa cienannicnidsineiee clip eclnigtes hota asaiasiaeiaoes 277 148 184. 20 1.24 106, 761 721 4 
WE cniicinbnitincuiinnntnke lcm cdegmmneae iene 1, 311 2, 789 7, 719. 59 2.77 9, 522, 139 8, 414 3, 656 
FE inviinticiemritesncincinnstiintinaitedatinmnbanbnadimatlpi 1, 220 6, 344 17, 735. 46 2. 80 20, 160, 000 3,178 7,741. 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco, 1956 data 
num-| Estimated - 
Average value | Number of | Total acreage value of pounds 
State and county per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted produced and |sold (thousands 
(dollars) _ ments sold sold per allot- of dollars) Te 
ment 
Ce TT 
Virginia: . 
BE vc ceedisckctacihicontasescestgesmemnpeapdale ihceenedoaintiel 1 0.02 es ee 
312 410. 45 7.69 & 
63 22. 18 308 7 
281 161. 25 527 g 
190 67. 35 2, 902 
: 52 37. 37 871 16 
271 250. 62 581 6 . 
153 87. 51 4, 590 “ 
341 840. 87 1, 613 1% 
194 115. 55 4, 702 + 
6 8.27 1.38 6,170} . 1,028 
1 -02 .02 0 0 | cccncoosnse*s-~ 
368 476. 94 1.30 285, 078 775 & 
38 24. 84 - 65 570 568 1 
18 24. 16 1.34 4,174 2,319 » 
126 179. 53 1.42 44) 6, 384 a 
40 40. 24 1.01 30, = 760 0 ams 
251 526. 04 2.10 248, 990 ry 
255 466. 04 1.83 194, 192 762 
2 - 26 .13 258 129 © % 
83 157. 02 1.89 . 72,036 868 . 





1 Less than $500. 
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Virginia sun-cured tobacco, 1956 data—Continued 
ee ee ae oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee PORT tee oan eee = 
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d Average num- Estimated 
ands Average value Namber of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds |value of pounds 
ands State and county per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and j|sold (thousands 
) (dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- of dollars) 
‘ ment 
oe a —— 
Virginia—Continued 
4 Ring W UA. ccasiposisncnsecsqotccsucsnocscetnesoos 244 45 69. 54 1.55 29, 844 663 11 
9 Louisa..---.----------------- eebecweneecerecseeensere- ~ 421 468 1, 154. 36 2. 47 554, 792 1, 185 197 
7 Lunenburg..... ececnscocese ececereceenencceees a 455 il 11. 61 1.06 14, 954 1, 359 5 
8 SIAOM . . --nndielelinaimincninn wieiuaieds (pe ctiaveapeiih Wile lanes 109 46 18. 47 .40 13, 446 292 5 
aa Nottoway-.------------<-- weceweceeeenncscoce ewoonces 178 28 15. 66 - 56 14, 900 532 5 
31 Pittsyl VAN... .--cawcnecccecacsccsocesecnucneseseres 141 3 92 .31 1, 184 395 i) 
isthe Powhatan..-.-.- i sicecipiadtbaanedbe poss cy aie iain 259 116 157. 58 1. 36 84, 407 728 39 
50 Prince Edward...........------- ibis danwen catetanding- ns 167 287 174.05 . 61 133, 873 466 48 
anne Ppotsy1VANID. .cnnnnecdcaccdanscnvdsaasiovecinedevecen 500 14 20. 62 1.47 18, 376 1, 313 7 
Bg Stafford......--.. ,, cidaibasdsipuphiashec¥qenndteuedes 143 2 1.18 . 59 802 401 re) 
pe: Patel nnnuickeiiedeiteceiie Rar Sa ees 279 4, 066 5, 520. 52 1.36 3, 186, 229 784 1, 137 
4 ee 
3 
"7 Dark air-cured tobacco, 1956 data 
1 LT 
i» Average num- Estimated 
Pm Average value | Number of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds | value of pounds 
is State and county per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and |sold (thousands 
(dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- of dollars) 
4 ment 
7 ° Ca - a 
Indiana: 
a Dubois. ......-.cee-eeeceeneeeses eoeccccccccessoce one 47 4 1, 50 0. 38 550 138 () 
67 BE... -inculadliaiaineidatianeahetadodhachpktie bile Uivwie: 14 9 1.38 15 364 |? 40 Q) 
2 SPCNCeL - .. ----a-nneenenennneneenes RB nccconcknebugiaekele 164 72 35. 20 a) 34, 748 483 12 
3 Vander burgn...cscccseuncectcn il ial sndich cinapille ib nniatiin cttaatinttaaegivet Ene 1 .10 -10 0 Ota a) 
on TIMTIEK. _. . ....custiudakoissvadadbiniinadinunnahdaiugegae 300 32 24. 51 77 28, 220 882 10 
333 Washington. ....24.n0causceccausbéies= Ee eet, 226 2 1. 40 70 1,330 665 (’) 
Total...----- phaciendiiimanidpeaiebsis pebbles 185 120 64.09 53 | 65, 212 | 5, 434 | 22 
= Kentucky: 
5 | ae ipnacbnpsentinesnae pr ceehsowieadanes 229 10. 37 496. 22 4.79 697, 790 673 237 
2 Ballard... ..nscccccnccnccscocnscseccocesecocenasoieces 131 8 2. 70 . 34 3, 074 3s4 1 
Ne ee sepeeaieieaabelibitnenswitindeainipcias dnsegie 2 . 40 20 0 35.5 SE ae - 
” mireicianr lel an os ss acer nae oe oe 113 21 6. 81 a 6, 998 333 2 
IT... .nsccncamimdamenaion celeb ieedinrdigs isa casio ervage 222 424 206. 90 49 276, 244 652 G4 
ad albwel .. . ui. ccehs skeen ekcuewehae eeemie veces 278 309 166. 09 » 54 254, 285 823 85 
SOWA Y —..< — nnjuibedibicintenss dius sha tibdbaiandadeinisaree, nents 6s 214 552 279. 88 51 347, 473 629 118 
CD. nas ssdiiinkdiiaiind Aiatiaainsandmglitideten 220 173 82. 94 48 111, 276 643 38 
1 CUTE «3g Seca cieau ad oaonaatendeetiintedtnninmaticnioe an 269 234 134. 73 . 58 186, 254 796 63 
io SN nn nsdinncttipara sled ean Aili cphiiag leant t~euiiensbidumdnaed 8 . 20 20 0 Orie 
170 (EEE SEE EL AY, TE TR 160 81 40. 87 50 74 476 13 
742 SIN IOD... «0 nai casemate ae ilitenantiddkete eins dliehiedint 459 20. 05 1, 793. 04 . 89 2, 704, 614 1, 349 920 
061 SERMIAMNSON .. i caikncdanamenbidias tabi hendcasmintiameae 51 s 1. 50 19 1, 210 151 (» 
< Fulton..... 380 50 42. 54 85 55, 110 1, 102 19 
5 MONO: .. cncbabaendacubssisebodaiisbns Adimcpentintelince 342 2, 053 1, 541. 02 075 2, 067, 729 1, 007 703 
32 SIND. .coandscapudcboticnesbushttebhinmeteniiahiatnave 37 1. 60 -16 1, 082 108 @® 
1 TODO. ccerbssiinnsnnsithinan ka ibaa cbodataawad 158 95 34. 40 36 44, 696 47 15 
4 SENUIM .... cipidaitlidddasstudhiabioaaalcantindnamccodabp ites sith saudi id 1 . 20 20 Oi 
32 Henderson 558 1, 224 1, 502. 24 1. 23 2, 007, 790 1, 640 683 
7 Hickman. 249 185 102. 43 55 136, 150 736 46 
168 Hopkins_... 563 943 $23. 78 98 1, 550, 512 1, 655 531 
308 BOTOOR ..... 5 sicaitinbaninsghanthinmesatlenwsgedicliwne f 19 2 .74 37 115 57 
ef SR. nveccesdndtiobitnnissbiisdidgtacihtebtnnnines 917 2, 363 3, 745. 56 1. 59 6, 369, 579 2, 696 2, 166 
178 EE. wo destigiiisecdiaabinivn code aoleteehinil wiieesilietaaibiaieidiaeee 99 50. 26 51 68, 670 604 23 
337 ML MOOKUN, «ci niciemechdstimibonitresonnacteerninen 66 22. 41 34 30, 900 468 10 
SO. . .ctmvinugtctlontinhbacipidtnonpsonantgtelinswmts 1, 021 1, 093. 12 1.07 1, 491, 885 1, 461 507 
41 TN ia 557 231. 52 .42 , 390 412 73 
156 SING nici sic Lanta saessitmabilink tae tinnaatecaickbcmeoets Renae 3 0. 80 27 1, 160 387 ® 
— RE RR in RET AROS, 6 1. 60 aa 1, 660 277 1 
4. IIIT a iso cc alah Odie nea eenadcioieowe 552 325. 17 59 406, 512 736 138 
Iii i cates tainsicbinlanicdaie tai eetsh cheediasiianinedssaashbiammalicea pel 1, 123 530. 66 47 629, 435 560 214 
* SS ARRAS Ie) ROE TERE ARES 1,214 1, 517. 73 1. 25 2, 631, 344 2, 167 895 
UIC ALES AN PREE SF EEE AEA 1, 001 1, 024. 72 102 1, 643, 674 1, 642 559 
RARE ASS RAT at SE EE 148 69. 83 47 103, 902 7 35 
BE onciicanecaatind monte dackdasmuiplialasuse 169 140. 65 83 167, 164 989 57 
e ROIs in osenks bec daamantedincsikaiia kidelsiwueel 655 313. 81 a) 513, 494 7 175 
3 Webster........... ad eee ae ea ae Ba ae 1,117 1, 254. 31 1.12 1, 606, 432 1, 438 546 
: NE cies act ee amet i a 19, 512 1, 7683. 38 91 26, 396, 177 | 1, 353 8, 975 
_s5S5sn~ SSS ee i —————— ———— ————  ———————— 
I i er lela reward 78 19, 72 25 33, 370 428 11 
” RO eka Se Ss a a iiieieckere< 1 -10 10 0 | ES oe 
ONIN oo. eee i sk RR 1 49 13. 61 -28 17, 246 352 6 
f. EI ib idadia aethiphadalipiuads ennai serch 1.90 32 1, 987 323 1 
7 ie onisniigaiartsed ie sachehincbiads Rticueuceaes 103 39. 16 -38 48, 132 467 16 
1 UR. .<swinenniasesche se kota File ee eas cat . 60 30 1, 068 534 i] 
Jackson........... Sia pact Te ea 5 1.00 20 890 178 () 
; At eee? Cee eee ed 1 10 10 0 Re 
6 - TE in nnctckuvks amiga a re ee ees 737 287. 39 406, 428 551 138 
6 ; Montgomery.............. OS! | SLE ITE ERE 160 78. 86 49 122, 680 767 42 
5 Obion..... 2... ta a a 43. 61 68 53, 599 837 18 
% RUNG ors a eee eS 1,511 1, 263. 90 84 1, 933, 926 1, 230 6538 
3 Stewart. 20. 12 44 18, 904 411 6 
2 Sumner.._........ 1, 629 1, O11. 56 - 62 1, 245, 369 764 423 
iy Warren......- 9 . 86 .96 0 ta 
2 Wiakley-.-.- 308 197. 66 64 208, 225 968 101 
: wiewcquacnoncecorsesococcenacoosser 4]. .70 .18 262 66 a 
, : PN unin citisin mraticgaesdiabiieamimasipasteapaipioguons 4,713 2, 980. 48 . 63 4, 182, 036 887 1, 423 
9 i 
9 Less than $500, 
6 
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Fire-cured tobacco, 1956 data 











































































































































Average num- 
Average valne Number of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds 
State and county per allotment | tobaceo allot- allotted acreage per produced and an 
(dollars) ments allotment id sold per allot- 
ment 
Pe DERNIER .. dcidievinudiinnautinnanemunckncedepaaabeiie | laaionishincipacmeneieliliicns 1 0. 30 i, 
Kentucky: 
NIN, 1. cciatiscsisdhncse iedincinptaepmerntcitiiiciieDinindnanitaniealbdplitietints 733 45 66. 23 2,020 3 
MME cncistiageanacncesees inhibi onibioinnitertaitianipien | 963 351 592. 02 2, 633 38 
CRG acdicinithonvcccctacecpailitehadenscenspdinndaaet 1, 120 1, 893 4, 183. 49 3, 060 19 
CR ctendttldn nk penewncanqualatinbhansannandtebaen’ | 77 186 289. 39 > 2, 122 14 
’ a BE ec sncitncnande bao anusetpnaubddasnns | 1, 378 1, 075 2, 810. 24 2. 61 4, 046, 130 3, 782 481 
EE Kcibesepienedyalatiendaiibaigeipanicamanagniaitatiaani: 156 13 9. 91 . 76 5, 530 425 4 
BN a cit th cleat sirnccaniscats 586 29 39. 34 1. 36 45, 578 1, 572 VV 
estes. . ...cctn tensa ies 911 2, 334 4, 372. 45 1. 87 5, 810, 178 2, 489 21% - 
a ee ee ee e 506 176 215. 62 1.23 244, 126 1, 387 89 
RID a oitinc wititeninnieritenianninn nyedldpilttpaaiinngtie 1u5 2 2. 25 1.13 74 287 ‘ 
OO San he aan Sh a Sih tibet: sctateetns ide 2, 619 189 783, 58 4.15 1, 351, 381 7,150 495 
I ei coin asin planes deities declan ecb aneimdlia | &YS 322 | 615. 43 1.91 90, < 2, 454 9 
OR ee na or en 1,118 102 238. 37 2. 34 310, 854 3, 048 m4 
a cain a ernie ais alii aad naar — 542 621. 98 1.15 610, 742 1, 127 24 
Ne oe ee line caentnibaaeaell 1, 116 363 823.17 2. 27 1, 106, 266 3, 047 5 
St a a taal | 1, 657 35 100. 90 2. 88 159, 443 4, 556 ® 
NS aa a ee a 2, 029 516 1, 513. 54 2.93 2, 859, 779 5, 542 1,047 
ia 6 Sines uapttigialhesd ciniegtamdens eae 1, 488 633 1, 732. 56 2. 74 2, 573, 030 4, 065 949 
owen ann nnn nn nnn nn nnn nn ene nn nnn nnn n een nnnenen- 9, 924 
—=—= ————e 
Te nnessee: 
I ail ede ee. i | 1, 497 763 1, 953. 7! 2. 56 3, 120, 467 4, 090 | 1,142 
ee eee Seren Lenin mete hee 3 30] « -10 0 ee ee 
I ia stpsdtnin saps Saad de De Acosta all 1, 295 220 444. 88 2.02 778, 021 3, 536 
EE: cic iaaiin dinteniapetacsinteitaaitinihign Adteies. ae ia 1,024 1, 008 2, 027. 27 2. 01 2, 819, 684 2, 797 1, 032 
llenry_.__- 786 833 1, 449. 05 1.74 1, 789, 655 2, 148 655 
Hickman... 531 6 6. 71 1.12 8, 706 1, 451 3 
Jiouston : 600 265 341. 69 1, 29 433, 245 1, 635 159 
POR sw camrenn ols 231 3 12:72 - 98 8, 908 685 3 , 
OO TE ER A 8 ED 667 24 37. 60 1. 57 42, 980 1, 791 6 
DEGRERIEIIEY 0. cnccmtecercenbnancctaupnmmiimpmpmciial 1, 474 1, 726 4, $93. 22 2. 89 6, 950, 654 4, 027 2, 54 
IN ic. add edanigcnnececiibingeishindh giana 744 39 57. 56 1 79, 609 2, 041 » 
Robertson.......... isteaiiinialhaaelsoeitianhaiaren illegal tinea iret atid 2, 402 1, 988 7, 379. 77 3.71 13, 049, 861 6, 564 4,776 
i te ale :. 916 724 1, 481. 12 2. 05 1, 811, 934 2, 503 663 
I saliGeatetinstomenaredeninliien dient | 685 302 427. 36 1, 42 566, 720 1,877 27 
EDA ELE TG AED EE 8 -| 594 571 736. 11 1.29 925, 395 1, 621 339 
ec csescnciuesieniioepiiltectiansdinn chitecsatlicctnteeinstitiaabidiaiiesentats clint ede cnn ae 1 10 10 0 eo 
Witt a oth tw eee 1, 396 8 486 21, 349, 22 2. 52 32, 385, 839 |- 3, 816 | 11, 853 
i a et SS 
Virginia: 
II... sn arcthtihioninmiinsinsnits tnaidniscaatiaitigsin dtp beceadmaeiidamelaied 535 299 364. 18 1.22 437, 844 1, 464 160 
I eo sa dress Glicigilnlcasaipeehaamnagiahd sebdaimentabed 499 631 800. 98 1.27 861, 911 1, 366 315 
NRE «csi tinmsesmnittnitiaditeadeapiamenehliiniaeds 719 743 1, 288. 56 1.73 1, 458, 044 1, 962 §34 
Bedford_-...- < 875 796. 40 91 945, 132 1, 080 346 
Botetourt -.- 1 .10 -10 0 Od oi cones 
IIE sitar nidacasmnintlibinciinsnsadainnmel 595 316 392. 04 1.24 513, 486 1, 625 188 $ 
Buekingham c 5E 545 692. 38 1.27 683, 894 1, 255 250 
IE. edict oncnndnwenddiieukebnieinndieladiensid: 549 734 1, 027.78 1. 40 1, 100, 550 1, 499 463, 
IED. .citinith ome ote memanad wbitainibpednina nplib 614 710 1, 174. 69 ; 1.65 1, 191, 230 1, 678 436 
INI iran ncnwnencntisiinctametbinndesaipgtntintingnlseiaiicmetantaaos: 1 . 04 04 0 SS F 
INR —. - . 1d 2 aeanevablamimeniaenna ae eaaatl 500 540 755. 84 1. 40 738, 355 1, 367 270 
IIE sive lniksinn dndipsemnepetonieetbbadiiid aamaielioetnste . 482 299 319. 23 1.07 393, 856 1,317 14 
Z EN: a tincnieneancapinscttopgihiaiientledbadttnn cgdacitinmoata 350 80 76. 55 96 77, 060 963 2B 
NIT 5 ani nghivecnmaemabndeniinieekstniimtamaite 627 161 198. 94 1.24 274, 624 1, 706 101 
NE pan acm paconmnciaeiipninnesnpdimaipanlabimat 438 2 2.40 12 2, 394 1, 197 1 
DENIM... cteeltih Mindi ds ntomansnibbigangiinlyumiddiainattighudiiiead 467 32 367. 55 1.22 384, 418 1, 273 Ml 
SS OOO TEAEESE EOEI viGcigindenaiiininnnel 627 273 390. 45 1. 43 465, 656 1, 706 170 
PUI ONNI ig i sn nn ee hile hig Sina a ctipimeisneiaNligmoe shld 359 39 37. 91 - 97 38, 030 975 4 
PORN 6 o>... cone huanhsieecbaauncudesiaelaond 312 16 12.71 .79 13, 624 852 5 
I tlm 521 760 1, 048. 00 1.38 1, 080, 680 1, 422 396 
NINN lian. ns ecerptgh instead oisaliitevcmenpiectann ibid thianante 57 5 5.93 1.19 6, 238 1, 248 2 
a i Be te i a 532 7, 332 9, 752. 66 1.33 10, 667, 026 1, 455 3, 904 
i Less than $500. f 
Burley tobacco, 1956 data 
shims cities i thick aN a a 
a) (2) (3) (4) 5) ©) 
Average num- 
State and county Average value Number of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds 
per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and 
(dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- 
ment ; 
Alabama: 
IIE 8 as cctsstrtvictincarsints meat eensiicesiltnge wins aaltiaapeldalalaipiaastaniniadsidasa aati Ue ink ins eiigipeliia daisies UE toda i a aint penises <7 3-4 ¥ ar andes cmtiaaaleS 
TRG. on crrececccasactenenpetiessoencesae 1 0. 60 0. 0 [22 2nn nnn neenne 
Cullman -_...... 2 40 é 149 
Jackson -...-.... 1 - 60 ° 916 
Lauderdale............... 2 .60 a 0 
NIN i cctliercticincscmsinnihiieinimsinagpidtaniamaiedle dias tel 4 1.60 p 158 
RIOD ia. sntince nnn ink cdscidtcitictlinccsbaaiingadatadlie Die 22 23.15 1. 1, 672 
DEON oc nttitineccincnntcccdecininghitieainedcctinbibamins 2 2. 50 1 1, 436 
POE cn istingnncncennnwntnidisotiinncnicnidiaieaiats 34 29. 45 1, 301 
———SSo —————————— 
Arkansas: 
SPOUN sc csuathiisinccoweus did nwttaniilibiistblanpmcesmiaiin on 3 1,82 6 517 
RTO b vcintinieinc wa ncicnnastinnnnciiinnninlbiniiin nities 68 49. 96 73 339 
PO ia dinctiinsencccdscsacescssassieustuusbinxseadvtn itbaadianeed i 0 v 0 
SI, cicinindnatiinatiincensienibish temisuapmicbbaediuia 1 -10 -10 386 4 
TO <.scccncbugovanitiiadotnatwiiintiannlinna 73 52. 48 .72 25, 056 343 ( 
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‘s (y Q) (4) ) (6) @ 
nds Average num- Estimated 
) State and county Average value} Numberof | Total aercage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds value of 

per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and | pounds sold 
iiss (dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- | © (thousands 

ment of dollars) 

eeeg eee ere eee 

33 ia: 

333 Ow a ew eee eee ese eee eee eee ee ee eee eR Ee aeeelasewee eeeeerenn- 3 oat 
120 PiateGOR . aston thwonedecs ioihcchlhecialitAadlstis inetd tical 204 9 7.12 
14 Chattoog’..---------- aren ren een none nnn n nner nn nen anne |--- 222-22 - eee 3 1. 50 
, 481 Cobb...-- 3 1.80 
2 Fannin... 11 5. 20 

u Gilmer--.-- 2 - 00 
125 Gwinnett. .... 1 30 

9 Habersham 5 3.00 

Macon 1 - 60 
495 Murray. ..---------<--<-- ee 23 9. 95 
a PutnaM....2-2.-----2-e nnn none anne eee ese e--ne soenes 2 40 
4 Towns 62 33. 80 
24 . Union... 222-00 en ene nn eceeenee 65 21, 00 
405 Wiite__.....csucsscuiensawedaiaentin Fi sscscbeptadubaal bess cinidiad te ai 1 1.05 
a Whitfield.....-...-- siesnie tonne stadia itinkss.cctogublibandindd 36 8}. 2 30 
2 Total....--. scbiinchihdnin sebelah itokinapiieertomcties 235 199 89. 33 
» 924 ols: 
— toed acc ceenecessocesoosos Seccccoccoedbecsocecseses|.ceccce 2eneeeee* * 60 
Hamilton 365 270 
, 142 BEOGENG... ..n di ecrinbontncdotibbetebadladantacqssssakises 258 1.85 
— Montgomery. ...-..2-.0-cnncncccen owes cn cesnse-a-00-|--cnccceesens=-- 20 
= BRINE. cccecsiow 4 "10 
’ 
3 Dt hacncinisittbacesihsicmelnbebiiilbelteds 238 5.45 
” Indiana: 

i BIA «nan vnnstnnciinodn nian viniaighine dabyieeled pie hilat twenpeicngisdlien ’ 20 0 ee 
ia Bartholomew Niels rind ag titan eppaitaadecagni doer’ 1, 075 141. 71 1 32 180, 680 1, 688 115 
’ Blackford - ....2.2- nnn cc nce e ewe cn eco ccococcncoeccesloce eoccetoss<<= cee fh ee ees OO Re eemnaaincs 

2 TOW]... 2 nnn nnn nnn nnenenn enn cnnnesennsnneeeesa Bnceene 388 82. 23 - 61 81, 810 610 52 
a Clark... -+-----2-0------- 2202-0 nnnnenn eens eee en ee- 945 534. 69 89 892, 287 1, 487 BGT 

668 Fis iet’... atiannsnad’ndcagemariduiiagenidsndieaonees 425 41.72 .52 63, 976 574 34 
a ested. ...nairteusiGoamtouisidiapibndcastddipiiniuiass 320 1. 85 92 1, 008 504 i 
a Dearborn. BSI 381. 50 *63 B51, 552 916 350 4 

7 364 19. 88 60 18, 324 555 12 
w 382 3. 58 51 4, 208 601 $ 
500 19, 36 57 26, 850 789 17 
nis 582 117. 99 - 62 172, 995 915 110 
pn 37 5.94 66 5, 279 586 3 
ns 725 456, 18 80 652, 392 1, 142 414 
ie 481 76. 39 59 97, 912 759 62 
a 578 609. 50 60 927, 186 909 589 
820 5.07 .73 9. 040 1, 291 6 

a ‘ 123 40 20 388 194 ® 
4 343 38.73 55 38, 560 550 24 
a 959 1, 615. 43 .93 2, 630, 475 1, 510 1, 670 
436 433 247. 53 . 56 302, 460 682 192 
; UO, cain sich dn oli chlidae thirst Wien path totes ela wchonieipsatdtclign anges 581 7.62 95 7, 324 915 5 
* ; 40.68 87 56, 480 1, 201 36 

14 30 215 300 150 (% 
B 20 - 20 0 i ee a a 
101 6. 62 . 66 6, 486 648 4 
i 1.12 56 1, 332 666 1 
Mt 407. 29 85 720, O11 1, 500 457 
0 38. 48 49 60, 626 77 38 

4 13. 67 49 9, 620 343 6 

5 . 80 40 1, 204 602 1 
26 15. 31 64 23, 473 978 15 

2 - 90 22 904 226 + 1 
woe .- 50 50 0 Oca a ies 
om 318. 48 54 495, 500 835 315 
: 14.74 98 21, 430 1, 428 14 
sr. 169. 92 54 210, 268 673 134 

11. 46 82 15, 952 1, 139 10 
454. 16 .79 586, 040 1, 022 372 
4. 87 2. 43 6, 660 3, 330 t 
1, 549.13 1.25 2, 585, 465 2, 080 1, 641 
yi 8. 67 58 10, 996 733 7 
10 10 0 em Tet? ee 
4.81 48 _ 8 748 874 6 
i 296. 54 57 427, 394 826 27 
1.52 51 Ot ; 
: 7, 767. 87 80 11, 903, 595 1, 218 | 7, 559 
: ———} — — — = = 3 
or 8.76 1. 25 5, 504 799 4 
65. 48 1.49 28, 066 637 18 

2 1.27 . 63 0 Oise Z 

as Jefferson........_.. Sik te Bae ee at bi 2. 25 2. 25 0 ia oe” 3 
Leavenworth.............--.cs--«« Be ea 742 13,31 1.33 11, 680 1, 168 7 

1 Os oioe taste ee Si A coe ER caste a 3, 406 4. 57 4. 57 5, 364 5, 364 3 

* de 495 95. 64 1.47 50, 704 730 | 2 
——————E —— = = 

* : Kentucky: 
— RE TONE eT RR ae ae: = 853 2, 885 2, 212, 43 277 3, 875, 773 1, 343 2, 461 
s . I ha 837 2, 084 1, 714. 83 .82 2, 747, 401 1, 318 1, 745 
= EI ELI LIL OTE EEE OM ae 1, 688 1,147 1, 803. 09 1, 57 3, 048, 846 2, 658 1, 936 

ae gc ee 1,076 1, 268 1, 414, 49 1,12 2, 129, 530 1, 692 1, 353 

x 3 NO i ak ee 1, 935 3, 499 5, 419, 46 1, 55 10, 662, 313 3, 047 6, 770 
TEN on-asscsssnsinidinieibitleesicigloahidthililadaniassnceetiabiinenns 2, 455 1, 246 3, 064, 51 2. 46 4, 818, 012 3, 866 8, 050 

ae: i nnsscesicielillicotio:slienes ic dbigiphipccinciadiliineaionle 250 60 15. 49 28 23, 220 387 15 
res TOON -.< ateanlicksahtinpallspesisinincesdlaidilltoaisipaiveiipibieneaeniil - 1,108 1, 385 545. 86 1.12 2, 418, 232 1, 746 1, 535 
— 3 I a es acs ane caa tbiateiieiwios 5, 029 1, 202 145. 63 4. 28 9, 519, 445 7, 919 6, 045 
a SNS seni idsiblachadumrnatiochinnchiciatncipaKescenitaiaibhitiosnnie 403 62 33. 57 . 54 39, 330 634 22 
3 SDs acngichib aide holueh tibiae saisicssngsthedidibeeiie . 2,310 1, 100 2, 306. 48 2. 10 4, 000, 560 3, 636 2, Bil 
at i MENG IAPS 5 ARENDT RE SAE 2, 61 1, 189 3, 006. 66 2. 53 4, 964, 186 4, 175 3, 155 
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a) 


State and county Average 


value 


per allotment 
(dollars) 


Kentucky—Continued 
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Breckinridge... 
Dulit......ca0s 
BE cinta naib natemdanatnaits 
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TUITION. acti hiishstnenghiseovncnianeiiniesi is nana Rocnaipeeliadibaliiianeeiandiiaaatadliee 


Owsley 
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6) (2) 
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sold sold per allot- Xth oar 
ment of dollars) 
een 
1, 780 222 1 
0 es 

1, 656, 374 1 361 an ~ 
. . 1 i, O82 
6, 166 280 - 
1, 700 212 1 
2, 146 715 1 
1, 575, 990 930 1, 001 
20, 670 861 "RB 
98, 214 1,610 Bie 
1, 007, * se 640 
62, 315 3 o 
597, 454 746 379 
890 445 1 
16, 989 424 1 
27, 969 377 8 

0 I 
230 115 @) oe 

68 68 @) 
19, 064 381 1 
1, 560 520 I 
124, 783 591 9 
0 Bh 
50, 143 563 * 2 
530, 968 938 a 
0 |. © |.....cessskee 
3, 280 218 2 
19, 300 567 R 
0 O | .....--ssukeeee 
15, 041,776 1, 321 | 9. 582 
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0 © | ......- sen oe 
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1, 816 363 1 
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1, 258 1, 886 
620 45 
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964 1, 065 
472 % 
os | 
681 m1 
798 505 
1,277 1,774 
1, 693 5, 785 
569 10 
1, 285 1, 21 
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“| 
1 
679 20 
635 bi 
551 Ml 
997 1,12 
1, 205 1, 649 
1, 052 1,331 
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Tennessee—Continued 


ERIRNG.. . . ... -vsesinencaneindsaiidanepa seminal 
Montgomery 


Rhea... .--------- ene co rewewewennnenecewewennnenntn == 
ROaNC - - - - - --- - oe ene eo wenn on eweenoeewssccnsennnnn== 
Robertson. .--------------0------0-----0-------------- 
peiertor wouecvinunnghigtinanents Lwenenenneenneene------ 


Tipton _..-------------------------------------------- 
ERMORGIO . 4. - cnn nk nds eneeNeanaeesenns ain beaneeel 
Unicoi... -------- 22 - e nee nnn enn n enn oeeen--0--- 
Union. . - - --- - 2-202 cece wenwen occ ene cnceee=-- 
Van Buren 
BUGTTON . .. 22 ccc cen ccocsocnbensesdeccoseccosesthene<= 


Williamson 
TA... ncocnnahitisiteiinimichunheimubapagehes 

















Virginia: 
BRET IO... «cnn pina i coksnighibiaimaatieaainw iia ubinate 
REED. ....nccencinesanvelddhbhbbipaadncacutniaties x 
Appomattox 
Augusta_...- 
Bedford - 
ee oS I EN EST tt ET, 
SIT IOK ..«. < asnen.nctncs ouliniseniceteaandeilimtaaacoutiatigibiah asia 
BIDAR ... oo.crmnienin wrestle ciiesietenllMlialeieiaieiesiga eae nik de iedidieatitch ates 


SEEN... ...- cana sucecuhie ase ddaarekiniaaee 
IU sic sche ncn tease iehmiaaiicitais adeal ite 
Dickenson 
Dinwiddie 
Floyd.._-- 
Fluvanna 
ID esi isicaanioms Delis tiles Meat ca a all hl 


INNING oo oo iti Ae a a 
Montgomery 
Nelso 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Burley tobacco, 1956 data—Continued 














































@ (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
\ 
Average num- Estimated 
Average value Number of Total acreage Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds value of 
per allotment | tebacco allot- allotted acreage per | produced and | produced and | aamae sold 
(dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- (thousands 
ment aS ment | of dollars) 
514 2,179 1, 342. 50 62 1, 764, 491 809 1, 120 
654 1, 655 1, 230. 12 74 | 1p703, 706 1, 029 1, O82 
668 617 430. 69 70 649, 110 1, 052 412 
317 167 62. 90 -38 83, 025 = 53 
379 924 335. 81 . 36 | 551, 756 597 350 
550 833 379. 65 46 721, 015 865 458 
227 SA 32. 66 A ¥ 32, 246 366 20 
549 2, 069 1, 078. 62 232 1, 787, 212 863 1, 135 
345 145 62. 81 - 43 | 78, 028 538 50 
425 856 460. 56 54 | 572, 645 668 364 
609 1, 881 1, 127. 52 60 1, 802, 894 958 1, 145 
453 422 242. 40 57 300, 302 7 7il 191 
205 SS 19. 24 22 28, 532 324 18 
2 . 20 .10 0 OPE cninaonaneiaients'e 
2, 907 1, 739. 15 . 0 2, 448, 247 842 1, 555 
2, 079 2, 211. 39 1.06 3, 806, 218 1, 830 2, 417 
724 390.15 54 387, 814 535 246 
2, 987 1, 726. 17 - 58 2, 776, 368 929 1, 763 
3, 253 3, 008. 7 92 4, 184, 662 1, 286 2, 657 
be oie oe 1 .10 .10 0 Oe 
1, 657 690 1, 183. 46 172 1, 800, 085 2, 608 1, 143 
651 856 495. 62 - 58 876, 981 1, 024 557 
722 1, 440 906. 37 . 63 1, 636, 353 1, 136 1, 039 
303 109 §2. 21 48 51, 834 475 33 
322 633 242. 80 38 21, 824 508 204 
773 3, 373 2, 453.17 .73 4, 104, 971 1, 217 2, 607 
a NS a 4 1.10 27 0 9 cxchimsnconntha cs 
373 5 1.73 230 2, 936 587 2 
534 1, 599 870. 60 . 54 1, 344, 965 841 854 
969 1, 879 2, 054. 44 1.09 2, 868, 014 1, 526 1, 821 
564 2, 132 1, 362. 91 64 | 1, 892, 915 887 | 1, 202 
1, 702. 2 | 63, 274. 32 | 69 | 98, 761, 023 1,076 | 62, 713 
2 2| -40 | .20 | 0 0 | woes 
2 - 60 -30 0 0.| PL EE 
1 1.20 1. 20 0 5 oer ae . 
34 17. 21 -51 18, 562 545 | 12 
1 _.@ -40 0 a: TF ceuthsttiintanitnsiachdanipnisin x 
59 26. 80 45 37, 986 643 24 
75 37.17 - 50 64, 646 861 41 
9 4. 48 -50 7, 068 785 4 
409 176. 83 -% 250, 087 611 159 
64 36. 58 57 42, 716 667 27 
24 11, 41 - 48 15, 906 662 10 
y 9 4.23 47 5, 131 5. 70 3 
519 27 17. 25 . 64 21, 418 793. 14 
173 75 38. 26 51 20, 010 266 13 
314 366 133. 37 -36 181, 592 496 115 
378 1 .1. 60 - 60 596 596 @® 
361 158 89. 11 . 56 89, 726 567 57 
244 3 1.20 40 1, 154 384 1 
286 3 1.20 40 1,350 450 1 
2 1.60 - 80 0 a a ee 
. 665 4 2. 47 62 4, 188 1, 047 3 
434 7 291. 43 41 485, 531 684 308 
173 2.89 . 36 2, 190 273 1 
772 3, 101 2, 118. 77 - 68 3, 767, 949 1, 215 2, 393 
3 1.60 253 1, 296 432 1 
5 2.00 40 1, 440 2388 1 
42 22. 04 52 23, 684 563 15 
1 . 50 50 0 We BGaneditannaneapiti eect 
2 1.60 - 80 824 412 | 1 
2 1.00 50 0 ee 
1 . 50 -50 178 178 ® 
4 2. 85 eal 1, 132 283 1 
97 49. 01 51 73, 410 756 47 
5 3. 70 74 2, 962 592 2 
2, 160 1, 574. 45 e73 3, 193, 716 |. 1, 478 2, 028 
3, 688 2, 477. 14 . 67 4, 375, 501 1, 186 2, 778 
1, 280 709. 31 200 1, 270, 769 992 807 
257 109. 81 8 166, 006 645 105 
4,110 2, 912. 49 71 5, 741, 180 1, 396 3, 646 
205 77.36 .38 105, 736 515 67 
33 13. 43 41 13, 002 394 8 
17, 039 10, 973. 85 . 64 19, 988, 642 1,173 | 12, 693 
139 85. 34 61 113, 760 818 72 
930 529. 53 57 724, $24 779 460 
2 - 60 30 gs 49 
264 114. 67 43 138, 648 525 88 
42 19. 43 46 18, 842 418 12 
1,179 780. 45 - 66 1, 104, 403 936 700 
57 30.08 53 35, 444 621 23 
2 -40 20 250 125 
856 485. 85 57 691, 381 807 439 
7 3. 50 50 966 138 1 
2 -20 10 0 D iidddnetticecae 
48 26.17 255 38, 698 25 806 
933 620. 21 - 66 832, 453 529 892 
2 1.55 .77 2, 843 2 1, 421 
1 -30 30 592 ® 592 
33 16. 30 9 22, 077 14 669 
7 2.10 -30 1, 566 1 223 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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Burley tobacco, 1956 data—Continued 
Caer eer er ee eee eee eR a en ery re a ee an 
fy @ (2) 3) ) ) 6) (7) 
Average num- Estimated 
State and county Average value Number of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds value of 
per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and | pounds solq 
(dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- | (thousands 
: ment of dollars) 
scaeeeeemmnenmee aan timate a siete ia | 
West Virginia—Continued 
° WRI... ..ncccccocnocencndcinececebuaaeneninetgedeens 320 181 80. 67 45 91, 306 58 504 
NOE: vicsiieeneaceiaduiblinis ndstnsianietealaletabamecietanntigaaasitate tan tena 433 60 30. 87 51 40, 429 26 63 
» OE... . ccrindtdivtenieniipahihe teenie aadeaaen 311 45 23. 42 - 52 21, 767 14 483 
WINE wi cc nese ncvecncechecinscnsiekiaditoest 53 3 70 23 () 8 
nearest nse iiecasat <n ieitnnicteneene silat enestbaneitist i ee=sni anni indie Ocoee a 
Pe a. cccnisientntinemicntinsoninteeaitealitnidlanesiidaiaeliaes 513 4, 793 2, 852. 34 - 60 3, 880, 597 2, 464 809 
ene ene errr cccnce eee cece eae 
z 1 Produced with no allotment. ; 
2 Less than $500. 
Flue-cured tobacco, 1956 data 
eee ey 
Average num-| Estimated 
Average value Nuinber of Total acreage ' Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds [value of pounds 
State and county per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and |sold (thousands 
(dollars) ments allotment sold . | sold per allot- of dollars) 
ment 
NN  ————————————aE LL 
Alabama: 
IE, cincnnckvcmnouscmnncustemsibgieeaenteenimpidie 518 1 2.74 2.74 1, 006 1, 006 1 
TRE ...ccinnncchonssndncsednnnennpnebneninnantuins 1,015 148 302. 07 1.53 392, 166 1, 981 1 
III... - nincnsreteiasenengrichanuiah meteameneiagioas eteminamipelaardante 810 1 2. 64 2. 64 1, 572 1, 572 1 
I i a daa cased chai east tedeteiaaeiaie 2, 130 23 97. 92 4. 26 96, 042 4,176 49 
I a i we cosmic mbsibeniaiteeeaies aouacnabbactp anemia 1, 102 49 125. 99 - 2. 57 104, 954 2, 142 M4 
CET, on icecmnncpnncnnetibarkinaninenanntidageiaitat 546 5 3.71 .74 5, 304 1, 061 3 
CIN... - 01s ccm spon macistineiiotnir nasi adaminioinaisloteelan th 1,714 7 16. 49 2. 36 22, 716 3, 245 2 
| ES TRAIL RI GEOR IT TE EE linseed 1 2. 38 BBP vccccccsine bcs sc Voucueuwtsmaten)cuceeee Es 
IE rome wm otendncnncdcndnnvabdciissimidibhe nae dalaE 1 . 51 . ee ee ae % 
ae sos tea eae Fe eee 2 1.3 ME Avi cedhandce ads oisescmnan ties teen oo 
ete 1, 115 "288 555. 68 1. 93 623, 7 2, 166 | 221 
ee a eo Ta a GS A 
Florida: 
DIE incon indoannabectneinnnhheameaae en 2, 391 619 2, 403. 18 3. 88 2, 873, 197 4,642 1@ 
SINE... sucpasinintnintstheeeiiatneniemialedaminl baumentiainaaamnieiel 1, 135 171 321. 69 1.88 377, 260 2, 206 14 
NG os  cncncinctatuckembensebbtuennbsdbnmnnes 1, 648 105 309. 12 2.94 334, 959 3, 190 13 
° CIID a dictnencisncsqrinnincnmsipinsamipuicalon batniaatinnamnaad 1,024 2 4 3. 26 1. 63 3, 978 1, 989 oe 
i CIE vic consi cnunchccscupunimestotniéiinkhapeoasl 1, 641 791 2, 054. 96 2. 60 2, 521, 076 3, 187 1,28 
a 1, 250 68 137. 41 2. 02 165, 574 2, 435 8 
TORII assis cndsttetntnnlniibie oem niiciamanaienipatiiadaa aan 787 2 2. 38 1.19 3, 058 1, 529 2 
een aS EN EE BOE 906 170 272. 40 1.60 298, 512 1, 756 “14 
SEIRNIED. ...... dtanndiine piniodinedn Meieaiacmebina abet 989 265 489. 47 1.85 509, 403 1, 922 2 
NT SE, OE A EN OME STR 3,177 463 2, 393. 88 5.17 2, 857, 172 6, 171 1,471 
TRIMSDOTOUGR.. ... 2. nnn cnccncccancenccnscnpasssesss sauncsndngeapee= 2 2. 91 1.4 be cvwdccnsn cn sst ooteseseeses=s~+]..c00cen 
DD is ccinotcicaninocdenncéapignaneaanmne stn 1, 028 36 5, 165 1,43 71, 488 1, 986 a 
INN iii ence in ncnealnbenmecbinnsaineicngh taae eet 836 110 206. 20 1. 87 179, 064 1, 628 9 
I a cctincnantn sone insrinsies eciceress ioaiipeian ieee tialapntcniiacaiae ae 5S 432. 31 1.72 456, 090 1,810 235 
_—— “— 1, 718, 741 4, 092 885 
51. 61 1, 56 39, 306 1, 191 » 
. 189. 31 1.71 170, 080 1, 532 Ms 
1.53 . 76 1, 884 942 1 
2, 445. 88 2. 45 2, 730, 525 2, 736 1,%6 
26. 10 2. 61 12, 708 1, 270 7 
79. 65 1,90 92, 756 2, 208 48 
* 2.68 ofl Lesatesctmsntbdelbieeijadbttbae root pica 
1.06 £0 4, csinsemnsiang -cnbhiliaiaseahil-<ncan 
50. 91 1,40 43, 966 1, 157 B 
4, 585. 30 3. 00 5, 153, 055 8, 377 2,083 
385. 71 2.18 353, 219 1, 996 182 
560. 80 2.91 604, 3, 599 338 
1. 67 E.G licscassdinaseeasicn Geeeiiedesseseloueteil eoceweness 
1. 67 1. 67 1, 642 1, 642 1 
ONE cdeta nisinisienenindnionnunc ideas oeacmiiaa dein 11, 6, 614 18, 858. 82 2. 85 21, 663, 361 3, 274 11,157 
———— ——————— 
Georgia: 
2,018 1,113 3, 077. 86 2.77 4, 360, 304 3, 918 2,246 
2, 865 416 1, 490. 55 3. 58 2, 313, 739 5, 562 1,19 
3, 282 717 2, 496. 10 3. 48 4, 568, 541 6, 372 2,358 
1, 254 3 9. 43 3.14 7, 306 2, 435 4 
1, 764 74 1, 137. 06 2.40 1, 623, 575 3,425 85 
3, 472 1, 060 4, 857. 87 4.58 7, 144, 802 6, 740 3, 680 
2, 052 478 1, 248. 41 2.61 1, 905, 276 3, 986 #1 
1, 555 1, 235 2, 781. 03 2. 25 3, 729, 115 3, 020 1,9) 
991 213 378. 18 1.78 409, 111 1, 921 = 
1,971 1, 573 4, 345. 21 2.76 6,021, 751 3, 828 a5 
2, 103 1 2.77 2.77 4, 084 4, 084 ‘a 
: 2, 951 553 |.  - 2,378.12 4.11 8, 168, 949 5, 730 WS 
1,315 108 220. 39 2. 04 275, 656 2, 552 i 
1,460 4 Sf ee 11, 338 2, 834 18 
1,414 140 346. 75 2. 48 383, 624 2, 740 
3, 723 1, 299 5, 396. 93 4.15 9, 394, 057 7, 232 
2. 839 1, 798 6, 704. 46 3.73 9, 916, 003 5, 515 
2, 954 878 3, 544. 36 4. 04 5, 037, 701 5, 738 2 
1, 080 25 38. 57 1.54 52, 416 2, 097 
1.088 205 402.17 1.9% 432, 874 2,112 s 
1,039 305 567. 79 1.86 615, 309 2,017 oy 
769 6 10. 87 1.81 &, 964 1, 494 : n 
1, 216 10 21. 76 2.18 23, 606 2, 361 oe 
eal 1 4 086 hicecteescsiskss-lebabonsntighisnes a 
1,450 140 435. 84 3.11 394, 562 2, 818 a 
1, 273 128 259. 66 2.03 317, 014 2,477 one *. 
1, 522 890 2, 255. 04 2. 53 2, 639, 495 2, 956 i 
2, 391 430 * 1, 425. 78 3. 32 1, 996, 716 4, 644 ee 
310 1 .09 09 602 602 © sm 
1, 445 741 1, 593. 91 2.15 2, 080, 452 2, 808 6 
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Flue-cured tobacco, 1956 data—Continued 
i 


Average num- | Estimated 


—- value | Number of Total acreage | Average size | Total pounds | ber of pounds |value of pounds 
per allotment | tobacco allot- allotted acreage per produced and | produced and jsold (thousands 




































ted State and county 
of (dollars) ments allotment sold sold per allot- of dollars) 
sold ment 
= : ipsa cage cae ae 
— 1 .09 OO a rR a as SS ON 
836 2, 686. 47 3. 21 4, 468, 429 5, 345 2, 301 
so 626 2, 399. 9% 3. 8s 4, 089, 024 6, 532 2, 106 
5 1 1. 23 3, 352 670 2 
= 129 248. 35 3. 65 280, 976 2, 178 145 
ad 355 1, 642. 84 463] 1,856,370 5 200 ols 
0 228 404. 52 1.77 411, 684 1, 806 212 
2 3. 88 NS ae Ee 
— 67 105. 69 1.58 107, 760 1, 608 55 
197 402. 87 2.05 536, 572 2, 724 276 
1, 280 4, 879. 64 3. 87 5, 409, 083 4, 293 2, 786 
d b 1. 53 2,1 708 l 
892 2, 70. 50 3.11 3, 482, 955 3, 995 1, 794 
, 464 1, 275. 75 2.75 1, 401, 106 3, 020 722 
—e 2 2.12 Ne res a a a ee 
ted 853 3, 776. 69 4.43 6, 673, 104 7, 823 3, 437 
Sanh 10 19. 66 1 7 18, 598 1, 860 10 
3) 93 154. a 1. 66 | 159, 227 1, 712 82 
3 8.1 2.71 6, 278 2, 093 3 
1 2. 56 08 ts aa ita Rae i 
sd 1, 153 3, 962. 93 3. 44 5, 746, 919 4, 984 
1 3.00 NG. sie oer Benes re eA 
1 629 038. 36 1 77 1, 159,006 2 191 
01 ; 50 1, 056 1, 056 
1 708 2 O21. 33 2. 55 2, 567, 029 3, 237 
Ro sncenonernnenninalinlinpiswnees sotto , 443. 3. 89 5, 195, 184 5, 870 
u 883 2, 784. 55 3.15 3, 190, 400 3, 613 
; 7 1, 209. 27 3. 05 1, 226, 404 3, 089 
SE TIRES... ns0nacnonesestnanitihintinkinn~cepieyacnye~ 144 ‘ 268. 76 1.87 324, 874 2) 256 
aa ) 903. 58 3.17 3, 255, 812 5, 426 
— 3 "7.87 2. 46 3, 662 1, 220 
i 652 1, 898. 16 2.91 2, 764, 903 4, 241 
ais 291 727.12 2. 50 883, 533 3, 036 
321 167 335. 62 2. 01 294, 112 1, 761 
gue $ “ 2 61 1.60 992 165 
7 , 189. 1 2.7 2, 957, 230 3, 715 
430 a a ea ee oats 
= 28, 342 | 90, 074. 24 3.18 127, 420, 298 4, 496 
1% Se = == 
es 
1,28 2, oo 1, 425. 5, 866. 74 4.12 8, 285, 196 5, 814 4, 267 
85 ; 954 1, 737. 47 1. 82 1, 988, 050 2, 084 1, 024 
2 1, 058 260 492. 36 1.89 534, 027 2, 054 275 
“14 3, 896 2, 641 11, 861. 56 4.49 19, 977, 780 7, 564 10, 289 
9) 3, 397 1, 881 7, 071. 54 3.7 12, 407, 066 6, 596 6, 390 
1,471 2, 004 3, 665 9, 223. 94 2. 52 14, 262, 923 3, 882 7, 345 
os 1, 798 1, 880 4, 088. & 2.17 6, 564, 258 3, 492 3, 380 
Sassi dicks peaentie AMM RCIIE alas rd Nhch-saas neo ao deaaicd aed ik ; Oat eB a ree 
2 1 822 268 593. 43 2.24 792, 882 2, 958 408 
, 6 2 5. 82 2. 91 10, 190 5, 095 5 
85 3, 283 427 1, 675. 90 3. 92 2, 722, 044 6, 375 1, 402 
oe 4, 412 1, 960 11, 374. 50 5. 80 16, 791, 025 8, 568 8, 647 
n ‘ 746 4 6. 60 1.65 5, 796 1, 449 3 
8 2% 158 1, 129 3, 649. 01 : 3.22 4, 731, 454 4, 191 2, 436 
; - 3, 095 200 676.71 3. 38 1, 202, 186 6, 011 619 
seein aie ak f : 5 OO iin gd ieee ee acct Renae 
7 3, 497 5, 420 20, 362. 79 3.76 36, 800, 385 6, 790 18, 952 
8 5, 189 1, 890 10, 555. 26 5. 58 19, 042, 963 10, 076 9, 807 
a 1, 906 2, 499 6, 505. i 2. 60 9, 248, 978 3, 701 4, 763 
i a a : TO 5 ee A Ws ce Mtg a 
ES EAE ELE LES TE 1, 56 1,729 4, 079.09 2. 36 5, 091, 667 2, 945 2, 622 
cd ens bok enue aan en 1,023 838 1, 481. 84 1.77 1, 664, 828 1, 987 857 
= Kiasen-wecene ssn dansihininbeheliln nie witimniainatecs 3, m 4 = % = = . = 32, 637, 953 6, 545 16, 809 
. g , 832. 8 6, 187, 510 5, 876 3, 187 
sejeee 7,975 I, 633 14, 222. 46 8.71 25, 288, 965 15, 486 13, 024 
1 1, 864 2, 207 6, 151. 79 2.79 7, 988, 476 3, 620 ~ 4,114 
a 4, 240 2, 904 14, 163. 62 4 ss 23, 906, 461 8, 232 12, 312 
. : 5.7 9, 006 9, 006 5 
= 1, 867 128 332. 69 2. 60 465, 120 3, 634 239 
- 5, 443 2, 145 16, 506. 61 7.70 22, 670, 953 10, 569 11, 676 
2, 11, 945 1, 230 14, 901. 19 12.11 28, 527, 890 23, 193 14, 692 
1,12 2, 585 3, 183 11, 407. 33 3. 58 15, 979, 182 5, 020 8, 229 
2,358 3,072 2,293/° 7,301.32 3. 18 13, 675, 461 5, 964 7,043 
os ~ 3,916 3, 973 18, 057. 69 4. 54 30, 209, 934 7, 604 15, 558 
a0 3 06 1, 062 $e » 3. si 6, 956, 649 6, 613 3, 583 
: 712, 852 5, 651 2, 942 
#1 1, 050 ” 801 4, 517. 76 1.89 6st 648 2, 038 "341 
4, 222 5, 893 27, 991. 91 4.75 48, 314, 445 8, 199 24, 881 
- 6, 610 939 6, 703. 99 7.14 12, 052, 090 12, 835 6, 207 
“ fis} kat] opmes| =k] otter] © stm] ate 
; , 5 5 125, 814 7,6 7, 575 
1, 682 6, 129 1, 686 10, 493. 98 6. 22 20, 064, 845 11, 901 10, 333 
12 1 ~ 78 ~ 78 ? 064, ’ , 
6 seceeee-+---- . oe &© J eccececcecuce a-- | -ecccewcee-~ wo --] oe oeeoeooec~---- 
1,949 432 1, 200. 27 2.78 1, 634, 436 3, 783 842 
= am sae 3.62 8, 405, 272 5, 316 4, 329 
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State and county per allotment 
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A Decent Respect for Human 
Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley remains 
as always a leader of our people in every 
sense. This is evidenced by his address 
of November 5, 1957, at the banquet of 
the St. Albans School here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he discussed the moral 
and intellectual challenge that has been 
laid down to the free peoples by the 
Communists. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcoRD. 

’ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Decent RESPECT FoR HUMAN INTELLIGENCE 
(Speech by General of the Army Omar N. 

Bradley, November 5, 1957, St. Albans 

Convocation) 

The central problem of our time, as I view 
it, is how to employ human intelligence for 
the salvation of mankind. 

It is a problem we have put upon our- 
selves. : 

For we have defiled our intellect by the 
creation of such scientific instruments of 
destruction that we are -now.in desperate 
danger of destroying ourselves. 

Our plight is critical, and with each effort 
we have made to relieve it by further scien- 
tile advance, we have succeeded only in 
aggravating our peril. 

As a result, we are now speeding in- 
exorably toward a day when even the in- 
genuity of our scientists may be unable to 
save us from the consequences of a single 
rash act or a lone reckless hand upon the 
switch of an uninterceptorable missile. . 

For 12 years now we’ve fought to stave 
off this ultimate threat of djsaster by devising 
arms which would be both ultimate and 
disastrous, . 

This irony can probably be compounded a 
few more years, or perhaps even a few de- 
cades. Missiles will bring antimissiles, and 
antimissiles will bring anti-antimissiles. 
But inevitably, this whole electronics house 
of cards will reach a point where it can be 
constructed no higher. 

At that point we shall have come to the 
peak of this whole incredible dilemma into 
Which the world is shoving itself. And when 
that time comes there will be little we can 
do other than to settle down wneasily, 
smother our fears, and attempt to live in a 

. thickening shadow of death. 
Should this situation come to pass, we 
‘Would-have but one single and thin thread 
to cling to. We call it rationale or reason. 
We reason that no government, no single 
soup of men—indeed, not even one willful 
individual—would be so foolhardy, so reck- 
less, as to precipitate a war which would 
most surely end in mutual destruction. 

This reasoning may have the benefit of 
logic, But even logic sometimes goes awry. 
~ can we assume that reason will prevail 

& crisis when there is ordinarily so little 
among men. To those who would 
comfort in the likelihood of an atomic 
Peace to be secured solely by rationale and 
Teason, I would recall the lapse of reason in 
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a bunker under the Reich Chancellery in 
Berlin. It failed before, it can fail again. 

Have we already gone too far in this 
search for peace through the accumulation 
of peril? Is there any way to halt this 
trend—or must we push on with new devices 
until we inevitably come to judgment before 
the atom? 

I believe there is a way out. And I be- 
lieve it because I have acquired in my life- 
time a decent respect for human intelli- 
gence. 

It may be that the problems of accommo- 
dation in a world split by rival ideologies are 
more difficult than those with which we have 
struggled in the construction of ballistics 
missiles. But I believe, too, that if we apply 
to these human problems, the energy, cre- 
ativity, and the preserverance we have de- 
voted to science, even problems of accom- 
modation will yield to reason. Admittedly, 
the problem of peaceful accommodation in 
the world is infinitely more difficult than 
the conquest of space, infinitely more com- 
plex than a trip to the moon. But if we will 
only come to the realization that it must be 
worked out—whatever it may mean even to 
such sacred traditions as absolute national 
sovereignty—I believe that we can somehow, 
somewhere, and perhaps through some as yet 
undiscovered world thinker and leader, find 
a workable solution. 

I confess that this is as much an article 
of faith as it is an expression of reason. 

But this, my friends, is what we need, faith 
in our ability to do what must be done. 
Without that faith we shall never get started. 
And until we get started we shall never know 
what can be done. 

If I am sometimes discouraged, it is not 
by the magnitude of the problem, but by our 
colossal indifference to it. 

I am unable to understand why, if we are 
willing to trust in reason as a restraint on 
the use of a readymade ready-to-fire bomb, 
we do not make greater, more diligent, and 
more imaginative use of reason and human 
intelligence in seeking an accord and com- 
promise which will make it possible for man- 
kind to control the atom and banish it as 
an instrument of war. 

This is the real and, ‘indeed, the most 
strenuous challenge to man’s intellect today. 
By comparison with it, the conquest of space 
is of small significance. For:until we learn 
how to live together, until we rid ourselves 
of the strife that mocks our pretensions of 
civilization, our adventures in science, in- 
stead of producing human progress, will con- 
tinue to crowd it with greater peril. 

We can compete with a sputnik and prob- 
ably create bigger and better sputniks of our 
own. But what are we doing to prevent the 
sputnik from evolving into just one more 
weapons system? And when are we going to 
muster an intelligence equal to that applied 
against the sputnik and dedicate it to the 
preservation of this satellite on which we 
live? 

How long, I would ask you, can we put 
off salvation? : 

When does humanity run out? . 

I would like to believe that we are address- 
ing ourselves to this problem of how to make 
human intelligence work for humanity in 
just such an undertaking as the one that 
occupies us here this evening. 

We are met here with a common concern 
for the educational welfare of our children. 
In, our endeavor to provide more adequately 
for their needs, we have departed the tradi- 
tion of public schooling. 

In a sense, therefore, we might be said to 
have engaged in an act of social protest. 

It is a protest against the parsimonious 


mistreatment of our public-school system, 


not only by this community but by commu- 
nities almost everywhere. 

It is a protest against the exploitation of 
dedicated teachers who must reconcile them- 
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selves to a marginal existence for the privi- 
lege of following their calling. 

It is a protest against that slovenly lack of 
intellectual discipline we have tolerated in 
our Nation’s educational institutions. 

And, finally, it is a protest against that 
anti-intellectual prejudice which appears to 
disparage learning. 

We have come, most of us, to St. Albans 
because St. Albans can provide those quali- 
ties of education that so many schools lack. 
We have come because we have found at 
St. Albans a decent respect for human intel- 
ligence, and because we want to engender 
that same respect in our children. 

Here, as in schools anywhere, that respect 
can be taught only by teachers who are 
qualified to teach it. For a school is not so 
much an institution as it is a band of 
teachers joined in dedication, in professional 
competence, and in the desire to help human- 
ity lift itself up by making better use of the 
infinite capacity of human intellect. 

There is no calling more worthwhile than 
this. The teacher is the real soldier of de- 
mocracy. Others can defend it, but only he 
can make it work. He carries the guidon of 
human progress in his hands, for it is he 
alone who can cultivate the extraordinary 
intelligence that will be required to extricate 
this world from its accumulating burden of 

eril. 

* With such a role as this, the mission of a 
teacher is a proud one. And we who are 
the parents and grandparents, or graduates, 
are most fortunate to have found in St. 
Albans a body of masters who characterize 
these noble purposes and who enrich the 
lives of our children by them. 

I know that I speak for all of you tonight 
when I call upon the masters to hear our 
gratitude and know our respect for their 
dedication, their devotion, their compassion, 
and—above all—their diligent labors in the 
behalf of our children. 

I only hope that our children will show 
themselves worthy of this privilege by de- 
voting themselves with equal earnestness to 
learning and to the welfare of the com- 
munity of mankind in their later lives. 

oa a 


I would hope that with these increased 
inducements for qualified teachers, we 
might—in some small way, here in this 
Capital of the Nation—testify to the dignity 
in which we hold the teachers of our chil- 
dren and make the world a little better for 
those who believe that the cultivation of 
intellect is the highest calling of any man. 

Our Nation is crowded with extraordinary 
children of extraordinery intellect, few of 
whom have the opportunity to cultivate 
their talents in an atmosphere as stimulat- 
ing as that of St. Albans. Many of them 
are permitted to clot in indifferent school 
systems. As a result, each year we suffer an 
appalling waste in the very human resources 
on which our salvation depends. 

What we are able to do here at St. Albans 
is very little in terms of the total national 
problem. 

But we can hope that we may, in some 
small way, enlighten the problem, set a 
standard and encourage so great a respect 
for human intelligence here as to com- 
municate greater respect for it everywhere. 

All of us learn from our children. And as 
we watch them grow in a school as demand- 
ing in its intellectual disciplines as St. Al- 
bans, we come more and more to the realiza- 
tion that the human mind is a noble thing, 
that the capacities of human intellect are 
boundless. 

Call it faith, if you will, but believe in 
those capacities and .you will believe also 
in the ability of an educated mankind to 
discipline itself so securely as to put an end 
to this peril with which the world is now 
encompassed, even its regions of outer 
space. 
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In all the great undertakings of mankind, 
in the beginning there was belief, belief in 
what had to be done, could, as a matter of 
fact, be done if only man would persevere 
in the doing. 

If enough of us believe strongly enough 
in the ability of intelligent human beings 
to get together on some basis of a just ac- 
cord, we might somehow, somewhere, in 
some way and under some auspices make a 
start on it. 

Unless we soon get started, it may be too 
late. 

We can’t sit about waiting for some felici- 
tous accident of history that may somehow 
make the world all right. Time is running 
against us, and it is running against us with 
the speed of a sputnik. 

If we’re going to save ourselves from the 
instruments of our own intellect, we had 
better soon get ourselves under.control and 
begin making the world safe for living. 





Presentation of Cordell Hull Award for 
Leadership in Building United States 
Foreign Economic Policy to the Hon- 
orable Clare Boothe Luce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
much has already been said by some of 
my colleagues about the presentation of 
the Cordell Hull Award for Leadership 
in Building United States Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy to the Honorable Clare 
Boothe Luce on.December 10, 1957, by 
the Committee on Forign Trade Educa- 
tion, 

At the request of the committee, I ask 
unanimous consent that a message sent 
to the award meeting by the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson, together with one I 
sent, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sages were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE MESSAGE OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE ADLAI E. STEVENSON, DECEMBER 10, 
1957 
I have long been a supporter of the recip- 

rocal trade agreements program and I in- 
tend to do all in my power to see that this 
program is renewed and liberalized when it 
comes before Congress early next year. I 
think an intensive effort must be made to 
explain to Congress and to the country pre- 
cisely why it is in the national interest that 
this program be extended. And I am sure 
that the administration will have the sup- 
port of many leading citizens and’ voluntary 
organizations on a-nonpartisan basis pro- 
vided it is prepared to lead the way and 
stay on the course. 

Excrerpr FrRoM THE MESSAGE OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE Husert H. HUMPHREY, UNITED STATES 
SEnaTOR, DeceEMBER 6, 1957 


You are certainly right about the growing 
threat to our reciprocal trade program, and 
the urgent need for greater effort to stimu- 
late public understanding as to our stake 
in foreign trade. Perhaps‘no issue before 
the coming Congress will be of more im- 
portance to our future, yet it will be diffi- 
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cult to mobilize the support we need for a 
realistic trade program unless the public 
can be awakened to how closely it is linked 
with successful international relations. 

It seems to me that the American business 
community can and must accept this chal- 
lenge of asserting some vigorous leadership 
toward public education in the direction of 
expanded foreign trade and strengthened 
foreign economic policy, putting aside short- 
term self-interest where necessary in the 
realization that all of us have a tremendous 
stake in the long-range goal of building a 
more secure world and more peaceful soci- 
ety in which all humanity can enjoy the 
blessings of progress and improved economic 
conditions, 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have, 
on many occasions, advanced recom- 
mendations to help cope with the prob- 
lem of meeting the competition of So- 
viet Russia in engineering* and science. 

In this technical age, we can ill afford 
to be second best in engineering pro- 
ficiency. 

Accordingly, I have invited many 
leading engineering experts and organi- 
zations, in my own and other States, to 
give me the benefit of their judgment 
on ways and means of meeting the chal- 
lenge of engineering. 

I have been pleased to receive a de- 
tailed letter from one particular expert 
source which I should like at this time 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. 

I refer to the Technical Engineers 
Association, with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. It represents professional, 
technical, and subprofessional personnel 
employed in engineering, planning, ar- 
chitecture, chemistry, metallurgy, elec- 
tronics, and other physical sciences. 

Its secretary, Mr. Marshall E. Fred- 
rich, has given me nine specific sugges- 
tions; together with an overall evalua- 
tion of the problem, which, I believe, is 
most helpful. 

I commend his comments to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, particularly on 
the subject of the plight of older engi- 
neers, many of whom find, after years 
of intricate specialization, that they 
have lost a longtime job and are unable 
to use their highly developed, but spe- 
cialized, skills at the levels of compen- 
sation which they have come to expect. 

I send to the desk now the text of 
Mr. Fredrich’s letter. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

I hope that the Senate and House 
committees which are studying this 
overall problem will note the views in 
his letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
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TECHNICAL ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., January 9, 19 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: Recently you asked 
for our views on improving our ed 
system in order to turn out more and better 
engineers and scientists. We feel that the 
problem is not confined to the educational” 
system. We feel it is an involved complex 
one with many facets. We believe it neces. 
sary to examine some of the causes hefore 
we can suggest or recommend actions to im. 
prove the situation. We shall take the lip. 


may appear to be disjointed and 

Our association with the engineering pro. 
fession as an organization began in 1938 ang 
has been uninterrupted down to the present 
time. Our experiences in organizing 
employed engineer, scientist, and those in 
engineering and scientific positions of legge 
responsibility lead us to conclude that the 
problem stems from the atitudes-of men 
and organizations alike, of employers ‘and 
employees, of students and the general pub- 
lic, and from an inadequate, sometimes mis- 
taken and often antagonistic evaluation of 
the place of the engineering profession in 
the practical and economic life of the com- 
munity. 

In the not too distant past engineering 
and the other scientific professions were con- 
sidered by employers as necessary evils. In 
their cost and accounting systems engi- 
nering was burden, overhead, unproductive 
time, and the like. This was not merely an 
accounting device but actually reflected the 
attitudes towards these professions. When 
production was booming, employers might 

_not hesitate to engage additional people 

in engineering work. We are using the 
words “engineering work” in their broadest 
sense covering all phases of it—product, fool, 
methods, research, and the like. However, 
let there be any hesitation on the produc- 
tion line and some of the first, cuts would be 
in the engineering departments. Probably 
this may have been sound as far as the 
immediate profit picture of the company 
Was concerned. We have seen it to be dis- 
astrous as far as the long-time health and 
prosperity of the same companies were con- 
cerned. It has been even more disastrous 
to the engineer. 

Let us elaborate on this point. Upon 
graduation or completion of his training the 
engineer had a broad educational base upon 
which he could have been examined had 


? 


_ examinations been prerequisite to securing 


called upon to compete against a younger 
engineer just out of school he shows up 
poorly. This problem is not limited to the 


10-year man. Its application is even more — 


acute when we look at the man with 15, 2% 
or 25 years of specialized experience. a 
We do not decry the specialization. 












The same article in the Wall Street Journ® 
dealing with this problem indicated 
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many of these men will forsake engineering 
for such unrelated fields as real estate and 
insurance sales where they will be on their 
own and not subject to the sharp, disjoint- 
ing effects cause by the abandonment of a 


t. 

problem is not peculiar to the Navaho 
project. We recall the time when employ- 
ers did not hesitate to import high-priced 
engineering specialists at what were then at- 
tractive salaries, retain them for 6 or 8 
months to a year, and then drop them un- 
ceremoniously. 

Another phase of the problem is the lay- 
ing off, or actually firing of the men with 
relatively long years of service for replace- 
ment by younger men at lower salaries. This 
problem still exists and we can refer to re- 
cent discharges in the Milwaukee area which 
graphically illustrate the point. ‘These lay- 
offs we refer to are not in the area of such 

experience that the 2- to 3-month 
men have a peculiar knowledge required for 
the work. Actually the reverse is the case. 
The longer experience with the company’s 
products, methods, and equipment give all 
the advantage to men with greater experi- 
ence. Within the last 2 months there have 
been numerous layoffs that have no justifiable 
excuse except the employer’s desire to replace 
15- to 20-year men with 2- to 3-month men. 
By so doing they have lowered their im- 
mediate labor costs and have avoided ap- 
proaching pension costs. For some of these 
men (over 45 years of age) there is no pros- 
pect of employment and the visions they had 
of future retirement on a pension to aug- 
ment their social security benefits have been 
wiped out. 

The end result of this problem is not lim- 
ited to the individuals themselves. Their 
feelings and dissatisfactions with the pro- 
fession are transmitted to their friends, fam- 
ilies, and children. They do a great deal to 
dissuade their children from following: in 
their footsteps. 

There is another phase to the specializa- 
tion problem already pointed out. A re- 
cently published article apparently throws 
the onus upon the engineer himself for the 
speci tion. Such is not the fact. He 
has ized because of the demands of 
his job and the demands of his employer. 
This specialization, however, comes after em- 
ployment and often not until 5 to 10 years 
after he has started to work. 
ing on this problem and as a contrast to it, 
we find an exhaustive and illuminating re- 
port on the method of educating engineers 
and scientists in Russia today. The Decem- 
ber 14, 1957, issue of Business Week contains 


engineers, electric furnace engineers. In 
our industrial life all three methods of pre- 
Paring steel are used and one would not 
begin to specialize until after some employ- 
ment in the field and after one had consider- 


_ able knowledge of all three methods. There 
: (in Russia) men are trained for one of these 


and we take the liberty of quoting 

from the article: ey asked one open- 

about blast 

about. these 

I couldn’t care less, 
field.’ ” 

after graduation an engi- 
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to work for me tomorrow morning and help 
me get out of trouble. The finest engineer- 
ing graduate we produce couldn't.” 

We do not advocate the Russian method 
of training but we must cope with it and 
at the same time retain the active interest 
of people in engineering work so they will 
enter and remain in it. We believe the Rus- 
sian system is developing robots. Nonethe- 
less, we must meet the challenge of it. We 
must further concern ourselves as apparently 
the Russians do not, with what happens to 
the individual when the engineering prob- 
lem is met. Will they permit him to re- 
orient and reeducate himself for another 
problem or will they send him to Siberia? 
Here in the United States we merely dis- 
charge him. . 

Out of these problems arises the question, 
is there any responsibility toward these peo- 
ple and if so, whose responsibility is it and 
of what does it consist? And these ques- 
tions must be answered or people will not 
devote long years to acquiring an education 
in the engineering field. 

Another matter must likewise be exam- 
ined, It relates to the total and ultimate 
monetary compensation the trained engineer 
may be able to obtain from his profession. 
This problem has been a long time in devel- 
opment. We believe it has developed simul- 
taneously along two lines. First—and this 
is, of course, one of the aspects that TEA 
as an organization is concerned with. Over 
the years, since the depression of the early 
1930’s, there has been a continual, some- 
times gradual, sometimes sharply acceler- 
ated rise in the cost of living which has been 
followed by some increases in compensation. 
In the engineering fields, many employers 
have avoided formal wage plans, thus when 
increases were given to their organized plant 
and production employees and were reflected 
in the wage.levels there being paid, we find 
that in many cases the same penny or dollar 
increases may have been given to the inde- 
pendent and individual engineer in the 
company’s employment. However, without 
formal plans which have moved upward 
apace with the economy, the increases have 
remained purely individual items. New em- 
ployees have been hired at starting salaries 
not far removed from those of earlier years. 


Second, in the period of 1925 to 1928 in 
the Milwaukee area we find engineers’ sal- 
aries ranging from $100 to $250 per month. 
The minimum represented the entrance sal- 
ary of an untrained individual entering the 
field without formal educational background. 
He might have been a tracer, a laboratory 
helper, or a rodman on a field surveying crew. 
The entrance rates for people with college 
education were approximately at the mid- 
point or $175 per month: And the maximum 
was for a designer or other trained engineer 
at the top of his salary structure but below 
the area of possessing supervisory authority. 
As late as 1941 to 1942 and at the advent of 
wage stabilization we can find other evidences 


~ of wage structures starting at $78 and end- 


ing at $200 each month for the same level of 
responsibility. During wage stabilization a 
very stupid thing was perpetrated by the 
Wage Stabilization Board, the impact of 
which is still being felt. That was the 
straight cent-per-hour increase to all em- 
ployees alike. Assume the range is $100-$250 
per month. Applying five 10-cent increases 
would result in the following schedule: 
$186.50-$336.50. Applying an additional five 
10-cent increases results in the following: 
$273-$423. Note that the starting rate has 
increased by 273 percent or from $100 to $273; 
the maximum has increased*by only 155 per- 
cent, from $250 to $423. This may seem an 
extreme illustration but where formal plans 
are not in existence controlled by agreements 
with organizations such as TEA, the situa- 
tion is almost that acute. We have suc- 
ceeded in concentrating increases on a 
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percentagewise basis and therefore have 
materially increased the maximum of these 
ranges. However, we ask that you note 
the compressive effect on the. ranges if 
the straight cent-per-hour increase is con- 
tinued indefinitely. This has resulted in a 
serious leveling off of engineering salaries 
and has given no added incentive to the 
engineer to spend long years of training and 
schooling to enable him to perform his work 
and assume the responsibilities the work 
requires, As a contrast we can point to many 
areas where people on the production lines 
are earning the equivalent or more than well- 
trained engineers and that without the ne- 
cessity of any formal education. 

At the outset you may say that these mat- 
ters have no bearing on the educational 
problem. However, it adds up to this: 
moneywise the engineering profession has 
not retained its appeal. The excitement of 
the engineering occupations are not enough 
to recruit young people into these profes- 
sions today. 

One final problem, we believe, bears on the 
question and that is our general attitude or 
viewpoint on matters of basic research. 
Without it we can anticipate little advance- 
ment and the question arises as to who will 
pay for it. Certainly industry will not, 
their research departments being devoted to 
the development of products, methods, tools, 
and the like. They are limited financially 
to the fields where their new products come 
from. For economic reasons they must 
confine their research to these products and 
methods of manufacturing and the develop- 
ment of new and improved tools. There 
must be a great increase of the amount of 
pure, basic research. Responsibility to foster 
it appears to devolve upon the Government. 
All of these matters bear on the educational 
problem and without the impetus to go into 
the engineering field the number of young 
folks who will devote themselves to it is 
definitely limited and without the demand 
the schools will do little to expand their 
facilities, staffs, or curricula. 

May we now turn from this rather nega- 
tive résumé and mention the things we be- 
lieve will help to overcome our difficulties. 
We understand that from some source a pro- 
posal has been made for a subsidy to the 
school systems to the extent of $25 per stu- 
dent per school year. We believe such 
blunderbuss approach is wrong, for we feel 
we must move into an area of developing 
and utilizing more of our capable young 
people than has been done in the past. We 
need to draw into engineering people who 
would ‘not otherwise be planning to enter 
such occupations and such subsidy would 
not necessarily accomplish this. Our edu- 
cational system has largely been available 
and limited to those people who have the 
financial ability to afford attendance. at in- 
stitutions of higher learning. According to 
the January 10, 1958, issue of the U. S. News 
& World Report one out of 5 students who 
rank in the upper fourth of their class drops 
out of high school before graduation and 
more than one-third of those who do gradu- 
ate in the upper fourth of their class do not 
go on to college. According to that issue 
approximately 200,000 of the Nation’s ablest 
students stop their education below the col- 
lege level each year. If we are going to in- 
crease the number of people who have scien- 
tific and engineering education, we must ob- 
tain them from the ranks of those 200,000. 
if they are going to stay in engineering and 
scientific work they must be paid adequately 
and if they are to anticipate or expect such 
sharp dislocations as were recently evidenced 
in the Navaho project, we must affirmatively 
take steps to permit them to reorient and 
refresh themselves in order to obtain new 
employment. Specifically, we feel that the 
following are necessary: 

1. We feel there is a need for a change in 
the psychology of youth toward education. 
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‘Too many now feel they are “eggheads” if 
they take science, mathematics, and cultural 
subjects as well. 

2. Their school currizsula must be ex- 
panded so that more chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and other sciences are avail- 
able to all and at an earlier time in their 
schooling. 

3. High school graduates should be 
ecreened and funds to pay for college at- 
tendance made available to those qualified 
permitting them to go as far as their abili- 
ties can take them regardless of their 
financial situation. 

4. Grants should be made to universities 
so that’ the science equipment for instruc- 
tional purposes is available. , 

5. The leveling of. pay for scientists and 
engineers.must be corrected so that they 
may be paid at least as much as some of 
our skilled craftsmen. 

6. Engineers and scientists should be 
given work that challenges their abilities. 
Routine technical work should be given to 
those having lesser qualifications and 
abilities. 

7. Scientists and engineers should be 
permitted to rotate in several fields so that 
if their narrow specialized field folds up, 
their basic skills may be utilized elsewhere 
and steps should be taken to permit them to 
reorient and refresh themselves. 

8. The Government practice of placing 
orders with contractors who have a backlog 
of scientists and engineers immediately 
available should be changed. These engi- 
neers on call could be utilized continually if 
the practice were changed. 

9. Some recognition should be granted to 
engineers and scientists for outstanding 
work in their fields of endeavor as a means 
of boosting their morale. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL E. FREDRICH, 
Secretary. 





President Eisenhower’s Opportunity for 
Leadership 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this administration has usually been 
able to count on strong and sympathetic 
support of the editors and publishers of 
the, Minneapolis Star. Hence, it seems 
to me that a recent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Star on January 8, 1958, 
is of particular interest. It is entitled 
“President Eisenhower’s Opportunity for 
Leadership.” 

Among other things, the editorial 
says: 

To date, we have had the feeling that the 
administration’s proposed is too 
little and teo late. * * * Both President 
Eisenhewer and Secretary Dulles now have 
made it clear that they are going to stay in 
office, Both feel that they are physically 
and mentally fit to continue eccupying their 
important posts. But we think that they 
will prove their capacity only if they accept 
ee of leadership which are 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


We believe that for the first time since 
1812, the United States is in deadly danger 
of invasion—or soon will be—as a result of 
Russia’s successful iaunching of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

Except for a few scattered Indian raids, 
this Nation has not known armed conflict 
and the destruction of war on its own soil 
since the days of the Civil War. Not even 
during World War II was the homeland of 
the United States seriously threatened al- 
though the Japanese did launch a few bomb- 
carrying balloons from submarines off the 
west coast and the Germans did land a few 
spies on the east coast. 

Now, however, the Soviet Union possesses 
a@ new weapon capable of invading anti caus- 
ing heavy damage on this continent. Ever 
since the Russians discovered the secrets of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, we have 
been faced with the possibility of Russian 
air attacks utilizing such bombs. But now 
they possess the ICMB—a weapon for which 
we as yet have no read defense—as well as 
defensive missiles through which our retali- 
atory, bombing raids may be less than suc- 
cessful. 

Because of these circumstances, this news- 
paper has been one of those suggesting that 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
should tell the country what has to be done 
to repair our defenses. To date, we have 
had the feeling that the administration's 
proposed program is too little and too late. 

Perhaps it is true, as some critics have 
said, that we merely are finding the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State to be scapegoats 
for a situation for which we all are respon- 
sible at least in part. We know that Amer- 
icams always are prone to blame someone 
else for failures in any endeavor, politica] or 
otherwise. We concede that all of us must 
share the blame for the complacency which 
has cost us a serious defeat. 

Yet it also is true that leaders must lead, 
Both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles now have made it cleaf that they are 
going to stay in office. Both feel that they 
are physically and mentally fit to continue 
occupying their important posts. But we 
think that they will prove their capacity 
only if they accept the responsibilities of 
leadership which are theirs. 

It may well be that we are exaggerating the 
dangers which the country now faces. The 
Rockefeller and Gaither reports support our 
position. They were drafted by responsible 
men who have no particular policy to defend 
and have no special interest, as far as is 
known, except to serve their country. But 
it is true that many people do not share our 
concern. 

In a recent survey of opinion in New York 
and New Jersey, Samuel Lubell found that 
most people showed no evidence of panic 
or hysteria, but, on the contrary, tended to 
“avoid looking at the dark side of the Soviet 
moon.” Their reactions tended to reflect the 
President’s first statement about the launch- 
ing of Sputnik I: that it was primarily a 
propaganda blow to our world prestige. 
Lubell reported that when those interviewed 
were asked what should be done, they re- 
= they would leave that up to the Presi- 

ent. 
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defenses—tncluding the possibility of missile 


attacks now and in the future. They do not 
need any sugar coating. They need facts, 
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or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. P 
during this week members of the radio 
and television industry who are affiliated 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
met for the first time in Washington. 
During the course of their discussions 
they were presented an argument against 
pay television by one of Arizona's out- 
standing citizens, Mr. Thomas Chauncey, 
of Phoenix. Mr. Chauncey, in his 
thought-provoking discussion concerm- 
ing the dangers of this newest attempt 
to control a communications media of 
America, a threat which many feel is 
also one directed at the freedom of the 
press, points out the ultimate dangers 
wrapped up in this proposition. 

Mr. Chauncey is manager of Radio-TV 
‘Station KOOL in Phoenix, which for 
years has rendered a valuable public 
service to our State. He is also con- 
stantly rendering additional forms of 
public service by participating in worth- 
while projects that add to the growth 
and welfare of Phoenix. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Chauncey’s presentation to his assembled 
associates be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. © 

There being no objection, the presen- 
tation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

You have a newspaper which we hope will 
never be published. The headlines of that 
paper chronicle the disappearance of free 
radio and free television in the United States 
of America. 

The time for you to stop this threat # 
gyour very existence is long past due. As you 
know, the City Council of Los Angeles has 
franchised two closed circuit systems 
begin operations in that area. Your town 
may be the next target for this octopus which 
will surely cut off your supply of programing 
and put you out of business. 

You must fight, you must fight back now, 
in your own community to keep pay TV, ™ 





ing you to shut up shop. Let me tell you o 
our own experiences in battling pay TV inow 
own town of Phoenix. Skiatron applied 0 
County Board of Supervisors 
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pay TV. That didn’t stick. We were success- 
ful in labeling them for just what they are, a 

y TV outfit, pure and simple. In one part 
of their testimony, they claimed that their 
service would be available for $10 a month, 
and that there would be no other charges. 
In another portion of their testimony they 
said that they had not yet established their 
rates for special programs. ‘ 

They promise no commercials on their 
home cable theater. But what is pay TV— 
pure, unadulterated commercialism to the 


nth degree. 


During their testimony, Direct Wire Serv- : 


ice stated that they would utilize three un- 
used channels on home receivers for their 
programs. Two would be used for visual 
programing, the third for a 24-hour music 
service. When this fact was brought forth, 
we realized that our radio station, as well as 
our TV station was béing threatened—as 
yours is. Now, let’s take a lock at what they 
say they will offer in the way of programing. 
The most often mentioned and the most 
appealing from the public’s point of view, 
the most universally believed, even by some 
broadcasters, is the allegation that pay TV 
will offer first run movies, and Broadway 
stage plays, and Broadway musicals. 

Current stage plays, they say. You and I 
know there aren’t 20 plays a year produced 
on Broadway capable of earning public at- 
tendance beyond 30 or 40 performances; yet 
CBS television presents 39 Playhouse Nineties 
a year, Du Pont Show of the Month, Ed Sulli- 
van, Studio One, Alfred Hitchcock Presents, 
Climax, Perry Mason, Circle Theater, United 
States Steel Hour, and many, many others. 

Current musicals, they say. And I ask how 
many topnotch musicals are produced each 
year on Broadway: Yet our network, under 
the free television system, presents such 
great musicals as the Big Record every week, 
and many spectaculars such as Cinderella, 
Crescendo, and the Edsel Show. 

Does anyone in this meeting believe the 
Baseball Game of the Week, professional 
football, or hockey would be presented on 
free television when the subscription service 
could offer the leagues 2 or 5 or 10 times the 
fee presently collected for those release 
tights? 

Does anyone in this meeting believe there 
is a single major sporting event which would 
not be almost instantly monopolized by sub- 
scription television? 


Fifty-seven hours of television prégraming 
are seen daily on Phoenix television screens. 
The entire output of the American motion- 
picture industry over the past 20 years would 
last just 6 months in Phoenix—less than 3 
Months in New York or Los Angeles: Where 
will pay TV go for programing? The only 
source there is: Free television. 

If pay TV in any form becomes a reality, 
free television cannot exist. In Phoenix we, 
as broadcasters, were aware of all of these 
things. We knew what would happen, but 
our corporation commissioners. certainly 
didn’t. They seem to be fascinated with the 
Phrases, first-run movies, and Broadway stage 
Plays. We took one of our regularly sched- 
Uled features we call Sound Off and used it 
as a vehicle to tell our viewers the truth 
about pay TV and what it will do to free 

ion. Our program director presented 

this nightly program on both radio and TV 
we exercised our right to editorialize 

to drive home the facts about the octopus 
about to engulf and strangle the principal 
source of entertainment of most Americans 
free television. The next step for 
Direct Wire Service in Phoenix was a return 
to the Maricopa County Board of eae 
‘armed with a certificate as a public utility 


from the Arizona Corporaiton Commission, 
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to seek again, at a public hearing, a franchise 
to string their wires along the public ease- 
ments. We advised our Viewers on our nightly 
program, Sound Off, of this action, urging 
them to attend the public hearing. Mean- 
while, we filed a petition with the Arizona 
Corporation Commission for a rehearing on 
the grounds that they acted illegally in 
granting a certificate as a public utility to 
Direct Wire Service. Our editorials on the 
air had the desired effect. So many people 
turned out for the public hearing that loud- 
speakers had to be set up on the streets so 
that everyone who attended could hear all 
of the proceedings. The county board of 
supervisors unanimously denied the appli- 
cant permission to string his wires. That’s 
how we stand in Phoenix at the moment on 
pay TV. We have, at least temporarily, 
stopped them. And we fully intend to keep 
our viewers well informed of all develop- 
ments, just as we must inform our elected 
city, county, State, and Federal officials. We 
intend to keep them conscious of the fact 
that they see it free on OOL-TV. 

But let me not burden you with further 
argument. If pay or subscription television 
is truly superior, if it can supplant our pres- 
ent free television broadcasting stations and 
our present free radio stations and will be 


the improvement they promise, then why not . 


join with these promoters and acquire for 
ourselves ownership and control of paid tele- 
vision systems? 

Think of all the headaches this would 
eliminate, very little equipment to maintain, 
no studios, no remote crews, no news depart- 
ment, no sales or community departments, 
no public service features, just a projector 
and an operator, and the money comes roll- 
ing in. , 

Why not get on the gravy train? 

Gentlemen, this gravy train will swallow 
up and destroy the most effective method 
of mass communication the genius of man 
has yet produced. 

In this free land of ours, a broadcaster is 
far more than a simple entertainer. 

A broadcaster, to earn and maintain the 
respect and confidence of his audience, must 
mirror the vast spectrum of community life. 

A broadcaster is the news camera report- 
ing from the scene of a disaster. A broad- 
caster is a studio program presenting the is- 
sues in a political campaign. A broadcaster 
is an instructor presenting the eternal truths 
of art and drama and literature. 

A broadcaster is a public servant helping 
to inform his community of the changing 
events of the world at home and abroad. 

A broadcaster is the inspiration for the 
success of the Red Cross, of the United Fund, 
or the American Cancer Crusade or the crip- 
pled children, or the polio victims. 

A broadcaster turns the white hot light 
of truth upon man’s deficiencies and man’s 
triumphs, man’s weaknesses and man’s 
strength. A broadcaster is the servant of 
freedom. 

This broadcaster will cease to exist unless 
we take up arms against pay TV. 

Let us proclaim the impossibility of the 
promoters’ promises. Let us forget self-in- 
terest and offer an objective analysis of this 
destructive force. 

Let us remind the people of America that 
when 25 percent of the present set owners 
become subscribers to pay television, it will 
signal the end of all free television programs. 

In this age of intercontinental missiles, 
summit meetings, and sputniks, it is vital to 
the welfare of our Nation to keep open im- 
mediate communication that only free radio 
and television networks can provide. 

This is the message you must deliver to 
your community. ~ 
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The Trend Toward Centralization of 


Power in the Federal Government and 
Its Consequences if Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and interesting address by Justice M. T. 
Phelps, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Arizona, delivered before the 
Hiram Club, in the city of Phoenix, Ariz., 
on September 18, 1957. 

I was fortunate enough to have a 
newspaper item relating to this able 
speech brought to my attention by a 
friend in Arizona; and I wrote to the 
distinguished justice and requested the 
privilege of inserting his able speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The speech 
deals with the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of government in this country and 
the threat it poses to the individual 
rights and liberties of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, so long as we have men 
of the stature and ability of Justice 
Phelps to cry out against the trend by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to usurp legislative functions, there is 
some hope for the future of this coun- 
try. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that this manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately 224 pages, at a cost 
of $216. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 


that the address be printed in the Ap-: 


pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE TREND TOWARD CENTRALIZATION OF 
POWER IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
Its CONSEQUENCES IF CONTINUED 


(Address by Justice M. T. Phelps, Supreme 
Court of Arizona) 


Gladstone said that “As the British Con- 
stitution is the most subtle organism which 
has proceeded from progressive history—so 
the American Constitution is the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The framers of the Constitution were 
men not only of great educational attain- 
ment but were learned in the science of 
human relations and in the field of govern- 
ment in its relation to organized society. 

They envisioned the future of the Nation 
and sought to frame a document couched in 


_ general terms broad enough to meet the re- 


quirements of its people for many years to 
come. 

They recognized that the liberties of the 
citizens of the United States could only be 
preserved by forming a government of co- 
ordinate branches each serving as checks 
and balances against the others. They 
realized that it was not a sufficient safe- 
guard to its citizenry to establish these 
checks and balances as between the execu- 
tive, legislative and the judieial branches of 
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the Federal Government but under the pro- 
visions of the 10th amendment wisely re- 
served to the sovereign States of the Union 
all power not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution or prohibited by it to 
the States or to the people. 

Chief Justice Hughes in an address to a 
joint session of the two Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1937 said in 
substance that it was just as essential to 
preserve the rights of the respective States 
of the Union, reserved to them under the 
Constitution as a check against the en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
upon the rights of their citizens, as it was 
to preserve inviolate the checks and bal- 
ances between the three coordinate branches 
of the Federal Government. 

Again he said that “I have not yet ade- 
quately expressed the more than anxiety I 
feel at the ever increasing scope given to 
the 14th amendment in cutting down what 
I believe to be the constitutional rights of 
the States. As the decision now stands I 
see hardly any limits but the sky to the 
invalidating of those rights if they happen 
to strike a majority of us as for any reason 
undesirable. I cannot believe that the 
amendment was intended to give us carte 
blanche authority to embody our economic 
or moral beliefs in its prohibitions.” 

The present Supreme Court is not only re- 
sorting to the 14th amendment to strike 
down the reserved rights of the sovereign 
States but it is also extending the coverage 
of the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution to embrace practically every 
business large or small in the Nation as 
being within its provisions as I shall point 
out a little later. And not being content 
with their unwarranted extension of its pro- 
visions to make the central Government all 
powerful they, whenever the 14th amend- 
ment or the commerce clause is not appli- 
cable, resort to the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution providing that Federal laws 
shall be the supreme law of the land. 

Although the Supreme Court resorted fre- 
quently to the 14th amendment for the pro- 
tection of the property rights of individuals 
ang more frequently perhaps in preserving 
their ‘rights to life and liberty, which 
prompted Justice Hughes to express the fear 
that its too frequent use might result in the 
destruction of the constitutional rights of 
the States of the Union no one dreamed at 
that time (not even Justice Hughes) that its 
application would be carried to the extremes 
to which the present Court has carried it. 
Each session of the Court is marked with a 
decided broadening of its application re- 
sulting in further inroads upon the consti- 
tutional rights of the States. 

And I say to you in all candor that it is 
my honest conviction that it is the design 
and purpose of the Court to usurp the 
policymaking powers of the Nation and by 
its own unconstitutional pronouncements to 
create an all-powerful centralized Govern- 
ment in Washington and the consequent de- 
struction of every vestige of States rights 
expressly and clearly reserved to the States 
under the provisions of the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

When they succeed in accomplishing this 
end we the people will be automatically 
placed under the rule of a bureaucratic 
despotism but little different, if any, from 
that now in power in Russia. 

I know there are those here today who 
heartily disagree with what I have just said 
and. in your minds place me in the category 
of an old fogey and a reactionary; that such 
a thing can’t happen here. Well, it is hap- 
pening here right now under our very 
and we refuse to recognize it. : 

I could go back 20 years in some 
of the decisions of the Court and will refer 
to a few earlier ones but, since the elevation 
of Mr. Chief Justice Warren to that Court 
the pattern and design for the future of this 
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Government has been brought into full relief 
so clearly that it would profit us nothing to 
go further back than 1954 when the Court 
handed down its school-integration decision. 

Regardless of what we as individuals may 
think about the justice or injustice of segre- 
gation, I here assert without hesitation or 
reservation that, the decision’ is neither 
based upon logic nor law and I further 
charge that the processes followed in reach- 
ing its conclusion violates all procedural due 
process known to American jurisprudence. 

It overruled at least six cases handed down 
by that Court holding to the contrary, in- 
cluding Plessy v. Ferguson, handed down in 
1896, which Justice Holmes and Brandies 
said were too firmly established as the law 
to admit of argument. It based its decision 
on sociology or social psychology (or what- 
ever you want to call it)—not on the law. 
In that case the Court asked: “Does segrega- 
tion * * * (alone) deprive children of the 
minority group of equal educational oppor- 
tunities?” It answered: “We believe that 
it does.” ; 

The Court said: “Whatever may have been 
the psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority. Any language 
in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected.” 

It then cited and quoted from certain 
sociological or psychological works as modern 
authority on the subject in support of its 
answer to its question, the authors of which 
according to the charge made by Senator 
EASTLAND, of Mississippi, upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, were members of com- 
munistic front organizations. This charge 
has never been denied so far as I know. 
Myrdal upon whom the Court mostly relied 
stated in his book that the Constitution of 
the United States was “impractical and un- 
suited to modern conditions” and its adop- 
tion was “nearly a plot against the common 
people.” In order to reach its conclusion the 
Court did one thing that was theretofore 
unknown to American or Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence. It considered these so-called 
modern authorities on social psychology 
without any of them being before the Court, 
without them having been introduced into 
evidence and shown to have been recognized 
as authentic authority on the subjects 
treated. The consideration of any matter not 
received in evidence has from time imme- 
morial been held to be reversible error by all 
courts including the United States Supreme 
Court. Yet the highest tribunal in the 
United States and presumably the most 
august judicial. tribunal in the world based 
its decision upon this so-called modern au- 
thority actually ~ot in evidence. No op- 
portunity. had been given by cross-examina- 
tion to show either lack of the authenticity 
of the treaties or the character and back- 
ground of the authors. Without this show- 
ing the Court was wholly without authority 
to consider such writings. These alleged 
communistic writing were first brought into 
the case in the secrecy of the judges’ cham- 
bers and first disclosed to defendants in the 
opinion of the Court. It constitutes an all- 
time low in the disregard of procedural due 
process. My authority for these facts is found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. : 


In 1957 a case arose in Philadelphia in- 
volving the will of one Stephen Girard pro- 
bated in 1831 wherein he devised and be- 
queathed a very large estate in trust for the 
erection, maintenance, and operation of a 
college or school providing that it should 
admit “as many poor white male orphans 
between the ages of 6 and 10 years as the 
said income shall be adequate to maintain.” 
The will named the city of Philadelphia 
trustee. The college was opened in 1848. 
In 1869 the Pennsylvania Legislature under 
some authority not disclosed passed a law 
providing that the trust should be admin- 


See 





istered by the board of directors of the city 
trusts of the city of Philadelphia by which 
it has been administered ever since. 
1954 two Negro boys made application to 
entrance in the college. The Orphans Court 
and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania up. 
held the provisions of the will and denieg 
their admission. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the case and ordered the Negro 
boys admitted upon the ground that the 
board operating the Girard College is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania and this 
being true, denial of their admission to the 
college amounted to a discrimination by the. 
State and violated the 14th amendment. 


The decision is so fallacious in its reason. 
ing that it was handed down 4s a per curiam 
decision which I have always construed to 
mean that it was the desire to keep the 
identity of the author concealed and that 
all the members share with the author what- 
ever criticism arises as a result of it. 

The Girard testamentary will was treated 
as valid for more than 125 years. The will 
expressed the intent and purpose of Girard 
when he executed it. He had the unques- 
tioned authority then to dispose of his prop- 
erty as he did. It was his property. The 
language of the will was absolutely con- 
trolling upon the court and the Pennsyl- 
vania courts so held it to be. Thgre is noth- 
ing more fundamental in our system of legal 
jurisprudence than what a court cannot 
make or change the contracts made by the 
citizens of the United States; nor can it in- 
corporate into a will beneficiaries which the 
testator has expressly excluded. It mat- 
ters not who acts as trustee of the estate, 
Certainly power was not acquired by the 
United States Supreme Court to write into 
the will something that the testator had not 
written therein and by express language 
excluded from it, merely because the trust 
was then being administered by an agency 
of the, State. The Federal constitutional 
grants and prohibitions gave the Federal 
Government no such plenary powers over 
the States of this Union. Notwithstanding 
the importance of the opinion concerning 
the property rights of the citizens of the 
United States and their legal right to dis- 
pose of such property by will as they see 
fit, even to the exclusion of members of 
their own families so long as they are of 
sound and disposing mind, the Court de- 
voted less than one page in discussing it in 
the volume in which is was reported. If the 
Court can with such nonchalance change the 
beneficiaries in a will probated 125 years ago 
involving an estate now valued at more 
than $100 million, there can be no doubt but 
that it can do the same thing with your 
estate at any time after your death. This 
decision has no precedence in history. 

In 1957 in a Michigan case the United 
States Supreme Court held a statute there 
prohibiting possession and disposition of 
obscene literature (upheld by the Michigan 
Supreme Court) to be in violation of the 
due process clause of the 14th amendment. 


‘The action of the legislature and of the 


Michigan Supreme Court. in enacting and 
enforcing such law was strictly in the exer 
cise of the police power of the State which 
the United States Supreme Court has from 
its inception held to be a function of local 
State government. < 
In 1957 in both New Mexico and California 
the United States Supreme Court denied the 
right of these States the action of 


thelr raapeptive her elamenie cochose aan 
Supreme 


was approved by the respective 


courts of those States) to reject the applica= — 
tion of attorneys to be admitted to the prat 


tice of law herein because of their i 
and membership in the Communist ! 
These applicants were not asking to 
in Federal courts. This decision was 
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upon the ground that it violated the due 
ocess clause Of the 14th amendment, 

Justices Clark and Harlan dissented saying 
that the majority opinion attempted to im- 

upon California the Court’s own notions 
of public policy and asserted that it was an 
intrusion upon a.matter of State concern. 

I might observe here that this is not the 
only instance. by any means in which the 
Court has been guilty of attempting to de- 
clare public policy which has always been 
considered to be a function of the Congress 
and of the State legislature. 

The United States Supreme Court only re- 
cently reversed a conviction of one Watkins, 
a labor leader, convicted of cOntempt of the 
Congress for refusing to answer questions in- 
volving infiltration of Communists into labor 
organizations, holding that it violated the 
due process clause of the 14th amendment. 
It, in effect, held that if a witness refused to 
answer such questions the committee must 
advise him of the purpose of asking the 
question. If they do not do so he may refuse 
to answer. 

On the same day the Court reversed a con- 
tempt conviction of one Sweezy in New 
Hampshire for refusing to answer questions 
propounded by the attorney general of New 
Hampshire under authority and direction of 
the legislature. The questions pertained to 
the contents of a lecture required at the 
University of New Hampshire previously 
given by Sweezy. Sweezy refused to answer 
the question and refused to answer any ques- 
tions touching upon his connection with the 
Communist Party. The Court knew, ac- 
cording to the New Hampshire attorney gen- 
eral, that Sweezy had written in one of his 
literary productions, that violence to pre- 
serve the Soviet system was justified but that 
violence to preserve the capitalist system was 
doubly damned—once for itself and once for 
its purpose. The United States Supreme 
Court held that it constituted an invasion of 
his liberties in the areas of academic freedom 
and political expression—areas in which 
Government should be extremely reticent to 
tread. It said these rights are safeguarded 
under the Bill of Rights and the 14th amend- 
ment, 

In Jencks v. United States, Jencks was 
convicted of filing false non-Communist affi- 
davits. The Court reversed the case upon 
the ground that he should have been given 
the contents of all confidential FBI files 
relating to his case although Jencks’ motion 
did not claim such a right. His motion was 
that the FBI reports be presented to the 
trial judge. The reversal was based upon 
— one that it violated the 14th amend- 

nt. 

In Slochower v. Board of Education, the 
United States Supreme Court reversed the 
decision of three New York courts uphold- 
ing the discharge of a schoolteacher who 
Stood on the fifth amendment when asked 
about his communistic activities. The 
Court held it violated the teacher's con- 
stitutional rights, particularly the due proc- 
€ss Clause of the 14th amendment. * 

In a Utah case, Guss v. Utah Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the United States Supreme 
Court denied the Utah Labor Board the 
right to enjoin an unfair labor practice 


Prohibited by the Utah Labor Relations Act 


because the Federal Government had - 
empted the field even though the National 
Labor Relations Board had declined to en- 
the matter, and declared it to be 
predominately a local question. It held 
before the State court could assume 
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jurisdiction in a labor dispute case. It has 
always been deemed elemental that-a court 
has the power to determine whether it has 
jurisdiction to proceed to judgment in any 
litigation coming before it. But it is not 
so in labor cases. That right which is in- 
herent .in -sovereignty has been. denied to 
State courts by Congress and upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. This leaves 
the aggrieved party without remedy, violat- 
ing that which was always considered to be 
axiomatic—that there is no wrong without a 
remedy. 

In an Qhio case it denied the right through 
State courts to restrain a labor union not 
representing a majority from seeking to com- 
pel an employer éngaged in interstate com- 
merce.to agree to a union-shop contract, be- 
cause the Federal Government had entered 
the field even though it knew the National 
Labor Relations Board would not accept ju- 
risdiction of the case. The same action was 
taken in a California case under an almost 
identical fact situation. In short, it has 
placed all labor disputes under the juris- 
diction of Federal administrative bodies and 
Federal courts. I will admit that Congress 
is largely to blame for this. 

In Pennsylvania vy. Nelson, Nelson was pros- 
ecuted and convicted under the Pennsylvania 
Sedition Act. The conviction was set aside 
upon the ground that the United States 
had such a law and had preempted the field. 
This means that all sedition laws of all of 
the States having such a law, 42 in number, 
are without force. 

On June 17 of this year the Court had a 
field day in reversing convictions of Com- 
munists in the United States and in limiting 
the powers of congressional investigating 
committees in the examination of labor lead- 
ers who refused to answer questions concern- 
ing their connection with communism which 
lead the Daily Worker to publish that “June 
17 is already a landmark,” and that “The 
curtain is closing on one of our worst pe- 
riods.” Perhaps the most flagrant example 
of a violation of procedural due process and 
the application of sophistry instead of logic 
in reversing the conviction of Communists 
occurred in the case of Yates v. United States. 
This decision does not involve the 14th 
amendment at all but is wholly illogical and 
unreasonable. 

There were 14 defendants convicted in Los 
Angeles upon a charge of conspiracy to ad- 
vocate breach and overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. This judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Federal District 
Court of Appeals. But the United States Su- 
preme Court set the judgment of conviction 
aside upon the ground that the trial court 
erred in refusing to instruct the jury that it 
was not enough to justify the conviction of 
defendants to prove the advocacy of a mere 
abstract doctrine of forcible overthrow, but 
that the Government must prove advocacy of 
action to overthrow it. 

The act provides: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person (1) to knowingly or wil- 
fully advocate, abet, advise or teach the 
duty, necessity, desirabililty, or propriety of 
overthrowing or destroying any government 
in the United States by force or violence, 
(2) with the intent to cause the overthrow 
or destruction of ahy government.” 

Can you interpret that language to mean 
that the Congress intended that proof of 
advocacy of action to destroy our Govern- 
ment is necessary in order toconvict? When 
Congress included in the act the provision 
that advocacy of desirability or propriety for 
its overthrow constituted such offense 

t the Government, it certainly does 
not indicate that advocacy of an overt act 
is necessary in order to convict a Commu- 
nist for advocating the overthrow of the 
Government. 

The Court again did something that is un- 
known to American jurisprudence. In face 
of the fact that the Federal circuit court 
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of appeals held that the evidence was over- 
whelming as to the guilt of the defend- 
ants, the United States Supreme Court in- 
vaded the provinee of the jury and flouted 
the studied opinion of the Federal circuit 
court of appeals which held that the evi- 
dence was overwhelming in establishing their 
guilt. The Supreme Court nevertheless held 
that the evidence as to 5 of the 14 defend- 
ants was insufficient to convict, and ord<red 
them acquitted. Mr. Justice Clark, in dis- 
senting, stated he agreed with the verdict 
of the jury and with the circuit court of 
appeals that the evidence established their 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. He said: 
“In any event the Court should not acquit 
anyone here. In its long history. I find 
no case in which an acquittal has been 
ordered by this court solely on the facts. 
It is somewhat late to start in now usurp- 
ing the functions of the jury, especially 
where new trials are to be had covering 
the same charges.” 

On that same date the Court restored cne 
John 8S. Service to a position held by him 
in the State Department in the foreign 
diplomatic service prior to December 14, 
1951 when he was discharged by the then 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, upon the 
ground that he was an unsafe risk and had 
given some of his reports to one Jaffe, editor 
of the Amerasia magazine, which I under- 
stood at the time to be a Communist publi- 


cation. Jaffe was later indicted for a 
violation of the Espionage Act. 
Now, as to the interstate commerce 


clause, I think I can justifiably say that 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States it has been transmuted 
into a 90 percent rubber content, in order 
to give it sufficient elasticity to cover every 
conceivable business transaction in Amer- 
ica. That Court has held that the contract- 
ing business is a business affecting inter- 
state commerce as a matter of law. No 
evidence is necessary to prove its interstate 
character and that is true whether you are 
a contractor at Phoenix or at Jake’s Corner. 
Under the reasoning employed there is not 
@ grocery store in Arizona, regardless of 
size, that is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

The Court has held that a farmer growing 
wheat in Ohio for use on his farm in feed- 
ing his poultry and livestock is engaged in 
interstate commerce because if he didn’t 
grow it he would have to buy it in the 
open market which may have been a part 
of an interstate transaction. Under that 
reasoning if you or I grow radishes or car- 
rots in our backyard for our Own use we 
would be engaged in interstate commerce. 
In the wheat case the Court said there was 
a further reason why the farmer was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce because there 
was the possibility that the poultry or live- 
stock to which the wheat had been fed 
may, when sold, become a part of an inter- 
state transaction. 

In that case the Court held that Congress 
had the power to pass valid legislation regu- 
lating transactions which were exclusively 
intrastate. In other cases it held that a 
window washer and an elevator operator 
were engaged in interstate commerce because 
there was located in their respective build- 
ings where they worked, a. business engaged 
in interstate commerce. The books are full 
of these cases with like decisions. The con- 
stitutional provision so interpreted found in 
article I, séction 8, vests Congress with the 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States of 
the Union.” Can you find such a power to 
be vested in Congress in the above language? 
I cannot. i" 

Iam honestly of the view that the Supreme 
Court with its present membership and pred- 
ilections constitutes a greater danger to 
our democratic form of government and the 
American way of life under democratic proc- 
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esses than all the forces alined against us 
outside our boundaries. And I repeat again 
that, if the Court is much longer permitted 
to destroy States rights byea process of at- 
trition as it has been doing we will soe a 
Federal Government in Washington clothed 
with powers so strong that the peopie will 
be as helpless to curb its tyranny over them 
as they are in Russia today. 

Both we as individuals and the Members 
of Congress are actively aiding and abetting 
in the trend led by the Supreme Court toward 
centralization of all governmental power in 
Washington. If we want to build a chicken 
coop, establish a cafeteria in a school, build 
a gymnasium or a school building or what- 
ever the need may be requiring money we 
call on Washington to help us. We do this 
knowing full well that it will ultimately 
cost us much more in taxes than we receive 
as aid from it. And we know from experi- 
ence that the Federal Government will de- 
mand the right to supervise the work sought 
to be done. 

The President now wants to spend large 
sums of money in the construction of public 
schools and it is now being advocated that 
a department of education be established in 
Washington on the Cabinet level. When this 
is done it will sound the death knell to all 
control over public schools by the States, 
and textbooks will probably be furnished 
our children written by the Hisses and others 
of his ilk. 

The President also is calling for legisla- 
tion concerning juvenile delinquency. That 
certainly is a matter for the States. They 
seem to have not done so well in curbing 
it. But if the Federal Government enters 
the field the United States Supreme Court, 
if consistent, must hold that since the Fed- 
eral Government has preempted the field the 
States may not enforce their juvenile laws 
just as it has held in the sedition and other 
cases. 

Gentlemen, I urge you with all the sin- 
cerity I possess to emerge from the lethargy 
that seems to have completely over- 
powered the citizens of this Nation and take 
an inventory of the things that are happen- 
ing im our country today. Examine the 
many fields of Federal activity today that 
were undreamed of a quarter of a century 
ago. I read a few days ago that there are 
more civil Federal employees in California 
today than there are in the District of 
Columbia. Compare the expenses incurred 
in the operation of the Federal Government 
with what it cost even in the1920’s. 


For example, the period between 1911 to 
1915 the total expense of our Federal Gov- 
ernment averaged $%720,253,000 per annum. 
From 1916 to 1920 (during World War I) the 
average expenses of Federal Government 
were $8,065,333,000. It then dropped to an 
average of $3,528,989,000, and our national 
debt during the 1920’s and up to and includ- 


ing 1932 averaged around $16 billion. From 


1931 to 1935 our total Federal expenses aver- 
aged $5,214.874,000; from 1936 to 1940 it 
averaged $%8,192,367,000; from 1940 to 1945 
(Second World War) it averaged $64,037,- 
988,000; from 1951 to 1955 it averaged 
$63,216,400,000. The number of Federal 
Government civilian employees have more 
than trebeled since 1930 and the payroll 
for these employees alone for the year end- 
ing June 30th last was $11 billion. That is 
nearly $3 billion more than all Federal Gov- 
ernment costs in any year from 1916 to 1920 
including the cost of the First World War. 

You know our budget for 1958 is $71 bil- 
lion plus, after a claimed reduction of $2 bil- 
lion by Congress. 

Senator Haypewn stated in a letter to Co- 
lumbus Giragi recently published in part in 
the Arizona Republic, that the Government 
had available for expenditures this year, in- 
cluding prior appropriations $144 billion. 
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This being true, the congressional cut in 
the 1958 budget didn’t mean a thing. 

Our national debt has increased since 1932 
from $16 billion to $276 billion. The in- 
terest on this debt is $7 billion plus per an- 
num. 

It is hinted by Government officials, fi- 
nanciers, and students of the national 
economy that a recession is in the offing and 
admit that a depression may easily result. 
With the commitments that we now have 
outstanding the national income may be so 
impaired that we cannot meet them. Our 
national income from all sources is now ap- 
proximately $386 billion. But, remember in 
1939 it was just a little over $37 billion as 
against approximately $85 billion in 1928, 
the most prosperous year to that date. What 
will happen if we do go into a depression 
with our present outstanding indebtedness 
and commitments? Figure it out—the peo- 
ple who are hungry will embrace commu- 
nism or any other ism under such circum- 
stances, and we have harrowed the ground 
and sown the seed for immediate control by 
the Federal Government of every conceivable 
business transaction we may have and that 
authority once exercised will never be sur- 
rendered. All history sustains this last con- 
clusion. 





Appointment of L. Howard Bennett as 
Municipal Judge in Minneapolis, Minn, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Governor of Minnesota, the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, appointed 
to the municipal court bench in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., an able and distin- 
guishéd Minneapolis attorney by the 
name of L. Howard Bennett. This ap- 
pointment has caused considerable com- 
ment in the State of Minnesota. 

I have known Mr. Bennett for several 
years. He is an able and intelligent 
lawyer with a keen sense of community 
interest and profound understanding of 
the political, social, and economic prob- 
lems which challenge our country -in 
these trying times. The Governor of 
Minnesota is to be commended for this 
appointment. It is an appointment that 
is within the spirit of our program of 
civil rights and equal opportunity. It 
was an appointment which demon- 
strated-once again that in the State of 
Minnesota opportunities to serve shall 
not be restricted because of race, color, 
sex, or religion. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune pertaining to the appoint- 
ment of Judge Bennett be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the Minneapolis Observer 


be printed in the Appendix of the 


REcorpD. 
There being no objection, the ¢di- 


torials were ordered to be oe in the 


Recorp, as follows: , 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
¢ THE BENNETT APPOINTMENT 


Gov. Orville Freeman set a wholesome 
precedent when he named L. Howard Ben- 
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nett, a Negro, to the municipal court bench 
in Minneapolis. 

It will undoubtedly be said by some that 
this appointment was politically motivateg 
and perhaps, to some extent, it was. But we 
do not believe that Freeman made this 
choice simply because Bennett is a Negro, 
As an attorney who is thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of a good municipal 
judge, the governor must have weighed 
other considerations and found that Bennett 
measured up. 

Minneapolis knows Bennett as a citizen 
who has taken an active and helpful part in 
the life of this community since he came 
here in 1950. An expert in the field of race 
relations, his interests have by no -means 
been confined there; the problems of our 
public schools have claimed his attention 
and so have the problems of our senior citi- 
zens. At Fisk University he worked with the 
late Charles Johnson, its distinguished presi- 
dent, and later graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago law school. 

Bennett says he looks upon his new re- 
sponsibilities as a great challenge and many 
of those who are familiar with his back- 
ground and training, and who have come to 
know him well, believe that he will meet 
that challenge conscientiously and well, 

Bennett will take the place vacated by 
Judge William D. Gunn, who has been pro- 
moted to the district bench to succeed the 
late Judge Michael J. Dillon. Before Ben- 
nett comes up for election in 1959, he will 
have ample opportunity to prove the wis- 
dom of Governor Freeman’s choice. 

On the bench Bennett will deserve to be 
judged solely on his merits, without regard 
to his color. As with any other member of 
the bench, he is entitled to have his record 
and his actions weighed impartially, with 
the public neither favoring him, nor penaliz- 
ing him,.because he is a Negro. The sooner 
we can forget Judge Bennett’s color, the bet- 
ter. But since the Governor has made news 
with this tradition-breaking appointment, 
we think he should be congratulated on it, 


[From the Minneapolis Observer] . 


No greater recognition has ever been given 
in Minnesota, by any official of any party, te 
a member of a minority group than was 
manifested a few days ago by Gov. Or- 
ville Freeman in his appointment of L. How- 
ard Bennett as a municipal judge in Minne- 
apolis. 

Governor Freeman is the first governor of 
this State, and probably the first governor 
of many States, to name a Negro as a judge. 
It was an appointment that certainly re- 
quired a great deal of political courage, but 
it also was an appointment only one above 
political consideration could make. 

None will deny Judge Bennett’s qualifi- 
cations for the post. _ His ability as an attor- 
ney is widely acknowledged; he is, truly, & 
man who is learned in the law. But there 
have been many instances, in years past, in 
which qualification for an appointment was 
not nearly enough, particularly in the case 
of a Negro. 

Governor Freeman has had the courage, 
the independence, and the stature to change 
all that—perhaps for all time to come im 
Minnesota. The fact that the Governor is 
an eleeted official of the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party, and that this newspaper is 
Republican in sympathy, does not in the 

gratitude for the Gover- 
diminish our sn 
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Bank Reserves and Your Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Peter C. 
Peasley, associate professor of finance at 
Hofstra College. Dr. Peasley’s article 
appeared in the Long Island Commer- 
cial Review of January 6, 1958: 

BANK RESERVES AND YOUR BUSINESS 
(By Dr. Peter C. Peasley) 


It has long been a feature of American 
banking to keep a stated minimum cash re- 
serve against bank deposits. The purpose of 
the reserve was to assure the depositor that 
ne could withdraw his funds immediately or 
on short notice. In essence, the laws con- 
cerned with deposit reserves stated they 
were necessary to meet the claims of bank 
creditors (depositors and note holders) in 
cases of emergency as well as under normal 
conditions. At the same time, the law- 
makers tried to encourage the banks to ex- 
pand commercial and business loans—which 
has always been the main function of the 
commercial bank. 

Today, the local bank does not hold its 
own reserve but rather, turns it over to the 
Federal Reserve bank of its district. It 
must at all times maintain the required 
legal reserve. It does not collect interest on 
these funds. It cannot easily draw on these 
funds. Required reserves contribute very 
little to bank liquidity in modern day Amer- 
ica. The Federal Reserve System uses these 
reserves to formulate and execute monetary 
policy. This policy influences the cost and 
availability of money and credit for your 
business. It also has a direct effect on the 
line of credit your local bank makes avail- 
able to your business. In fact, the chief 
function of bank reserves today is to control 
the total volume of commercial bank credit 
that can be extended and not to provide 
liquidity. This is the cornerstone of mone- 
tary policy which is used to combat eco- 
nomic inflation and deflation. 

The strength of the present community 
bank is found in capable management and 
in its loan and investment portfolios, not 
in its reserve account with the Federal 
Reserve district bank. 

The deposit reserve requirements as they 
exist today do not conform to economic 
reality. They are illogical and inequitable. 
They favor some banks and discriminate 
against others. They are based on a banking 
structure as it existed in the post-Civil War 
period. At that time the reserves set up 
for nationally chartered banks did make 
sense. However, times have changed and so 
have banking policies and practices. The 
present high reserve requirements provide for 
® large percentage of dormant capital. This 
very capital could help fill your working 
capital needs. It is capital of the most legit- 
imate kind—it is based on savings. It is 
not pump-priming capital; it is not debt 
management capital; it is not capital based 
on credit expansion. This traditional source 
of capital should be made available to the 
economy as needed. It shoyld become a 
Permanent part of the lending ability of 
the commercial banks, The table contains 
the different reserve requirements for coun- 
try banks, reserve city banks, and central 
reserve city banks. Regardless of the clas- 
sification into which your bank falls, a goodly 
Percentage of this reserve could be used 
more advantageously by the economy. The 
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Federal Reserve can effectively execute its 
monetary control with a smaller percentage 
of reserves. An average reserve of 10 per- 
cent for all banks would be more than ade- 
quate for monetary management. The ex- 
cess or extra reserves could be released over 
the years, as needed, to provide permanent 
capital for our expanding economy. This 
action would place every member bank in 
the United States im a better position to 
serve. you and your business. Once this 
capital becomes available it remains in the 
economy. It is not based on open-market 
operations or changing discount rates. This 
definite step of permanently reducing the 
reserve requirements, by our Federal Con- 
gress, would simply acknowledge the fact 
that our economy must continue to be the 
most dynamic in the world. This action 
would represent one giant step in that direc- 
tion. 
Member bank reserve requirements 


[Percent of deposits] 


























Net demand deposits ! 
Effective date of Time 
change Central! Reserve} Coun- | de- 
reserve} city try posits 
city banks | banks 
banks 
1917—June 21_______- 13 10 7 3 
(Reserve require- 
ments un- 
changed for 19 
years—from 
June 1917 to 
August 1936). 
1936—Aug. 16__-.-.-- 1914 15 | 1014 414 
1937— Mar. 1_......-. 22% 1744} -:124%4 514 
May 1......:.- 26 20 14 6 
1938—Apr. 16__..-_-- 2234 1744 12 5 
1941—Nov. 1__.__-__- 26 14 6 
1942—Aug. 20_.._.._- | 3A BEAR A Paite onal oiterdaae 
RL Bi etiony< 28 9 i weeclnns be deupec Feet be 
oe ae ees Do oda Na ccaeasien 
1948—Feb. 27___.- ee ee ee eens a 
June li... 24 Phy dtae bese os 
Sent. 16, 24 2___ 26 322 316 37g 
1949—May 1, 52__-_- 24 21 15 
June30, July 1 *}_._.-__- 20 14 6 
Aug. 1, 117 __- 23)4 1914 13 5 
Aug. 16,182.__] 2 19 12 ; 
Aug. 25...-...- 2214 DUG sities bacco nde 
BOOS. acu. << 22 al dinate cic headin ck 
1951—Jan. 11, 16 ?___. 23 19 13 6 
Jan. 25, Feb. 1 2. 24 20 eee. SX 
1953—July 1, 9 ?_____- 22 19 13 |--- k 
1954—June 16, 24 2___- Oe Bee ari. 5 
July 29, Aug.1?- 20 18 ae ee 
Tn effect June 1, 1956_- 20 18 12 5 
Present statutory re- 
uirements: 
Minimum. ....-- 13 10 7 3 
Maximum......- 26 20 14 6 





1 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, 
which beginning Aug. 23, 1935, have been total demand 
deposits minus cash items in process of collection and 
demand balances due from domestic banks (also minus 
war loan and series E bond accounts during the period 
Apr. 13, 1943—June 30, 1947). 

2 First-of-month or midmonth dates are changes at 
country banks and other dates (usually Thursdays) are 
at central reserve city or reserve city banks. 

3 Under temporary authority granted by Congress in 
A 1948 and expiring in June 1949. 

4 Effective at central reserve city and reserve city 


ks. 
* Effective at country banks. 
Source: “Federal Reserve Bulletin,’ October 1956. 





Educational Needs of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JAMES-E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
: Thursday, January 16, 1958 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr.*President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 
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comment on educational needs of this 
Nation. The article was prepared by 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE NATION 


Years ago a traveler through the Ozarks 
stumbled onto a strange herd of razorback 
hogs. The hogs would dash off in one direc- 
tion, turn suddenly and head off in another, 
stop, listen, and then be off again. While 
the stranger was watching this unusual hog 
behavior, a native of the region came by, and 
the traveler asked for an explanation. 
“Dernest thing I’ve ever seen,” the moun- 
taineer said, “for months I've called these 
hogs to feed by pounding on a wooden feed 
trough with an ax handle. Then a few days 
ago a bunch of woodpeckers landed here and 
started pecking on every dead sycamore 
around. I’m tellin’ you, it’s drivin’ my hogs 
crazy.” 

If it seems strange to us here in the open- 
ing days of 1958 that a bunch of Arkansas 
razorbacks didn’t know the difference be- 
tween an ax handle and a woodpecker, we 
need only reflect that sometimes folks don’t 
either. Ever since the first Soviet sputnik 
took to the air America has had a crop of 
woodpeckers trying to call the attention of 
the people to what they think is wrong with 
American schools. So loud have been the 
woodpeckers that the legitimate and honest 
sounds of the ax handles have been almost 
out of earshot. Unless school people. pick 
up the ax handles and head for the feed 
trough soon to give an honest picture of 
American education, the United States is in 
danger of making some mighty big mistakes. 

Now’s a time for a simple but deadly seri- 
ous reaffirmation of faith in America and 
the American school system. 

What are some facts in the case? 

1; Russia put a satellite into space before 
America did for a great many reasons, cer- 
tainly not because of the kind and the 
amount of science taught in American high 
schoois, nor in theirs. During the postwar 
years 1945-57 we could almost certainly have 
sent the first satellite spinning through the 
atmosphere if we had thought this was the 
most important thing our Nation should do. 
Remember, too, there were other Govern- 
ment and private research projects on 
which, right or wrong, we were spending 
more time. And, frankly, we just didn’t 
visualize a year or so ago, as the Russians 
appaarently did, what would be the world- 
wide propaganda value or the military im- 
plications of a space satellite. 

2. Most people like to search for a simple 
solution to a complex problem. They look 
first for a pat and cheap way to do a diffi- 
cult, intricate task. In the present situa- 
tion, school people are in the crossfire of 
this true-as-life twist of human nature. It 
seems like a natural thing to some of *hese 
folks to pick out the science curriculum in 
the schools as the reason for all the Ameri- 
can failures to beat the Russians. Most of 
us have been guilty again and again of over- 
simplifying a complex situation. Remem- 
ber how we were going to solve the Com- 
munist China problem just by unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek? And who can forget how 
w were going to solve all of the reading 
problems in this country by concentrating 
on phonics? It is downright dangerous to 
oversimplify America’s present task. The 
plain fact is we must compete with the 
Communist world in every field of human 
competence, not merely in the world of 
science. 

%. The current crisis gives some people a 
chance to get in a few extra licks in an old 
argument. Just look at the list of people 
who are first on their feet today to level fire 
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at public schools, and you will see that this 
crisis has really created few new critics, al- 
though it has excited some experienced ones 
into a lather. Too often we hear the shout, 
“Our attempt to educate everyone in this 
country has resulted in a real educational 
slowdown.” What we see here is that old 
familiar villain who’s always had an uneasy 
feeling about public schools being the great 
leveling agent in our society. Exploiting a 
matter which involves national pride, then, 
he cries loudly for an education where you 
teach the best, shoot the rest. Foruntately, 
dramatic incidents have fixed more firmiy in 
the minds of most people that there is a 
direct relationship between education and 
national strength and security. 

4. Everything that can be said about 
American schools is true somewhere. Ail of 
us know that there are some public schools 
where the content is soft, as some of our 
critics are saying. There are many other 
places where it’s hard as nails. In both cases 
the reason goes back in large part to what 
citizens want, not to the design of school 
people. 

America’s pride has been wounded. No 
use looking the other way, our collective ego 
has been defiated by the Russian sputnik. 
But let’s recall that the educational system 
which is criticized today is the same one 
from which came the people who built the 
first atomic bomb, who fiew the first air- 
plane, who launched the first atomic sub- 
marine, who led the world in thermonuclear 
experiments, who developed mass industrial 
production of automobiles, bathtubs, and 
telephones. And, by the way, gave the world 
sulfa drugs, terramycin, and the Salk vac- 
cine. It is also the same school system 
which produced the scientists who battled 
German inventors of chemical warfare right 
down to the wire so that they never even in 
moments of impending disaster in World 
War II released their weapons of chemical 
destruction because of the retaliation they 
knew would be immediate. The answers to 
the generalizations of uniformed persons 
that “the faults of the American schools 
are * * *” can come best from local and 
State facts and figures. If the facts are put 
together, administrators can prove that the 
graduates of our high schools are better 
than at any time in our history. Local 
schoolmen today are making headlines in 
weekly and daily papers in towns all across 
the country by showing what our schools 
are doing now and what they can do tomor- 
row if America finally decides this educa- 
tion thing is worth taking seriously, after 
all. Likewise they are having the courage 
to tell what the obstacles are and what it 
will cost to remove them. 

5. There is nothing about the system of 
education in European countries which 
should make us give up what, we have in 
the way of free, comprehensive, public 
schools open to any student whatever his 
aspirations, his background, or his poten- 
tialities. .To replace this American dream 
with special schools for the intellectually 
elite would be not only a reversal of educa- 
tional progress in this country but would 
in fact be a diplomatic blunder of serious 
magnitude. Virtually all of the new na- 
tions in the world—that majority who have 
so recently burst out of 19th century co- 
lonialism—admire our system of public edu- 
cation as perhaps they admire no other 
aspect of our society. Their enthusiasm for 
copying the American school system should 
certainly serve to bolster our own faith in 
ourselves. 

6. Neither the Russian curriculum nor the 
Russian methods are models for America. 
School administrators and their teachers, 
however, ought to study carefully the recent 
report of Soviet education—not to imitate 
but to understand. Careful analysis of Rus- 
sian objectives, content emphasis, and meth- 
ods will clear up common misconceptions. 
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Some of the speechmakers and quick solu- 
tion givers have wittingly or unwittingly ig- 
nored the really outstanding features of the 
U.S. S. R. education system. First, the Rus- 
sians respect and pay generously their teach- 
ers. Second, they cut class size and they 
give enough money to schools so that no 
youngster’s question need go unanswered, no 
one is elbowed out of classroom experiments, 
and no urge for research and discovery on the 
part of the student is frustrated because of 
too many kids per test tube or bunsen 
burner. 

And yet not even these laudable aspects of 
Soviet education have produced today’s sput- 
nik. It has been 20 to 30 years since most 
scientists in Russia who worked on the space 
satellite were in high school. Perhaps the 
exalted place of researchers, scientists, and 
teachers in contemporary Russian society 
can get a little of the credit, but if the Rus- 
sian system of education and its implications 
for the future throw us into consternation, it 
should be because Russia is spending twice 
as much of its annual national income for 
education today as is the United States. 
This was not responsible for the develop- 
ment of sputnik in the fall of 1957, but what 
it says about 1967 is far more significant and 
far more deserving of our national concern. 

7. School administrators should take 
heart from encouraging signs that the pub- 
lic is demanding more attention to quality 
in education. It is the same thing we have 
asked them to be worried about for years. 
Yes, sometimes the ways in which they ex- 
press their concern are clumsy. Perhaps it 
is typical of our society that we don’t want 
to wait until day after tomorrow for results. 
But surely we can capitalize on the public’s 
concern about such quality matters as class 
size, well-equipped laboratories, better in- 
structional materials, and teachers with a 
real bent for scholarship. Let’s not miss 
this chance to say to our public, “Yes, we 
can teach better than we taught in the 
past, but to do it some of our classes will 
have to stay down to a dozen or so and 


teachers’ instructional loads must be les- 
sened.” 

Special attention to the gifted? Yes, and 
there are many ways to achieve it. All re- 


quire money and more flexible facilities, but 
we can do-it if we have the support. We 
need not have a separate system or a school 
across town for the elite in order to give a 
talented child a chance to achieve his best. 
Public education isn’t a contest to select a 
winner; it is a process to help each child— 
the backward one, the average one, the 
superior one—to make the very most out of 
himself now and for whatever days are to 
come. 

We haven't in this country honestly ap- 
plied any sizable amount of our total na- 
tional resources, wealth, and ingenuity to 
the problems of providing an adequate edu- 
cation for everyone. If education is vital to 
national strength and security, as most mili- 
tary and political leaders insist, then edu- 
cation should be supported with funds at a 
level of expenditure in keeping with other 
defense spending. Five percent of our de- 
fense budget would equal about. $65 for every 
chile in public schools. United States edu-- 
cation is behind where it ought to be be- 
cause of our illogical but deep-seated fear 
of broad tax bases for education. We need 
now a bold program which will, as the 1955 
White House Conference on Education sug- 
gested, push our educational expenditures 
up to $20 billion a year. 

While it is true that Russia’s example of 
vast expenditures for education should fill 
us with awe and fear, the solution for us in 
the United States is not. to copy the Russian 
brand of education—overemphasis on sci- 
ence, underemphasis of the humanities, re- 
search on weapons of warfare, twisting the 
individual to meet the militaristic needs of 
the state—but instead to support with a far 
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greater faith the concept of the improvabil. 
ity of man, all men, and the American king ~ 
of education. 

Our ax handles can still drown out the 
sound of the woodpeckers. 





Race Relations—Resolution Adopted by 
the American Baptist Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
American Baptist Convention held its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa, 
beginning June 4, 1957. 5 

The American Baptist Convention, 
which embraces 1,600,000 members, 
passed resolutions dealing with denomi- 
national affairs, interdenominational af- 
fairs, national affairs, and international 
relations. 

I would like to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the resolution dealing with race 
relations, which was passed by practical- 
ly a unanimous vote. This resolution 
stresses “that membership in each Bap- 
tist Church shall be open to all people 
of its community regardless of their race 
or national origin.” 

It calls upon the Baptist Churches to 
join with other churches to demonstrate 
interracial understanding and shatter 
the illusions that engender fear between 
races. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed. in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Race RELATIONS 

To speak on relations between the races 
is a mandate to American Baptists assembled 
in our 50th anniversary sessions. To remain 
silent now would be to confine in prison the 
love of God and His people that motivate us. 

Our convictions demand that we speak, 
because we believe that God has made all 
men in His image, and therefore all men 
have equal rights. 

Our history demands that we speak, for 
our missionary investment of prayer and 
money in behalf of minority peoples in 
America is one of our major investments. 

Our fellowship demands that we speak, be- 
cause millions of Negro Americans and other 
minority peoples are not only our brothers 
in Jesus Christ, but are also members of the 
same family of Christian faith in Baptist 
churches. 

Our consciences demand that we speak, 
for we know that alienation from any of 
ban rig People is a sin that alienates us from 

Our faith demands that we speak, be- 
cause we believe that men can be reconciled 
to each other as they are reconciled to God 
through faith in Jesus Christ. | 

Because we accept these facts we dedl- 
cate ourselves to the cee objectives: 


1. That mem 
people of its” 
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3. That each church shall work to assure 
equality for all people in education, employ- 
ment, housing, and political activity. 

4. That members of our churches shall 
pase their fellowship with others on indi- 
vidual merit without regard to racial origins. 

5. That we shall not aline ourselves with 
any organized group or movement that 
works to retain segregation whether in 
country clubs, sororities, fraternities, service 
clubs, organizations of property owners, the 
Ku Klux Klan, White Citizen’s Councils, and 
all exclusive groups that deny membership 
to others on the basis of race. 

6. That each Baptist organizatioan, school, 
home, and hospital shall follow practices 
that are consistent with clear policies of 
racial nondiscrimination. 

As some measures to implement these ob- 
jectives we recommend: 

1. That, in the Baptist Jubilee Advance, in 
which we shall join with other Baptist bodies 
in North America for a concerted advance 
in evangelism and other areas of Christian 
activity between 1959 and 1964 (a) we shall 
make it clear that true evangelism results 
in fellowship that knows no racial barriers 
in our churches, our homes, our work, our 
schools, our recreation, and in our neighbor- 
hoods as we enjoy equal opportunities to 
establish our homes where we choose; and 
(b) we shall make full use of this oppor- 
tunity to work with leaders of the Baptist 
Federation of Canada, Baptist General Con- 
ference of America, National Baptist Con- 

‘vention of America, National Baptist Con- 
vention, U. S. A., Ine., North American Bap- 
tist General Conference, Southern Baptist 
Convention, in an evangelistic outreach that 
gives practical expression to the objectives 
outlined above. 

2. That we express to the Congress of the 
United States our concern that the proposed 
observance of the 100th anniversary of the 
Civil War should be an occasion to rejoice in 
100 years of growth in unity as a nation of 
people who are free and equal before God. 

In conclusion, we call upon our Baptist 
churches to join with other churches to 
demonstrate interracial understanding and 
shatter the illusions that engender fear be- 
tween races. Beyond the present battles 
over race we envisage an era of harmony, 
coming in response to the prayers, the 
thinking, and the Christlike living of many 
people. 


Dr. William Levin—Mr. Public Health of 
Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
subject is more crucial or urgent to 
Americans than that of human health. 
It involves our personal happiness and 
that of our loved ones. Without dedi- 
cated medical technicians, nurses and 
doctors this goal could never be achieved, 

One such devoted person is Dr. Wil- 
liam Levin, director of the Oregon State 
Hygienic Laboratory, who retired on De- 
cember 31, 1957, at the age of 67. Dr. 
Levin, born in Lithuania, is an example 
of an immigrant who carved for 
® useful and valuable niche in the 
World. He holds the rather rare 
of doctor of public health from the Uni 
versity of Michigan. 


fl 


~ 
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An outstanding biographical sketch in 
tribute to Dr. Levin appeared in the 
Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., on De- 
cember 30, 1957, by Mrs. Ann Sullivan, 
capable staff reporter of that daily news- 
paper. Mrs. Sullivan, in her article, has 
described Dr. William Levin as Mr. 
Public Health of Oregon. 

So that Members of the Senate may 
know something about the high type of 
personnel engaged in public-health work 
in our State of Oregon, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mrs. Sullivan’s article, en- 
titled “State Health Lab Chief To Quit 
Post,”’ be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State HEALTH LAB CHIEF To Quit Post 

(By Ann Sullivan) 


The senior man in point of service with 
the Oregon State Board of Health will retire 
Tuesday, marking 34 years as director of 
the Oregon State Hygienic Laboratory. 

Dr. William Levin, 67, could be dubbed 
“Mr. Public Health” because of a career 
and work which must touch on the lives 
and well-being in some way of every citizen 
of Oregon. That includes such divergent 
benefits as the cleanliness of the pillows 
one sleeps on, the purity of Oregon rivers 
and impossible-to-measure freedom from 
the specter of communicable disease of all 
types. 

In the last quarter century, for instance, 
the communicable disease death rate in 
Oregon has dropped from 17.5 per 100,000 
population a year to 3.4 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

Levin holds the rather rare degree of 
doctor of public health from the University 
of Michigan. He was born in Kaunas 
(Kovno), Lithuania, now a part of Russia, 
on November 14, 1890. His mother died 
when he was 10 months old, and his father, 
a cigar maker, later emigrated to the United 
States. William stayed with his grandpar- 


“ents, coming over later with an uncle when 


he was 9 years old. 
FATHER REMARRIES 


His father had remarried and was living 
in Boston, and William joined the family. 
Later there was another brother and two 
sisters. 

He attended grade and high school in 
Boston and graduated from Harvard in the 
1912 class. He got some scholarships and 
also helped work his way through, just 
missing being graduated cum laude. He 
did the 4 years in 3. 

His younger son, Bob, did make the cum 
laude award, years later. The father also 
received a master of science degree in public 
health from the University of Michigan in 
1915 and his doctorate in public health in 
1917. 

His original science interest was chemis- 
try, probably because of an inspiring high- 
school chemistry teacher. 

He worked as a chemist from 1911 to 1914 
at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, then went back to Michigan and into 
the Army in World War I. He was chief of 
the laboratory service at the base hospital 
in Fort Riley, Kans. 

In the Reserve, he was called in World 
War II and served from April 1941 to June 
1946, first as chief of the lab service and 
camp medical inspector at Camp Roberts, 
then to Camp White, and then to Germany, 
where he was military government public- 
health officer for the Regieuringsbezirk- 
Kurhessen district. He now holds the rank 
of colonel, having retired in 1950. 
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OTHER WORK TOLD 


After World War I he was with the New 
York State Health Department for 4 months, 
then for a year and a half with a clinic 
group in Parsons, Kans. From 1921 to 1923 
he was director of the State laboratory of 
Kansas, then came to Portland. 

At the beginning, the laboratory force con- 
sisted of himself, a nurse who became a lab 
technician, and a woman who came in part 
time to wash dishes. Today there are 22 on 
the staff. 

The lab has had a series of five locations, 
the Fitzpatrick Building, the Medical Arts 
Building, the old Oregon Building, Behnke- 
Walker Building, and finally its present spa- 
cious quarters in the State office building. 

Gravest task in the early years was the 
work to control the ravages of epidemics of 
smallpox and diphtheria. During the years 
of Dr. Levin’s tenure, the lab has found one 
case of bubonic plague, and was the first 
to diagnose here cases of tularemia and 
brucellosis. 

In the last few years, the particular em- 
phasis has been on virology—the virus dis- 
eases (polio, flu, etc.). 

Levin was one of the first persons to study 
stream pollution in the State and made the 
first lab tests. He helped set up the first 
furniture and bedding testing law (for sani- 
tation) and has been active in water chlori- 
nation and milk pasteurization fights. 

Smooth-skinned, brown-eyed, bald, Dr. 
Levin’s rather stocky 5 foot 5 is a familiar 
white-coated figure in all the work labs. 

He doesn’t expect anyone to do anything 
he doesn’t do himself, even if it’s cleaning 
up. He makes no compromise with accuracy 
and perfection, nor does he expect his em- 
ployees to do so. 

Business and fun don’t mix, and the staff 
makes no personal telephone calls while at 
work. There is no smoking in the labs, 
and “Mr. Punctuality” sets his own example 
for timeliness. 

Mark Howard, public-relations man for the 
State board of health and his good friend, 
tells this one on Dr. Levin. They live near 
each other, so for the last 6 years Levin has 
caught a ride to work with Howard. 

Precisely at 23 minutes after 7 every morn- 
ing, Levin is standing on the corner of North- 
east 35th Avenue and Knott Street. There is 
a bus which comes by at 27 or 28 minutes 
after the hour, and if Howard doesn’t get 
there before that time, Levin is on the bus, 
with still plenty of leeway for his own 8 a. m. 
deadline. 

The staff members are all devoted and loyal 
to him and they insist he makes the best 
kosher dill pickles in all northeast Portland. 
They surmise that with scientific precision, 
he even handpicks the cucumbers. 

Dr. Levin's activities have extended into 
the education and civic fields as well. From 
1924 until 1941, he was an instructor in bac- 
teriology at the University of Oregon medical 
school, and he has been a vice president of 
the City Club. For 3 years he has been chair- 
man of the American Legion publication 
committee. 

PAST HONORS TOLD 


From 1954 to 1955 he was chairman of the 
Conference of State and. Provincial Public 
Health Laboratory .Directors. He is past 
president of the Oregon public health asso- 
ciation and in 1950 received an honorary 
award from that organization. He is a fel- 
low of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and in 1950 received an honorary award 
from that organization. He is a fellow of 
the American Public Health Association and 
is past president of the American Society of 
Professional Biologists. 

He is now president of the Northwest In- 
ternational Conference of Diseases of Nature 
Communicable to Man. He is a past com- 
mander of Rose City post No. 35, American 
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Legion, and has been “Grand Medicin” of 
Forty and Eight for the State. He is also a 
member of Sigma Xi medical honor society. 
He grows roses and begonias, at 3565 
Northeast Knott Street, his home since 1925, 
is an ardent color photography fan and reads 
French books which his red-haired wife, Lola 
laughingly says “should be burned.” 


FIRST WIFE DIES 


His first wife, Bertha, died in 1936, and he 
married Lola Smith in 1938. His stepson, 
Wilson R. Smith, is a researcher in electron- 
ics for the Sylvania Co. His own eldest 
son, Bill, 39, a major in the Army, is at pres- 
ent in Chicago after a tour of duty in Korea 
but will be at Fort Lewis in January as quar- 
termaster for the 4th Division. 

His younger son, Robert W., 37, is chief 
chemist at the Paducah, Ky., plant of the 
Union Carbon & Carbide Co. He was for- 
merly at Oak Ridge. There are nine grand- 
children. 

Somewhat scholarly and Victorian appear- 
ing, Dr. Levin prizes friendship highly, but 
never lets it interfere with duty. He enjoys 
a good joke on himself, but never fools any- 
one else. He has also unobtrusively helped 
a number of convicts at the State peniten- 
tiary who showed talent in science find place 
under parole in the outside world. 

He and his wife hope to do some traveling 
soon, and he also expects to write a book. 

His successor will be Gatlin R. Brandon, 
his assistant for 17 years. 





The Tragedy of a Man Out of Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
stand today on the threshold of a busi- 
ness yéar that may not be as favorable 
as the one we have just completed. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial from the January 2, 1958, edition 
of the Florence (Ala.) Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE TRAGEDY OF A MAN OUT OF WorRK 


This talk that is going the rounds of four 
to five million men being out of work before 
an economic pickup comes later on this year 
should be getting a lot of attention from the 
Eisenhower administration and thé Demo- 
cratic Congress ere long. 

A new dimension has entered into this 
business of unemployed millions as a result 
of the changed world in which we live during 
the prolonged cold war. If we are to catch 
up with the Russians in the field of missiles 
and satellites, shore up our allies of the free 
world abroad, and maintain high and im- 
proving standards of living at home—how 
can we afford to lose the production resulting 
from these millions of idle hands? 

There is another cruel phase of unem- 
ployment today that results in greater aggra- 
vation of an idle man than ever before. In 
the last great depression, we recall, it was bad 
enough to be out of work, but one had a lot 
of company. If one did pick up a bit of 
income here and there, even from part-time 
jobs, a few dollars would buy a lot of 
groceries. 

Not so today. The man who gets out of 
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work in today’s highly inflated economy, 
especially if he has a family, is in for real 
trouble, quick. 

When one remembers what a great tragedy 
it is to even one man’s family for him to be 
out of work this business of talking about 
mounting unemployment in a callous man- 
ner will come to a quick end. 





Agricultural Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from the Man- 
kato Creamery Association, Inc., of Man- 
kato, Minn., and a resolution adopted 
by Cass-Clay Creamery, Inc., of Fargo, 
N. Dak. These are some of the reso- 
lutions and correspondence which I con- 
tinue to receive in support of the bill 
which I introduced earlier in the ses- 
sion. . 

I also ask that they be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
when it considers my bill, S. 2912. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

THE MANKATO CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Mankato, Minn., January 7, 1958. 
Senator Epwarp J. Tuye, 
Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The board of directors of the 
Mankato Creamery Association, a small co- 
operative creamery in south-central Minne- 
sota, requested me to write to you and ask 
your help in keeping the dairy price sup- 
ports at their present level, instead of the 
proposed cut recommended by Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 

I think it is generally agreed by you and 
your committee, that a farmer or cancher 
who milks cows to help make a living has 
more work than a person who tries to keep 
city hours and not milk cows. I think you 
also know that the cow has to be milked 
twice a day, and this is done before and 
after the field work is dune on most farms. 
The busier the season, the longer the day 
for the people on the farms. We hear so 
much about time-and-a-half or double-time 
pay for people in our cities who work over- 
time, but the farmer, who produces the 
only essential needs of the American peo- 
ple, the food to nourish the body, are to 
take a cut in their wages. Do you\ think 
this is fair? 

I would like to point out that many of 
our young farmers just starting on their 
own farms, milk a few cows for a monthly 
income, and he, above all, will suffer much 
by this cut in parity. Again, I ask you and 
your committee to restore the 
to its original level, to help the farmer that 
has to really work to make a living, the 


dairy farmer. 
Yours truly, 


/HERBERT ARNOLD, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION BY Cass-CLAY CREAMERY, Inc, 
Farco, N. Dak. 


At a meeting held last Friday, January 
10, the board of directors of the Cass-Clay 
Creamery, Inc., voted unanimously to pass 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, a prosperous dairy industry 
helps to build and maintain a strong and 
healthy economy in the Nation; and 

“Whereas the dairy farmers have experi. 
enced declining prices and income with the 
decline of price supports, while farm ex. 
penses continue to rise; and 

“Whereas we believe that price supports 
at a level of 90 percent of parity are fair and 
equitable, and we recognize that conflicting 
views of various farm organizations exist, 
and that general disunity among the friends 
of the dairy farmer may result in a lowering 
of price supports to 75 percent: Now, there- 
fore, be it - 

“Resolved by the board of directors of 
Cass-Clay Creamery, Inc., meeting in session 
this 10th day of January 1958, That we urge 
our representation in Congress to join in a 
united front with other ‘organizations in 
support of legislation which will provide 
support for dairy products at not less than 
83 percent of parity based on the 30-month 
period July 1946 to December 1948.” 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is time for the Congress of the United 
States to act on the question of state- 
hood for Alaska. Yes; and statehood 
for Hawaii. I of course’ support 
statehood for both of these Territories 
and realize that both might not be acted 
upon simultaneously. Therefore, I ap- 
peal to my colleagues to take prompt 
action on statehood for Alaska, a bill 
for which is well on the way to becoming 
ready for congressional approval. 

The editorial column of the Washing- 
ton Daily News for Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 15, has an editorial, which states my 
position concisely. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial © 


was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
Forty-NiIntH STatTe? 


The word from Capitol Hill is that Con- 
gress probably will vote on statehood for 
Alaska this year, and that the prospects for 
its admission are good. ' 

Much of the credit for this favorable out+ 
look is due the Alaskan people themselves. 
They have demonstrated, in their new con- 
stitution and in the caliber of leadership 
in both their political parties, that they 
have attained a sober and mature realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities of citizenship and 
statehood. : 

At the same time they have gone on la 
the groundwork for a balanced economy 
a rapidly growing population which may 


make of Alaska the most prosperous State 


tn the Union in another generation. 


Statehood for Alaska is a matter of simple 
justice to a group o* our citizens and to # 
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territory which, like many of our present 48 
States, has served its apprenticeship. ; 

But more than that, it will be a symbol 
to all Americans and to a world which looks 
to America that we still value and reward 
the glorious restlessness which is our na- 
tional peculiarity and which has made reality 


of so many dreams. 
LT 


Our Naval Base at Trinidad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
Members of the Congress will be called 
upon to pass judgment on the various 
and sundry phases of foreign trade, help, 
and assistance. 

Many approaches will no doubt be 
advocated. Slowly but surely, through- 
out the world, and even among our for- 
eign allies, there appear to be develop- 
ments and reactions that should cause 
sober, careful Americans to evaluate the 
conditions under which we call upon our 
American taxpayers to support some of 
these programs. 

Under date of January 11, 1958, there 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
an editorial entitled, “Now We’re Sup- 
posed To Give Up Our Trinidad Navy 
Base.” Mr. President, this editorial, to 
my way of thinking, points out a course 
that we should make unmistakably clear 
in our future actions on foreign aid. I 
agree completely with this editorial, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, and com- 
ome it to my colleagues for consider- 
ation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now We’rE SupPposep To GiIvE Ur Our 

TRINIDAD Navy Base 

The United States is now getting a tough 
object lesson on the difficulty of relying on 
military bases on foreign soil. Our teacher 
is the newest member of the community of 
nations, the British West Indies Federation. 

This new Caribbean nation includes the 
former British colonies of Antigua, Barbados, 
Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Trinidad, et al. 
Its first official act upon becoming a nation 
Was to demand that the United States tear 
up a 99-year lease on our naval base at 

amas in Trinidad, and turn the base 
over to them as the site for their new capitol. 

This United States naval base was estab- 

early in World War II as part of the 
Gestroyers-for-bases deal between F. D. R. 
and Churchill. It enabled the United States 
Navy to make the Caribbean area untenable 
for German submarines, which had sunk 279 
Allied ships in the vicinity. As of now, 
Something like 58,700,000 tons of shipping 
annually pass through the Caribbean. In a 
— the Chaguaramas base, or one in 
Se ulopectecue’ oe again be essential 

on 

Tew meterinte o een Y yer 

But the local politicians of Trinidad claim 

for the one site in the West Indies suitable 
their capitol is the United States naval 
at Chaguaramas. The New York Times 
Teported from Trinidad last August that this 
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has become a major issue in the West Indies 
and a clear threat to good relations with the 
United States. 

The West Indians do not desire the United 
States to clear out of the area altogether. 
Their idea is that we should fill in a swamp 
and on it build another naval base at an 
estimated cost of $100-million. As Dr. Eric 
Williams, Chief Minister of Trinidad-Tobago, 
put it, “One would have thought this a 
small.price to pay for West Indian good will 
and avoidance of friction.” 

In view of the enormous amounts this 
country has been willing to spend on good 
will, this conclusion by the West Indians is 
understandable. However, our lease on the 
land occupied by the present base has a long 
time to run, and it is unlikely that a new 
base would fare any better if politicians dis- 
covered some reason to ask us to move out 
again. Furthermore, the Navy's estimate of 
the cost of duplicating the Chaguaramas 
base is nearer $350 million than $100 million. 

Plainly we are up against the same prob- 
lem that bedevils the West in so many areas. 
Ambitious politicians find such needling 
profitable, and Soviet propagandists have 
used nationalistic ambitions to their ad- 
vantage. The State Department has appar- 
ently decided to play along with commissions 
of inquiry and other devices to soothe West 
Indian sensibilities. 

Qur not-too-educated guess is that the 
best way to end the agitation would be to 
make it unmistakably clear from the start 
that, if we are eased out of Trinidad in dis- 
regard of our plain rights under the lease, 
we are going for keeps, payroll and all. 





The Senate Honors Senator Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in- 
dicative of the affection and high esteem 
with which all Georgians regard their 
distinguished senior Senator, RicHarp B. 
Russgu., is the editorial, entitled “A 
Party for Dick RUSSELL,” which ap- 
peared in’ the January 13, 1958, issue 
of the Atlanta, Ga., Journal. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A Party For Dick RUSSELL 

Georgia can thank its lucky stars it has 
the good sense to send able men to the 
United States Senate and then to keep them 
there until they've had time to acquit them- 
selves, and the State, well. 

The current and choice reminder of this 
is Senator RicHarp Brevarp RUSSELL, who 
Monday had the whole Senate stand up and 
cheer—in spirit if not in fact—his long and 
continuing service in that august body. 

What the Senate really did was give Dick 
RUSSELL a surprise party to note the fact he 
has completed 25 years in the Senate and 
with the current opening of Congress is em- 
barking on his 26th year. 

This is a fairly extraordinary accolade, the 
Senate’s pausing in the middle of weighty 
affairs to honor Dick Russrit. Tt shows 
what everybody has known for some time— 
that Senator RussEut. is unquestionably at 
the top of the Senate heap. 
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Tt seems trite to say so, people have done 
so so Often, but he is the Senator’s senator, 
combining in himself a unique balance of 
sheer brainpower and the charm and polit- 
ical skill it takes to be a figure of power 
in the Senate. . 

Being a figure of power makes Dick Rus- 
SELL @ powerful instrument of Georgia’s will 
in Washington. He is where the State wants 
him and needs him—and will keep him. 





The Coming Election in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., entitled “Guatemala 
Seesaws Between Right, Left,” which 
appeared in the New York Daily Mirror, 
January 13, 1958. 

Guatemala was the first nation to leave 


-the Communist fold and line up with the 


anti-Communist free world. The com- 
ing election is being watched with intense 
interest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GUATEMALA SEESAWS BETWEEN RIGHT, LEFT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, January 12.—Little Guate- 
mala, the only Western Hemisphere nation 
ever to take a real whirl with communism, 
is eausing the State Department more un- 
easy days. 

Jacobo Arbenz, the deposed Red dictator, 
is still in exile, but many of his followers 
who fled the country at the time of the 
revolt are filtering back. There is an elec- 
tion 10 days from today that has disturbing 
implications. 

There are two conservative strongmen, 
Gen. Miguel Ydigoras and Col. Jose Luis 
Cruz, each with irrepressible political ambi- 
tions, # split the conservative and middle- 
of-the-road vote, while the liberal and rad- 
ical support is concentrated behind a single 
figure, Mario Mendez. 

There is no expectation that Mendez can 
win, outright. The Guatemala election laws 
provide that a candidate must get a clear 
majority of the total number of votes cast 
in order to step into the presidency. 

But there is strong possibility that Men- 
dez can poll a sufficient vote to prevent 
either Cruz or Ydigoras from getting that 
majority, in which event the election would 
be thrown into the Guatemalan Congress, 
to decide between the two highest candi- 
dates. 

If Mendez is one of them, he might get 
the nod, and while no one contends that 
Mendez is a Communist, it would put the 
country on the path back to the left. That’s 
the way the comrades finally got control of 
the government under Arbenz. He, too, de- 
nied being a Communist, but he commu- 
nized the country, nevertheless. 

The present crisis arises, of course, as & 
result of the assassination of President Cas- 
tio Armas by a Communist member of his 
palace which started a chain reaction 
that finally has led to these January 19 elec- 
tions. 

After the assassination the government 
was in the hands of Luis Arturo Gonzales, 
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the “first designate,” as he is known there— 
essentially the same as our Vice President. 
He ordered. that constitutional elections be 
held last October, which they were. Ydigo- 
ras was opposed by Miguel Ortiz, who had 
been supreme court chief justice under Cas- 
tilo Armas. 

The Revolutionary Party was barred from 
the ballot on the grounds that it was dom- 
inated by Communists, and this caused con- 
siderable criticism from the liberals. 

Ortiz was declared the winner, the coun- 
try suffered three painful days of uprisings 
and demonstrations, and General Ydigoras 
protested violently that he had been robbed. 

The situation became so critical that a 
military junta took over to restore order, 
and eased Gonzales out as head of govern- 
ment. In his place they substituted the 
“second designate,” Guillermo Flores, who 
promptly reviewed the case of the Revolu- 
tionary Party, found it is not dominated by 
Communists and ordered new elections for 
January 19, with the party on the ballot. 

Of the two conservatives, Ydigoras is the 
more so. He hates the Communists and 
denounces them at every turn, but he also 
knows that his man to beat is Cruz, who 
is a former Ambassador to Washington, 
which gives him great prestige with the 
people. 

Thus, the two rightwing candidates ded- 
icate themselves, each to the destruction of 
the other, while Mendez, the leftist, plods 
along the sidelines, helping them both. The 
church is taking no hand. 

Guatemala, having been retrieved once 
from the maw of communism, will be harder 
to rescue the second time. 





Ending Reciprocal Trade Would Not 
Make Sense — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register on Monday, January 13, & very 
fine editorial entitled “Ending Recipro- 
cal Trade Would Not Make Sense.” I 
believe that this editorial has shown the 
proper approach to the consideration of 
reciprocal trade. I commend its read- 
ing to those interested in this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENDING RECIPROCAL TRADE WouLD Not MAKE 
SENSE 

Two developments in the foreign trade 
field—one good, the other not so good— 
have been noted in the past few days. 

One of these consisted of a report by the 
United States Department of Commerce that 
commercial exports from this country for the 
first 11 months of last year exceeded the total 
for the full year of 1956, in terms of dollar 
volume. 

The significance of this report is under- 
scored by the fact that 1956 had been the 
previous peak year in exports. 

Exports for the first 11 months of 1957 to- 
taled $17,909 million. 

This compared with a total of $17,326 
million for the entire 12 months of 1956. 
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On the basis of calculations for the first 
11 months, commercial exports for the 12 
months of 1957 should run to around $19 
billion. 

In contrast to this good development re- 
lating to foreign trade was the disclosure 
of difference between the White House and 
congressional Republicans over the renewal 
of reciprocal trade legislation. 

The split on this issue is so sharp that 
B. L. Livingstone wrote in an Associated 
Press dispatch that President Eisenhower 
“apparently has been unable thus far to 
find a Republican member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to sponsor his 
reciprocal trade program.” 

Representative DaNnreL A. REED, of New 
York State, top-ranking Republican on the 
committee, announced, “I won’t sponsor it, 
and I don’t know anyone else among the 
Republicans who will.” 

Mr. Livingstone wrote that “a check of 
available members among the 11 committee 
Republicans failed * * * to produce one 
who said he favors the program or who is 
prepared to put his name on an adminis- 
tration trade bill.” 

The AP correspondent interpreted this as 
pointing to “a widening of the rift between 
Eisenhower and members of his own party 
on foreign-trade policy.” 

He added that it “also underscored the 
publicly growing dissatisfaction among Re- 
publicans in Congress with Eisenhower's 
program of trade liberalization and tariff 
concessions, due to expire June 30 unless 
extended by Congress.” 

Inasmuch as_ reciprocal-trade-extension 
legislation must originate in the House Ways 
and Means Committee, it appears that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will have to depend on the 
Democrats to put the administration bill 
before Congress. 

In the event of that necessity, the bill 
presumably would be introduced by Repre- 
sentative WitpuR MILLs, of Arkansas, new 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and strong supporter of reciprocal trade 
policy. 

Whether Congress should enact extension 
legislation in the exact form proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration may be de- 
batable. That, however, is not the point of 
first importance. The point of first impor- 
tance is that reciprocal trade policy should 
be continued by the enactment of logical 
legislation, irrespective of whether it shapes 
up precisely as recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

Congressional Republicans owe the coun- 
try the duty of cooperating in the passage 
of a logical bill. 

The merit of reciprocal trade policy has 
been demonstrated too conclusively for the 
United States to consider scrapping that 
policy. 

In this, as in other legislation, common- 
sense should be exercised, to be sure. But 
this does not mean scrapping the policy, 
which would not make sense at all. 





Science Needs a Living Wage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article written by 
Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, entitled “Science 
Needs a Living Wage,” which was pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Star on Janu- 
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ary 6, 1958, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. : 

These thought-provoking comments by, 
Dr. Visscher merit the attention of my 
fellow colleagues here in the Senate, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorgp, 
as follows: 

ScreNcE NEEDs A LIVING WaGE 

(Eprtor’s Note.—Following is a condenga- 
tion of an article written for the Nation by 
@ noted professor of physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.) 

(By Maurice B. Visscher) 

The power and the wealth of the Western 
World rest upon basic science as well as 
technology. This is a truism which Ameri- 
can society does not appear willing to 

The question needs to be considered as to 
whether prosperity itself is not a corroding 
influence when it is not shared by the peo- 
ple who must make the_more fundamental 
scholarly advances. Stated in other terms, 
is it not time to consider making the re- 
wards of the creative life such as to attract 
more young men and women of the highest 
competence who otherwise choose more 
practical—because more profitable—pur- 
suits? 

There must be more competition for top 
academic positions. One of the great ca- 
lamities in America today is that there are 
more of these positions open than there are 
properly trained persons to fill them. 

In medicine, the economic rewards are s0 
much greater in clinical than in basic sci- 
ence that most competent young medical 
men who want to do scientific work go inte 
@ combination of clinical research and prac- 
tice. Who can really blame them? 

In a society based on free competition for 
opportunities and economic rewards for per- 
formance, it would seem that the whole 
problem ought to be easy to solve. One 


need only make basic-science careers as at- . 


tractive, in terms of, the value norms of 
contemporary society, as careers in business 
administration, law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing. 4 

Given two or more attractive prospective 
careers, the economic factor weighs very 
heavily in determining choice. And what 
wonder? Luxuries aside, even the so-called 
necessities of life in America cost a great 
deal of money. 

Automobiles, houses, television sets, labor- 
saving household appliances, insurance, club 
and society memberships, books, journals, 
children’s education, vacations, opera, music, 
drama, not to mention food and clothing, are 
not to be paid for out of spiritual rewards. 

The youth who sees that academic people 
generally are not able to support their fami- 
lies as well as practical professional people 
with lesser training, will think a long time 
before he enters the more satisfying but less 
lucrative occupation. 

Or, if he is married, his wife may make the 
decision for him; twice within the last 10 
years young men working with me 
their basic science positions because their 
wives had threatened divorce if they did not 
switch to a more profitable field. 

Many of my abler students have told me 
candidly that only economic factors deterred 
them from careers in basic science. ; 

The low economic rewards of academic 
careers tend to limit the field today to two 
groups of persons: (1) a few who enjoy # 
large inherited wealth, and (2) a majority 
who come from a very modest financial 
milieu. ; 


Studies of the origin of scientists showthat 


the sons of teachers, farmers, 
small merchants are well ss 
sented in academic careers. It would De 





of academic people; it would be surprising 
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if they, too, did not also come, in the main, 
from families of very modest income. 

The stock answer to any suggestion that 
more money be allocated to improve such 
nonessentials as scholarship and education 


js that the community cannot afford it. In 


a country which spends more money for 
alcoholic beverages’ and tobacco products 
than it does for education, such an excuse is 
positively irrational. 

It can only be explained on the basis of 
ignorance or of complete callousness to the 
welfare of generations to come. 

Is it conceivable that we, in the richest 
country of the world, will continue to allow 
so large a proportion of our best minds to 
be lured away from those fields which en- 
compass our future strength and wealth? 

In all candor it must be said that in basic 
physiology, the field with which I am most 
intimately acquainted, the United States has 
not produced its fair share of scientific 
progress during the 35 years of which I can 
speak with first-hand knowledge. Compared 
with their resources in men and money, the 
British, the Belgians, the Scandinavians, the 
Swiss and the Germans have done more to 
add to the stock of basic information than 
we have. 

The same condition probably does not pre- 
vail in some other areas of basic science, 
particularly in those disciplines in which 
very large investments in equipment are nec- 
essary for investigations. The situation 
would not be so alarming were it not dete- 
riorating, with no relief in sight. 

One hesitates to wish for another depres- 
sion, yet unless a rational solution to the 
problem can be worked out, the country 
would probably be better off for its long- 
term future if a depression did strike and 
change dramatically—as it must—the rela- 
tive attractiveness of various vocations. 

A look at the economics of the problem 
is essential to its full consideration. If I 
confine my remarks to the basic medical 
sciences, it is because of my greater per- 
sonal familiarity with this field. 

There are some 80 medical schools in this 
country. There are ordinarily 6 basic-science 
departments in each, averaging perhaps 3 
professors apiece, 

“If $10,000 per annum were added to the 
salary of each professor—a sum sufficient to 
bring his income roughly into line with that 
of a medical practitioner—the total cost to 
the country would be $14,400,000. This is 
not a negligible sum, but it is only a minor 
fraction of what is already being spent on 
the work of these same people. 

The total national annual outlay for medi- 
cal research, outside of industry, is about 
$150 million. Thus if 10 percent of that 
sum were devoted to improving the intellec- 
tual capacity of the recruits into basic medi- 
cal science, one might easily get double or 
even 10 times the return on the total in- 
vestment. 

All that is necessary, then, is a redistribu- 
tion of money already being poured into 
medical research. Similar situations exist 
in other fields of basic science and compar- 
able solutions are possible. 

Ithink it important to emphasize that 
any plan for teervaplaae the earning power 
Of basic-science researchers and teachers 


It is for the sake of our own future that 
th, pest brains must be induced to work in 
he fields where the Nation needs them most. 
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a Segregation 





EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF ‘GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial, entitled “The Wreckers Arrive,” 
from the January 13, 1958, issue of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WRECKERS ARRIVE 


The petition filed Saturday in United 
States District Court to end segregation in 
the Atlanta public schools either was an 
innocent error in judgment on the part of 
some dreamy idealists, or else it was a de- 
liberately provocative gesture on the part of 
the NAACP. 

Inasmuch as the petition bore the signa- 
ture of Thurgood Marshall, chief NAACP 
counsel, there can be no doubt that it is 
the latter. 

As such the petition is stfficient exposure 
of the tactics of the NAACP to discredit it 
even more with sensible people of whatever 
race. It is political action, purely and simply. 
And it is political action of the most cynical 
and dangerous sort. ; 

It is a formal request for trouble that 
further prejudices the cause of the south- 
ern Negro. In this section of the South to- 
day, the majority of the people are ready to 
wreck their educational systems before they 
aliow school integration, 

Which is more important—education or 
integration? Even the NAACP must know 
that the answer ts education. And certainly 
the NAACP knows that integrated educa- 
tion is an impossibility here and now. 

The immediate result of this petition 
probably will be repeal by the incoming 
general assembly of the compulsory school 
attendance law and maybe passage of other 
measures that will weaken the school system 
we have built up with so many financial 
sacrifices. sf 

The final result may be its destruction. 
The question no longer is how to continue 
improving this system but how to save it. 

Since Little Rock, the hope among the 
levelheaded of both races has been for 
peace. Peace can be had only through 
moderation. Saturday’s act by the NAACP 
was calculated immoderation. 

Even such longtime friends of, and de- 
voted workers in, the cause of the Negro 
as Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, author and wife 
of the chairman of the board of the Wash- 
ington Post, now are preaching the virtues 
of half a loaf. 

Writing in the January issue of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Mrs. Meyer urges caution 
on Negro leaders and warns that the preser- 
vation of the schools is the most important 
thing. 

She writes that “ill-considered, hasty at- 
tempts” at integration mean retarding all 
students and increasing racial tension. 
Further, she continues, “the Negro should 
realize now that the power of the law sup- 
ports his demands, that he is no longer in 
the position of an aggressor but of a partner 
in its orderly implementation.” 
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Saturday’s petition was ill considered and 
certainly not the act.of a partner. It defi- 
nitely was not calculated to contribute to 
the advancement of the colored people. of 
Georgia. 





Cold War Has Many Battlefronts 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. . Mr. President, in 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper, there 
appeared an editorial on Thursday, De- 
cember 31, 1957, entitled ‘“‘Cold War Has 
Many Battlefronts.” It has some good 
words about the point 4 program and the 
need for its continuance. 

In my opinion, the point 4 program 
has been one of the best ever undertaken 
in the foreign-aid field. I strongly feel 
that we should devote much attention 
to the kind of program generally known 
as point 4. It has little glamour and 
does not make any big show, but it ac- 
complishes real results and has been 
well received in every country in which 
I have had the privilege of seeing it in 
operation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

CoLp Wark HaS MANY BATTLEFRONTS 


Daily events continue to prove—if proof is 
needed—that the kind of “war” the Russians 
are waging against the free world has many 
fronts. No greater mistake could be made 
than to be panicked into believing that only 
bigger and better missiles and bombs are 
needed to prove wrong Khrushchev’s boast: 
“We will bury you.” 

Missiles are needed—and sputniks, too. 
But many other things are required in poli- 
tics, diplomacy, science, education, econom- 
ics, and propaganda. All will cost money. 
Even more important, they will demand in- 
genuity, intelligence, and daring so conspic- 
uously absent in recent years of the cold war. 

Take the economic warfare campaign of the 
Russians. A recent survey by Scripps- 
Howard Reporter Henry N. Taylor outlined 
how the Russians are succeeding in many key 
spots in wiggling their way into positions of 
dominant influence by “economic coopera- 
tion.” 

Egypt and Syria are outstanding examples, 
and Indonesia is rapidly making itself ripe 
for such penetration, 

Now in Cairo, at the Asian-African Peoples 
Solidarity Conference the Soviet delegate has 
stolen this antiwestern, pro-Communist 
propaganda show by promising: “We are 
ready to help you as brother helps brother. 
Tell us what you need.” 

Whether such aid from Moscow would be 
forthcoming, or whether its terms would be 
good or bad, is immaterial. Millions in the 
Afro-Asian Continents will take such state- 
ments at face value and refuse to look be- 
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hind the mask of brotherly love at history’s 
worst imperialists in the Kremlin. 

How does the United States, as the leader 
of the free world, cope with this kind of war- 
fare? The importance of finding the right 
answer is underlined by a symposium of 48 
free world economists conducted by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

Asked to name the most important eco- 
nomic problem to be faced by the United 
States in the next 20 years, almost half of 
them replied unequivocally that it would be 
the challenge of the underdeveloped worid— 
how to reconcile the wealth and very high 
living standards of the United States with 
the poverty and dire need of much of the 
world. 

We do not pretend to know the answer to 
this problem or to the challenge of the Krem- 
lin to economic competition for the favor 
of the Asian-African world. We do think 
the problem will require men of far geater 
wisdom and ability than have been handling 
our foreign aid and trade programs in the 
recent past. Congress could make a major 
contribution by junking its petty protection- 
ist attacks on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and striking out boldly in the 
opposite direction toward free trade. 

And here is one example of the wrong 
way: 

A weekend news dispatch reports the ad- 
ministration plans to cut drastically the 
number of point 4 technicians working 
abroad. If true, this is a most disturbing 
development—just at a time when the So- 
viets are offering technicians to underde- 
veloped countries. 

Of all the many foreign aid programs this 
country has indulged in since the war, none 
has got such consistently good marks as 
point 4. It involves the use of American 
technicians and experts to teach the people 
abroad how to help themselves. 

To cut the foreign aid program by slash- 
ing point 4 would be like cutting the de- 
fense program by halving the missile effort. 
We hope the report either is not true, or 
that the administration will take some hard 
second looks at such an idea, 





Hungarian Students in Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, Ver- 
mont was fortunate in being the host of 
101 refugee Hungarian students. An 
article about their journey to Vermont 
and their reception there was published 
in Vermont Life. The article was 
written by Ralph Hill. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have an abstract of the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARTICLE FROM ABSTRACT OF OUR VERMONT 

; Lire BY RALPH HILL 

On January 17, 1957, a group of 101 
Hungarian students who had survived the 
confusion of Camp Kilmer, N. J., found 
themselves on a train winding through the 
frozen mountains of northern Vermont. As 
a group and as individuals, they had already 
seen more suffering and sadness than most 
men of Western countries experience during 
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their entire lives. The climax of 10 years 
of Communist domination had been their 
barefisted resistance to Russian tanks and 
machineguns. 

As college students they were proof of 
Russia’s supreme failure to stamp Marxism 
upon Hungarian youth. After the Russians 
returned with a massive onslaught of guns 
and armor, they had no alternative but 
escape. 

As the train whistled down the Winooski 
Valley through the subzero night there was 
high excitement, for in a matter of minutes 
their very long journey from Hungary would 
end. As the cars rolled into Essex Junction, 
the refugees saw a crowd and heard cheering. 
Upon leaving the train they were astonished 
to find that the young men waiting there in 
the January night were cheering for them. 

The welcoming students were from nearby 
St. Michael’s College which 3 years previ- 
ously had inaugurated a special 15-week 
English program for foreign students apply- 
ing to American universities. Of the 31,000 
Hungarian refugees in the United States, 
1,200 were students, and St. Michael’s was 
now receiving 101 of them supervised by the 
Institute of International Education and 
financed by grants from the Ford and Rock- 
efeller Foundations. Poorly clothed for a 
Vermont winter, the Hungarians were 
hustled into busses, driven to St. Michael’s 
campus and lodged in reconstructed bar- 
racks. 

The first few weeks were confined to lessons 
in conversation, composition, pronunciation, 
vocabulary and reading. Such subjects as 
State and Federal Government, American 
folk music and jazz were taken up in the 
later days of the course’s first 8-week period. 
To visit their classes and listen as they dis- 
cussed the idioms and idiosyncrasies of 
English was an object lesson in concentra- 
tion and industry. During the second half 
of the course, the students were introduced 
to American History—the Revolution, Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, Washington and Jefferson, Lincoln and 
the Civil War, and to the world of American 
education and business. e phey went on con- 
ducted tours of hospitals, churches and busi- 
nesses in Vermont cities and towns. They 
read American newspapers and magazines 
and watched TV. 

They were excused from classes to attend 
the annual town meeting of Colchester. 
This made such an impression that many 
did not wish to leave for lunch. It didnot 
surprise them that a citizen arose and shook 
his finger at the moderator saying: “Why 
didn’t you do so and so?” But they con- 
sidered it remarkable that somebody’s head 
didn’t roll afterwards. The experience that 
had the strongest impact was a visit to 
Montpelier, where they attended the legisla- 
ture. As the Hungarians filed into the im- 
posing chamber of the house and sat be- 
neath the State seal of the first State whose 
constitution expressly forbade slavery, the 
legislators stood up and cheered. They 
were cheering for the students as symbols 
of a modern struggle against slavery. - 

The speaker of the house explained the 
processes of State government. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor later welcomed the stu- 
dents to the senate chamber. At the end of 
this memorable day, they attended a dinner 
in Burlington at which the president of the 
New England Council remarked that al- 
though we in America have not had to 
struggle for freedom at home in recent years, 
our ancestors did and we endeavor to prac- 
tice the principles that they set forth. 

Zoltan Ipoly, president of the student 
body, was a representative of the Revolu- 
tionary Worker’s Council in Hungary. He 
and his associates called upon Premier Kadar 
and presented the workers’ famous seven 
demands, chief of which was that the Rus- 





that the presence of the Russians was 
for Hungary. The other spokesmen of the 
workers’ council are now in jail. 


During the closing weeks of the school, 
great excitement prevailed as news of the 
appointment of one student after another 
to Princeton, Stanford; Dartmouth, and 
other colleges around the country, 

In the years to come their lingering ac. 
cent will gradually diminish, and in looks, 
manner, and attitude they will become 
Americans. If tyranny persists behind the 
Iron Curtain, others may meanwhile take 
their places in the English school. This may 
require reevaluation of our immigration 
policies—but reevaluated they should be if 
the United States is to uphold the principles 
that have made it what it is. In answer to 
the occasional protest that foreigners are 
taking jobs and appointmerits at universij- 
ties away from Americans, Director Boulay, 
of the school of English, says that if they 
can learn to speak English in 16 weeks and 
compete with Americans in entrance re- 
quirements at universities, or in ability for 
a job, then all success to them. He consid. 
ers them an antidote for the sense of self- 
satisfied well-being that tends to come with 
prosperity. 





Businessmen in Ripon, Wis., the Birth- 
place of the Republican Party, Oppose 
Administration’s Cut in Dairy Price 
Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tele- 
gram which I have received from the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Ripon, Wis. 

I am very pleased by the action of 
the board of directors of the Ripon 
Chamber of Commerce in endorsing the 


position I had taken to reverse the re- - 


duction in dairy price supports which 
has been ordered by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson to go into effect on next 
April 1. This action by the chamber 
of commerce represents a high degree 
of understanding and sympathy on the 
part of the businessmen of Ripon for 
the farmers of their community. It in- 
dicates not only their sympathy for the 
welfare of their farm neighbors, but 
that they understand how absolutely es- 
sential it is to the entire Wisconsin econ- 


omy to maintain our dairy industry on . 


a@ sound basis. This cooperation and 
mutual understanding between farmers 
and small town businessmen is growing 
in a very splendid ‘manner throug 
Wisconsin. I think it is extremely x 
nificant, and I trust that my co 

in the Senate will note that Ripon, Wis. 
is the birthplace of the Republican 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORy 


as follows: 
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RiPon, Wis., January 8, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, : 
United State Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
In action taken today a resolution was 
by the Ripon Chamber of Commerce 
poard of directors asking your immediate 
support to bring about the veto of the pro- 
to cut price supports of dairy products. 
It is imperative that prices to the farmer 
and dairymen be maintained at the highest 
ible level in these troubled times and 
that definite legislation be passed to achieve 
that end. We hereby ask your immediate 
tion. 
“g The Ripon WISCONSIN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE Boarp OF DIRECTORS. 





The American Farm Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
those of us who were fortunate to have 
grown up on farms today recognize the 
plight of the family farmer as one of the 
most critical problems facing the Na- 
tion. Yet, only a comparatively limited 
number of Americans other than farm- 
ers realize what is happening. The ma- 
jor news and information media of the 
Nation, attentive mainly to industry snd 
big business, and slanted generally to 
city-dweller consumption, almost  in- 
variably fail to portray truly the posi- 
tion of the small farmer. 

Recently, Mr. H. M. Baggarly, editor 
and publisher of the Tulia Herald, a 
weekly newspaper in Swisher County, 
Tex., wrote a column on the farm situa- 
tion which is as clear a picture of what 
is happening as any I have ever seen. 
He describes the plight, under present 
economic conditions, of the family-size 
farm, and the erroneous policies the ad- 
ministration has followed. Mr. Bag- 
garly’s column, entitled “The Country 
Editor,” published in the January 2, 
1958, issue of the Tulia Hexald, is an 
outstanding piece of journalism and, as 
such, is worthy of reproduction, and 
should command widespread interest. 
In the past, Mr. Baggarly’s columns 
have won him awards as the best weekly 


. R€wspaper columnist in America. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
a printed in the Appendix of the 
D 


There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
a8 follows: 

THE Country Eprror 


“aa (By H. M. Baggarly) 
erican farmers face an almost im i- 
ble situation as they attempt to pene Aivslt 
cause to the American people. 
In the first place, there are certain tech- 
Nological problems which’ are very real and 
have not been solved. There are the 
vrpiems of synthetics, of overproduction, 
other existing situations which do not 
brighten the agricultural picture. 
P soi even more serious than these real 
~ow the propaganda war being waged 
the farmer. This propaganda war 
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is serious because of the tremendous strength 
of the opposition. When a minority group is 
challenged by the President of the United 
States, his advisers, his Cabinet, his party, 
the daily press plus all the national maga- 
zines, big business, a majority of the popula- 

<tion; and professional public relations ma- 
chines with unlimited financial backing, that 
group already has two or more strikes against 
it 


This propaganda machine got in two licks 
last week right here in this area. These two 
instances are typical of what is going on all 
‘over the Nation. If the machine is this bold 
right here in an agricultural area, it is not 
difficult to suppose how much more militant 
it is in the nonagricultural, industrial areas 
where most of the Nation’s population re- 
sides. 

First, front-page publicity was given to a 
list of area framers who received more than 
$50,000 each from the soil bank. 

Secondly; the following story appeared on 
page 1 of Saturday's Amarillo’ Daily News: 

“Yesterday we saw'a new green Chevrolet 
convertible parked downtown. On the rear 
bumper was a sign: ‘A Gift From Washing- 
ton.’ 

“We investigated and found it belonged to 
Murl McCasland, a town farmer who operates 
several farms. We asked him about the sign. 
He replied with two words: ‘Soil bank.’” 

The soil bank is not the answer to the farm 
problem. It jis built on an unsound economic 
principle. It is not what the family farmer 
wants. It does make it possible for town 
farmers such as Mur] McCasland to rape the 
Government. It makes it possible for corpo- 
rate farmers, such as the one from Dumas 
who farms 4,000 to 5,000 acres, to raid the 
Federal Treasury. 

Yet along with these 2 stories was not 
1 word about the thousands of little farm- 
ers who live on their farms and who can’t 
make a living because of the wide breach 
between the income from a bushel of milo 
and the cost of a tractor. 

Thousands of city folks who read the 
above-mentioned stories will never be told 
the other side of the story: They will never 
be told that every segment of the economy 
is being subsidized one way or another and 
that all these subsidies are considered per- 
fectly moral and necessary excépt that 
which goes to the farmer. 

They will never be told that the family 
farmer wants no handouts, that he wants 
nothing more than an opportunity te com- 
pete in the economic game if everybody 
plays by the same rules. 

They will never be told that the farmer 
must buy’his tractor at a figure arrived at 
after labor has named its price, after man- 
agement has named the profit it must have 
after taxes; yet he is expected to receive for 
the fruits of his labor only what the specu- 
lators want to give him. 

They will never be told that Murl McCas- 
land and the corporate farmer up at Dumas 
do not represent the family farmer, who is 
the backbone of our Nation. 

They will never be told that although the 
farmer does compose a minority group, those 
whose welfare is tied in with his comprise a 
very large group. 

In the same economic boat with the 
farmer are the businessmen in small agri- 


’ cultural communities such’as Tulia, the la- 


borers in factories who make farm imple- 
ments, automobiles, refrigerators, and a 
thousand other items which are bought by 
farmers. 

Break the farmer and the stream of in- 
come tax money from agricultural areas 
dries-up. Break the farmer and watch the 
hordes of agricultural laborers swarm to the 
city to depress the labor market. Break the 
farmer and watch depression envelope the 
entire Nation. 

Study. the effect of every farm depression 
in history on the Nation’s overall economy. 
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A farm depression has always pulled the rest 
of the economy down with it. 

But in all history, so far as America is 
concerned, big-business administration 
have never been able to understand this 
fundamental principle. They still insist on 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

They still believe that the farmer can be 
driven back to the economic age of the out- 
door privy and the horse and buggy, while 
all other segments of the economy enjoy life 
as usual. 

Time was that Amarillo reasoned that its 
own economy was somewhat dependent 
upon agriculture. The Amarillo paper used 
to go to bat for area farmers. But that day 
has passed. There are men in influential 
positions in Amarillo who have said in 


.recent years that Amarillo’s interests are 


tied in with the oil industry and big busi- 
ness. They have ridiculed the suggestion 
that a farm depression would materially in- 
jure Amarillo’s economy. They have joined 
the chorus with those who damn the 
farmer. 

Likewise, on the national scene, publica- 
tions and groups that once at least gave lip 
service to agriculture now feel that they can 
afford to be frank about their contempt for 
the farmer because they have been con- 
vinced that he is weak politically. 

Typical are these remarks last week in one 
of our weekly news magazines: 

“Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, by 
announcing that support prices on dairy 
products will be lowered, served notice on Re- 
publican Congressmen from the Midwest that 
he will press in election year 1958 to lower 
price supports for farm products generally. 
Some Republican Congressmen feel that 
there are more votes to be won in cities 
through a lower level of food prices than on 
farms through higher supports that involve 
heavy tax subsidies.” 

Obviously, the decision further to cut the 
farmer’s throat was not motivated by a desire 
to stand by one’s convictions regardless of 
political repercussions; rather it was motivat- 
ed by a desire to pick up the greatest number 
of votes. 

Our survival as an agricultural area is in 
part dependent upon our decision to band 
together as farmers and as smallitown busi- 
nessmen. We've got to recognize the fact 
that we’re in the same economic boat. 

We already know how much help we're 
going to get from nonagricultural sources, 
from the daily press, and from many of our 
politicians. None. 

The task will not be easy. Any minority 
group has rough sledding even in America. 

Fortunately, we have agricultural-minded 
United States Senators from Texas and our 
own Congressman has seemed to grasp the 
importance of the farmer to the Nation’s 
economy. But their effectiveness is some- 
what limited by the fact that they are in a 
minority among their colleagues. 

The public has been sold the fallacy that 
farmers are a bunch of bums who have no 
ambition but to live off the Government, who 
want a dole or ahandout, who want a guar- 
anteed income. There is little he can do to 
combat the influence of the national mag- 
azines and the daily newspapers who have 
slandered him, who have misrepresesnted the 
issues involved. The farmer is given credit 
for the high cost of living even though the 
cost of living could not be reduced materially 
even if the farmer donated his raw products. 

Give the farmer an opportunity to pro- 
duce for the market and to set his price for 
his product, just as the automobile manu- 


-facturer and the laborer do, and he will ask 


for no more even though he must reckon 
with Mother Nature and other hazards which 
are not problems of the manufacturer and 
laborer. 

Give him an administration that will give 
him an even break with business and labor 
and he will get along. 
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Plainview and even Lubbock are conscious 
of the part agriculture plays in the economy 
of this area. Even their exclusive men's 
clubs realize their dependence upon agricul- 
ture. But not so in Amarillo. Amarillo 
wants all the farmers’ dollars it can garner, 
but at the same time it would stab the farm- 
er in the back as it joins hands with the 
industrial East and the Republican Party in 
brainwashing the populace, indoctrinating it 
with big-business antiagriculture propa- 
ganda. 





Inflation—A Major Enemy Throughout 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, mankind 
has more enemies than communism 
alone. 

One such enemy is no stranger to this 
country or almost any other land. 

I refer to the enemy of inflation. 

The record of history is full of shock- 
ing instances where nations have broken 
up on the rocks of inflation. 

Few people can fail to recall the tragic 
instance of Germany in the 1920’s. At 
that time, inflation had run so wild, the 
printing presses were running so often, 
that in its late stages, the average man 
had to cart billions of marks in wheel- 
barrows in order to buy a few staples. 

Fortunately, few similar such episodes 
have occurred. 

But the postwar era is marked by 
many stories of rampant prices. 

I was pleased to note in the current 
issueof the publication, Latin Ameri- 
can Business Highlights, a splendid 
and forthright statistical statement on 
the subject of inflation in Latin 
America. 

This periodical is issued quarterly by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

In keeping with the general contents 
of the magazine, it tells the story starkly 
and objectively, regarding inflation in 
this hemisphere. 

It points out, for example, that the 
cost of living since 1946 has risen 0.6 
times in our country. 

But, in three countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, the cost of living has shot 
up more than 25 times in this decade. 

Of course, the purpose of the -article 
and the purpose of these remarks today 
is not to criticize, but rather, simply to 
point up a problem. 

The causes of inflation in Latin 
America or, for that matter, in this 
country, are many and varied. 

Idle criticism is not intended by any 
fairminded observer. 

But, it is important to our friends 
to the South, or for that matter, any- 
where in the world, that there not be 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

We do not want to see savings de- 
stroyed in Latin America any more than 
we want to see savings destroyed in this 
country. 
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There is scarcely a country which 
could not learn more about sound finan- 
cial practices—-practices which maintain 
the value of the currency, instead of 
destroying it. 

Inflation breéds chaos, and in chaos 
communism thrives. 

Inflation breeds misery and despair. 
Inflation is an enemy of mankind, and 
it must be conquered., 

I send to the desk the text of this 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

INFLATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Inflation is one of the most striking eco- 
nomic features of the postwar world. Latin 
America is no exception. While 7 of the 
republics have had less inflation than the 
United States, prices have risen by more than 
50 percent in the other 13. In 9 of these 
countries the cost of living has more than 
doubled, and in 3 cases it has shot up more 
than 25 times. 

The immediate cause of this inflation has 
been the large increases in money and credit 
resulting mainly from Government deficits. 
When the money supply has been increased 
at a more rapid rate than real production of 
goods and services, the typical result has been 
an increase in the price level. When mone- 
tary expansion has been stopped, or suffi- 
ciently slowed, inflation has been halted. 

Government deficits have been behind 
most of the monetary expansion; in some 
cases borrowing by the commercial banks 
from the central banks has accentuated the 
rise in money and credit. 

The deficits result from political pressure 
for the Government to spend—frequently for 
economic development purposes—in excess of 
its regular sources of revenue. So govern- 
ments resort to taxing by inflation. 

The effects of inflation are difficult to 
measure, but in Latin America it seems clear 
that high and fluctuating rates, of inflation 
have a particularly retarding influence on 
economic growth. 

By the middle of 1957 the cost-of-living 
index in Chile had risen to over 25 times 
its 1946 level. In Paraguay the comparable 
index has risen 43 times, and in Bolivia 119 
times. This compares with a rise of about 
0.6 times in the United States and a bare 0.06 
times in Panama. ; 

What has produced inflations of such mag- 
nitude? What is the role of money? of 
deficits? of the method of financing deficits? 
Is inflation necessary for rapid economic de- 
velopment? What are the economic effects 
of inflation? 

It is much easier to describe the inflations 
and to show what produced them than it is 
to measure their real impact upon an econ- 
omy, and it certainly is not easy to see into 
the future. But some of the above ques- 
tions will be less. difficult to answer if we 
first observe some of the fairly regular char- 
acteristics of the countries concerned. 

In general, countries further south seem 
to have greater inflationary difficulties. Of 
course, there is no direct relationship be- 
tween latitude and inflation, but it is inter- 
esting that of the 7 Latin American countries 
having no more inflation than the United 
States, 6 are in the Caribbean area; and that 
the 5 southernmost countries of South Amer- 
ica include the 4 countries in Latin America 
with the most rapid inflation. 

This is not entirely coincidental. The'so- 
called dollar bloc includes most of the 
Caribbean countries.. These countries tend 
to have closer economic ties with the United 
States, and have followed policies: which 






keep their price level more on a par with 

that in the United States. However, to see 

what sort of policies result in inflation ang 

what policies can be followed to contain in. 

flationary pressures, it is necessary to con. 

sider first what makes prices go up. 
MONEY AND PRICES 


There is a close relationship between the 
money in circulation and the level of prices, 
A given increase in the money supply would, 
if real income remained unchanged, produce 
a roughly corresponding increase in the price 


“level. By the same token, a growth econ- 


omy—one that is turning out greater physi- 
cal quantities of goods and services each 
year—requires larger amounts of money to 


handle the growing volume of business and ~ 


to keep prices stable. The problem is to 
gear the increase in money to that in real 
production. Where this has been done, prices 
have risen no faster, and in some cases less 
rapidly, than in the United States. For 
instance: 

In Cuba, money in circulation more than 
doubled during the 11-year period, yet prices 
rose only 13 percent. Most of this discrep- 
ancy is accounted for by a 50-percent increase 
in the physical volume of output. 

Likewise, in Venezuela the money stock 
increased by 175 percent, while prices rose 
only 61 percent. Yet this is accounted for 
by the fact that production rose by over 100 
percent during the period. 

Most nations with relatively high rates of 
inflation also experienced real economic 
growth. But in these cases the money sup- 
ply was increased more rapidly than output 
of goods and services. 

Inflation feeds on itself 


As prices go up, money loses purchasing 
power. For instance, a 100 percent rise in 
the general price level means that any 
money held will purchase at the end of the 
year only one-half what it woudl have pur- 


chased at the beginning of the year. Infla- . 


tion, then, imposes a cost on the holding of 
money. The more rapid the inflation, the 
greater the cost. 

As inflation proceeds, expectations are 
built up that it will continue. When this 
happens, people begin to keep their cash 
holdings—in terms of real purchasing 
power—at a lower level. The more intense 
the inflation, the smaller they tend to keep 
them. 

Wage earners will, for instance, demand 
pay at shorter intervals so they can spend 
it before it depreciates further. Consumers 
will tend to hoard storable commodities 
whose prices are expected to rise along with 
other pricés. To make such purchases they 
will use money that might otherwise be 
kept in a bank account or in cash. Business 
firms will hold larger inventories and cut 
down on normal working cash balances. In 
short, people try to spend money more 
rapidly. 

The additional purchases. by consumers 
and business firms tend to drive up prices 
even more rapidly than the increase in 
money income, It is mainly for this reason 
that we observe in Bolivia, Chile, and Para- 
guay that prices have moved up even faster 
than the money stock, despite some increase 
in income. But in Argentina, where infla- 
tion was not quite so intense, the supply of 
money increased a bit more than prices, 

The close relation between money and 
prices is especially important because it 
gests that inflation can ‘be controlled a 


control of the money supply. The experi- — 
ence of Latin America is no different in this” 





respect than that of other countries of 





The role of government deficits 
Latin American governments can and 4 
control the money supply. That is to 
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they are responsible for the major changes 
that occur in it. They can curb monetary 
expansion: 

By holding government expenditures in 
appropriate balance with tax revenues (a 
dificult procedure politically in any coun- 


i prescribing and enforcing limits beyond 
which the central banks or comparable 
agencies may not lend to the commercial 
panks or to the public. 

The inflationary impact of a deficit de- 
pends upon how it is financed. If, for in- 
stance, it is financed by the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds to the public, there is no direct 
effect on the money supply. The public at 
first holds the bonds instead of the money 
it relinquished to purchase them. But as 
the Government spends the money, it re- 
turns to the public in the form of payments 
for goods and services. Expenditure by the 
Government, in effect, is substituted for ex- 
penditure that otherwise would have been 
made by the public. The fact that in the 
end the public holds both bonds and the 
same amount of money as before may have 
some inflationary effect. But this is not 
large. 
aS in an inflationary economy it is 
impossible to float large public issues at in- 
terest rates the governments are willing to 
pay. Therefore, deficits are usually financed 
by borrowing from the central bank. But 
this has the effect of increasing the money 
supply by 2 or 3 times the amount of the 
deficit. The new money which the govern- 
ment obtains from the central bank reaches 
the public through purchases of goods and 
services. But much of this money _is de- 
posited by the public in the commercial 
banks and provides the. basis for additional 
monetary expansion by furnishing reserves 
to support an increase in bank credit. 


Low interest rates 


Bank credit expands with special ease in 
many Latin American countries because of 
the interest-rate structure. Although nomi- 
nal interest rates appear high, they normally 
do not take full account of the rate at 
which prices are expected to increase, and 
are, therefore, very low in real terms. If, in 
& country with an expected rate of inflation 
of 20 percent, the bank charges 22 percent 
interest, the borrower is only paying 2 per- 
cent in real terms: The money he borrows 
is worth 20 percent more than that with 
which he will repay the loan at the end of a 
year. In many cases, interest rates in real 
terms are actually negative. Such low in- 
terest rates are bound to create a large un- 
Satisfied demand for loans. This is the 
reason why, in countries with a high rate of 
inflation, credit is invariably tight. ‘ 

This means that the banks are always in 
. & position of having loaned to the limit of 
their reserve requirements. It also explains 
that black markets in credit, in which in- 
terest rates substantially above the legal 
rates are charged. : 

Low interest-rate policies insure that a 
government deficit will be quickly trans- 
lated into additional bank credit. And in 
all the countries with severe inflation gov- 
ernment deficits have been large. Consider 
What happened in 1956: 

In Colombia the Government borrowed 
from the Bank of the Republic about 170 

m pesos, which corresponds to about 
$10 billion when translated into a United 
States deficit; 
In Brazil the Government and official en- 
borrowed about 25 billion cruzeiros, 
‘Or an equivalent of $16 billion in terms of 
& United States deficit; 

In Bolivia the Government borrowed about 
cretion bolivianos from the Central Bank. 
.would correspond roughly to a $160 
billion deficit in the United States: 

; ee ae deficit in the United States, 
the Federal Reserve System is 
Mifficult to imagine. But without question 
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it would produce a spectacular inflation. A 
comparable deficit for many years has done 
just that in Bolivia. 

Other central bank lending 


The Cuban Government’s indebtedness to 
the National Bank of Cuba increased from 
$10 million to $169 million between 1948 
and 1956, yet this did not produce an undue 
inflation. As already indicated, some in- 
crease in the money supply is needed as 
incomes rise. In Cuba’s case the deficit 
was not large (comparable to about $3 bil- 
lion per year in the United States), and it 
was partly offset by other factors. As a re- 
sult, the deficit merely supported a mone- 
tary expansion in line with growth in pro- 
duction. 

In Chile, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing from the Central Bank 
rose from 2.7 billion pesos to 30.6 billion 
pesos during the same period. These defi- 
cits, in control to those in Cuba, were large 
enough (equivalent to $16 billion per year 
in the United States) to have a major im- 
pact on the total money supply. 

But the size of the deficits alone is not 
enough to explain all of the difference be- 
tween the slight Cuban and the large 
Chilean inflation. The great difference is to 
be found in the manner in which the central 
banks are expected to operate. 

In Chile the commercial banks and cer- 
tain private corporations have borrowed 
heavily from the Central Bank. In fact, 
in many years such borrowing exceeded that 
of the Government. The National Bank of 
Cuba, on the other hand, increased its lend- 
ing to the commercial banks by only a small 
amount—and the bank made no loans to the 
public. 

Much of the same story could be told of 
the remainder of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. Large deficits combined with substan- 
tial lending by the central banks have 
pushed inflation aJong. Where monetary 
management has aimed at preventing money 
stocks from rising faster than warranted by 
rising real income, inflations have been 
moderate. 


INFLATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is frequently alleged in discussions of 
economic development that because a coun- 
try is poor, deficit financing and hence in- 
flation is necessary if the government is to 
provide those services and investments 
which will stimulate economic growth. The 
implication is that the demand for public 
expenditure is greater than can possibly 
be met by conventional taxation. At the 
same time, it has been argued that infla- 
tion is the cause of poverty in many 
countries. 

These statements, while not wholly false, 
are misleading as well as contradictory. 
With regard to the” deficit-for-development 
idea, there is this to say: 

Many countries, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, 
El Salvador, Ecuador, Costa Rica, and the 
Dominican Republic, have worked out de- 
velopment programs without running large 
deficits. 

The social cost of the inflation in con- 
junction with the web of controls that usu- 
ally accompanies it must be weighed against 
the possible gain of the development pro- 
gram that causes it. 

Deficits do not create new resources. They 
simply divert them from other uses. Infla- 
tion, which is really a form of taxation, 

real resources from private to govern- 
ment use. It is far from clear that this 
process actually advanées the cause of eco- 
nomic growth and development. (And the 
very fact that the inflation tax is to a large 
extent hidden from view adds to the diffi- 
culty of appraising its impact.) 

What about the other assertion? Is infia- 
tion responsible for general poverty and mal- 
distribution of income? Here, the evidence 
is meager. Of course, low living standards 
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existed long before inflation. Moreover, a 
great deal of economic growth has taken 
place in a context of inflation. How would 
one compare Bolivia and Chile, for instance? 
The former has relatively few resources, 
difficult topography, and 2 traditionally slow 
rate of economic growth; the latter has rela- 
tively rich land and mineral resources, a vig- 
orous population, and a history, until re- 
cently, of substantial economic growth. 
Both have had serious inflations, yet it 
would not be easy to relate this to their 
material progress. 

Or compare Argentina and Brazil. On the 
average over the years they have had a com- 
parable degree of inflation, yet while Brazil 
has continued to grow at a rapid pace, Ar- 
gentina has not moved forward for almost 
a decade. In short, factors other than in- 
flation are often of predominant importance 
in determining a nation’s economic growth. 


But inflation does affect economic growtl 


Further comparisons between countries 
with comparable rates of inflation yet dis- 
similar rates of growth and levels of eco- 
nomic development could be made. Yet the 
point should not be carried too far. In 
many countries, such as Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Paraguay, slow economic progress can be 
attributed to political problems which have 
led to a network of restrictive economic con- 
trols and regulations. There has been wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that govern- 
ment intervention in such a pervasive fashion 
has impeded economic growth. But there 
are other cases in which inflation and gov- 
ernment acts attributable to inflation appear 
to have a definite long-run impact on growth. 
What can be said on this.score? 

1. The influence of inflation is so subtle 
that, except where it has reached a rather 
high peak of intensity, it is impossible to 
measure its impact on economic growth. 

2. An erratic inflation appears to be more 
detrimental than one that is steady, though 
high. 

3. Far more damaging than the inflation 
itself are the various controls and institu- 
tional rigidities which arise partly because 
of the inflation. 

These three statements are based on the 
following considerations: 

First. In the present state of our statistical 
information, there is no easily discernible 
long-run effect of inflation on countries in 
which the level of prices rises at an average 
annual rate of less than 15 percent. There- 
fore, it is necessary to limit our discussion 
to five countries: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Para- 
guay, and Argentina. Of these nations, all 
but Brazil have suffered from a retardation of 
economic growth. However, Brazil’s growth 
may now be showing signs of slowing down. 

The remaining countries of Latin America 
have grown at different rates, but their 
growth does not seem to have borne any 
straightforward relationship to inflation. 
Ecuador, with less inflation than Colombia, 
does not appear to have grown quite as fast. 
Mexico, with more inflation than Cuba, is 
growing faster. The only thing that can 
be said on the basis of the available informa- 
tion is that the majority of the countries 
with less inflation than 15 percent per year 
have a higher rate of economic growth than 
those, on the average, with greater than 15 
percent inflation. This does not mean that 
an annual rate of inflation of less than 15 
percent is a desirable goal for a developing 
economy—it means only that we are not yet 
able to measure the impact of inflation on 
development where the price rise has been 
less than 15 percent per year. 

Second. Wide variability in the rate of in- 
flation is bound to create business uncer- 
tainty. The normal relationships between ~ 
prices become distorted as most prices tum- 
ble upwards. Economic growth depends 
upon an environment in which plans for in- 
vestment, production, and consumption can 
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be made with some security. This security 
is weakened when inflation is unpredictable. 

Brazil is the only one of the 5 high infla- 
tion countries that has had a steady rate, 
averaging about 20 percent per year. And, 
although it might have made better progress 
without inflation, it is the only country of 
the five that has enjoyed continued growth. 

While it is possible to attribute much of 
the ills of Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina 
to noneconomic factors, this is not true of 
Chile. Since 1945 Chilean national income 
per capita at constant prices has remained 
virtually static. In this country there have 
been sweeping ups and downs in the rate of 
inflation ranging from a 15-percent increase 
between 1948 to 1949 to a 75-percent increase 
between 1954 to 1955. 

Third. An important piece of unfinished 
business is the problem of gaging the im- 
pact of various types of Government con- 
trols upon economic development. There is 
a fairly clear correlation between the rate of 
inflation and the degree of Government in- 
tervention, taking the form of tinkering 
with the price mechanism. This is not sur- 
prising. Once inflation begins to dominate 
the economic scene, pressure is applied to 
he Government to stop it. However, this 
pressure usually induces the Government not 
to halt the outflow of new money, but rather 
to impose new controls. Price, rent and wage 
controls spring into being; exchange control 
becomes necessary in order to prevent the 
otherwise natural devaluation of the domes- 
tic currency relative to other currencies; 
new tariffs and subsidies are applied to cyur- 
tail some imports, and to cheapen others. 

There is no doubt that various types of 
control have been more important in all the 
high inflation countries than in the low 
inflation countries. Many of the latter have 
only nominal exchange control, or no con- 
trol at all; few have any price control; and 
only on few items. Tariffs are generally 
lower, and there is less effort on the part of 
governments to modify the work of free mar- 
kets in exported and imported goods. 


INFLATION TAPERS OFF 


There is a widely held belief that once in- 
flation starts, it becomes progressively more 
intense, until a breaking point is reached: 
bankruptcy, or reform must follow. The 
charts [not printed] on these pages titled 
“Rate of Inflation” show that this is not 
merely an oversimplification. It is not true. 
To gauge the intensity of inflation one needs 
a@ measure of the rate of increase in some 
price index. In these charts the rate used 
is the percentage change in the average an- 
nual cost of living index. These charts re- 
veal several noteworthy characteristics: 

In none of them do we observe a continu- 
ous increase. Much less do we observe an 
increase followed by anything that would 
appear to signify bankruptcy or complete 
reform. 

In the high-inflation countries, Bolivia, 
Chile, Paraguay, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil, there is no general pattern except that 
the years 1946-49 are below the average, and 
the years 1949-52, above the average. In 
general, except for Brazil’s relative stability 
between 1950 and 1956, the rates change a 
good deal from year to year. 

In the medium-inflation countries, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Peru, there are 
again rather wide fluctuations around the 
average rates of inflation. Peru is an excep- 
tion, having a relatively stable rate of infla- 
tion since 1949 fluctuating around a mean of 
6 percent per year. Over the whole period, 
there has been a slightly downward trend 
to the rate of inflation in most of these 
countries. 

The low-inflation countries, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Venezuela, demonstrate less violent fluctua- 
tions than the others. 
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In none of these countries during the 
period covered has there been a really 
thoroughgoing monetary reform on the order 
of the German reform in 1949. Yet the in- 
flationary trend in most Latin-American 
countries with high and medium inflations 
especially during the later years is downward. 
While this is an encouraging sign, the control 
of inflation promises to remain a significant 
problem for many Latin-American countries 
in the foreseeable future. 





The Man of the Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under Spires of the Spirit, entitled 
“The Man of the Years” written by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of Sunday, January 
5, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE MAN OF THE YEARS 
{By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


An American weekly magazine read by 
mililons presents annually its selection as 
the Man of the Year. In its first issue of 
this momentous new year it nominates for 
this distinction a Soviet leader. Truly this 
is a new fashion for such a role. His very 
face suggests the gangster type. With the 
shrewdness of a fox, the ruthless cruelty of 
a weasel and the technique of a bully, he 
has temporarily reached the top in the 
Kremlin setup. It is an astounding thing 
that as the Man of the Year’a blaspheming 
atheist,.a scoffer at all religion, a partner 
with Stalin in the crimes he now traitor- 
ously repudiates, a man who has never hesi- 
tated to liquidate any who have stood in the 
way of his policies and ambitions, the man 
who unloosed satanic fury on the fighters 
for freedom in Hungary, a man who, during 
the very year for which he is acclaimed, 
without scruple hurled into oblivion a 
trusted colleague, a popular military hero, a 
man who in a stimulated moment forgot his 
usual bland peace talk and exploded with 
the threat that he and*his henchmen would 
“bury” the United States. Such a man now 
is lifted up before God-fearing Americans as 
the Man of the Year. 


the moral virtues which have made our Na- 
tion great and which are symbolized by the 
shining phrase, “honor bright”? From now 
on in this age of power are we to go to the 
prize ring instead of the sanctuary, to the 
spear rather than to the spire, for the proto- 
type of the dominant man of today and to- 
morrow? 





Janua 
angry fists of those the iron man had ep. 
slaved. Those who think of the ins 
symbol of the workers of the world—the 
common man—as not Lenin but Lincoln, 
know full well that the Great Emanc 

was not a man of the year. He was the faijj- 
ure of year after year. But when his tireg 
yet undaunted eyes closed in death it was 
rightly said, “He belongs to the ages.” The 
saviors of humanity have not-been men of 
the year, but men of the years. The mills 
of the gods which move slowly but e 
have a way of grinding into oblivion many 
men of the year. 

Oncé upon a time in Palestine, Pontius 
Pilate was the man of the year. He hada 
preponderance of battalions and up-to-the. 
minute missiles for that day. But he is re- 
called now only because of his momentary 
association with a Man who had no battal- 


ions except those invisible ones called truth © 


and right. It was Pilate who was 
tried, not Jesus. The Galilean has been 
proved to be the Man of the Years. Why? 
Because in the first century and the 20th, 
after everybody has been adequately housed, 
clothed and fed, and released from all forms 
of exploitation and colonialism, the chief 
problem still remains, what to do with life— 
a problem for which no social order based on 
collectivism or on individualism for that 
matter, has the solution. It is because the 
Man of the Years is the answer that when 
the Kremlin writes a letter to Washington, 
it dates it 1958 years after the birth of 
Christ. Every reply from Washington and 
elsewhere acknowledges the centrality of 
Jesus Christ. : 
Dorothy Thompson, whom millions heed, 
is gazing not at any man of the year, but at 
the Man of the Years, when she declares, “A 
God-fearing people, sure of its moorings, has 
nothing whatever to fear from communism.” 
Then she adds, “Among thoughtful peoplé of 
various creeds, one can discern a growing 
conviction that the world crisis is funda- 
mentally neither economic nor military, but 
moral, ethical, and religious.” ‘They are the 
fundamental assumptions of those who fol- 
low the Man of the Years, but of which the 
latest man of the year is as oblivious as 4 
mole, burrowing in a cave, is of the sunlight 
and the stars. This so-called man of the 
year has challenged the American dream 
which has incarnated more of the spirit of 
the Man of the Years than any system yet 
devised. In a recent motion picture there is 
portrayed a lawyer perplexed by some things 
now conspicuous in the American scene. He 
asks a friend, “What has happened to the - 
Amefican dream?” His friend answers, “The 
dream is dying, Kent, because we are losing 
that which gave it life. We have all the 
great words our forefathers wrought out with 
their faith and sacrifice, but the meaning of 
them has lessened in us as the substance of 
our heritage is watered down.” We need 
not join with the detractors of the American 
dream like the man of the year or the flat- 
terers in our own national household who 
weaken our morale. What we desperately 
need now are challengers who will 
America in the face, with her ease and com- 
fort and complacency, and tell her what & 
difficult and dangerous thing it is to be an 


. 
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Perhaps the latest man of the year 
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is no modern Caesarism which can shoulder 
Christ of the page of history and break His 
grip on the souls of men.” 

And so, as we front the uncertainties of 
the New Year, we present the Man of the 
Years—the Master of the centuries who will 
not be denied—the inevitable Christ—be- 
hold the Man—captain of those who, for a 
high cause have dared to suffer, resist, fight, 
if need be die. His is the face behind all 
other faces, the Man not of the year, but of 
the years, whose stature grows taller every 
passing year, whose light grows clearer with 
every passing day, and who holds in His tire- 
less hand the. swinging pendulum of the 
centuries. 


Speak history! Who are life’s victors 
Unroll they long annals and say 
Are they those whom the world called the 
victors 
Who won the success of a day 
The martyrs or Nero 
The Spartans who fell at Thermopolyae’s 
tryst 
Or the Persians and Xerxes—his judges or 
Socrates, 
Pilate or Christ? 





The Right of Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial, entitled “Being in the Minority 
Doesn’t Necessarily Mean a Man Is 
Daft,” from the January 11 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


BEING IN THE Minority DoESN’r NECESSARILY 
MEAN THE Man Is Dart 


Mental health, if we are to believe all the 
appeals, is in a very precarious state. With 
mental hospiptals crowded and current 
events conspiring to drive people crazy, there 
is need for more money, trained people and 
research in this field. However, one occa- 
Sionally suspects that the mental-health in- 
dustry sometimes gets into lines which 
might better be left to others. - 

Many people are alarmed, for example, at 
the increasing number of references in men- 
tal-health literature to political attitudes as 
evidence of mental instability. Skepticism 
on foreign aid, for example, is supposed by 
the sociological fringe on the tric sec- 
tor to suggest basic insecurity. At the In- 
ternational Congress of Mental Health held 
in London in 1948 it was solemnly concluded 
that principles of mental health cannot be 
Successfully furthered in any society unless 
there is progressive acceptance of the con- 
cept of world citizenship. Until the one- 
Worlders take over, we might as well stay 


i 


A dilly in this field was recent! 

from Chicago, A Joulor’ tn tie Teechan Katty Kelly 
High School, apparently inspired by events 
at Little Rock, wrote a petition asking the 
policgPal, and the school board to follow a 
Policy of racial segregation. According to 
him, the whole thing was a gag. Whether it 


coh episode would look like 
® school principal could 
take care of by requiring culprit to mem- 


the 
orige 15 lines from the works of Booker T. 
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Washifigton, or Julius Caesar, if a copy of 
the Gallic Wars was available. But here is 
what happened: 

The principal suspended the boy for 2 
weeks and then summoned the police. Ac- 
cording to U. S. News & World Report, three 
detectives took the boy to the station house 
and charged him with disorderly conduct. 
When he appeared in juvenile court, the 
magistrate ordered a psychiatric examina- 
tion, after which it was reported that the 
boy had nothing much wrong with him 
except that he revealed conflicts by object- 
ing to Negro boys’ attentions to white girls. 
The boy was put wnhder the supervision of 
the court for a year. He was also fired from 
the school’s military-training unit. 

All this smacks of persecution, with the 
accompanying implication that anyone who 
differs from the law of the land at any given 
moment is, as the expression is, disturbed. 
What would have happened to those zealots 
who worked for repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment throughout the prohibition era if the 
more aggressive custodians of mental health 
had been as potent then as they apparently 
are now, we tremble to think, 





How Former State Senator Thomas R. 
Mahoney Conquered Addiction to Al- 
cohol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the past few months I have included ma- 
terial in the Recorp from U. S. News & 
World Report and from the Catholic 
Sentinel, of Portland, showing what 
havoc and damage can be done to our 
society and to family life by acute or 
extreme addiction to alcohol. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an effective article written by a Port- 
land attorney concerning his own expe- 
riences in liberating himself from addic- 
tion to liquor. 

This article appeared in the editorial 
section of the Oregonian, of Portland, 
Oreg., for January 12, 1958, under the 
title of “Sudden Break From Bottle Lifts 
Attorney Aboard Water Wagon.” Au- 
thor of this vivid and dramatic story is 
Thomas R. Mahoney, a veteran Portland 
lawyer and a longtime member of the 
Oregon State Senate from Multnomah 
County. Mr. Mahoney and I were legis- 
lative colleagues for a considerable num- 
ber of years. 

I believe his vigorous and forceful ac- 
count will be an aid to people who wish 
to end their own slavery to alcohol, par- 


‘ticularly because former Senator Ma- 


honey is able to emphasize that “nearly 
5 years have passed since I had my last 
drink.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


Suppen Break From Borrie Lirts ATTORNEY 
2 ABOARD WATER WAGON 
(By Thomas R. Mahoney) 
Maybe I was an alcoholic. Maybe not. I 
do know though that booze was not con- 


A343 


tributing to my life or pursuit of happiness. 
Not that I was on the way to becoming a 
skidrow resident—far from it. My profes- 
sion was bringing in a fair income, and [I 
wasn’t mistaking my mission in life as that 
of one whose duty it was to become a famil- 
iar in every bar in town. 

I had started drinking during the noble 
experiment, and if there was a concoction 
ever invented capable of furnishing a jolt, 
I drank it. When sanity returned to Amer- 
ica and prohibition with all its hypocrisy 
and lawlessness ended I made full use of 
every American's privilege to make a damned 
fool of himself. I fancied myself a social 
drinker; the fact, however, was that one 
drink was too much and a barrel not 
enough. 

During prohibition I sometimes ran short 
and to my horror discovered the bootlegger 
had shut off his phone for the night and 
retired to count the result of his day’s hon- 
est toil, or else my host discreetly but firmly 
announced we had finished off the last pint. 

So, with liquor not only legally available 
I found the only difference was that ginger 
ale, cOke, and other mixers were no longer 
necessary to cut the taste of the fusel oil 
and that beer could be handled without 
fear of stirring up the sediment as was the 
case with the old home-brew. The head- 
aches incident to a hangover were just the 
same, as were the’usual morning attacks of 
acute mental depression. 

During a 15-year period’ I went into dry- 
dock three times; the cure lasted quite a 
spell the first time. The next two times 
the drying out process, administered by a 
local specialist who injected a _ certain 
amount of psychiatry as part of his cure, 
was of shorter duration. “At different times 
I resolutely swore off whisky—no, sir, no 
more whisky for me, just a couple dozen 
bottles of light, refreshing beer, please. 
Have you ever experienced the light, refresh- 
ing feeling of waking up the next day after 
a beer drunk? Well, boy, if you haven’t 
you haven’t missed anything. So, the next 
time the highballs were passed I didn’t pass 
any by—I only squawked because they 
weren’t passed fast enough. 

About 5 years ago I, in a lucid interval, 
heard rumors to the effect some of my capers 
whilst in the embrace of Bacchus were not 
for society editor. These whispers generally 
originated from some of my pals who were 
themselves not averse to tipping the con- 
vivial cup. But, although a long way in 
years from the time I could expect to retire 
on social security, I found the old pump was 
acting up a bit and other symptoms, both 
mental and physical, suggested there might 
be some easier way of enjoying the American 
way of life. 

Possibly a short change of locale might 
help. So, fortifying myself with a bottle 
commonly displayed in ads depicting “a 
man of distinction,” I hied off to a nearby 
city. After spending a couple of days doing 
research in the best bars (pardon, Monsieur, 
these drinking emporiums are no longer bars 
but are called “cocktail lounges’’—bars went 
out with prohibition), I decided there was 
@ more satisfactory way of staying under 
the anesthetic than paying 90 cents a shot, 
and retired for the night taking to my room 
a fifth of the best bourbon money could 
buy. A drunk doesn’t realize that after the 
first four drinks it all tastes the same— 
regardless of cost. 

I had polished off half the bottle when 
@ neighborhood clock rang out the hour of 
3 a. m. So, tomorrow the ball was over. 
Back I must hie to home and the problems 
I had left behind me. Had the holiday 
rested me? Was I any better able to endure 
the problems of living—or had I merely, 
postponed and aggravated the inevitable? | 
Maybe it was only a drunken impulse—but 
I set the bottle om the table—half filled,’ 
and for all I know it is still there where, 
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I left it. I haven't taken a drink since— 
no whisky, no gin, no rum, no wine—and 
no, not even a glass of that light, refreshing 
beer. 

Oh, it wasn’t easy. On the way home while 
in the club car I met a group of professional 
men, all friends of mine who were returning 
home. After their first gasp of astonishment 
at my refusal of a drink, I was assured my 
lapse from good fellowship was only tempo- 
rary and after I recovered I would undoubt- 
edly make up for lost time—or lost drinks. 
The next 2 weeks were really tough. Not only 
physically but mentally, too. And don’t let 
anyone kid you about that. Only those who 
have quit cold know what it’s really like. I 
have nothing but the utmost contempt for 
those sanctimonious phonies who, having 
vices probably far worse than drinking; casti- 
gate as weaklings their unfortunate brethren 
who are trying to get on the wagon and stay 
on. And I don’t mean I crave John Barley- 
corn—for some strange reason I have never 
craved a taste of the sauce since that mem- 
orable morning when I decided to take an- 
other cure—this time without the assistance 
of the medicine man or the boozers’ sani- 
tarium. 

And I don’t have to look the other way. I 
keep and serve liquor in my home. Nor 
have I fallen prey to the temptation to re- 
form others. I figure if a man wants to drink 
that is his business and if he doesn’t want 
to drink that, too, is his business. 

This is not written as a testimonial. I do 
not claim to have been saved. I just think I 
have matured. And while no wise man has 
ever yet given a satisfactory answer to the 
question of why people drink, why, as 
Shakespeare said, “they take into their 
mouths things that rob them of their brains,” 
I believe many mortals drink simply because 
they are not yet matured, regardless of their 
chronological age. 

Nearly 5 years have passed since I had my 
last drink. The sun shines brighter, and the 
sunset is of a rosier glow—a glow not engen- 
dered by alcohol. When I awake in the 
morning I require none of the nostrums 
which the advertising agencies assure will 
relieve the effects of overindulgence. I 
do not wonder where I parked the family car 
last night, or the name of that fellow I 
vaguely remember having insulted. Nor need 
I spend a futile hour endeavoring to account 
for the hundred bucks missing from my wal- 
let, from which but a deuce and some small 
change remains. 

In short—I discovered life is not such a 
bad trip after all. 

How did I do it? I believe it can all be 
summed up in an excerpt from a popular 
motion picture of a couple of years ago which 
I have copied, and hangs in a frame over my 
desk: 

“There are as many reasons for drinking 
as there are drinkers. But, there are only 
two reasons why a drinker stops. He dies, 
or he decides to quit—all by himself.” 

I decided to quit. 





Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week ending January 9, 1958, there 
were 324 business and commercial 
failures in this country as compared 
with 203 the previous week and 256 in 
the same week 1 year ago. 
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A Resolute Stand for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
entitled “Peace in Resistance,” written 
by William Henry Chamberlin, which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
January 13, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEACE IN RESISTANCE—HIstTory SHOws THAT 
A RESOLUTE STAND, Nor APPEASEMENT, Is 
Most LIKELY To DETER THE BURGEONING 
DesPpot 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Some 150 years ago Great Britain was in a 
very parlous plight. 

Napoleon, the absolute ruler who had em- 
erged from the violence and turmoil of the 
French Revolution, had crushed Austria and 
Prussia in war and made a deal of friend- 
ship with the sovereign of the last great 
continental power, Russia. Napoleon was 
firmly in the driver’s seat in Europe; there 
was no military force, no movement of re- 
volt that seemd significant enough to dis- 
lodge him. Britain was mainly a sea power. 
Its army was no match in numbers for Na- 
poleon's legions. 

The case for “coexistence,” for “accept- 
ance of the inevitable,” might have seemed 
strong. But the British Government of 
that time chose.a different course, eloquently 
described by a modern British historian who 
was also a great man of action and who did 
not even consider surrender when Britain in 
1940 stood alone against another despot. 

“Only Brittania remained, unreconciled, 
unconquered, implacable. There she lay in 
her island, mistress of the seas and oceans, 
ruled by her proud, stubborn aristocracy, 
facing this immense combination alone, sul- 
len, fierce, and almost unperturbed . . . The 
British blockade wrapped the French Em- 
pire and Napoleon’s Europe in a clammy 
shroud. No trade, no coffee, no sugar, no 
contact with the East or with the Ameri- 
eans! And no means of ending the dead- 
lock! Napoleon had believed that the mar- 
shalling of all Europe under his hands would 
force gland to make terms. - But no re- 
sponse came from the Island, which throve 
upon seaborne trade and whose ruling 
classes seemed to take as much interest in 
prize fighting and fox hunting as in the 
world crisis.” 

HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


This is Sir Winston Churchill describing 
how an earlier England faced up to a crisis 
very similiar to that of Churchill’s own “fin- 
est hour.” What it came down to was that 
England sat tight, not risking its limited 
ground forces in suicidal attack on Napo- 
leon’s European fortress, but conducting 
limited harassment operations and waiting 
until Napoleon’s overweening ambition 
would produce a favorable turn of the tide. 
This came sooner than might have been ex- 
pected as the combination of Napoleon’s ill- 
fated invasion of Russia, the resurgence of 
German nationalism and the guerrilla fight~ 
ing of the Spaniards, all aided and abetted by 
Britain, brought Napoleon's military despot- 
ism crashing to its fall and ushered in Eu- 
rope’s greatest and happiest century. 

What has this bit of history 





do with 


to 
_the international position of the United 








States today? Historical parallels are never 
completely accurate. But there is 
much likeness between the challenge to 
which England responded 150 years ago 
our main dilemma in foreign policy today, . 

This dilemma is that, while resort to war 
except in self-defense, is excluded by the 
terrible destructiveness of modern 
by the disillusioning results of the two great 
wars in which America became involved and 
by our obligations in the U. N. Charter, we 
face in the Soviet dictatorship an opponent 
with which it is not possible trustfully and 
confidently to conclude a stable peace. 

Secretary John Foster Dulles has wel] 
served his country, and all nations agso. 
ciated in alliances against Communist ag. 
gression by outlining the situation in terms 
of clear precise logic in his recent article in 
Life. He points out what has long been 
well known, that the Communist side in 
Korea has violated every provision of the 
armistice agreement in Korea except one: 
that they shall not advance militarily be. 
yond the armistice line. 

This one exception to the general rule of 
bad faith is explained by the fact that vio- 
lation of the armistice line would mean war, 


- Mr. Dulles recalls some of the many prom- 


ises given by the Soviet rulers at the time 
when the United States established diplo- 
matic relations, at the Yalta Conference, at 
the Geneva Conference in 1955. All these 
promises have been broken. Is it “negative,” 
a word beloved of Mr. Dulles’ critics, or is 
it mere commonsense when the Secretary 
of State draws the conclusion: 

“Surely we should not seriously weaken 
our position in reliance on new promises of 
the Soviet Union while it is gravely in de- 
fault on its present promises.” 

SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Dulles gives a list of what the Soviet 
rulers are now seeking, a list that can be 
verified from their own public declarations: 

“Liquidation of such defensive alliances 
as NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact, and 
of all American overseas bases, diplomatic 
recognition of Red China and its admission 
to the U. N.; acceptance of Soviet domination 
of the European satellites and of a major 
Soviet role in the oil-rich Middle East.” 

It might be argued that acceptance of 
these and other Soviet demands would bea 
cheap price to pay for the assurance of 
peace. But the fatal flaw in this appease- 
ment argument is that, judging from all past 
experience, appeasement does not appease, 
but merely increases the appetite of the ag- 
gressor. Hitler did not become more friendly 
to the West after Munich; the Second World 
War started less than a year after Neville 
Chamberlain thought he had obtained peace 
in our time. 

Stalin did not become friendlier to this 
country and to other free nations after 
Yalta. He merely used the concessions 
which he obtained there as springboards for 
new acts of expansion. 

Americans are apt to be impatient for 
quick results. In some respects this is a0 
excellent trait. But it can be a dangerous 
trait when the only two alternatives to hold- 
ing an established line firmly are war and 


appeasement. In such a situation we shall 


do well to remember how England sat tight 
and refused to harken to suggestions of 
coexistence with the insatiable Napoleon. - 
As Mr. .Dulles says: “We should not let 
hatred, prejudice, or past misadventures 1600 
us to refuse all association with the Comml- 









nists and to have no agreements with thelt ; 


governments. Nor should we refuse 
what is sound merely because the 
nists want it.” 







likely to lead to serious results 
international conferences held in a full 
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of publicity. But until and unless the So- 
viet rulers show some disposition to negoti- 
ate seriously about such concrete issues as 
German reunion, disarmament and calming 
down, rather than stirring up the uneasy 
e East it will be advisable to heed Mr. 
Dulles’ well phrased warning: / 

“Nothing could be more dangerous for us 
than to operate on the premise that, if hos- 
tile evil forces do not quickly or readily 
change, then it is we who must change in 
order to get agreement with them.” 





Ordeal by Hunger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, hun- 
ger is still an immediate threat to the 
happiness, to the very survival, of mil- 
lions of people in many parts of the 
world. I am convinced that our Gov- 
ernment in the United States, which is 
uniquely blessed with a superabundance 
of food, has fallen far short of its oppor- 
tunities to make our food really count 
in the efforts of humanity to establish 
the peaceful and prosperous world which 
ordinary people everywhere desire. 

No one, in my estimation, better 
understands the opportunities which our 
agricultural abundance Offers to this 
Nation than the able junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumMpHREY]. He 
has written an article entitled “Ordeal by 
Hunger,” for the fall 1957 issue of the 
Co-op Grain Quarterly, published by the 
National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives. Because of the extremely impor- 
tant observations the Senator makes re- 
garding the national interést in wiser 
use of our agricultural resources, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
published in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





ORDEAL BY HUNGER 
(By Senator Husert HUMPHREY) 


Food and fiber is a great potential force 
‘or freedom in the world today, an influen- 
tial instrument with which we are blessed 
in abundance if we are only wise enough to 
a. it for building toward friendship and 

ce, 

That conclusion is mmescapable after my 
recent tour of Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, 


_ Greece, and Spain. 


Food is the common denominator of inter- 
national life. 

Lack of adequate food is the underlying 
factor in many of the economic and political 
problems bringing trouble to this area of the 


The answer is in our hands. Yt rests in 
Our own abundance, and our potential to 
Produce in even more abundance if we have 
the vision and imagination to use it for 
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abundance was just an unwanted headache, 
a problem instead of a blessing. 

We need to do an about-face. We need to 
look upon our great agricultural production 
and productive capacity as a source of 
strength in the world scene. Instead of tell- 
ing farm families to quit producing—or 
forcing them to do so by deliberately de- 
pressing farm prices anc income to seek 
scarcity as a cold economic answer to a hu- 
man problem—we as a nation should say 
“thank God” for the farmers who have kept 
us from the deprivation and hunger facing 
vast areas of the world. We shou'd see that 
our farm people are properly rewarded for 
making available to our Nation not only the 
means of visibly expressing our humanitar- 
ian concern for fellow mankind everywhere— 
but also giving us a tremendous bargaining 
power in growing economic warfare against 
Communist Russia. 

American food and fiber is vital to the ver 
existence of millions of undernourished 
people—and the brightest ray of hope for 
building stronger economies and greater po- 
litical stability in most of the countries I 
visited. 

I wish every American farmer who has b2en 
told he must drastically cut down his pro- 
duction could have walked with me through 
the Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon, 
the orphanages in Greece, or among the 
masses of unemployed huddled in shanty 
towns in Spain. I wish they could have seen 
the young hands outstretched for food. 

I wish our farmers could have been with 
me in Italy to hear our own Embassy ofii- 
cials flatly declare that our country’s most 
effective weapon against communism in that 
area had been the distribution of American 
food directly to the people by our church 
and other voluntary agencies. 

I wish, too, they could have been along to 
hear Spanish officials explain how they had 
been trying in vain to buy 500,000 tons of 
wheat from America and now faced bread 
rationing as a result of our inaction. I wish 
all of you could have heard that story re- 
peated in Israel, Greece, and other lands. 

But most of all I wish one could have been 
along to give me a better answer than I could 
provide to this question I encountered at 
every turn: 

How can a great nation like the United 
States justify spending a billion dollars pay- 
ing farmers not to produce, and yet quibble 
about paying them to produce for our friends 
and allies who so urgently need that food? 

No one who has walked in the midst of 
mass want and deprivation as I did, could 
ever face the American farmers and talk 
about surplus: 

Believe me, there is no surplus—unless it 
is a surplus of people who need the life- 
giving benefits of the blessings of food we 
have to bestow. 

It isn’t a question of just a gigantic give- 
away. 

Most of the food and fiber can be marketed 
for foreign currencies, if we expand and ex- 
tend Public Law 480. Countries want to 
buy—but they lack American dollars. 

We have uses for foreign currencies te fi- 
nance economic development loans to other 
countries, to pay our own obligations abroad, 
for military procurement, and for many other 
purposes. We can do more for peace by 
using ‘such funds obtained with American 
food to finance vocational education, for ex- 
ample, than we can by just shipping guns 
or handing over American dollars. 

We can use our foods to form the founda- 
tion of an entire new foreign and economic 
trade for American business and in- 
dustry—and achieve many of our foreign 
policy objectives at less cost. , 

We have had lots of lipservice to trade, 
not aid, but little concrete actién. One of 
the objectives of our foreign policy has been 
to encourage American business and indus- 
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try to invest abroad, to use its know-how, 
to help build economies of other free coun- 
tries—and to keep the Soviet orbit from 
making neutral countries dependent on 
them for industrial products. 

Our business firms tell us they have prob- 
lems borrowing foreign currencies for capital 
investments and operating expenses abroad. 
Why doesn’t it make good sense to earmark 
a part of the funds received from ccale of 
American farm products, for loans to Amer- 
ican. business enterprises With branches or 
affiliates abroad? 

Such a policy serves dual purposes: It 
broadens America’s economic and trade in- 
fluence in the world, and it throws the sup- 
port of American business and industry 
behind a farm program based on abundance 
instead of scarcity. 

I talked with American businessmen 
abroad, and with more since my return. 
They would welcome such a plan, and would 
vigorously support expansion of farm mar- 
keting for foreign currencies. 

In effect, we would be turning our farm 
abundance, beyond our domestic needs and 
normal dollar exports, into a big revolving 
loan fund to finance most of our foreign-aid 
operations as well as American business ex- 
pansion abroad. We would be loaning the 
money, and drawing interest on it, instead 
of giving outright dollar grants. The dol- 
lars we as a nation invested to create such 
@ program, would be going to American 
producers of farm products—but the bene- 
fits would be shared by everyone, at home 
and abroad. 

On the humanitarian side, beyond food 
sales, we can and should do more to sup- 
port the work of our great church and phil- 
anthropic agencies such as CARE. 

Whether we give or sell our food abund- 
ance, let’s not cheapen it by labeling it sur- 
plus, calling it.a problem, and advertising 
to the world that we really do not care about 
hungry people—we just want to get rid of 
something we do not want. 

Even Russia is smarter than that. After 
we had refused to sell Egypt any of our 
wheat, despite all our talk about surplus, 
they turned to Russia. At first Moscow said 
they doubted they could do it—they needed 
all the wheat they had. Then they came 
back to the Egyptians saying, in cffect, 
“Here—we haven't much, but we will share 
it with you.” They sent a shipload or so 
of wheat—and ballyhooed it into a major 


_ propaganda victory. 


We have allies overseas who we are de- 
pending upon, under NATO, to hold the line 
of freedom in event of another all-out war. 
Yet these are in food defict countries, where 
armies would collapse without continuing 
supplies of food from abroad. 

Everywhere you turn—among diplomats, 
among military leaders, among business- 
men, among social and welfare workers— 
the answer comes back the same: food. 
Food can be a vital key to success or failure 
in our foreign relations. 


Are we recognizing that fact? 





The President’s State of the Union 
Message 
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of Friday afternoon, January 10, 1958, 
printed interesting reviews of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s state of the Union 
message. . 

In order that we all may have the 
benefit of these editorial expressions, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editori- 
als be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Deseret News-Salt Lake (Utah) 
Telegram of January 10, 1958] 


STATE OF THE UNION—TROUBLEP BUT NOT 
HOPELESS 


President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message to the Nation yesterday was one of 
the finest, most significant addresses given 
during his 5 years in office. 

It hit with special impact because of the 
FPresident’s illness and because of increas- 
ing criticsm of his leadership during re- 
cent weeks. The speech was a forceful dem- 
onstration that strong leadership is still 
present. The followup efforts will deter- 
mine how effective Mr. Eisenhower is at the 
helm, but his speech was an excellent start. 

The message was great from another 
standpoint: It came fully to grips with 
the urgency of the Nation’s position, but it 
maintained a broad, comprehensive ap- 
proach that should help calm the present 
spend-for-missiles frenzy. 

And it made this other significant con- 
tribution: It expressed so well the humility 
without humiliation that America badly 
needs to accept at this time. It recognized 
the need for international cooperation that 
we in our smugness have so long ignored. 
But it also drew attention to some great 
national strengths on which we can build 
our policies and actions in the crucial 
months and years ahead. 

Many of the points the President em- 
phasized will be the subject of separate 
messages to Congress. But the great value 
of a state of the Union message is that 
it can take the big overview; it can see 
the whole forest, not just the trees. 

These are some of the parts in that big 
overview that we feel deserve special empha- 
S18: 

“What makes the Soviet threat unique in 
history is its all-inclusiveness,” the President 
emphasized. “Every human activity is 
pressed into service as a weapon—trade, eco- 
nomic development, military power, arts, 
science, education, the whole world of ideas.” 

This is a timely warning. Our frantic re- 
action to the sputnik-emphasized missile 
threat has been alarmingly like the man try- 
ing to beat down snakes and who finds two 
heads reared for every one he beats down. 
Sure as fate, if we concentrate exclusively on 
missiles we will find Russia has gone far 
ahead of us in other, even more important, 
fields. 

We must use all our resources, not just our 
money. We must use our imaginations, take 
the initiative, abandon the awkward posture 
of waiting to see what the Russians will do 
next. We must, as the President said, meet 
the Soviets’ total cold war by waging total 
peace. 

We must recognize our strengths and use 
them. This Nation is unparalleled in eco- 
nomic know-how and production, yet the 
Russians are moving out ahead of us in eco- 
nomic aid. We have tremendous farm sur- 
pluses while Russia has shortages; yet Rus- 
sia is offering farm products abroad: We 
have freedom and integrity and respect for 
the individual; yet Russia is spreading its 
philosophies of human degradation to peo- 
ples who basically are seeking the way of life 
~ that we can provide. 

We should welcome—indeed, seek—compe- 
tition ta these fields, and use the resources of 
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this Nation to be sure we win the confidence 
and friendship of the whole free world. 

President Eisenhower's appeals for support 
for his mutual security program, for exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act, for scien- 
tific cooperation between allies, are all ele- 
ments of this wholesome competition. So is 
his appeal to the Soviet-Union for far freer 
exchange of communication and peoples be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the West. So, 
especially, is his appeal for a joint Ufiited 
States-Soviet attack on the disease, poverty, 
and backwardness of many areas of the world. 

These are areas of leadership for which 
the United States is splendidly equipped. 
As we continue our military efforts—and 
surely the President is to be congratulated 
for his tough expression of determination to 
eliminate the interservice confusion and 
disputes that hamper those efforts—we must 
make specia] effort to use our strength in 
these other areas. 

In two respects, we feel the President's 
message fell short. We believe his 8-point 
call for action omitted 2 important points. 

He should have called for an all-out effort 


to reorganize and strengthen our diplomatic. 


corps. We must face the fact that although 
we have the finest principles and the most 
generous abundance, we are simply not 
doing a good job of selling them. Our mo- 
tives are misunderstood. Our efforts are 
suspect. We do not get, next to the people. 
We do not stir them to realize that their 
aspirations are represented by exactly what 
we have to offer. 

In our past smugness, we have not felt it 
necessary to equip ourselves to communi- 
cate with other peoples and other cultures. 
Now we know that it is necessary. We be- 
lieve the President should have called for a 
major effort to so equip ourselves. 

The other challenge we wish the President 
had issued is that this Nation mobilize once 
again the moral and spiritual strength that 
has made us great and can keep us great. 
We have softened as a nation in this respect. 
Our task is to rededicate ourselves to Chris- 
tian principles, and then to let that rededi- 
cation guide and permeate our whole pro- 
gram for world peace and security. 

[From, the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
of January 10, 1958] 


REASSURANCE FOUND IN EISENHOWER SPEECH 


The American people found welcome re- 
assurance in President Eisenhower’s message 
on the state of the Union, and, we believe, 
they endorse his recommendations, including 
@ continuance of foreign aid and extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Taking into account the frequent applause 
from the Senators and Representatives, 
President Eisenhower said the things our 
lawmakers wanted him to say, especially his 
promise to reorganize the Military Defense 
Establishment for more unified direction. 

It seemed to us that the President was on 
promising ground in his call upon the Rus- 
sians to join the United States in 
looking to the control of some of the diseases 
that impoverish millions, including malaria, 
and also to make cooperative attacks upon 
the great killers, cancer and heart disease. 

We like to think that if the Soviet Union 
and the United States can work together in 
humanitarian causes in the undeveloped and 
impoverished regions of the world they can 
work together far better than at present for 
disarmament and peace. 

The President said he hoped to maintain 
by increases in pay and incentive the skilled 
manpower modern military forces require. 
At this point he could have stressed the need 
to retain in our educational systems the 
teachers needed to upgrade the quality of 
our graduates. 5 

The President once more talked about the 
sacrifices the Americans will be called upon 
to meet to provide the kind of defense made 
necessary by the Russian challenge. These 
sacrifices may include the closing of a public 
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facility or a reduction in funds for a populg 
project. . / 


Y 
z 


Congress, however, may be unwilling in ay _ 


election year to curtail projects for which 

there is strong local support. e 
Mr. Eisenhower said the world is 

to see how wisely and decisively a free Tepre- 

sentative government will act. We 

that the people of the world indeed are 

watching and waiting, but none more ex. 

pectantly than our own American 

who seldom have been so concerned about 

the present and future of the United States, 





Proposed Remodeling of the Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article entitled “Does the Great Capitol 
Dome Resemble a Derby About To Fall?” 
written by John G. McCullough, and 
published in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Bulletin of January 12, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Dogs THE GREAT CaPIToOL DoME RESEMBLE A 
DERBY Aspovur To FaLL?—ARGUMENT 
AROUSED BY PROPOSAL To Pusu Back THE 
CaprroL DoME 

(By John McCullough) 

WasHINGTON, January 11.—Does the great 
gray dome of the Nation’s Capitol Build- 
ing really look like a derby hat that’s about 
to fall down over the wearer's nose? 





This question, already stirring heated ar- 


chitectural and historical debate, is one of the 
many problems in the action-waiting file of 
the new session of s 

On one side are those who claim the big, 
cast-iron dome sits much too far forward 
on the east front of the Capitol. They in- 
sist it looks topheavy—even though it 
isn’t—and they have a $110 million plan 
set things right. 

CHANGE SUGGESTED 

They want the original, centra) portion of 
the east front brought forward 32%, feet. 
This would in effect push the dome back and 
give it the appearance of sitting more solidly 
toward the center of the building. 


Ready to fight any such rebuilding, though, 


is an impressive lineup of both architects 
and historians. They protest it would be 
nothing less than sacrilege to tamper with 
the east front where Presidents have taken 


their inaugural oaths since the time of James 


They'll agree the dome isn’t centered. But, 
say they, this is a wonderfully happy accident 
that makes the American Capito] something 
different from other great 


throughout the world. ‘ 4 


Some,.in fact, cite the Leaning Tower 
Pisa. Would it, they ask, draw even a second 
glance if it stood plumb-line straight? 

The Capitol dome, though, shouldn't 


compared with the tower at Pisa a5 al 


OPPOSITION BY REUSS 
_ Representative Henry 8S. Reuss, L 
of Wisconsin, a leader in the opposit 
the proposed changes, insists that “t 
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defect is in the minds of a few pedantic 

“what they want to do,” says Reuss, “is 
puild a fake foundation to support a dome 
that doesn’t need any more support. Their 
tinkering would tear away a facade that 
pears the touch of such great men as Wil- 
liam Thornton, Benjamin H. Latrobe, and 
Charles Bulfinch—and had the approval of 
Washington and Jefferson.” 

One architect based his views on past ex- 

ence. 

eeocy,* he said, “has harmonized a 
thousand imperfections in the Capitol. We 
would do well, I think, to leave this building 
in the hands of that ingenious architect. 
Besides, we would then spare our descend- 
ants the trouble of improving our improve- 
ments,” 

MORE SPACE SOUGHT 

More than architectural purity is involved 
in the current demand for alterations to the 
Capitol. The desperate cry of the men who 
run Congress is for more space. ’ 

Their $110 million plan, in fact, also pro- 
poses a major addition to the building’s west 
side and a whole package of other changes 
to provide more offices, restaurants, and a 
four-level, underground garage. 

This same demand for space has brought 
all the changes made to the. Capitol since 
George Washington placed the cornerstone 
on September 18, 1793. Those who joined 
the first President at a barbecued-ox feast 
that day did not dream how big and power- 
ful their country—and its Government— 
would become. 

PHYSICIAN’S DESIGN 


Washington had called only for a capitol 
building of “grandeur, simplicity, and .con- 
venience.” The fact that the Capitol was 
designed by a physician and not by an archi- 
tect adds a warm touch to its history. 

He was Dr. William Thornton, of the West 
Indies, and his most approved plan won him 
a $500 prize in competition with 14 architects 
‘and builders. “ 

There are reports that many in the crowd 
at the cornerstone ceremony were doubtful 
about the whole affair. Teamsters, who had 
helped haul the big, sandstone blocks from 
Virginiia’s Acquia Creek, shook their heads 
at the idea of placing the new country’s 
arg so far from Philadelphia and New 

ork. 

INDIANS UNHAPPY 


On hand, too, were several Indians who had 
lived atop the hill—and were unhappy at 
seeing it taken over by the Government. 

Even before the original portion of the 
Capitol was completed in 1829, it was adding 
chapters to its history. On August 24, 1814, 
British troops routed American defenders 
at the Battle of Bladensburg and burned the 
interior of the Capitol. At least one duel 
is supposed to have been fought—pistols, at 
o paces—behind the still unfinished build- 

g. 

Tt was in 1959 that the House and Senate 
wings were added to the old building to 
make it roughly E-shaped. ‘There were 
More States and more Senators and Repre- 
sentatives needing space in the Capitol. The 
new wings, placed at either end of the old 

ng, are marble but cut to match the 
original sandstone portion. 
WALTER’S IDEA 


The idea of extending the central part 
of the east front goes back to 1863. It orig- 
inated with Thomas U. Walter, the Phila- 
Hotes wircnitect who added the Senate and 

wings and put up the big dome. 

The original Capitol had a low dome, a 
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Where the old dome had gone virtually 
unnoticed, the new topping became by far 
the most striking and dominant feature of 
the building. It was then that Walter sug- 
gested bringing out the central part to com- 
pensate for the new dome. 

In 1863, 2 years before the dome was 
finished, Walter wrote that “the eastern 
portico of the old building will certainly be 
taken down at no very distant day and the 
front extended at last to the front line of the 
(House and Senate) wings so as to complete 
the architectural group.” 

History rates Walter as a fine archiect— 
but a poor prophet. 

Just as the War of 1812 interrupted the 
building of the original Capitol, so did the 
Civil War delay completion of the new dome. 
Units of the Army of the Potomac used parts 
of the Capital as barracks. 


NO TIME FOR WORRY 


The war and the reconstruction period 
afterward left no time for worry about the 
architectural symmetry of the Capitol. 

It wasn’t until 1905 that Congress turned 
its attention to the dome. It was then that 
one lawmaker said the dome reminded him of 
a derby hat about to tip down over its 
wearer’s nose. 

Walter’s old plans were dusted off and Con- 
gress authorized the extension of the east 
front. This is as far as it went, however. 
There was no appropriation for the project 
and nothing happened. Even then, a half 
century ago, the proposal brought many 
protests. | : 

There were warnings that the innerpart of 
the “E”—the sort of internal court where 
Presidents take office—would be destroyed. 
And there were loud protests that the gradual 
growth of the building—without changes for 
mere appearance—was perfectly symbolic of 
the growth of the country itself. 

The current drive to change the Capitol 
got underway 2.years ago. In the fore are 
House Speaker Sam RaysurRN, Democrat, of 
Texas, and the present Architect of the 
Capitol, J. George Stewart. RaYBURN, a 
Member of Congress since 1913, emphasizes 
the desperate need for additional working 
room in the building rather than the esthet- 
ics of the dome’s appearance. 

Stewart, though, points out that every 
Architect of the Capitol since Walter has 
supported the idea of bringing the old, cen- 
tral part of the east front forward. He in- 
sists that after the changes the dome as the 
symbol of freedom throughout the world 
will be, as it has always been, the dominant 
and inspiring feature of this great building. 

Before recommending the $110 million 
worth of changes to the Capitol—which cost 
just $2,433,844.13 in its original form— 
Stewart called in a group of noted architects 
as consultants. In the group is John PF. 
Harbeson, of the Philadelphia architectural 
firm of Harbeson, Hough, Livingston & 
Larson. 

THEY URGED EXTENSIONS 


Their report, filed in the closing days of 
the past session of Congress, not ohly recom- 
mended that the central portion of the east 
front be extended—but that eventually the 
House and Senate wings themselves should 
be extended also. 

To Congressman Reuss and others oppos- 
ing the changes, this was proof that the con- 
sultants like the east front of the Capitol 
just as it is. 

Why “else, Reuss demands, would they 
agree to extending the Capitol’s center por- 
tion. but insist that the- House and Senate 
wings be brought forward to keep its present 
beauty? 

“The easiest way to do this,” Reuss claims, 
“is to leave the east front alone.” 

Architectural Forum, which describes it- 
self as the “magazine of building,” has 
spoken out against the proposed changes to 
the east front of the Capitol in several edi- 
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torials. It insists that the panel of con- 
sultant architects does not really favor the 
idea but is being forced to go along with 
the 1905 plan. 


MORE OPPOSITION 


The American Institute of Architects has 
gone on record against the changes. The 
organization has even offered to help Con- 
gress find the space it needs without sacri- 
ficing the priceless, historical values of the 
old building. 

Reuss insists the whole plan can be blocked 
by the protesis of outraged citizens. Sev- 
eral Members of Congress, including Senators 
CLarK, Democrat of Pennsylvania, and Casr, 
Republican of New Jersey, claim the consult- 
ant architects should be able to draw a new 
plan of their own—without the old 1905 
scheme being brought in. They have spon- 
sored bills to give the architects this free 
hand. 

Speaker Raysurn though, has taken pains 
to point out that the Capitol and its office 
buildings are not memorials but the work- 
shop of the representatives of 169 million 
people. 

TWO OTHER BUILDINGS 


The changes proposed under the $110 mil- 
lion plan would add a lot of space to this 
workshop. In addition, the Senate is get- 
ting more space by constructing a second 
office building for its 96 Members. The 
House is also getting another office building, 
its third. 





The Case of the Suffering Cats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a mono- 
graph entitled ‘““‘The Case of the Suffer- 
ing Cats” in answer to a leaflet which 
I inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
on August 21, 1957 at page A6895 at the 
request of antivivisectionists. 

There being no objection the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: é 

THE CASE OF THE SUFFERING CATS 
NHEA VERSION 


Vivisectors frequently declare that there is 
no pain connected with vivisection; but in 
making this statement they overlook many 
things—including such laboratory experi- 
ments as the ones which are conducted for 
the purpose of investigating pain itself. 

The present report appeared in the Journal 
of Neurophysiology, volume 12, number 1, 
dated January 1, 1949, pages 1-15. The re- 
port was made by the vivisectors Irving C. 
Sherman, Eli L. Tigay, Alex J. Arieff, and 
Maurice A. Schiller, all of the Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago. 

We have no desire to suggest that this 
experiment was particularly painful, as pain- 
ful vivisectional procedures go; but it should 
be noted that the experimenters were deal- 
ing with pain itself, and they were reobserv- 
ing certain characteristics of pain which have 
been observed before. Thus, we wish to make 
two points: (a) that the experiment dealt 
primarily with pain and, (b) that there ap- 
pears to have been no particular point in 


performing it. 
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The vivisectors Sherman, Tigay, Arieff, and 
Schiller begin their report with a discus- 
sion of certain general principles concerning 
pain which have been known for a long 
time—that if a major nerve is cut, a loss of 
feeling results in the area which the nerve 
formerly served; that, after a time, sensa- 
tion tends to return; that this is due to the 
fact that nerve fibers in areas adjacent to the 
paralyzed area learn to reach out and pick 
up pain responses in the area where the 
nerve connection no longer exists. 

In connection with this experiment, the 
vivisectors severed the sciatic nerves in the 
hind legs of a number of cats. The sciatic 
nerve is the principal line of nervous com- 
munication leading from the spine to the 
leg. 

After the cats recovered from the cut- 
ting of their sciatic nerves, there was a@ 
period during which they could feel noth- 
ing in their hind legs. But as they moved 
along on the road to recovery, sensation 
began to return to the maimed legs so that 
the cats again showed a tendency to with- 
draw their feet when these members were 
squeezed by the vivisectors. 

The vivisectors now restrained the cats 
and indulged in repeated pinpricking cf 
the hind legs. This, they say in their re- 
port, allowed them to determine the areas 
in which the animals could and could not 
feel pain. 

The vivisectors make this sage observa- 
tion: “When the pain was perceived the 
animal would cry, shiver, or withdraw the 
foot.” 

The vivisectors do not go into detail con- 
cerning the extent to which they indulged 
in pinpricking, nor do they make any state- 
ment concerning whatever other methods 
they may have used to prove that their 
cats—sciatic nerves or no sciatic nerves— 
still were capable of being hurt in their hind 
legs. 

We are unable to state, meanwhile, ex- 
actly what addition to scientific knowledge 
this experiment made or could have been 
expected to make. 





ScIENTIST’s VERSION 
(By Lewis J. Pollock, M. D.) 


In respect to the remarks contained in a 
leaflet of the National Humane Education 
Association, it may at once be said: Certain- 
ly sensation produced by the prick of a pin 
or squeezing of a toe was studied. There are, 
of course, degrees of pain, and everyone who 
has had a neurological examination knows 
that the ability to distinguish a prick of a pin 
from the pressure of a pencil point is not as- 
sociated with any great suffering. Probably 
more numbers of more severe suffering to 
many more cats have been produced by in- 
advertent stepping on their tails. 

The only remark which is deserving of se- 
rious comment is that relating to what to 
them appears to be the uselessness of our 
examinations. This undoubtedly is condi- 
tioned by the fact that a layman would not 
understand what to a physician or surgeon 
would be self-evident. 

One of the most serious of injuries result- 
ing from warfare is that to the peripheral 
nerves. When a peripheral nerve is severed 
or seriously injured, paralysis results, and 
an extremity is bereft of feeling and motion 
and often extreme pain is experienced. 

As the consequence of simultaneous injury 
of muscles and other soft tissue, bones, 
joints, and blood vessels, it is usually the 
case that an injured nerve cannot be re- 


paired at the first dressing station or hos-: 


pital to which men might be admitted. 

On the other hand, repair of the nerve 
cannot be too long delayed since after a 
certain time nerve fibers will not grow when 
severed ends are sewed together. 

It so happens that as complete a paralysis 
of movement and sensation results from a 
bruised nerve, which in time will re- 
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cover without operation as when the nerve 
is cut through. It is necessary to have means 
whereby the surgeon is able to tell when a 
nerve will,.recover without operation and 
when one must operate. Without such means 
innumerable needless operations will be per- 
formed, and other innumerable operations be 
denied the wounded man. 

After World War I Henry Head reported 
upon an early return of feeling in certain 
areas of skin when immediately following 
injury the area was insensitive. This was 
taken to be a sign of recovery and since the 
eonclusion was wrong many wounded veter- 
ans were denied necessary operations at that 
time. 

It was expected that in World War II many 
cases of injuries to peripheral nerves would 
occur. Accordingly, the Medical Research 
Committee of the National Research Coun- 
cil, operating under the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development instituted among 
various subjects for research that of periph- 
eral nerve injury. 

One such research in peripheral nerve in- 
juries was assigned to Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, .Among other things 
studied to perfect methods of diagnosis was 
that of sensory changes. It had been found 
on some patients before that the early re- 
turn of sensitivity resulted from ingrowth of 
nerves from neighborhood uninjured ones 
and did not seem to indicate recovery of 
@ nerve. 

This, then, was the subject of research 
and the data obtained clearly indicated that 
this early return of sensation did not mean 
that the nerve was recovering and did not 
mean that the wounded man should be 
denied operative'treatment. This conclusion 
was elsewhere confirmed by histological 
studies and the result of this research is 
one of the most important contributions to 
knowledge on treatment of injuries to the 
peripheral nerves, > 





Augustine B. Kelley—Eulogy by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Alphonse Mihm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 23, 1957, I attended the funeral 
of our late colleague and friend, Gus . 
KELLEY, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A pontifical requiem high Mass was 
offered by His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Hugh Lamb, Bishop of Greens- 
burg, Pa., at the Blessed Sacrament 
Cathedral. 

The eulogy was delivered by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Alphonse Mihm, 
rector of the Cathedral and one of Mr. 
KELLEY’s dearest friends. 

With your permission, I would like to. 
offer for inclusion in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp the entire eulogy, which follows, 
because to me it was one of the most - 
impressive I have ever heard: 

THe Late Gus KELLEY 

Blessed is the man who hath not walked 
in the counsel of the ungodly. He shall be 
like 9 tree which is planted near the run- 


And his leaf shall not 
whatsoever he shall do 
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A common heritage of man is death; j¢ 
is the great leveler, because it comes with. 
out distinction to rich and poor, famous 
and un<xnown, good and bad. None can eg. 
cape it, no matter who they might be, nor 
where they are. Death, the separation of 
the soul from the body, can be a fearsome 
thing, because after it comes the judgment 
which God passes on every human soul, 
And if a man so lived that he needs to fear 
the judgment, it is really a fearsome 5 
But it need not be. The Imitation of Christ 
tells us that “happy is the man who thinks 
often on death, because he will never sin.” 
And we know that St. Paul yearned to be 
dissolved from this life and to be with 
Christ. In ail deaths there is a degree of 
sadness because of the parting that it causes, 
but in the case of a good man this sorrow 
is tempered. 

Among the many images under which the 
good man is ‘described in Holy Scriptures, 
perhaps there is none more vivid, more | 
beautifuland more touching than that 
which represents him as some favored and 
thriving tree in the garcien of God's plant- 
ing. Scripture puts it: “He shall be likeg 
tree which is planted near the running 
waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in 
due season. And his leaf shall not fall off; 
and all whatever he shall do shall prosper.” 
The good man is the man of faith, living 
and growing along the waters of faith, with 
his roots struck deep in that faith. It sus- 
tains him, it strengthens him. The soul of 
the good man, like the tree of God's plant- 
ing, grows gradually, silently, without ob- 
servation; and in proportion as it rises aloft, 
so do its roots, with still less observation, 
strike deep into the earth. Year after yearit 
grows and bears fruit. Nor is that fruit ever. 
lost: it neither withers upon the branches 
nor decays upon the ground. Angels unseen 
gather crop after crop from the unswerved 
never-failing parents, and carefully store 
them up in heavenly treasure houses. : 

The fruit of the life of a good man may, 
be in great deeds, but more than often it is 
in small things; the orderly dispensing of 
good to others who come within his infiu- 
ence, morning and evening, day after day, 
a blossoming and bearing of fruit in the 
house of God, and then a blessed death in 
the presence of his brethren. bE ' 

The man for whom the church prays here 
today in the august sacrifice of the Mass 
would not want a great eulogy, because he 
was a simple good man. His fruit is in the 
service of his fellow man and of his country, 
a country which he served with distinction, 
with honesty and integrity for many years. 
More than that, his fruit for eternity is in 
his private life. Just as his roots were 
firmly set in his Catholic faith, so he made 
sure that those of his nine children 
ped plana henge anrengpsinn Same 
and precept, but by the greatest teacher of 
all—good example. And one fact remains 
that we feel is paramount to all others: 
We always knew when Gus was in towl, 
because he was every day of the time at 
Quietly and 
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one for which the deceased certainly sent tered to a man cause an immediate drop in 
ahead much good fruit for his mansion in 
eternity. May his soul rest in peace. Amen. 





The Case of 


the Massive Hammer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 
Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 


to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a monograph 
entitled “‘The Case of the Massive Ham- 
mer,” in answer to a leaflet which I in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REecorp on 
August 21, 1957, at page A6899 at the re- 
quest of antivivisectionists. 
There being no objecti 
was ordereq to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 
THe CASE OF THE MASSIVE HAMMER—TWoO 


, the leafiet 


VERSIONS OF THE SAME MEDICAL INVESTIGA- 
tion. WHo Is RIGHT? : 


THE NHEA VERSION 
Here is yet a third report on an experi- 


ment which involves strapping down @ num- 
ber of dogs and using 
pound the tissues of their hind legs to pulp, 
thereby causing fatal shock. 


a heavy mallet to 


It was reported in the American Journal 


of Physiology, volume 161, No. 1, dated 
April 1950, pages 125-131, by the six vivi- 
sectors who performed it—J. W. 
W. F. Hamilton, H. M. Caddell, G. H. Boyd 
dr., N. C. Wheeler, and R. W. Pickering, all 
of the department of physiology, University 
of Georgia School of Medicine. 


n, 


Apparently the idea of studying the shock 


that occurs in a dog whose hind legs have 
been mashed with a hammer is capturing 
the imagination of vivisectors everywhere; 
for an examination of the medical literature 
shows this self-same procedure cropping up 
lately with surprising frequency. 


In this particular experiment, the vivi- 


They prevented its occurrence 
by giving their victims small doses of a drug 
called dibenamine which is known to check 
vasoconstriction in 


blood pressure and consequently a quicker 
occurrence of shock than is the case in a dog 
whose blood pressure first rises. Hence it is 
difficult, impossible, to translate the 
results of this experiment (if any) from dog 
to man. 

Suffice it to say that here we have yet 
another glimpse of scientists systematically 
beating animals to death with the measured 
and scholarly blows of a massive hammer. 
Against the backdrop of what we like to 
consider a civilized society, it is indeed an 
interesting picture. 

THE SCIENTISTS’ VERSION 


(Reply to NHEA charges by J. W. Remington, 
department of physiology, University of 
Georgia) 

I welcome the opportunity to defend our 
work against the attack leveled by the Na- 
tional Humane Education Association. 
From statements. cleverly quoted in im- 
proper context, and from conclusions quite 
unjustified by published details, our critic 
draws three broad inferences. First, that a 
research on shock in animals is needlessly 
brutal. Second, that the selection of such 
a@ research betrays a cruel and sadistic out- 
look of the investigator. Third, that the re- 
sults obtained can give no insight into shock 
in the human. 

Purpose of study 

Unfortunately, quite large gaps exist in 
our knowledge of how the circulation works, 
under what circumstances it fails, and what 
goes wrong when it does fail. Yet every 
day humans are bruised and mutilated in 
automobile accidents, without prior anes- 
thesia or pain prevention, and the doctor is 
faced with the problem of trying to’ save 
life in a shock condition about which he 
knows pitifully little. Experience with the 
timing and the proper usage of plasma in- 
fusions has made the number of survivals 
gratifying large. But when all plasma so 
given must be drawn from the veins of 
volunteer donors, everyone must admit that 
this therapy could be improved upon. Any 
agent which could replace or even lessen the 
amount of plasma to be given, would be a 
definite contribution to society. Before such 
an agent can be found, much more must 
be known about shock itself. The question 
which prompted the present research was 
whether a natural reflex placed in the body 
to meet conditions other than shock was 
interfering with the patient’s fight for sur- 
vival. To answer this question, we turned 
to animals. 

Avoid pain 

We made sure that the trauma given would 
be the least possible amount that would 
produce shock, and that the dogs would be 
protected against pain. A light mallet— 
hardly a massive hammer, for it was made 
of an empty thread spool and a long, light 
stick for a handle—was chosen, so that there 
was no possibility of breaking bones or pro- 
ducing any deep-seated damage to the legs. 
The trauma was done under full anesthesia. 
When the anesthesia lightened, the dogs were 
still under a morphine sedation. Actually, 
more morphine was used than would be 
given a human accident victim. Many hours 
later, when the morphine had worn off, the 
dogs were not in obvious discomfort, would 
walk on their legs, and were ready for their 
daily dinner. We believe that we are capable 
of recognizing pain in a dog, know how to 
prevent it, and have done everything possible 
to protect these dogs from suffering. It is 
perhaps significant that everyone of the vivi- 
sectors engaged in this problem has a dog as 
@ personal household pet, 

. Will help save life 

The third inference, that results obtained 
on dogs can give no insight into what is going 
on in the human in shock is far from true. 
The circulation in both dog and human is 
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controlled by reflexes which are quite simi- 
lar. These reflexes are often opposed to each 
other, so that the blood pressure is set by a 
balance between them. Where the human 
and dog do differ is in the relative activities 
of these competing reflexes. A study of how 
these reflexes are affected in a dog in shock, 
and what changes are made in them, offer 
the doctor valuable clues as to where to look 
for a change in reflex pattern in his human 
patient. If the prevention of one of these 
reflexes can prevent death, as it did in the 
dogs used here, then a start has been made 
in the finding of an agent which could simi- 
larly help a doctor faced with the problem 


of saving life of a wounded soldier. 





Free Trade or Fair Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, commerce 
among nations is a very great and in- 
volved subject. It challenges even the 
experts. Even experts disagree. This, 
however, does not exempt or excuse any 
Member of Congress from giving the 
subject his most careful study and full 
consideration. Since trade with other 
nations may affect the very livelihood of 
many of our constituents, indeed the 
very economic well-being of the Nation, 
it becomes a subject that we must con- 
sider. The fact that it is difficult and 
involved does not excuse us from giving 
it our very best. We are going to deter- 
mine during this session whether or not 
change is needed in our laws relating to 
trade with other countries, what those 
changes should be, and legislation that 
will affect them, since the reciprocal- 
trade law is expiring, congressional 
action is imperative. 

TRADE WITH FRIENDLY COUNTRIES IS DESIRABLE 


In the world we live in today, friendly 
nations, particularly those outside the 
Iron Curtain, should be more than ever 
eager to aid and assist each other. The 
strength and well-being of one is of in- 
terest to all. Our record in recent years 
bears abundant proof of our Nation’s 
desire to be helpful to our neighbor na- 
tions. No nation in history can even 
approach our magnificent record in aid- 
ing, often at great sacrifice to ourselves, 
the nations that have been allied with 
us where we have had common cause in 
world affairs... Many feel that we have 
even gone too far along these lines. 
However, I know of no one in the Cozn- 
gress who would not be most willing to 
give aid to friendly nations if at the 
same time we were incurring no disad- 
vantage to ourselves. I feel that our 
trade relations with other nations can 
and should be so conducted. Trade 
among nations is not different from 
trade among families. When families 
trade each party is convinced that the 
trade is surely not against the best in- 
terest of either; in fact, it is the rule 
that trade, when engaged in, is to the 
best interests of all parties. Such trade 
is truly desirable. 
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FREE TRADE IS UNFAIR 


Trade may be of very great advantage 
to some but at the great disadvantage 
of others. Production costs vary in dif- 
ferent countries. Currency values by 
which goods: exchange and for which 
goods aré produced, also vary in different 
countries. Living standards of workers, 
and also employers, also vary greatly in 
different countries. For these reasons 
there cannot be free trade and fair trade 
to all parties at the same time. The 
party in disadvantage is the nation with 
the highest standard of living, and as 
the nations are now constituted, this 
means our own. It is easy to see that 
American producers cannot compete in 
a free market, with a nation with lower 
living standards, lower labor costs, lower 
price levels, in an open free market, and 
hope to survive. 

Some of the greatest potentially in- 
dustrial nations now have a wage level 
even as low as one-tenth.of that in the 
United States. Labor costs represent a 
substantial part of the cost of produc- 
tion. Obviously, the United States pro- 
ducer could not pay $100 for labor on a 
product where its competitor in a free 
market pays only $10. One does not 
need to be an expert to see this. Either 
America must lose that market, reduce 
its production costs, including the wages 
paid workers in order to meet the com- 
petition, or provide import controls to 
protect our own workers and our own 
industries. This fact is self-evident. It 
has been the same since the time when 
American business and American work- 
ers became better paid than the busi- 
nesses and workers in these other 
nations. We have built this higher 
standard. We have proven it can be 
done, We have lived with it and by it 
formany years. We can, we should, and 
I trust we shall maintain it. 

We should trade freely as long as the 
imports coming into our markets do not 
harm'‘a domestic industry. If and when 
an import item harms a domestic indus- 
try, then and there that import should 
be stopped. It seems to me that the 
national interest demands that this sim- 
ple rule be applied. Those who cry for 
free trade, if they have their way will 
be commemorated by the graves of 
American industries that have been 
sacrificed. The way will be crowded with 
displaced American workers and their 
families who could not exist in free com- 
petition with those whose living stand- 
ards were as low as one-tenth of their 
own. 

THERE ARE MANY THINGS WE NEED TO IMPORT 


There is a huge demand for many 
products that are not produced at all in 
the United States. There are other 
products where the production here is 
far short of our needs. Imports of such 
products are to our great advantage. 
They run into very great volume. To 
sell them here is a benefit to our neigh- 
bor country from whence they come. To 
be able to acquire and enjoy them is of 
great benefit to our people. Such inter- 
national trade is most desirable. I be- 
lieve every Member of Congress. will 
agree. To this extent, then, I believe 
we might well—all of us—be termed pro- 
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international trade. The strength of 
our economy and that of our friends 
may measure our ability to survive in 
this very highly competitive world. It 
may also measure the extent that we 
may continue to hold our high standard 
of living, and, if so, to what extent we 
may be able to increase and expand it. 
Trade among the nations to the extent 
that it is fair and beneficial to all par- 
ties is good and should be encouraged. 
HOW ABOUT TRADE WITH THOSE WHO MAY NOT 
BE FRIENDLY? 

Should we trade with our friends only? 
Or should trade be extended to include 
those nations which are not friends? If 
we should trade with our friendly neigh- 
bors, to what extent? How far should 
we go in an effort to influence our 
friends with regard to their trade with 
nations that are now somewhat un- 
friendly? 

We hear so much these days about 
how necessary it is for our friendly 
neighbor, Japan, to export and that if 
we do not open our markets for more 
and more of her products, then, of neces- 
sity, she must sell to Communist Rus- 
sia, or to Communist China. Well, just 
why should she not sell to Communist 
Russia? We do. Why should she not 
sell to Communist China? England 
does. We sell to England; England sells 
to Communist China. Why should we 
not sell also to Communist China? Why 
should not Japan sell to her near, though 
unfriendly, neighbor? Surely, if it is all 
right for England it should not be so 
wrong for Japan. Surely, also, it would 
be far better for us to see Japan selling 
to Communist Russia and China rather 
than to see imports from Japan destroy- 
ing healthy industries and taking away 
thousands of well-paid jobs for Ameri- 
can workers. 

If we are to sacrifice, say a number of 
our 2wn industries in order to support 
the economy of a friendly ally, we are 
being manifestly unfair with our own 
people. Why should one factory be 
doomed and its hundreds or even thou- 
sands of workers be forced into an exist- 
ence on a Government sale? 

Do the free’ traders think they can 
destroy important segments of our econ- 
omy without endangering the general 
welfare? We may think we can operate 
or cause this injustice without affecting 
other industries, but things just do the 
not work out that way. They tell us that 
industries like plywood, pottery, clothes- 
pins, textiles, ch , to name only a 
portion of them, are expendable; that 
the workers in these industries should 
be taken under the protection of the 
Government and trained for other kinds 
of work and that the factories should be 
either let go or be converted into other 
types of production. They do not tell 
us, however, what other work the work- 
ers will be trained to perform. 

They offer no hope for those workers 
who are somewhat advanced in years 
and are too old to be trained again to 
start out new in some other field. Who 
will take the place of these millions of 
workers in the expendable plants in the 
lines of customers for homes, appliances, 
clothing, food, automobiles, and all of 
our other industries? 





If the free traders have their way, we 
shall move into an economic debacle thag¢ 
will not only ruin those industries ang 
workers which have so far been ma 
as expendable, but others will be drawn 
into the maelstrom and all will be defi. 
nitely, and soon, very adversely affected, 

IMPORTS SHOULD BE DEFINITELY LIMITED 


Our market should be wide open to 
imports of all items that it will take 
which are not available from domestic 
producers. They should also be open to 
imports in those lines where domestic 
production does not meet the demand, 
up to the point where the imports do 
not adversely affect our domestic pro- 
ducers. Our market should be closed 
to all items that are produced in abun. 
dance by domestic producers. 

Laws to protect our domestic economy 
are necessary. Such laws are fair. They 
permit us to engage in trade that is good 
for the United States of America. This 
should be our first and foremost consid- 
eration. If it is to our intelligent self- 
interest to aid the economies of friendly 
neighbor nations, then that aid does not 
penalize a segment.of native industry by 
importing cheap substitutes to destroy 
them. This is what I mean by fair 
trade versus free trade. 
trade is to be a part of our overall for- 
eign policy, let it be fair to the hundreds 
of small industries that mean so much 
te our own citizens. Let it be tailored 
to serve the best interests of the United 
States as well as the interests of the na- 
tions with whom she trades. Let our 
commerce with the nations, our political 
arrangements, and our cultural activi- 
ties, in fact all of our relationships with 
neighbor nations—friendly or other- 
wise—be tailored to be helpful to others 
but first, last, and all the time, be done 


to promote the general welfare of every- 


one in the United States of America. 
We can be the good neighbor to others. 
We can also be true to our own, 





Pay Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 4 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
there has been more discussion, and 
there will be much more,. con 
subscription television, all of these 


cussions are enlightening and inform- 


ative. 


One such discussion appeared in 0 


Washington Star -under date of Jal 


uary 12, 1958, entitled “It Would Open 


New Vistas,” by W. Theodore 

I ask unanimous consent that 
aiticle be placed in the Appendix of 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed-in the 
as follows: 


Tr Wovutp Oren New Vistas 









January 16 


If our foreign — 
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leave home and pay to see can be received 
jn your home. It can never be used to make 
you pay for that which you get free, 

Those statements have to be true ess 
we assume that you will pay one person for 
a thing that another is giving away and 
unless a business can exist by charging for 
those things its competitors furnish free. 
such assumptions would deny human expe- 

ce and intelligence. 

What will this subscription television pro- 

fare be? It will consist of those visual 
events and productions that you now must 
leave your home, pass through a tollgate and 
pay an admission price to see. To mention a 
few, these include many championship box- 
ing matches, home football and baseball 
games, new motion pictures, theater and 
a. ; 
Meee are now forced to leave home and 
pay for these events instead of seeing them 
on your television screen, because adver- 
tisers, who are néw the sole economic sup- 
port of television, find it uneconomic and 
therefore impossible to supply the money 
necessary to deliver such programs. 

Toll television will deliver these 
to your home at a much lower cost than you 
now incur in seeing them away from home. 
Many events and affairs that are now be- 
yond your convenience and financial reach 
will be yours. 

SOME COMPARISONS 


Can one think of a better or more cus- 
tomary use of the public domain, such as 
the airwaves, than this? All instruments of 
communication and transportation use the 
public domain to reduce costs to users. 

The companies that render telephone, 
telegraph and transport. services use the 
public streets and highways or the airways 
and airports to render a service for which 
they charge the user. Indeed, the telephone 
and telegraph companies frequently use 
these same air waves to communicate your 
messages—and they charge for the services. 

There could hardly be a principle more 
contrary to American practice, experience 
and concept than one holding that all enter- 
prises that use the public domain must sup- 
ply their products and services free. 


It is difficult to imagine a single business 
enterprise in the Nation that could operate 
under such a requirement. We maintain 
that the air waves, which belong to the peo- 
ple, can find no better use than to bring 
more pleasure and information to many more 
people at a much lower cost. 

Subscription broadcasting by television 
stations will increase the ‘volume of the so- 
called free programs that you can receive. 
This result is imperative under the circum- 
stances that exist, which are these: The Gov- 
ernment has set aside space to accommodate 
four times the number of television stations 
than now operate. The principal reason that 
three-fourths of this Nation’s potential sta- 
tions are silent is that the total advertising 
revenue will not support them. 

Revenue from subscribers, when added to 
Tevenue from advertisers, will support many 
more stations than are now 
feasible. Since the Federal Communications 
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A LARGER QUESTION 


As. persuasive as the foregoing propositions 
might. seem, there is a higher and more im- 
portant question involved here than the 
quantity or quality of avdilable television 
programs. Should inventors and enter- 
prisers, who devote years and millions to 
finding a cheaper way to provide our people 
with more and better service, be denied the 


right to enter the market place and let you, 


the public, decide whether their ambitious 
goals have been accomplished? 

If they have failed, your lack of patronage 
will halt their enterprise at its first step. No 
Government edict will be necessary to stop 
it. If they have succeeded, it will be only 
because of your acceptance and patronage. 
Por Government to deny the public this right 
to choose and select its goods and services 
in the market place is totalitarian in the 
extreme—it is the absolute antithesis of our 
American system of free enterprise. 

You may ask how, if these are true propo- 
sitions, we are still, after 7 years, ensnarled 
in Government redtape and political contro- 
versy. 

Well, for 6ne thing, the use of television 
stations for subscription broadcasting re- 
quires prior Government approval. Our laws 
impose quite elaborate procedures before this 
approval can be obtained. We have been 
offered the opportunity by the expert body 
established by law to determine these ques- 
tions, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to conduct very limited operations in 
a very few markets for a highly limited pe- 
riod of time, in order to determine by actual 
experience and operation the nature of this 
new development and its acceptability to 
you, the public. 

But our opponents, self-confessed free- 
enterprisers all, would deny us access to even 
this tiny and temporary stall in the market 
place. They now seek by elaborate public 
campaigns to have Congress interfere with 
the normal processes of the law and our eco- 
nomic system in order to delay, if not to kill, 
this new invention before the public has 
even glimpsed it. 


TWO GROUPS OF OPPONENTS 


Who are these opponents? Principally, 
they are in two groups. The first group is 
comprised of the motion-picture theaters 
who desire above all to impose upon you the 
necessity in perpetuity to hire a babysitter 
and transport yourself to a motion-picture 
theater so that they can charge you a high 
admission price and hawk pop, popcorn, and 
candy for your privilege of seeing a motion 
picture that is less than 10 years old. 

They, of course, may be impelled by the 
urge of self-preservation. But since when 
in this country has it been thought proper 
to preserve the old, the outmoded, the costly, 
and the inefficient means by denying birth 
to the new, the cheaper, and more efficient 
means? 

The other group is comprised of the na- 
tional television networks, three in number. 
They now enjoy tremendous power, prestige, 
and, above all, profits in the industry as now 
constituted. It is perhaps normal for them 
to hope that nothing new comes along that 
will upset their contentment. 

But as braggadocian free-enterprisers who 
vigorously resist any Government interfer- 
ence or meddling with their business, they 
are hardly to be taken seriously when they 
ask the Government to build an airtight 
fence around their domain to ‘protect them 
from anything that is new or competitive. 
Such arrogant inconsistency could only come 
from supreme confidence their own tre- 
mendous power. 

We have faith, however, that great as the 
political and propaganda power of these two 
entrenched groups may be, they cannot for- 
ever stop progress, 
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The Case of the Freezing Pigcon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today refer- 
ring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorpd a mono- 
graph entitled “The Case of the Freezing 
Pigeon,” in answer to a leaflet which I 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
on August 21, 1957, at page A6897, at the 
request of antivivisectionists. 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Tue CASE OF THE FREEZING PIGEON 
THE NHEA VERSION 

Before discussing this experiment, it may 

be well to ask the reader this question: “In 


‘order for your doctor effectively to treat 


any illness you may have, do you think it 
is vital for him to know precisely how long 
@ pigeon can live without food at a tem- 
perature of 40° below zero? 

If you answer Yes, then undoubtedly the 
following experiment was important. But 
if your answer is No, then you may be in- 
clined to wonder why grown men wasted 
their time on such an experiment—for it 
should be noted here and now that pigeons, 
for some reason or other, are very much 
more nearly impervious to cold weather than 
are human beings. The length of time that 
a@ pigeon can survive in the cold does not 
correspond at all with the length of time 
that a man could survive. 

This experiment was reported by the Vivi- 
sectors Eugene Streicher, Donald B. Hackel, 
and Walter Fleishmann, of the Medical Di- 
vision, Army Chemical Center, Md. They 
reported their work in the American Journal 
of Physiology, volume 161, No. 2, May 1950, 
on pages 300-306. 

Briefly, as the vivisectors explain in their 
article, they knew that pigeons could stand 
a great amount of hunger and cold before 
dying. The question was to determine pre- 
cisely and exactly how, much. 

Each pigeon used in, this test first was 
placed in a sealed jar and after a time'the 
air he had been breathing in the jar was 
examined—this giving the vivisectors an 
accurate index as to his metabolism (the 
rate at which his body was burning up his 
food energy) in a normal temperature. 

Thereafter, the pigeon in his jar was 
placed in a cold chamber whose tempera- 
ture was 40° below zero F. This experiment 
involved not one pigeon, of course, but a 
good many. At intervals of 24 or 48 hours, 
certain pigeons were removed from the cold 
and were killed and studied. 

Others continued simply to freeze and 
starve in the cold chamber. 

The details of the metabolism of the birds 
are, of course, merely the highly technical 
story of a living organism’s struggle to sur- 
vive in a set of impossible circumstances. 
In the end, the vivisectors learned that 
husky pigeons could live under these cir- 
cumstances. for as long as 144 hours—6 full 
days—before losing their unsporting battle 
with the cold chamber. 

Of course, no anesthesia was used in this 
experiment. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By Eugene Streicher) 


The essential question, as I see it, is 
whether or not the experiment being at- 
tacked by the antivivisectionists was justi- 
fied. From the layman’s point of view, of 
what practical importance are the results to 
society, is there a possibility that the findings 
may affect the welfare of human beings? 


Armies will face cold 


The experiment was undertaken, in fact, 
with a very direct practical end in mind. 
The critical international situation has made 
it quite evident that the armies of the Allied 
Nations must occupy, and perhaps do battle, 
in areas of the world where winter tempera- 
tures are as low as —60° F. The troops of 
the United Nations, for instance, have already 
been engaged in combat in subzero weather 
in Korea. The Government of the U. S.58.R. 
long ago recognized the military and eco- 
nomic ‘urgency of populating Siberia, and 
several experimental communities have been 
established in this area to learn the facts of 
Arctic survival. 

As the NHEA attack states, “The length of 
time that a pigeon can survive in the cold 
does not correspond at all with the length 
of time that a man could survive.” This 
does not mean, however, that we cannot hope 
to learn anything from this experiment. Is 
it unrealistic to assume that since birds gen- 
erally are extremely resistant to low temper- 
atures we may be able to gather important 
information by determining the mechanism 
that enables these animals to cope with the 
same problems that confront human beings? 


How to keep warm? 


In general, the problem of Arctic survival 
is mainly that of maintaining the normal 
body temperature. This has two aspects: 
(1) Preventing an excess loss of heat from 
the surfaces of the body by efficient clothing; 
and (2) making up the heat deficit by the 
increased burning of the stored foodstuffs of 
the body. The pilot who bails out and the 
soldier who loses his way in a blizzard, face 
this situation most acutely, perhaps. In the 
experiment, these unfortunate circumstances 
are confronted by the pigeon, an animal 
noted for its survival ability in the cold. 
The NHEA attack states that we were pri- 
marily interested in determining how much 
hunger and cold the pigeon could survive. 
This is not true. The problem was not how 
much, but how—through what mechanisms 
can it survive. 

What did we find out? First, the extraor- 
dinary ability of the pigeon to resist the cold 
is primarily due to the exceptionally fine 
thermal insulation afforded by the feathers. 
Second, the pigeon was able to mobilize 
stored foodstuffs very efficiently since the 
animal maintained his blood sugar at normal 
levels during the survival period, despite the 
fact that energy had to be expended at 3 to 4 
times the normal rate in order to maintain 
the body temperature constant. It was also 
found that in the presence of winds the re- 
sistance of the animal to cold decreased sig- 
nificantly. The potential applicability of 
these results to human survival in the cold 
can thus be seen to be of great practical 
significance. 





Keep Our Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in our to do my part in keeping alive the sacred flag raised or hear the Star-Spangle 
_present_rush to regain lost ground in traditions of this American holiday, 
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making our Nation secure from aggres- 
sion, and in the related fields of science 
and education, we are sometimes prone 
to oversimplify in seeking possible solu- 
tions to our problems. One case is in the 
field of science and education, as is so 
clearly pointed up in this thought-pro- 
voking editorial from the Grand Junc- 
tion (Colo.) Daily Sentinel: 
Keep Our BALANCE 

The appeal for a special Department of 
Science is very dramatic and one calculated 
to make headlines. It doesn’t make sense. 
Creation of a new department and setting up 
of new and numerous bureaus do not neces- 
sarily solve any problem as the recent crea- 
tion of the Department of Health and Wel- 
face has so fully demonstrated. 

It is impossible to separate science from 
education, health, welfare, defense, com- 
merce, labor, economics, etc. To create ex- 
tra powers and positions would create extra 
jealousies and complications, more confusion. 
Would the Army, for instance, work any bet- 
ter with a Department of Science than it 
does with the Navy or the Air Force? 

As for advancement of science education, 
Government supervision or direction brings 
the threat of governmental interference be- 
yond what any democracy wants or can tol- 
erate. If we cannot survive as a democracy, 
do we need or want to survive? Encourage- 
ment of science—along with all other edu- 
cation—should be a part of government. 
But direction of any field of education from 
Washington? No. 

There is little more reason to put extra 
emphasis on science than on other fields 
of education—education, not training. 
Science has the answer to scientific questions 
only. We may need scientists in order to 
survive in today’s world, but life itself is more 
than survival. No governmeht, no people 
can survive at all if they do not recognize 
that fact and make sure that their culture is 
in balance. 

Let those who love science follow where it 
leads. Let government encourage it, encour- 
age the science student. Let the scientists 
be given honor and recognition (and pay) 
due them. But we must also have states- 
men, philosophers, artists, musicians, writers, 
and laymen. To create a special department 
for one branch of our education or one of 
our disciplines, is to misinterpret the role 
of government. 





Veterans’ Day, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on November 11, 1957, 
to deliver the following address as part 
of the Veterans’ Day celebration in my 
hometown of Altoona, Pa. The inspir- 
ing program was sponsored by the vari- 
ous veterans’ organizations of Altoona 
and was an appropriate observance of 
Veterans’ Day. 

Appress DELIVERED BY James E. VAN ZANDT, 

Memper oF CoNGRESS, 20TH DisTRICT OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE VETERANS’ Day CELE- 


BRATION, 1957 & 


I am highly honored by the opportunity 


thought and deed that veterans have 








changed by law to Veterans’ Day. Meh 
Originally marking the end of Oa 
in World War I, Veterans’ Day co 


the services of those who fought in alll the 


wars in which our country has bees Se 
gaged. 

As we assemble here today we dedicate 
ourselves to the commemoration of th 
patriotic service of all veterans. 

The pattern of existence of our veterans 
organizations was set by the survivors of 
the Civil War in the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Then followed the United Spanish-Amen. 
can War Veterans, the Veterans of Peis 
Wars of the United States, the 
Legion, the Disabled American vewaale 
the AMVETS, and other groups. 

Today it is a common thing to find yet. 
erans in all age brackets in all walks of 
life. 

Our defenders in time of war are cham- 
pions of peace, champions of sound stable 
government. 


Today veterans everywhere are asking the 


people of this Nation to keep faith with 
those comrades who did not survive the hor. 
rors of war. 

Veterans everywhere are asking that we 


renew our faith in the American ideals for 


which their comrades died. 

On many occasions we turn to the old 
quotation which tells us that a man who 
has no regard for the past has no regard 
for the future. 

The full effect of this truth grow upon us 
when we see it working out in human 
destiny. 

When we safeguard the values of days 
gone by the happiness and: richness of our 
lives are better established. 

Historic shrines are meant to cultivate 
our capacity for the appreciation of the, 
past. 

Our own State of Pennsylvania and Blair 
County are dotted with historic shrines that 
we the citizens of the Keystone State take 
pride in showing our visitors. 

Then, too, all Americans know of the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
National Cemetery; Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia; Valley Forge; the Battlefield 
at Gettysburg; the Statue of Liberty in the 
New York Harbor; Mount Vernon, the 
of George Washington; Monticello, 
home of Thomas Jefferson; and the Lincoln 
Memorial in our National Capital. 

Yes, the list of these historic shrines is 
endless. 

As a matter of fact almost every city and 
town in the United States has a shrine, @ 
statue, or a plaque which commemorates 
some event or person, which is part of our 
American tradition. 

When Americans talk about cherished 


traditions of this great Republic we rarely © 


have in mind a clear definition of the words 
we use. 

We find in them a fitting cloak for the 
emotional sentiment we feel when we hed 
them, 
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believers in the glorious traditions of : a 






great Republic. oy 
We have demonstrated that fact ats 
ing for them in various wars. 
These traditions represent the fir 





and died for since the founding of 
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January 1g 


Armistice Day, which has been celebrated 
on November 11 since 1918, has tee, 
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- webster defines the word tradition as “a 
which has prevailed as from gen- 
eration to eneration.” 

This definition is clear enough, although 
some who use the term seem not to realize 
that a tradition is a living, moving, growing 
thing, not something absolute, unalterable, 
and forever fixed. ot 

We often smile at young people who talk 
about “starting a new tradition.” 

But they are more than half right. 

The world, as Thomas Jefferson took pains 
to emphasize, belongs to the living genera- 
tion; and each new generation leaves its 
mark on the American tradition. 

qradition is not something that ended 
with Benjamin Franklin, or George Wash- 

, or James Monroe, or Abraham Lin- 
coln, or Herbert Hoover. 

Tradition is constantly 
whether we realize it or not. 

At this very moment we are part of a 
tradition that will mark the era in which we 
Te aie are two fundamental concepts of 
American tradition that I have singled out 
for discussicn with you. 

First, the character of our people. 

The character of our people is one of the 
great defenses of our Nation. 

It was a people of strong character who 
built this Nation, but only a strong people 
can be trusted with our great power, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities. 

One has only to. read the history of early 
Pennsylvania, New England, Virginia, and 
tle Middle Atlantic settlements to be im- 
pressed by this fact. 

Our forefathers were sturdy, pioneers with 
a strong sense of righteousness, justice, and 
personal integrity. At the time of the War 
of Independence the majority of the Colo- 
nists had been brought up on the funda- 
mental concepts of reverence, industry, fru- 
gality, and honesty. These concepts repre- 
sented a stern philosophy, one that was 
strong and never weak. 

The original settlers of this Nation, which 
included the English, Scotch, and Irish, were 
followed to this new Nation by freedom- 
seeking French, by Germans fleeing Prus- 
sian militarism, by Italians, Scandinavians, 
and others who saw the vision of liberty and 
opportunity. They were refugees from po- 
litical and religious oppression, but they were 
not fugitives from high moral concepts and 
disciplined religious living. , 

There was something noble and great in 
these pioneering Americans which we, on 
this Veterans’ Day need, if we are to emerge 
from the present chaos as a people worthy of 
survival. We need these stern qualities to- 
day which make character a firm alloy, com- 
pounded of human strength and divine grace, 
kindness and firmness, gentleness and rug- 
gedness, and finally, a determination to live 
for and to enforce justice. 

It is a fundamental truth that only men 
of majestic character can be trusted with 

Own destinies. Therefore it follows 


developing, 


that if our American tradition is to endure 
We need a people of strong character. 

My second emphasis is based on the prem- 
ise that we believe in the right of a republic 
tosurvive and to grow. This does not mean 
that we should spend our lives and our for- 
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atomic warfare. Frankly, it is a suicidal en- 
terprise. The death-dealing capabilities of 
atomic weapons move in a strange sphere. 
They are guilty of no geographic discrimina- 
tion. If directed at us, there will be no se- 
curity, even if we flee the city and move to 
the country. The remotest village in the 
Dakotas. or in the Carolinas, the palace on 
the banks of the Ganges, the United States 
Capitol in Washington, and the Kremlin in 
Moscow, may all be total victims of such war. 

Atomic weapons know no religious preju- 
dices. They would destroy in even measure 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant, Moslem, Hindu, 
and heathen, believers and atheists, minister 
and congregation, club, labor union, and 
fraternity member. Atomic warfare has no 
color prejudice. White groups and brown, 
black or yellow would be victims without 
partiality or preference. Nor is social posi- 
tion in life recognized by atomic warfare. 
The president of the bank. and the Union 
Square agitator, the scoundrel and the peace- 
loving citizen, the scientist and the dock 
laborer, the innocent and the guilty, all would 
be swept away. ; 

We must all be imbued with the knowl- 
edge that atomic warfare means not just 
disaster or tragedy, but in large measure, 
it means total death. 

We are now living in a moment of history 
when we must stay both alert and full of 
expectation. 

Yes, we must be alert for every avenue 
that will promote peace. 

Meanwhile we must wait, expect, promote, 
and feel sure about a grassroot movement 
toward self-preservation. 

The preservation of the human race will 
be due to mankind’s determination to dwell 
in peace with each other. 

One may be sure that even behind the Iron 
Curtain there is no group willing to die 
wholesale for a dictator’s mad scheme for 
world domination through atomic conflict. 

Throughout the last decade, all over the 
world, the oppressed have been rising to 
demand their share in life. 

This is the supreme challenge to Ameri- 
cans who not only believe in the American 
way of life, in the meaning and power of our 
Republic, but who also are grimly determined 
to prevent the world from self-destruction. 

If the American people were ever given an 
outright, clearcut opportunity to decide on 
the question of communism, they would 
promptly vote “No.” 

The truth is that the issue of communism 
has never been presented to the people in 
any honest or manly fashion. 

It is fed to us in small doses. 

Communism presents itself to us in varied 
forms of disguise. 

But communism dressed in gentleman’s 
clothing, or in any other garb, is communism 
still. 

Communism thinks of peace only in terms 
of death to our American way of life. 

Like the leopard communism cannot 
change itsspots. — 

Having returned recently from Russia, I 
know that behind the Iron Curtain there is 
no such thing as individual freedom. 

In Russia freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of thought, and every 
other freedom is denied the people. 

The dictates of the Kremlin must be 
obeyed. 

For the common people, and there are mil- 
lions of them in Russia, only one rule is cer- 
tain: They are tools of the state. 

In Russia the people are told that, liberty 
is the price of economic security. 

In reality, behind the Iron Curtain the 
great masses of the people have neither lib- 

From my own personal observations the 
Russian people are living in abject slavery 
and bound by the chains of a Communist 
dictatorship 
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In the face of the great challenge that we 
are confronted with today, can we doubt for 
1 minute that our form of government must 
survive and grow. 

How can our Republic survive and grow 
if here in the United States at its source 
and center, as citizens we cannot reconcile 
its behavior with its theories and its ideals? 

If we profoundly belieVe in the right of 
our form of government to survive and grow 
as a nation, we must stay united, utilize 
superhuman patience, and above all show 
superhuman ingenity. 

We must acquire a combination of grim 
courage and wise benevolence. 

The ultimate objective of all Americans is 
universal peace. 

In this burning desire for peace surely 
veterans who have known war firsthand de- 
sire it most. ; 

As heirs of the traditions of the American 
form of government, all Americans on this 
Veterans’ Day 1957 must rededicate them- 
selves to the ideals of this Nation. 

To those of us who are veterans, and who 
have already made sacrifices for the con- 
tinuation of the American way of life, let 
me admonish you that there are further 
sacrifices demanded in the race for our sur- 
vival as a nation. 

In this connection let me repeat the warn- 
ing of a great American, our President 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose 100th birthday 
anniversary is commemorated this year. 

Teddy Roosevelt said: “The things that 
will destroy America are prosperity at any 
price, peace at any price, the love of soft 


living, and the get-rich-quick theory of 
life.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, that warning 


sounded by Teddy Roosevelt over 50 years 
ago is a grim prediction of the challenge this 
Nation faces today in the batle for survival. 

If Teddy Roosevelt were alive today he 
would condemn those who are using pertisan 
politics to advance their own interests, and 
at the expense of the Nation as a whole, 
and at a time when national unity was never 
at a greater premium. 

He would remind us of our lack of national 
defense at Pearl Harbor in 1941 and again in 
Korea in 1950. 

Even though we were unprepared at that 
time, all Americans united in support of the 
President of the United States, and petty 
partisan politics were consigned to the na- 
tional ashcan. 

Today our great Republic is again at the 
crossroads cf its destiny. 

This means that the crying need of the 
hour is not carping criticism but the tradi- 
tional national unity for which this Nation 
is noted in time of national peril. 

Therefore let me conclude my remarks by 
makng an earnest appeal to organizations 
such as yours in demanding that the de- 
cisions which concern the security of this 
Nation be removed from the political arena 
and decided in the good old American tradi- 
tion of patriotism and love of country. 

Let me add that as a united nation we can 
successfully meet any crisis; but, mark you, 
if we are torn asunder by political bickering 
we are virtually writing our own ticket for 
national ruin. 





The Case of the Seven Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today.re- 
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ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrecorpD a mono- 
graph entitled ““‘The Case of the Seven 
Lies,” in answer to a leaflet which I in- 
serted m the Appendix of the REcorD on 
August 21, 1957, at page A6893 at the 
request of antivivisectionists. 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE OF THE SEVEN LIES 


NHEA VERSION 


This experiment was the project of Mag- 
nus I. Gregerson and Walter S. Root, of the 
Department of Physiology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. They reported on it in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Physiology, volume 148, dated 
January 1947, pages 98 through 123. 

On a great many occasions—but especially 
during the first World War—doctors treating 
human patients noticed a reduction in blood 
volume during the development of shock. It 
was this observation, made in Flanders’ Field, 
which caused doctors to realize that trans- 
fusions should be given in shock cases. 

However, Gregerson and Root decided that 
it would be interesting to watch blood vol- 
ume drop in dogs as a result of shock. It 
should be noted that they knew at the outset 
that blood volume could be expected to drop 
in shock cases. In this experiment, Greger- 
son and Root were not searching for a means 
of preventing shock. They were not search- 
ing for any details as to the proper adminis- 
tration of plasma. They were not searching 
for a cure for anything in particular. They 
were intent merely upon shocking dogs by 
means of a procedure which neither man 
nor dog very well could be expected to en- 
counter in ordinary living. : 

The surgical part of this experiment was 
very simple. The dog was strapped down. 
He was given a very light administration of 
ether—apparently enough to make his 
struggles ineffective, but, according to Greg- 
erson and Root, not ehough to blot out his 
sense of feel. To use their own words: “Al- 
though we were able to produce fatal shock 
consistently in a high percentage of the ani- 
mals, we never eliminated the element of 
feel.” 

Protective hair covering over the dogs’ hind 
legs was removed with clippers. Then a 
raw-hide mallet was brought into play. 
Each dog received from 700 to 1,000 blows on 
each of his hind legs. Perhaps it would 
be well to let the vivisectors tell this part 
of it in their own words: “The contusions 
(injuries) produced marked swellings and 
hemorrhage into the tissues. The swelling 
extended into the flank and groin. The first 
few hundred blows usually caused a greater 
degree of swelling than did the later blows.” 

The ether, never given in any great 
amount, was stopped as soon as the beating 
was finished. The dog was allowed to get 
up, if he could, on his mashed hind legs. 

Of 30 dogs treated in this fashion, 25 
died—but first they lived, for periods ranging 
from a bit less than 1 hour to 9 hours and 
21 minutes. 

Numerous interesting observations were 
made: Dogs able to survive for less than 244 
hours panted and gasped. An injured dog, 
allowed to drink water, immediately vomited. 
When death was near, the animals frequently 
twitched. These are the contributions to 
scientific Knowledge made by the vivisectors 
Gregerson and Root. 

It-has been noted that of 30 dogs, 25 died 
within less than 10 hours. But what of the 
other five? 

They were brought back to the vivisection 
room the following day to be beaten again. 
Three of them died the moment they were 
Placed once more upon ‘the vivisection 
board. Apparently they died of terror. Here 
is the way the vivisectors express it: “* * * 


we have seen three dogs which survived 
shock suddenly expire the following day when 
they were again placed upon the animal 
board. We do not know how great a role this 
may play in our experiments” (the placing 
of the animals on the board, that is). 

The vivisectors give no clue as to the 
ultimate fate of the surviving dogs in this 
experiment. 


SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By Dr. Walter S. Root) 


The NHEA pamphlet attacking or ex- 
periment contains seven lies. The first of 
these appears in the title. The experiment 
was not conducted to demonstrate known 
characteristics of shock. In 1941 when the 
experiment took place, certain vital ques- 
tions about the mechanisms of shock were 
unanswered. 

At that time there was still considerable 
controversy as to whether or not a general 
reduction in blood volume occurred in cases 
of shock. Some held that blood and plasma 
loss in the area of injury was sufficient to 
produce secondary shock. How much blood 
volume loss would be fatal in cases of sec- 
ondary shock was another unknown factcr, 
as was the validity of dye dilution methods 
of measuring blood volume. 

The other six lies are scattered through- 
out the body of the pamphlet. For one, we 
were not intent merely upon shocking dogs 
by unusual procedures. The method we 
used was selected because it produced a 
condition in dogs identical in every respect 
with secondary shock in humans. 

The dogs were given light anesthesia 
which is very different from a light admin- 
istration of anesthetic. The writer of the 
NHEA pamphlet is evidently ignorant of the 
term’s correct meaning. There are four 
planes of anesthesia and a number of sub- 
planes. Living creatures in the first and 
second planes of anesthesia are capable of 
struggle and are not sufficiently anesthetized 
for the purpose of experiment or operation. 
They must be at the beginning of the third 
plane, or surgical anesthesia where there is 
no struggle or sensation of pain. This is 
known as light anesthesia. 

* It would appear from the NHEA pamphlet 
that the dogs felt the hammer blows (ac- 
tually a rawhide mallet). The statements 
about feel have been removed from context 
and distorted in such a way as to seemingly 
refer to the sensations of the animals. We 
stated clearly that no two persons could ever 
produce exactly the same degree of trauma 
or shock. The sense of feel referred to was 
that of the scientist administering the blows. 

In experimental work involving living ani- 
mals, the question of whether the animals 
experience pain is always raised. The severe- 
ly wounded almost universally state that 
they do not immediately experience pain. 
Medical records are replete with testimony 
involving shock at the time of injury or some 
hours later. Pain is never mentioned. Dogs, 
like humans, seem incapable of pain when 
in secondary shock. None of the dogs used 
in our study showed signs which could be 
interpreted as indications of pain. 

The dogs were not taken back to the treat- 
ment room to be beaten again, as stated in 
the pamphiet. They showed no evidence of 
terror, nor is it clear why they would be ex- 
pected to die had they shown such signs. 
Neither could the dogs have been in either 
terror or pain when they recovered from the 
anesthetic. Three of the dogs did die when 
placed on the treatment board. This is in 
accord with observations made on human 
beings ‘in shock. Placement in unnatural 
positions (supine) often precipitated death. 

Our study was carried out at the 
of the subcommittee on shock of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. With this 
Nation about to enter into a worldwide con- 
flict, it was imperative that answers to un- 
satisfactory questions about traumatic shock 
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be found. The experiment established that 
the disputed dye-dilution method for mea. 
uring plasma volume was valid; that muce 

injury severe enough to produce a ae 4 








































































cent or more loss of plasma volume in 
produces a shock and that this shock is fatal; 
and that the blood volume is reduced at, or 
shortly after, injury and remains unchanged 
for several hours. 





Federal Reclamation Projects — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; January 8, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the Sep. 
tember issue of Nation’s Business con- 
tained a vicious and unjustified attack 
on Federal reclamation projects, pre- 
senting a purely negative picture of the 
reclamation program, conveniently over- 
looking any positive benefits which ac- 
crue to the national economy as a re- 
sult of the construction of economically 
sound conservation projects. Mr, Earl 
Coe, chairman of the Columbia Basin 
Commission, has made an excellent 
statement concerning this matter, 

Mr. Coe’s statement follows: 

The September issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, a publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, carried a severe at- 
tack on the Federal reclamation projects 
which are bringing great wealth to the en- 
tire Nation. 

The Columbia Basin Commission takes 
this opportunity to answer these unwar- 
ranted charges which have been fostered by 
eastern interests and specifically were spon- 
sored by 17 Members of Congress who his- 
torically have been violently opposed to rec- 
lamation in the Western States. The article 
was based on information compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress for the 17 Members of Congress. 
In no way, however, does it represent the 
opinion of Congress toward Federal ret- 
lamation. ’ 

In fact, 8 members of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the House 
committee most directly connected with 
the authorization of Federal reclamation 
projects, have denounced the article, which 
is titled “The Case Against Federal Recla- 
mation.” In a statement issued at the Na 
tional Reclamation Association convention in 
Phoenix, Ariz., November 7, 1957, the 
members of the House committee declared 
the report conveyed to the Nation a “dit 
torted, biased, and one-sided picture of Fed- 
eral reclamation.” é 

In making this attack, those who com 
piled the Nation’s Business story failed © 
give any consideration to the tremendous 
benefits that have accrued to the onto 
tion by the bringing of water to the a 
West se 





As we know so well in the State of Wash 
ington and the Columbia Basin, not 
farms being brought into production, but 
wealth of the communities in the 
has increased tremendously with the adven! 
of irrigation. Crops in the Columbia Basin 
project in 1956 had a gross value in 19560 
$22,413,000. : 4 , 
This was with less than one-third of @* 
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erty values, new industry and thriving 
Mperessed tax returns to the Federal 
Treasury from reclamation areas of the West 
more than offset the Federal investment in 
these projects made since the Reclamation 
Act of 1902 was enacted by Congress. 

By an investment of $2.9 billion in Fed- 
eral reclamation since 1902, the Nation has 
added $1 billion each year to the production 
of needed farm commodities, an increment 
to the health and wealth of the entire Na- 
tion. In the same period of time, the recla- 
mation projects of the West and the areas 
they support have paid nearly $5 billion in 
Federal taxes. These tax payments come 
from a broadened tax base which would not 
exist if it had not been for reclamation. 

The article in Nation’s Business makes the 
bald conclusion: 

“Reclamation does not pay for itself * * *.” 
The statement on its face is not true. Un- 
like many Federal-works programs which 
penefit the entire Nation, 93 percent of the 
funds appropriated for reclamation projects 
are reimbursable. At the present time re- 
payment is 99 percent on schedule. There 
is no other water resource development pro- 
gram in the United States, or in the world, 
where actual cash repayments even approach 
93 cents on the dollar as they do in recla- 
mation. — 

Reclamation funds come frém public-land 
sales, oil royalties, and project payments by 
the settlers. 

There is no subsidy of taxpayers’ money 
for reclamation as is so frequently charged. 
Funds now accruing in the United States 
reclamation fund from nontax sources ex- 
ceed the annual appropriations for the non- 
interest-bearing costs allocated to irriga- 
tion. 

Today, the Nation is losing agricultural 
lands at a rate of more than 1 million acres 
per year. When it is completed, the Columbia 
Basin project will serve an estimated 1,- 
029,000 acres—enough to replace only the 
farmland being lost to new homes, industries, 
and highways in 1 year. 

. Our Nation’s population is increasing at a 
tate of almost 3 million per year. By 1975, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, our 
Nation will have a population of at least 
228 million persons. It requires 25 years 
or more to bring a reclamation project into 
Production. By 1975, the Columbia Basin 
project will be contribyting greatly to the 
increased need for food and fiber of the 
people of the Nation. 

The charge is made that reclamation proj- 
ects contribute to crops which are in sur- 
Plus. The fact, however, is that of the 
basic crops under Federal price supports 
reclamation projects produce only a small 
fraction of the total. Latest figures show 


- that four commodities—corn, wheat, upland 


cotton, and tobacco—comprise 87 percent of 
the price-support program in financial out- 
lay by the Government and in the inven- 
tory of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Reclamation farms produce no tobacco. 
They produce 4 percent of the total corn 
crop and only .04 percent of the price-sup- 
Ported corn. They produce 1.98 percent of 
the total wheat crop and .46 percent of 
pt, Price-supported wheat. They produce 
83 percent of the upland cotton and .69 
he the price-supported portion of 
In fact, irrigated lands take much acre- 
age out of these price-supporetd staple crops 
and turn it into specialty crops such as vege- 
; and fruit which stand on their own 
eet in the markets of the Nation. 
tinenett-to-cost ratios and economic jus- 
; for reclamation projects come in 


fi . 
‘that have by Nation’s Business, Projects 


been authorized are good, sound 
a nts of Federal funds in the future 
our Nation. They are , ec 


Each project is subjected to critical scru- 
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tiny by the local people, the State agencies, 
the Federal agencies, and the committees of 
both Houses of Congress. 

We know well in the Columbia Basin how 
every facet of the project has been held up 
to the light of engineering and economic 
standards in every step of the long process 
to obtain authorization and appropriations. 

There is no other expenditure of Federal 
funds which receives such an annual crit- 
ical review by Congress, even though the 
Bureau of Reclamation appropriation repre- 
sents a little more than one-quarter of 1 
percent of the total national budget. 

Finally, the Nation’s Business article raises 
the age-eld cry of socialism in an effort 
to brand Federal reclamation’ in the eyes 
of the Nation. This may please the pub- 


‘lication’s eastern readers. 


But just ask a Columbia Basin settler or 
a small-business man in a community in 
the project if he things his farm or enter- 
prise was spawned by socialism. His answer 
is likely to be a punch in the questioners’ 
eye. / 
Reclamation has come through these at- 
tacks before. With determination and the 
stick together spirit they have always dem- 
onstrated, the people of the reclamation 
acres of the State will continue to demon- 
strate the value of their projects to the 
entire Nation. 

The Columbia Basin Commission intends 
as in the past to be in the forefront of the 
effort which will keen reclamation in our 
area moving forward on schedule. 





Tight Money Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the year 1957 the Federal Reserve 
Board rapidly—and in my opinion reck- 
lessly—applied the tight money policy to 
the economy of the United States. Again 
Members of Congress called attention to 
the dangers which the policy invited. As 
a result, we are now in a recession. Un- 
employment -is at its highest point in 8 
years. Farm problems which have been 
severe have been made worse and the 
trek of farm families away from the 
farms where they can no longer make a 
living has been increased. 

Housing construction, one of the 
greatest of the employers of labor, hit a 
postwar low in 1957. Capital expansion 
of industry is down. In many commu- 
nities necessary schools could not be 
built. More and more small businesses 
have gone to thé wall. In the last five 


- months or more billions of dollars have 


been cut from the value of stocks listed 
on the stock exchanges. 

The Federal Reserve System has made 
one belated cut in the rediscount rate. I 
notice recently that the interest rate on 
prime commercial paper has been re- 
duced one small notch. Yet the basic 
interest rates have not come down 
enough nor fast enough to undo the 
damage which the tight money policy 
caused last year. 

It is time, in my judgment, for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
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serve System to admit that it went too’ 
far and too fast in committing this Na- 
tion to a system of scarce and high- 
priced money. 

It has never seemed to me that the 
basic causes of the inflation which we 
have been going through would be cured . 
by any tight-money policy. This has 
been proved by recent events. Money 
has been made tight and costly yet prices 
have not come down. On the contrary 
they have rapidly increased. 

I doubt that there is a Member of the 
House who has returned to Washington 
free of concern about the current reces- 
sion and its effect on the people the coun- 
try over. In this connection I wish to 
quote briefly from an article by Richard 
A. Lester,. professor of economics at 
Princeton University. In discussing the 
proposals by labor unions for wage in- 
creases this year as a tonic against reces- 
sion, Professor Lester has this to say, and 
I quote: 

To organized labor, wage increases are 
taken as an economic cure-all for almost 
everything. The recent AFL-CIO conven- 
tion passed a resolution declaring that “the 
very fact of an economic slackening makes it 
doubly imperative that unions gain sizable 
wage increases to bolster consumer buying 
power” and stimulate an upturn in the econ- 
omy. That negotiation of substantial boosts 
for labor would prevent and overcome a reces- 
sion like the current one is, however, ques- 
tionable. The growth of consumption has 
been a rather steady factor in our postwar 
economy. The big spurts and relapses have 
occurred mainly in capital outlays—for new 
plants and equipment, manufacturers’ in- 
ventories, and housing. The high-interest, 
tight-money policy, badly overdone in the 
past year, has been particularly destructive 
here. And changing the tight-money policy 
is therefore likely to be a better cure than 
boosting wages. 


This is the opinion of a seasoned ex- 
pert. I commend it to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. I 
suggest the times and the economic sit- 
uation of the Nation demand a slacken- 
ing of this “destructive” and ‘“‘badly over- 
done” tight-money policy. It is within 
the power of the Federal Reserve Board 
to bring down interest rates at any time it 
pleases. That time is right now. 





The Case of the Medieval Instrument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


a OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a mono- 
graph entitled “The Case of the Medie- 
val Instrument,” in answer to a leaflet 
which I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp on August 21, 1957 at page A6899 
at the request of anti-vivisectionists. 

There being no objection the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


. 
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THE CASE OF THE MEDIEVAL INSTRUMENT 
NHEA VERSION 


In vivisectional circles, there is a standard 
piece of laboratory equipment called the 
Blalock press. The Blalock press looks 
like an implement used in a medieval tor- 
ture chamber. Indeed, its operation is simi- 
lar to the operation of the boot and the iron 
maiden, two of the torture devices used in 
the ages before men had become intelligent 
enough to begin working out the modern 
concepts of ordinary decency. 

The series of experiments presently under 
consideration was reported in the Journal 
of Clinical Investigation, volume 24, No. 
2, dated March 1945, the slow deaths of 
literally hundreds of animals are described 
by the Vivisectors Renato A. Ricca, K. Fink, 
Leonard I. Katzin, and Stafford L. Warren, 
all of the department of radiology, Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, Rochester, N. Y. 

The reason these hundreds of fleshcrush- 
ing experiments were performed is that the 
four vivisectors wanted to prove that other 
vivisectors had not been performing still 
other fieshcrushing operations with suffi- 
cient accuracy and attention to detail. They 
set forth that changes in ordinary room 
temperature alter the speed at which dogs 
die under the Blalock press; and they s 
that these changes in temperature “in- 
fluence or control the outcome.” 

Throughout the experiments, the vivi- 
sectors are intent on this point—that room 
temperature changes the times at which ani- 
mals die of torture and shock. The vivi- 
sectors seem little interested in making any 
other point. 

The Blalock press is what its name sug- 
gests. It is somewhat similar to an ancient 
printing press in which one opposing face 
descends upon its mate by means of a screw 
arrangement. But the faces of the Blalock 
press are not smooth. Instead they are 
equipped with two rows of dull steel teeth. 
This mechanical jaw is scientifically clamped 
together at measured pressures ranging from 
500 to 4,000 pounds. In general, the vivi- 
sectors Ricca, Fink, Katzin, and Warren bit 
into their dogs’ hind legs at a pressure of 
1 ton. 

But in no case was anesthesia given dur- 
ing the last hour—and of course none was 
given in the later hours when the animal 
lay dying as a result of his ordeal. 

On pages 149-151 the vivisectors discuss 
additional flesh-crushing inflicted upon 97 
rabbits, half of which were given no an- 
esthetic whatever. The only point gleaned 
from this mass adventure into pain was that 
normal temperature aids survival—an idea 
which begins to grow tiresome by repetition. 

But there is one point which should be 
borne in mind concerning so much atten- 
tion paid via so much agony to the above 
remarks concerning room temperature and 
shock. It is this: The findings of the vivi- 
sectors Ricca, Fink, Katzin, and Warren dis- 
agree absolutely with other findings by 
other vivisectors working along the same 
lines and making their reports in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Experimental 
Biology and Medicine and in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By Kay Fink and Dr. Stafford L. Warren) 


Often under a bombed building, a 
wrecked automobile or train, trapped vic- 
tims are found with crushed bones and 
gashed, mangied flesh. They may bleed to 
death before they can be extricated, their 
open wounds may become seriously infected, 
or they may develop a peculiar and often 
fatal condition which has come to be known 
as shock. Occasionally, however, rescue 
workers find a victim who is apparently un- 
injured except for the fact that an arm or 
leg is pinned under the wreckage. In such 
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cases, after the initial pain has subsided, 
the victim may remain in excellent spirits, 
smoking, eating, drinking, for many hours, 
only to go into shock and die shortly after 
being released in 
measures. 

With World War II the handling of shock 
due to hemorrhage and trauma suddenly be- 
came an exceedingly important medical 
problem. Medical scientists all over the 
country dropped their research projects to 
join in a concerted effort to provide quickly 
better means for. combating shock.. Our 
project was one of more than 20 under 
contracts recommended by the Committee 
on Medical Research of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. The re- 
sults. were not published until 1945, but the 
data were available in 1942 and 1943. 

The Blalock press was carefully designed 
to put a constant, reproducible pressure on 
the leg muscles of the dog without the 
crushing of bones, the grinding, tearing, and 
cutting of flesh, the hemorrhage, and the 
open weunds that occur when humans are 
trapped in wreckage. It has two rows of 
wooden grooves and ridges, arranged to 
avoid the bone and carefully rounded and 
smoothed so that the muscle could be 
pressed and circulation shut off without 
cutting the skin. 
steel teeth have a better effect on readers, 
but rather than being a device to produce 
a maximum of torture, the Blalock press was 
actually patterned after a clinical condition 
which often appears so mild when it occurs 
in unanesthetized humans that it is almost 
impossible to believe that the victim may 
die of shock shortly after rescue. 

The animals were kept completely anes- 
thetized while the press was being adjusted 
and the limb was growing numb. They were 
allowed to recover from the anesthetic just 
before removal of the press initiated the 
shock syndrome, for anesthesia was known 
to cause an unpredictable degree of intensi- 
fication of shock. Generally, the leg re- 
mained numb throughout the experiment, 
and did not appear te cause acute pain. If 
it had seemed possible to obtain the needed 
data while using anesthesia throughout the 
entire experiment, we would naturally have 
preferred that course. Similarly, we would 
prefer that all military and civilian casual- 
ties of bombing raids could be anesthetized 
just before being pinned under a falling 
structure and could be kept under anesthesia 
until they had recovered. Unfortunately, 
the bombing victim cannot be given pre- 
liminary anesthesia, and experiment and 
clinical experience has taught that he must 
not be given anesthesia as shock develops. 


The pamphlet author expresses horror that 
the experiments are carried out under care- 
fully standardized conditions, with measured 
pressure on the leg muscle. Anyone ds well- 
versed as he pretends to be would know that 
one of the best ways of attacking a complex 
phenomenon is to attempt to standardize 
conditions which might be expected to affect 
the results. Inadequate standardization can 
greatly retard progress or completely prevent 
solution of the problem under study. 

The data obtained in regard to the bene- 
ficial effect of room temperatures, together 
with related data collected in other labora- 
tories, led to an actual reversal of the pre- 
viously accepted procedure of warming the 
shocked patient. These findings were of 
particular significance on the steaming Pa- 
cific island battlefields, and jury-rigged re- 
frigeration units were quickly and success- 
fully pressed into service there. The experi- 
mental and clinical experience now leave 
little doubt that the difference between high 
and low environmental or body temperatures 
in shock can amount to the difference be- 
tween life and death. 


The rabbits were used to check the effect 


of environmental temperature on shock in , 


spite of therapeutic 


Perhaps the words dull . 
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a-different species, an essential step if relly 
were to be extended to humans. This was 
not ‘a flesh-crushing experiment, for the 
shock was produced in this case by applying 
and later releasing a tourniquet. Ajj 
rabbits in our early experiments wer 
anesthetized during the application of the 
tourniquet, but it was soon noted that the 
rabbits showed very little evidence of 
under light anesthesia, and then with even 
no anesthesia at all, so that this type of ex. 
periment was used to obtain further ¢gp. 
trolled data on the effect of anesthesia in. 
shock. 

We haven't been able to find those 
which disagree absolutely with our results, 
We are nevertheless aware that experimen. 
tally determined facts often appear to dis. 
agree, and that such apparent disagreements 
frequently are valuable indications ‘that 
there remain important uncontrolled ang 
undetected variable factors. 


Fa 





Address by Harry A. Bullis, Chairman 
of the Board, General Mills, Inc., Re. 
garding the Economic Po‘icy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I received - 


a copy of an address by Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc., given before the fourth annual 
press symposium of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 15, 1957. I 
think it is a most timely and indeed a 
very informative address. One para- 
graph of the address which attracted my 
particular attention was this: 

The next important step lies in the area. 
of the Federal budget. In this budget we 
have an element of great strength, largely 
because the Federal “Government has pur- 
sued reasonably conservative policies. When 
the Second World War ended, the national 
debt was $279 billion. Today it is $275 
billion. Yet in the interval, the gross na- 
tional production of our economy has il- 
creased from $209 billion in 1946 to & 
billion in 1957. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous condi 
that the address be printed in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gearing Economic Po.icy To THE Crisis — 
Berore Us 






(By Harry A. Bullis, chathman of the Sal 


General Mills, Inc.) 


In this time of world political crisis, 
in the United States should ask oursel 
oueesing. seems: Have we permitted 

line, our continental ! 
pl and our ‘intercontinental bo 
to become a sort of Maginot line that 
lulled us into a false sense of sec 
Should we not take the offensive tor 
leadership in science and rocket we 
the eyes of the world? Is not the k 
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rf our answer to these last questions be 
afirmative, it is again time for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to rely ‘more 
neavily than ever before on the productive 
dynamics and genius of American industry. 
Our industrial production and know-how 
can’ assist the Nation to do those things 
which will continue our leadership and will 
insure our survival in this modern age of 


oa net result of all this is that the 
nt business slump will probably be of 

limited duration. It is interesting to note 

the extent to which the breathing period in 

our economy was misjudged only last sum- 

mer. In fact, as recently as last month 

yiews were expressed that inflation was our 
test concern. 

When World War II ended, about 90 per- 
cent of our economists predicted that eco- 
nomic recession would follow the war’s end. 
What else could happen when the United 
States would cut back substantially on its 
$100 billion a year spending on the war? 

What were the three factors which brought 
the economy through with less than a 1 

t decline in the gross national pro- 
duction? The first of these was the wartime 
doubling in total incomes. As a@ result, the 
women of America could spend $2 where 
they previously had spent only $1. 

Next, liquid savings were increased by $225 
billion, and thus we were all able to buy 
both out of increased capital and out of in- 
creased income. 

Finally, there was the pent-up accumu- 
lated starved demand representing the long 
list of goods the consuming public wanted. 
Our doubled incomes and our accumulated 
savings now rushed in to fill the void 


created by the drop in military spending. | 


We had a business boom instead of a re- 
cession. 
* Why are we today where we are? 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 


We have not had a hopeless “creeping in- 
flation” during the entire past 10-year pe- 
riod. Starting with the end of the postwar 
1947-48 boom, which was caused by the re- 
lease of the wartime “suppressed inflation,” 
we first had a 4 percent decline in the con- 
sumer price index. This occurred from Au- 
gust 1948 to February 1950 and has been 
almost forgotten. Yet the magnitude of that 
price deflation amounted to nearly three- 
quarters of all the price rise we have had in 
the recent period of inflation, which was’a 
5% percent rise in the cost of living from 
March 1956 to September 1957. 

From 1951 to early 1956, we had what 
some economists have characterized as about 
the most stable price level period the United 
States has ever known. In this entire pe- 
riod hourly wages rose over 20 percent, but 
the — price index rose less than 4 
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expenditures by industry for plant and 
equipment, together with increasing con- 
sumer demand, has lost its pushing power. 
Many people are now more fearful of defia- 
tion and depression than they are of infla- 
tion. 

With conditions as they are and the out- 
look uncertain, how can economic policies 
be geared to the economic outlook? 


FINANCIAL AND GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


The first step, lowering the rediscount rate, 
has already been taken by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities. In this way they have 
told us that interest rates have reached their 
peak and that money is accumulating. 
Liquidation of loans and reduced demand 
for money are combining to create easier 
conditions in the money market. Easier 
money rates should have a substantial effect 
on the housing and construction industry 
and also on the sales of consumer durables, 
such as automobiles. 

Control over the money supply should be 
geared to the needs of the economy and the 
fiscal authorities should reinforce the easier 
money policy by such measures as are appro- 
priate. 

The next important step lies in the area of 
the Federal budget. In this budget we have 
an element of great strength, largely because 
the Federal Government has pursued reas- 
onably conservative policies. When the sec- 
ond World War ended, the national debt was 
$279 billion. Today it is $275 billion. Yet 
in the interval, the gross national production 
of our economy has increased from $209 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $435 billion in 1957. 

Furthermore, since the 1955 fiscal year, re- 
ceipts of the Federal budget have risen from 
$60.4 billion to an estimated $73.5 billion in 
the present fiscal year. This increase is 
largely the product of economic growth in- 
duced as a result of the $7.4 billion tax re- 
duction which became effective January 1, 
1954. This tax reduction counteracted the 
cut in defense expenditures after the Korean 
truce, and brought about so strong a recov- 
ery in the economy that we moved from a 
$4.2 billion budget deficit in 1955 to an esti- 
mated $1.5 billion budget surplus in the 
present fiscal year. This is remarkable prog- 
ress. The rise in revenues in the budget was 
$13.1 billion, while the rise in budget expen- 
ditures was only $7.4 billion. 

The Federal budget is not only an instru- 
ment for our protection when defense and 
war needs arise, but it is also an instrument 
for the protection of our economy in peace. 
As soon as we can determine the needs for 
additional military outlays for guided mis- 
siles, we shall be able to find out which policy 
is most appropriate—an increase in budget 
outlays for defense purposes, or a decrease in 
budget revenues to be induced by a cut in 
taxes. Either of these two policies which is 


finally adopted, or even a combination of the 


two, will be stimulating to the economy. 

The increases in defense spending should 
be compensated as far as possible by reduc- 
tions in nonmilitary sections of the budget. 
A balanced budget is highly desirable, but it 
should not be a fetish if national security 
would be threatened thereby, or economic 
growth inhibited. 

Clearly, economic growth rather than fi- 
nancial or fiscal parsimony is the solution 
now to our double problem of increasing the 
base of defense outlays for new weapons and 
producing the economic expansion which will 
recreate high productive employment and 
continue a balance budget. Our eyes 
should be on economic growth, rather than 
on the fiscal outcome of the budget per se. 
If we do not take the broader view, we will be 
penny wise and pound foolish and we could 
lose $100 of output gain while saving 
y in the fiscal area. 
if tax reductions are not possible, 
is urgent need for tax reform. The 
t tax laws place a premium on spend- 
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ing instead of saving, with the result that 
economic development is distorted. Tax 
rates should be adjusted to encourage sav- 
ing and risk taking by capital. 

The outlook for foreign trade is not clear 
but there will probably be some decline in 
exports, especially to European countries 
which are not strong financially and which 
have a shortage of dollar exchange. There- 
fore, it is important that foreign trade be 
liberalized and reciprocal trade agreements 
encouraged. The General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) should be given 
wholehearted support. 

In the foreign area also, our Government 
should be prepared to offer appropriate fi- 
nancial aid to our allies and to certain needy 
nations. To curtail such aid where it is 
necessary, could easily create situations call- 
ing for much heavier expenditures later on. 

The Employment Act of 1946 requires that 
the Government maintain conditions of 
maximum employment and purchasing 
power. If unemployment increases ma- 
terially, it is therefore incumbent upon gov- 
ernment to take action which will stimulate 
employment. At the same time, it is equally 
important that purchasing power be main- 
tained. To this end, the Government should 
make every effort to check the wage price 
spiral. Part of the responsibility falls on 
the shoulders of unions which seek wage 
increases greater than average increases in 
productivity and which must be passed on 
in higher prices. The recent statement of 
Richard T. Gray, president of the AFL-CIO 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, asking construction workers to aban- 
don their fight for wage increases next year, 
was evidence that some unions are giving 
heed to such responsibility. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS 


In a period of economic uncertainty, busi- 
nessmen have definite responsibilities. It 
is important that we do our utmost to keep 
prices stable. To that end, we should im- 
prove cost controls and production tech- 
niques. We should resist unwarranted wage 
demands. We should remember that the 
customer is king and that he is becoming 
more discriminating in his purchases. 

We of the industry must not only produce 
the things that the customer needs and 
wants, but we must also tell the consumer 
about them. Therefore sales and promo- 
tional efforts should be increased. 

Although our technology has not de- 
veloped sputniks, it has given the American 
people the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. Industry should step 
up its research and developments programs, 
so as to come forth with new products and 
new procedures. We can have both rockets 
and new products. 

Most important, businessmen should not 
permit themselves to become victims of psy- 
chological fears. We should avoid excessive 
retrenchment in our buying programs, but 
rather we should schedule purchases on a 
reasonable basis. We should continue ‘to 
carry out our long-range plans for moderniz- 
ing our plants and equipment and for expan- 
sion to meet future needs of a growing popu- 
lation. We should encourage foreign trade 
and foreign investment. 

POSITIVE FACTORS 


As we look forward to 1958, there are a 
number of positive factors which should be 
given weight. I have already mentioned 
easier money conditions which wil! help to 
stimulate home building and automobile 
sales. 

Consumer spending is still at a high level 
in the face of increased unemployment ani 
a shorter workweek. 

Population continues to grow and the de- 
mand for food, clothing and other consumer 
goods is bound to increase. People are sav- 
ing more, preparing for the time when they 
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will purchase a new home or a new Car, 
Accumulation of demand for consumer dura- 
bles will have to be filled sometime, 

Although recent surveys indicate that in- 
dustrial spending for plant and equipment 
in 1958 will be 7 percent lower than in 1957, 
it will still be an impressive figure of nearly 
$35 billion. There is a constant demand for 
capital equipment in certain industries, such 
as the utilities and petroleum. There is 
still need for more new schools and public 
buildings. The building of new highways 
must go on. Expenditures for military pur- 
poses will be increased. 

The effect of increased military spending 
on the economy will depend largely on the 
state of the budget—whether it is balanced, 
or not. If the budget is unbalanced in ang 
large degree, we could easily have a resump- 
tion of inflation. Our economy has so many 
built-in safeguards against recession that it 
is inclined to have an inflationary bias, and 
a large increase in military spending could 
start the inflationary spiral again, if it in- 
volves deficit financing. 

It is quite possible that effective radar 
defense against intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, defense z.gainst submarines launch- 
ing long-range missiles, development of in- 
terception techniques, and the whole field of 
rocketry, missile development and space ex- 
perimentation, may cost many more billions 
than anyone now imagines. Although the 
increase in military spending may be only 
$2 or $3 billion next year, the program is 
almost sure to expand as the years go by. 
At first such expenditures would tend to 
affect only a limited segment of our econ- 
omy, but it would spread as expenditures are 
stepped up. 

BOLD PLANS NEEDED 


We need bold plans to meet the double 
crisis of the threat typified by sputnik and 
the threat of an economic recession. Noth- 
ing but bold plans ever won an offensive 
action. We must take action against the 
double threat. Only by taking adequate ac- 
tion, can we remain strong in both the mili- 
tary and economic sectors of our national 
life. It is failure to take adequate action 
which spells defeat. 

The fact that the rate of economic ex- 
pansion has slowed up does not mean that 
our economic machinery is no longer effi- 
cient. It simply means that some parts of 
the economy have been moving ahead too 
fast and that they must pause a little for 
the others to catch up. We were fearful of 
impending récetsion in 1949 and again in 
1954. In both instances, we were able to 
take effective measures to restore a better, 
balance and to move ahead. 

Even if the gross national product in the 
fourth quarter of 1957 does not rise ma- 
terially above the $439 billion rate of the 
third quarter, the total for the year will be 
about $435 billion. This will be the highest 
year in history and $20 billion above the 
$414.7 billion of 1956. After allowing for 
the price increases which took place during 
the year, physical production of goods and 
services is still substantially above 1956. In 
my opinion, total production of goods and 
services will be even higher in 1958. 

I am optimistic about the prospects for 
the coming year if we take intelligent, ag- 
gressive steps of policy to meet the current 
crisis. I believe that we have more power, 
if we will but use it, to stop an economic 
recession than we have to curb safely the 
threat of inflation. 

We may expect some sagging in economic 
activity during the next few months, but 
that is no reason for gloom or loss of con- 
fidence. Now is the time for businessmen 
to show their strength, to take any set- 
backs in stride and to meet competition with 
increased empo.sis on selling, ad 
and sound merchandising of quality prod- 
ucts. As businessmen, we cannot afford to 
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lose confidence because of temporary ad- 
verse conditions when we know that the 
next decade will bring us tremendous op- 
portunities for economic service to a grow- 
ing country. 





The Case of the Shocked Dogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a mono- 
graph entitled ‘““‘The Case of the Shocked 
Dogs,” in answer to a leaflet which I in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp on 
August 21, 1957, at page A6902 at the 
request of antivivisectionists. 

There being no objection the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tue CASE OF THE SHOCKED Docs 
THE NHEA VERSION 


This procedure was reported in the Jour- 
nal of Clinical Investigation, volume 23, No. 
5, dated September 1944, pages 731 through 
741. The vivisectors making the report were 
Jacob Fine, Howard A. nk, and Arnold 
M. Seligman, of the Surgical Research De- 
partment, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, and 
the Department of Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School. 

During the First World War, doctors began 
to realize that whole blood transfusions, or 
plasma transfusions, ought to be adminis- 
tered in shock cases. They began giving 
transfusions more and more, and the success 
of that therapy was so marked that, by the 
time World War II came along, all doctors 
were agreed that transfusions should be 
given at once in all shock cases. That point 
was decided. Everybody was in accord on 
it. The writer of this commentary, for 
example, learned it—not in medical school— 
but when he was a boy of 13, attending a 
Boy Scout first-aid class in the early 1920’s. 

Apparently the vivisectors Fine, Frank, 
and Seligman were not satisfied. 

They decided to throw a number of dogs 
into fatal shock in order to study the ben- 
efits of plasma transfusions. Their method 
of throwing dogs into shock was to take 
heavy walled rubber tubing and twist 5 or 
6 turns of it around a dog’s thigh, pulling 
the tubing as tight as a man’s strength 
would allow. In some cases, they gave this 
treatment to both the dog’s hind legs. 

They used no anesthesia. Here is what 
they say on this point: “A review of the tech- 
nics hitherto employed reveals that all ex- 
periments so far reported were carried out 
under anesthesia—usually a barbiturate. 
The notorious effect of anesthetics on the 
shock state led us to omit all anesthetics or 
sedatives except introvenous or intramuscu- 
lar morphine sulfate.” They go on to state 
that this was of effect only while the tight 
rubber tubing was being applied to the vic- 
tim’s legs. 

Once it was applied, thé dog was put aside 
to endure his ordeal. The tourniquets were 
left on his legs from periods ranging any- 
where from 5 to 11 or more hours. 

The vivisectors made the discovery that 
dog subjected to this treatment for only 5 
hours seldom goes into a serious state of 





shock, no matter how uncomfortable he may 

. But animals so treated for rahe 
8 to 11 hours almost always suffer shock, 
the vivisectors put it, 79 out of 80 
profound shock. If they received no 
ment, they invariably died within another i 
hours after shock set in. 

Of the 79 profoundly shocked 
were treated. The other 18 received no bi. 
ment and all died. 

In this experiment, however, the vi 
explain that survival means merely that the 
dog lived for 24 hours. He then could be 
said to have recovered from shock— 
numerous dogs ‘lingered on for some 
only to die of necrosis and infection in thelr 
mutilated hind les. 

As previously stated, this ordeal of so 
animals was intended to prove only that 
blood transfusion is here to stay. Un. 
doubtedly, any vivisector would swear under 
oath that here is one of the procedures vital 
to medical progress, 

THE SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By Jacob Fine, M. D.) 


The experiments on tourniquet shock in 
dogs were performed during World War 1 
under a contract with the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development of the United 
States Government in order to inv 
further the as yet unsolved problem of the 
cause of death from traumatic shock. It is 
true that blood and plasma are useful and 
often effective substances for the treatment 
of certain types of traumatic shock. If that 
were the whole story, further experiments 
might not be necessary. But it is far from 
being the whole story. Many soldiers in 
World War II died of shock in spite of giy- 
ing plasma or blood. Many soldiers today 
in Korea, and many civilians continue to die 
from shock in spite of giving plasma or 
blood. The problem during World War I 
and today is to find out why these victims 
die. 

One of the causes of-shock that often can- 
not be cured by blood or plasma, or by any 
other known treatment, is a crushing injury 
of muscle. The application of a tourniquet 
to the leg is an experimental technic that 
closely reproduces this kind of injury. 
When the tourniquets are applied to the 
dog’s legs, the dog is given heavy doses of 
morphine repeatedly, so that he feels no pain” 
while the tourniquets are on the legs. As 
soon as they are removed, shock occurs. The 
dog in shock produced in this way is quiet 
and shows no detectable signs of pain or 
conscious distress, This is also true of many 
patients in shock. 

The statement that this experiment “was 
intended to prove only that blood transfur 
sion is here to stay” is nonsense. The il- 
tention was just the opposite. The experl+ 
ments were done in order to discover why 
blood transfusion did not cure this type of 
shock. In addition to other valuable infor 
mation about the cause of death in crush 
injury, these experiments brought out the 
fact that anesthetics, including barbiturates, 
interfered with the effectiveness of 
transfusion. , 
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State of Colorado entered the Un 
a State in 1876. However, Cé 
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really started on its way to becoming a 

in 1858, when a gold Strike brought 
a rush of settlers. Thus Colorado this 
year is observing the 100th anniversary 
of thatoccasion. Mr. Milford E. Shields, 
poet laureate of Colorado, has written a 

to commemorate this occasion. I 


/ should like to include Mr. Shields’ poem 


inthe Recorp. It follows: 
CoLorapo’s HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


One hundred rugged years ago 

The world was young in this great West; 
The mountains wore a virgin glow 

That was as gold upon their crest. 


From distant States gold seekers came 
In quest of fortune flowing free; 

They found much gold, and in the flame 
A newer land of liberty. 


As deep as gold in granite hills 
They set their feet in this rich soil; 
Then with concerted might of wills 
They forged this State with faith and toil. 


Our cities and our towns arise; 

Our ranges and our farms grow green; 
Our culture flames unto the skies; 

Our processed atoms gloss the sheen, 


This Colorado’s hundredth year: 
Let our feet be as firmly set 
As theirs to work her full career. 
The grace of God be with us yet. 
—Milford E. Shigids. 





We Are Facing a Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 





writing ability. 
she has a message for all Americans and 
I commend the reading of it .to the 
Members of the House. 

The editoria)] follows: 

We Are Factinc a DANGER 

A deep uneasiness exists inside Americans 
as we enter 1958 and look out on the world. 

It is not that we have suddenly become 
unsure of ourselves in a world in which the 
Soviet Union has dramatically laid claim 
to scientific supremacy. Not that the same 
Propulsion device that can send a manmade 
Satellite into outer space can send a missile 
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in the possession of the Russians, are more 
than nuclear explosives to put an end 
to the life of man on earth. Our uneasiness 
is the result of the fact that our approach to 
the danger is unequal to the danger. Our 
response to the challenge of today’s world 
seems out of joint. The slogans and argu- 
ments that belong to the world of competi- 
tive national sovereignties—a world of plot 
and counterplot—no longer stir the world 
‘ of today or tomorrow. 

Just in front of us opens a grand human 
adventure into outer space. But within us 
and all around us is the need to make this 
world whole before we set out for other ones. 
We can earn the right to explore other 
planets only as we make this one safe and 
fit for human habitation. The sovereignty 
of the human community comes before all 
others—before the sovereignty of groups, 
tribes or nations. In that community, man 
has natural rights. He has the right to live 
and to grow, to breathe unpoisoned air, to 
work on uncontaminated soil. He has the 
right to his faith and his sacred nature. 

If what nations are doing has the effect 
of destroying these natural rights, whether 
by upsetting the delicate balances on which 
life depends, or fouling the air, or devitaliz- 
ing the land, closing churches, or tampering 
with the genetic integrity of man himself; 
then it becomes necessary for people to re- 
strain and -tame the nations. Indeed, the 
test of a nation’s right to survive today is 
measured not by the size of its bombs or the 
range of its missiles, but by the size and 
range of its concern for the human com- 
munity as a whole. 

There can be no true security for America 
unless we can exert leadership in these terms, 
unless we become advocates of a noble blue- 
print that is directed to the larger cause of 
human destiny. There can be no true se- 
curity for America unless we can establish 
and keep vital connections with the world’s 
people, unless there is some moral grandeur 
to our purpose, unless what we do is directed 
to the cause of human life and the free man. 

There is much that America has said to 
the world. But the world is still waiting for 
us to.say and do the things that will in deed 
and truth represent our greatest strength. 
And what are these things? 

First, as it. concerns the peace, America 
can say: That we pledge ourselves to the 
cause of peace with justice on earth, and 
that there is no sacrifice that we are not 
prepared to make, nothing we will not do to 
create such a just peace for all peoples. 
That we are prepared to support the concept 
of the United Nations with adequate author- 
ity under law to prevent aggression, ade- 
quate authority to compel and enforce dis- 
armament, adequate authority to settle dis- 
putes among nations according to principles 
of justice. 

Next, as it concerns nuclear weapons, 
America can say: That the earth is too small 
for intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
nuclear bombs, and that the first order of 
business for the world is to bring both under 
control. That the development of satellites 
or rocket stations and the exploration of 
outer space must be carried on in the in- 
terests of the entire human community 
through a pooling of world science. 


As it concerns nuclear testing, America 
can say: That because of the grave unan- 
sweréd questions with respect to nuclear test 
explosions, especially as it concerns the con- 
tamination of air, water, and food, and the 


«injury to man himself, we are calling upon 


-all nations to suspend such explosions at 
That while the abolition of testing 
will not by itself solve the problem of peace 
or the pro of armaments, it enables the 
world to eliminate immediately at least one 
real.and specific danger. Also, that the abo- 
lition of testing gives us a place to begin on 
the larger question of armaments control, 
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for the problems in directing such tests are 
relatively uncomplicated. 

As it concerns our connections to the rest 
of mankind, America can say: That none of 
the differences separating the governments 
of the world are as important as the mem- 
bership of all peoples in the human family. 

That the big challenge of the age is to 
develop the concept of a higher loyalty— 
loyalty by man to the human community. 

That the greatest era of human history on 
earth is within reach of all mankind; that 
there is no area that cannot be made fertile 
or habitable; no disease that cannot be 
fought; no scarcity that cannot be con- 
quered. 

That all that is required for this is to re- 
direct our energies, rediscover our moral 
strength, redefine our purposes, and never 
forget that there is a God. 





Hawaii Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


~ DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii-Alaska statehood is of great im- 
portance to the United States and its 
future. I include for printing in the 
ReEcorD an editorial from a weekly news- 
paper in Hawaii which indicates the 
twofold importance of Hawaii state- 
hood—the national as well as the local 
self-government interests. 

The editorial clearly shows the atti- 
tude of Hawaii’s people whose aspira- 
tions have for so many years been 
Postponed. 

The editor of the paper, Mr. Marion 
Sexton, is a former member of the legis- 
lature of the great State of Washington. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Windward Reporter of January 
- 2, 1958] 


PEACE In Our TIME 


Fringe disagreements, apparently sparked 
by interference from larger nations, appear 
to be about the only incidents one can call 
out-and-out war these days. The accusa- 
tions hurled by the larger powers and which 
are earmarked for fearful local consumption 
would have triggered a dozen shooting wars 
20 years ago. 

These days, everyone’s afraid. Yes, even 
the Russians. 

No one wants to place his head in a noose. 
No one wants the misery of slow fallout 
death. No one wants his neighbors and rela- 
tives mangled and cremated. Not even the 
Russians. 

And so all nations—and their leaders—talk 
big, appear to do little to ease the tension 
which is certainly substracting its toll in 
human peace of mind. 

Another year has ended, another started. 
In a world beset with turmoil, misunder- 
standing, and frustration, the usual New 
Year’s resolutions—quit smoking, quit argu- 
ing with the wife, quit beating her, be nice 
to the kids, treat the office gang better, pick 
up your clothes, help with the family wash- 
ing, mow the lawn, dig in the flowers—they 
all seem so facetious and futile. 

What this old world wants and needs most 
is an understanding. This world needs 
leaders with the ability and qualities of the 
Man whose birth we have just celebrated— 
or as nearly so as is possible. 
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We of the Christian faith need desperately 
to know and cultivate the millions of other 
great faiths who would share with us 4 
common plight if the godless ideology of the 
adversary is allowed to run rampant. 

Our leaders in NATO need desperately to 
be imbued with the Christian teachings, with 
the spiritual tolerance that will allow them 
to understand and comprehend a spiritual 
way other than our own. 

We, here in Hawaii, could contribute so 
much more to Asian understanding and tol- 
erance if Uncle Sam could open his heart 
and accept us as first-class citizens. 

Yes; if resolutions must be made this year, 
resolve to think, read, talk, and pray for a 
decent world peace and understanding. 

At the same time—we've tried about every- 
thing else—a little prayer for statehood 
wouldn’t harm the cause. 





The Case of the Immature Monkeys 





EXTENSION re REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD, a mono- 
graph entitled “The Case of the Im- 
mature Monkeys,” in answer to a leaflet 
which I inserted in the Appendix -of 
the Recorp, on August 21, 1957 at page 
A6895 at the request of antivivisection- 
ists. 

There being no objection the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

THE CASE OF THE IMMATURE MONKEYS 

THE NHEA VERSION 

This procedure was described in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, volume 158, No. 
3, dated September, 1949, pages 474 through 
477. The report was made by the men who 
performed the experiment—George Clark, of 
the Department of Anatomy, Chicago Med- 
ical School, and James W. Ward, of Vander- 
bilt University Medical School. 

Clark and Ward begin their report by re- 
calling that “a number of (previous) re- 
ports have been made of the effects of stim- 
ulation of the cerebral cortex in anesthetized 
animals, but we have found none concern- 
ing the effects of concurrent or immediately 
consecutive stimulation of two or more cor- 
tical points.” 

This passage means that numerous vivi- 
sectors have made copious notes on what 
happens when one shocks an animal’s brain, 
one point at a time. But Clark and Ward 
thought it would be interesting to deliver 
the shocks two or more at a time. Also, 
they mention in their article that “fruitful” 
results have been noted as a result of trying 
this experiment on animals under anes- 
thesia. They were not satisfied with that. 
They wanted to shock the brains of animals 
not under anesthesia. 

Here was their technique: They collected 
a number of immature monkeys and (using 
anesthesia) they operated on the animals 
to place electrodes in contact with their 
brains at numerous points. That is, each 
monkey emerged from his surgical operation 
with a number of electrical connéctions im- 
bedded in his skull and all ready to be 
hooked up with an outside electrical power 
supply. 
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The next day, when the monkeys had re- were limited to work with immediate ; 
covered from this rather startling piece of tical use, the tools for other p 
surgery, they were experimented upon. Each periments would be exhausted and a 

of sterility would result. ae 

By lifting a sentence here, criticizing an. 
other there, all out of context of the paper 
the NHEA pamphlet attempted to repre. 
sent my coworker and myself as moronic, 
sadistic torturers. 
either a complete ignorance of, 
*plete disregard for any literature on 
subject. 


monkey was strapped into an “examining 
chair.” Using no anesthesia, the vivisectors 
then ed to give the monkeys a sort 
of scientific hot foot—in his head. Power 
was supplied from a 60-cycle sine wave cur- 
rent derived from the lighting cricuit. Of 
course, the usual voltage was greatly re- 
duced to prevent the monkey from dying 
outright at the first jolt to his brain. 

The results recorded by the vivisectors as 
a result of this experiment are very illu- 
minating. Let us examine a sample. 

Monkey No. 23, after being strapped 
down, was shocked via Electrode No. 2, 
the current being delivered for 4 sec- 
onds. His head turned to the left, but no 
eye movements were observed. That re- 
sult could have been predicted on the basis 
of similar experiments, previously made. 

Then Monkey No. 23 was given another 
jolt—this time via Electrode No. 4. As a 
result, the left leg was flexed. That, too, could 
have been predicted on the basis of previous 
experiments. 

Then came the big moment. Monkey 
Number 23 was shocked through both elec- 
trodes at once. 

Sure enough—his head turned leftward 
and his left. leg also was flexed. Whatever 
else may thereby have been proved, it un- 
doubtedly is safe to say that the vivisectors 
demonstrated that both electrodes were 
working fine. 

By way of conclusion, the vivisectors re- 
ported that, in general, double shocks de- 
livered to the unanesthetized brain invari- 
ably produce more reaction in the victim 
than do mere single shocks. The vivisectors 
definitely did not suggest, however, any 
methods by which these data might be put 
to practical use. 

THE SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By George Clark, M. D.) 


This experiment was planned to test an 
apparent contradiction in the literature on 
the effect of electrical stimulation of the 
brain. A series of reports on stimulation of 
the brain of the monkey and cat indicated 
that in the anesthetized animal, muscular 
movements could be halted by stimulation 
of particular regions of the brain. This 
halting of muscular activity and several con- 
comitant processes was termed suppression 
by those who discovered it. Neurosurgeons, 
who, at the time of operation, often stimulate 
the brain of conscious humans in order to 
help locate diseased tissues, never reported 
suppression, except in one instance. Penfield 
of the Montreal Neurological Institute, and 
his associates; with very extensive experience 
in the stimulation of the brain of conscious 
humans, had reported no example of sup- 
pression in their numerous reports. 

If this halting of muscular activity could 
be demonstrated in the unanesthetized mon 
key, an excellent tool for understanding rigid 
paralysis of humans might be available. On 
the other hand, if these phenomena could not 
be demonstrated in the unanesthetized mon- 
key, it was possible that they were the result 
of anesthesia. 

As it happened, we were not able to demon- 
strate any of the phenomena which have 
been termed suppression. Instead of halting 
of activity, we found facilitation of activity. 


tially appointed by the governors. In eit 
event, the Federal Government would 
to supply capital for working ia 
mortgage 


olin housing as well as free 
houses. 
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Charles Abrams’ Housing Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


or PENNSYLVANIA sf 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 





Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following obserya- 
tions on our housing needs by Mr. 
Charles Abrams, noted expert in this im- 
portant field: ; 


CHARLES’ ABRAMS’ HovusING PLAN 
COOPERATIVE HOUSING : 
Cooperative housing has lagged in the 


United States because no experienced, well- 
financed cooperatives have ever been set up. 
to assemble -the cooperators, buy the land, 
and build the housing. Organization has too 
often depended upon the spontaneous ger- 
mination of a small group, usually disparate 
folk with conflicting ideas, hopes, and wives. 
They are equipped to manage but not t 
plan, organize, and build. 


To fulfill a cooperative venture, someone 


must have the initial capital, the Oe 
and the final say. The 

the old building-and-loan toon 
the current crop of savings-and-loan 
ations which shun building has deprive 
Nation of an important source of coopera- 
tive housing. Capitalism has produced mu- 
tual nonprofit organizations like the mu- 
tual insurance company and the savings 
bank. But, except for the New York coop- 
eratives, no similar instruments exist for 
building cooperative housing. 


Federal encouragement is needed to stim- 


ulate such a program. The Home Leal 
Bank System could, for example, ; 

building-and-loan cooperatives that would 
accept deposits and build cooperative ven- 






































loans at reasonable rates. 











good formula is the Swedish one, providi 
for construction by the experienced “mc 
ee and disposition to the 
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There are more nonaverage families today 
than average ones. Many & working mother 
spends a good part of her earnings on a maid; 

go on relief because it doesn't pay to 
work. Housing with special facilities for 
child care and housecleaning would save 
many working mothers from despair—and 
save many cities from unnecessary relief 


Teosing for the elderly is still in embryo. 
We have no real knowledge of their numbers, 
their requirements, their distribution. 
Above all is the unsettled question of seg- 
regation. Is placement of the aging in public 
housing unsegregated, or is it really non- 
ated living in a project which is segre- 
by income? Is it segregation to pro- 
yide small supervised projects of 30-50 units 
which are occupied entirely by the elderly 
when they are located in a varied neighbor- 
hood? Or should we provide the older people 
with the widest possible choice of patterns 
and climates? We should lean toward the 


last. 

We know little of community facilities. 
We provide separate retreats for the child, 
the mother, and the father, rather than for 
the family as a unit. Mother needs bridge, 
father needs poker, baby needs a sitter. 
London’s old Peckham Center experiment 
with a community center serving the entire 
family has been unheard of here. One thing 
is certain: We are not meeting our require- 
ments by filling the country with 4- and 5- 
room houses. A nation of too many standard 
houses will become a nation with too many 
substandard houses. 

Revision of public housing. Public hous- 
ing was spawned when vacancies were plenti- 
ful and the main aim was to prime us out of 
depression. While the reformer made a tar- 
get of the slum, the real-estate lobby made 
a target of public housing. Both linked 
crime, disease and delinquency to the condi- 
tion of the old buildings. and insisted on 
tearing them down. But no sooner had slum 
clearance gotten underway than recovery set 
in, bringing a great migration of Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, and Mexicans to the cities. 
The only homes available to them were the 
very slums scheduled for demolition. As 
housing famine supplanted surplus, the 
migration should have made,glum demolition 
Obsolete as a cure for housing ills. But there 
is a Newton’s law in politics as in physics, 
and a reform set in motion continues in 
motion. 

The slum-clearance and public-housing 
formulas had been borrowed from England, 
a tenant country with a more static working 
class. The American program incorporated 
some of the British’ myths and added a few 
of our own, e. g., that the poor will continue 
poor, that the poor will always be tenants, 
that the poor deserve only minimum accom- 
mod tions. 

Tn practice, the poor—at least the white 
poor—have shown an extraordinary tendency 
to move up. Many want to be owners in- 
stead of tenants; many want new houses 


- Close to the ground, not 13-story tenements. 


Like other mortals, they prefer privacy to 
constant scrutiny of their earnings and liv- 
ing habits. A demoli- 


tion in a time of shortage and predicated on 


was foreign to the American scene. 
‘ny of our swelling cities have been 
facing these conditions: 
An irreducible slum core, as slum clearance 
was slowed by the increasing difficulty of 


and less privacy 

oe a as low-income families Sak coe 
seh ncr Puerto Ricans in the slum core. 
: Ww emphasis on the neighborhood as the 
certificate of rank and dignity, as the ascend- 
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ing white’ masses now found a permanently 
identifiable class from which they could be 
distinguished and above which they could 
rise in the social estimates of themselves and 
their neighbors. 

A heavier concentration of nonwhite fami- 
lies in public housing because of low incomes 
and displacement in slum clearance. 

’ Increased scarcity of low-cost housing and 
more partitioning of private dwellings into 
1-room family units because of the curtail- 
ment in public-housing construction. 

More social distortions resulting from over- 
crowding than from physical conditions as 
overcrowding has become the main index of 
slum life. 

. We have reached the point where the hous- 
ing problem involves much more than public 
housing. It is involved with obsolete bounda- 
ries, regional and interstate needs, suburban 
sprawl, migrations, fiscal difficulties, social 
status, minority tensions, and the whole 
complex of urban and suburban life today. 
The human stakes and the vast social and 
economic stakes are too great to be tackled 
piecemeal or with antiquated theories. 

This does not mean that the public-hous- 
ing-program should be scrapped. Conceived 
as a demonstration, the program made many 
demonstrations. It showed that the under- 
privileged will pay rent and live as decently 
as other citizens, that they will raise their 
standards as well as their children, that they 
prefer security and freedom in neighborhoods 
of their choice to institutionalization, that 
people of different races can live in harmony, 
that ghetto-housing projects are as bad in 
some respects as ghetto slums. : 

The program also proved that a municipal 
agency could acquire large areas of land 
within a city and operate with little or no 
graft, that housing for the underprivileged 
and replanning of neighborhoods are public 
Purposes, that housing-authority bonds are 
salable at: very low-interest rates, that our 
ulcerated urban terrains can be regenerated 
if the legal powers are defined and translated 
Into workable legislation. 

These are no mean accomplishments. A 
recast public-housing program can find a 
vital place. The program should be viewed 
as only one approach to the low-income 
housing problem, and it should be modified 
in these respects: 

1. The uncertainties of tenure must be 
eliminated. When a family improves its in- 
come, it should not be penalized by being 
forced to pull the children out of school, 
give up neighborhood associations and move 
back toa slum. The tenant who earns more 
money should pay a higher rent and cease 
to be subsidized. Every tenant should be 
looked upon as a prospect for a non-subsi- 
dized apartment, not a permanent charity 
case whose ascent from poverty would be a 
violation of the bond. Projects should be 
built not as almshouses but as attractive 
additions to the urban scene; fit for families 
of improved income. The misassumption 
of public housing has been that there will 
always be a stratified class in the United 
States and that stratified projects must be 
their permanent habitat. 

- 2. The emphasis of the program should be 
shifted from clearing slums to increasing the 
housing inventory. There is nothing a mass 
clearance policy can accomplish that cannot 
be accomplished just as well by an earth- 
quake. A slum-clearance policy is untenable 
in a period of shortage. The need is for 
vacant land operations and for the better 
use of underdeveloped land near the centers 
of population. > - 

-$. The aim should. be" not for continuous 
public ownership but for sale of the apart- 
ments to cooperative corporations as and 
when the tenants improve their income. 
Pamilies in public housing require hope, 
not charity; faith, not futility; pride of 
ownership, not fear of dispossession. Each 
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city tenant who establishes himself eco- 
nomically should have the right to buy his 
apartment by making a small downpayment 
and giving back a mortgage on his individ- 
ual apartment with an agreement to pay 
his proportion of the operating costs. Thus, 
some families in the same project would be 
tenants, some established cooperators. This 
arrangement works smoothly in private New 
York City cooperatives in a single multiple 
dwelling. Moreover, with individual mort- 
gages on each apartment rather than a 
blanket mortgage on the building, each co- 
operator could feel secure in the ownership 
of his apartment without facing foreclosure 
when his neighbors default. 

When a certain percentage—say, 80 per- 
cent—of the building becomes cooperative, 
tenants who have not bought their apart- 
ments could be rehoused in another section 
of the project. The cooperative corpora- 
tions should be directed at first by public- 
spirited citizens and ultimately by the co- 
operators themselves. 

Meanwhile, more and more public hous- 
ing should be built so that we can si- 
multaneously expand the housing supply 
and desocialize the ownership. State or 
county authorities should be formed that 
can buy land outside cities. Within cities, 
the local housing authorities should build 
smaller projects that blend with existing 
neighborhood patterns. The present sociali- 
zation, institutionalization, and homogeneity 
are debasing the public-housing program in 
the estimation of the public and the tenants. 

MINORITIES AND INTEGRATION 


No problem has beleaguered the housing 
program more than the minority question. 
Unless it is resolved, public housing and 
urban renewal will be blocked and neighbor- 
hood stability will continue to be threatened. 
These established facts bear restatement: 

Before the great migration, Negroes lived 
in the same areas and often in the same 
blocks with whites. Many still do without 
challenging the social status of their neigh- 
bors. 

Many public projects have integrated Ne- 
groes and whites successfully. In very re- 
cent years, the proportion of Negro tenants 
has risen sharply due to (1) the low and 
rigid income limitations which qualified 
more Negroes than whites, (2) the mass 
displacement of Negroes by urban renewal, 
public works, and other projects, (3) the 
continued migration of Negroes to the cities, 
and (4) the failure of the private market to 
supply housing. 

Concentrated minority occupancy has in- 
creased resistance to sound site acquisition 
for public housing, discouraged applications 
by whites, and created ghetto neighborhoods 
and their concomitant, segregated schools. 
The problem must be dealt with if public 
housing is not to degenerate into a medium 
for neighborhood and school segregation. 

While color blindness has always been a 
fundamental principle in public undertak- 
ings, the Supreme Court decisions in the 
school-segregation cases have reopened the 
issue of color identification. If integration 
of neighborhoods, schools, and public under- 
takings is to be attained with deliberate 
speed, there must be attention to the evolv- 
ing occupancy pattern. This poses a new 
dilemma, both horns of which have been 
dodged by the public and by civic agencies. 

Most civic and civil-rights groups have op- 
posed the quota system as a device for effect- 
ing integration, and with good reason. The 
quota system originated as part of an im- 
migration policy to exclude certain minori- 
ties, not include them. Although this sys- 
tem could achieve an integrated pattern in 
housing and schools, it would give a public 
agency power to bar one group or another 
after the prescribed percentage had been 
reached. 
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Motive, however, is as important in race 
relations as in civil rights. Those who loosely 
inveigh against public housing and against 
school authorities who are honestly trying to 
achieve balanced integration are doing the 
cause of civil rights a disservice. The time is 
not distant when the courts and responsible 
community leaders must further define inte- 
gration with deliberate speed and work out 
lawful means for effecting it. Until then, it is 
wrong to condemn any well-motivated effort 
to keep public housing or a public school 
from becoming all white or all Negro. 

There are general techniques to effect inte- 
gration without fixing percentages. For ex- 
ample, site selection and clearance in con- 
centrated Negro areas cements segregation. 
Curtailment of slum clearance and urban re- 
newal operations in such Negro sections 
would reduce the heavy backlog of displaced 
Negro families who must turn to public hous- 
ing. Improved educational and informa- 
tional work would stimulate more applica- 
tions from white families. Above all, an en- 
larged public and private housing program 
would reduce the pressure of Negro applica- 
tions for public housing. 

The racial problem varies according to the 
proportion of Negro population. In com- 
munities with a small “Negro population, 
there should be no problem unless fear and 
hostility invite it by compelling Negroes to 
live in prescribed areas. 

The focus of the racial issue has been almost 
exclusively at the legislative and judicial 
levels. Yet, a real potential for settlement 
lies in the executive and administrative areas, 
where leadership, research, and demonstra- 
tion could yield spectacular gains. Race-re- 
lations experts should be hired not only in 
the housing agencies but also in every Federal 
agency concerned with minorities. 

New York State enacted a law in 1956 bar- 
ring FHA- and VA-aided projects from dis- 
criminating. Private builders have-sold or 
rented thousands of dwellings to Negroes and 
whites without any serious problems. Else- 
where in the Nation, Negroes have sold houses 
to whites and whites to Negroes. A major 
problem in private projects is not so much 
the fear of Negro occupancy as the lack of 
know-how by public officials and the rela- 
tively small number of Negroes who are 
financially able to apply for new housing. 

Financing of minority housing contintes 
to be a main barrier. The barrier can be 
broken by direct Federal loans and by Fed- 
eral action to stimulate construction of 
housing for which minorities can qualify. 

An increase in Negro income is indispen- 
sable. This means a more intensive program 
by State and local antidiscrimination com- 
missions aimed at educating personnel man- 
agers, union Officials and guidance coun- 
selors, improving apprenticeship-training 
programs and educational opportunities in 
skills. The President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernments Contracts holds a key to Negro 
improvement but has hardly emerged from 
its initial lethargy. 

URBAN RENEWAL, CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 

Few cities in the United States were built 
under a plan. No city can ever adhere to a 
plan as made. Mutation is part of the price 
we pay for freedom of movement, and no 
city can hang onto the past in the face of 
@ mass migration. The best plans are those 
geared to goals which can be timed, im- 
plemented and adjusted to change as well 
as possible. 

Within the last 20 years, a revolution has 
occurred in planning and housing; its im- 
plications have been underestimated. The 
public’s power to buy land for public use 
has been expanded from use by the public 
to public benefit, which means that its 
acquisition powers are almost limitless. 
Condemnaticn of slums, building of public 
housing for middle-income families, resale of 
land for private construction, subsidies to 
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private enterprises and zoning for esthetic 
uses have all been upheld. The Federal 
function, once limited to the enumerated 
powers, has been broadened by the courts 
to embrace almost anything thought to be 
in the general welfare. The Government 
now insures risks, condemns land for many 
uses and spends money for’an infinite num- 
ber of purposes, good and bad. 

Yet, a planning movement has failed to 
keep pace with the vast expansion of the 
power to plan. ‘Theoretical thinking has 
been isolated among foundations, univer- 
sities and a few professionals and their trade 
journals. To most of them, the idea of 
legislative or political action has been taboo. 
A dichotomy has thus been created between 
planning in theory and planning in action. 
The planning movement that is desperately 
needed in the present chaos is at best a 
spasm, too often expressed in local zoning 
activities, in policies rigged up by the local 
private-pressure groups, and in idealistic 
intramural elocution that rarely echoes 
through to those responsible for putting the 
improvements into effect. 

The tendency is to ignore social aspects. 
The racial problem has been treated as if 
it did not exist. In the rush of destroy and 


rebuild, little effort has been made to salvage 


the deeply rooted values of some urban 
neighborhoods. Thinking is often confined 
to local needs and sectional preferences 
without regard to the surrounding area. 
Little suburban governments rule tyran- 
nically over the region and, though speaking 
for a few thousand in their locality, bar the 
expansion of cities involved with the des- 
tinies of millions. 

There has been increasing disregard for 
the rights or benefits which should accrue to 
the mass of the people. Among the current 
manifestations are suburban zoning ordi- 
nances designed to protect the status quo, 
wholesale evictions in cities with inadequate 
compensation, extension of Federal benefits 
to the more vocal in the economy, and per- 
versions of granted powers and funds by 
local governments (e. g., zoning into racial 
zoning, slum clearance into Negro clearance, 
urban renewal into Negro removal, and police 
powers over housing into devices for keeping 
out undesirables). 

The cities are plagued today by over- 
concentration of low-income families, critical 
traffic problems, heavy financial burdens, 
shortage of land for expansion, and an actual 
or threatened obsolescence. Simultaneously, 
the outlying areas have been beset with vexa- 
tions in the form of unplanned growth, fi- 
nancial embarrassments, school shortages, 
inability to pay for needed utilities, and an 
ever-lengthening journey to work for their 
residents. 

Regional rationalization for the benefit of 
both city and outlying areas is long overdue. 
A little headway might be made by education, 
but more will be achieved by the use of in< 
ducements or law. A greater obligation for 
intercity planning may have to be assumed 
by the State and for interstate planning by 
the Federal Government. 

Unfortunately, neither the States nor the 
Federal Government have shown responsi- 
bility. There is not a single State planning 
law that is workable; most are eloquent in 
preamble and silent in specification. The 
FHA and HHFA could be potent forces if they 
made aid conditional upon meaningful local 
plans. But they don’t. 

Effective action need not be arbitrary. The 
main potentials for planning are not in gen- 
eral planning laws that. separate planning 
from function, or in planning commissions— 
rather, they are corollaries of physical im-< 
provements and of the agencies that make 
them. The regional planning | lies 
in roads, public works and utilities, publicly 
aided housing, water, schools and urban re- 
newal. Each of the agencies administering 
the programs must be alerted to the re- 
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sponsibility for relating its function to ths 


larger plan. Effective planning agencies | 
the executive departments Of the Nation 







and State governments could coordinate — 


plans and relate them to goals. : 
Roads and public works are financed py 
State or Federal authorities. In the next 99 


years, the highways built under the Highway 
Act of 1956 will have a mammoth effect on 


our metropolitan areas. By 1975, aci 
to John T. Howard, the built-up parts of Pa 
metropolitan areas will cover almost twice ag 
much land as they do now—almost 10,009 
square miles that are now rural or vacant, 
Yet, speculative housing projects will con. 
tinue to mushroom without benefit of plan. 
ning, gas stations and supermarkets wil] go 
where their proprietors wish, and reserva. 
tions for park and school purposes will be 
skimpy or nonexistent. 

Much could be done administratively if the : 
State and Federal agencies that initiate con- 
struction were more aware of their oppor. 
tunities. When a highway is planned, for 
example, extra land can be acquired for 
future housing and commercial develop- 
ments at the exit openings or at other stra- 
tegic places. Not only could the subsequent 
developments then be planned along with 
the road improvement but the public instead 
of the land speculator could cash in on the 
increment in value. When United States 
Steel decided to build a new plant in Penn- . 
sylvania or the St. Lawrence seaway went 


_ahead, the effects on the surrounding area 


could have been planned and the necessary 
land acquired and improved or sold in ac- 
cordance with a prepared plan of develop- 
ment. Funds and staffs for planning should 
therefore be urged upon the public-works, 
urban-renewal, housing, and other agencies, 
Coordination by the planning agencies would” 
then be more meaningful. A planning divi- 
sion with ample staff and powers should also 
be set up by the HHFA Administrator. A 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs with 
Cabinet rank is long overdue. 


STATE LAND-RENEWAL AGENCIES 


One of the most formidable prospects for 
regional planning lies in urban renewal. 
Though now the bread and butter of the 
planners, it wag once part of the housing 
movement. Urban renewal unfortunately 
has so far followed the public-housing for- 
mula and confined itself within urban 
boundaries, The formula should be modified, 

State land-renewal ageneies should be or- 
ganized for the main function of acquiring 
vacant land outside city boundaries. The 
State agency would have power to acquire 
large areas, improve them with streets and 
utilities, and resell them for private develop- 
ment according to a prearranged plan. Land 
essential for schools, parks, and other. public 
usés would be preserved. “The State ‘and 
Federal Governments would contribute the 
essential subsidies for acquisition and im- 
provement, and the land would be resold ab — 
market value. “3 

This operation could produce a British- 
type new-towns movement in the United 
States. It would insure better use of the 
thousands of square miles scheduled for dé __ 
velopment. Amendment of the Federal ur 
ban-renewal law to authorize subsidies for — 
the State agencies would lead to enactment 3 
of State laws and spur this vital planning 
program throughout the Nation. Ul Ee 
there would be interstate agencies as i a 
Meanwhile, the Urban Renewal Administra= — 
tion can push for more vacant-land 4d 
ment within the cities and the use of under+ 
developed land for more intensive improves 
ments. ‘ae 

Despite the imperative need for plant 
no group speaks for it in Washington 
The builders want as few restraints as 
sible; the lenders are concerned with 
t insurance and interest rates; 

busy with too many other 
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jems; the suburbs are bent on protecting 
their little vested interests; too many of the 
civic groups are more concerned about re- 
taining their tax-exemption status than do- 


ing a better job. 
Since the housing movement has been re- 


sponsible for major planning operations as a 


pyproduct of its own work, and since hous- 
ing and planning are interrelated, the hous- 
ing movement must push city and regional 
planning as one of its chief functions. It 
must demand legislation, deal with con- 

ional committees, and encourage the 
public-works agencies to take more respon- 
sibility for planning. The National Housing 
Conference, which is the spokesman of the 
movement, must recruit all of the groups 
concerned with better cities and better 
neighborhoods. If it can raise the necessary 
support and rise to the task, the housing 
movement can become the spokesman for 
the better-city movement in the United 
States. If we continue as we are, our cities 
will decay. 

We should have learned in the last 40 
years that a sound housing program is vital 

’ frrespective of emergency, whether it be de- 
pression, defense, war, or reconstruction. 
Housing can no more be curtailed than food 
or clothing. It is time, therefore, that a 
program was planned for the long range 
and fulfilled irrespective of private pres- 
sures and vested interests. It is also time 
we realized that, despite our technological 
superiority in other respects, we remain an 
underdeveloped Nation in housing. The 
poorest village in India or Africa has at least 
the advantages of ownership, a more clem- 
ent climate, trees, and a community; an 
African mud hut is far superior to a one- 
room Harlem flat into which a whole family 
has been herded. 

As the Duchess told Alice, “Everything’s 
got a moral if you only can find it,” and 
perhaps Gibbon the historian suggested that 
moral when he said, “All that’s human must 
retrograde if it does not advance.” In the 
pivotal areas of shelter, community and 
family life, we have not advanced but have 
fallen back. 





The Case of the Epileptic Cats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a mono- 
graph entitled “The Case of the Epilep- 
tic Cats,” in answer to a leaflet which I 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
on August 21, 1957, at page A6894 at the 
- Tequest of antivivisectionists. 

There being no objection the leaflet 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp 
as follows: 


THE CASE oF THE EPILEPTIC CATS 
‘ae THE NHEA VERSION : 
e vivisector, Arthur A, Ward, Jr., of the 
department of psychiatry, University of Dli- 
nos of Med: reported this ex- 
periment in the Journal of Neuroph: 
yolume 10, No. 2, dated March 1947, pages 
tried 





aera. ota : 
report, he stated that he had : 
the experiment on a number of dogs and 
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cats. Specifically, however, he gave details 
only concerning his cat work, since the re- 
sults on the dogs had been entirely similar. 

His purpose in this experiment was to 
measure certain brain waves, minute electri- 
cal activity of the brain of a creature suffer- 
ing deadly convulsions which are of a sub- 
cortical nature and therefore beyond the 
animal’s control. Vivisector Ward supplied 
numerous charts of the brain waves in ques- 
tion, but he did not suggest a manner in 
which these could be put to any particular 
use. 

His-method of producing convulsions con- 
sisted of giving each animal an injection of 
sodium fluoroacetate. There was no ques- 
tion, of course, of using any anesthetic 
whatever for this series of tests. 

One hour after receiving his injection, the 
animal began to retch and drool. He 
showed appearances of fright, began looking 
for a hiding place and emitted what Ward 
calls “distressed crying.” 

In a few minutes, the animal began suffer- 
ing violent fits of an epileptic nature. His 
back bent involuntarily, his legs stiffened, 
and often he was thrown to the ground. 

At first, these terrible seizures: came only 
once in every 10 minutes or so. But as time 
passed, the seizures became more frequent 
and more severe. Finally, the animal 
passed into a state of continual seizure. 
This continued until death, an occurrence 
which took place after a total elapsed time 
of from 3 to 5 hours, depending on the indi- 
vidual animal's ability to stand the strain. 


_ THE SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By Arthur Ward, Jr., M. D.) 


There are two items in the NHEA ver- 
sion which might be usefully scrutinized 
in some detail. They state that the author 
“did not suggest a manner in which these 
(findings) could be put to any particular 
use.” Since a large part of the discussion 
in this particular publication dealt with 
the possible bearing of these results on 
problems associated with human petit mal 
epilepsy, it is apparent that the NHEA 
author is completely unfamiliar with medi- 
cal terminology. Epilepsy is not an un- 
common disease and it has been estimated 
that approximately 700,000 persons suffer 
from this. malady in the United States 
alone.. Of the various types of epilepsy, 
petit mal epilepsy constitutes a very siz- 
able proportion and is the commonest type 
of seizure in children. Due to the fact that 
less is known regarding this particular 
form of epilepsy, and also since it affects 
children at a rather critical period in their 
social development, the consequences of 
petit mal epilepsy are even more distress- 
ing and it is imperative that no stone be 
left unturned in the attempt to benefit 
those large numbers of persons who suffer 
from this disease. 

One of the major hindrances to knowl- 
edge in this field has been the difficulty in 
reproducing portions of the petit mal pat- 
tern experimentally. In the human cases, 
a very distinctive change occurs in the brain 
waves—the electrical potentials recorded 
through thé human scalp which are pro- 
duced by the activity of the underlying 
nerye cells of the brain. This distinctive 
pattern is seen only in patients suffering 


ng 
with the drug fluoroacetate is that it pro- 
duces changes which are similar, in certain 
ways, to the petit mal epilepsy seen in 
humans. Surely the children with the hand- 
icap of petit mal epilepsy, and their parents 
as well, would feel that medical science 
was derelict in its duty if it failed to follow 
kind which might help future 
persons suffering with this malady. Injec- 
‘tion of this- drug into animals produces 
changes in the brain waves which partially 
mimic the changes seen in human cases and 


g 
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the study of these changes has already in- 
creased our knowledge in this regard as well 
as pointing out possible future avenues 
of attack -which we trust will ultimately 
lead to treatment of the disease. 


The NHEA report also states that “there 
was no question, of course, of using any 
anesthetic whatsoever for this series of tests.” 
This is unfortunately not the case as the 
published paper they quote states that deep 
anesthesia was used when indicated. In 
certain instances it was important that the 
actual epileptic seizure produced by the 
drug be observed and studied and no anes- 
thesia was used in these instances. From 
our knowledge of the sequence of events 
which occur in human seizures it is known 
that the individual is not conscious during 
a seizure and has no recollection for events 
transpiring during such an attack. Since 
anesthesia is defined as a loss of feeling 
sensation, the convulsion itself is an anes- 
thetic agent. This fact is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge as three-quarters of a million 
people in the United States can personally 
testify. For that reason, the dosage of drug 
in the unanesthetized animals was care- 
fully chosen to produce an actual seizure 
since it is known ‘that consciousness is lost 
under these circumstances. By such a pro- 
cedure, information was gained regarding 
the type of seizure itn the same way that 
scientific observation of human seizures has 
given us information of a different type 
in the human cases. The occurrence of seiz- 
ures in humans represents a real disability 
and an.event which is not pleasant to the 
bystander—but it does not cause physical 
suffering. Surely if humans can tolerate 
such an explosive discharge of their brain 
cells, it is not too much to ask the same of 
othcr species. 








Red Mass Sermon as Delivered by Bishop 


Dwyer, of Reno, in San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Bishop 
Robert Dwyer, of Reno, Nev., is nation- 
ally recognized as having one of the best 
minds in our Nation. 


In October 1957 Bishop Dwyer deliv- 
ered_a sermon at the red Mass at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in San Francisco. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address as reported by 
the Recorder, a San Francisco legal pub- 
lication, October 14, 15, and 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rep Mass SERMON AS PREACHED BY BISHOP 
Dwyer, oF RENO, Nev. 

Hundreds of San Francisco’s judges and 
lawyers, men and women of all faiths, yes- 
terday attended red Mass at St. Mary’s Ca- 
thedral. 

Archbishop John J. Mitty presided. Bishop 
Robert Dwyer, of Reno, delivered the sermon. 
University of San Francisco Law School Dean 
Francis R. Walsh was general chairman of 
the program, which was sponsored by the 
St. Thomas More Society. 

Following is the first installment of 
Bishop Dwyer’s sermon: 


MICHIGAN LIBRARIES — 
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“ ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
justice, and all thihgs-else shall be added to 
you.’—Luke 12:31. 

“Very early on the morning of July 6, 1535, 
word was brought to the Tower of London 
that the prisoner of state, Sir Thomas More, 
late Lord Chancellor of England, should be 
beheaded before 9 o’clock. Sentence of death 
had been passed already by King and coun- 
cil; there remained only the ugly business of 
carrying it out. The emissary, Thomas Pope, 
who admired and loved his former master, 
broke into tears as he delivered the fateful 
message. ‘Quiet yourself, good Master 
Pope,’ replied the lawyer-saint, ‘and »e not 
discomforted, for I trust that we shall, once 
in heaven, see each other full merrily, where 
we shall be sure to live and love together, in 
joyful bliss eternally.’ 

“Nor was there, in the brief time that fol- 
lowed, the slightest indication of fear or 
regret on the part of the man who had sac- 
rificed so brilliant a career for the sake of 
conscience and his concept of the law. Few 
men in all history have gone to death with 
such unhesitating confidence, few have had 
the heart, as he did, to jest even at the foot 
of the scaffold. ‘I pray you, Master Lieuten- 
ant, see me safe up, and for my coming down 
let me shift for myself.’ The greatest law- 
yer of his time, and one of the supreme 
luminaries of all legal history, died quite 
simply because he could not admit that the 
law of man was superior to the law of God. 
But let the chronicler tell the story, a tale 
which has never ceased to echo in the con- 
science of the race: 

““‘He spoke little before his execution. 
Only he asked the bystanders to pray for 
him in this world, and he would pray for 
them elsewhere. He then begged them 
earnestly to pray for the King, that it might 
please God to give him good counsel, and 
that he died the King’s good servant but 
God’s first.’ 

“*The King’s good servant but God’s first.’ 
It is the epitaph of a saint, but it is more 


than that. It is an everlasting challenge to. 


all those who would pervert the right order 
of law, tearing down the primacy and au- 
thority of God and setting in place the prim- 
acy and authority of man. The execution 
of St. Thomas More marked, indeed, a water- 
shed in the history of law in the Christian 
West. Never before had the issue been so 
clearly drawn; never before had it been so 
precisely stated. What Henry VIII and his 
counsellors did when they condemned the 
Lord Chancellor to death was more than 
to rid themselves of a stubborn and uncom- 
promising opponent; they dethroned the 
basic concept of divine law as governing 
the affairs of men. 


“Thereafter, save for fleeting intervals, Eng- 
lish law and western law in general would 
tend increasingly to ignore the law of God 
as irrelevant to our human concerns. It 
would be inexact to suppose that this was 
altogether a deliberate process, and there 
would be in the course of time long periods 
of quiescence when things would remain, so 
to speak, in status quo, but the trend was 
broadly constant and unmistakable. The 
law would first be de-Christianized, as though 
Christ our Lord had never come and had 
never legislated for mankind; it would then 
be emptied, though very gradually, of its 
divine content, as though God himself did 
not exist, or if he existed, was not im- 
portant. And the last step, contemplated 
even now, would be the actual dehumaniza- 
tion: of the law, as if man himself were no 
longer a rational subject. 


. 


, and in strict legal fashion it could 
be footnoted with exhaustive reference. The 
fact is that in the view of law the State, 
long since, and as a step in the 
process, has wholly supplanted the church 
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as the common legal authority. We take 
this for granted today, as though it were 
inconceivable otherwise, yet in fact it was 
a revolution fraught with enormous con- 
sequences, not all of them by any means 
serving the liberty of man. Not only has 
the canon law of the church been shorn of 
any public interest, but whole areas of the 
specifically Christian character of western 
law have been voided. Law is written today 
as if Christianity had never happened. I 
need merely point out as exemplary our 
whole legislation in regard to marriage and 
divorce, to Sunday observance, and, con- 
spicuously, to education. So far as the last- 
named is concerned, the legal dechristiani- 
gation of the State-supported schools has 
become almost an American fetish, and 
while it may be commonly enough conceded 
that the church may exercise the privilege 
of teaching it is very far from apparent 
that this is regarded as an indefeasible 
right. 

“The State, in a word, has gradually 
emerged as the sole lawmaker and lawgiver, 
the sole source of power and right, the sole 
arbiter and judge of human causes. The 
concept of the natural law as a God-given 
foundation of humar rights and dignities 
has been sedulously undermined, until at last 
it has practically lost any standing in our 
courts and any respect in our jurisprudence. 
One contemporary authority describes it as 
‘the world’s greatest legal illusion’; another 
as ‘a topic which has long since had it 
brains knocked out.’ For the late’ Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose influence is 
so powerful a force in American legal theory, 
‘for legal purposes a right is only the 
hypostasis of a prophecy—the imagination of 
a substance supporting the fact that public 
force will be brought to bear upon those who 
do things said to contravene it—just as we 
talk of the force of gravitation accounting 
for the conduct of bodies in space.’ It 
would be difficult to go farther in denying to 
the law any real validity beyond sheer brute 
force or the blind will of the majority. Thus 
it is that the law, in our time, has become 
progressively more and more atheistic, in 
the strict sense of that term. I am not fora 
momént suggesting that lawyers are neces- 
sarily atheists, a proposition which your 
presence here rather eloquently refutes, but 
that the law itself is conceived as having no 
reference to God or His law or His rights. 


“And actually, the concept of human law as 
supreme has now been challenged. As the 
State has become more and more impersonal, 
more and more of a machine, individual 
rights have tended to be ignored in favor of 
community rights, of group rights. Man as 
the prime object of law has become faceless. 
The next step is law as dealing with men 
as pure abstractions, a condition in which 
the law of man is in imminent danger of 
being absorbed by the law of thing. Nor 
is this to evoke a figment to induce a night- 
mare. It is only too real a threat to liberty 
and dignity in the nonhuman legalism of 
that dialectic materialism which has swept 
over half the world; and it is hardly less a 
threat in that practical materialism which 
has been adopted as the working philosophy 
of so much of the world which still boasts 
its freedom. 


“This, I submit, in the situation of law at 


saw it rather as the supreme test of a lawyer’s 


fealty. He, at least, would pass it with his 
banner flying. ‘ 





saints, not necessarily Catholics or 
tians, who are deeply and profoundly troy. 


bled by the direction the law has taken these _ 


many centuries; lawyers themselves or sty. 
dents of the law who are gravely and eon. 
scientiously concerned with the fact that 
the law has cut itself adrift from any moor. 
ings, intellectual or moral, which would 
bind it to any reality beyond Justice Holmes’ 
force of gravitation. What they foresee al} 
too plainly is nothing less than the end of 
law, the end of any concept Of reason as 
governing the affairs of men, and the com. 
pounding of law with that basic and brutal 
materialism which would deny to man his 
very humanity. 

“A little more than a decade ago-here in 
San Francisco the Charter of the United Na. 
tions was signed. It almost seemed at the 
time as though a real turning-point had 
been reached in the long and sorry history 
of the race. A breath of hope was abroad. 
In that instrument faith was reaffirmed ‘in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the 


equal rights of men and women, and of na-. 


tions large and small.’ A limit was to be 
set to the power of the state, its omnipo- 
tence was to be pruned, and a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was proposed 
for the adherence of all nations, based on 
‘the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations.’ Surely, here was a re- 
turn to the old natural law basis of rights 
and jurisprudence; here was a reversal of the 
trend so long established. Great Britain, in- 
deed, in her draft proposal for this declara- 
tion, went even farther, identifying those 
principles with the traditional ideas of nat- 
ural law, which, as the prospectus read, 
‘played a considerable part in the concep- 
tion of the fundamental rights of man.’ 
“Nor should it be forgotten that one of the 


primary objectives of UNESCO, the projected _ 


instrument of the United Nations for edu- 
cating the world in the ways of peace and 
justice, was a commission to enlist the re- 
sources of all the universities and schools 
of law throughout the world in a mighty ef- 
fort to work out anew a philosophy of law 
which should serve as an intellectual and 


moral foundation for the universal affirma-— 


tion of human rights and the dignity and 
value of the human personality. 

“But the decade has passed, and even at 
the most optimistic estimate precious little 
of all this has happened. The Charter of 
the United Nations is the least honored of 
covenants, the declaration of human rights 
still awaits its signatures, and there is almost 
no report of progress in the ambitious pro- 
gram of UNESCO in pooling the resources 
of mankind for rebuilding law and justice. 
Let this be said_in genuine sorrow, not in 
the exulting of I told you so. It is certainly 


true, and it was plainly pointed out at the 


time, that the essential omission of the 
United Nations was its oversight of the exist- 
ence of God. But it is futile to blame the 


United Nations, useless even to blame those — 
nations committed to an atheistic philosophy 


which forbade them to acknowledge the 
Deity. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 


stars, but in ourselves, that we are under= 


lings. 


“The fault is in those five centuries during — | 


which the West, our culture, our civilization, 





steadfastly has refused to recognize the 
unique supremacy of God and his law. The 
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“But there are many today, not necessarily 
Chris- — 
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“Let us admit it candidly: The problem al- 
lows for only one solution, You men 

thered here at this Mass of the Holy Spirit 
surely realize it full well, as St. Thomas 
More realized it on the morning of his ex- 
ecution. Let us accept the challenge as he 
accepted his: That God must be restored, in 
our thinking, in our acting, in our lawmak- 
ing, to His place by divine right. Nothing 
less will serve; nothing less will do more 
than to stave off, for a shorter or longer 
time, the day of absolute reckoning. God 
must be reaffirmed in law. What He has laid 
down for the government of the human race 
must be respected as the primary obedience 
of legislators, lawyers, and laymen. 

“I do not for a moment suggest that we 
are to turn back the calendar, even if we 
could, to the 16th century, or that we should 
begin precisely where St. Thomas More left 
off. We cannot remake history. Nor can we 
return to certain interpretations of the law 
current in those distant days which un- 
doubtedly reckoned less objectively with 
freedom of conscience and individual liber- 
ties than those we have learned, through 
trial and error, to prize as among our best 
possessions. All that has happened, even in 
the history of law, has not been dross. But 
it is the cornerstone that must be replaced. 
For without that head of the corner, the 
entire structure must fail. 

“*The King’s good servant but God’s first.’ 
If St. Thomas foresaw all this, might he not 
also have prayed for us, as he prayed for 
King Harry, that we might have good coun- 
sel? Might he not be praying in heaven to- 
day that we in our time might have the 
courage of conviction which leads to great- 
ness? Might he not be praying, as we pray 
with him, that the world today seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, that 
all things else may be added for our comfort?” 





The Case of the Choking Dogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to my remarks in the Senate to- 
day referring to experiments on ani- 
mals, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
& Monograph entitled “The Case of the 
Choking Dogs,” in answer to a leaflet 
which I inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD on August 21, 1957, at page 
a at the request of antivivisection- 


There being no objection the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 


THE CASE OF THE CHOKING Docs. 

om THE NHEA VERSION 
is procedure was reported by three 
men—Francis J. Haddy, Gilbert S. Campbell, 
and M. B. Visscher, all of the Department of 
Physiology, University of Minnesota—in the 
Journal of Ph siology, volume 161 
number 2, dated May 1950, pages 936-941. f 
mr see taal Seeetaiaane ee 
edema, or a 
Swelling in the tissue of the lung, has been 
Seen to occur whenever it is made difficult 
for a creature to breathe. This is true 
whether the creature is strangled, whether 
®Q obstruction is placed in his throat, or 
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whether he is unable to take air into his 
lungs properly as a result of having a dis- 
ease such as infantile paralysis. 

So, knowing that this pulmonary edema 
with consequent strain on the heart always 
takes place in any sort of strangulation case, 
the vivisectors decided in this instance to 
reproduce the choking effect in a group of 
dogs—though of course the dog choking was 
to be done in a fashion that would never 
be encountered in actual day to day 
experience. 

Now it should be noted that the vivisec- 
tors used anesthesia. The particular type 
of anesthesia administered was pentobar- 
bital sodium, 30 milligrams for each kilo- 
gram of a particular dog’s weight. This is 
the normal amount of anesthesia to keep an 
animal asleep for perhaps 2 hours—but it 
should be noted that these experiments in 
most instances were permitted to run as 
long as the animal lived and varied in 
length from 1 to 24 hours. 

Let us see precisely what the vivisectors 
did. They ran catheters (or tubes) through 
the pulmonary artery and through the pul- 
monary vein in order to measure blood pres- 
sure at the heart. They inserted somewhat 
similar tubes in large blood vessels running 
beneath the fiesh of the hind leg and in 
other large vessels located in the neck. 
The vivisectors say this: “Induction of an- 
esthesia and insertion of the various can- 
nulae and catheters (tubes) consumed a 
period of approximately 2 hours.” 

In other words, the vivisectors seem to be 
telling their colleagues at this point that 
the animals awakened and became con- 
scious at just about the time when the 
business part of the experiment was due to 


. begin. Each dog subjected to this experi- 


ment, we may assume, awakened to find half 
a dozen or so of his major blood vessels 
rigged up to an extensive plumbing system, 
and his body strapped helplessly to a stand~- 
ard animal board. 

Now the resistances to breathing were in- 
stalled. That is, some sort of impediment 
was placed in the dog’s airway. In one 
group of dogs, the vivisectors permitted the 
animals to breathe out freely enough, but 
they made it difficult for the animals to in- 
hale. - Specifically, each animal could draw 
air into his lungs only against a resistance 
of 15 to 20 centimeters of water. To say it 
another way, the dog’s lung muscles, before 
drawing in any air, first had to do enough 
extra work to move a column of water 15 to 
20 cubic centimeters in height. This does 
not sound like much, perhaps, but it makes 
@ very great amount of extra work when 
applied to the commonplace task of breath- 
ing. 

A second group of dogs was permitted to 
inhale freely enough, but this group could 
not breathe the old air out except against a 
resistance of 15 to 20 centimeters of water. 

A third group literally was half drowned. 
That is, dogs in this group suffered the par- 
tial flooding of their lungs by massive quan- 
tities of salt water. 

As the vivisectors had known it would, 
the treatment applied to all three groups of 
dogs caused edema, or the gathering of body 
fiuids within the tissues of the desperate 
animals’ lungs. In the end, all the dogs 
died. The vivisectors made extensive meas- 
urements of the precise amounts of swelling 
and of the precise changes in blood pres- 
sure. . 

In their article, however, the vivisectors 
give no clue of one thing which may have 
been a considerable factor contributing to 
the death of the victims; specifically, they 
give no data as to how much the death of 
each dog may have been hastened as a re- 
sult of the terror induced by the slow 
strangulation process to which he was sub- 


jected. 





THE SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By Dr. Maurice B. Visscher) 


Like the others of the NHEA brochures, - 


this is a vulgar and dishonest attempt to 
discredit, belittle, and distort the report of 
an investigation which was carried out to 
elucidate a most important clinical prob- 
lem, and with methods which absolutely 
precluded the possibility of any suffering on 
the part of the animals employed. 
Investigation supported by grunt 


It will be noted that this investigation 
was supported by a grant from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 
The studies were carried out in order to 
elucidate the mechanism of death which 
we, ourselves, observed and were largely 
helpless to do anything about in the 1946 
poliomyelitis epidemic in Minnesota. At 
one time we had under observation and care 
in the University of Minnesota hospitals 
and the Minneapolis General Hospital 50 
patients in respirators. In a large fraction 
of these pulmonary edema and associated 
pathology was the major cause of distress, 
and, in many cases, death. 

All dogs under anesthesia 


The investigation at which the NHEA 
is scoffing grew out of our resolution to in- 
vestigate the mechanism of production of 
the pathology which was seen in these un- 
fortunate children in 1946, Although, as a 
matter of fact, all of the experiments done 
in the study in question were performed 
with dogs maintained under complete sur- 
gical anesthesia, the truth is that it would 
have been entirely legitimate, from a hu- 
mane viewpoint, if it had been necessary to 
do so, to study animals in the waking state 
for a purpose as important as that of ascer- 
taining information about the pathology of 
poliomyelitis. Every animal employed in 
these airway resistance studies was in a 
state of complete surgical anesthesia. Any 
implication to the contrary is untrue. 

The NHEA would, of course, not be inter- 
ested in the fact that it has now been de- 
monstrated that pulmonary edema can be 
produced regularly by interposing resistance 
to inspiration and/or expiration; that lack 
of oxygen is not a primary factor in the 
phenomenon, but that the administration 
of intravenous fluids is a factor. These 
studies for the first time give the medical 
practitioner a scientific basis for his man- 
agement of the treatment in this aspect of 
disease. 

False assertions 

The assertion is made that the partial 
respiratory obstruction was done in a 
fashion that would never be encountered in 
actual day-to-day experience. This is en- 
tirely false because, as a matter of fact, there 
are very many clinical situations in which 
obstruction to inspiration or expiration, or 
both, occur to major degrees and contribute 
greatly to the handicap of the patient. For 
example, in bronchial asthma, in bulbar 
poliomyelitis, in war gas poisoning, and 
accidental gas poisoning of other sorts, in 
cancer of the larynx, trachea, or bronchi, as 
well as in injury to the latter structures, 
precisely comparable conditions occur in 
day-to-day medical practice. 

Since, as stated, the animals were all in 
a state of complete anesthesia and uncon- 
scious, it is obvious that the authors of the 
NHEA pamphlet are indulging in one of the 
tricks of yellow journalism when they raise 
the hypothetical questions regarding the ef- 
fect of the completely nonexistent terror in- 
duced by the slow strangulation process. 
This is just like asking how much a physical 
beating contributed to the death of a man 
who was not beaten. 
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There Are Worse Burdens 
Than Taxes — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to present one of the best statements 
I have read concerning the basic prob- 
lems and the responsibilities which con- 
front all of us in these troubled times. 
The words are those of Bernard Baruch, 
and are taken from the January issue of 
Air Force Magazine: 

‘THERE ARE WoRSE BURDENS THAN TAXES 


Are we Americans riding to hell in a foam- 
rubber-cushioned handbasket? Bernard M. 
Baruch asked that question, in effect, at the 
recent New York Herald Tribune Book and 
Author luncheon. Some of what he said 
follows: 

“The basic problems confronting us today 
are not new—they only appear in new guises 
to each generation. And as I see these prob- 
lems arise again and again in. my lifetime, I 
feel like a battered old veteran coming back 
from the wars, who, if he cannot point out 
the road to victory, can at least show how to 
avoid the path which leads to defeat. 

“Sometimes, it seems to me, this path is 
widening into a superhighway, along which 
we speed apparentiy unconcerned with our 
destination as long as we get there on foam- 
rubber seats and pushbutton drive. If 
America ever crashes, it will be in a two- 
toned convertible. 

“While we devote our industrial and tech- 
nological power to producing new model au- 
tomobiies and more gadgets, the Soviet Union 
is conquering space. While America grum- 
bles over taxes and cuts the cloak of its de- 
fensés to the cloth of its budget, Russia is 
launching intercontinental missiles. Sud- 
denly, rudely, we are awakened to the fact 
that the Russians have outdistanced us in a 
race which we thought we were winning. It 
is Russia, not the United States, which has 
had the imagination to hitch its wagon to 
the stars and the skill to reach for the moon 
and all but grasp it. 

“America is worried. It should be. We 
have been set back severely not only in mat- 
ters of defense and security, but in the con- 
test for the support and confidence of peo- 
ples throughout the world. 

“Still there is no reason to panic. What 
human folly commits, human ingenuity can 
overcome. We can overcome our mistakes, 
our delays, our incompetence but this re- 
quires hard work and sacrifices and putting 
first things first. 

“I have no patience with those who claim 
that our economy cannot stand the strain of 
meeting the Soviet challenge and complain 
that taxes are too burdensome. There are 
worse burdens than taxes. The cost of pre- 
serving the peace in infinitely less than the 
cost of fighting a war. I, for one, will never 
concede that we cannot do as much in the 
defense of our freedoms as any potential 
enemy may be doing to destroy those free- 
doms. 

“Sputnik is more than a satellite hurtling 
through space, more than a warning of lead- 
ership jeopardized and security imperiled. 
Sputnik represents the test of democracy. 
Do we meet this our lead- 
ership, assure our security? Do we discipline 
curselves to protect our freedoms? If we 
do not, we will bear the far harsher disci- 
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plines which our enemies will impose on 
ws." 





A Promising Beginning in Honduras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days where we must have full value for 
every dollar spent and particularly in the 
field of foreign aid, the new assistance 
program in the Republic of Honduras 
deserves the attention of my colleagues. 

Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, the new 
President of the Republic of Honduras, is 
an outstanding man dedicated to re- 
establishing democratic government in 
his country as may be seen from a news 
story which appeared ir the New York 
Times on Sunday, January 12, 1958. His 
administration and the United States 
have joined- hands in a project of vast 
potentialities and one which well could 
be extended throughout Latin America. 

The article follows: 

Honpuras Recrme Gets NEw UNITED STATES 

AIp—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION UNIT PrRo- 

JECTED To Burtp Up WILD GUAYAPE VALLEY 


TEGUCIGALPA, HonpDuRAS, January 3.—The 
first tangible offer of United States aid t~ the 
newly installed government of Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales has been announced by the 
United States Embassy here. Its form is con- 
sidered to be a departure from the usual type 
of assistance granted to underdeveloped 
areas. 

The offer covers assistance in equipping 
and training a military construction unit. 
Tne’ purpose of the unit will be to carry 
out economic development projects and to 
serye as a training center for the teaching 
ef engineering and construction skills. 

Funds for the project will be allocated 
through the United States International Co- 
operation Administration. Both Honduran 
and United States officials were reluctant to 
estimate the amounts to be made available; 
one Honduran spokesman said he “hoped 
they will be sizable.” 

The first development work by the new 
military unit is expected to be done in the 
Guayape Valley, in the eastern part of Hon- 
duras. A loan of $1,750,000 was negotiated 
last year for road construction in the valley. 


FERTILITY EMPHASIZED 


Soil tests made by the ICA agricultural 
office in Honduras show the valley land to 
be among the best in the country. The 
lack of roads and of law-enforcing agents 
have been factors that discouraged develop- 
ment efforts: 

The Guayape Valley is in the Department 
of Olancho, which is a cattle-raising area. 
Homesteaders have settled there before, but 
many of them were wiped out by cattie 
rustlers. Conditions are reminiscent of the 
lawless wild West days of the United States. 

Funds from the aid program will be spent 
principally on the purchase of engineering 
and construction equipment and spare parts. 
Additional funds will be made available for 
the construction of an army base in the 
valley to house the military construction 
unit, 

In commenting on the project, the United 
States Ambassador, Whiting Willauer, noted 
that the military construction unit would be 
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staffed without increasing the overall gj 
of Honduras’ armed forces. This 






mean that part of the expenditures of the 


Honduran military budget would 





contribute to the economic development ot j 


the country. 


“I believe this is a new approach in mili. 


tary aid by the United States,” Am 
Willauer said. “If successful in Hon 


I hope that it can serve a good example else. a 


where.” 


Dr. Villeda was inaugurated as President _ 


of Honduras on December 21. The keynote 
of his inaugural address was the need for 
his “backward country” to develop its nat. 
ural resources and to acknowledge depend. 
ence on foreign aid for that purpose. 

Dr. Villeda has publicly stated that he js 
counting on United States assistance to 
Honduras. He has frequently professed his 
country’s friendship for the United States 
and its anti-Communist position, 


The Guayape Valley development is con- 


sidered to be the first step in a program to 
develop the potentially rich eastern area of 
Honduras. The Departments of Olancho and 
Gracias a Dios include a third of the land 
area of the country, but only 7 percent of 
the population. 

In addition to cattle, Olancho has vast 
tracts of timber. A United Nations study 
has established the feasibility of a paper and 
pulp industry there with a potential output 
of 100,000 tons of paper annually. 

Attention has been focused on the De- 
partment of Gracias a Dios recently because 
of its possible petroleum resources. A com- 
pany organized by Texas interests started 
drilling operations there but suspended them 


when the Honduran Government began the 


preparation of a new petroleum law. The 
new law will go into effect shortly, at which 
time at least five applications for conces- 
sions will be considered. 


The development of both departments will. 


depend principally on the construction of — 


roads and the presence of military units to 
enforce the law. Both of these aims are ex- 
pected to be accomplished by the presence 
of the military construction unit. .- 





The Federal Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
we mark the 75th anniversary of the 
signing into law by President Chester A. 
Arthur an act establishing the 
Civil Service. 

Our predecessors in this body in 1883 
were not only men of reform but men 
vision. They must have been thor- 
oughly disgusted with the patronage 
system—the so-called spoils system— 
that prevailed. A President of the 
United States, James A. Garfield, | 
been assassinated in 1882 by a dis 
gruntled patronage.seeker. So, by th 
own courageous votes, Members of 
Congress stripped themselves of patr 

age ‘dispensation when they passed 
Civil Service Act. 

They had high hopes for the 5; 
they were creating to fill Governmé 
positions. A system that requires com 
petitive examinations so that one 
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person will discharge the duties 
with proficiency. We now have more 
than 2 million Federal employees cov- 
ered by Civil Service. I think my col- 
will agree that they are loyal, 
hard working, and efficient, or they 


_ do not remain for long. I think that 


the orderly manner in which these Gov- 
ernment positions are filled today by 
Civil Service is a tribute to the propon- 
ents of the Civil Service system 75 years 


‘0. 
a4 Speaker, I would like to have in- 
cluded with my remarks in the REcorp 
an editorial from the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, on January 14, 1958, en- 
titled “Civil Service Has Come a Long 


Way in 75 Years.” 

The editorial follows: 

Civ, Service Has Come a LonG Way IN 

75 YEARS 

Seventy-five years ago this week—on Jan- 
uary 16, 1883—President Chester A. Arthur 
signed into law the act establishing the Fed- 
eral Civil Service through competitive exami- 
nations to fill Government jobs. While the 
original legislation covered only a few em- 
ployees, the Civil Service Act now covers 86 
percent of all Federal workers, and 91 per- 
cent of those working in this country proper. 
Over 2 million persons in a wide range of 
Government occupations have qualified for 
employment by taking competitive examina- 
tions for their jobs. ‘ 

A sidelight of history involving the Civil 
Service is the fact that the assassination of a 


' President led to the climactic popular de- 


mand for the system. James A. Garfield, 
whom Arthur succeeded, was murderéd in 
1882 by Charles Guiteau, whose crime was 
the aftermath of a patronage dispute. Civil 
Service had had many advocates previously, 
but the politicians in Congress and in other 
Washington posts were reluctant to give up 
their patronage rights. 

It was the abuse of those rights that start- 
ed the reform movement. With changes in 
administration, wholesale dismissals from 
Government jobs was the order. Offices were 
bartered. The payment of a year’s salary for 
& 4-year job was a common price in this 
undemocratic trade. The notorious spoils 
system was the criterion of Government em- 
ployment. When William Hetiry Harrison 
assumed the presidency in 1841, an estimated 
40,000 jobseekers swarmed into the Nation's 
capital to claim the 23,700 jobs at the dis- 
posal of the executive department. In the 
first critical days of Abraham Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, the President’s time was almost 
Preempted by jobseekers. He said: 

“I seem like a man so busy letting rooms 
at one end of the house that he has no time 
left to put out the fire that is blazing and 
destroying at the other end.” 

The various phases of Government have 
proliferated in recent decades. Efforts to cut 
down Federal payrolls have not succeeded 


Civil Service stands as a bulwark against the 
political exploitation of a vast pool of pa- 


Without Civil Service, we would 
oo millions 


emerged from a simple, pioneerlike organ- 
ization into a gigantic and a highly compli- 
cated factor in the world’s civilization. 





The Case of the Dogs on Ice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today, re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a monograph 
entitled “The Case of the Dogs on Ice,” 
in answer to a leaflet which I inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp on August 
21, 1957 at page A6893 at the request of 
antivivisectionists. 

There being no objection, the leafiéet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

THE CASE OF THE Docs On IcE 
NHEA VERSION 


This adventure into science was carried out 
by the Drs. Hans O. Haterius and George 
L. Maison, of the Department of Physiology, 
Boston University School of Medicine. They 
reported this apparentiy pointless experi- 
ment in the American Journal of Physiology 
for February 1948. 

The technique employed by Haterius and 
Maison was very simple. They took dogs— 
21 of them in all—and immersed them up to 
their necks in a tub of ice water having a 
temperature just barely above the freezing 
point. The idea in submerging an animal 
up to his neck was to observe the length of 
time it would take him to sustain a collapse. 

Haterius and Maison, having caused an 
animal to collapse, then proceeded to rewarm 
him in another tub with water at a tem- 
perature of about 112°. If the dog managed 
not to die they sometimes put him back in 
the ice water to see how well he could with- 
stand a second supercooling. 

Those with pure scientific curiosity may 
be interested to know that a dog placed in 
water just above the freezing point may 
collapse in as little as 67 minutes—although 
his ordeal may extend to 193 minutes, 34 
hours for all practical purposes. 

The vivisectors made some interesting ob- 
servations in connection with their report 
on all this. Here is what they had to say 
about anesthesia: 

“While recourse to anesthesia in this type 
of experiment is difficult of defense on a 
strictly physiological basis, it proved desir- 
able from certain standpoints to induce an 
initial narcosis sufficient at least to offset the 
intense psychomotor disturbances otherwise 
incurred by abrupt immersion in a chilled 
bath.” 

What the experimenters méan is that an- 
esthesie, itself. tends to lower body tempera- 
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after being anesthetized only to the ex- 
tent of having swallowed a sleeping tablet. 

Incidentally, Haterius and Maison appar- 
ently consider themselves fairly merciful at 
that, for in their article they refer to the 
fact that C. R. Spealman did this same ex- 
periment without any pretense of anestheia 
whatever. He reported his work along this 
line in the American Journal of Physiology, 
volume 146, page 262, issued during 1946. 

In the course of their article Haterius and 
Maison make an interesting observation. 
They announce the finding that continued 
shivering is a distressing experience. And 
they add that “concentration is difficult, one 
thought dominating—the desire for termi- 
nation of shivering. ” 

And while their 21 experimental dogs, one 
after the other, were lying in the iced water, 
presumably dominated by a desire for free- 
dom and the termination of shivering, Ha- 
terius and Maison learned the best treatment 
for an animal suffering from super-cooling. 
They learned that the proper therapy in such 
a@ case is to warm the animal up. They say 
so in their article. That statement is, in 
brief, their total scientific contribution 
which might be regarded as constructive. To 
be specific about it, they found that an ani- 
mal which had been in the cold water long 
enough to collapse as a result of either the 
failure of his heart or of his lungs, usually 
could be revived by being placed in a bath of 
warm water. 

It is interesting to note that out of the 
total of 21 dogs, only 8 died as a result of the 
treatment meted out to them by Haterius 
and Maison. The other 13 lived—and possi- 
bly were subjected to other vivisectional 
whimsies later on. 


SCIENTIST’S VERSION 
(By George L. Maison, M. D.) 


If the author of the NHEA pamphlet were 
any kind of a scientist, he would have 
known immediately the very practical value 
of the experiments he describes as “vivisec- 
tional whimsies.” 

To begin with, the experiments were con- 
ducted to find some way of reducing the 
considerable loss of human life caused by 
submersion in the fuigid waters of the North 
Atlantic. The great increase of transoceanic 
flying during the war had occasioned these 
deaths. With the introduction of large-scale 
commercial flying over the same routes after 
the war, the need was acute to devise some 
way for reviving victims of these plane 
crashes. 

Such immersion of human beings causes 
body temperatures to drop rapidly to around 
60° F. At this temperature, a man 
breathes about once or twice a minute; his 
heart beats 6 cr 7 times per minute. These 
heartbeats are very forceful, causing a pre- 
cipitate rise in blood pressure. This rise 
immediately subsides unti} the next hectic 
beat. The blood is thick with cold, is poorly 
oxygenated, and is ill suited to nourish ac- 
tive tissues. Under these circumstances, an 
unnatural load is placed on the heart and 
danger of heart failure is imminent. 

Commonsense treatment for this condi- 
tion would seem to forbid rapid rewarming 
by placing the patient in hot water, because 
this would seem to warm skin and muscle 
first, demanding extra nourishment from the 
chilled blood, and bringing on cardiac col- 
lapse. It was a great surprise to find rapid 
rewarming of the chilled dogs actually pro- 


to the cold water treatment more quickly , ductive of good survival. 


apparently, with the intense psychomotor 
disturbances displayed Wy their subjects— 


thing like taking the cold water treatment 


When my colleague and I decided to con- 
duct this series of experiments, our first 
need was for a standardized method of in- 
ducing clinical symptoms of submersion 
chilling. We also intended to test various 
measures for revival, based on the so-called 
commonsense approach. These would have 
included digitalizing the heart and replac- 
ing some of the thickened blood with normal 
saline solution. Both of these procedures 
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would have had their dangers. It proved 
fortunate that rapid rewarming was effective 
as a treatment. 

The NHEA pamphlet contains the usual 
distortions about anesthesia. Our report 
stated that we used sodium pentothal, a 
well-known anesthetic, to bring on light 
anesthesia. Sodium pentothal is used with 
complete satisfaction in blocking out the 
consciousness of patients while broken bones 
are set, etc. That pentothal is analagous 
to a mild sleeping tablet is sheer lying for 
obvious purposes of vilification. 

The author of the pamphlet is evidently 
unaware that light anesthesia refers to the 
first level of surgical anesthesia, in which a 
subject is absolutely unconscious and feels 
no pain for periods of 20 to 30 minutes. 
It was in this period of time that the body 
temperatures of these dogs were brought 
down below 85° F. Below that temperature 
the cold alone includes a complete uncon- 
sciousness. At no time before revival did 
these dogs feel any pain or discomfort, even 
though refiex action caused them to shiver. 

After revival their temporary discomfort 
came from soreness and fatigue brought on 
while they were unconscious. The shivering 
of the anesthetized or otherwise unconscious 
human is not painful, so there is no reason 
to believe it is so in the unconscious dog. 

These particular experiments were the first 
in a series aimed at bringing 100 percent 
survival to human victims of such an expe- 
rience. They demonstrated a standard 
method of producing the clinical picture and 
pointed to means of effective treatment. 
They also showed that a body could survive 
after reaching temperatures as low as 55° F. 

It had been thought that a body temper- 
ature of 68° meant certain death. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that all 
of the animals used were unclaimed dogs 
doomed to be executed at a public pound. 
Thirteen of them survived. Their tempo- 
rary fatigued existence would seem prefer- 
able to their demise, at least by human 
standards. 





Washington and Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I request permission 
to include in the Recorp the following 
article by columnist C. Wilson Harder, 
which was brought to my attention by 
Mr. George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business: 

WASHINGTON.AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

In appearing before committees on making 
the Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent organization, George Burger, vice pres- 
ident in Washington for the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, has often made 
the point that the present Commerce Depart- 
ment does not represent small business. 

And it now appears that there is even some 
doubt in the Commerce Department itself 
just who it is representing. 

Two recent speeches illustrate a division 
of apparent thought in the Department. For 
example, Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary, 
in a speech to Organization for Europeans 
Economic Cooperation openly applauded the 
successs of European manufacturers in load- 
ing their products into the United States. 


_ hormal living costs—while pursuing ad- 
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In fact, he took a great deal of credit for 
the Commerce Department making it possible 
for Europe to practically double its exports 
to the United States in 6 years. 

He also promised the Europeans that there 
will be still greater markets for them in the 
United States and strongly pledged the ad- 
ministration support for furtherance of 

United Nation’s tariff-busting schemes. 

But Walter Williams, Under Secretary 
speaking before the Japan-American Confer- 
ence, took an entirely different tack. 

While he agreed with Japanese, American 
Nation is rich and affluent, he said he would 
be remiss as a government official not to 
point out to Japan that every American, 
man, woman, and child, shares in a national 
debt which by August reached $274 billion, 
or a per capita of $1,600. 

Much of this debt, he pointed out, was 
incurred in foreign aid programs, he then 
said “Right here I must point out that the 
United States has had some problems created 
by the type of Japanese exports to our mar- 
kets. Using United States raw materials 
and industrial equipment, none of which was 
in competition with a Japanese home in- 
dustry, these materials and machines have 
been used to create products directly com- 
peting with United States products.” 

“We have no restrictions on imports,” he 
continued, “although from time to time 
Japan has used those reasons to prevent any 
imports from the United States.” 

He then went on to point out instances 
where Japan has shipped into this country 
huge volumes of products at selling prices so 
extremely low that they have hurt some 
American industries. 

And while, he said, the United States 
does not want to discriminate against Japan, 
we have an obligation to American industry 
to protect it from ruinous and unfair com- 
petition. 

All through his talk, he strongly advised 
Japanese industrialists to knock off recent 
practices, advising them to concentrate on 
products that will not compete with United 
States industry. 

In other words, the under secretary made 
it quite clear that if Japan keeps on trying 
vo-ruin United States industry, they could 
find themselves on outside looking in. 

Thus, there is strong evidence that Con- 
gressional pressure on ruinous price com- 
petition by imports is making its impression 
even on the Department of Commerce. Such 
statements as were in this speech augur 
well for future. 





H. R. 4662, the King-Jenkins Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in a let- 
ter sent to the chairman, I have urged 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to report favorably H. R. 





, 4662, known as the King-Jenkins bill, so 


that this important bill may receive early 
action by the Congress. 

H. R. 4662 would permit teachers— 
including college teachers—to deduct 
from gross income up to $600 for tuition, 
books, other equipment, travel and liv- 
ing expenses while away from home— 
to the extent that these expenses exceed 
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vanced educational odjectives cation, ae 
their professional qualifications 

H. R. 4662 and its many 
bills should not be construed as 
treatment for teachers. fen. 
sional groups already are permitted tp 
deduct from gross income similar Cs 
penses. To deny teachers this 
right is to discourage them from 
proving their abilities at a time when oyr 
Government is ae vitally im. 
portant step-ups our educaiiailh 
system. 

Teachers give up their vacations tp 
go to summer school and drive long dis. 
tances in winter over hazardous roads 
to attend extension classes because they 
want to become better teachers. They 
should be encouraged, not er 

Under present regulations, a teacher 
cannot deduct these educational ex. 
penses unless he would have lost his 
position had he not taken the courses. 

Many teachers and professional 
groups within my district have written 
me urging support of H. R. 4662, which 
I have pledged. I now urge that this 
bill be reported from committee and 
passed as soon as possible. 































































































Field Marshal Montgomery Stresses Im- 
portance of a Strong British Naval 
Power With Emphasis on Aircraft 
Carriers : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF. PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 21, 1957, Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery at a Navy League luncheon 
in London advocated in no uncertain 
terms a strong British naval power and 
particularly aircraft carriers. 
speech by Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery should be of interest to all 
Americans interested in our national de- 
fense and for that reason I am 
ing it in the REecorp. . 

‘The speech follows: ‘ 
SPEECH BY FIELD MarsHAL MONTGOMERY, At 

Navy Leacue LUNCH, ON TRAFALGAR Dat, 

Ocroser 21, 1957 

It is a tremendous honor for a soldlet te’ 


Navy League. 
It is interesting that the dates of Trafal- 
gar, October 21, and Alamein, October 2%, 
are so close. Yet they have more in com- 
mon than that. 
Both marked the turning point in @ 



















































jn 1808 we were able to land our army in 
1. Six years later, we beat Napoleon; 
pe wielded far greater military power but 
was confined to a land strategy: Nelson saw 
clearly what the annihilation of the 
combined fleets would mean in the struggle 
against Napoleon, Few perhaps of our gen- 
in those days realized the greatness 
of his victory. Indeed we read that co- 
operation between soldiers and sailors was 
not good; perhaps it was lucky there was 
no air force to make for greater inter- 
service rivalry. 

In 1809 a convoy sailed from England to 
Jand an army on Walcheren. The following 
is the story of a soldier during the sea voy- 
age, taken from “The Army and Sea Power”: 

“T walked the deck the greater part of the 
night * * * and could not but admire the 
silence of the officer who had the watch. I 
could not get a word from him; and he once 
or twice said to me with a sly leer: ‘Be si- 


lent, that I may hear the ship; this part of 


the sea is full of rocks; and if we were to 
goon during the night, and in such a fresh 
sea, we should all be lost.’ This kind of 
hoaxing may serve you as a specimen of the 
sea-jests practiced upon us soldiers. A sol- 
dier should be sworn to the patient endur- 
ance of hardships, like the ancient knights; 
and it is not the least of these necessary 
hardships to have to serve with sailors. I 
should as soon expect a musket to swim, as 
expect a good understanding between sailors 
and soldiers.” 

Compare that with the cooperation which 
we achieved in the Normandy landings in 
1944. Cooperation does not grow easily. It 
flourishes during war, but is liable to decay 
in peace unless we are careful. I put it to 
you that we cannot afford to indulge in 
interservice rivalries—now or in the future. 
There is too much at stake. Nor can the 
problems that lie ahead be solved by any one 
service acting on its own. 

In recent years there has been a school of 
thought which considered that there will 
be no role for the British Navy in future 
war. Never was there a greater error. 

What are the facts? 

First, we are an island people. We fight 
our wars in other people’s countries— 
France, the low countries, Germany, the 
Americas, the Crimea, Africa, India, the Pa- 
cific, and so on. We prefer it that way. It 
is inconvenient when you have to fight in 
your own country. 

The Army must be taken to those places 
by sea, and nourished by sea. When it fights 
it generally has one flank on the sea—as we 
had in north Africa and in northwest 
Europe. Its supplies must come by sea, 
The day when an army can be supplied en- 
tirely by air is still many years away. Then 
there is another point—one which is vital to 


“the nations of Western Europe. It is this. 


Western Europe—including the United 
Kingdom—is the center of a worldwide eco- 
nomic system. In that system there are no 
large supplies of raw materials except pos- 


2 in Europe—since the indirect 
Method is far less costly and is far more 
likely to succeed. Z 
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what I have just said that the western alli- 
ance must have the free use of the water 
areas in peace and in war. The teaching of 
history is that from the days of early Rome 
the Nation which had control of the transit 
areas and seas in the end prevailed. 

Those are the facts. We cannot change 
facts, We must base our policy and action 
on them. Whichever way you look at it, the 
western alliance must be able to use major 
oceans and seas. Today, control of the seas 
is a matter for ships and aircraft—all oper- 
ating under naval direction and control. To 
carry out this task efficiently, the Navy must 


‘have its own aviation. Furthermore, the 


aircraft carrier of the Navy is the indispens- 
able mobile airfield of modern armed forces. 
These mobile airfields are greatly valued by 
the Army. 

As an example, take the Suez operations in 
November last year. In those operations the 
bulk of the air support for the army came 
from naval aircraft operating from carriers. 

And in the future, air support from mobile 
airfields on the sea may often be the only 
support the Army will get in the early stages 
of those operations which are carried out at 
a distance from the normal airfield complex. 
There is therefore an army need for the 
naval aircraft carrier, and a need about which 
we soldiers feel keenly. 

The Navy League exsits to remind the peo- 
ple of this country and the Commonwealth 
of all these things, and of our maritime tradi- 
tions. Let me give you an example of how 
naval tradition is upheld. During the oper- 
ations in Crete in the late war a dangerous 
and difficult evacuation became necessary. 
There was a view that to hazard ships in 
those parts would involve for too great a 
risk—that they were at the moment more 
valuable than the weary men. Indeed, the 
implications of their loss and the subsequent 
loss of sea control were very serious. But 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham said very quietly that the Navy had 
always been accustomed to take the Army to 
its destination, and bring it home afterwards. 
It took only a few years to replace any ships 
that might get sunk, but a lost tradition 
would take centuries to replace. The Navy 
therefore would go and evacuate the Army— 
if they so desired. But, he added, if they 
refused to be evacuated, then the Navy would 
come and take off the marines. 

There is another form of tradition that is 
peculiar perhaps to the Royal Navy, Down 
the centuries, ordinary men, many of whom 
may never have seen the sea in their lives, 
have come forward from the plow or the 
anvil, or in later years the factory, to serve 
in our ships. They have come in their 
thousands. They do. not belong -to the 
RNVR, or the RNR, nor are they fishermen, 
or any sea user. . They are the people of 
Britain, a complete cross section of the 
country. In the past we have had time to 
train these men so that they have become 
professionals. Will there be time to do so 
in the future? I doubt it. That is why it 
is so important to get men into the voluntary 
organization now—today. Here the Navy 
League helps, and this task will remain in 
the future. 

Against this general background it is ob- 
vious that in future war seapower will be a 
decisive factor. And by seapower I mean 
ships and naval aircraft operating from car- 
riers, since the one without the other is use- 
less. I was delighted to read in the press 
last week that when the Minister of Defense 
returned from a trip in the United States 
nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus, he said 
that the nuclear submarine represented a 
revolutionary advance in naval warfare as 
great as the change from sail to steam. He 
was right. And I remember that when the 
naval estimates were being debated in Parlia- 
ment, it was stated that we were building a 
nuclear submarine. That was right, too. 
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A revolutionary advance in naval warfare 
is definitely coming, brought about by nu- 
clear power. It is heartening to learn that 
the British Government is fully alerted to 
this fact. The Navy must turn over quickly 
to nuclear power; in due course the merchant 
navy will do the same, and with far less 
constructional cost than at present. The 
merchant ship of the future will travel under 
the sea; the Japanese are already building a 
65,000-ton submarine, for freight carrying 
use. 

The navies of the western alliance must, 
collectively, insure control of the major 
oceans and seas in any East-West contest. 
I would like to emphasize the word “col- 
lectively.” Those who want to see Britain 
strong in every component of her armed 
forces are inclined to forget that we belong 
to an alliance. From the point of view of 
overall efficiency for the least financial ex- 
penditure, we must plan to get the maxi- 
mum value from the alliance—working for 
balanced collective forces within the alli- 
ance as a whole. If each nation wants self- 
sufficiency in its armed forces, what value 
do we get from the alliance? Unless na- 
tions are sensible in this respect, and will 
trust each other, defense budgets will in- 
crease to an alarming degree. 

Take, for example, the war at sea. In 
the present contest between East and West, 
there cannot be war in the Atlantic without 
general war on a global scale. The danger 
of aggression in the NATO area is remote, 
because of what has been achieved in build- 
ing up military strength in the western alli- 
ance. In fact, the overall deterrent against 
general war, with nuclear weapons, is very 
strong. 

The danger areas are now in the Middle 
East and Far East, more especially the former. 
We cannot be strong everywhere. We must 
balance the risks that have to be taken. 
We must tackle local and guerrilla-type wars 
instantly—before they develop and spread. 

It seems to me to be common sense that 
the United States with her powerful fleets 
should be mainly responsible for war in the 
Atlantic, with Britain playing a part. Brit- 
ish seapower could then be deployed in 
strength in other oceans and seas, and to 
guard the sea approaches to our island home. 

I look forward to the day when we shall 
see a strong British fleet, ships and naval 
aircraft, operating in the major oceans and 
seas east of Suez, showing the flag and 
landing royal marines if necessary, backing 
up the army in troublesome areas, and by 
such interservice action dealing quickly 
with situations which if not handled firmly 
at once could develop into unpleasant con- 
flagrations. 

There is talk these days of a channel 
tunnel. Strategically it would weaken us. 
Why give up one of our greatest assets—our 
island home—and make things easier for our 
enemies? The channel tunnel is a wildcat 
scheme and I am wholeheartedly opposed to 
it. If we have any money to spare, which 
is doubtful, it would be far better spent on 
roads, education, hospitals, homes for the 
people, and to reduce the burden of taxa- 
tion—and not on a channel tunnel. I hope 
that the Navy League will have nothing to 
do with it. 

A study of our past history reveals that 
British strategy has always been based fun- 
damentally on seapower. That is the right 
strategy, now linked to airpower. 

The late war was, in essence,-a struggle 
for the control of sea communications and 
until we had won that struggle we were 
unable to proceed with our plans to win the 
war. It will be the same in future war. 

If we reduce our navy too much, the army 
will have to add swimming to the many 
hard feats it has to perform at the start 
of our wars. 
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It may seem strange to you that a soldier 
should express such views. But.few know 
better than I how much we soldiers owed to 
the Royal Navy during the late war. 

Although I- ama soldier, and would be a 
soldier if I were able to start my life again, 
I am a wholehearted advocate of seapower. 
Perhaps that is why you asked me to ad- 
dress you today instead of getting an ad- 
miral to do so. 





The Arms Race 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a newspaper 
article entitled “Mike Wallace Asks 
James P. Warburg Should We End the 
Arms Race?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MIKE WALLACE ASKS JAMES P. WARBURG 

SHOULD WE END THE ARMS RACE? 


Question. You have publicly charged that 
United States foreign policy is bankrupt. 
What’s wrong with it? 

Answer. Everything, except its good inten- 
tions. In the Far East we have for years 
been frozen in a dangerous position of im- 
mobility. In the Middle East we are losing 
the cold war. The bankruptcy of our Euro- 
pean policy has been finally demonstrated 
at the NATO Conference in Paris, where even 
Chancellor Adenauer could no longer acqui- 
esce in it. 

Question. What reasons do you give for our 
failure? 

Answer. A complacent assumption that the 
Communist dictatorships are likely to mel- 
low or collapse. An unwillingness to seek 
peaceful settlements through patient diplo- 
macy. An obsessive reliance on obsolete 
military power. 

Question. What do you mean by “obsolete 
military power’? 

Answer. The first atomic bomb at Alama- 
gordo foreshadowed the end of an era in 
which military force could serve as an effec- 
tive instrument of national policy. Yet we 
have based our policy throughout the post- 
war period primarily upon military power. 

Question. Weren’t we forced into this by 
the Russians? 

Answer. Stalin’s postwar policy did force 
us to take counteraction. But the sole ob- 
jective of our policy should not have become 
the military containment of communism. 
This has made the United States into a status 
quo power during a period of world revo- 
lution, thereby alienating the masses of 
humanity seeking change for the better. 

Question. But aren't the major problems 
we face essentially military problems? 

Answer, No. The world crisis is primarily 
Political, psychological, and economical, 
rather than military. It cannot be met 
merely by trying to build a ring of military 
alliances around the Sino-Soviet orbit. 

Question. But you surely don’t deny the 
Communist threat? 

Answer. No. But we have misread its na- 
ture. The power of the Communist dictator- 
ships does not derive primarily from mili-' 
tary strength or ideology. It derives from 
the simple fact that these dictatorships are. 
lifting masses of people out of the 16th into 
the 20th century in a single generation. 
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Question. Well, what are we supposed to 
do? Let Russia take over the world? 

Answer. No. But we must realize that 
the nuclear arms race is suicidal madness— 
no matter whether we are ahead or behind. 
It cannot be won. And it cannot be halted 
so long as the great political and economic 
problems which create explosive tensions re- 
main unsolved. In other words, we must 
realize that the sole alternative to war is to 
seek out—not to avoid—every opportunity 
for give-and-take negotiation. 

Question. Mr. Dulles has long advocated 
brinkmanship. Is he liable to adopt your 
policy? 

Answer. He has certainly shown himself 
unwilling to adopt it up to this moment. He 
has said just recently that he sees “no point 
in talking to the Russians.”’ He has refused 
over and over again to talk to Chou En-lai. 
The blunt truth is that the only way to avoid 
a suicidal war with our adversaries is to 
talk to them in patient, quiet, give-and-take 
negotiation—no matter how difficult or dis- 
tasteful such negotiations may be, 

Question. And if we continue the arms 
race—as seems most likely? 

Answer. It will lead to war, 





Symbol of Active Citizenship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial entitled “Symbol 
of Active Citizenship,” appearing in 
Portland Sunday Telegram on January 
12, 1958. 

SYMBOL OF ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


This generation does not need a bronze 
statehouse bust as a reminder of the decades 
of good works performed by former Gov. 
Percival Proctor Baxter. Nor will future gen- 
erations forget him as they enjoy the pastoral 
beauties of Baxter State Park and observe 
the progressively beneficial contributions of 
the Governor Baxter State School for the 
Deaf on Mackworth Island. 

Permanent memorials to his generosity 
abound. But to a man of his stature and 
devotion to Maine no form of recognition can 
exaggerate his deeds, and we are happy to 
join in the applause of those participating in 
the dedication of the Baxter bust in the 
statehouse Wednesday. 

As countless thousands walk by that bust 
in the future, we hope they will think of 
Mr. Baxter not solely as a man with the 
material means to donate parks and schools 
to the State. For every act of generosity 
which has caught the public eye there are 
dozens which will forever remain private. 

If we were to appraise the life and works 
of the State’s great benefactors, we would 
give major emphasis to the role he has played 
as a symbol of active citizenship. His inter- 
est in politics and its relation to the welfare 
of Maine did not end with the termination 
of his career as a public official. © 

He is today far more concerned with the 
progress of State government than many 
citizens years younger who think of them- 
selves'as more alert than their elders. Al- 
though his political alliance has been with 
the Republican Party, he has never con- 
strued his partisan responsibilities in the 
narrow exclusive sense. 

His outlook is modern and his political 
orientation has remained refreshingly inde- 
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pendent. He never considers himself 
or too far removed from the politica] 
to speak his mind or to exert a 
influence on the molding of vital 
In Percival Proctor Baxter Maine hag 
active citizen of unusual devotion and yge. 
fulness. His bust in Augusta, we hope, 
be a goad to those who would bac 
challenge to those who duck their 
bilities of citizenship, a stimulant to al] 
would serve Maine more effectively, 









H. R. 5822 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring this body passed, after consider- 
able debate but without dissenting 
H. R. 5822 which would allow subsidized 
airlines to keep for reinvestment in new 
equipment moneys accruing to them 
through the sale of old equipment. 

This legislation has passed without dis- 
senting vote the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and is 
now before the full Senate body for con- 
sideration 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Senate will act as positively as did the 
House and promptly pass this bill in 
order that our subsidized air carriers can 
purchase the new equipment necessary 
to ultimately get them off subsidy and 
make them self-sufficient. It so happens 
that. most of our certificated carriers are 
on subsidy at this time. All our local sery- 
ice carriers, for instance, which provide 
air transportation so necessary to the’ 
smaller communities in the United States 
require capital-gains money -to reequip 
with more economic transports to render 
their community service. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, one of the out- 
standing newsletters published in Wash- 
ington—Babson’s Washington Fore- 
cast—carried a most illuminating com- 
mentary on the importance of passing 
H. R. 5822 entitled “Perpetual Subsidy?” 
Mr. Speaker, all the pro and con argu. 
ments concerning this capital-gains legis- 
lation were heard on this floor last year; 
but in the belief that this article will go 
a long way towards stimulating new 
thinking on this very vital problem of 
refinancing confronting our airlines, 
I am inserting this article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. It follows: ae 

PERPETUAL SuBSIDY? } 

It’s hard to find a valid argument against — 
Government subsidy for particular industries 
when such a course serves the public inter. 
est, convenience, and necessity, and —= 


it’s designed as a temporary prop 
the course of development or during & 












A great majority of the scheduled :; 
are still under Government subsidy, 
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many of them haye long been oper- 
ating established, heavily traveled routes. 

They are forced to remain under subsidy 
because the Federal Government doesn’t al- 
jow them to keep enough of their profits to 

their heads above water. 

Under present CAB regulations, subsidized 
carriers that sell depreciated planes or equip- 
ment when replacements are necessary must 
return to the Government the full amount 
of any capital gains realized over and above 
the depreciated value. 

Thus, they must borrow heavily on. the 
open market for the purchase of new planes, 

This system restricts the airlines’ ability 
to purchase sufficient new aircraft which, 
through speed, efficiency, economy, and 

ter capacity, could get them out from 
under Government’s subsidy wing in a rela- 
tively short time. 
SPECIFICS 


There’s general agreement among those 
who understand the financial problems of 
the air transport industry that a simple 
change in regulations could put every major 
airline in America on a going, competitive, 
free-enterprise basis—without Government 
handouts—within 5 to 7 years. 

Most local-service carriers are now using 
fleets of “tired” DC-3’s. They need new 
twin-engined aircraft of greater capacity in 
order to achieve ultimate self-sufficiency and 
get themselves off subsidy. 

The new F-27 appears to most of them to 

fill that bill, by being able to carry a big 
payload speedily, efficiently, and economi- 
cally. 
But they can’t afford to order the new 
planes unless they’re allowed to treat the 
cash received from the sale of present equip- 
ment as any other American corporation can 
handle such a transaction, by paying a regu- 
lar capital-gains tax on the profit. 

A bill now before Congress (H. R. 5822) 
would make this possible, giving the airlines 
the_same consideration enjoyed by the sub- 
sidized maritime industry. 

The measure passed the House last sum- 
mer and is now awaiting Senate action. 

The Budget Bureau and the Commerce 
Department are supporting the bill, but the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is reportedly oppos- 
ing it. 

It’s hard to find good reason for the CAB’s 
attitude unless it be a reluctance to relin- 
quish even the smallest element of control 
over a captive industry. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECT R 

Foreign carriers, owned by their govern- 
ments, are seriously threatening to overtake 
us in the next few years in air transport 
facilities; and, in many cases, they’re doing 
> largely with United States foreign-aid 

As the world grows smaller through speed- 
fer ‘air travel, it will become increasingly 
. important for American carriers to maintain 
their position of world prestige. 

As in both nuclear and missile develop- 
ment, we're leading ourselves to a second- 
rate position by our own stupidity and short- 
sightedness, 





Disarmament and Peace Through Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON ; 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 

Mr. PORTER. 7 
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and respected for many years, gave a 
speech before the lawyers of southwest- 
ern Michigan on January 8 in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Its title was “Disarmament 
and Peace Through Law.” His concrete 
proposals for enlarging the activities of 
world courts deserve close attention. 
The speech is as follows: 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress met in 
Washington yesterday morning in an urgent 
atmosphere which is clear recognition of the 

inherent in Russia’s great techno- 
logical break-throughs. Tomorrow it will 
listen to President Eisenhower's State of the 
Union message containing the plans of the 
administration to meet these dangers. In 
all my 23 years in Washington I have never 
seen a more serious group of returning Con- 
gressmen. I have great confidence in the 
Congress and its collective judgment, repre- 
senting, as it generally does, the crystallized 
public opinion of the whole Nation. Despite 
the fact that its Members are often unjustly 
maligned, it has been my experience that 
Congress is composed of dedicated public 
servants who labor long and well for our 
country. ; 

As Congress moves into its work program 
it will take the center of the stage to a great 
extent in the current crisis. Decisions will 
be made and policies created by-this Con- 
gress to meet the Russian challenge, and we 
will win the race for supremacy in capacity 
to destroy—of that I have not the slightest 
doubt. But policies and plans to win the 
arms race is not a program which will in 
and of itself make this Congress a memo- 
rable one. Everyone knows that winning the 
arms race is a constant, continuous, un- 
ending task, and that it requires the ex- 
penditure of billions upon billions for de- 
structive rather than constructive purposes. 
And we are all for whatever is necessary to 
win that race. 


END THE ARMS RACE 


If this Congress will go further, however, 
and concentrate upon plans and policies to 
end the arms race, even the slightest 
achievement will be cheered and hailed by 
all peoples as a tremendous service to our 
country and the world. True it is that for- 
eign relations in general is chiefly a field for 
Executive action. But Congress also has its 
responsibilities here. And, those - respon- 
sibilities should reach beyond a mere voting 
for or against ideas and proposals of the 
Executive. Regardless of how they ap- 
proach it the Congress should never forget 
for 1 moment that the number one problem 
of the world is how to achieve and maintain 
@ lasting peace. 

So I hope that the Congress will con- 
centrate not only upon winning the arms 
race—as we certainly must win that for sur- 
vival in this dangerous age in which we 
live—but will also explore every possible av- 
enue to world peace. Such exploration, it 
seems to me, is the duty of every person who 
has our country’s welfare at heart in these 

days, especially lawyers, who lead in 
their devotion to public service. 


JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


Tonight I want to present a new approach 
to disarmament and peace which I believe 
warrants consideration not only by the Con- 
by everyone interested in peace, 


kind since the beginning of time. Buta 
generation that has split the atom, traveled 
faster than the speed of sound, developed 
television, and created miracles in medical 
fields surely looks upon past failures on this 
problem of peace as a mere challenge to 
greater effort until our goal is achieved. In 
that spirit, I present the idea that a sound, 
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constructive approach to disarmament and 
peace is through the settlement of disputes 
between nations in tribunals of justice under 
the rule of law. 

In a world where distance is now meaning- 
less—and all nations are now neighbors— 
we must learn to live together or see our 
civilization go up in the senseless devasta- 
tion of war. The results of the recent NATO 
Conference demonstrated that a plan for 
living together will be more warmly received 
and more welcome to more people than any 
revelation of plans for more and more de- 
structive power, even though the need of the 
latter is clearly recognized. That this means 
a plan other than war for the settlement of 
disputes between nations is also clearly rec- 


_ognized. From the viewpoint of our country 


it particularly means we must win not only 
the arms race, but we must win the fight for 
the minds of men by leadership in proposing 
a new and better plan to end that arms race. 
Russia now. says she will create a peaceful 
world by making it 100 percent Communist. 
We must not only say, but we must demon- 
strate beyond question that we offer both 
peace and freedom. With the contest thus 
narrowed to freedom or slavery the decision 
is certain if we but seize our opportunities 
and provide the essential leadership. 


THE NEED FOR LAW 


To taste the rewards of peace, we must 
eliminate the possibility of war. To elimi- 
nate the possibility of war, we must create a 
means for peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Force, disarmament treaties 
of every nature, have been tried and have 
failed. There is one means left which I 
sincerely believe is the only sure foundation 
for a lasting peace. It is the universal use 
of the rule of law to settle disputes between 
nations just as we now use that rule in the 
settlement of disputes between individuals. 
The need for law in the world community is 
indeed the greatest gap in the legal structure 
of civilization, 

Law exists now in some form in all nations. 
It is a universal term which all peoples un- 
derstand. Justice and law connote innate 
fundamentals of fairness embodying the wis- 
dom of the centuries. They are so under- 
stood by all peoples. The average person is 
not learned in the law but the idea of justice 
under the law is to him very real. Law can 
offer the long-sought common denominator 
for the creation of a method of the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations short of 
war. I firmly believe that law offers the best 
growing point toward order in a disordered 
world and the best path to disarmament and 
peace. 

This summer during our pilgrimage to the 
fountains of the common law in England we 
were reminded that the barons and lords of 
England maintained private armies, and 
fought out their disputes in pitched battles, 
until the time came when the law became 
enforceable in the Kings’ courts. A homely 
but nevertheless realistic lesson is also found 
in the western movies your children and 
mine watch so avidly on television. Before 
the law arrives the good men must stay 
armed to the teeth in order to exist and fight 
off the bad outlaws. But when the law ar- 
rives armed might ends as a decider of dis- 
putes. ; 

INTERNATIONAL LEGAL MACHINERY 


The most important public service open to 
our legal profession today is the opportunity 
to mobilize the prestige and the power, the 
sanity and the skill, the judgment and the 
judicial temperament of the lawyers of the 
world in behalf of the goal of peace under 
law. The atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
the sputniks have attuned the people of the 
world toward an overwhelming desire for 
peace. Never in all history has the climate 
been more favorable for success if we but 
move swiftly, surely, and carefully to meet 
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the need that exists. We must build upon 
the experience of the past and the possibili- 
ties of the present to insure. a peaceful 
future. To do this we lawyers must evaluate 
world law and develop new international 
legal machinery which will maintain essen- 
tial national sovereignty, yet still provide for 
peaceful settlement of disputes between na- 
tions under the rule of law. 

Disarmament conferences have been held 
down through the centuries, but no agree- 
ment resulting from such a conference has 
ever contained a successful formula to main- 
tain peace. The best evidence of this is the 
fact that every disarmament conference or 
agreement has been followed sooner or later 
by an arms race—then war. My study of the 
conferences and agreements of the past 100 
years reveals that the reason they have failed 
was an inherent inability to devise a method 
for so weighing armed might that all partici- 
pants in such conferences and agreements 
would always feel that they were treated 
fairly. In essence this means treated 
equally. 

A BASIS OF EQUALITY 

The formula here presented does not con- 
tain this inherent defect, as under it all 
nations would be on a basis of equality before 
the law. 

Are there reasons why nations should not 
be on a basis of equality before the law? 
I think not. There are perhaps some dis- 
putes to which present legal principles can- 
not be applied, but we of the legal profession 
have always developed new law to meet the 
needs of new problems. Our creative ca- 
pacity should not be paralyzed now by the 
constant crisis in which we live, but it 
should be in fact spurred on to even greater 
achievements. We must not allow law, legal 
procedures and legal tribunals to continue 
to lag behind the needs of the world in this 
vital field of settlement of disputes between 
nations. 

THE WORLD COURT 


And so it is that on the vast new frontier 
of the international community, disputes 
previously settled by the bloodshed of a war 
must be settled by tribunals of justice. The 
International Court of Justice is perhaps the 
best Known but most unused existing 
tribunal of justice for the decision of inter- 
national disputes. It has decided only an 
average of slightly more than a case per year 
since its creation in 1945. This situation in- 
dicates that as presently operated it may be 
inadequate and need changes to make it 
more acceptable, effective, and useful. But 
there are no reasons why it cannot be 
changed. And such changes are the duty 
and responsibility of lawyers. The statute 
creating the court allows it to sit—in its dis- 
cretion—all over the world and in chambers 
of three or more judges. So far it has sat 
only at The Hague. 

The inaccessibility of the court and lack 
of knowledge of its jurisdiction, procedure, 
and precedents are major reasons why it is 
not used more by nations to settle their dis- 
putes. This court should make known its 
willingness to sit elsewhere than at The 
Hague. If the.entire court, or even a cham- 
ber of the court, sat rather constantly in 
New York, for example, its advisory juris- 
diction would undoubtedly be used more 
than it is now, and law would move more to 
the forefront in the United Nations. The 
legal profession should publicize the court, 
its jurisdiction, and its potential use 
throughout the world so as to encourage its 
use. Just think of the possibilities for the 
calm and considerate use of law in this court 
in such disputes as Suez, border incidents 
such as that between Spain and and 
similar controversies now fought out in the 
arena of power politics and back-state diplo- 
macy or by armed might. Public opinion 
which forced an end to the use of arms in 
Suez could—if properly and justifiably di- 
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rected—so crystallize as to require use of this 
court, or of other such tribunals, and force 
reluctant nations to take their disagreements 
there for decision. 

OAS PROVIDES EQUALITY 


The latest example of a provision for 
peaceful settlement of international disputes 
under law is in the treaty creating the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. There a 
seven-member court is created to decide dis- 
putes between members of that commun- 
ity. The charters of the Organization of 
American States provides that “every Amer- 
ican state has the duty to respect the rights 
enjoyed by every other state in accordance 
with international law.” But there is no 
court such as the new European court to de- 
cide disputes. ‘There is an Inter-American 


. Council of Jurists which now serves as an ad- 


visory body and could easily be transformed 
into a court. Here is a chance for the Amer- 
icas to show leadership in the search for 
machinery to maintain peace by creating 
such a regional court as a part of the Or- 
ganization of American States. Such a step 
could well be a historic breakthrough of 
momentous proportions because of the ex- 
ample it would offer to the world. 

World government, which will not and 
should not arrive in the foreseeable future 
is not a part of the picture I paint. Such 
a government has inherent defects similar 
to those of dissrmament agreements. This 
idea of peace under law envisions law which 
can grow out of the enlarged use of law 
by the world community and does not. re- 
quire any “super” or other world legislative 
body. The body of law needed here can 
grow as did the “common law” out of the 
use of law in judicial tribunals. The deci- 
sions under law of the tribunals in each in- 
ternational dispute can serve as precedents 
until a “common” or “universal” law of na- 
tions grows into a reality. 


RUSSIA’S REACTION 


No plan for peace is worth mentioning 
unless it takes Russia into account. And 
Russia could not be expected to favor a plan 
for peace under law and justice. But this 
plan can capture the minds of the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world for its spon- 
sors and leave Russia naked of friends. Even 
Russia does not envision such nakedness as 
desirable—that is the reason for her constant 
propaganda efferts. Further, she will have 
no reasonable basis to attack such a peace 
plan based on law and justice. To launch 
this plan—unlike a disarmament agree- 
ment—we do not need her, nor do we need 
to trust her word. And she can hurt only 
herself by her failure to cooperate. Rus- 
sia’s often dishonored signature is worth- 
less on a disarmament or any other agree- 
ment, but here only actions would count and 
all could evaluate those as we go along 
developing peace under law. , 


We should therefore counter Russia’s 
sputnik fear propaganda and blackmail by a 
piea to the peoples of the world based upon 
freedom and justice and peace through law. 
The mere mention of freedom will recall 
Hungary. The mere mention of justice will 
recall its absence behind the Iron Curtain. 
And the idea of peace—of peace through 
law—will appeal to the foremost yearnings 
of all men everywhere. In the worldwide 
fight for the minds of men we would thus 


tinguish us from communism. Such a pro- 
gram can aid in regaining the psychological 
initiative we may have lost through the 
sputniks. : 


Without a vision, a plan, and a purpose of 
better things to come we cannot capture the 
minds of men for the freedom under law 
which is the great idea and ideal we offer 
to the id. We must not 


of that great idea be dimmed by any 
Guns and more guns, while recognized as 
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essential to keep the peace, is not a 
the people of the world will rise as one to 
cheer. But a message heralding a plan 
the end of war—a vision of peace with 
dividual freedom under law—can ring a bel] 
whose clarion call will reverberate aroung 
the whole world. 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM # 


The history of the rise and fall of nations 
and civilizations is the history of the rise ang 
fall of ideas. Among all the contending ideas 
which have fought for the minds of men since 
the dawn of history, the concept of individual 
human freedom has been outstanding. On 
this concept, which embodies the na 
law, which was the heart and core of Magna’ 
Carta, which is the spirit and guiding light 
of our Bill of Rights, we can build with every 
confidence that it is a foundation not of 
sand but of everlasting rock. 

Peace can never be achieved dramatically 
overnight. This idea is only a start in the 
right direction. To effectuate the plan en- 
visioned here requires hard work, clear think- 
ing, and much careful planning if it is to 
become effective. Just as the methods for 
splitting the atom or for a space satellite 
were known long before success crowned 
years of effort, we are not dealing here with 
a totally new subject. What we need is a 
putting together of the formula and a 
demonstration of its practicality and work- 
ability. The actual blueprint can be pre- 
pared only. through the tremendous effort 
which is part and parcel of all worthwhile 
progress. As in the case of all other chal- 
lenging ideas, the use of law to replace 
weapons will require going through 
or formative stages until we have the 
functioning internationally as it now fune- 
tions nationally. But the longest journey 
begins with the first step. We should take 
that first step now. 

An idea can be more powerful than any 
atom; and an idea whose time has come is 
too powerful to deny. Our task is to see to 
it that the time of the rule of law arrives 
before atomic annihilation overtakes us. 


THE USES OF POWER 


Modern technological and intellectual ad- 
vances have made awesome power available. 
Properly harnessed, that power will build a 
world beyond our dreams; but unleashed 
for destruction that power could bring about 
our complete annihilation. 

Thus, I believe that our country has an 
obligation to assume leadership in establish- 
ing’the rule of law as an effective means of 






















































































‘settling international disputes and avoiding 


the holocaust of war. We must bring all of 
our talents, all of our experience, all of our 
courage, and all our determination to this 
task. " 

Mankind stands at the crossroads of one 
of the great dramatic and decisive moments 
of history. One road can lead to war and 
annihilation or, what is worse, the slavery of 
communism. The other road can lead 0 
Peace and ‘freedom: under law. z 


A NEW APPROACH ae 


In summary, it is my earnest belief that 
we should take a new approach to the prob- — 
lem of peace and concentrate first on obtain 
ing an agreement among the nations of 
free world to submit their future d 
among themselves to international tribunals 
of justice for decision under the rule of law. 
We-must go beyond the largely unused am 
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use, such as in Suez and the Spain-Morocco 
porder incident should be gradyally narrowed 
as this mechanism begins to work and dem- 
onstrates its worth. Other nations includ- 
ing the neutrals and the uncommitted should 
come into the fold after the precedents of 
successful use. of law are amply demonstrated 
and the pressure of worldwide opinion begins 
to make itself felt in support of law and order 
through the courts. This will narrow the 
problem of armed conflicts between nations 
on a gradual basis until some day—it may be 
many, many years hence—it is hoped that 
few nations will want to risk universal 
classification as an outlaw in the interna- 
tional community by operating outside the 
rule of law. , 
' ‘NO EASY ROAD 

Certain it is that this is a long, hard road 
to travel, with many pitfalls and problems, 
But there is no easy road to world peace. 
Law has replaced force as the best means 
for settlement of disputes between individ- 
uals. It should be given the chance to prove 
its value in peaceful settlement of disputes 
between nations, 

Our fight with communism is one, that will 
last for months, years, and generations. It 
is a fight wherein arms is only one of the 
weapons of battle. Their economic, psycho- 
logical and subversive tactics are just as 
potent and can be just as effective in defeat- 
ing and destroying the free world. In our 
shrunken world we must look this situation 
full in the face and provide the leadership 
toward peace which all peoples so earnestly 
desire. As the leader of the free world that 
burden of leadership rests upon us. We must 
readjust our thinking to meet the needs of 
our day. To me an essential readjustment 
lies in a new approach to the problem of 
disarmament and peace—an approach 
through the rule of law in tribunals of 
justice. 





Deducting Amounts Paid for Tuition, 
Fees, and Books to Certain Public and 
Private Institutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, while it is. 


true that the recent sensational scien- 
tific and technological advances of the 
Soviet Government have given point and 
&@ much needed sense of urgency to the 
need for a searching reappraisal of our: 
educational system and the way in 
which it is tending, and focused renewed 
emphasis on the sciences, it is my belief 
that we should be mindful of the over- 
all needs of our educational system lest 
we forget the fact that democracy such 
BS ours has need for a broad base of 
aptitudes and skills which must not 
heglect any field of human endeavor. 
With this thought in mind, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 9971, which will permit 
#® Federal income-tax deduction for 
amounts paid to any accredited institu- 
tion of higher education for tuition, fees, 
or books in connection with the educa- 
tion at a level above the 12th grade 
of the taxpayer or for any individual 
for whom the taxpayer is entitled to 
an exemption. met 


: 


; 
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My bill is unique in that it takes 
account of; and makes provision for, the 
education of the taxpayer himself, in 
addition to those who look to him for 
their support and education. This is 
important in two respects. First, it 
provides an incentive for those many 
young men and women of our country 
who because of financial condition of 
their families must undertake to educate 
themselves by hard work and an indi- 
vidual struggle, in short, to support 
themselves and to acquire an education 
at the same time, and, second, it will 
provide a deduction to the taxpayer who 
is a teacher and who, to the ultimate 
benefit of the country as a whole and 
his community in particular, seeks to 
further his individual skills as a teacher. 
I am sure that we are all mindful of 
the fact that the product of our educa- 
tion system can be no better than the 
skills concentrated in the hands of those 
who train, guide, and develop the young 
minds that we entrust to their skills. 

The deduction permitted by my bill 
can be availed of only if the educational 
institution is an accredited institution 
which qualifies for deductible contribu- 
tions under the Internal Revenue Code. 
The point of so limiting the bill lies in 
the belief that no useful purpose is 
served in providing an incentive for 
matriculation in substandard institu- 
tions which ultimately can do harm to 
the career of a student, and because I 
believe that recognition should be given 
to the many contributions made to the 
American way of life-by those nonprofit 
private and public educational institu- 
tions which, without rewards, endeavor 
to equip and man our Nation to meet 
the challenges of a constantly changing 
world. 





A Miracle of Modern Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. The fol- 
lowing moving story of the saving of the 
life of a helpless child appeared in the 
Brooklyn Tablet, of January 11, 1958: 
Storprep 234, Hours, Boyr’s Heart Brats 

AGAIN—SURGEONS’ SKILL, EMERGENCY BLoop 

DONATIONS TURN BLEAK CHRISTMAS INTO 

Happy New YEAR 

(By Don Zirkel and Anne Mikkelsen)’ 


David Fleming, 6-year-old blond charmer, 
was released from the hospital December 11 
to spend what was feared would be his last 
Christmas with his parents and sisters at 
their home in Queens Village. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Fleming, Sr., Patricia, 
10, and Eileen, 4, had decorated the tree and 
gaily wrapped his presents. They’d set up 
his toy gasoline station with its bright cars 
and trucks, carefully -arranged his soldiers 
and tanks, his balls and story books. 

TUCKED HIM IN FOR LAST TIME 


It was a bleak holiday for his parents and 
nts but a happy one for Davie, 
who didn’t know that he had to return to 
the hospital the next morning. He insisted 








he be brought downstairs from his bedroom 
and dressed in his best shirt and tie and the 
real grown-up tiepin of which he was so 
proud. 

His father, who teaches in the confra- 
ternity program of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Parish, admits that his and his wife’s hearts 
almost broke when the little fellow begged 
them to read one of the storybooks before 
they tucked him in for what might be his 
last night at home. 

That was the way Davie celebrated Christ- 
mas—but 5 days later he had stopped cele- 
brating, because his heart had stopped 
beating. 

As he lay on the operating table at St. 
Francis Hospital and Sanatorium, Roslyn, 
L. I., there were no signs of life in his little 
body. His lungs had ceased functioning. 
The pupils in his eyes were dilated and his 
stare was fixed. To all practical purposes, 
he was dead. 


NO NEW YEAR’S EVE FESTIVITIES 


It was almost New Year’s Eve. But the 
Fleming family was not inclined to welcome 
in a new year which promised to be so empty 
for them. 

There were noisy, joyful parties being 
planned that night but the efficient 15-mem- 
ber surgical team at the world-famous heart 
center in Roslyn was not celebration-minded. 

The operating room was quiet as a morgue, 
except for the tiptoeing nurses, the whis- 
pered commands, the occasional sound of 
cold steel instruments touching each other. 

That was the setting for one of the greatest 
feats in medical history, because that little 
heart has begun beating again. Through 
the goodness of God, through the calm skill 
and tireless determination of 15 of His 
creatures, David Fleming is expected to re- 
turn home and lead a normal, healthy life. 

Adding further drama to the unparalleled 
operation was a race against time by gener- 
ous strangers, who responded to a frantic 
radio and TV appeal for donors to match 
the tiny patient’s rare blood type. 

A third unusual aspect of the achievement 
was the replacing of the boy’s diseased aorta 
with that from the body of a 33-year-old 
man who had willed his main blood vessel to 
the hospital’s artery bank, one of the few 
in the country. 

HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


The chain of events started shortly after 
David entered the first grade at Our Lady 
of Lourdes school in September. On Novem- 
ber 2, he came down with a condition 
diagnosed as nephritis. Thirteen days later, 
he was sent to Mary Immacv!ate Hospital in 
Jamaica, where tests revealed rheumatic 
fever and a serious blood infection. The 
infection was cleared but X-rays showed 
enlargement of the left ventricle of the heart 
and an increasing shadow in the region of 
the aorta. 

David went home for “his last Christmas” 
with his family and on the following day 
returned to Mary Immaculate for surgery. 
Final tests showed an aneurysm on the 
aorta, the great blood vessel of the heart. 
An aneurysm is like the ballooning of a 
weak spot on an automobile tire as it pre- 
pares to blow out. 

Since this was a condition involving deli- 
cate surgery, the blond-haired youngster was 
rushed to St. Francis Hospital and Sana- 
torium, which is owned and operated by the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, the world’s 
largest missionary order of women. The in- 
stitution is noted for its equipment and 
personnel to handle cardiac emer- 
gencies in patients of all ages. 

The 188-bed hospital scheduled the opera- 
tion for December 31, But a test revealed 
that the aneurysm, or swelling, which had 
been the sige of a pea, was now as large as 
an orange. And a dreaded warning signal— 
a small leak—had started. 
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This meant danger of rupture and the 
possible need of 15 pints of rare O-negative 
blood. Only 5 pints were available. Im- 
mediately, a call went out to radio and TV 
and the operation,- David’s only hope, was 
started at 4:10 p. m., December 30. 

Two hours later, the child had been anes- 
thetized and chilled to bring his tempera- 
ture down 10 degrees below normal. This 
technique, called hypothermia, slows the 
blood flow and permits surgeons clearer 
vision. The chest was opened and the ribs 
spread. 

CALM IN AN EMERGENCY 

Then it happened. As the surgical team 
prepared for the delicate, critical job of 
cutting out the swelling, thin-stretched, dis- 
eased section of the aorta, it burst. Blood 
gushed forth into the chest and the heart 
stopped. 

One surgeon immediately began massaging 
the heart by hand. The team, consisting of 
5 surgeons, 3 anesthetists, 5 nurses and 2 
cardiologists, was divided into two groups. 
One continued the operation while the other 
massaged the heart by hand and kept a res- 
pirator going. What made the operation 
doubly difficult was that they were working 
in the same area. This procedure was fol- 
lowed for 2% hours. 

At 6:50, the surgeons asked for more blood. 
A nurse replied that it would be there di- 
rectly—that it was being rushed over by the 
Inter-County Blood Bank, which had stayed 
open to draw blood from the few donors 
with the right type among the many who 
responded. It arrived as the last drops in 
the operating room were being used. Four 
minutes later would have been too late. 

At 8 p. m., there was still no sign of life 
but the massaging continued and the dis- 
eased section was replaced with the freeze- 
dried aorta of a man who had willed his 
artery that another might live. 

At 8:15, the final stitches were taken, the 
clamps were removed and the near-miracle 
occurred. For the first time in almost three 
hours, the heart swelled, strengthened and, 
on its own, began pumping precious, life- 
giving blood through the little body, which 
had been presumed dead only a few hours 
before. 

THESE ARE THE HEROES 


The surgical team which refused to give 
up despite all the indications that the boy 
was dead, which spent five and a half hours 
in an apparently hopeless operation, in- 
cluded: 

Dr. Dhan Raj Mahajan, senior surgical 
resident at the hospital; Dr. Edgar P. Man- 
nix, Jr., director of surgery; Dr. Edward A. 
Braunstein, attending surgeon; Dr. Robert 
J. Fleischaker and Dr. Athanasius Econo- 
mopoulos, surgical residents; Dr. Dorothy 
Finken and Dr. William Noble, cardiologists; 
Dr. Rocco C. Andriello, Dr. John D. Elder, 
Jr., and Dr. Oliver H. French, anesthetists; 
and five nurses: Mrs. Gertrude Palmiotto, 
Misses Bridget and Julia O’Connor, who are 
sisters, and two Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary. 





Hon. August H. Andresen 


SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


¥ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana; Mr. Speak- 
er, in common with all other members 
of the Congress, I feel a profound re- 
gret at the passing of August Andresén. 
It seems like a very personal loss to so 
many of us in this chamber. 
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During my 17 years in this body I grew 
to respect and admire Mr. ANDERSEN as 
one of the truly great men in the House 
of Representatives. He was a loyal] and 
conscientious American at all times. He 
was a most capable and honest law- 
maker. He was one of the most sincere 
friends American agriculture has ever 
had. Our House Committee on Agricul- 
ture will sorely miss his wise ang pene- 
trating counsel, his deep understanding 
of all problems coming before it and_his 
astute observations and decisions regard- 
ing these problems. 

As an individual, Aucust ANDRESEN 
was a fine and lovable man. The loss of 
his beloved wife less than a year ago 
was one from which he never did re- 
cover. She meant so much to him; 
theirs was a wonderful union lasting 
throughout most of their adult lives. 

The American people will forever be 
indebted to the State of Minnesota for 
sending this great man to participate in 
the Nation’s affairs. 





Vancouver—An All-America City Filled 
With All-American Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am understandably proud to 
announce that Vancouver, Wash., the 
largest city in my district, was 1 of the 
11 cities of the United States selected for 
the all-America city award by Look 
magazine. I, also, agree with the editor 
of the Vancouver, Wash., Columbian that 
Vancouver is an all-America city ‘be- 
cause it is filled with all-American citi- 
zens. I include “the editorial from the 
Vancouver Columbian and also the edi- 
torial comment of the Portland Ore- 
gonian praising Vancouver’s efforts. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian 
of January 8, 1958] 
VANCOUVER—AN ALL-AMERICAN CITY FILLED 
WiTH ALL-AMERICAN CITIZENS 


All-America city—that’s Vancouver, Wash. 

Today’s announcement that this munici- 
pality has been awarded this coveted title is 
truly a significant event. It puts Vancouver 
in the national spotlight as a topflight city, 
filled with topflight citizens. 

Out of scores of cities which competed for 
the all-America title—awarded annually by 
the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine—Vancouver was 1 of the 11 that 
finally emerged victorious. Ketchikan, 
Alaska, and Albuquerque, N. Mex., were the 
only other winners in the West. 

Basis for the awards is the extent of citi- 
zen teamwork that is exhibited in meeting 
major community problems and pressing for 
needed civic improvements. The jury of dis- 
tinguished men and women who chose Van- 
couver as one of the top 11 cities therefore 
put the citizens of this city also in the all- 
American bracket. 

Mayor Henry Schumacher and other mem- 
bers of the city council and City Manager 
James Neal provided the leadership that 
brought us this title but the hundreds and 


_ those working in private industry. 
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hundreds of rank and file citizens who 
tively partieipated in civic adv; 
plans and the thousands who gave 
support at the polls are the real ch 

Signs proclaiming this an All- 
city will doubtless be placed at the 
entrances to Vancouver but they could : 
as appropriately be placed in the windows of 
the thousands of homes whose residents 
made the award possible. 

Along with the award, of course, comes 
added responsibility. A “champion” can} — 
act like an “also-ran.” If we are to ‘a 
this accolade we must prepare to conduct 
ourselves accordingly. This means that we 
must continue to support the programs that 
make this city a better place in which to liye 
and a better place in which to bring up our 
children. And we must continue to provide 
the money for vitally needed improvements 
such as a new library, more schools, better 
streets, etc. 

Yes, Vancouver and its citizens have good 
reason to be proud of being an all-America 
city. But we will be justified in feeling even 
gp ssecd if this honor will inspire us to climb — 

to greater heights in succeating years, > 


















































































































[From the Portland ( (Oreg. ) Oregonian] 
WELL Done, VANCOUVER 


Like many other communities which ex.’ 
panded greatly during the war years, Van- 
couver, Wash., faced difficult problems when_ 
the shipyards closed at war’s end. That it 
has attacked these forcefully and poe 
and solved most of them has been apparent 
to its neighbors for some time. 

Vancouver’s selection as 1 of 11 Ameri« 
can cities to receive this year’s all-America 
cities award from the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine will draw na- 
tional attention to its success. Other com- 
munities may learn from our sister city how 
earnest groups of thei: own citizens may be 
equally effective. Portlanders might profita- 
bly contemplate at least one advance for 
which Vancouver was cited: The voting in of 
a new charter and a council-manager form 
of government. 

We join in the general felicitation of Van- 
couver and its citizens on the honor that has 
come to them. 





The Plight of the Postal Worker 





EXTENSION eg REMARKS 


_-HON. ELMER 1. HOLLAND © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last recess, I made it my business to 
visit a few post offices to see how the 
Government of the United States 
its employees, the postal workers. 

I was interested in comparing the 
working conditions of those who 
on the services of the Government 































As a former member of the Ger 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, and one 
terested in American labor, I introd 
much legislation to improve the wo 
conditions of those who toil in the 
and mines of the Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania. 


‘Much progress has been made in 
vate employment through the cooper 
tion of management and union re 
sentatives of labor, to improve the s 
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the health, and the conditions under 
which employees work. 


As one who has worked in the steel 
mills of Pittsburgh, I can well remember 
the lack of toilet facilities and, in some 
cases, where there were none at all. 

I remember men leaving the mines 
and mills after a 12-hour day, in sweaty 
clothes, and with the grease and grime 
of work still on their faces and clothing. 

I have seen and heard women on 
streetcars complaining about having to 
sit next to workers in their dirty clothes. 

These conditions have been corrected 
in private employment by labor and 
management through negotiations, and 
by the passing of safety, sanitation, 
health, and other necessary legislation 
py the various States. 

These laws have resulted in giving to 
private employees the necessary toilet 
facilities based on the number of em- 
ployees, and the washrooms are well 
policed so that cleanliness is kept at a 
high level. 

Shower baths are provided in sufficient 
numbers so that, after a sweaty day, the 
worker can shower and change into his 
“going home” clothes with no fear of 
dirtying others against whom he may 
accidentally brush on his way home. 

Dining rooms are afforded so that 
those who carry their lunches can sit at 
tables and eat rested and at ease. 

Lighting in the working area is consid- 
ered very important to the efficiency of 
the work turned out, and to avoid eye- 
strain of the employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and elabo- 
rate the many, many advances made by 
private employers which not only im- 
prove the worker’s efficiency, but which 
also strengthen his morale, his health, 
and his self-respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on, 
elaborating on this subject for I believe 
it spells out the difference between a 
loyal and appreciated.employee and an 
indifferent one. 

Mr. Speaker, the one employer in the 
United States who has made the least 
progress along these lines, and who is not 
living up to the laws of sanitation, health, 
and working conditions of our States, is 
the United States Government—Uncle 
Sam—especially with respect to those 
employed in the post offices of our Nation. 

I find these unsatisfactory working 
conditions are not applicable to any one 
post office, but to all post offices. 

If the same working conditions existed 
in private employment, inspectors from 
the labor and health departments of the 
States would be “hauling” the employers 
into courts and prosecuting them. 

Many Congressmen would be attack- 
ing and making political hay for votes by. 
exposing the employers and posing as the 
employees’ champion. 


Gentlemen, we m 
hao ust take our part of 


We are the “Board of Directors.” I 
‘ask every Member to visit the post offices 
in his district. This is what he will find: 

ton lighted interior. 

of the 1-century vintage 
a eee eee and 

not provide sufficient light 
to do a good job, Fi 
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‘Toilet facilities that belong to a back- 
ward country, and with no thought of 
how many employees must use them. 

In the Christmas rush, lines were 
formed outside of each washroom. In 
most cases, no attendant was on duty to 
see that they were kept clean, and that 
toilets were kept flushed. 

There were not even enough wash- 
basins to wash their hands. 

Instead of a battery of showers in a 
bathroom of sufficient size in the largest 
post office in my own district, I found 
one little cubby hole set aside for a 
shower that had long lost its usefulness. 

Lockers were jammed into a room so 
crowded you had to back out because 
there was not enough room to pass an- 
other person. 

Even at that, employees were sitting 
on the floor and in corners, eating their 
lunches since there was no room in the 
so-called dining room. 

A dark, dismal dining room consists 
of wooden benches and tables. Again it 
lacked an attendant to see that wrap- 
pings and leftovers were put in con- 
tainers by the diners. 

In the _ postal transportation de- 
partment a penitentiary would look 
more inviting to work in. Again, there 
was not enough custodial help to have 
policing at all times. On the contrary, 
in the mills and factories of today, the 
sweeper is constantly sweeping up. 

The lighting, the ventilation, and the 
dark, dirty walls and floors made this 
department the worst of all. 

Mr. Speaker, in private establishments 
where there are hundreds of employees, 
at least a registered nurse, or a first-aid 
hospital is on hand every hour of the 
working week. In most cases, there is 
also a doctor. The Post Office Depart- 
ment does not concern itself with these 
so necessary services. 

The local postmaster is not to blame. 
When economy is needed, the Postmas- 
ter General practices economy—on the 
physical requirements that are so 
needed to give an employee’s place of 
employment a pleasant environment. 

Local heads of post offices want to 
improve the working conditions of the 
men, but are always denied the neces- 
sary funds. 

If the United States can lose millions 
of dollars carrying newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, and so forth, they can 
give to their employees good working 
conditions and: pay wages in line with 
private enterprise. 

Congress should vote more money to 
carry on the postal service, but should 
mark it for wages and proper mainte- 
nance of post offices. 

The postal rate of the mail which 
shows a big loss should be increased to 
absorb the cost of that particular class 
of mail. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported every 
increase in postal rates that have come 
before the Congress. 

I do not believe in starvation wages 
for postal employees so that a large 
newspaper company or a large publish- 
ing house can make large profits. 
There should be no free riders. 

Mr.° Speaker, this is the physical 
aspect under which they work. But in 
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addition, the post office employee, as 
well as the Government employee, is the 
lowest paid—employee—in comparison 
to others doing the same type work in 
private industry. 

The financial condition of these em- 
ployees is pitiful. 

They must, if they have a family, 
work two jobs—or pur. their wives to 
work to meet obligations. 

The postal worker’s income is not suf- 


ficient to educate his children properly. — 


At night they can. be found as gas at- 
tendants, working in community stores, 
attending bars, working at movie houses, 
working as laborers for contractors on 
their days off, and doing jack of all 
trades they can get to increase their 
income to buy clothes and food for their 
families. 

The cost of living hs gone up and up 
every month. Profits of companies who 
use the mails to carry on their business 
are at an all time high. Circulation of 
papers, magazines, and periodicals has 
increased. The wage of those employed 
in private industry has increased, but 
the postal workers are expected to con- 
tinue to hold the line, for the President 
has stated, in vetoing legislation, that 
the small postal increase in wages would 
contribute to inflation. I have yet to 
hear the President request large corpo- 
rations to cut their profits to-stop infla- 
tion. 

The Holland bill, H. R. 9658, would 
double the amount of the increase which 
was voted in the last session of Congress, 
trereby giving the postal worker $1,092 
across the board. Although this amount 
does not compare to wages paid in in- 
dustry, it may contribute enough to per- 
mit a postal worker to spend evenings 
with his family instead of working extra 
to’support them. 

But, of course, the postal worker is 
“hatched” and is denied the right to en- 
gage in political activity. 

Mr. Speaker, in many of the talks I 
have had with the postal worker, I have 
said, and I quote: 

Remember, although you are “hatched,” 
and are not permitted to engage in open 
political meetings, your father and mother 
are not “hatched,” your brother and ‘sister 
are not “hatched,’’ your uncles and aunts are 
not “hatched,” your in-laws are not 
“hatched,” and above all, your sons and 
daughters and wives are not “hatched,” 


This is an election year. I hope they 
take my advice. 





Williamsburg’s Free Kosher Kitchen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker on Satur- 
day evening, January 18, the Free 
Kosher Kitchen of Williamsburg, located 
in my district, will honor at a banquet 
“Big Joe” Rosenfield, Jr., known for his 
charitable and humanitarian activities, 
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and myself. The Free Kosher Kitchen 
is headed by Joe Pearson, himself a dedi- 
cated man to many good causes. 

In connection with this event there 
was published a fine article entitled 
“About Important People in Williams- 
burg” by Harvey Rosenfeld, a young 
and astute reporter for the Williams- 
burg New:;, whose publisher and editor is 
my good friend Sol Levy. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
this article into the Recorp as follows: 

ABOUT IMPORTANT PEOPLE IN WILLIAMSBURG 

(By Harvey Rosenfeld) 


People are not usually given two chances 
in life. One mistake is all that can be 
allotted to an individual. The infallible line 
of perfection must be walked by man, as a 
circus performer walks the tightrope, so as 
not to assume the grave consequences of 
falling. Opportunity knocks only once; but 
the door of disgrace remains forever open. 
Striped uniforms behind bars, appalling fig- 
ures in mental institutions, intoxicated per- 
sons, convicted forever by their insatiable 
thirst, constitute such a share of society’s 
irredeemable people. 

Exceptions, nevertheless, smash this seem- 
ingly inflexible rule. This type refuses to be 
hemmed in by the majority of unsuccess- 
ful comebacks. One such type stands out 
prominently as breaking through the bar- 
riers of stima and shame. He did not rely 
on the graces of society, solely, for his recti- 
fication. Instead, he utilized the pillar of 
tenacity, and employed the supporting devo- 
tion of his wife for such a miraculous 
undertaking. 

“Big Joe” Rosenfield, Jr., is that type who 
has personified the granting of a second 
chance. His selection last week as one of the 
guests of honor at the free kosher kitchen 
banguet of Williamsburg, on January 18, is 
a typical instance of the respect and homage 
constantly afforded him. 

In his youth, Joe Rosenfield, born in Ten- 
nessee, gave all signs of being a menace, de- 
serving of close scrutinization in later years. 
Only an absence of poverty spared him of the 
fate of a juvenile delinquent. Cases of fraud, 
theft, and other varied offenses filled in the 
vacuum of his early life to take over a life 
which he felt was replete with boredom. 
Positions on newspapers did not provide an 
outlet for the ceasing of his peccable activi- 
ties. A vivid imagination and a tireless en- 
ergy made way for the bottle. In New 
Orleans, it was a blackout as alcoholism har- 
rowingly prevailed. Through the aid of Al- 
coholics Anonymous, the faith of his wife, 
Dolly, and his rugged determination, he 
licked the bottle and was ready to start life 
anew. 

His life then began as a medium of salva- 
tion for distressed people. If was under- 
taken as a sort of offering for the good fate 
which.life had held out for him. 


Big Joe’s Happiness Exchange, founded 8 
years ago by him, was dedicated for the al- 
leviation of human sufferings and the dis- 
tress of people. The organization was erect- 
ed for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
needy. It was instituted for the morale ren- 
aissance of people with shattered pasts, bro- 
ken presents, and apparently mutilated fu- 
tures. It was undertaken as a project of en- 
abling the less fortunate in securing profes- 
sional and vocational training. Attached to 
those aims were the guaranties that it would 
reach all, irrespective of race, color, or re- 
ligion. 

On radio stations WOR, WMCA, WHOM, 
WINS, WEVD, WVNJ, and now WMGM, “Big 
Joe has enunciated forth his code: “We be- 
lieve we are our brothers keeper. We be- 
lieve there is one race, and we know the 
only way to be happy is by helping those 
who are less fortunate than we are.” 
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The flelds of charitable endeavor that the 
exchange has encompassed are many. New 
York Women’s Hospital, wheel chair funds, 
guide dogs for the blind, Children for Pales- 
tine, Negro Actors Guild, Dominican Sisters, 
Drug Addicts Anonymous, hospitals in Ni- 
geria, homes in India, Shelter for the Home- 
less, Free Guide and Counseling Service, 
Recreation Center for the Blind, are these 
activities and undertakings which repre- 
sent what has transpired behind a micro- 
phone, while the majority of us sleep. 

“Big -Joe”.is not big in size, but a giant at 
heart. Each day he dictates a minimum of 
15 letters, puts his signature on 20 checks, 
runs his fingers through 300 letters, and ex- 
pends his time on a hundred interviews. 
And for the rest of his life, the father of 2 
and the grandfather of 6, will be in the words 
of the title of his best selling biography 
“The Happiest Man In the World.” This will 
hold true because he was given another 
chance and used it wisely. 

The other guest of honor at the banquet 
will be Hon. Victor L. ANruso, Congressman, 
representing the Williamsburg-Greenpoint- 
Bushwick area. This personage is linked to 
the other guest of honor, “Big Joe,” by 
means of a long friendship. Such relations 
focus around their positions with the New 
York League of Locality Mayors. “Big Joe” 
is the mayor of Times Square; Vicror L. 
ANFuso is an honorary member of the Lo- 
cality Mayors as a Congressman. Two weeks 
ago, when they both accepted the guest of 
honor positions, they were in Williamsburg, 
viewing the unselfish work of the Free Kosh- 
er Kitchen, 228 South First Street, and its 
dedicated president, Joe Pearson. Perhaps it 
was the benches, lined with people waiting 
for their portion of food, or the sight of Mrs. 
Pearson cooking fish in a wild haste upstairs 
that planted on their minds the work of the 
Kitchen. But for whatever reason it was, 
Victor ANFUSO was in a better position to 
appreciate the work of the institution. In 
his tenure as Williamsburg’s representative 
in Washington, he has become a part and 
parcel of the needs of the area. In that 
space, he has identified himself with all 
forms of cummunal and civic organizations. 

“Such are the personalities of the two 
guests of honor at the Free Kosher Kitchen 
banquet on January 19. Their traits run the 
gamut of top personality: dedication, serv- 
ice, perservance, and above all, esteem and 
success. 





Impending Changes in United States 
Petroleum Policy Overseas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I ask that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the January 11, 1958, Latin American 
letter under the heading Impending 
Changes in United States Petroleum Pol- 
icy Overseas. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMPENDING CHANGES IN UNrrep STATES 

PETROLEUM POLICY OVERSEAS 
A WEEK TO REMEMBER 

It has been a shattering week for Amer- 

ican petroleum policy overseas. Wherever 
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oil legislation is in process as in Sq 
Chile; wherever deals to force the 
government oil entities are being pre 
as in Mexico City; wherever United toe 
foreign-aid programs have been used to 
cilitate the penetration of private oif 
panies and were intended to be used ti 
after to protect the oil investments, ag in 
Guatemala City and La Paz; wherever 4. 
nancial sanctions were exercised under the 
direction of the World Bank to force an gj). 
teration in the method of petroleum e. 
ploitation, as in Rio de Janeiro and x 
Aires; everywhere the basis of United a 
policy has been decisively challenged by the 
week’s developments. : 
LOANS TO PETROBRAS, YPF, AND PEMEX __ 
1. In New York, the most important Re. 
publican newspaper in the United States 
demanded United States Government loans 
for Petrobras, YPF, and Pemex. Almost 4 
decade ago, a Democratic White House had 
become convinced that it would be impos- 
sible to destroy Pemex and accordingly was 
ready to make loans to the Mexican ; 
only to find its hands tied by Republican 
pressure. At that time, the De 
administration argued that if United States 
developmental assistance is to be of maxi- 
mum benefit, it must go to top-priority 
projects in the underdeveloped countries, 
And that to sacrifice the maximization of 
the benefits of United States financing ina 
continuing futile effort to break down 
Pemex by advancing funds to projects not 
warranting top priorities was both unecon- 
omic and politically disadvantageous. But 
it hesitated to go against the pressure of 
the Republicans and the oil industry, and 
if the truth be known certain highly placed — 
Mexicans whose names have never been 
revealed. ; 
Now, the New York Herald Tribune, the 
voice of modern Republicanism and the — 
voice of Ambassador Jock Whitney, in panic 
at the Russian approach to Latin America 
which shrewdly is directed at top-priority 
projects which would theoretically make 
Russian assistance of maximum benefit eco- 
nomically as well as immensely profitable 
(to Russia) politically, editorializes that 
open South America to Soviet economic 
penetration for so academic a reason (repeat 
for so academic a reason) as encouraging pri- 
vate enterprise in countries which are de — 
termined to keep certain industries in Gov 
ernment hands is stupid. oo 
Now, let us note one point well. The ; 
basis of United States policy was something — 
more than an academic reason. Private ei- 
terprise is the core of the United States con- 
cept of effective developmental ste i 
All the experience with which the world! 
familiar has established that point as 0 







































































































relative effectiveness.. 

. The failure, the real tragedy, was 
flexibility of implementation which 
the United States of any sense of tb 
politically feasible and what is not, and — 
above all,. which resulted in a black 
white concept which did not permit tl 
velopment of compromise developmental 
vices which would have permitted reten 
of a large share of the advantages of pri 
vate enterprise and preservation of @ 
sphere for American private enterprise # — 
the same time that it made satisfactory} 
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the State Department, through the succes- 
gion of failures in the Assistant Secretary- 
(Miller, Cabot, Holland, Rubottom) to 
divorce itself of the narrow views of the in- 
dustry’s leaders and to comprehend that 
public policy is something larger than the 
objectives of a single company in a single 
industry and something larger than the pri- 
yate-business aspirations of State Depart- 
ment officials upon retirement. 
pxXIM BANK LEGISLATION MAY DEPEND ON OIL 
POLICY ‘CHANGE 
It is clear now that the bill to increase 
the lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank may not clear the Congress unless the 
traditional ban on lending to Pemex, Petro- 
pras, YPF, is removed. A review of Exim 
Bank policy had been badly needed long be- 
fore this. The New York Herald Tribune has 
now forced a consideration of it. But this 
was not the only development of the week. 
UNITED STATES POLICY IN VENEZUELA: THE NEW 
OIL FORMULA 


2. In Caracas, the aftermath of the abortive 
revolt indicated that neither the rebels nor 
the government understand the change in 
the official United States attitude toward 
the Venezuelan political situation which has 
been dictated by the obsolescence of the 50— 


50 formula as the cornerstone of overseas , 


petroleum operations. The rebels have ex- 
pressed their surprise at the absence of 
United States official enthusiasm for their 
cause. The CIA is criticized in Washington 
for its failure to protect the regime. 

But there was no failure of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Indeed, Venezuela is prob- 
ably blanketed more thoroughly with United 
States Intelligence than any other country 
in the hemisphere. 

; BETANCOURT’S PLAN 


The situation is this: Romoulo Betan- 
court’s Venezuela: Politico y petroleo serves 
in Washington as a bible for analysts of the 
course which would be pursued in Venezuela 
if the regime were ousted. And actually, al- 
though the book only appeared in 1956, 
Betancourt’s proposals have already been 
overrun by the Italo-Persian and Japanese- 
Saudi Arabian negotiations which are setting 
the new pattern of petroleum exploitation 
overseas to replace the 50-50 formula. That 
is to say, what Betancourt proposed as a 
course of action is actually less detrimental 
to United States business interests than the 
developing pattern which is now regarded 
as inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, a new pattern 
can be expected to evolve whether under the 
existing dictator or under a successor gov- 
ernment. It is immaterial to Washington 
which one makes the decision. In a sense, 
since there is a public-relations benefit in 
having the changes made by a new admin- 
istration which could publicize acceptance 
of the new terms as the work of a new broom, 
and since this would insure a longer period 
of stability for the new formula than if it 


were promulgated by the old regime and. 


then a new regime had to go it a little better, 
there is some feeling that an ousting of the 
Present government might even have some 


event you have not read Betan 
wae biter net Pe moted that although he 
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of Accion Democratica. He opposed nation- 
alization of the petroleum industry. He op- 
posed expropriation of the iron mines. His 
argument was merely for a larger share of 
the profits for Venezuela. The Italians and 
the Japanese have provided the manner of 
implementation: The first by the 75-25 deal, 
the second by taking 44 percent of profits 
when profits are figured on the entire opera- 
tion of refining, transportation, and market- 
ing, rather than on the profits from merely 
sale of crude at wellhead. (See Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Affairs, vol. XI, No. 3, Vene- 
zuelan Vicissitudes, by Prof. J. Fred Rippy.) 


LA PAZ 


8.In Bolivia, the. voiding of minerals 
concessions not exploited for 10 years, with- 
out regard for the terms of existing relation- 
ships, has further shaken confidence in the 
stability of contracts\in Bolivia, but more 
importantly, has raised somie question as to 
whether United States interests may not be 
pushing the Bolivian Government a bit too 
far too fast. What is important in Bolivia 
today is not competitive squeezes for im- 
mediate profit but rather the establishment 
of principles regarding investment. And we 
abandoned the central principle when we 
abandoned just, prompt, and effective com- 
pensation for expropriated properties. The 
first error was the worst. It is clear that 
the developments of the week have provided 
the Bolivian left with an arsenal of argu- 
ments regarding the manner in which they 
are being pushed into rapidly becoming obso- 
lete arrangements at a time when financing 
for their own successful oil entity might 
become feasible. 


GUATEMALA CITY PROBLEMS 


4. In Guatemala, the CIA’s strategy had 
already been sharply challenged by the dif- 
ficulty of keeping the election in line with 
United States aspirations and by Senator 
SmaTHeERsS’ findings regarding the waste of 
the immense flood of United States funds, 
the continued flow of which was the core 
of the concept that the Guatemalans could 
be held firm to the formula on petroleum 
which they were induced to accept. When 
Senator SmMaTHeRs said he was ‘shocked at 
conditions in Guatemala, Assistant Secretary 
of State Rubottom replied that we are on 
top of the situation. Since the Council on 
Foreign Relations (most conservative of all 
United States study groups) concluded about 
the origirfal CIA strategy in Guatemala that 
events in Guatemala may not have set an al- 
together wholesome precedent in inter- 
American relations, and since the Brookings 
Institution also found that a very broad in- 
terpretation had been made of the doctrine 
of nonintervention, the manner in which the 
basic oj] formula is changed and the manner 
in which United States Government financ- 
ing becomes available are sure to affect the 
political situation actively. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 


5. In Santiago, Chile, the United States 
Government had been confident that pe- 
troleum legislation was on the way in 1958, 
which would eminently satisfy proponents 
of the 50-50 formula. There, where a Gov- 
ernment oil entity exists and where a strong 
left is articulate, changes in the viewpoint on 
United States financing of Government en- 
tities under pressure from the Russians and 
the developing alteration in the world pat- 
tern of profit sharing in the oil industry, 
make it unlikely that there can be any en- 
during quality to any legislation that might 
be forced through in 1958 under the pressure 
of the continuing finaneial crisis and the 
need for United States financial assistance. 


Even from Lima this week, came reports 


from the Embassy that the Ministry of De- 


velo t had announced that it proposed 
to that oil concessions are exploited in 
the interest of the country (whatever that 
might imply) and that the Government in- 


tended to control operations of the refining 
process and the character of products offered 
for sale domestically. In this case; Wash- 
ington had felt that only the protests of 
producing companies that the Government 
entity should carry more of the burden of 
the unprofitable home market disturbed the 
tranquillity with which the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment viewed the oil industry. 


MEXICO CITY 
6. In Mexico City, the possibility of United 


States assistance to Pemex comes late, as - 


private interests press for a piece of the petro- 
leum operation, under a confrontation of the 
President-select ‘with the highly unsatisfac- 
tory alternatives of (1) devaluation, or (2) 
sale of Pemex, The present management of 
Pemex has been accepted in the United 
States as being efficient and honest in a man- 
ner rarely found in government enterprises. 
Were the management to continue uninter- 
rupted, Pemex would probably be the first 
recipient of any assistance which a new 
Export-Import Bank policy would make pos- 
sible. On the other hand, a change in man- 
agement would provide Washington with an 
excuse for insisting on a waiting period until 
the new management proved itself. 

On the exchange situation in Mexico, the 
United Press this week reported year-end 
reserves were $440 million, or $240 million 
more than when Ruiz Cortines took office, 
and reported also that the renewal of the 
stabilization agreement with the United 
States Treasury guaranteed Mexico against 
devaluation for 2 years. 

United States officials noted immediately 
that a similar stabilization pact had not 
prevented devaluation in 1954, that year-end 
reserves were the equivalent of 442 months’ 
imports whereas at the time of devaluation 
in 1954 Mexico had had reserves of 4 to 5 
months’ imports (and a similar amount when 
Ruiz Cortines took office). And they pointed 
out that gross rather than net figures were 
being discussed. They noted that short- 
term claims on Mexico at year-end 1957 were 
probably $170 million to $200 million more 
than when Ruiz Cortines took office, while 
indebtedness in Washington has increased 
some $120 million. If the data provided by 
the press services indicate anything, they 
indicate a need for Mexico to reduce its 
imports as soon as possible. 


America, Face the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, AFL— 
CIO President George Meany minced no 
words as he placed the hard facts of the 
world situation before the people of our 
Nation in his radio broadcast of Janu- 
ary 8. 

Mr. Meany’s incisive analysis of the 
Communist objectives, and of the nature 
of the threat which faces us and the en- 
tire free world, is deeply provoking. So 
is his somber warning that the people of 
America must take a good look at our 
present situation and face up to all the 
facts—be they pledsant, or unpleasant. 

I was greatly impressed by Mr. Meany’s 
remarks, and I believe that his message 


should receive widest possible attention 


at this critical juncture in our history, 
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I am, therefore, placing it in the Rrec- 
orp under leave to extend my remarks, 
and I want to commend it to the earnest 
consideration of the membership of this 
body, and of the entire American public. 

[From the AFL-CIO News] 
AMERICA, FACE THE Facts 


The American people are facing the most 
crucial year in the history of our country. 
What we do or fail to do in 1958 here at home 
and in our relations with the other nations 
of the world will probably affect the lives of 
our people for generations to come. In fact, 
it could well affect our very future as a 
nation. 

Never before in our history have we faced 
@ more potent threat to our free way of life. 
It would be well, under these circumstances, 
for all the peopie of America to take a good 
look at our present situation and face up to 
all the facts, whether these facts are pleasant 
or unpleasant. 

Let's take a look. Here is hard fact No. 1. 
There can be no doubt of the overall, long- 
range objective of the Soviet Union which 
stands as a menace to the future of our 
country. The objective of the Soviet Union, 
as the fountainhead of international com- 
munism, has been stated many, many times 
in the last 40 years. This objective, stated 
very simply, is the destruction of all other 
social, economic, and political systems which 
prevail today and complete domination over 
the entire world by Soviet communism. 

If there be any who doubt this, despite the 
repeated statements by Soviet leaders over 
the years, let us take a look at Soviet actions 
especially since the close of World War II. 

The Soviet Union, under the domination of 
the ruling Communist clique, has, since 
World War II, destroyed the freedom and 
independence of more than 700 million peo- 


ple who now exist in virtual slavery in coun- 
tries that are now so-called peoples’ democ- 


raeies. This conquest and enslavement have 
been brought about by various means—such 
as subversion, infiltration, military threats, 
and direct as well as indirect aggression. 

No amount of Soviet propaganda—no con- 
stantiy repeated statement of their desire 
to coexist in peace with the rest of the 
world—can eliminate this hard fact. 

Let us look at hard fact No. 2: The Soviet 
Union is today militarily as strong, if not 
stronger, than the United States of Amer- 
ica. Moreover and more important, recent 
demonstrations of Soviet military might 
and technological progress leave no doubt 
whatsoever of the eventual complete mili- 
tary superiority of the Soviet Union over the 
United States of America, unless we im- 
mediately step up the pace of our defense 
preparations. 

Hard fact No. 3: It is quite obvious that 
the American economic situation as of the 
present moment, is on the downgrade. With 
about 344 million unemployed and every 
possible indicator showing that this num- 
ber will increase quite sharply in the next 
few months, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction in which we are heading. This 
could very well lead to a situation for which 
the Kremlin has been hoping and expect- 
ing—the collapse of the United States do- 
mestic economy which could give the Soviet 
Union a victory over us without firing a 
shot. 

Hard fact No. 4: In our present relations 
with the rest of the free world, and espe- 
cially with our NATO allies, it must be quite 
obvfous to all that our allies at the present 
time have greater fear of the destructive 
power of the Soviet Union than confidence 
in the ability of America to provide them 
with the necessary strength to deter and re- 

.£ist Soviet subversion and aggression, 

In the face of these hard facts, we now 
see ore of the periodic Soviet peace offen- 
sives in operation—calling on the world to 
outlaw war by solemn treaties; preaching the 


doctrine of so-called peaceful coexistence; 
suggesting another summit conference to 
end what they call international tension. 

Already we hear voices in America and 
in other parts of the free world being raised 
in favor of another meeting with the So- 
viets, again testing their sincerity at the 
conference table. This, of course, is the 
normal reaction perhaps to the fact that 
in the minds of all decent thinking people, 
war today is unthinkable. With the tre- 
mendous destructive power now in the hands 
of the Soviet dictatorship as- well as the 
nations of the free world, any global war 
would add up to virtual suicide for man- 
kind. 

However, in analyzing the possibility of 
finding a way to peace by conference and 
negotiations, we must remember that though 
it takes only one side to start a war—it 
takes agreement and good faith on both 
sides to end the cold war and relieve inter- 
national tension. 

Of course, we could momentarily reduce 
international tension by appeasement. We 
could buy a temporary period of peace, no 
doubt, by submitting to Soviet terms for the 
elimination of international tension. But 
this would be suicide for the American peo- 
ple. This-would mean the abandonment of 
all our traditions and all our standards 
of decency and ethies which we have built 
into what we call our American way of life. 

In looking at the Soviet proposals for so- 
called peaceful coexistence and the ending 
of the cold war by agreement, it is well for 
us to look at the record; to see just what 
there_is in the record which could justify 
free America, with all that it has at stake, 
to accept commitments given at a confer- 
ence table without some prior action by the 
Soviets that could be taken as a sign of good 
faith. 

Let’s take a look at the so-called noble 
principle of peaceful coexistence. No one 
can quarrel with the idea of peaceful co- 
existence. As an ideal, or as a principle, 
peaceful coexistence between countries with 
different national traditions, even with dif- 
ferent social systems, could be summed up 
in the old-fashioned phrase “live and let 
live.” But what do the Soviets mean when 
they propose the idea of peaceful coexistence? 

Actually, the Communist strategy of so- 
called peaceful coexistence has been applied 
for 40 years by the Soviet dictatorship— 
regardless of who happened to be the top 
man in the Kremlin. The contrast between 
Soviet word and deed; between promise and 
performance has been sharpest in the appli- 
cation of this so-called theory of peaceful 
coexistence between Communist countries 
and those which are not under Communist 
domination. 

It is clear from the record that the Com- 
munist theory of peaceful coexistence is not 
a theory or a program for genuine peace, but 
merely an instrument to be used as part of 
the general, overall Communist strategy of 
cold war and aggression. 

The founders of communism in Russia and 
their successors in power have continuously 
and consistently considered the Soviet Union 
as the base for world revolution. From this 
base, the idea was to spread Communist dic- 
tatorship throughout the world—and this to 
be done regardless of the material destruc- 
tion entailed in the process or the cost in 
human suffering, 

Very early in the history of the Soviet 
Communist dictatorship, the dictators real- 
ized that their world revolution would not 
come as fast as they had dreamed and hoped. 
They, therefore, sought not to build for last- 

peace between different social systems, 
but merely to gain time in which to develop 
or strength for complete world con- 
qui * 

It is for this reason that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship always used its peaceful: coexist- 


_. ence strategy as a cover from behind which 


Janua 


they could pose as proponents of peac 
pursuing their ideal of world doming 
Back in 1920, Lenin, the Soviet dictas, 


that time, stated, and I quote: That hew:, 


for “peaceful coexistence with the peop 
with the workers and peasants of all naj 
who are awakening to a new life.” 

in the same year, Lenin stated to a confer 
of Communist Party secretaries in Mc 

and I quote: 

“As long as we have not cong 
whole world, as long as we are weaker # 
the capitalist world, from the economig. 
military standpoint, we must adhere 
rule that we must know how to take 
tage of the antagonisms and con 
existing among the imperialists, Had we 


not adhered to this rule, every one <a 


would have long ago been hanging 


aspen tree. * * * As long as capitalism and _ 
socialism exist, we cannot live in peace; in 


the end, one or the other will tri 


funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Re 


public or over world capitalism.” 


Oey. ane yeeaice a matinee a 


theory and practice of coexistence. 
Now, last year, Mr. Khrushchev, the p 


ent boss of the Communist dicta tcceee | 


on this subject, and I quote: 


“All of us live on one globe, and there is _ 


no other place we can go to. * * * A situa. 
tion has developed in which two systems 


exist simultaneously in the world. *#* 


We consider that communism is invincible 
and that the future belongs to the Commu- 
nist system. * * * As to how long this 
coexistence can last, this will depend on his- 
torical conditions and developments.” 


It is clear that the Communist idea of 


coexistence between the Communist 
tries and the non-Communist world is 


it is a temporary state of affairs which should 


be cultivated and developed for use only 4% 
long as the Communists lack the strength 


to conquer the world by threats, cule 4 


or aggression. 


The history of the Soviet Union shows thit : 


the Communist dictatorship seeks coopera- 
tion with the non-Communist nations 
when it can use such cooperation for 
purpose of advancing its No, 1 goal of vot 
domination. 

This is the underlying motive back of every 
agreement and treaty which has ever 
made by the Soviet Union in the last 40 yeas 
with any other nation. 

For instance, this was the motive way back 
in June 1921 when Soviet troops moved | 
Outer Mongolia with the assurance to the 
government of China that this was 8 
temporary move necessitated by the 
Soviet security. In 1936, Mao Tse-Tung, DOW | 
the Communist dictator of the Chinese mail- 
land, declared: “When the people's revol 
tion has been victorious in China, the Outer 


“Mongolia Republic will automatically be 


come a part of the Chinese Federation 
own will.” Despite Soviet assurances 
Mao Tse-Tung pledges, Outer Mon 
still part of the Soviet Empire. ; 
In practically every country that has 
annexed by the Soviet Union, the record 
show that Moscow had an te tnt a 
for peaceful coexistence with that ¢ 
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welfare of the Soviet Union. What Hun- 
gary wanted was, to coexist peacefully with 
all of her neighbors including the Soviet 
union. And, we all know what happened 
to the Hungarian people, 

The entire world can well hang its head 
in sorrow and shame over the murder of 
thousands of Hungarians, over the exile of 
tens of thousands more—brought about by 
Soviet military might ruthlessly applied to 
a defenseless people. 

To those who think in terms of accepting, 
as valid, the present Soviet statements of 
their desire to peacefully coexist with the 
free world—I say—take a good, long look at 


‘ Hungary. 


Incidentally, Moscow has never permitted 
the United Nations report on Hungary to be 
distributed in the Soviet Union. In addition 
to this, when the United Nations designated 
the highly respected Prince Wan, of Thai- 
land, to visit the Soviet Union and Hungary 
as a special United Nations representative 
in an effort to help the Hungarian people 
who are facing further Communist oppres- 
sion, the Soviet Union absolutely refused to 
recognize him and barred him from enter- 
ing either the Soviet Union or Hungary. 

Now, let us take a look at the proposal 
for a top-level summit conference for the 
purpose of arriving at an agreement between 
the United States, Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union renouncing war. 

Certainly we cannot have forgotten that 
we had a summit conference just 244 years 
ago, in July 1955, at Geneva, Switzerland, 
where everything was pleasant and sweet— 
where everybody smiled on everybody else 
and where an agreemei in principle was 
reached to relieve some of the international 
tensions. Then, a few months later, in No- 
vember, the Foreign Ministers of the con- 
ferees met in Geneva. Were there smiles 
and was the agreement put into effect? Oh, 
no. The Soviets completely repudiated: every 
promise that had been made in July of the 
same year. 

So, what is obviously the purpose of a 
summit conference from the Soviet point 
of view? It is all part. of the Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign to raise false hopes in the 
free world; to encourage the people of the 
free world to think that agreement is pos- 
sible and to lull them into a sense of false 
security and to freeze the present Soviet 
military advantages so that the Soviet 
Union can continue its efforts to bring 
about world domination through subver- 
sion, aggression, and any other method that 
they can devise. 

Now, Mr. Khruschchev, in his statement 
of December 21 before the Supreme Soviet, 
tells us that he is sure that all of the people 
of the world want peace and, of course, we 
agree. The people of America want peace 
and I am sure the people of the Soviet 
Union want peace. But the question really 

‘ Do the rulers in the Kremlin want 


in supreme control, decides that he is ready 
for peace. 

Further, it would be quite proper to ask 
at this time, is Mr..Khrushchev now ready 
for free elections on the question of a unified 
Germany? As I see it, another summit con- 
ference without prior action on the part of 
the Soviet Union as an indication of good 
faith would only be used for more propa- 


‘ganda by the Soviet Union in the war of 


nerves against the free world. 

Incidentally, one of the terms under which 
the Soviet Union would be willing to talk 
peace, as stated by Mr. Khrushchev in his 
address of December 21, is that all nations 
must accept the status quo. What does this 
mean? 

It means that the captive peoples of Hun- 
gary, Germany, Bulgaria, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and all the other East European 
nations must be condemned to their present 
slavery. This means that our country and 
the other nations of the free world must 
agree in advance to accept the present status 
of these captive people and further agree to 
their permanent imprisonment behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Of course, acceptance of the status quo 
would have its advantages for the Soviet 
Union. It would undoubtedly stifle what- 
ever hope that is still alive in the breasts 
of the captive peoples and would perhaps 
compel them, having lost all hope, to end 
their resistance to cruel Soviet oppression. 
This could mean that the Soviet would no 
longer have to face situations such as they 
had to face in East Germany in 1953 and in 
Poland and Hungary in 1956, where the cap- 
tive peoples rose up against their oppressors. 

The acceptance of the status quo would 
mean a permanently divided Germany; it 
would mean approval of the actions of the 
Soviet Union against all of its captured 
people and it would mean the abandonment 
by the free world of every decent, moral 
principle to which civilized man has adhered 
during the last 2,000 years. 

We hear talk now for a nonaggression 
pact between the democratic powers and 
Moscow. Who is there in the United States, 
or in any other country, who can point to 
anything in the record of the Soviet Union 
the past 40 years that could be taken as an 
indication that the Soviet Union would 
honor its obligations and commitments un- 
der such a nonaggression pact or under any 
treaty made now—solemn or otherwise? 
Could there be any solémn treaty written 


‘which would contain commitments to a 


peaceful world that would go beyond the 
commitments that are present in and bind- 
ing on all nations; including the Soviet 
Union, who have subscribed to the charter 
of the United Nations? 

Let us look back a little bit. In 1939 
Adolph Hitler marched on Poland, after he 
had signed a treaty of friendship with the 
Soviet Union. Within a few hours, despite 
the fact that a similar treaty of friendship 
existed between Poland and the Soviet 
Union, the Communists marched on Poland 
in order to get their share of the loot. A 
few days later, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov boasted—and I quote: “One swift 
blow to Poland, first by the German army 
and then by the Red army, and nothing re- 
mained of this ugly offspring of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty.” This is what happened to 
Poland with which the Soviets had a treaty 

war and aggression. 

At Yalta, the Soviets pledged that they 
would grant the right of free eleetions to all 
of the peoples of the eastern European coun- 
tries which are now behind the Iron Curtain. 

At Potsdam, the Soviet Union pledged free 
elections for the German people seeking na- 
tional unity and freedom. 

In practically every country which the 
Soviets have taken by force, since World 
War II, they did so in the face of a treaty of 
friendship with that country. 
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So, what American in his right mind— 
in the face of the Soviet record—could place 
the future of America and the entire free 
world in a position where our very ex- 
istence would depend on Soviet good faith in 
carrying out the obligations of a treaty re- 
nouncing war? Can we base the welfare and 
security of our children and of everything 
which we hold dear—in the light of our 
traditional belief in democracy and free- 
dom—on an acceptance of the Soviet spoken 
or written words without actions or deeds 
to back up these words? 

The answer to these questions is obvious. 

What then are the requirements for our 
people to maintain their freedom? What 
should be our course in the coming year? 
Naturally we cannot close the door to nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union on the vital 
question of peace or lessening tension and 
of disarmament. Knowing full well the de- 
structive power of hydrogen and nuclear 
weapons and the rapid progress being made 
in missiles designed to deliver these weapons 
to wide areas of the earth, it is highly neces- 
sary that the door be left open for negotia- 
tion and discussion—even though the pros- 
pects for the settlement of these issues by 
negotiation are very dim at the present time. 

However, negotiations should be con- 
ducted—but not initially through a Summit 
Conference, nor by any method which would 
provide propaganda for the Soviet Union 
in the cold war. Conferences and negotia- 
tions should be conducted through the regu- 
lar diplomatic channels and through the 
United Nations where practically all the na- 
tions of the world hold membership and 
where negotiations can proceed within the 
framework of a charter which is dedicated 
to the freedom of mankind. 

In facing the immediate future, America’s 
number one job is to strengthen this Nation 
of ours; which is the leading power among 
nations of the free world. America must 
become stronger militarily, economically, 
socially, and in every other way. 

Everything we do as a nation in the next 
few years must be related to this overall 
problem of developing the strength of our 
Nation so that we can deter and if need be 
turn back aggression. Indeed, even the 
question of allies is, in large measure, a 
question of how strong is the United States 
of America. It is quite obvious that our 
European friends who are directly under the 
shadow of the cruel and inhuman dictator- 
ship of Moscow must be encouraged and 
must be helped if we are to maintain a 
firm front on the part of the free world. 

Every peaceful and freedom-loving nation 
wants to see the balance of military powers 
again swing in favor of our country. Lib- 
erty-loving people everywhere want to see 
America regain world military primacy. 
They know America has no design on any- 
one else’s territory. They know America 
has no intention to destroy the national 
independence or democratic rights of any 
people. 

But just as modern wars cannot be pre- 
vented or won by military means alone, so 
our country cannot preserve world peace 
and freedom by military measures alone. 
Simultaneously with rebuilding our Nation’s 
military strength to a level adequate for 
deterring and turning back aggression, our 
country should also, through public and 
private measures, bolster the Nation’s 
economy so as to halt the downward trend 
and restore American prosperity on a 
firmer basis and raise it to higher levels 
than ever before. Such a reversal of the 
current economic trend would improve 
the morale of our own people, encour- 
age and enhance confidence by the free 
world in our country, and deal a hard blow 
to the Kremlin rulers prophesying and plot- 
ting our Nation’s economic collapse. 

Our country’s educational system should 
be modernized, with,greater emphasis being 
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placed on scientific training and enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for the highest educa- 
tion without regard to color, creed, or eco- 
nomic resources of the individual student. 

Cooperation with and aid to our allies 
should be expanded in order to pool and 
unify the economic, political, scientific, and 
technological resources and strength for pre- 
serving peace and promoting fredom. 

American aid to the economically under- 
developed countries should be expanded with 
a view of improving the conditions of their 
people and helping them build sound mod- 
ern economies of their own. 

Our Government should make the most 
vigorous and persistent efforts to have our 
allies set target dates for the development of 
full self-government, democracy and nation- 
al independence for the peoples of their 
colonial possessions. 

This is a program which cannot be carried 
out at one stroke. It will take time and 
much effort; but once the American people 
realize the gravity of the crisis confronting 
them, their capacity, their resources, and 
their determination to meet the situation 
will spell success. 

The very survival of our country demands 
that at this critical hour our people should 
not be diverted from these most urgent tasks. 
Cries for a balanced budget mean nothing in 
the face of the grave Soviet threat to the 
very existence of our country as a free na- 
tion. Of what avail is an arbitrary national 
debt ceiling when our national edifice is 
threatened by Soviet imperialist firebrands? 


Lowered taxes would be meaningless, once’ 


our national freedom were lost. When the 
very life of our country is at stake, there is 
neither room nor time for seeking partisan 
political advantages or for permitting nar- 
row group interests to determine our Nation’s 
policies. 

I have placed before you the hard facts 
of the world situation. I am confident that 
American labor, together with every other 
sector of the community, will face up to 
these hard facts and meet even the sternest 
test our Nation and the free world will face 
in the days ahead. 





Salute to Italy on the 10th Anniversary 
of-Her Republican Constitution 
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or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
has been set aside by the Italian Gov- 
ernment for official celebration of Italy’s 
republican constitution. It is, therefore, 
a day of deep significance for all of us. 
I am pleased and proud to take this op- 
portunity to extend congratulations and 
best wishes to our Italian friends. 

Actually, it was a little over 10 years 
ago that Italy, for the first time in the 
exercise of popular sovereignty, gave her- 
self a fundamental law. By means of 
this single important stroke, Italy sig- 
nified her intention to become associated 
with the free nations of the world on an 
equal footing. And in this way, Italy 
was making a vital contribution to the 
peace of the world. 

Clearly, the adopiton of the republican 
constitution was a great landmark in 
the history of Italy. Today as that land- 
mark recedes in our memory, and as it 
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takes its rightful place in the history of 
world democracy, we are in a better po- 
sition to ascertain and assess its true 
significance to the Italian people. With 
the advantage of 10 years’ experience 
and hindsight one is certainly justified 
in stating that the republican consti- 
tution, with all its liberal, democratic, 
and progressive features, has been a 
distinct blessing to the people of Italy. 

As the result of World War II Italy’s 
governmental machinery needed drastic 
overhauling, and whatever government 
there was, was in disrepute. The wel- 
come end of the Fascist dictatorship had 
left.a political vacuum, and the people 
of Italy had become masters of their own 
destiny. In June of 1946 they were given 
the choice of retaining their old monar- 
chical form of government, or of adopt- 
ing another form. In the general elec- 
tions they decided, once and for all, and 
by an overwhelming majority, to do 
away with the monarchy and create an 
Italian republic. This, one might say 
was the beginning of the republican con- 
stitution, although its adoption and im- 
plementation did not take effect until 
January of 1948. 

The framers of that constitution were 
thoroughly inspired with the spirit of 
the age, and, what is perhaps more im- 
portant, they were attuned to the temper 
of the Italian people. The instrument 
they drafted is a liberal and progressive 
document, including broad guarantees of 
human rights, and providing for uni- 
versal adult suffrage.. For a full decade 
it has been in force, and judging by 
Italy’s social, economic, political, and 
educational progress, it has served her 
magnificently. 

Today Italy is a prosperous, highly in- 
dustrialized and progressive republic, one 
of the largest not only in Europe but in 
the whole world. Since the end of the 
last war she has made great advances in 
nearly all phases of human endeavor. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that 
much credit goes to the historic docu- 
ment, the Republican Constitution of 
1948, which provided the governmental 
framework that guaranteed full and free 
interplay for all Italian talent. 

At the same time, we should not over- 
look or minimize the decisive role played 
in postwar Italy by moderate, judicious, 
wise and patriotic leaders—a band of 
able men who patiently and. painstak- 
ingly led Italy from destitution and dic- 
tatorship to prosperity and democracy. 
In spite of ever-present Communist 
threats, from within and from without, 
Italy successfully met all dangers. 

In due time she was admitted to the 
United Nations, and she was a charter 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the pillar of the European 
defense system. 

Because of the long-standing close, 
friendly ties between America and Italy, 
this occasion is of particular significance 
to us. Though geographical distance has 
prevented great masses of the two peo- 
ples from knowing each other intimately, 
and even though at times governmental 
acts have discouraged close acquain- 
tanceship, yet close ties have always 
existed. 


In this country this bond was first ex- 
hibited almost a hundred years ago when 
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Italy was striving to create a free an 
united nation. In that 
tional struggle the sympathies of. 
Government as well as of the people of — 
this country were with the Italian peo. 
ple. After attaining their freedom 
unity, we watched them grow 
and powerful, and we applauded .¢ 
enjoyed ways in which creative and con. — 
structive Italian genius redeemed some 
of the glories of Rome. i 
During the First World War I 
fought side by side with us in Europe in 
defense of democracy. Then came the 
unhappy interlude of Fascist dictator. 
ship. For more than 2 decades the fate 
and destiny of Italians were subject to 
the whims and wiles of an adventurer 
who was certainly no credit to Italy, 
Even then the people of this country 
kept their faith in Italy and its people 
We were grieved to see Italians forced 
to fight on the side of our enemies in 
the last war, yet when the people of 
Italy rid themselves of their unwanted 
dictator and put an end to the dictator. 
ship, it was natural and fitting that we 
joined in postwar efforts to get them 
back on their feet. ; 
Through the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
Marshall plan, mutual-security aid, 
civilian supplies, agricultural commodi- 
ties, and military hardware, we helped 
to contribute to Italy’s remarkable re- 
covery. By means of this assistance the 
American people expressed their friend- 
ship and heartfelt sympathy for a peo 
ple who had suffered much. We this — 
affirmed our faith in the future of Italy, — 
acknowledged our indebtedness to that 
noble land for its many contributions 
to world progress and culture, and ex- 
pressed—in some small way—our obli- 
gation for the many fine Italians who 
have made their mark in America. 
On this 10th anniversary of Italys 
Republican Constitution, we can be glad ~ 
and proud that we were able to extenda 
helping hand to these people with whom 
we have so many common ties. We can 
rejoice in the magnificent manner i 
which Italy has come back. And we 
can be confident that, acting 
the guidelines of her Constitution, 
will continue to play a vital role in the 
activities of the free world. 





























































The Late Honorable August H. Andreset 
2 4 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGcLEWoRE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Spe 
it was with a sense of deep personal 
that I learned that our colleaé 
Avucust ANDRESEN, had answered the 
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He was a public servant of high char- 
acter, ability, and with devotion to duty. 

He made a fine contribution to his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation. 

He will be recalled particularly, of 
course, for his work in the field of 
agriculture. 

{shall miss him. 

I join in heartfelt sympathy to all 
those close to him, 





Physicists, Engineers, Technicians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the third one 
of a series of very fine editorials writ- 
ten by the Honorable Donald M, Ewing, 
associate editor of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is entitled 
“Physicists, Engineers, Technicians,” 
and was first printed in the Shreveport 
Times Thursday, December 26, 1957. It 
is as follows: 

PHYSICISTS, ENGINEERS, TECHNICIANS 


In broad terms, physicists researching 
into pure and impractical fields make the 
discoveries in the age of atoms and space 
penetration, engineers convert the discov- 
eries into practical uses, and industry man- 
ufactures the product of the engineers, re- 
quiring great numbers of technically trained 
personnel—though not necessarily college 
graduate engineers—for its work. 

Some industries, professional organiza- 
tions, and even Government agencies unfor- 
tunately have grouped these three separate 
but related fields under one general heading 
of “scientists” in listing. manpower needs 
and shortages, 

The result has been erroneous informa- 
tion, used at times by persons of national 
Tepute in both education and science to 
define weaknesses in both high school and 
college education systems—the training 
ground from which science manpower and 
brainpower must come. When the data is 
erroneous, the interpretations fall into the 
same category, creating false pictures gul- 
libly accepted by the public. 

Industry obviously does not need physicists 
in its manufacturing to anywhere near the 
need it has for what y are called engi- 
neers but which include all kinds of noncol- 


foreman through machine mechanics and 
draftsmen. Pure physics and math research 
come chiefly under the Federal Government, 
although there is steadily increasing research 
within private industry. However, industry 
how is taking about 50 percent of all physics- 
math college graduates as they come out of 





— or military service, ‘ 
© authoritative agency has attempted 
estimate in more than very terms the 


physicist-man si 
power situation. But salary 


Se sees coe cca coe oe 
tions, reported last month that average start- 


being $550 per month in transportation 
equipment engineering (almost entirely avia- 
tion) and electrical machinery engineering, 
especially electronics as applied to science 
weapons. 

enced, non-military-service college 
graduate engineers in mining, instrument, 
construction, and research development were 
hired with $500 a month as top pay for the 
best prospects. Lowest engineering pay 
came in primary and fabricated metals engi- 
neering—$350 a month, but this field also 
had a starting top of $475 at some plants. 

No such figures are available for inexperi- 
enced college-graduate physicists. But the 
professional organizations and governmental 
agencies estimate that more than half of all 
college-graduate physicists in industry—in- 
cluding those with years of experience and 
military service behind them—get less than 
$6,250 a year against top starting pay of 
$6,700 a year in some engineering fields and 
average starting pay in all engineering fields 
of $5,376 for inexperienced persons who may 
be yanked into military service at any time. 
Men who have completed military service 
draw higher pay. 

Obviously the supply and demand situa- 
tion with physicists cannot be nearly as 
acute as in what is generally called the 
engineering field or demand would raise the 
pay scale to engineering levels. 

The chemistry industry for several years 
has had shortages in engineering person- 
nel—including many types of noncollege 
technicians—-and college and noncollege 
chemists. But the national supply of 
chemists now is listed as only 10 percent less 
than the announced need of all industry. 
A 10 percent shortage.spread through the 
entire field of American industry in all parts 
of the Nation would seem to be a healthy 
rather than critical employment situation 
for chemists. 

A recent study made by four nationally 
known experts in different science man- 
power fields for the National Academy of 
Economics and Political Science refers to 
“the attrition among those who have earned 
only a bachelor’s degree” (in various science 
fields) as making accurate estimates of need 
for fully trained college graduate scientists 
difficult. The reference indicates that the 
real demand for scientists is in the upper 
levels—pure math, pure physics, advanced 
engineering—where bachelor’s degrees are 
not enough and the masters and doctors 
are the ones needed. Many industries doing 
extensive science research now are telling 
job applicants with bachelor’s degrees in 
physics to get a master’s degree in math and 
then come back. Math, especially electron- 
ics, is the big thing in space penetration, 
rockets and missiles now. ; 

The grouping of all of these fields, as they 
Telate to national security needs, into one 
field of “science” in supposedly authorita- 


_tive analyses of “manpower shortages” and 


“incompetent high school education” has 
created a picture false, highly exaggerated 
and confusing—although it must never be 
forgotten that there are critical lags in sci- 
ence education in high schools and dan- 
gerous conditions in colleges; and that there 
are critical shortages of manpower in some 
science fields. 

Exaggerations and falsities have been so 
great that the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare recently felt 
compelled to issue a statement knocking 
down much of the propaganda data being 
spread over the Nation on both science 
manpower shortage and science education. 

A just-published 45,000-word study of 
scientific engineering and other professional 
manpower, prepared for Congress by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, states that, “There is some evi- 
dence that our shortage of professional sci- 
entists and engineers may not be as great 
as our shortage of subprofessional~ tech- 
nicians.” 
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In other words, more than half of the 
overall shortage of scientists may be among 
noncollege degree technical personnel, much 
of it requiring only high-school education, 
if that; and some of it no more than a 
year or two of college. Spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars on tens of thousands 
of college science scholarships is not needed 
to solve any manpower shortage in this non- 
college-trained field. 

An emphatic warning about misleading 
use of statistics comes from Robert H. Carle- 
ton, executive secretary of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, who denounces 
such use of statistics as 23 percent of Ameri- 
can high schools offer neither physics nor 
chemistry without explaining that the 23 
percent are small—often backwoods— 
schools having only about 5 percent of the 
Nation’s high-school attendance; so that 
actually 95 percent of all American high- 
school students are offered physics and 
chemistry. 

None of these things obviate the critical 
need for revitalizing of education as it ap- 
plies to science training whether the prod- 
uct is to be noncollege mechanical and tech- 
nical workers, part-college-trained tecini- 
cians, practical scientists with Bachelor’s 
degrees from college, or the curious, imagi- 
native, dedicated near-genius physics re- 
searchists into fields which man not long 
ago did not know existed. 

They do shed much light, however, on the 
whole picture, especially in the revelation 
of misleading use made of both inaccurate 
manpower and education data and inaccu- 
rate use of accurate data. 

They do offer, also, a sharp rebuttal to the 
political-educator propagandists and or- 
ganizations. which either through careless 
and incompetent gathering of data or reck- 
less use of it insist that billions of dollars 
must be spent almost overnight to cure 
educational evils of a Nation that has, in 
part, through its educational system: 

1. Over the decades produced some of the 
world’s greatest scientists—although their 
values may not have been fully used of 
late—and whose engineers are unrivaled in 
any other nation. 

2. Created and maintained the highest 
standards of living, the highest wage scales, 
and the greatest economic independence for 
individuals anywhere in the world. 

3. Climbed steadily to new peaks in the 
culture—educationally created—of its peo- 
ple. 

Both scientists and educators at the top 
level—those who are nonpolitical and non- 
lobbyist in their approach—are warning 
against hasty, wasteful, and reckless efforts 
to improve all of this by steps which in the 
end may provide only destruction. It’s a 
warning Congress should study carefully 
when it convenes in a few days. 





President Eisenhower’s Agricultural 
Message 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I approve of many of the rec- 
ommendations contained in President 
Eisenhower’s agricultural message, de- 
livered to the Congress today, I cannot 
agree that it represents a progress pro- 


gram that can make a substantial contri- 
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bution to the well-being of America’s 
farm families. 

Personally, I want no part of a price- 
support structure set at 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. I note that the President has 
called for flexing price supports down- 
ward in order to open the door to market 
expansion. Mr. Speaker, even if the 
consumer price for farm production was 
reduced, I fail to see how the already 
glutted world market could be expanded. 
Domestically, figures indicate that the 
American people, despite rapid popula- 
tion increases, are eating less than ever 
before; in fact, it would seem, to the 
point where almost everybody is on a 
diet. 

I question further the wisdom of a 
more flexible support pattern: How can 
a farmer produce on the basis of 60 per- 
cent of parity when the farm equipment 
and machinery he buys today is being 
sold for 160 percent of parity? 

It is my opinion that the solution to 
our farm problems still is to be found in 
a formula composed of 100 percent of 
parity, acreage controls, cross-compli- 
ance, and full participation. It is my 
understanding that there are statutes on 
the books already which would permit 
the creation of just such a formula. 





Nuclear-Powered Aircraft 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exterid my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Atomic Planes” which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on November 17, 1957: 

Representative Price, of Illinois, recently 
back from Russia, says that while visiting 
atomic installations there he got the impres- 
sion that the Russians were well along 
toward developing an atomic aircraft en- 
gine. Since Mr. Price is chairman of a joint 
congressiona’ Subcommittee on Atomic Re- 
search and Development, we may assume 
that he does not come by such impressions 
without reason. 

In a prize understatement, Mr. Price sug- 
gested that we would be at a great psycho- 
logical disadvantage if Russia were to be 
first with an atomic plane. An atomic plane 
would render the most modern jetplanes 
obsolete overnight. 

For instance, last Tuesday Gen. Curtis 
LeMay of the Air Force flew a jet tanker 
nonstop to Buenos Aires without refueling. 
Impressive as this performance may seem, 
it would be of little consequence compared 
to the ability of an atomic-powered plane 
to stay aloft almost indefinitely while tra- 
versing vast distances. 


Our radar nets across Canada and in the 
Arctic are. designed to give warning of ap- 
proaching transpolar attack. But an atomic 
plane, with unlimited flying range, would 
not be restrained by fuel capacity or other 
factors to make the most direct approach. 
It could swing clear around our radar lines 
and head in for an attack from south or 
west as readily as from the north, and our 
chances of early detection would be cor- 
respondingly reduced. Indeed, an atomic 


.ality groups in 
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Jews numbering 23 souls in search of free. 


plane could reach any part of the world 
easily from any direction. 

The principal problem in designing nu- 
clear engines for planes is that the atomic 
power plant must be heavily shielded to 
protect the crew against heat and radia- 
tion. Another consideration is that of build- 
ing a power unit of sufficient compactness 
so that its weight will not be excessive. 

We were first with the atomic submarine 
and are building atomic surface vessels, 50 
that we should have some familiarity with 
these problems. It would be a major defeat 
for the United States if the Russians were 
allowed to come in first in this field, as 
they already have with satellites and, ap- 
parently, with intercontinental missiles. 





Jewish Contributions to America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered before the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York at a dinner in my honor on De- 
cember:15, 1957: 


ADDRESS By HON. Victor L. ANFuUSsO, or NEw 
York, BErore FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHI- 
LANTHROPIES, DECEMBER 15, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am very grateful for the 
opportunity to be here with you today. I 
am also grateful for the opportunity to see 
so many of my friends, as well as the op- 
portunity to exchange a few thoughts and 
opinions with you. 

The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
and its scope of activities is well known to 
me for many years. Many of my Jewish 
friends have spoken to me with great pride 
of your work and achievements in human 
welfare. And you have much to be proud of 
in this work of unselfish service to others. 
Charity is one of the basic foundations of a 
free and humane civilization. The great 
sages and the inspiring works of your faith, 
as of mine, have emphasized it strongly. 

The late Albert Einstein once said: “Only 
a life lived for others is a life worthwhile.” 
And someone else put this thought in these 
words: “Give to the world the best you have, 
and the best will come back to you.” The 
ideal of service to others, aside from its prac- 
tical purposes, is sometimes more reward- 
ing to the spirit of the giver than to the 
recipient. So in this sense, I wish to extend 


to all of you my deep appreciation for the 


service you are rendering to the less fortu- 
nate of your kinsmen. And with the ap- 
proach of a new year, I pray that the year 
ahead may be a successful one for your en- 
deavors, and may you go from strength to 
strength. 

In times such as these, when the free 
world is threatened by tyranny and the en- 
slavement of humanity, I believe it is of ut- 
most importance for us to underscore the 
spirit of American freedom and the part 
played by the various minority and nation- 
ning our freedoms 
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dom landed at New Amsterdam, Jews ae 
helped to build this country and have helped 
it attain its position of leadership in nearly — 
all human endeavors. with their 
neighbors, Jews have worked to attain free. 
dom of religion, to establish their rights to 
citizenship, to share in building and defend. 
ing the communities in which they lived. 
Throughout these three centuries, they haye - 


been part and parcel of America, just as haye ~ 


all other who sought refuge along these 
friendly shores. 

The record, for anyone who cares to con- 
sult it, is one of remarkable contributions 
on the part of American Jews to the well- 
being, the growth, and the preservation of 
the United States as the foremost demo- 
cratic nation in the world. In countless — 
ways have the Jews helped to advance this: 
Nation on the road to a strong and secure 
bulwark of freedom. The American Jewish 
community, numbering some 5% million 
people, is proud of the role that the Jews 
of today and their forebears in the 
have played in the arts and sciences, in in. 
dustry and commerce, in cultural and intel- 
lectual enlightenment, in religious toleration, 
in politics and statésmanship, and last but 
not least on the field of battle in defense 
of American honor and security. 

We have been taught from our earliest 
days that democracy is the rule of the ma- 
jority. ‘That is true, but I prefer to see it 
in another way. To me, democracy also rep- . 
resents the zealous protection of the rights 
of the minority—and basically each one of 
us in this country belongs to some minority: 
because of racial descent, national origin, 
religious belief, economic position, political 
adherence, social status, or geographic loe- 
cation. The founders of this Nation rec-. 
ognized this situation and, therefore, they 
adopted the Bill of Rights which is the basis 
for all our civil rights and civil liberties. . 

Whether we be rich or poor, foreign-born 
or native, white or negro, Christian, or Jew, 
northerner or southerner, Democrat, or Re- — 
publican, we enjoy these rights alike. Destroy 
the rights of any one American, and the 
rights of all Americans are at once jeopar- 
dized. We all have certair inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
To make it more specific, I would say we all 
have the right to worship God according to 
our conscience, the right to earn a livelihood 
and live in dignity, the right to an education 
that will develop our talents and capacities 
to serve our country and fellowmen. These 
are minimum rights and privileges. Any-— 
one who attempts to deny those rights to any 
American is betraying our past and present, 
and undermining our future. 

America means unity, not divisive activity. 
We must have unity of purpose, as well as 
unity of the people. In the world in which 
we live we must see our goals ahead with 


of casting aspersions on one group or another 


in our midst, whether it be negroes, Jews, — 


The Jews of America have throughout our 
Nation’s history been a force for unity, 
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Judah P, Benjamin, a Senator from Louisi- 
ana and an outstanding leader of the Con- 
federacy during the Civil War. 

Emma Lazarus, the great poetess, whose 
poem The New Colossus is engraved on the 

of the Statue of Liberty. 
*pavid Belasco, the ploneer of the Ameri- 
can theater. 

Joseph Pulitzer and Adolph S. Ochs, who 

their achievements in journalism have 
helped to fully realize the freedom of the 
in this country. ; 
samuel Gompers, who built the American 
labor movement to its present position of 


influence. 

Supreme Court Justices Louis D. Brandeis, 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, and Felix Frankfurter, 
who have rendered great service in our high- 
est tribunal in the land. 

Bernard Baruch, the elder statesman and 
adviser of American Presidents. 

And, of course, our very beloved former 
Governor of New York and former Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, whose record of public 
service is unmatched. 

Need I mention: more such names? You 
know them as well as I do. You can find 
them in any book on American history. But 
what does all this prove? Simply this: That 
in a democracy such as ours, where the 
rights of all citizens are recognized and pro- 
tected, the Jews have made significant con- 
tributions in every field of human endeavor. 
Where given the opportunity, the Jews con- 
tributed of their brain and brawn and have 
helped make America what it is today—the 
greatest democratic nation on earth and the 
spokesman for freemc.. everywhere. What 
is true regarding the role of the Jews is also 
true regarding every other minority group 
in this country. All of them share alike in 
their efforts and responsibilities, in their 
duties and achievements, in their loyalty 
and patriotism. 

Bigotry against one group is a threat to all 
others. Practicing discrimination and in- 
tolerance against Jews, will eventually affect 
Catholics and Negroes, Italians and Poles. 
It will affect us all and will poison our hearts 
and minds at a time when we need unity 
most, in order to form a common front 
against a common enemy who is threaten- 
ing our land, our way of life, our whole 
future. 

Ours is a plural democracy. It is perhaps 
one of the greatest sources of strength for this 
country which consists of so many differ- 
ent and varied groups, each of them con- 
tributing of its best, culturally, econom- 
leally, politically, morally, and in every other 
way. Those who preach racial and religious 
intolerance do not understand the meaning 
and the weet of America—genuine under- 

» Mutual coopera common 
brotherhood. eee 

Let me conclude with this little story. It 
is told that when God made the oyster, He 
Provided him with absolute economic se- 
curity. He built the oyster a house, a shell, 
to protect him against his enemies. When 
the oyster is hungry, he simply opens his 
shell and food rushes in for him. But when 
God made the eagle, He told him: “The blue 
_ Sky is your limit. Go, find your own shelter 

and build your own home.” And so the 
eagle builds his nest on the highest moun- 
“9 crag, where wind and storm _threaten 
eedate time. For food he has to fly 
on nees through rain, snow, wind, and 


My friends, when America had to select a 
ee Pa selected the eagle, not 
- An ce then our limit, too, 
frat the sky. Like the eagle, we are not 
Sane @, by winds We have 
land elter and food, we have built this 
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to its present glory, 
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tinue in that same spirit. Let each of us 
contribute to the best of his ability as in 
the past toward a strong, a safe, and a secure 
America for all. 





Comptroller General’s Audit Report In- 
dicates Central Valley Project Power 
Contracts Provide Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Excessive Profits at Expense of 


Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Comp- 
troller General has recently furnished 
my committee an audit report on the 
Central Valley project, California, which 
indicates that the present contracts be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for wheeling 
Central Valley project electric energy, 
and for the sale and interchange of 
electric energy provide excessive profits 
to the.company at the expense of the 
Federal Government and the general 
taxpayer. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
has been the major beneficiary of Cen- 
tral Valley project power since power 
operations started over 13 years ago, 
having acquired about 80 percent of all 
the energy generated on terms highly 
favorable to the company. 

This matter is of primary importance 
at this time because of its relationship 
to the Trinity partnership proposal. 
That proposal calls not only for the con- 
struction of Trinity power facilities by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., but also 
for extending these contracts. which ex- 
pire in 1961, substantially without 
change for half a century. In other 
words, the proposal continues the com- 
pany’s highly profitable arrangements 
for existing power facilities while cut- 
ting off further expansion of Federal 
generating facilities. The Comptroller 
General’s findings are further proof that 
the Trinity partnership proposal is a 
poor business deal for Uncle Sam. 

In connection with the Comptroller 
General’s report and the Trinity part- 
nership proposal, I am including for the 
information of Members editorials from 
the January 6 and 10 issues of the 
Sacramento Bee. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of 
January 6, 1958] 
CAMPBELL Report SHOULD DISCREDIT 
“PARTNERSHIP” 

The report of United States Comptroller 
General Joseph C. Campbell, stating the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has been realizing 
unjustified profits from the Central Valley 
project operation, refiects the inevitable re- 
pen of a chain of circumstances relative to 
Campbell’s document delivered to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives particu- 
larly charges the PGE has received undue 
windfalls from power purchased from CVP 
virtually at dump prices and from wheeling 
electricity over its lines to public agencies. 
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Both these circumstances are the end re- 
sult of the private power lobby’s long and 
remarkably successful effort to block con- 
struction by_the Federal Government of its 
own transmission lines and a steam plant 
in connection with its generating facilities. 

Lacking a steam plant to firm up its elec- 
tricity and transmission lines to carry the 
power to the load centers, CVP has been 
pretty much at the mercy of the PGE. 

Either the power remained bottled up at 
Shasta and Folsom with the PGE as the only 
taker or the Government had to pay tribute 
of 1 mill per Kilowatt hour to the utility for 
carrying the electricity to the agencies buy- 
ing power directly from the Government. 

From the report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in Washington, D. C., it appears the PGE 
has made the most of this situation of the 
power lobby’s making. 

A summary prepared by Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Aandahl shows 
that through 1956 the PGE got 80 percent 
of all CVP power at an average price of 
3.75 mills. For the 1956 fiscal year it was 
2.97 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Government agencies such as Air Force 
bases, the Mare Island Navy Yard and the 
Ames Laboratory in Sunnyvale got only 5 
percent of the power and paid 5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The price to the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District, now the largest public cus- 
tomer of the CVP, is 4.26 mills. 

The PGE has proposed a phony “partner- 
ship” deal whereby the Government would 
build the dams and diversion tunnels on 
the Trinity River and the utility would build 
the powerhouses and utilize the falling 
water from the project for the generation of 
electricity. 2 

What should interest Congress mightily 
in the Scudder bill authorizing partnership 
is a provision perpetuating these agreements 
with PGE which the Comptroller General has 
denounced as adverse to the public interest. 

This should discredit the socalled partner- 
ship plan completely in the eyes of Congress 
and alert the Members of both Houses 
against the siren songs of the private power 
lobby. 

Indeed, not only should Congress flatly 
turn down the partnership scheme but it 
would do well to authorize a steam plant 
and public transmission lines for CVP so 
the peovle might derive the full benefits 
from the project built with the people’s 
money. 





[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bze of 
January 10, 1958} 


PARTNERSHIP COULD BE EXPENSIVE TO REDDING 


The city of Redding, which owns its own 
electric distributing system, buys its power 
at wholesale from the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. 


City Director of Public Works Hal E. Mar- 
ron has filed a report with the city council 
showing the municipality within 4 years 
would be saving at the rate of $700,000 a year 
if it purchased its energy from the Central 
Valleys Project. 

This estimate is based on the anticipated 
growth of the community and the likelihood 
the city, when its present contract with the 
PGE runs out 2 years hence, will have to pay 
higher rates to the utility for the wholesale 


"power. 


That is indeed a likely presumption if the 
Government farms out its power generating 
facilities at the Trinity project to the PGE. 

The company’s. comparatively favorable 
wholesale rates to Redding and nine other 
California cities with municipal power dis- 
tribution have been based on the existence 
of competitive power from the CVP. 

Last year, when nearly all CVP power from 
Shasta and Folsom had been contracted for 
or committed, the PGE increased its whole- 
sale rates to the other nine cities. Roseville 
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declined to sign the new contract and ulti- 
mately obtained CVP power. 

Redding’s hope of obtaining CVP power 
lies with the development of a new source 
of Government hydro at the Trinity project. 

Only too plainly, if the so-called partner- 
ship on the Trinity is approved and the PGE 
generates the power, there will be no CVP 
energy available for Redding. 

In the absence of competitive power, what 
kind of a deal can the city expect to negotiate 
with the PGE when its contract expires 2 
years hence? 

Thus, on the basis of Marron’s calculations, 
the proposed partnership stands to cost the 
people of Redding $700,000 a year. 

Congress should take due note of the Red- 
ding report and promptly reject the phony 
partnership proposal. 





My Mother Comes From Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert an article which 
carries an interesting message in these 
trying times, a message of American 
brotherhood and understanding. The 
author of this article is Prof. Bernard 
Joseph Rubenstein, of Brooklyn Law 
School. He wrote it as part of his activi- 
ties as Americanism chairman for the 
American Legion in Brooklyn. 

It is Professor Rubenstein’s idea that 
we must respect each other’s views and 
beliefs, otherwise we would create dis- 
sensions and play into the hands of the 
Communists who are looking for just 
such opportunities. I heartily agree with 
that idea. 

The article is entitled “My Mother 
Comes From Ireland,” and reads: 

In one of the great turning points of World 
War I, namely, Belleau Woods, Marine Gun- 
nery Sgt. Dan Daly led his platoon into 
great danger crying, “C’mon you crazy 
——. “Do you want to live forever?” 
Later in Paris when questioned by the press, 
he said, with that incomparable Irish humor, 
that what he yelled was, “For goodness sakes, 
you chaps, let us advance against the foe.” 
He was the winner of two Medals of Honor, 
the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and three French decorations. 

The most decorated man of World War II 
was Audie Murphy. So it goes all through 
our country’s marvelous history. An English 
historian, Froude, said that General Wash- 
ington’s Irish supporters were the “foremost, 
the most unreconcilable, the most deter- 
mined in pushing the quarrel to the last ex- 
tremity.” The Continental Army had 695 
Kellys. ; 

As many as eight signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were of Irish descent. 
The part in that inspired instrument dealing 
with the wrongs suffered by the Colonies was 
the. brainchild largely of Continental Con- 
gressman John Sullivan, who later was a 
major general in the Revolution (his brother 
James, became Governor of Massachusetts). 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Md., also was a 
signer, and when he died at the age of 95 
he was the longest lived signer. (His grand- 
father, Charles, was the first Governor of 
Maryland, and another family member was 
the first Catholic bishop of Maryland.) 
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Thomas Dongan, from Ireland, was an 
early Governor of the Province of New York. 
As early as 1609, there was a description of 
Virginia written by one Francis Maguire, in 
Gaelic. 

We may well take a page out of the book 
of the Irish on tolerance and understanding. 
The first President of predominantly Cath- 
olic Eire was the scholar and writer, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, a Protestant. We all know of 
Dublin lord mayor, Robert Briscoe, a Jew. 

As Ralph Waldo Emerson once so wisely 
predicted: “The energy of the Irish will con- 
struct a new race, a new state, a new litera- 
ture.” How true. Among our greatest novel- 
ists were James T. Farrell, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Betty Smith (A Tree Grows in Brooklyn), 
etc. Eugene O'Neill is our greatest playwright 
of all time. The tops in the acting field have 
been and are John Drew, Walter Hampden 
(Dougherty), Barrymores (Blythes), George 
M. Cohan, Bing Crosby, Greer Garson, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Barry Fitzgerald, Thomas Mitchell, 
etc. One of our great sculptors, Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, was born in Ireland of an 
Irish mother and a French father. Our 
greatest prima ballerina of the Metropolitan 
Opera is Mary Ellen Moylan. Mary Louise 
Milligan became the fifth director of the 
WACS. Our great jurist, Mr. Justice William 
J. Brennan, Jr., of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was 1 of 8 children of Irish 
immigrants. Nor should we forget our Na- 
tion’s hardest workers, including those who 
built our railroads westward, and our greatest 
business and financial brains, including An- 
drew Bernard Shea of Pan-America-Grace. 
The first president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, William Barton Rogers, was 
of Irish descent. Famed Hunter College was 
named after Thomas Hunter, through whose 
veins coursed Irish blood. We could be 
thankful to the inventor of rubber heels, 
Humphrey O’Sullivan, etc. Presidents like 
Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had some Irish blood in them, 
and not in a small amount. Al Smith, James 
A. Farley, and Joseph P. Kennedy have been 
among our greatest men in public life. The 
late Senator Joseph McCarthy did this coun- 
try the tremendous service of being among 
tHe first te awaken it to the greatest danger 
of all time, communism, and he was the 
greatest fighter against it. 

The Irish and those of Irish descent are 
among the most religious people in the world 
today. Hon. Robert Briscoe, when recently 
traveling through our country, demonstrated 
his sincere religious fervor, he being an 
orthodox Jew. The so-called Bible Belt of 
our country around Tennessee, etc., is peo- 
pled largely by Protestant Irish who are 
humble, devout people from whom we can 
all learn much. The Irish Catholics of our 
country are among the most religious of this 
country. All this is important in these peril- 
ous times when we realize that a truly reli- 
gious person cannot be a Communist. 

We can well see the wisdom of the remark 
of a Yale sociology professor, “The history 
of the Irish people in America is one of the 
country’s great true success stories. They 
have been quick to seize upon the opportuni- 
ties their new homeland offered, and have 
risen to a commanding position in this, one 
of the most powerful nations in the world.” 


The Late Honorable Augustine B. Kelley 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 















departed friend, Aucustine B, 
In 1951, it was my happy yp 
become associated with Gus k 
a member of the House Comm 
Education and Labor. As a 
member of the committee, for 
years, he was the sponsor and chamnis 
of legislation to proyide opportunities 
secure ones for Bord American work 
man, for e cappec nd fo 
America’s utscalignes’ 7 ~~ ~ 

I believe Gus KELLEY reached the sum. 
mit of his career of public service when . 
he sponsored, first in 1956, and then — 
again in 1957, a bill to provide more ang 
better classrooms for America’s schoo. 
children. The Kelley bill did not: 
but it illustrated the n:agnificent 
and compassion of the spirit of its 
author. 

Our departed friend carved for him. 
self a fine record in this House. It igg 
record that will live long as a testimony 
to his love for people, and his under. 
standing and willingness to grapple with 
the complex problems that beset the 
fields of education and labor. 

The influence of Gus KeE.tey for good © 
will live forever. 

Mrs. Kelley, his children, and 
children, and all his friends share a won- 
derful heritage. : 


His quiet devotion to the ideals in 
which he believed won the admiration | 
of all who knew him. I shall sorely miss. 
him in the days ahead. rn 


What was his creed? 

I do not know his creed; I only know e 

That here below, he walked the common 
road - 

And lifted many a load, lightened the task, 

Brightened the day for others toiling of 4 






































































weary way: $e 
This, his only need; I do not know his creed. 


What was his creed? I never heard him 
speak mane! 
Of visions rapturous, of Alpine peak 
Of doctrine, dogma, new or old: 
But this I know, he was forever bold 
To stand alone, to face the challenge of each 
day, ° me? 
And live the truth, so far as he could see= 
The truth that evermore makes free. : 


His creed? Icare not what hiscreed; 
Enough that never yielded he togreed, 
But served a brotherinhisdaily need; = 
Plucked many a thorn and planted many’ — 
flower; res 

Glorified the service ofeach hour; 
Had faith in God, himself, and fellow-mamy 
Perchance he never thought in té : 






ae 


creed; i 
I only know he lieved a life, indeed. _ 
‘ —H. N. Fifer. 
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we have lost a great statesman, a 
friend, and a distinguished 
. It seems strange oe 
attend sessions of the House 
that Jere Cooper is no longer here. He 
was # great inspiration to those of us 
ho were privileged to serve with him 
in the House, and his wise counsel and 
good advice will be sorely missed. Con- 
gressman Cooper will be long remem- 
pered for his many wonderful qualities. 
My sympathy goes out especially to his 
family and congressional staff in their 


great loss. 


iit 





Hon. August H. Andresen 





SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, few men 
who have served in the Congress have 
received such fine and hearttielt tributes 
as have been paid to our late beloved 
colleague, Aucust H. ANDRESEN. No 
man could have deserved them more. 
He and I served together on the Herter 
Committee on Foreign Aid and to its 
Subcommittee on Food and Argiculture, 
of which he was chairman, he brought 
his vast background and knowledge of 
agricultural problems. Truly. a dedi- 
tated public servant he gave unstintingly 
of his time and attention to each and 
every task. To all who sought his help, 
he gave generous and wise counsel. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN was a good man, a 
Christian gentleman who never compro- 
mised with principle and who kept the 
best interests of the Nation foremost in 
hismind. Minnesota has lost a sterling 
son but his memory wili remain ever 
bright. 

Much has been said of Aucust ANDRE- 
SEN’s devotion to his lovely wife whose 
loss was more than his gentle, kindly 
spirit could bear. To all who grieve for 
him today, there must be consolation 
in the thought that they have been re- 
_" again in eternal peace and happi- 





Women’s National Republican Club Calls 
for Action on Presidential Inability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
ors KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the time 
7 Pamertring the question of when a 


unable to carry out the 
Mie ead cian ak coecenny Nation- 





fie g mntiment is attuned to the need © 


tional amendment to end 
all this historic enigma. 
udiciary Committee has de- 
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voted 2 years of close study to the 
problem. 


I feel that a commission plan such as 


I have sponsored is the best and most 
realistic solution. But it is my belief 
that the exact method is secondary. 
The vital thing is that we spell out clear, 
just, and workable procedures to be fol- 
lowed. 

Typical of national feeling on this issue 
is the action taken recently by the 
Women’s National Republican Club in 
calling for “immediate and decisive ac- 
tion” by Congress to decide when a 
President should be replaced. I com- 
mend the club for its interest and hope 
that this and other public sentiment 
which has been generated will result in 
action in this session. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I-insert at this point in 
the Recorp the resolution of the Women’s 
National Republican Club: 

January 13;.1958. 

Dear Mz. KeaTInc: The nationwide mem- 
bership of the Women’s National Republican 
Club has approved by referendum, a resolu- 
tion “That the Women’s National Republican 
Club urges Congress to take immediate and 
decisive action to provide legislation designed 
to make it absolutely clear as to who would 
decide that a President - not able to carry 
out his duties.” 

We are following the utiniaiainetion! s lead 
in recommending that a law be passed early 
in the session, concerning delegation of Pres- 
idential powers. We should like to see 
spelled out by legislation, clearly and with- 
out ambiguous phrases, what individual or 
groups of individuals would be authorized 
under the law to declare a Chief Executive 
disabled. 

We have pleasure in transmitting to you 
this resolution. 

‘ Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. STEwarT F. ALEXANDER, 
President. 
Mrs. Wiri.t1aM S. GuTWILLIG, 
Chairman, Committee on National 
Legislation. 





The Late Honorable Augustine B. Kelley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. : Mr. Speaker, I was deeply 
saddened by the death of our colleague, 
Augustine B. Kelley. I am sure all of 
us feel a sense of deep personal loss. Mr. 
Kelley was, Iam proud to say, my friend. 
He was never too busy to give advice 
and counsel. 

‘Gus Kelley exemplified the best tra- 
ditions of this great legislative body. 
He was always mindful of his great re- 
sponsibility to the people he so ably rep- 
resented, and to the Nation as a whole. 
He was conscientious, hard-working, 
and a man of unusual vision and deep 
spiritual strength. He will be sorely 
missed, not only by his wonderful family 
and by those of us who served with him 
here in the House and were fortunate 
enough to. be his persona] friends, but 
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by the millions of physically handi- 
capped people, the wage earners and 
schoolchildren for whom he fought so 
diligently and long and so successfully 
as a Member of this House. 

Congressman Kelley will not be soon 
forgotten, Mr. Speaker. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith. an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules end Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Rrecorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44; sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President’s farm message. 





Thursday, January 16, mn ) 


Senate adopted resolution to create joint congressional committee to study 


Presidential succession and duties. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 458-509 


Bills Introduced: 62 bills and 28 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2998-3060; S. J. Res. 137-139; 
S. Con. Res. 56-57; and S. Res. 220-242. 

Pages 465-472, 555 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Seventh annual report of the activities of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, together with ma- 
terials on national defense production (S. Rept. 1172); 

S. Res. 213, authorizing Committee on Public Works 
to employ additional assistants and consultants, and 
authorizing additional expenditures therefor of not 
more than $100,000, with an amendment to reduce 
amount to $75,000 (S. Rept. 1173); 

S. Res. 212, authorizing Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to investigate matters pertaining to the common 
defense, and authorizing expenditures of not more than 
$190,000 therefor (S. Rept. 1174); 

S. Res. 209, authorizing Select Committee on Small 
Business to make expenditures of not more than $90,000 
in making study of problems of American small busi- 
ness, with an amendment (S. Rept. 1175); 

S. Res. 208, authorizing Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service to investigate certain matters under 
its jurisdiction, and providing $50,000 therefor (S. Rept. 
1176)—referred to Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration; 

S. Res. 210, authorizing. Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service to employ an additional clerical assist- 
ant (S. Rept. 1177)—referred to Committee on Rules 
and Administration ; 

Report of Committee on Foreign Relations entitled 
“Informational Media Guaranty Program” (S. Rept. 
1178); 

S. Res. 241, extending until July 31, 1958, functions 
of Subcommittee on Disarmament of Committee on 
Foreign Relations and authorizing $34,000 therefor 
(S. Rept. .1179)—referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration ; 

S. Res. 240, authorizing Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to employ 2 additional professional staff members 
and 2 additional clerical assistants (no written report)— 
referred to Committee on Rules and Administration; 
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S. Res. 223, authorizing Committee on Government 
Operations to make expenditures of not more than 
$200,000 through January 31, 1959 (no written report); 

S. Res. 226 through S. Res, 228, authorizing payment 
of gratuities to survivors of deceased Senate employees 
(no written reports) ; 

S. Res. 229, authorizing Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to make certain investigation and to 
make expenditures therefor of not more than $180,000 
through January 31, 1959 (no written report); 

Also 10 resolutions, as follows, authorizing expendi- 
ture by Committee on the Judiciary of funds as indi- 
cated until January 31, 1959, were reported without 
written reports and were reierred to Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 230, $5,000 for investigation of national peni- 
tentiaries; 

S. Res. 231, $365,000 for investigation of antitrust and 
monopoly ; 

S. Res. 232, $50,000 for examination and review of 
Trading With the Enemy Act; 

S. Res. 233, $209,000 for investigation of administra. 
tion and operation of national security laws; 

S. Res. 234, $115,000 to investigate matters pertaining 
to constitutional rights; 

S. Res. 235, $90,000 to investigae immigration and 
naturalization matters; 

S. Res. 236, $135,000 for snide of administration of 
Patent Office; 

S. Res. 237, $75,000 to investigate juvenile dein. 
quency ; 

S. Res. 238, $45,000 for study of matters pertaining 
to strengthening the Federal Criminal Code; and 

S. Res. 239, $35,000 for investigation of 
relating to certain foreign countries (refugees 
escapees). Pages 466-472 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 46 
















sage transmitting his recommendations for a 
farm, food, and fiber program, was received 
to Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


President’s Message—D. C. Airport: M 
President recommending site known as Chant! 
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The Budget Can Be Balanced, and Farm 
Income Stabilized 


’ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the era in 
which we live finds us in a maze of prob- 
‘ems, which seem almost beyond the 
minds of man to comprehend and-hence, 
to solve. 

There is no question but that we, and 
the free world, face an enemy so astute 
and ruthless that we dare not underesti- 
mate his strength and purpose to destroy 
us—either by military might or by the 
easier way of forcing us to spend our- 
selves in to complete economic collapse; 
financial bankruptcy of our Government 
and of our people, to the end that we 
lose confidence in our form of Govern- 
ment, and thus are forced to yield to 
some form of socialism or outright com- 
munism. 

‘This is a disturbing picture to face— 
to say the least—but we must be realistic 
and face up to it unafraid and with un- 
bounded determination to meet the prob- 
lem with the very best we have in our 
minds and hearts and to solve it in God’s 
good time, which we hope and pray will 
be sooner than we dare hope. 

There may be little that one in my 
position—or that any Member of Con- 
gress Or a Majority of the people—can 
do insofar as our military security pro- 
gram is concerned except to support the 
appropriations and legislative requests of 
the President since few of us are military 
experts: however, there is much Congress 
can do—with the people’s help—in hold- 
ing down nonmilitary spending to the 
bare necessary minimum, by reducing 
such expenditures by the billions below 
the budget requests, to ward off financial 
collapse. 

I have not as yet had sufficient time 
to make a thorough study of the budget 
requests; hence, I cannot at this early 





date say definitely how many dollars I 


e can be saved in each item I rec- 
ommend for reduction below budget re- 
quests. I shall, however, here point out 
& few of the places where billions can be 
Saved in total. 

Surely we cannot afford to spend all 
the billions requested in the budget for 
highway construction—neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor the States can now 
afford it nor for the Federal aid to edu- 

requested; nor can the American 

er afford to spend in the neigh- 
peed of $12 billion annually to pay 
Salaries per diem, retirement, office 
Space, and so forth, for about 2,400,000 
Federal employees; to say nothing about 
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a thousand and one items in the budget 
which can—and must—be reduced by a 
substantial amount or eliminated en- 
tirely. ‘Thus, at least $3 billion, in 
total, can be saved in the 1959 budget 
request, and I believe Congress will save 
it. 

Most every department and agency of 
the Federal Government has more em- 
ployees than are needed by any stretch 
of the imagination. I propose to intro- 
duce an amendment to almost every ap- 
propriations bill, which will provide that 
only 1 vacancy out of 3 may be filled 
until a reduction of 10 percent in per- 
sonnel below the budget request, has 
been effected, which we estimate will 
alone save over one-half billion dollars 
without depriving any present Federal 
employee of his, or her, job. This was 
done in 1951 and 1952 with good effect. 

AGRICULTURE 


You may have noted that up to this 
time in these remarks, I have not 
mentioned where I feel savings could be 
made in relation to Federal expendi- 
tures for agriculture. 

The great surplus of feed, food, and 
fiber which we.now have in Government 
storage, and which are depressing farm 
commodity prices and costing billions of 
dollars annually to purchase and store, 
can, I am sure, be disposed of in a man- 
ner not only to help our farmers, but to 
reduce Federal expenditures by the bil- 
lions, as well a. vo help feed and clothe 
starving, ragged people around the 
world; thus, making millions of loyal 
friends for America in foreign lands 
where we need loyal friends, instead of 
letting them drift away from us and be- 
come slaves to the Communists. Hence, 
our God-given surplus can, instead of a 
burden, be a blessing to us and to the 
suffering people of the world. Hungry 
people care little about all our great con- 
tributions in dollars; they cry “food, 
food.” 

To accomplish this, here is my plan. 

Congress to pass a law freezing all 
commodities in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as of July 1, 
1958, then establish a Commodity Sur- 
plus Disposal Commission of four ex- 
perienced men in farming and foreign 
trade to be appointed by the President to 
serve with the director of the Farm Com- 
modity Disposal Agency in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The director of 
the Farm Commodity Disposal Agency 
would be the fifth member and chairman 
of the Commission. Give the Commis- 
sion full authority to dispose of, by sale 
or barter, any and all commodities over 
and above that needed to insure a safe 
amount for the near future needs of the 
United States of America. Permit the 
disposal of these commodities only to 
foreign countries and to our own school 
lunch and welfare programs. The law 
should provide the Commission with au- 


thority to dispose of these surplus com- 
modities for foreign currencies or for 
United States dollars held by foreign 
governments, and at a price competitive 
with other nations but without so-called 
dumping against the wishes of friendly 
nations—but undersell the nonfriendly 
nations wherever and whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so, for obvious reasons. 

The freezing and the more rapid dis- 
posal of the price depressing farm sur- 
plus—so costly to all our taxpayers and in 
some instances dubly costly to our farm- 
ers—having thus been resolved would 
immediately result in better farm in- 
come, which our farmer deserves and 
must have in order to make a fair profit 
and thus be enabled to purchase needed 
farm machinery, trucks, automobiles, 
fencing, lumber, household equipment, 
and so forth, and which will in turn put 
millions of idle factory workers back on 
the job. Surely, our entire economy 
needs that stimulant now. Remember, 
our farmers buy over twice as many dol- 
lars worth of manufactured goods as the 
average American when his dollar is 
worth 100 cents in purchasing power. 
His dollar is only worth about 80 cents 
at this time. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I am quite certain 
that if such a law as I have here pro- 
posed would be enacted, the farmers of 
America would be glad to have Congress 
repeal the acreage reserve section of the 
Soil Bank Act. If we would take, say 
one-half of that $500 million saving and 
apply it to the conservation reserve pay- 
ments for the 1959 crop year, which 
y-ould have the effect of greater soil con- 
servation—we would reduce crops now in 
surplus and save $250 million in doing so. 

Finally, to insure complete effective- 
ness of my proposal, I further suggest 
that the old historical acreage allotment 
basis for corn be replaced with a bushel 
quota for each farm or farm unit, with 
a 10,000 bushel limit for any one farm— 
as recommended by Mr. L. L. Henderson, 
of Corning, Iowa, for the reasons he so 
ably and fully explains in his letter to 
me and which I will insert in the Rec- 
orRD immediately following this proposal 
of my own, but in a separate insertion, 
entitled “It’s Bushels We Store, Not 
Acres.” 

Supports on farm commodities are 
being lowered as time goes on, and we 
see little or no hope for higher supports 
since it is clear that a majority of the 
American people—mostly from large 
consuming centers—want cheap feed, 
food and fibre, and it is reflected through 
their representatives in Congress. The 
cheaper the crop, the more the farmer 
must raise to pay his bills or stop buy- 
ing much’ needed goods; hence, surpluses 
continue to pile higher year after year. 
That must be stopped. 

We know that too often the result of 
low supports on farm crops is that the 
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support prices become the ceiling price 
as well as a floor, driving futures down 
on the board of trade, which materially 
affects the cash market for such com- 
modities, and yet we now learn that even 
lower supports are in the offing. 

By exerting greater efforts on the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities now held 
in storage by the Government, I am sure 
additional sales of at least $2 billion dol- 
lars more in export sales of these com- 
modities in fiscal year 1959 would not be 
too much to expect; likewise in follow- 
ing years until all surpluses have been 
disposed of to a safe level.. As the stor- 
age facilities are emptied, the Commis- 
sion should sell them—the grain bins, 
for instance, should be sold to the farm- 
ers or to members of private industry 
who deal in such commodities. The dol- 
lar cash returns for surplus commodities 
and for storage facilities to be recovered 
by the United States Treasury. 

The total effect of the program I have 
here proposed would put more land into 
conservation reserve, while growing 
more soil conserving crops; hence, there 
would be less crops in surplus, thus 
stopping surpluses from piling up again 
while the commodities now in Govern- 
ment storage are frozen and being more 
rapidly disposed of. 

So far as corn is concerned, by chang- 
ing from the historical acreage basis to 
a bushel basis, it would be double in- 
surance against a repetition of the past. 
In addition to that, every proposal I 
have here made, if put into effect will 
save hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the 1959 crop year, in addition to increas 
ing sales from foreign exports starting 
July 1, 1958, and last—but not least—it 
will stabilize farm income on a higher 
level and keep it stabilized, while bring- 
ing about greater buying power by our 
farmers—a great stimulant to our entire 
economy. Thus the budget can be bal- 
anced and farm income stabilized on a 
higher level. 

I am pleased to say that I have ex- 
plained my plan to many of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, and 
I am encouraged by having most of them 
say it looks like the best solution they 
have heard, not only for our farmers 
but also for our economic, financial and, 
to some degree, our security problems. 

I hope every Member of Congress, our 
farmers and farm organizations, as well 
as everyone in general who is giving deep 
thought to the great problems of the 
day—as I have—will give this proposal 
their deepest and most serious considera- 
tion. 





It’s Bushels We Store—Not Acres 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I want 
to read into the Recorp now the essence 
of a letter to me from one of my good 
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farmer friends, Mr. L. L. Henderson, of 
Corning, Iowa, whose judgment I respect, 
Mr. Henderson has taken great interest 
in the farm problem since the early 
thirties; he has seen the old acreage 
history allotment Basis fail to work satis- 
factorily and fairly year after year, as 
most every farmer will agree. Yet we 
cling to the old mistake and see our 
price-depressing surplus pile higher and 
higher, year after year. It is either 
stupidity or plain bullheadedness on 
someone’s part. 

His letter follows: 

Dear BEN: This is the letter (on the farm 
problem) I warned you last summer that I 
would be writing—some rainy day. 

I believe we are largely in full agreement 
on this farm program matter, therefore it is 
not-my intent to inform, but rather to 
encourage you in your efforts to get the type 
of farm legislation we both desire. I know 
you will be understanding and sympathetic, 

Let me say at the beginning that it ap- 
pears that many individuals and groups have 
missed the point almost completely as to the 
why of farm legislation in the first place— 
that is, back in the early 1930’s. -The intent of 
the Congress then was not to get farmers out 
of the farming business and into the cities 
and industrial areas, but rather to encourage 
them, through cooperative effort among 
themselves to more closely adjust farm pro- 
duction to possible demand, and thereby give 
them a bargaining position in the market 
place of a free-economy system. This 
emerging new idea of buying off the farmers 
and moving them to industrial centers to 
compete with industrial workers (which 
could easily be in surplus at any given time) 
could hardly be properly characterized as a 
farm program. It would be more like 
throwing in the towel in a gesture of defeat 
in the struggle to put farm income on a basis 
approaching parity with the earnings of 
other groups. A defeatist attitude toward 
this matter is most unworthy, and certainly 
it is most definitely un-American. 

We now know why the farm programs of 
the past, as they have applied to corn pro- 
duction for example, have not produced the 
desired results in keeping production in line 
with demand. During all these years we 
have been controlling acres planted while it 
was bushels, not acres, that we were storing 
in Government bins. Better farming meth- 
ods, better seed, improved machinery, and 
the progressive use of fertilizers and insecti- 
cides enabled us to almost double the acre 
yield since 1934. In Iowa, if I am not badly 
mistaken, the average corn yield for the 
State in the 1930-34 period was in the neigh- 
borhood of 35 bushels. In 1952 it was 62 
bushels, and in 1957 about 60 bushels. Con- 
sequently, we have been producing surpluses 
despite cuts in acreage allotments. 

Therefore, it seems the sensible thing to 
do is to establish bushel quotas for each 


.farm, or farm unit, instead of /or in addition 


to, acreage allotments. (Checking for com- 
pliance won’t be much more of a problem 
under a bushel-allotment plan than it now 
is.) (But this will be the principal objec- 


= tion of those who always try to see what’s 


wrong with any proposed change instead of 
trying in equal degree to see what’s right or 
better about it.) 

In formulating a new farm program relat- 
ing to the production of grains, the matter 
of first importance is setting up quotas— 
whether in bushels, pounds, or acres—on a 


~ more equitable (and fairer) basis than the 
present acreage-allotment bases which have 


plagued the program for lo these many years, 
No farm program can hope to succeed unless 
it attains a certain level of participation 
among the producers of that commodity un- 
der consideration. Participation then, is 
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probably the most important factor The 
old acreage-allotments, which stil] persist 
with virtually all of their original 

ings, will need be largely set aside, As al. 
ready stated, they were neither nor 
fair, being based you might say, entirely on 
history narrowed down to a 2-year Period, 
(This could be likened to arriving at the 
average rainfall in Iowa by ay the 
amounts that fell in the years 1955 ang 
1956.) 

Due to the inequities in the corn bases as 
they have been since 1934, participation has 
been too low to actually test the potentiai 
of the program. As stated above, no matter 
how good a program might be or could be, it 
simply cannot and will not be a good pro- 
gram without the required level -of partici. 
pation. If quotas or allotments are fair and 
equitable, it is a pretty safe bet that farmers 
will know it. 

The quotas or acreage allotments set up 
for each farm should be determined almost 
entirely by these factors: kind of soil, lay 
of land, present state of fertility and acre. 
age that could be used in a regular corn rota. 
tion in accordance with best soil-conservation 
practices. (You would first arrive at the 
tillable acreage of each farm and then re. 
grade this figure to arrive at the maximum 
acreage which could safely, fram a soil-con- 
servation standpoint, be planted to a crop 
such as corn.) (The history of the farm 
should play only a very minor role in setting 
either the tillable acreage or the corn-base 
acreage. It might. be that in extreme cases 
where a farm is now in a pronounced run- 
down condition, the corn-base acreage would 
need be somewhat lower percentagewise to 
the tillable acreage base than in the average 
farm. However, in such cases, the way 
should be left open for a reappraisement of 
such corn bases at some future date if this 
farm has been improved by proper manage- 
ment and application of approved soil-con- 
servation practices.) 

The United States Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice and the county ASC personnel should 
jointly make the surveys to determine the 
tillable acreage and the corn-base acreage for 
each farm. I do not know what percent of 
our potential tillable acreage is at present 
represented by the aggregate of the corn 
bases in the corn-producing areas covered by 
the present program, but it is quite probable 
that a survey as outlined above would result 
in placing a larger number of acres in the 
corn bases than we have at present. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is in a position to know within narrow 
limits just about how many bushels of corn 
we would need to produce from year to year 
in order to keep corn production fully ade- 
quate, but not in surplus. It would, of 
course, have a pretty definite idea as to how 
many acres should be planted to corn in any 
coming year. Therefore, if the national need 
was for, say 3 billion bushels it would be 4 
simple matter to pro rate this desired pro- 
duction in bushels to each farm in a fair 
and equitable manner. Each farmer's pro- 


duction in bushels would determine his com- 


pliance—not the number of acres 

We naturally assume the corn-sealing phase 

of the program would continue much in its 

present form, but we firmly believe this 

corn-sealing feature needs some ¢ 

too, and suggest the following: ; 
Restrict the amount of corn any farm unit 

can seal to about 75 percent of its quota. 
Set two sealing prices—the higher 


to apply up to, say 10,000 bushels, the 


lower price to apply above 10,000 bushels. 
In setting the national quota, in 


for any coming year, the USDA should set it _ 





percent to 10 percent higher 
have seen it is an economic waste to shu 
our eyes, as it were, and-blindly produce sur 


pluses (which result so often in bringing the 
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price on the whole crop to ruinous levels) it 

does not constitute a criminal or inhuman 

act, whereas to deliberately connive to bring 

about a scarcity in order to profit at the 

nse of your fellow men would be a des- 

e act. Farmers want no part of this 
economy of scarcity business. 

I do not suggest any burdensome penalty 
for the farmer who, for reasons beyond his 
control (as an exceptionally favorable sea- 
son), overproduces his quota. He should 
pe allowed a 5-percent margin. All corn pro- 
guced over and above this limit, should be 
turned over to the Government at one-half 
the sealing price. I think this would fore- 
stall any deliberate attempt to overproduce. 

I have always been opposed to the idea 
of paying the farmer for doing nothing. I 
am strong for the price-support idea. De- 
spite all the criticism—and goodness knows 
there has been plenty—the price-support 
fdea has been a godsend to farmers as a 
whole; and it will be a must until such time 
as the farmers, by honest cooperation in 
their production processes and marketings, 
have achieved a degree of bargaining power 
commensurate with that of other groups 
with which they must deal. I have always 
believed the matter can be solved, and solved 
in a manner which will not penalize anyone. 

I apologize for making this so long. But, 
as you know, it’s a big problem, and I have 
been very much interested in the right type 


of farm legislation since way back in 1934. 


Yet, I have never sealed one single bushel 
of grain. But, had it not been for the price- 
support program I am quite sure that corn, 
for example, would have sold for as little as 
75 cents per bushel, at different times in 
the past 20 years—and at many times had 
it not been for the war demands in World 
War II and the Korean affair. That would 
affect the value of farmland, and even the 
value of real estate in such farm towns as 
Corning. So the price-support programs 
have had a stabilizing effect on farm values. 
I think this is something to think about. 
Yours very sincerely, 
L, HENDERSON. 





Long-Range Ballistic Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the dra- 
Matics of the sputnik launching by 
Soviet Russia last October stimulated a 
healthy concern throughout our country 
as to our own defense status. The 
American people wanted to know espe- 


cially what has been done and what is . 


being done for the development of mis- 
Siles as the new defense weapon. ‘The 


presumed 

to have some knowledge of the subject. 
Many of these various utterances, on 
the air and in the press, were self- 
Serving conclusions rather than state- 
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clusions with respect to what has been 
done and what is being done on the 
missiles program. 

To this end, as the ranking member of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
I determined to make a thorough and 
wholly objective study of the missiles 
program from its very inception. I de- 
termined to get the hard, cold facts and 
once obtained to present them to you and 
that you may, in turn, present them to 
the people you represent. 

That was the purpose of my concen- 
trated study of this subject That is the 
purpose of my memorandum on the his- 
tory of long-range ballistic missiles, pre- 
pared for public. distribution and which 
I am today inserting in the Recorp. It 
presents as concisely as I know how my 
findings of fact all should know. 
LONG-RANGE BALLISTIC MissILEsS—A HIsTORY 

INTRODUCTION 


Major military weapons never spring forth 
fullblown overnight. The first operational 
B-17 took a decade to develop. The B-29 
and B-52 are likewise the outgrowth of years 
of effort. 

Similarly with modern rocketry. Though 
in America it began 14 years ago, it turned 
seriously to long-range ballistic missiles only 
44 years ago. 

Not until fiscal year 1953 were expenditures 
in any one year.on long-range ballistic mis- 
sile programs even as much as a million 
dollars. 

Since 1953 these programs have advanced 
with impressive speed. Today they involve 
the expenditure of nearly five times as much 
each day as was spent in all of fiscal year 
1952. 

In the early postwar years military studies 
slowly advanced American ballistic missile 
knowledge. Propulsion, guidance, heat, and 
weight problems were very difficult.. Their 
solution obviously was costly. Yet, the level 
of effort remained low and sporadic. More- 
over, critical decisions controlling warhead 
weights were withheld. Until 1953 the opera- 
tional feasibility of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles seemed far distant to those in authority. 
As a result, these programs were deemed un- 
worthy of major effort. To be sure, one such 
program, the forerunner to Atlas, was started 
as long as 11 years ago, in 1946, but it died 
3 years later in the 1949 defense cutbacks. 
The program was revived in 1951 but even 
then only as a low-level effort. 

From World War II to 1953, due partly to 
scepticism as to the practicality of long- 
range ballistic missiles and due also to em- 
phasis on strategic bombers, our missile ef- 
fort, such as it was, went mainly into such 
air defense missiles as Nike—Ajax, Terrier I 
and Falcon. Some short-range ballistic mis- 
stiles and some relatively slow nonballistic 
long-range missiles of the V-I type did re- 
ceive some support. Corporal and Redstone 
are examples of the former and Snark and 
Navaho of the latter. Long-range ballistic 
missile efforts, however, were held down to 
low-level studies. 

Viewed in retrospect, therefore, it is hardly 
remarkable that as of 1957, 12 years after 
World War II, American long-range rocketry 
is in some respects matched or surpassed by 
the Soviets. That result was foreordained 
by years of low-priority attention and lack 
of funds while the Soviets evidently were 
advancing their rocketry full blast. 

What is remarkable is how rapidly the 
ICBM and IRBM of the United 
States have advanced in less than 5 years. 
The speed of this advance in so short a 
period augurs well for the Nation’s security. 
It is convincing testimony to the competence 
of our scientists and engineers. 
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1943-46 


The year 1943 marks the beginning of our 
World War II rocket programs. The work 
was principally on solid propellants. It was 
carried forward by the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and, with mili- 
tary support, at the Allegany Ballistic Lab- 
oratory. From it evolved our World War II 
Jatos, other successful rocket motors, and 
our first serious efforts with liquid rocket 
engines. During the summer of 1945 this 
work produced the Army WAC Corporal, a 
nitric acid and aniline fueled rocket. 

When World War II ended, the allied na- 
tions placed scientific teams in Germany to 
analyze that nation’s technical accomplish- 
ments in rockets and missiles. A number of 
the best German scientists and engineers 
were induced to go to Russia and the United 
States. 

The United States, however, pressed this 
effort less aggressively than the Soviets. In 
the latter part of 1946 the Russians identified 
other scientists and technicians associated 
with German missile programs. Hundreds 
of them were removed to Russia. German 
research facilities and production plants were 
stripped of machinery, instruments, blue- 
prints, and missiles or missile components. 
These, too, were shipped to Russia. Thus, 
the Russians fully exploited German missile 
technology. The orientation of Soviet scien- 
tists and technicians was greatly facilitated, 
and they were afforded the know-how to 
bring uncompleted German ideas swiftly to 
a design conclusion. 

The advantage the Soviets thus achieved 
as the race for ballistic-missile supremacy 
began is evident. 


1946-50 


This period is one of halting low-level 
efforts on long-range ballistic missiles. It is 
capped by the defense cutbacks of 1949. This 
economy drive canceled the only ICBM pro- 
gram the United States had. 

In 1946 several potentially useful programs 
had been started. As captured V-2 rockets 
were used up, the development of American 
designed and produced rockets began. 

For instance, the Army arranged in 1946 
to rebuild the V-2’s. In the so-called 
Bumper program the V—2 was converted into 
a first-stage booster rocket. It carried a 
second rocket, the Wac Corporal, which in 
turn carried scientific instruments to high 
altitudes. Maximum speed attained during 
these tests was 5,000 miles per hour; maxi- 
mum altitude, 250 miles. The standard V-2 
performance was 3,600 miles an hour and 
approximately 100 miles maximum altitude. 

The year 1946 marked the Air Force's first 
attempt on the ICBM. The program, known 
as the MX-774, was intended to advance long- 
range rocket techniques. It turned out, how- 
ever, to be very short lived. The Defense 
slashes of 1949 terminated this program. For 
the next 2 years Convair used corporate funds 
to carry on MX-774 weapon studies at low 
technical levels. 

In 1946 the Air Force also established the 
Snark and Navaho programs. These were 
long-range air-breathing guided missiles of 
the V-1 type, not the ballistic type. From 
Navaho’s launcher a liquid propellant booster 
and similar programs grew the high-thrust 
liquid-propulsion engines for today’s Atlas, 
Thor, Jupiter, and Redstone. 

Also in the late 1940’s the Navy developed 
the first version of its Viking, an upper- 
atmosphere sounding rocket designed to carry 
scientific-research instruments. 


1950-53 


The Army's Redstone, a 200-mile tactical 
ballistic missile, was begun in 1950. Not 
until August 20, 1953, was the first Redstone 
missile fired, a flight test that was only par- 
tially successful. Much of the information 
obtained from this and subsequent Redstone 
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firings was applied to the Jupiter when that 
program was initiated in 1955. 

In the design of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles weight is critical. Generally speaking, 
it takes 200 pounds of launching weight.to 
place 1 pound of warhead on a target several 
thousand miles away. Because the first 
atomic warheads weighed 9,000 pounds, 
clearly a major reduction was required in 
nuclear-warhead weight for missile use. 

During the 1946-53 period, the Atomic 
Energy Commission embarked on a program 
of atomic-weapon improvement. Warheads 
were ultimately developed in which the ratio 
of yield to weight was materially improved 
and the weight significantly reduced. 

However, during this development period 
no assumption was made that suitable war- 
heads would be developed. For this and 
other reasons, long-range ballistic missile 
deveiopment langu shed. The warhead 
problem, therefore, became one of the cen- 
tral factors in the delay of American prog- 
ress on such missiles. During this slack 
period in the United States the Soviets evi- 
dently went full speed ahead with their own 
long-range ballistic missile programs. 

Nor was it until January 31, 1950, that de- 
velopment of thermonuclear weapons was 
permitted to go beyond low-priority studies 
in the United States. On that date the 
President directed the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to proceed with this development. 

In September 1950, Mr. K. T. Keller, presi- 
dent of Chrysler Corp., was appointed De- 
fense. Department Director of Guided Mis- 
siles, with authority to institute a Manhat- 
tan-type project for missiles. However, 
after analysis of the missile programs, Mr. 
Keller decided against a Manhattan-type 
project on the ground that it would take a 
year to institute such a program. He also 
decided to act as an appraiser rather than 
czar of the missile program. In 1953, Mr. 
Keller was asked to remain with the new 
administration. He resigned late that year 
at his own behest. 

Missile feasibility studies started in 1949 
by the RAND Corp. were completed in the 
fall of 1950. These studies confirmed the 
military worth of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles. Subsequently, in Jahuary 1951, the 
decision was made to resume studies of the 
MX-774 weapon, redesignated Atlas. This 
program was given a long-term, low-priority 
objective—that of determining whether a 
large 5,000-mile ballistic rocket was within 
the then technical state of the art. Six 
months later, in June 1951, the Atlas project 
was reactivated at Convair. 

On June 16, 1953, the Secretary of Defense 
ordered a review of the guided-missile pro- 
gram to identify and eliminate duplication. 
He stated that “a continuous effort should 
be made to standardize on one missile for 
production and use by all military depart- 
ments, wherever, within the employment 
limitation of each type of missile, stand- 
ardization appears to be practicable.” The 
Secretary of the Air Force was requested to 
organize and chair a study group. He in 
turn assigned responsibilities for the activi- 
ties of this group to his Special Assistant for 
Research and Development. The Special 
Assistant had this review made by two sub- 
groups. One reviewed all missile programs, 
except strategic missiles. The other was a 
separate group of civilian scientists chair- 
manned by Dr. John von Neumann. Later 
known as the Strategic Missiles Evaluation 
Committee, it reviewed the strategic missile 
programs of the Air Force. 

1954 


The Strategic Missile Evaluation (von 
Neumann) Committee reported on February 
10, 1954, the highly significant possibility of 
achieving a major technological break- 
through on warhead size. The Committee 
recommended the formation of a special 
management organization to assure early 
ICBM availability. 
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As for technical factors, the von Neumann 
committee found that the ICBM project 
should be completely reoriented to take ad- 
vantage of warhead technology, thus per- 
mitting relaxation of guidance tolerances 
and propulsion requirements. The Com- 
mittee further noted the potential desira- 
bility of an IRBM. 

On February 19, 1954, the Committee’s re< 
port was discussed between Air Force rep- 
resentatives and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and Development), who 
approved the broad reorientation of the 
program. 

Accordingly, the Air Force set up the Gil- 
lette group to study the von Neumann report 
and define the organizational realinement re- 
quired to accelerate the ICBM. This study 
resulted, later in 1954, in a streamlined or- 
ganization under the Air Force Research and 
Development Command. It was known as 
the Western Development Division and was 
an autonomous group responsible for direct- 
ing and tying together the effort towards 
primary objectives. 

By February 1954, the Secretary of the 
Air Force had assigned extremely high prior- 
ity to the project. On March 23 the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force approved an Air 
Force Council recommendation to reorient 
and accelerate the ICBM program. 

During the Castle tests in the Pacific 
through the period of March to May 1954, 
the feasibility of developing a smaller light- 
weight, high-yield thermonuclear weapon 
was proven, thus confirming the soundness 
of the von Neumann recommendations of 
February 10. 

On April 9, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense noted in a memorandum to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force: 

“I understand that Air Force proposals 
are to be submitted through ASD Research 
and Development for the reoriented stra- 
tegic ballistic missile project. 

“It is a matter of concern that our plans 
in this area be formulated with a thoroughly 
realistic appraisal of the capabilities of our 
contractors to meet their commitments. We 
must make sure that the program moves for- 
ward with all practicable speed.” 

During the period of June through August 
major management and procedural changes 
were proposed, reviewed and placed into 
operation within the Air Force. 

On July 28 responsibility for the Atlas 
project was placed in the Air Research and 
Development Command. The next day full 
authority, responsibility, and accountability 
for the project was assigned to Brig. Gen. 
B. A. Schriever. Atlas then became the basic 
mission of the Western Development Division 
of ARDC, with Schriever commanding. The 
Ramo-Wooldridge technical contract with 
ARDC became the technical base to the or- 
ganizational pyramid directing Atlas. 

From February through August 1954, the 
ARDC with its contractors, Convair, Rand 
Corp. and Ramo-Wooldridge, undertook ex- 
tensive technical review of the Atlas program, 
As the new administrative organization be- 
gan functioning, its effort during the fall of 
1954 focused upon further acceleration of 
this program. 

1955. 

By the spring of 1955, the Atlas program 
was expanding rapidly. The $3 million pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1953 had grown to $14 
million in fiscal year 1954, to $161 million in 
fiscal year 1955. ; 

In February 1955 the Killian Committee 
recommended that concurrently with the 
ICBM effort, an IRBM be initiated 
to develop a missile of 1,500-mile range. 

In June 1955 the ICBM Scientific Advisory 
Committee (formerly the Strategic Missile 
Evaluation Committee) recommended a 


Department was in consultation with the 





President and his advisers in respect 
proposal that the President give the Air 
ICBM program the highest national 
In September 1955 the President approveq 
assignment of the highest priority to the 
ICBM research and development 
The same month the Titan ICBM project was 
established in supplementation of the Atlas 
program to provide the desired multiple 
approach. 
In the meantime the Defense 
continued to study various means to achieye 
an IRBM capability and concurrently re. 
viewed its organization to determine whether 
additional management changes were needed, 
On November 8, 1955, the Secretary of De. 
fense approved the formation of the ; 
Ballistic Missile Committee and ordered or. 
ganizational changes in the military 


to ity 
Force 


ments to handle the ICBM and IRBM pro. 


grams. At the same time he approved a 
program of four types of missiles—two of 
intercontinental range, Atlas and Titan, and 


two of 1500-mile intermediate range, subse. ~ 


quently named Jupiter and Thor. The Jupi- 
ter weapon system was to have the capa’ 
of being launched either from land or sea, 

The Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at once implemented the new organi- 
zgational program. The Air Force placed its 
ICBM and Thor programs under the 
established Air Force Ballistic Missile Com- 
mittee. Like committees were established 
by the Army and Navy for the Jupiter pro- 
gram. On November 17, the Navy created 
the Office of Special Projects and assigned to 
it responsibility for the technical develop- 
ment of the sea-based IRBM. As part of the 
Jupiter program, which employed a liquid 
propellant, the Navy also began studies of 
a solid propellant version to reduce shipboard 
logistical problems. On February 1, 1956, 
the Army activated the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville, Alabama, under the 
direction of Brig. Gen. J. B. Medaris, 

At its first meeting on November 25 and 
28, 1955, the Defense Department Ballistic 
Missile Committee reviewed the Service ap- 
proaches for accelerating the development 
of the two ICBM’s and the two IRBM’s, In 
December the Secretary of Defense presented 
to the President and his advisers the new 
organizational alinement and the four-mis- 
sile program. On December 21 the Presi- 
dent assigned the highest priority to the 
two ICBM and the two IRBM programs. It 
was anticipated that some program conflicts 
would occur, and the Secretary of Defense 
was requested to report promptly any inter- 
ferences which might delay the new weapon 
systems. 

In proceeding with dual approaches on the 
ICBM and IRBM programs, the Secretary 
of Defense was following the multiple ap- 
proach concept recommended by the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee in June 1955. In 
the case of the two ICBM s, differing 
technical approaches are being followed. In 
the case of the two IRBM programs, it was 
intended that Thor would be based upon 
experience already gained in the Atlas prd- 
gram, while Jupiter would be based on ¢&- 
perience gained by the Redstone Arsenal 
team from the V-2 and Redstone missiles, 

On December 14, the Defense Ballistic Mis- 
sile Committee ap technical ap- 
proaches recommended by the Services for 
ICBM and IRBM programs and reserved 
$515 million of Defense funds to carry out 


these programs. 
1956 


On January 20, 1956, in order to assure % 
common interchange of technical rma 
tion, as well as provide competent ul 


for all the programs, the Scientific Advisory 


(von Neumann) Committee was 
from the Air Force to the Office 


committee 


reviewed the 
missile programs and 
ommendations to assure that these 
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1958 
would eed at the maximum rate. In 
the Dring month, with organizational 
alinements complete and objectives clearly 
, the growing momentum of the 
programs compelled adoption of a general 
overtime workweek. This action became 
essential at this stage because (a) the staffs 
were still small and major effort was needed 
in practically all areas, and (b) most of the 
effort was concentrated in facilities prepara- 
tion and engineering areas in which there 
were either shortages of technical personnel 
or testing bottlenecks. 

In April 1956 the Navy solid propellant 
study had advanced enough to be made spe- 
cifically a part of the Jupiter program. 

The feasibility of the IRBM warhead was 
further established in the Redwing test at 
the Pacific Proving Ground in July. The 
following September the Atomic Energy 
Commission estimated that the IRBM war- 
head weight could be further reduced. 

In September 1956, a Jupiter C multi- 
stage test vehicle was fired to test the pro- 

m aspects of the firing stages. It went 
3,300 statute miles, rose to 680 statute miles, 
and reached a maximum velocity of roughly 
13,000 miles per hour. During the same 

the Air Force X-17 reentry test vehicle 
flight test clearly demonstrated that the re- 
entry problem was solvable. , 

In October 1956, the Scientific Advisory 
Committee recommended initiation of a new, 
smaller, solid-propellant IRBM with the 
capability of being launched from a sub- 


marine. 

In November 1956 the Secretary of Defense 
reviewed service responsibilities for opera- 
tional use of the IRBM. He assigned re- 
sponsibility for operational deployment of 
land-based IRBM’s to the Air Force and ship- 
based IRBM’s to the Navy. Also in Novem- 
ber the development of the Polaris (solid 
propellant) IRBM weapon system was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Navy was authorized to terminate its par- 
ticipation in the Jupiter program. 

The next month, following Navy with- 
drawal from the Jupiter program, separate 
Army and Navy ballistic missile committees 
were established under the chairmanship of 
the respective service Secretaries. 


1957 


In January the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee again reviewed the Jupiter and Thor 
programs. It concluded that in view of the 
importance of the program objectives, both 
programs should continue. By separate ac- 
tions in February of 1957 and April of 1957, 
the Defense Ballistic Missiles Committee ap- 
proved the reservation of $1,380,000,000 for 
support of Army, Navy, and Air Force IRBM 
and ICBM programs. 

Tn view of the rapid buildup of long-range 
ballistic-missile programs, in May the Secre- 
tary of Defense directed the Ballistic Missile 
Committee to review the ’ overtime 
Tequirements. In July the Committee re- 
viewed service studies of overtime needs. It 
concluded that in view of the greatly in- 
creased number of trained technicians, over- 
time was justifiable only to resolve critical 

ks in meeting schedules. It deter- 
mined that a ratio of overtime hours to total 
hours of 8 percent on a program basis by 
January 1958 would adequately meet ail 
urgent needs. 

In August the Secretary of Defense ordered 
& review of the Thor and Jupiter programs 
to consider whether the 2 programs should 
» Senhined or 1 selected for continuance. 

same month the highest priority of 
Atlas was reaffirmed, although the program 
was reviewed for such economies as Possible 
Mein at delay in the program. The alter- 
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because of progress in the development of 
long-range ballistic missiles. 

A further review of the IRBM programs 
revealed an adequate supply of missile com- 
ponents but a bottleneck situation in testing 
and reduction of data. The» Secretary of 
Defense therefore set overtime for both pro- 
grams at 3 percent but exempted support of 
static and flight testing from this limitation. 
The services were instructed to advise the 
Secretary if this order would delay missile 
development. Because a single land-based 
liquid propellant IRBM program was under 
study, the Secretary of Defense imposed a 
temporary limitation on the production rate 
of IRBM’s until September 15, when the 
study was to be completed. 

In August the Secretary of Defense also 
directed a 5-percent reduction in the Polaris 
program, but rescinded this directive in Oc- 
tober. In September 1957, the Secretary re- 
laxed from 3 percent to 5 percent the restric- 
tion on overtime in the Jupiter program. 
The following month all overtime restric- 
tions were removed. Also in October, after 
Air Force review of the Atlas and Titan pro- 
grams, the Secretary approved for planning 
purposes the 1958 fiscal year programs and 
production schedules. It was estimated that 
$1,349,000,000 would be required in fiscal 
year 1958 for IRBM and ICBM programs. 
This was slightly less than the fiscal year 
1957 figure due to the completion of the 
large test facility program for long-range 
ballistic missiles. 

Following receipt of the findings of the 
Jupiter-Thor review the Secretary of Defense 
determined in October to continue both pro- 
grams in order to assure early availability 
of an operational IRBM. 

SUMMARY 


Today the deterrent and retaliatory capa- 
bilities of the United States depend largely 
on the ability of Navy and Air Force jet 
bombers to deliver nuclear weapons. This 
deterrent power will remain of critical im- 
portance for a considerable time to come. 
However, the growing defenses against jet 
bombers emphasize the need for long-range 
ballistic missiles. 

Maintenance of adequate military strength 
therefore requires development of both 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s. It is highly unfortu- 
nate that these programs did not get off the 
ground until 444 years ago. Since then they 
have surged forward with great speed. Since 
1954 we have been repackaging knowledge 
to fit into long-range ballistic weapons and 
carefully adjusting individual components 
so they will reliably work as a complete unit. 
Solution of one of the last major scientific 
unknowns in respect to IRBM’s was proved 
possible in the middle of 1957 with the suc- 
cessful reentry of a nose cone attached to a 
Jupiter-C test missile. 

Most of these weapons are now undergoing 
a shakedown phase to determine which com- 
ponents are marginal and to perfect the 
weapons. Just as a new automobile has in- 
herent defects which require correction dur- 
ing the production period, so early ballistic 
weapons have similar problems which test 
flights (including those which fail) serve to 
solve. From now on, with the pi ams at 
last. well underway, missile failures will be- 
come progressively fewer. These weapons 
will soon become a major addition to our 
retaliatory capabilities. 

The slow development of the various long- 
range ballistic missile programs over two- 
thirds of the postwar period is reflected in 
funds expended through these years. From 
the start in fiscal year_1946 through fiscal 
year 1952 only approximately $3.6 million 
‘Was spent. About $3 million was programed 
in fiscal year 1953, $14 million in fiscal year 
1954, $161 million in fiscal year 1955, $515 
milion in fiscal year 1956, and $1,380,000,000 
in fiscal year 1957. Programed for fiscal year 
1958 is $1,349,000,000. fs 
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The overall total since fiscal year 1946 is 
almost $34 billion. Nearly all of this has 
been spent in the last 444 years. 

In long-range ballistic missiles the future 
looks indeed promising. Present programs 
call for spending several times as much on 
these programs every day as was being spent 
in an entire year only 5 years ago. The prog- 
ress already achieved through this massive 
effort has been tremendous. Proof of this 
progress lies in the 1957 firings of Thor and 
Jupiter, just over 2 years after their develop- 
ment was recommended. As the programs 
continue at the scheduled rates, the Nation 
has every reason to expect gratifying re- 
sults. Indeed, it is worthy of repetition that 
the progress made in so short a time prom- 
ises that America will adequately do this 
job, having at last buckled down to the task 
only 4 year's ago. 

Taste A.—United States missile programs 


Department of Defense fiscal year 1946 
through fiscal year 1958 


[Funds programed in millions of dollars] 

















Long 
Surface-| range | IRBM 
Total | to-sur- | surface- and 
missiles face to-sur- | ICBM 
missiles face 
missiles 
Fiscal year: 
1946 and 
i a: 70 19 9 } 1.95 
Wl iee ceca 58 20 6 | 
iis, tial 81 36 ll 27 
a 98 45 18 l 
sad aieranie 134 65 TO ici tactic eine 
Wi eicinee 784 186 113 od 
We cncwssa 1, 201 247 143 8 
Be 1, 203 443 270 3.0 
1, 067 350 258 14.0 
1, 501 590 376 161.0 
956__. af 2, 683 959 678 515.0 
$008. de 4, 284 2, 008 1, 743 | 1, 380.0 
1958 esti- 
mated) --.- 4, 309 1,771 1, 598 | 1,349.0 
Total....| 17,473 | 6,731 5, 246 3, 426. 0 
NOTES 
1. Above estimates include research and development, 
production facility expansion and tooling, procurement 


and production for test, evaluation, and service use, con- 
struction or conversion of ships identified with the guided 
missiles programs, and construction costs for the ballistic 
missile programs and certain research and development 
facilities. They do not include military personne! costs 
and the full cost of operation and maintenance of guided 
missile installations. 

2. IRBM and ICBM expenditures for fiscal years 1953 
to 1956, inclusive, and fiscal year 1957 were $258 million 
and $982 million, respectively, and are estimated to be 
$1,250 million for fiscal year 1958, 





Low Caliber Teaching of Science 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the fourth of 
a series of very fine editorials written by 
the Honorable Donald M. Ewing, associ- 
ate editor of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is entitled 
“Low Caliber Teaching of Science” and 
was first printed in the Shreveport 
Times Friday, December 27, 1957. It is 
as follows: 

Low CALIBER TEACHING OF SCIENCE 

The foundation of science education in 
colleges and high schools is the science 
teacher. 
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That foundation today is the weakest point 
in the whole structure of American science 
education in both colleges and high schools. 

That foundation has been undermined by 
static, or only slowly increasing, pay scales 
in colleges and high schools while living costs 
and competitive industrial pay scales soared. 

Briefly, the picture is this: 

In 1938 teachers as a whole were in the top 
third of the Nation’s income groups. 

In the 10 brief years following, teachers 
dropped to the bottom third of income 
groups. 

In the less than 10 years since then there 
has been some general climb in teacher pay, 
but the profession still is far down the list. 

The result is found in these figures—from 
authentic studies by both Federal and edu- 
cational agencies: 

1. Fifty-seven percent of all persons gain- 
ing science doctor of philosophy degrees in 
1956 did turn to teaching, but 43 percent 
turned elsewhere. 

2. Fifty percent of all college science grad- 
uates in 1956 also turned to teaching, but 50 
percent also turned to industry or other vo- 
cational fields, less the number going on to 
higher degrees. 

3. Despite these percentages, the available 
supply of physics teachers for 1957 was 50 
percent below the expressed need of high 
schools and colleges (National Science 
Teachers’ Association figures). 

4. The supply of qualified teachers of gen- 
eral science—taken by nearly all junior high 
schoolers—was 52 percent below demand. 

5. There was a 10-percent-below-demand 
shortage of chemistry teachers. 

The result, according to Dr. Howard A. 
Meyerhoff, executive scretary of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission and past administra- 
tor of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, was this: In the Na- 
tion’s high schools, 40 percent of the math 
teaching posts have been filled by teachers 
unqualified to teach math. The school ad- 
ministrators in some instances build up their 
curriculum on paper regardless of the in- 
herent education weakness thus created. In 
other instances, administrators admit the 
inferiority of instruction but feel that any- 
thing is better than nothing. 

The result of this shortage of qualified 
science teachers in high schools is poorly 
prepared freshmen in college—high-school 
graduates unprepared to cope with college 
science education even if adequately 
equipped with brains. The results of this, 
Dr. Meyerhoff says, has been lowering of 
science curriculum standards by many col- 
leges and universities to meet the lack of 
qualifications of entering students. 

Dr. Meyerhoff, like so many other authori- 
ties in science and education, raps the prev- 
alent public high-school system of making 
so much of math, physics, and chemistry 
elective instead of compulsory, thus permit- 
ting students of immature judgment—as 
young as 14—to avoid subjects essential to 
rounded education as well as to national 
security. 

In the colleges comes the training that 
produces the research physicists whose dis- 
coveries open the door to sputniks, rockets 
and missiles, as well as peacetime uses of 
atoms. : 

In the colleges comes the training of true 
engineers who convert the discoveries of the 
physicists to the actual sputniks, rockets, 
missiles and peacetime atom powerplants— 
all to be produced by more engineers and 
technicians in industry. 

‘If the colleges can’t get qualified student 
material, the Nation can’t get the needed 
discoveries and practical application of 
them. 

On top of this, there is a steady deteriora- 
tion in the quality of university and college 
science faculties. This can be an even 
greater danger to national security than the 
high school science faculty situation be- 
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cause its effect may be felt more immedi- 
ately in actual efforts to conquer outer 
space. 

Dr. Rufus Harris, president of Tulane Uni- 
versity—one of the top ranking endowed 
institutions of the country, especially in the 
sciences—brought out glaring deterioration 
in college science faculties a few days ago 
in a report to the Tulane Board of Admin- 
istrators. (Dr. Harris also is president of 
the Southern Association of Colleges, served 
on the Navy’s national board for its V-12 
World War II educational program, and is a 
past member of the Louisiana State Board 
of Education.) He cited these facts from 
a nationwide study of science college facul- 
ties just completed: 

1. Almost 88 percent of the Nation’s col- 
leges and universities, endowed or tax-sup- 
ported, have a serious shortage of qualified 
science teachers. 

2. The number of new full-time college 
faculty members without even a master’s 
degree is increasing. Four years ago the 
minus-master’s degree group comprised 18 
percent of the total. For 1956-57 this figure 
had climbed to over 23 percent. 

3. Three of every four doctors of philoso- 
phy in chemistry who take new jobs upon 
graduation go outside of education’s 
environs. 

4. Three of every five new doctors of phi- 
losophy in physics and the other physical 
sciences take the same path. 

The reason—low teacher pay in colleges 
and universities, comparable to low pay in 
high schools, senior and junior. 

Tulane has managed to maintain its high 
faculty and curriculum standards, but many 
institutions have not, and 88 percent of all 
eolleges and universities, endowed and tax- 
supported, are short of qualified science 
teachers. 

The study to which Dr. Harris referred 
recommended three possible sources of bet- 
ter-educated college teachers: 

1. More encouragement to women to pur- 
sue graduate study. 

2. The possibility of part-time teachers. 
(Presumably to include those fully qualified 
but holding other posts as their major voca- 
tian. A highly successful experiment in this 
at the Texas high-school level, through co- 
operation of an industry with rural schools, 
will be brought out in a later editorial.) 

3. More opportunities of upgrading teach- 
ers now in science. (Establishment, among 
other things, of a teacher economy compar- 
able in pay and prestige to that of other 
national income groups.) 

Industry and Government research agen<- 
cies both have shied from women scientists 
in the past on the theory that retention of 
them was uncertain due to the probability 
of marriage and settling down as home- 
makers. But the number of families in 
which there are two adult jobholders (hus- 
band and wife)—just as there are two cars 
in the garage—has reached such a volume 
and increases so steadily that marriage no 
longer carries its old threat to job tenure. 

Obviously, blame for lags in science edu- 
cation rests primarily with: 

1. Lack of qualified instructors and an 
alarming number of unqualified instructors 
in senior and junior high schools, resulting 
in too many college science freshmen not 
prepared for education in the field they have 
selected, with a dangerous lowering of stand- 
ards by some colleges as the quickie way to 
overcome lack of high-school preparation. 

2. An even more dangerous shortage of 
qualified science teachers at the college 
level, and a steadily deteriorating quality in 
college science faculties. The shortage, plus 
steady decrease in holders of graduate de- 
grees in college faculties means that the 
student candidate for a science degree too 
often is being taught by someone. barely 
ahead of him in science study and knowl- 
edge, especially in the senior year, 
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Added to this is the glaring f, 
much math, plus all pihyeben: ofan ant of too 
being elective in most of the Nation’s 
high schools when these subjects should be 
compulsory; especially math as a Prerequi. 
site for virtually all college science, . 

Other factors indirectly contribute to the 
crisis in the . science-teacher field, For 
example: 

Lack of public understanding of science 
as the keystone to national security ang 
also as a keystone in general and cultural 
education. 

Dr. Eric M. Rogers, physics professor et 
Princeton University, suggested in the New 
York Times a week ago—not entirely with 
his tongue in his cheek—that there be sti 
science courses for school boards and par- 
ents so they will understand the need for 
science in high schools. 

There is need also to present scientists to 
the community in their true light as men 
who have lifted civilization from dark-age 
feudalism and slavery to 20th century lib. 
erty and enlightenment; who have given the 
United States its unsurpassed power of pro. 
duction, its world’s highest living s 
its unequalled payrolls, its military and eco. 
nomic security, and who have been a major 
factor—usually unrecognized—in cultural 
progress, too. 

Instead, the scientist too often is pic. 
tured as someone seeking to lead the world 
into soulless decay and physical destruction 
of all that is good, 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight— 
Year of Destiny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article was written by Mr. Ed Wim- 
mer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a national vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business: 

Never in history, has America started & 
New Year with so many of her leaders voicing 
so much fear and uncertainty, and never be- 
fore have so many Americans sold their 
country so short—in a time of crisis. Infact, 
it is almost impossible to believe that Ameri- 
ca, the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, is telling the whole world that com- 
munism has outdistanced capitalism, and 
that at any minute we could be wiped out or 
paralyzed by Communist forces. 

In answer to this chorus of doom, we ré- 
mind our readers that following the police 
action in Korea, we were told that a Russian 
attack might come at any moment, and that 
America’s only hope of survival was “stop- 
ping the Communists—no matter the cost. 
At that time we said in our columns, 
from the platform, that Kremlin plans did 
not call for military attack on the United 
States, in that Communist leaders were 
vinced that capitalism contained the s¢ 
of its own destruction. 

“Purthermore,” we said, “Stalin and his 
gang will do everything possible to bleed us 
to death by scaring us into dissipating 
wealth all over the world,” and, in the en ; 
“communism will triumph without firing = 
shot.” s: 
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Later, the greatest military figure th! 2 
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o The world that capitalistie countries are 


preparing to attack them, and the other, a 
pelief on the part of capitalistic nations that 


the Soviets are preparing to attack them. 
Both are wrong.” 


a complete belief on the part of the 


We pounced upon this statement, and 
a course of capitalistic reforms in 
g with the ideals of the Founding 
Fathers; and, we said the only way to defeat 
unism was to “sel} the world” on the 
ples laid down in the Declaration of 
ndence, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Sermon on the Mount. One 
of our proposals (offered first in 1937) was 
the creation of a Department of Peace, head- 
ed by a Secretary of Peace who would be 
absolutely free to promote these principles 
of brotherhood throughout the world. 

The Gannet newspapers made a try in this 
direction during World War II, and Lowell 
Thomas followed through in the early 1950’s. 
Last year, Congressman Haroip OsTerrac, of 
New York, introduced a bill calling for a 
Department of Peace and Presidential ap- 
pointment of a Secretary, but that is as far 
as it got. 

‘and so we repeat, that America’s role 
should be one of holding up the Bible in one 
hand and an H-bomb im the other, saying to 
the world: “Which do you want?”—at the 
same time making it clear to any enemy that 
he who strikes first is courting certain death. 

People everywhere are scared stiff, and we 
are heaping fuel on their fright when we 
should be asking what kind of modern sav- 
age would drop guided missiles on a million 
little children who still believe fi Santa 
Claus, and what country would dare the 
wrath of Him who warned: “Any man that 
shall offend one of these little ones who 
believe in Me, it were better that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and that 
he be drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

To keep our rendezvous with destiny, we 
need to keep ourselves strong enough mili- 
tarily to pulverize any enemy who attacks 
us, and this we can do today—no matter 
what is said to the contrary. To maintain 
such strength, however, we must open every 
avenue of trade and commerce to the initia- 
tive, independent enterprise and moral force 
of our citizens, by destroying monopoly 
power wherever it exists, in industry, fi- 
nance, labor, or government. ] 

There is no other way to preserve freedom 


' of opportunity. and to perpetuate the only 


kind of economy (spiritually and materially) 
that will withstand the Communist pres- 
sure at home or abroad. This is freedom’s 
challenge which the new year presents for 
thinking Americans to accept or reject. 





False Economy Is Not Good Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


‘ OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
stantial reduction in the 1959 fiscal year 
budget for the Missouri River stabiliza- 
tion program has caused great concern 
among farmers, business people, and in- 
dustries located in the great Missouri 
River Basin. We have already, because 
of waiting, experienced an economic 
Waste of our soil and water that is stag- 


_T recently requested the gathering of 
data among various construction firms 
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in Nebraska and in the Missouri Valley 
which would reveal information as to 
the amount of capital they have invested 
through the years in order to engage in 
this type of work. Our Government has 
previously encouraged these firms to 
make this investment because of sound 
and objective long-range planning. 

It is my conclusion that it is false 
economy for this Government to reduce 
appropriations for this type of work 
short of war itself. Such a policy does 
not take into consideration the burden 
unfairly placed on these firms who have 
been indirectly encouraged to invest 
their money in equipment and train 
their personnel in order to carry on a 
continuous program of river work from 


- year to year. 


The basic importance of added trans- 
portation facilitiéSs in time of war in- 
creases steadily with the integration of 


. the civilian and military war effort. 


There must be a peacetime growth of 
the transportation network to reach 
vital areas and important routes of 


supply. - : 

Here are statements from business 
firms to which I refer: 

From the W. A. Lynn Construction 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr.: 

We wish to join other river contractors 
in protesting the budget cut for channeliza- 
tion funds for the Missouri River for the 
coming fiscal year. 

As a result of the committee recommenda- 
tions last year, in which the river contractors 
were assured of a stable program of con- 
tinuing contracts, we, as many other con- 
tractors have done, acquired additional 
equipment for this work. 

We have some $600,000 invested in river 
equipment and the river is the only place it 
can be used. To cut the appropriation at 
this time will work a tremendous hardship 
on both the companies and their experienced 
personnel. 

The river itself will do hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars damage in the uncompleted 
channel sections if work is not vigorously 
pressed. 

We believe this cut to be entirely unjusti- 
fied and false economy that will result in 
much larger expenditures in the future. 

We, of course, realize the importance of 
national security but sincerely request your 
pressing for restoration of the budget cut. 

Yours respectfully, 
W: A. Lynn CONSTRUCTION Co., 
WarpDNner Scott, President. 


From the Cunningham-Kiewit Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.: . 

We have read in the paper that the 
Budget Bureau recommendations for the 
Missouri River channel stabilization work 
has been decidedly cut from the Budget Bu- 
reau recommendations that have prevailed 
in the past few years and from what we had 
expected would be available for this year 
and future years. For instance, the paper 
states that funds for the channel! stabiliza- 
tion work between Omaha and Sioux City 
that have been asked for are $4 million 
against $6,600,000, which was appropriated 
last year. Also, the funds from Omaha to 
Kansas City have been cut to $2'500,000; 
and the funds between Kansas City and the 
mouth have been cut ta $3,500,000. 

We are Missouri River contractors and have 


past and our expectations of 
future priations, which we thought we 
had more or less assurance would be con- 
tinuing. We know that the river needs ap- 
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propriations as large or larger than we have 
had in the past in order to complete this 
stabilization work in a reasonable length of 
time and make the work that is in place 
functional and operational. 

We have equipment for Missouri River 
stabilization work, pile dikes and revetment, 
amounting to a current value of approxi- 
mately $800,000. This equipment can't be 
used elsewhere as it is designed especially for 
the Missouri River stabilization work and 
was built especially for it. This equipment 
consists of towboats, barges, piledrivers, etc., 
which we have kept in good condition and 
made necessary replacements to meet the re- 
quirements of the program. 

It is a definite financial loss to us and to 
other river contractors and creates a crisis 
im our business to have cuts made in the 
Missouri River stabilization program. 

We were definitely in hopes that this pro- 
gram would not be cut in any way as the 
completion of the Missouri River stabiliza- 
tion program is definitely an economic ne- 
eessity and as a transportation facility, is 
vital to defense. 

Very truly yours, 
CUNNINGHAM-KIEwWIT Co., 
C. W. CUNNINGHAM, President. 


From the C. F. Bower Construction 
Co., Nebraska City, Nebr.: 


We have read in the paper that the Budget 
Bureau recommendations for the Missouri 
River channel stabilization work has been 
drastically cut from the Budget Bureau 
recommendations that have prevailed the 
last several years and what we had expected 
would be available this year and the next 
5 or6 years. The paper states that the funds 
for channel stabilization work from Omaha, 
Nebr., to Sioux City, Ia., that have been askerci 
for, are $4 million as against $6,500,000 which 
was appropriated last year. Also, the funds 
from Kenslers Bend hav¥e been cut to $800,000 
as compared to $1,500,000 last year. The 
funds between Omaha and Kansas City have 
been reduced to $2,500,000; and the funds 
from Kansas City to the mouth have been 
cut to $3,500,000. 

We are a Missouri River contractor and have 
built up our equipment and personnel in re- 
lation to the past appropriations, which we 
were more or less assured would be continued 
for the next 5 or 6 years. The period from 
1942 to 1945 proved beyond doubt the ter- 
rific cost caused by having to neglect the 
channel stabilization work. 

We have built up our equipment for this 
type of stabilization work, which would have 
a replacement value of approximately $400,- 
000. This equipment has been designed for 
Missouri River'work and cannot be used any- 
where except on the Missouri River. Our 
equipment consists of piledrivers, barges, 
towboats, etc. Our equipment has been kept 
in good condition in order that we would be 
able to meet the schedule for keeping com- 
plete the program as we were led to believe 
would exist in the future. 


This proposed cut in appropriations will . 


not only mean a great financial loss to us. 
Also, a loss in trained personnel needed for 
this type of constructicn. 

We sincerely hoped that this program 
would not be curtailed in any way, which 
would delay the necessary progress needed 
for this type of construction. This program 
is not only an economical necessity but also 
vital to our defense as a means for transpor- 
tation. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. PF. Bowrr CONSTRUCTION Co., 
L. J. EISERMAN, President. 


From the’ Costa Co., Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr.: 

We are a comparatively small construc- 
tion company engaged almost entirely in 
a@oing channel correction and bank stabili- 
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zation work by contract with the Omaha 
district of the Corps of Engineers. For the 
past 12 years we have worked almost en- 
tirely between Sioux City, Iowa, and Rulo, 
Nebr., on the Missouri River. During this 
period we have accumulated equipment that 
is adapted to this stretch of river. For this 
reason we are quite concerned with the cut 
in appropriation for our type of work on 
this stretch of river as revealed by the 1959 
budget recently presented to Congress. 

We have believed, from information given 
us by the Corps of Engineers and other 
sources, we could depend on a program of 
about $6 million per year for the next 10 
years between Omaha and Sioux City, plus 
necessary work from Omaha to Rulo, and in 
Kenslers and Minors Bends above Sioux 
City. This belief has led us to make invest- 
ments in equipment and to build up our 
organization so that we could handle such 
contracts as we are fortunate enough to get, 
in an efficient and workmanlike manner. 

We were shocked, to say the least, to find 
the recommended appropriation for this type 
of work in the Omaha district had been cut 
40 percent from last year’s appropriation. 
Further examination of the budget recom- 
mendations for fiscal 1959 disclose the fact 
the entire Missouri River Basin appropria- 
tion has only been cut $2 million from the 
1958 appropriation, yet the appropriation 
for our type of work has been cut over $3 
million. That is, the entire cut was made 
from our type of work. 

We believe our work to be an integral and 
necessary part of the development of the 
Missouri River Basin. Worth equally as 
much in its field as the development of up- 
stream dams and agricultural levees. If a 
cut in appropriation is necessary to supply 
money for the defense of our country, we are 
for the cut 100 percent. We do feel, however, 
the cut should be more evenly distributed 
over all the work. o 

We write you this letter to call your at- 
tention to the fact the appropriation as it 
now stands will work a distinct hardship on 
all of us engaged in this type of work, both 
as companies doing the work, but also our 
men, who depend on this work for their live- 
lihood.. We know you have always been 
interested in all phases of Missouri River 
Basin development and it is our hope you 
will be able to call this lopsided cut in ap- 
propriation to the attention of those able to 
do something about it. We just cannot 
believe it is either equitable or just to make 
the entire cut in appropriation from our type 
of work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Costa Co., INc., 
W. R. STaveE.y, 
President. 


From the Pine Bluff Sand & Gravel 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.: 

I was very disappointed to learn from re- 
cent press releases that the appropriations 
in the 1959 budget have been substantially 
reduced for the Missouri River stabilization 
program. 

As one of the contractors specializing in 
this type of construction, we feel that a 
grave injustice is being done both to the 
contractors who have been committed to 
carry out this work as well as to property 
owners and industries located in the Missouri 
River Basin. 

Our company has been performing Mis- 
souri River stabilization contracts since 1931, 
and now has specialized equipment in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000 for completing its contracts 
on schedule. 

It can be readily understood why the Mis- 
souri River program was suspended during 
World War II, but it is definitely our convic- 
tion that any reduction in appropriations 
at the present time would be false economy. 
Any action which you may take in having. 
the reductions in the Missouri River pro- 
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gram reinstated in the budget will be appre- 
ciated. 
Yours very truly, 
Prine Biurr Sanp & GRavEL Co., 
W. P. McGeorce, Jr., President. 





A Tariff Change To Help the Irish 
e Wool Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my regarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include a statement from the New 
York State board, Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians in America, regarding a tariff 
change to help save the Irish woolen 
industry. 

The statement follows: 

New YorK STATE ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBER- 
NIANS URGES TARIFF CHANGE To Save IRISH 
Woo. INDUSTRY 
Whereas the Ancient Order of Hibernians 

in America, as an American organization, is 

dedicated to the establishment and promo- 
tion of friendly relations between the United 

States and Ireland and their peoples, in- 

cluding a free and unrestricted reciprocal 

trade and commerce; and 


Whereas a principal Irish export to the 


United States has been the products of the 
woolen and worsted industry of Ireland, com- 
posed entirely of hand-woven and non-auto- 
matic-loomed cloth; and 

Whereas the United States Government, 
pursuant to the Geneva wool tariff reserva- 
tion, and for the protection of the domestic 
woolen industry, has imposed a quota tariff 
on woven woolen imports, under which the 
ad yalorem duty on such imports is increased 
from 25 percent to 45 percent in each year 
when the total imports of woven woolens 
from all countries of the world reaches 14 
million pounds; and 

Whereas the products of the Irish woolen 
and worsted industry, while subject to the 
operation of the said quota tariff, do not, in 
fact, adversely affect the American woolen 
industry, because of the relatively small 
amount of Irish cloth imported into the 
United States, and because these imports 
demonstrably are not truly competitive with 
American-produced cloth; and 

Whereas the effect of the imposition of 
this quota tariff on the Irish woolen indys- 
try has been exceedingly disruptive and ulti- 
mately will be entirely destructive, resulting 
in unemployment, serious economic distress 
and emigration, thereby reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the Irish nation; and 

Whereas the imposition of the said quota 
tariff upon Irish woolens and worsteds will 
have the further effect of discouraging the 
production of other Irish manufactured 
goods for export to the United States, be- 
cause of the implied threat of the imposi- 
tion of similar tariffs on other Irish prod- 
ucts, with similar economic hardships; and 

Whereas exports from Ireland to the 
United States in 1956 totaled $8,800,000 and 
exports from the United States to Ireland 
for the same year exceeded $38 million, re- 
sulting in a favorable balance of trade for 
the United States, which must be equalized 
by greater Irish exports to this country, if 
the United States is to continue to find a 
market for its exports in Ireland. 

Therefore, we, the New York State Board 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians in Amer- 
ica, do strongly urge that the said quota 
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tariff with respect to Irish woolens ang 
worsteds be promptly rescinded, or that the” 
increase in ad valorem duty under saiq 
be not applied to Irish hand-woven 
nor to any country which exports less than 
400,000 pounds of machine-woven 
to the United States in any year; ang we 
Further respectfully request that the re. 
port of the committee for reciprocity infor. 
mation contain such recommendation with 
respect to the said quota tariff and the im. 
position of the increased ad valorem duties 
thereunder, and that such recommendation 
be contained in the report of the Trade Po}. 
icy Committee to the President of the Uniteg 
States. 
TrmoTHy J. Driscorn, , 
President, New York State Board, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Bronz, N.Y. 
Francis J. O’Mara, 
Chairman, Buy Irish Committee, 
New York State Board, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Bronz, N, Y, 





Homemakers’ Tour in St. Martin Parish, 
La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, each time 
I have an opportunity to observe some 
phase of the Federal Extension Service, 
operated in cooperation with the States, 
I realize more and more how much this 
work means to the success of agriculture 
and to the Nation’s welfare. Through 
the leadership provided our farmers and 
their families by the Extension agents, 
these programs contribute much to a 
ite and prosperous American way of 

e. 

During this year’s adjournment of 
Congress I was privileged to meet with 
those participating in the annual home- 
makers’ tour in my home parish—coun- 
ty—of St. Martin, La. This was conduct- 
ed under the direction of Mrs. Elsie H. 
Castille, home-demonstration agent. 
Two hundred homemakers joined in the 
tour, visiting eight homes. At noon the 
group gathered in Evangeline State Park, 
in my home town of St. Martinville, for 
luncheon, and upon the invitation of 
Mrs. Castille I was pleased to be present. 
I was very glad to have the opportunity 
to stress the importance and value of 
home-demonstration activities and the 
Extension Service in general, and t 
commend the agents for their efficiency 
and devotion to duty, and all partici- 
= for their interest and coopera- 

on. f 

I greatly enjoyed the occasion, since 
Iam personally acquainted with most of 
the homemakers who were on this tour 
in my home parish and their families, 
and I was happy to gather with these 
to note their enthusiasm 
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‘house plans and construction. 


1958 
Council, presided during the luncheon 


program. - 

Homes visited during the tour were 
those of E. H. Friedman and Herman 
Melancon, both R. F. D., Breaux Bridge; 
Will Bienvenu, Al Grace, and Grover 
Rees, Sr., all of Breaux Bridge; and 
Reuben Bienvenu, Miss Inez Gauthier, 
and Ear] Willis, all of St. Martinville. 

The Parish Home Demonstration 
Council now serves as a subcommittee 


‘ of the Parish advisory committee. In 


cooperation with the home-demonstra- 
tion agent, they recommended that 
major emphasis during 1957 be placed 
on housing, homefurnishing, and land- 
seaping. Mrs. Castille, who, by her abil- 
ity, energy, and initiative, has proven a 
worthy successor to those who have 
served so well in the past as St. Martin 
Parish home-demonstration agent, took 
up this year’s program with the former 
agents, Mrs. Dorothy Broussard and 
Mrs. Mildred Arceneaux, and also worked 
with the housing specialist, Mrs. Bertha 
Bryson, in arranging clinics for groups 
of homemakers with similar problems, 
also individual home visits, and in fur- 
nishing up-to-date material on matters 
of home interest. These included infor- 
mation concerning wall finishes, new 
floor material, new insulation material, 
blueprints for kitchen-cabinet construc- 
tion, and remodeling. This data was 
made available through Home Demon- 
stration Club meetings, Adult Achieve- 
ment Day, circular letters and home 
visits. Several night clinics for young 
couples planning landscape designs for 
their homes were conducted by Miss 
Winona Chauffe, home-garden specialist, 
who also made home visits with Mrs. 
Castille. 

_ The first homemakers tour in St. 
Martin was staged when Mrs. Dorothy 
Broussard was home demonstration 
agent. So much interest was shown by 
both club and nonclub members that it 
was decided to make the tour an annual 
project sponsored by the home demon- 
stration council. Each year the club 
members submit to the council tour com- 
mittee the names of homes they have 
seen that they think other homemakers 
would be interested in visiting. ‘These 
are passed on to the home demonstra- 
tion agent who adds the names of fam- 
ilies she has assisted in the program or 
homes which she has visited and which 
have features of construction or decora- 
tion that meet the standards recom- 
mended by the specialists. This applies 
to landscaping, interior decoration, 
After 
studying the list, the home demonstra- 
tion agent visits each of the homes sug- 


- gested, taking with her some up-to-date 


extension service information. At each 
home she comments on some points of 
interest and usually the homemaker 
shows her over the whole house. If it 
meets the standards, the agent mentions 
the tour and the fact that this par- 
ticular home was recommended as one 
to be included,-and invites the home- 
maker’s cooperation. I understand there 


has never been @ refusal. However-it is 


& matter of not planning too many visits 
for the day. Often the agent suggests 
Some minor addition or that time be 
Permitted for shrubs to grow in order to 
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present a better showing, before a home 
is placed on the list to be visited. 

The homemakers are interested in 
many matters that affect their families 
and community. They were among the 
first to participate in the emergency in- 
fant feeding training program. One 
hundred and eighteeen in St. Martin 
Parish completed this training and will 
receive certificates. I am advised that 
Louisiana is the only State doing this 
particular civil defense job with home 
demonstration club women. 

Among other activities last year, the 
homemakers in my parish visited sur- 
rounding towns ina group. These pleas- 
ant occasions provided an excellent op- 
portunity for the members to know one 
another better and to get new and fresh 
ideas from. the people in nearby areas. 
It is no wonder, Mr. Speaker, that these 
outstanding ladies typify ideal home- 
makers and set such a fine example for 
happy homelife in their respective com- 
munities. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Castille for the 
following list of the St. Martin Parish 
homemakers who made the 1957 tour. 
She explains, however, that inadvert- 
ently, and owing to the large number of 
participants, the following list is not 
complete: 

Mesdames Henry J. Mills, Charles Gary, 
W. L. Bruner, Albert M. Broussard, Moise 
Castille, Maurice LeDoux, Jos. Thibodeaux, 
Simon Broussard, Carrol Green, Oneziphore 
Robichaux, Roy Baudoin, Paul Romero, Earl 
Hollier, Pressley Delcambre, Leo M. Dela- 
houssaye, Alfred Zeringue, Andres Brasseaux, 
Ashton Roberthon, Louis Champagne, Lynn 
Chauffe, Sanders Delhomme, Claude Guidry, 
Edmond Cormier, Edward Dupuis, A. J. 
Domingues. 

Mesdames Simeon Thibodaux, Joseph 
Theriot, Paul Doucet, Nolan Fuselier, Sidney 
Broussard, Harris Pellerin, Leroy Trosclair, 
Lloyd Tauzin, Grover Rees, Sr., Vital Tros- 
clair, Dalton Broussard, Felix Broussard, 
Carlton Castille, John Hollier, Dan Brous- 
sazsd, Leon Dupuis, Theard Hollier, Felix 
Pellerin, A. P. Young, Lowell Bernard, Don- 
ald Bernard, A. C, Mills, Ray Gonsourin, 
Paul Tauzin, L. H. Dauterive. 

Mesdames J. Fortune Bonin, Regis La- 
grange, Dan Kinniff, Antoine Stelly, Howard 
Singleton, Percy Bourque, Israel Curry, James 
Borel, Carl Poche, Jr., Carl Poche, Sr., Eu- 
gene Leonard, Steve Guidry, Sidney Guidry, 
Alton Huval, John Melancon, James Patin, 
Herman Melancon, Alcide Dupre, George 
Scott, Laurent Laporte, Earl Morrogh, Louis 
Guidroz, Frank Wright, Israel Bourque, David 
Theirot. 

Mesdames James Guirard, Hubert Melan- 
con, Gam Barras, Freddie Laperouse, Hous- 
ton Thornton, Donald Dauphine, Fernest 
Benoit, Clarence LeBlanc, John Calais, Daniel 
Guidry, Sr., Stoney DeVillier, Joseph P. Rob- 
erts, Jules Roy, Penn Morrow, Bobby Morrow, 
Harold Melancon, Antoine Bourque, Lucien 
Blanchard, Wade O. Martin, Sr., Percy Ber- 
nis, Lazaire Romero, Anita Zimmerman, L. C. 
Bordelon, Simon Dauphine, Ferdie Guidry, 
Melvin Dupuis, Noah Hayes, E. H. Friedman, 
Homer J. LeBlanc, Sr., Bazile Legrand, Jer- 
ome Boucvalt, Wesley Dugas, Morris Soileau, 
Marcel Potier, Clifford Mouton, Herman Bien- 
venu, Francis Gauthier, Ignace Delahous- 
saye, Conrad C. Gauthier, Jack Ozenne, Mrs. 
Alice Bienvenu, Theodore Dore, Paul Romero, 
John Maraist, Jos. Rousseau, Lawrence Roy, 
W. P. Bartley, Ben Dugas. 

Mesdames Gerard Duran, Vira A. Laughlin, 


‘Paul Beyt, Felico Eastin, A. C. Gauthier, Eve- 


lyn B. Wetzel, Andrew Bienvenu, Jr., Elsie 
H. Castille, Iphis Savoy, James Babin, Tom 
Periou, Laurent Potier, Reuben Bienvenu, 
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Claude Hebert, Cecil Eastin, Albert Maraist, 
B. M. Heard, Earl Willis, Robert Coleman, 
Diana Broussard. 

Misses Audrew Savoy, Dozita Bourque, Ma- 
rie Louise Roy, Maude Greig, Lena Ann 
Champagne, Barbare A. Fremin, Effie Soulier, 
Inez Gauthier, and Jeanne Castille. 





Educational Deficiencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the vast hysteria engendered by Soviet 
Russia’s launching of a sputnik, by the 
international rumors of manned rockets 
in space, and the imminence of a de- 
cision on whether we should waste any 
more of our time in fruitless conferences 
with Khrushchev & Co., I am impressed 
by a communication I recently received 
from an organization of engineers and 
scientists in which the statement is made 
that enrollments in our scientific and 
engineering schools is at an alltime 
high. 

The point is further made, one with 
which I am in heartiest agreement, that 
it is folly to lay too much emphasis on the 
exact sciences, to try and force square 
pegs in round education holes, by at- 
tracting young people to such studies 
when many of them may be basically 
unfit to grasp the subjects. 

There is a danger, too, that. the 
stampede of many of our people in the 
direction of forgetting the humanities, 
philosophy, literature, language, and the 
other great broad bases of our western 
civilization in favor of a slide rule, elec- 
tric computer, or surveying transit would 
have two possible effects: 

First. Attracting inferior talent to our 
technical schools might give us a quan- 
tity of graduate engineers, but it occurs 
to me that the quality of such people 
would suffer greatly. 

Second. Important segments of our 
society would be deprived of future 
leadership in fields as vital to our sur- 
vival as a free, humanist people as the 
development of new and ketter rockets 
and satellites. 

In my own State of West Virginia, a 
recent survey was concluded by some 
education experts, headed by Eston K. 
Feaster, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at West Virginia. Our educational 
rating, I am unhappy to Say, is 41st in 
the list of 48 States. 

Now, my point is this: During each 
successive session of our State legisla- 
ture for the past 24 years, the education 
interests have successfully induced mem- 
bers to boost the appropriation for State 
school aid. Today, public education 
costs account for some 54 percent of all 
State expenditures each year. 

Yet, Dr. Feaster’s group had this to 
say: 

The most symptom was [the 
teachers’] fatalistic attitude toward pupil 
deficiencies and derelictions. The charge 
most frequently lodged against pupils was 
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“They don’t know how to study.” The tone 
ef the accusation and of the teachers’ 


elaboration on it was one of resignation to 
fate, of washing their hands of responsibility. 
Until teachers become imbued with the atti- 
tude that pupil deficiencies in minimum 
essentials are the unfinished business of 
every teacher, the situation in West Virginia 
will grow progressively worse. 


The survey further disclosed that 
since 1945 enrollment in physies courses 
has dropped 10 percent, chemistry 17 
percent, Latin—3 years only in our sys- 
tem—is off 20 percent, all of which would 
seem to indicate that such things are not 
being stressed enough. 

On the other hand, something called 
office practice enrollments have climbed 
by 139 percent and so-called driver edu- 
cation has 7 times more enrollments 
than it had 10 years ago. 

When we hear so much about crash 
programs in the field of exact science, it 
makes me wonder just how much good 
such programs will do. There is no 
doubt that we cannot recover in weeks 
from more than 40 years of the gradual 
indoctrination of our teachers with the 
progressive education theories under 
which a youngster can do pretty much 
what he pleases in the classroom, decide 
what courses he will take, and is subject 
all the time to less and less discipline so 
necessary for the immature mind. 

It may be that the Feaster report will 
be enough of a shock to the parents of 
our West Virginia children and to their 
teachers to begin a return to the funda- 
mental aspects of education which are 
the process of learning, of retaining and 
assimilating knowledge in the latitude 
to which the individual mind can reach, 
and to know how to put to use that 
knowledge by orderly processes of logic 
and reason. 

By the same token, before any hasty 
crash program is formulated, I hope this 
Congress will take a long and careful look 
at it lest we be swept away by the 
hysteria of the moment. 





Awards Made at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Applied Physics Laboratory, 
Howard County, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 





E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under’ 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that Navy 
distinguished public service awards, the 
highest honor the Secretary of the Navy 
can bestow on individual citizens who 
are not employees of the Department of 
the Navy, were presented January 10 to 
the director and four members of the 
staff of the Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Laboratory, Howard 
County, Md. 

At the same time Navy meritorious 
public service citations, the second high- 
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est honor, were presented to four other 
members of the laboratory staff. 

All the awards were made for the part 
the individuals played in the develop- 
ment of the Terrier guided missile which 
is now in full operational use by the 
fleet. This is the largest number of 
awards ever made by the Navy at one 
time to members of-a single organiza- 
tion. 

The presentation was made by Rear 
Adm. F. S. Withington, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, as the representa- 
tive of Secretary of the Navy Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., in the Parsons Auditorium 
of the laboratory on Johns Hopkins Road 
north of Scaggsville, Howard County. 
Wives of the recipients as well as over a 
hundred staff members who participated 
in the Terrier development were in at- 
tendance. Mr. Carlyle Barton, presi- 
dent, university board of trustees, pre- 
sided. 

Those who received the Navy distin- 
guished public service awards were: Dr. 
Ralph E. Gibson, director of the labora- 
tory since 1947; Dr. Alexander Kos- 
siakoff, assistant director for technical 
operations; Mr. Henry H. Porter, assist- 
ant director of planning; Dr. Richard B. 
Kershner, supervisor of the terrier divi- 
sion; and Mr. Robert C. Morton, super- 
visor of the Terrier weapons system 
group. 

Those who received the Navy meritori- 
ous public-service citations were: Mr. 
Alvin R. Eaton, Jr., supervisor of the 
aerodynamics group; Mr. Richard T. 
Ellis, supervisor of the Terrier develop- 
ment and test group; Mr. Roland W. 
Larson, then supervisor of the Terrier 
electronics group; and Mr. Thomas W. 
Sheppard, assistant supervisor of the 
Terrier division. 

The individual citations for the Navy 
distinguished public-service award fol- 
low: 


Dr. Ralph E. Gibson: For his outstanding 
contributions to the Department of the Navy 
in the fields of scientific research and de- 
velopment. Dr. Gibson directed the develop- 
ment by the Johns Hopkins University Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory of the Terrier guided 
missile from an experimental test vehicle 
to a tactical weapon which has been evalu- 
ated to be a significant improvement in naval 
air defense and is now in service use on 
board fully operational units of the fleet. 
He provided brilliant and inspired scientific 
leadership between the laboratory and other 
agencies involved in this effort. In recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contribution to the 
air defense capability of the Navy, this award 
is approved this 3d day of December 1957. 

Dr. Alexander Kossiakoff: For his outstand- 
ing services to the Department of the Navy 
in the fields of scientific research and de- 
velopment. Dr. Kossiakoff played a predomi- 
nant part in the development of the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of the Terrier guided missile from an 

tal test vehicle to a_ tactical 
weapon which has been evaluated to be a 
significant improvement in naval air defense 
and is now in service use on board fully 
operational units of the fleet. His talents 
as @ creative yet highly practical scientist 
coupled with his brilliant engineering 
leadership enabled the laboratory to steer 


successfully to the production phase. 
his outstanding contribution to the air 
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fense capability of the Navy, this award js 
.#pproved this 3d day of December 1957, 

Mr. Hi H. Porter: For his outs: 
contributions to the Department of the Navy 
in the fields of scientific research and devel. 
opment. Mr. Porter was I of a group of 
4 individuals organized in 1944 to 
possible threats to the fleet and to recom. 
mend defense measures. This study resulteq 
in the initiation of the Bumblebee : 
within which the Terrier guided missile was 
developed from an experimental test vehicle 
to a tactical weapon which has been evaly- 
ated to be a significant improvement in naval] 
air defense and is now in service use on board 
fully operational units of the fleet. His 
eontinued study of the tactical implications 
ef new weapons contributed substan 
to the usefulness of Terrier and to the solu- 
tion of the many problems involved in its 
employment. In recognition of his out- 
standing contribution to the air defense 
capability of the Navy, this award is ap- 
proved this 3d day of December 1957. 

D. Richard B. Kershner: For his outstand- 
ing services to the Department of the Navy 
in the fields of scientific research and deyel- 
opment. Dr. Kershner made more specific 
personal contributions than any other indi- 
vidual to the development by the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of the Terrier guided missile from an 
experimental test vehicle to a tactical naval 
weapon which has been evaluated to be a 
significant improvement in naval defense 
and is now in service use on board fully oper- 
ational units of the fleet. A brilliant scien- 
tist, who is also thoroughly familiar with the 
practical application of guided missile tech- 
niques, Dr. Kershner not only provided in- 
spired leadership to his division of the labo- 
ratory but also personally solved many com- 
plicated technical problems which threatened 
to defeat the successful development of Ter- 
rier. For his outstanding contribution to 
the air defense capability of the Navy, this 
award is approved this 3d day of December 
1957. ; 

Mr. Robert C. Morton: For his outstanding 
contributions to the Department of the Navy 
in the fields of scientific research and devel- 
opment. Mr. Morton was charged with the 
responsibility for coordination of the various 
components of the Terrier weapon system 
during the development by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Applied Physics Laboratory 
of this guided missile from an experimental 
test vehicle to a tactical naval weapon which 
has been evaluated to be a significant im- 
provement in naval air defense and is now 
in service use on board fully operational 
units of the fleet. His early realization of 
the tactical usefulness of such a guided . 
missile and his contributions to the solution 
of many practical problems encountered in 
the development of such a new and radical 
weapon system were of great importance to 
the rapid success of Terrier as a fleet weapon. 
For his outstanding contribution to the air 
defense capability of the Navy, this award is 
approved this 3d day of December 1957. 


The individual Navy meritorious public 
service citations follow: 


Mr. Alvin R. Eaton, Jr.: For exceptional 
contributions to the Department of the Navy 
in the field of missile technology. Mr. Eaton 
was supervisor of the aerodynamics group 
during the early phase of the development 
of the Terrier missile by the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
University. He was personally responsible 
for most of the design of Ter- 
rier and for the solution of many difficult 
problems, such as supersonic roll reversal, 
which threatened to halt the successful de- 

of the missile. His work resulted 
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of his significant contribution to the air de- 
fense capability of the Navy, this citation is 
approved this 3d day of December 1957. 

Mr. Roland W. Larson: For exceptional 
services to the Department of the Navy in 
the field of missile technology. Mr. Larson 
was a key member of the Terrier Division 
during the development by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Applied Physics Laboratory 
of this guided missile which is now in full 
operational use by the fleet. He was in direct 
charge of the Terrier 1B development in 
which the currently accepted principles of 
sectionalization were first established. Many 
of the ideas which came out of this program 
have been incorporated in present Terrier 
missiles with most satisfactory results. In 
recognition of his significant contribution 
to the air defense capability of the Navy, 
this citation is approved this 3d day of 
December 1957. 

Mr. Thomas W. Sheppard: For exceptional 
services to the Department of the Navy in 
the field of missile technology. Mr. Shep- 

d has been closely associated from the 
beginning with the development by the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of the Terrier guided missile from an 
experimental test vehicle to a tactical weapon 
which has been evaluated to be a significant 
improvement in naval air defense and is now 
in service use on board fully operational units 
of the fleet. He was in complete charge of 
all ground and flight testing during the criti- 
cal phase of the missile development. He 
conceived the testing methods that have 
become standard and also contributed many 
essential ideas to the missile design. He de- 
veloped the ingenious method of testing mis- 


‘siles on shipboard which is standard prac- 


tice today. In recognition of his significant 
contribution to the air defense capability of 
the Navy, this citation is approved this 3d 
day of December 1957. 

Mr. Richard T. Ellis: For exceptional serv- 
ices to the Department of the Navy in the 
field of missile technology. Mr. Ellis was 
associated from the beginning with the de- 
velopment by the Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Laboratory of the Terrier 
guided missile from an experimental test 
vehicle to a tactical weapon. He was respon- 
sible for the electronic design of the Terrier 
1B missile in which the currently accepted 


design principles of sectionalization were — 


first established. Since then he has been in 
complete charge of the design of all test 
vehicles leading to the demonstration of 
advanced designs, including the homing 
guidance program for Terrier and Tartar. 
In recognition of his significant contribution 
to the air defense capability of the Navy, this 
Sy is approved this 3d day of December 





Hon. Russell Keeney 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
gard to eulogy for former Congressman 
RUSSELL KEENEY, it is with deep regret 
that I join with my collegaues in paying 
my respects to one of our most revered 
and capable colleagues in this House, 
namely, the Honorable RussELt KEENEY. 
Along with my colleagues I wish to ex- 
press my deep sympathy to his wife and 
survivors. ; 

"Russet Keeney served only 1 year in 
Congress but during that period I had 
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the opportunity of getting to know him 
intimately. He, along with myself, sat 
on what might be called the lower 
bench of the Judiciary Committee, which 
is made up of the newer members of that 
committee. Sitting near him, I had the 
privilege of hearing his off-hand remarks 
concerning legislation and other matters, 
as well as appreciating his often demon- 
strated legal ability in making sound 
suggestions on many bills and proposals 
before our committee. He demonstrated 
that he had a superior understanding of 
the law, that he possessed outstanding 
mental ability, and that he had a deep- 
seated loyalty to the basic legal concepts 
which had made him such an outstand- 
ing citizen, lawyer, and jurist in his home 
community and State. I can remember 
on many occasions his very piercing legal 
observations concerning legislation be- 
fore the committee that often brought 
into focus many of the not easily dis- 
cernible legal implications of the pro- 
posals before us. I, for one, respected his 
judgment and his ability as a jurist, a 
lawyer and as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee in Congress—loved him as a 
friend—admired his unswerving loyalty 
to his country and his devotion to duty. 

Congress, particularly in these crucial 
times, needs leaders of the qualifications, 
capabilities and character of our deceased 
colleague, RuSSELL KEENEY. It is most 
unfortunate that the people of his dis- 
trict of his State and of the Nation 
are deprived of his services in the future 
by his untimely demise. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my respect and feeling of warm 
friendship for our departed colleague 
and to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my sympathy to his survivors. 





Missouri Farmers Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a telegram from Mr. F. V. 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farm- 
‘ers Association. 

Mr. Heinkel is one of the most authori- 
tative farm economists of the day and 
the Missouri Farmers Association trans- 
acts the largest volume of business of any 
State farm organization in the Nation. 

The telegram is as follows: 

CoLuMBIA, Mo. 

The President’s farm message of yester- 
day reveals a complete lack of understanding 
of the farm problem and a lack of sympathy 


~ for the plight of American farmers. In the 


main, it is simply a plan for economic dis- 
aster. We hope that the Congress will reject 
his proposals and will unite to see that such 
@ program is not enacted into law. 

It should be recognized that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal constitutes, not a farm pro- 


..gram, but the abolition of a farm program. 


The technological revolution in agriculture, 
as described by Mr. Eisenhower, has resulted 
in @ vast increase in the productivity of our 
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Nation’s agriculture. Through increased ef- 
ficiency and new scientific approaches to 
farming, an enormous benefit has been con- 
ferred upon the people of this country and of 
the whole world. However, the cost of this 
revolution, which has been tremendous, has 
been borne by the farmers alone and the 
benefits flowing from such advances have 
been reaped almost exclusively by the non- 
farm population. 

The President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture have failed to see the effects of a farm 
depression upon the rest of the Nation’s 
economy. Historically, general depressions 
have been farm led and farm fed. The Na- 
tion’s economy is today feeling the severe 
effects of the farm depression which has 
been gaining momentum since 1952. We 
hope that the administration will soon 
recognize—even though it has not done so 
yet—tthat a sound and prosperous agriculture 
is an absolute necessity to a sound national 
economy. This may be a forlorn hope, but 
we feel that the Congress can and will take 
such steps as are necessary to put agriculture 
in a strong and healthy position. 

It is significant that at the same time the 
President was announcing his disastrous pro- 
gram, the Federal Reserve Board dropped 
margin requirements to 50 percent on the 
purchase of stocks on the stock market. Ob- 
viously, the move in lowering these down- 
payment requirements is to bolster the sag- 
ging stock market. The Nation’s leaders 
should recognize that the stock market sag 
and the business slump generally have their 
roots in an ailing agriculture. Government 
participation is the only presently available 
means whereby the prices of agricultural 
products can be maintained at an equitable 
level. Maintenance of these prices is neces- 
sary if we are to forestall bankruptcy for our 
farmers and prevent the spread of this de- 
pression to every part of our country. 

MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
F. V. HEINKEL, President, 





Grange Opposes Dairy Cut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JACK’ WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 
Monday, January 20,1958 


_Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution of Ten Mile Grange, which 
I am inserting in the Recorp, states the 
position of many of the dairy farmers of 
my district. 

This resolution comes to me entirely 
unsolicited, and it clearly expresses the 
views of the members of this grange. 
The resolution also expresses my views 
in regard to the recent statements of the 
Secretary of Agriculture concerning sup- 
port prices for dairy products. 

It is entirely-clear to me, based on 
many visits to dairy farms in my district, 
that these farmers have for many years 
been fighting a losing battle. 

These dairy farmers work harder and 
earn less than any segment of our agri- 
cultural economy. This has been the 
case while the Federal Government has 
attempted to regulate the dairy industry. 

The self-help plan which I have intro- 
duce again, and to which the resolution 
refers, basically does one thing—it takes 
the Federal Government out of the dairy 
industry and lets the dairy farmers of 
the country run their own show. 
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It is my sincere hope that, as a result 
of the many communications which I 
have received similar to the resolution 
offered here, the Committee on Agri- 
culture will hold hearings on H. R. 9741 
so that the dairy farmers of the country 
by referendum can determine whether or 
not they wish to be free of Federal dom- 
ination. 

The resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION REGARDING THE CUTTING OF THE 
Darry Partry spy TEN MILe GRANGE, No. 399 


Whereas it is the intention of Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson to cut the dairy par- 
ity 15 percent; and 

Whereas other major agricultural com- 
modities are not to be affected by this cut; 
and 

Whereas the dairyman has to buy many of 

hose other commodities in the form of feed 
grains at a price unaffected by any cut: 
Therefore 

Ten Mile Grange goes on record op- 
posing its cut in dairy parity until such 
time as the dairy industry has had a chance 
to explore the effectiveness of the self-help 
plan as presented by Representative Jack 
WESTLAND; and be it further 

Resolved, That this manifestation of our 
thinking be sent to the Pomona Grange of 
Whatcom County. 

Passed this 10th day of January 1958 by 
the Ten Mile Grange. 

Mrs. JOHN V. HOPFINGER, 
Secretary, Ten Mile Grange. 





Twain’s Comment Should Include Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled, “Twain’s Comment Should In- 
clude Coal,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 14, 1958, issue of the Madisonville 
Messenger of Madisonville, Ky.: 

TWAIN’S COMMENT SHOULD INCLUDE COAL 


Kentucky produced 175,746,000 tons of 
bituminous coal last year to hold its rank as 
the Nation’s No. 3 coal state, the National 
Coal Association estimates in advance of 
official United States Bureau of Mines 
reports. : 

Estimated production was up slightly from 
the 1956 figure of 74,555,000 tons and rep- 
resented the highest annual output since 
1950. Only West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
produced more coal last year. 

Eastern Kentucky’s production was esti- 
mated at 49,008,000 tons, while output in 
western Kentucky was about 26,738,000 tons. 

The National Coal Association, it is in- 
teresting to note, said production in the 
State’s 2,000 mines would have been higher 
but for the flow of foreign residual oil which 
continues to food coal’s normal east coast 
markets. This fuel, the residue left when 
gasoline and other products are extracted 
from crude oil in foreign refineries, cannot 
be used for home heating but displaces coal 
under many industrial boilers. We have said 
a lot about this in the past. 

Last year residual oil imports were the 
equivalent of 39 million tons of domestic 
coal, eliminating an estimated 16,800 coal- 
mining jobs In the United States. In ad- 
dition, the equivalent of another 17 million 
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tons of coal was refined in this country from 
imported foreign crude oil. 

The effects of these imports, it is important 
to note, reach far inland, as coal which is 
denied its traditional east coast outlets backs 
up into midwestern markets. 

The importation of residual oil in spite of 
all protests, continued unabated in 1957 at 
the previous year’s rate. There has been no 
reduction in its flow since 1954 when the 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Resources 
found and stated solemnly that the volume 
of residual oil imports was a serious threat to 
domestic industry and national defense. 

Still another threat to Kentucky’s bitu- 
minous coal industry are proposals to import 
natural gas from Canada to the upper Mid- 
west where it would displace coal produced 
by some of the Bluegrass State’s 37,000 
miners. ; 

Other figures which are interesting are: 

Kentucky has more coal mines, about 2,009, 
than any State in the Nation. Two-thirds 
of them produce less than 10,000 tons a year 
each, while more than half the State’s pro- 
duction comes from about 80 big mines. Un- 
derground mines produce more than 76 per- 
cent of Kentucky coal, strip operations 22 
percent and the rest comes from auger 
mines. 

The 1957 production put Kentucky’s all- 
time coal output over the 2,500,000,000-ton 
mark, but this is only about 4 percent of the 
State’s rich reserves of recoverable coal— 
enough for about 800 years at present pro- 
duction rates. 

Mark Twain once commented: “Everybody 
talks about the weather. but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” 

The great humorist could well have been 
talking about coal. Everybody in Govern- 
ment talks about coal—how it is vital to 
national defense, and so forth, and so on— 
but nobody does anything about it. 





Remarks by John S. Gleason, Jr., National 
Commander, the American Legion, at 
Presentation of National Citation to 
Pan American World Airways System 
for Its Program To Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House it is particularly gratifying to me 
to hear of progress being made by in- 
dustry in the matter of the employment 
of handicapped personnel. It occurs to 
me that the best way to increase the em- 
ployment of handicapped persons by in- 
dustry is to recognize the companies 
whose records are outstanding in this hu- 
manitarian program. 

The American Legion has taken a most 
commendable step toward recognizing 
companies whose efforts in the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons are out- 
standing: % 

The American Legion’s first national 


award to industry for employment of the . 
handicapped 


physically was made to Pan 
American World Airways recently at s 
testimonial dinner here in Washington. 


January 20 


The award was presented by the Legion’s 
National Commander John S. G 

Jr., and accepted upon behalf of Pan 
American Airways by PAA’s comptroller, 
John Woodbridge. 

In presenting this award Commander 
Gleason said: 

I feel sure that you share with me the un- 
forgettable impressions of the scenes just 
presented in Pan American World Airways’ 
film on Paralympics. 

This surely demonstrates most vividly the 
ability of our handicapped veterans to pur- 
sue normal, healthy, and happy lives. The 
work of Pan American in employing these 
veterans in useful fields of specialization is 
to be commended. It should serve as an ex- 
ample for all American employers to follow. 

At the 39th national convention in At- 
lantic City this September, the American Le- 
gion reiterated its position on the program 
for the employment of the physically handi- 

“capped. The Legion again went on record to 
continue the program in conjunction with 
the President’s Committee on National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped. This pro- 
gram, as you may know, is further imple- 
mented throughout the 48 States by the vari- 
ous governors’ committees. ; 

The American Legion’s national conven- 
tion also adopted Resolution 47 which in- 
structed the national employment commit- 
tee of the national économic commission to 
set up @ program to meet with the policy- 
making groups representing management, 
labor, and Government to create a climate 
favorable to the employment of older work- 
ers. I am assured that all American Legion 
facilities will be utilized to accomplish this 
goal. 

To provide further impetus to the Legion’s 
program to aid the physically handicapped, 
Resolution 396 was adopted by the 39th na- 
tional convention to authorize and encour- 
age the national economic commission to 
recommend to the national commander the 
granting of national citations to outstanding 
and deserving employers for their efforts to 
employ the physically handicapped. 

Because of the outstanding and significant 
contribution by Pan American World Air- 
ways System to the employment of the 
physically handicapped through the adop- 
tion of progressive employment policies and 
through its recreational programs the 39th 
national convention of the American Le- 
gion has authorized me to present this first 
national citation to Pan American. 

It is particularly fitting that Pan Ameri- 
can’s president, Juan Trippe, chose as his 
personal representative, John Woodbridge, to 
accept this award. As Pan American’s comp- 
troller, John Woodbridge has guided the 
organization’s. general accounting office in 
promoting this worthy program enabling in- 
telligent disabled personnel to perform in- 
teresting duties with this great worldwide 
airways system. 

Associated with Pan American Airways 
since 1929, John Woodbridge has devoted 
himself to the development of this successful 
program. He has been responsible for the 
well-known Pan Am Jets and for arrang- 
ing to have Pan American teams participat- 
ing in the annual Paralympics which you 
have seen here tonight. 

It is with great pleasure that I present this 
plaque to Pan American World Airways. 


In accepting the award Mr. Wood- 
bridge said: 

In receiving this citation from your noble 
organization, with heartfelt thanks, I want 
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ployee. Nature has a way of compensating 
structural failure with additional mental 
ability. Further, these employees generally 
are steady workers, not given to frequent 
change of job but desirous of continuity of 
joy. 
emPnnloyment of the disabled ts thus not a 
one-way street, beneficial only to the em- 
loyee, but is also valuable to those employers 
Sno have become aware of this excellent 


‘ source of talent. 


When this refreshing concept is augmented 
by programs for supplying the disabled em- 
ployees with incentives for living and for 
disregard of their afflictions, the divine 
sparks of hope and joy of living can be re- 
kindled within those in despair, resulting in 
a truly practical contribution to our country, 
the finest of all, the United States of America. 





News for Farmer Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, my attention has been called. to a 
publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, News for 
Farmer Cooperatives. It is a 20-page, 
slick-paper, monthly magazine, whose 
contents are devoted to the praise and 
promotion of nontaxpaying cooperative 
corporations. It appears to be mailed 
free, under the USDA frank, and it must 
have been published for a long time, 
since the present volume is No. 24. 

Mr. Speaker, every activity of our Gov- 
ernment is paid for by the taxpayers. 
That includes the USDA’s publication 
costs of News for Farmer Cooperatives 
and the Post Office Department’s costs 
for its free distribution. In other words, 
taxpaying businesses are paying the bills 
for the publication and distribution of a 
costly Government magazine whose sole 
purpose is to promote a ruthlessly com- 
petitive cooperative system of business 
which pays no taxes even for its own 
aggrandizement. 

On numerous occasions I have ex- 
pressed to the House my indignation 
that cooperatives are permitted to en- 
gage in highly profitable business activi- 
ties without paying the Federal income 
tax on earnings that competitive com- 
panies are required to pay. 

I have a bill now before the House 
proposing a formula that would correct 
the inequity to a considerable measure, 


: but unfortunately neither the Ways and 


Means Committee nor the Treasury De- 
Partment has shown sufficient interest 
in the problem to do anything about it in 
the nearly 6 months of this session that 
have already passed. The bill is H. R. 
4265; it has won the approval of busi- 
hessmen everywhere and farmer mem- 
bers of cooperatives like it because it 
Proposes to give to them a credit against 
their individual imcome taxes. Its 
adoption by the Congress would at least 
make the co-ops pay some part of the 
cost of News for Farmer Cooperatives. 
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A recent letter, addressed to the Post- 
master General by an Ohio farmer, is 
very much in point. I offer it for the 
interest and consideration of my col- 
leagues; ‘ 

‘ FREEDOM ACREs, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, April 26, 1957. 
The Honorable ArtHuUR SUMMERFIELD, 

Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD: The controversy 
arising out of your order of April 5 reminds 
me that for some months I have been in- 
tending to write you on the matter of the 
Post Office being in several phases of busi- 
ness that rightfully should be handled by 
private enterprise. Needless to say, I have 
always agreed with your recommendation of 
putting the Post Office on a self-supporting 
basis. 

There certainly isn’t any sound or logical 
reason why, after all these years, this govern- 
mental business organization should con- 
tinue-to be subsidized by the taxpayers. 

This recent curtailment of the postal serv- 
ice brought to my mind a speech made in 
Columbus, Ohio, a year or so ago by Mr. 
Leonard Read, president of the Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. I was greatly impressed by 
his statement then, but in light of recent 
developments Mr. Read’s remarks now seem 
even more significant and logical to me. 

In part, Mr. Read said: 

“An example of how men lose faith in 
themselves to get things done has to do with 
the delivery of the mails. If I were to ques- 
tion most people in Columbus as to whether 
or not the Government should deliver mails, 
most of them would reply affirmatively. They 
would do this because the Government has 
preempted this activity—has had a monopoly 
of it for so many decades that entrepreneurs 
have given up thinking about how they 
would do this were it a private venture. 

“Recently I did a little research job and 
discovered that we deliver more pounds of 
milk each day in America than we do mail; 
I next discovered that milk is more perish- 
able than a love letter or a catalog; and, 
third, I found out that we deliver milk more 
economically, promptly, and efficiently than 
we do mail. 

“So I got to wondering why couldn’t pri- 
vate enterprise handle the mails—we handle 
freight and that’s heavier. 

“In any event, we have here an example 
of how man loses faith in himself to do 
things privately competitively, and voluntar- 
Sgt 

We hear much criticism today about the 
size of the budget and waste in Govern- 
ment. As a farmer, who must help support 
the Government by paying taxes, I am as 
deeply concerned as was President Eisen- 
hower when in 1952 he wrote from his 
NATO headquarters in France to a friend 
in the United States, “Excessive spending in 
the long run can be as dangerous to our 
way of life as external threats.” 

I have before.me two publications which 
are not only printed at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, but also sent through the mails— 
postage free. One is titled “News for Farmer 
Cooperatives” put out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the other 
one is titled “Federal Credit Unions” and is 
published by the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Since 
both of these publications have a single 
purpose—of further promoting the expan- 
sion of tax-exempt organizations I strongly 
urge that further use of taxpayers’ money 
to print and distribute these publications be 
discontinued. 

It seems incongruous to say the least that 
the United States Government, which has 
the largest budget in. history and which 
money for this budget must be supplied by 
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the taxpayers, would use taxpayers’ funds to 
help promote a form of business which does 
not pay Federal income taxes and, thus, in- 
creases the tax load on those that do—to 
say nothing of the unfair competitive ad- 
vantages. 
Any comments you may wish to make re- 
garding these remarks will be appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
PEARSON L. LINN. 


I may add, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Linn has received no reply from General 
Summerfield. 





Excerpts From Address of Brooks Hays 
at Walter F. George School of Law, 
Mercer University, November 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I include 
a speech made by our colleague, Hon. 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, at the Walter 
F. George School of Law, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Ga., on November 1, 
1957: 


This historic university acclaimed through- 
out the Southern Baptist convention terri- 
tory has honored me greatly in asking me 
to speak on Law Day. For many reasons the 
invitation brought me much pleasure, 
Georgia Baptists have been unusually hos- 
pitable to me over a long period, and the 
State itself has a special place in my affec- 
tions. Long before my election to Congress 
I had occasion to visit Georgia in the course 
of my work as an Official of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and I acquired an 
appreciation of the culture, its history and 
its claim to leadership. It is a theme I 
enjoy pursuing, but it would be carrying 
owls to Athens to dwell upon the story of the 
State’s progress and the opportunity now 
afforded you for an inspiring new role in the 
region’s life. ‘ 

I am glad to come to the district repre- 
sented by one of our Nation’s most distin- 
guished Congressmen, my longtime and be- 
loved friend, CaRL VINSON, whose effective- 
ness, and devotion as a public servant are 
universally recognized. And this visit revives 
stirring memories of a friendship I valued 
and of a career which has inspired all who 
were privileged to serve in the Congress with 
that preeminent Georgia statesman whose 
name your law school bears. The ennobling 
influence of Walter George will live on. 

I want to talk to the law students today 
out of my own experience as a legislator and 
a politician who believes that a knowledge 
of thé law is a great aid and often an indis- 
pensable adjunct in the public service. I 
wish to speak of our tasks as citizens with 
the special mission of bearing Christian prin- 
ciples into the arena of political conflict. I 
believe an appropriate caption for this talk 
would be the “Due Process of Lawmaking.” ° 

The phrase “due process of law” is familiar 
to all. It is given sanction in the Constitu- 
tion and it has rich meaning for those whose 
property or liberty or life is in. jeopardy. 
The well-trained and morally disciplined 
lawyer is but fortifying those principles 
which are at the core and center of our 
Christian faith. And in those excursions 
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into political conflict which every lawyer 
must take, though he may never run for 
office, it will be apparent that without the 
guidance and depth of religious instruction 
the techniques of both law and politics may 
be tragically abused. This is a period in 
your lives in which the sacred character of 
the legal profession should be impressed 
upon your mind and heart. The common- 
wealth is one of the Christian’s finest work- 
shops. Without the buttress of Christianity 
modern education would become mere win- 
dow dressing. 

Due process of law is the special guardian- 
ship of lawyers and judges; due process of 
lawmaking belongs to legislators and politi- 
cal leaders. Process itself has value. It 
must be reversed in a democracy. Every 
lawyer learns this pretty early. What a 
shock it would be, having proved, for ex- 
ample, that a defendant had been denied 
his right to a duly impaneled jury of his 
peers to hear a higher court say, “but he was 
obviously guilty anyway.” There is no way 
to assure the innocent of their rights of due 
process but by according those same rights 
to the guilty. 

The due process of lawmaking is also an 
ideal for democratic governments though it 
does not have the prescribed legal forms 
afforded due process of law. I use the term 
‘“lawmaking” in the sense of determining na- 
tional or State policy, and since there are 
formal procedures for treaty making the 
term is broad enough to embrace world law. 
I am speaking, however, not of the technical 
rules for moving a bill through legislative 
bodies, but rather of the democratic proc- 
esses which involve influencing public opin- 
ion and the ultimate expression of that 
opinion in wise and beneficial policies. 


In the atmosphere of a Christian campus 


it should be easy to percieve the role of moral 
leader in the affairs of state. We Baptists 
have a fine tradition. We seek not to dom- 
inate the state but rather to influence it. 
That influence is exerted by sending into 
the struggles for decent government our 
dedicated sons and daughters who believe 
that the service to be rendered there may be 
a Christian service and may bring a satis- 
fying human experience. The lawyer has a 
special gift for this service. He is an ac- 
knowledged leader. He should excel in in- 
terpreting public issues in terms of moral 
value. In modern times he can fill a dual 
role; craftsman in legal affairs, and preceptor 
in political morality. The two may some- 
times appear to be in conflict. The practi- 
tioner of lawmaking may be impeded by the 
lagging views of the electorate. Part of his 
job is to correct this by giving enlighten- 
ment. As one of my colleagues put it: “A 
legislator should be a window as well as-a 
mirror.” He is duty bound to take into ac- 
count and deal sympathetically .with the 
fears and fallacies that beset us mortals. 
At the same time he may be pressured who 
would focus only on moral factors in popular 
policy. Patience here is also required. He 
should avoid contempt for the abstract 
goodness of the moralist. A sense of realism 
should not lead to a grading down of his 
service to levels of ignorance or dullness that 
might characterize some of those he seeks to 
represent. We must not succumb to medioc- 
rity. I have been defeated often enough to 
know that even a majority of the people can 
sometimes be wrong. And perhaps to simu- 
late modesty I should add—elected often 
enough. 

Sir Henry Maine gave us a good adage: 
“Social opinion must be in advance of law 
and the greater or less happiness of the 
people depends upon the narrowness of the 
gulf between them.” Dr. Northrup of Yale 
University had this in mind in distinguish- 
ing between “living law” and “positive law.” 
Living law applies to the community and 
social standards sustained by the customs 
and attitudes of the people; positive law to 
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the decrees of legislatures and courts. The 
two are often identical but occasionally in 
conflict. When in conflict as in the current 
controversy over implementing the Supreme 
Court school decisions of 1954, a difficult 
question is posed for lawyers, moralists, and 
political leaders. 

I refer to the problem of illustrative pur- 
poses; it is far too complex for treatment 
in a single talk. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that out of the Little Rock experiences 
I have gained a new comprehension of the 
magnitude of the problem. It is a tre- 
mendous challenge to our imaginations, our 
vision, our patience, our sense of justice, our 
skill in defending valid sectional viewpoints 
and our ability to dwell in peace with those 
of other sections who do not share our 
views. 

One other point on that theme: I have 
faith in_our capacity to meet that challenge. 
In the State which produced Ben Hill, Henry 
Grady, and other immortals, I know that I 
am in the company of men of like faith. We 
have faith that the “indestructable union of 
indestructable states” may be preserved 
without undue strains; but this will come 
about only if larger numbers of all Ameri- 
cans, North and South, resolve to -explore 
the problem in utmost good will—deter- 
mined that social opinion rather than force 
shall be the basis for change in patterns 
of living. Criticism of court decisions must 
not be construed as defiance. We may sure- 
ly be permitted to seek alterations to na- 
tional policy without being charged with 
disloyalty to constitutional principles. 
Christian, rather than doctrinaire, attitudes 
on both sides will providé the answer, but 
time is an essential element. And the Jef- 
fersonion principle of considering local varia- 
tions in conditions should be embraced in 
the national policy. This coupled with 
situations should be constructive aids in 
getting a fresh start toward national unity 
and racial harmony. 

The ideal of due process of lawmaking can 
be greatly served if all branches of govern- 
ment will re-examine the problem in the 
light of difficulties growing out of edicts re- 
quiring sudden change in age-old customs 
of the people. The South assured by such 
a re-examination that haste and force will 
not prevail should seek to stimulate tnrough- 
out the region those forces of moral fervor 
and racial goodwill which have had our 
support. 

Jeffersonian democracy accentuates local 
determination, but pleads for justice for all 
and would lead every community tq, accord 
basic rights. This is sound governmental 
policy and is a concession to social customs 
which are subject to change. 

I have mentioned the opportunity offered 
the lawyer of playing a dual role. As ad- 
vocate he struggles to achieve fustice for a 
client, and as civic worKtr he undertakes to 
direct public policy for just and righteous 
ends. Primarily though he is a worker—a 
craftsman—not a prophet. On this point 
let him reverently turn to the church to 
relate himself properly to -the source and 
inspiration of true law and to build in his 
own career and in the thinking of the people 
an appreciation of the moral guidance 
which ministers and law school faculties 
supply. This does not imply that our 
ancient opposition to authoritarianism is to 
be diluted, that differences are not to be 
aired. E urge merely that an effort be made 
to channel the church influence into the 
processes of government and that firm 
though flexible partnership between lawyer 
ahd Christian minister be used for perfect- 
ing human society. When Paul suggested 
to the Ephesians that we “speak the truth 
in love,” he was giving wise counsel for all 
of us. 

The Baptist influence in the South is per- 
haps greatest of any religious organization— 
not because we are more virtuous or sensi- 
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tive than other Christians, but we are more 
numerous. And in the Nation as a whole 
we have forums which can be properly useq 
for relieving tensions and presenting the 
truth. This is a part of the service of recon. 
ciliation that the Nation needs. ' 





Keenote $ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include copy of my week- 
ly newsletter, Keenotes, which was re- 


leased today: 
KEENOTES 


(By Representative ExmasBern Kee, of West 
Virginia) 

The Russian sputniks have focused na- 
tional attention on education in the United 
States. 

Is our present educational system adequate 
for the space age? Can we, with existing 
facilities, meet the challenge of the Rus- 
sians? What sort of educational program 
must be undertaken? What is the role of 
the Federal Government? 

These are just a few of the questions to 
which Congress must address itself in the 
coming months. The answers we come up 
with could well mean the difference between 
continued United States superiority in 
science and technology—and weapons—and 
falling behind the Russians. 

Numerous proposals have been advanced 
for meeting the challenge. President Eisen- 
hower has proposed federally financed schol- 
arships for outstanding science students who 
are unable to pursue their higher education 
without help. Other proposals include: 
Strengthening of the public-school system 
from top to bottom; Federal aid for con- 
struction of school rooms, help in raising 
teachers’ salaries; a drastic revision of school 
curriculums to place more emphasis on 
science and related subjects. 

Russia is now turning out more trained 
scientists and technical people than the 
United States. Because of the nature of its 
Government, Russia can concentrate money 
and attention on science education more 
easily than we can. Education in this coun- 
try is primarily the responsibility of local 
government. No one wants Federal control; 
in the long run that would destroy, not help, 
free education. 

One thing must be kept in mind: Scien- 
tists cannot be trained overnight. It seems 
obvious, then, that we must develop plans 
that (1) will be of maximum help immedi- 
ately, and (2) will strengthen the educa- 
tional system for the long struggle ahead. 

Secondary schools have not placed suffi- 
cient emphasis on science. Twenty-three per- 
cent of the Nation’s high schools offer neither 
physics, chemistry or geometry. Many teach- 
ers, ON an emergency basis, have less than 
minimum training. 

The first need is to more and better 
high school’ students science. Better 
teachers, who can stimulate youthful curi- 
osity and interest, are the crux of this par- 
ticular problem. : 

The National Science Foundation, a Gov- 
ernment agency, is trying to fill this need by 


financing summer refresher courses at col- 
leges and universities for high school science 
and mathematics teachers, enabling them to 


learn about new scientific developments and 
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new teaching methods. This is a sound, 
tical approach and I hope the program 
can be expanded. 

Scholarships can fill a definite need. Tal- 
ented students without funds should be given 
the advantage of higher education. Other- 
wise, it would be a terrible waste of human 
resources. 

Also, we must assure the Armed Forces 
and other Government agencies access to 
trained scientists. Primarily to meet this 
need, I have proposed setting-up a United 
States Academy of Science, patterned after 
the great service schools. Graduates would 
agree to serve, after graduation, for 5 years 
with the Armed Forces or with a Government 
agency working directly in the science field. 

This is a new, bold idea. The bill, as now 
written, is certainly not perfect. It was 
offered in legislative form to stimulate think- 
ing about the problem, to attract comments 
and suggestions. This concept, long range 
in nature, offers hope of meeting what will be 
a critical need in the future. 

It has been said, and rightly, that educa- 
tion is everybody’s business. I hope the 
readers of Keenotes will let me have their 
ideas about what should and must be done, 
both immediately and for the years ahead. 





Johnson Bill Has Best Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the opening day of this session, my dis- 
tinguished colleague and friend from 





Wisconsin, Mr. LEsTER R. JOHNSON, in-- 


troduced an emergency bill to prevent 
Agriculture Secretary Benson from low- 
ering dairy price supports on April 1, 
1958, to 75 percent of parity. I sup- 
ported Congressman JOHNSON by spon- 
soring a like measure, believing that the 
primary consideration, as we deal with 
farm legislation in this session, should 
be, first of all, to stop the Secretary’s 
price-cutting action and then, to con- 
sider legislation dealing with an overall 
farm program. The wisdom of Mr. 
JOHNSON’s move was borne out this week 
with the President’s farm message to 
Congress calling for even lower price 
supports on milk and other commodities, 
which both Mr. Jonnson and I strongly 
Oppose. For the Recorp I would like to 
insert at this point the following edito- 
rial from the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
News, which deals with the Johnson 
emergency stopgap bill. 
JOHNSON Brit Has Best CHANCE 

. . True to their promises, dairy State legisla- 

tors introduced a host of bills when Congress 
reconvened last week’ to set aside the Benson 
dairy price supports slash. 

It appears to us that Congressman LEsTER 
JoHNson has taken the soundest approach 
to the immediate problem. In offering an 
emergency bill to prevent Benson from mak- 
ing a cut in supports next April, JoHNson 
has emphasized that he seeks to hold the 
line so that a new dairy program can be con- 
sidered “without the stress and hardship that 
reduced prices by the Secretary will bring.” 


Congressman JoHNsON may be criticized - 
for not joining other lawmakers at this time - 


in seeking higher support levels, but the 
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reasons he offers for choosing the $3.25 per 
hundredweight level are good ones. Here is 
how he explains his stand: 

“Our problem in Congress is to try to get a 
bill through forestalling this action and this 
will take a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress in addition to the signature of the 
President. Knowing the temper of Congress 
and the President, it is my belief that I 
could not get a bill through Congress giving 
the. dairy farmer 100 percent of parity, 90 
percent of parity, or any increase in parity 
at this time, under the present administra- 
tion. So I am trying to do the best thing— 
hold .the line. 

“I believe I should gain bipartisan support 
on this move. Wouldn’t farmers prefer to 
have the price they are now getting than to 
have it cut to 75 percent of parity? 

“While there is no doubt the farmer de- 
serves 100 percent of parity, this is not the 
question we face. The question we face is 
whether or not we should accept a cut from 
$3.25 a hundred for milk to $3.02 a hundred. 
I am attempting to prevent that cut.” 





Impetus Given to Plans for Federal Aid 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial, Im- 
petus Given to Plans for Federal Aid to 
Education, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 9, 1958, issue of the Leitchfield 
Gazette of Leitchfield, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Impetus GIVEN TO PLANS FOR FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 


Federal aid to education legislation, which 
has been side-stepped by Congress for the 
Past few sessions, appears certain to be high 
on the list for action now as a result of the 
obvious success of Russia in developing and 
using intelligence to advantage. The storm 
of pyotest over what has been called a Com- 
munist victory in the field of applied science 
assures liberal use of Federal funds to stimu- 
late the development of learning, with em- 
phasis upon science and encouraging science 
students. 

Because this is a democracy, most of the 
Federal funds will be scattered without the 
concentration upon specialization that has 
made certain aspects of the Russian system™~ 
so. successful, In this country, dullards who 
are unable to grasp the equivalent of a 
forth-grade education often are graduated 
from high school and May even try college 
work. This is the result of a system that 
encourages teachers to promote pupils, even 
though the pupils have not mastered the 
work, on the principle that it is easier than 
retarding the child and keeps parents satis- 
fied. There also is the point that if a pupil 
cannot do the work in a grade in 1 year, 
he can never do it, so there is no point in 
having him do it over, and as his parents 
pay taxes the same as others, the child is 
entitled to what ig offered, no more and 
no less. 

Reportedly, in the Russian system of edu- 
cation, as well as in some European coun- 
tries, time is not wasted upon those pupils 
not able to master average tests. They are 
weeded out and trained in some trade which 
does not require too much thinking and 
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takes little instruction time. ‘Youth with 
special aptitudes are classified according to 
ability, while the most promising are given 
special attention. : 

It is noted that such a system would not 
work in this.country where thinking is in- 
clined toward the belief that all men are 
equal and should have equal opportunity. 
There is widespread opinion that there is 
not too much difference between a person of 
average ability and a genius, but the time 
has arrived to stress greater recognition for 
persons of superior ability and encourage 
them to use those abilities to the common 
advantage. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13,1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following newslet- 
ter of January 18, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER) 

The budget, a 5-pound, 1,400-page mon- 
strosity, a maze of detailed figures, outlines 
the $73.9 billion planned expenditures ($421 
per United States person) and $74.4 billion 
hoped-for receipts (income tax, individual 
$3814 billion, corporate $2014 billion, excise 
$9.3 billion, and others $6.2 billion) for fiscal 
1959 (July 1958-July 1959). It is a “have 
your cake and eat it’? budget, little, if any, 
belt tightening. In the face of increased 
military expenses, there’s little cutting back 
elsewhere. 

Som basic anxious help to give perspective 
to budget study. (1) United States debt is 
$1,582 per person, and yearly tax $432 (West 
Europe citizens by comparison, $285 and 
$114 respectively; (2) $74 billion is really 
$44 billion of 1940 dollars; (3) the basic 
yardstick is the national good, not local or 
personal aggrandizement; (4) waste and in- 
efficiency must be sought out and elimi- 
nated; (5) 1957 budget lessons—(a) people 
are demanding too much Federal help; (b) 
Congress can’t or won’t economize; (c) the 
Executive won’t provide continuing vigorous 
leadership in cutting expenditures; (6) 
population growth puts a strain on local 
and State services (schools, utilities, ete.) 
not Federal, so population growth doesn’t 
require the same percentage of increased 
Federal services; (7) budget growth that ab- 
sorbs all tax income (instead of some debt 
reduction and a tax cut) limits the Nation’s 
maximum economic growth and stability; 
(8) Government must resist pressure groups 
(many national organizations even now are 
demanding of Congress billions more for 
their specific interests). 

To cut the budget: (a) With 63 percent 
for defense, 25 percent for a fixed program 
set by existing legislation, there only re- 
mains 12 percent wherein small savings may 
be made, unless the big existing programs 
are reevaluated, streamlined, and cut, (here 
again waste and inefficiency revealed); (b) 
specific areas for budget reduction: No new 
programs (for example, aid to education); 
reduce existing programs; get Government 
out of business operation (thousands of 
them); sell Government surplus property 
(plants, equipment, property); effect Hoover 
Commission economies by legislation (170 
bills now pigeonholed by Democrat leader- 
ship); reduce foreign aid; reduce public 
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works (no new projects just now); reduce or 
eliminate Federal public housing, power, and 
reclamation; streamline the military (unified 
supply, etc.); reduce farm supports, elimi- 
nate soil bank; reduce non-service-connected 
veteran aid; reduce or eliminate subsidies 
to industries—housing, aircraft, etc.; reduce 
State grants-in-aid. 

The 1959 budget puts national security 
first, costing $46,336 million. Over half the 
weapon expenditures are for total new weap- 
ons and 90 percent of missile costs are for 
new missiles (since 1955). Research since 
1955 will total $20 billion in 4 years. Mutual 
security, the military and economic aid for 
allies, costs $3 billion, while other foreign aid 
totals roughly another billion. The Atomic 
Energy Commission gets $2.5 billion more. 
The Export-Import Bank gets another $2 
billion (new obligational authority). Then 
labor and welfare, $3.6 billion; commerce and 
housing, $1.6 billion; veterans, $5 billion; 
agriculture, $4.6 billion; natural resources, 
$1.5 billion; debt interest, $7.8 billion; Gen- 
eral Government, $1.4 billion; split up the 
rest—something for everyone. 

Bright spots: (1) A balanced budget is 
possible; (2) sound fiscal suggestions include 
adequate interest rates for money, Govern- 
ment service charges where special benefit is 
enjoyed, and some grants-in-aid and Fed- 
eral programs shifted to the States; (3) pro- 
grams which could be expanded or initiated 
are held in check. 

Disappointments, dangers, and dilemmas: 
(1) No tax or debt cut in sight, maybe defict 
financing; (2) the cash budget expenditures 
will actually be $87 billion or more (includes 
outside budget items like highways, social 
security, etc.); (3) Federal contingent lia- 
bilities go up—loans and guaranties to $79.5 
billion, civil service retirement fund to $18 
billion, social-security commitments to $200 
billion or $?; (4) Government loans will be 
made (Export-Import, small business, and 
others) when private loans can’t be ob- 
tained (is this fiscally sound, morally right, 
or constitutional?); (5) Federal pay increases 
may go even beyond budget figures when 
politics enters (another $500 million). 

In conclusion, to me the budget is bitterly 
disappointing. I fail to find the hard- 
headed realism of earlier Americans who with 
guts have faced up to situation, fought war 
and adversity, carved out a nation, and de- 
feated all comers. Yes; we’re in an economic 
offensive, all right; but it isn’t Russia we’re 
fighting, Just ourselves, our own greed and 
shortsighted complacency. Pressure groups 
demand Federal aid. We are doing the po- 
litical thing, trying to please everyone. It 
is a political budget, something for every- 
one, business as usual. And many critics 
want to spend more, not less—almost with- 
out regard for our national security. Again, 
are the Communists succeeding in their goal 
of spending the United States in bankruptcy? 
Where now are the economy-minded citi- 
zens? We can and we must economize. 





Rhubarb Regiment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial in the 
January 9, 1958, issue of the Lynden 
Tribune, a weekly newspaper that has 
refiected public opinion throughout its 
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69 years of service to Whatcom County 
in my district: 
“RHUBARB REGIMENT” Ripes AGAIN 


The “rhubarb regiment” and the “goose- 
berry guard” are on the mach again. 

Sourball Senators and chronic bellyachers 
are again flooding the Nation with com- 
plaints and criticism of Uncle Sam’s mili- 
tary preparations. While the Russians have 
developed some outstanding new uses for 
atomic energy, the United States and its 
allies haven’t been exactly slumbering. New 
atomic submarines, bombers and intercon- 
tinental ballistics missiles are in readiness 
should this Nation be drawn into a third 
world war. 

In an_gjection year voters may expect to be 
barraged with baloney and bitter reports 
from candidates seeking publicity attaching 
their names with shocking headlines. 

Certainly such improvements as uniform 
of the armed forces under a single com- 
mand, and expediting of the manufacture 
of new weapons are vitally neded. Mean- 
while, Americans should not be reduced to 
panic by the “rhubarb regiment” and the 
“gooseberry guard” and their sour tears. 





Dairy Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a radio 
report made to the residents of the 11th 
Congressional District of Michigan on 
January 17, 1958. 

The report follows: . 

I would like to discuss with you the new 
dairy stabilization bill which I have just 
introduced. 

As you know, the dairy price supports are 
set by the Agricultural Act of 1949. It was 
signed into law by President Truman and has 
not been changed, insofar as dairy prices are 
concerned, since its enactment. Under that 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture is required 
to support dairy prices at 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, to assure an adequate supply. As 
we all know, there has been a dairy surplus 
for about 5 years. In a long-delayed action, 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced De- 
cember 18 that price supports would be 
dropped from 83 to 75 percent of parity 
April 1, the beginning of the next dairy 
marketing year. 

While I cannot question the Secretary’s 
legal obligation to take this action, I do 
vigorously oppose his negative attitude in 
not coming forth with positive endorsement 
of a new and ed program to replace 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. For this omis- 
sion there is positively no excuse whatsoever. 

Over 2 years ago I reported to you that 
the present price-support program was in- 
adequate and loaded with danger for dairy 
farmers. I asked at that time for a new 
program that would not be subject to politi- 
cal manipulation; a program which dairy 
farmers themselves could manage; a program 

solid, 
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and perfect a final dairy bill which 


could support. I regret that it has tae’ 


so long for them to reach agreement. On 
the other hand, it was hopeless to get a bill 
through Congress ‘until farm organizations 
were of one mind. The opposition of even 
one farm organization is almost enough to 
kill a bill fighting its way through the legis- 
lative mill. 

Final farm organization approval was won 
the second week in January. It carries the 
full endorsement of the following nationa} 
farm organizations: The National Grange, the 
National Milk Producers Federation (of 
which the Michigan Milk Producers 
tion is a member), the National Farmers 
Union, and the National Conference of Com. 
modity Organizations. While the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has not taken 
formal action on the bill it is significant 
that a Midwest Dairy Conference of Farm 
Bureaus, meeting in Madison, Wis., recently, 
endorsed the desirable features of a self-heip 
bill. The Michigan Farm Bureau was 1 of 
the 9 States represented by delegates at the 
conference. 

The bill is drafted and I, with many other 
Representatives and Senators from both sides 
of the aisle—Republicans and Democrats— 
have sponsored this long-needed legislation, 
The battle is far from won but I can assure 
you that the prospects have never been better 
for economic equity for dairy farmers in a 
peacetime economy. Dairy prices, if this bill 
is passed, will assure you as dairy farmers a 
net increase from 61 cents to 76 cents more 
per hundred for your milk than will the 
prices under 75 percent of parity. 

Now I call on the Secretary of Agriculture 
to take a constructive look at the work of 
farm organizations in drafting this bill with 
the help of those of usin Congress. It merits 
his support. Further with the bill under 
consideration he should extend present price 
supports until the Congress has had an op- 
portunity to act and dairy farmers have had 
an opportunity to vote on the new peacetime 
dairy program, 





Postal Rates Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, one of | 


the pressing items of business to come 
before the present session of Congress is 
the matter of increased postal rates. 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation 
in his annual budget message deserves 
serious study. In this connection I in- 
vite the Members of the House to con- 
sider the cogent analysis of this problem 
which appeared in the Warren Tribune 


papers of my district. 
The editorial follows: 
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Now, Mr. Eisenhower renews his suggestion 
for the postal rate raises he has asked pre- 
viously and has supplemented them with the 
for 5-cent out of city rate. 

And he says if the out of town letter rate 
fsn’t boosted to 5 cents, along with other 

, the budget will be thrown out of 


Even so, Congress may not be impressed. 
The legislators have beem adamant about 
rate increases, apparently for political 
reasons. They have preferred to leave the 
=yates unchanged and every year pass a large 
deficiency appropriation to make up the Post 
Office Department shortage, which amounts 
to nothing more than @ subsidy. 
That hardly is sound practice and is cer- 
tainly difficult to defend. Why shouldn’t the 
office charge enough to pay expenses? 
We believe the American people would prefer 
taking post office policies out of the realm of 
polities and instead operate on sound busi- 


ness principles. 





First Things First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr.DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to 
me that the greatest menace we have to 
confront today is not a fear of Cam- 
munist might but rather that the proph- 
ets of doom may lead us into a state of 
defeatism which will result in our giving 
up without firing a shot. 

This Nation is incomparably stronger: 
than it has ever been, and one source of 
our strength rests in the great American 
who now occupies the White House. An- 
other source of our strength lies in the 
freedom which permits his detractors to 
assail him with impunity. And still an- 
other source of strength lies. in our re- 
liance on that higher power which is 
also available to the Communists but 
which they refuse to use. 

In the letters-to-the-editor column in 
the January 17 issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer appear 2 statements, 1 by a 
former Governor of Pennsylvania and 
the other by a God-fearing mother, 
which I think are worthy of being 
—- the attention of my colleagues 
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tion. Loving my country I could not belong 
to a party with such a leader. 
Gerorce H. EaRLe, 
Former Governor of Pennsylvania. 


AWESOME EXHIBITION 


To the Eprror oF THE INQUIRER: 

-I couldn’t wait to get a typewriter this 
morning to congratulate you for your most 
timely editorial, An Awesome Exhibition of 
Conceit. It has been long overdue. 

The day President Eisenhower took the 
oath of office, his first act was to commit 
our Nation to Almighty God. As the mother 
of four grown sons, at that moment a heavy 
load which I had carried on my heart fell 
away and has never returned. Every night 
since, I have thanked God that we have at 
the helm of our Ship of State the calm, 
collected, intelligent Christian gentleman we 
have. 

The God who guides the destinies of all 
nations is greater in power than all the 
dictators, scientists, and knowledge Russia 
can produce. The spectacle of all these poli- 
ticians and scientists and pseudo-intellects 
running in circles and fear is disgusting, and 
is surely giving the’ Communist world a great 
big laugh. We do not know what tomorrow 
holds, but we do know who holds tomorrow. 
So we'll string along with Ike and watch 
him grow and grow in stature while the “little 
man from Independence” grows littler and 
hittler and littler. 

Mrs. H. D. Gray. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 14. 





Protection of Small Industries of West 
Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues house concurrent reso- 
lution regularly adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of West Virginia on 
January 15, 1958. 

The resolution follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 3—Memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to take action so as to afford protection 
to certain small industries of West Vir- 
ginia 

(By Mr. Craig and Mr. Frazer) 

Whereas West Virginia manufacturers of 
pottery, glass, ceramics, clothespins, and 
numerous other small industries are com- 
pleting constantly with imports of foreign 
commodities; and 

Whereas said foreign commodities, be- 
cause of the low cost of foreign labor and 
the use of inferior material, are sold at such 
low prices that aforesaid West Virginia 
manufacturers are unable to compete with 
them without some means of protection; 
and 7 

Whereas the import of said foreign com- 


Whereas the present inffux of foreign 
commodities is causing irreparable damage 
to the aforesaid small industries and can 
only result in their eventually being driven 
out of business, which would foster in- 
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creased and widespread unemployment in 
West Virginia; Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates: (the 
senate concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby re- 
quested to take immediate action to afford 
relief and protection to the aforesaid: small 
industries of West Virginia, through regula- 
tion by tariffs and through such other 
means as are available to the Congress for 
the accomplishment of said end; and be it 
further 

Resolved; That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to forward attested copies 
of this concurrent resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each member of the West Virginia 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Given under my hand, this the 15th day 
of January 1958. 

C. A. BLANKENSHIP, 
Clerk, West Virginia House of Delegates. 





Hon. Overton Brooks, of Louisiana 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take par- 
ticular pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives an announcement from 
the national headquarters of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 

In this statement it is pointed out that 
our outstanding colleague, Hon. OvVERTON 
Brooks, of Louisiana, was selected to re- 
ceive and on December 6, 1957, was 
awarded a distinguished-service citation, 
the highest award which can be given by 
the Reserve Officers Association. Each 
of us, I am sure, will agree that this is a 
richly deserved honor. 

The statement follows: 

Representative OVERTON Brooks, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, author of the epochal Magna 
Carta for the Nation’s citizen-reservists, 
has been selected to receive the distin- 
guished-service citation by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 

This rarely bestowed recognition, ROA’s 
highest award, will go to the Congressman as 
the feature of a gala reception in Mr. Brooxs’ 
honor at New Orleans International House, 
Friday evening, December 6. 

Brig. Gen. deLesseps S. Morrison, ROA's 
national president, who in civilian life is 
mayor of New Orleans, will be host for the 
affair and will make the presentation. Other 
national officers of RQA, as well as top polit- 
ical and civic figures of Louisiana will be 
among the guests. 

The award was voted by ROA’s national 
awards board in a unanimous action last 
week. Less than a dozen have been given 
this recognition by ROA. 

In ‘announcing the citation to the dean 
of Louisiana’s House delegation and the rank- 
ing member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, General Morrison said, the Na- 
tion is indebted to this great American for 
his resolute courage in effectively sponsoring 
legislation insuring our national security. 

General Morrison pointed out that Repre- 
sentative Brooxs, as chairman of the com- 
mittee handling all Reserve matters, had 

many news laws which have pro- 
duced the strongest and most effective Re- 
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serve Force this Nation has ever had. He 
cifed the Reserve Retirement Act, the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act, the Readjustment Pay 
Act, the Reserve Facilities Act, and other 
measures designed to encourage citizen-re- 
servists participation in the training pro- 
gram. General Morrison said: 

“The Brooks bill, known also as the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 but more signifi- 
cantly as the Magna Carta for the Reserves, 
represented probably his greatest achieve- 
ment because he cut through confusion and 
evasive opposition to convince the Congress 
the citizen-reservist merits a clear under- 
standing of his duty as well as his rights. 

“Those who understand the significance of 
this Magna Carta know the courage, the 
resolution, the energy, and the vision re- 
quired of OveRTON Brooks who applied him- 
self to the high principles of this needed 
reform until if became the law of the land.” 

General Morrison said “OVERTON BROOKS 
has not been satisfied merely to see the 
rights of the reservists spelled out, their 
duty to their country clearly defined, and 
certain benefits specified. 

“He also envisioned the great need for a 
more powerful Reserve Force, given modern 
training, and prepared to fight to preserve 
our liberties and he gave the Nation the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955.” 

That action evisions a Ready and Standby 
Reserve of nearly 5 million in supporting of 
the standing force, he pointed out. 

General Morrison emphasized that Mr. 
Brooks “is never one to rest upon Mis laurels, 
no matter how substantial they may have 
been. 

“He is today engaged in a congressional in- 
quiry of the recent release of hundreds of 
reservists, who may be essential to our se- 
curity and in whose training many millions 
of taxpayers dollars have been invested. 

“He also is directing a comprehensive, 
searching review of the entire Reserve: pro- 
gram to the end that modern requirements 
may be met in all respects. If we are any 
judge of character, whatever flaws exist in 
the Reserve program will be fearlessly ex- 
posed by the Brooks committee and correc- 
tive action taken during the next session of 
Congress.” 

General Morrison said the ROA is in thor- 
ough accord with the Brooxs’ philosophy 
that “highest standards must be applied to 
the Reserves, and most rigid requirements 
must. be met by every Reserve Officer and 
Reserve unit.” 





Europe Thinks We Will Forge Ahead 


oe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20,1958 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the- 


Recorp, I include herewith an editorial, 
Europe Thinks We Will Forge Ahead, 
which appeared in the January 9, 1958, 
issue of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Evurore THINKS We Wit. Force AHEAD 

In this day of propaganda of all sorts, 
waged as a built-in part of the cold war in 
which our country and the world is engaged, 
there are people who rate propaganda, much 
as radio and TV programs are rated by sam- 
pling agencies. Some of these rating people 
get to be skilled at the job, so much so that 
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a lot of programs—propaganda and other- 
wise—stand or fall on their findings. 
An organization of the sort is world poll, 


which has been studying the propaganda ef- 


fect of Russia’s sputniks upon the peoples of 
the world. The findings are not favorable to 
our side in the propaganda war, but are about 
what we could expect. They go like this: 

The launchings of sputniks were one of the 
most widely known events of our age. In 
Europe an amazing 9 out of 10 people knew 
of the satellites and knew that they were 
launched by Russia. Ordinarily, at least 25 
percent of the population of a country can 
be counted on to know absolutely nothing 
about the most highly publicized event. 

By contrast, World Poll found that in Nor- 
way 97 percent of the people knew of the 
Russian satellites. In France, 96 percent 
knew about it; in Austria 93 percent; in 
Belgium 93 percent; in Germany 91 percent; 


“in Italy 89 percent; in Canada 83 percent; in 


Japan 79 percent; in Britain 74 percent. 
And so it went, to a low of 57 percent which 
World Poll found in Brazil. 

This sounds like the Russians scored quite 
a@ propaganda victory—which admittedly they 
did. However, the news is not all bad, for 
the public-opinion samplers "wha work for 
World Poll found heartening expressions of 
confidence in the ability of the United States 
to recover the advantage lost to Russia in 
this particular field. The following finding 
is noteworthy and highly encouraging: 

The highest percentage expressing the con- 
viction that Russia is generally ahead of the 
United States in scientific development was 
the 31 percent found among the people of 
our ally, Britain. 

The feeling was high in the other nations 
that Russia was ahead only in satellite de- 
velopment, and that the value of this was 
mostly in the field of propaganda. 

Looking the situation over, it becomes 
clear that the crafty Russians, who work day 
and night at waging cold war, doped out 
in advance the popular appeal of a man- 
made moon, then went all-out to put one 
into space before Uncle Sam and thus 
astonish the world. 

At the same time it is questionable if the 
Russians will derive any long-range benefits 
from the launchings. In fact, the sputniks 
‘Dave jolted the people of our country as they 
have not been jolted since Pearl Harbor. It 
may turn out—and we think it will—that 
our country’s determination to regain the 
lead in the field of science may show Russia 
in the months and years ahead that their 
victory with the sputniks was a very doubt- 
ful one indeed. 

It is encouraging to reflect upon this, what 
with the wailing and caterwauling and 
gnashing of teeth in-which some of our 


synidicated seers and know-it-alls are in-. 


dulging so freely these days. 





The Late Honorable Dedley A. White 
—— 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
pleasure to have known our 
colleague, Dudley White, suid tile feniity 
all during his service here, and that 
Ge ee eee 

Mr. White was an exceptional man in 
Many, many ways. He had an enormous 
capacity for work. He was clear and ac- 
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1 
curate in his thinkifg. He 
clination to espouse or go sie we : 
cause that he did not believe in 109 per~ - 
cent. ” 
His service in the Congress was ‘re 


standing. The years that he spent oe 
were marked by hard work and 
service to his district and country, He 
was very diligent in all his duties; at. 
tended all the sessions and took a keen 
interest in all congressional activities — 

To his family I want to offer my i 
heartfelt sympathy and understanding ‘i 
in their great loss. 





Nixon Gains With Public as Choice for 
1960 Nomination, Survey Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 10, 1958, the most recent Gallup 
poll was printed in many newspapers 
throughout the United States. The poll 
was conducted on the Vice President, 
RIcHARD M. NIxon, in an effort to de- 
termine whether the Vice President was 
gaining or losing popularity with the 
public. 

Most Americans do not appreciate the 
political sniping currently going on in 
Washington. They expect and are en- 
titled to competent, honest, and fair 
leadership. They like to feel secure, 

Although much political capital has 
been attempted because of sputnik, I be- 
lieve you will agree that the results of 
the poll indicate that Americans use good 
judgment as the true facts are unfolded 
before them. 

I welcome your comments after read- 
ing the results of the poll printed below: 
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Nixon GAINS WITH PUBLIC AS CHOICE FOR IN 
1960 NoMINATION, SuRVEY SHOWS 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J.—Probably no one fn M 
American political life will have attention the f 
focused on him in the way that RicHARD M. tratic 
Nrxown will in the next 2 years. effect 

Is Nixon, currently the top choice ot oP durir 
voters for the 1960 nomination, serio 
losing popularity with the public? wees ducti 
the public’s mental picture image of him velop 
at this time? I 

On the first question, the institute fas con 
periodically made use of one of the mostsel- bers 
sitive attitude scales yet developed to chek torial 
the Vice President’s standing with entitl 
the country. Developed by Dr. Jan & Pres 
director of the affiliated Netherlands I ther . 
tute, the device not only measures farm 
an opinion is favorable or unfavorat The 
also determines with what intensity ’ 
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opinion is held. : 

The latest survey using this scale 
cates that Nitots be has gained in pc 
with the public over the last 2° 
April 1956 he received a favorable vc 
44 percent of the public. Today 51 
think favorably of him. 
¢ At the same time, his unfavo a 
has dropped from 23 percent 2 ro 
Ni anes a 

t is the fact t 


nig: savebuls vote on the scale 
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t in 1956 to 28 percent today. 
he facet wnororati rot haw ftom 

15 enna 

pets agity foday's vote compared with that 
but = ‘recorded in April 1956: 
nere Attitudes toward Nizon 
ed Today |April 1956 
= 3 19 
‘ 30 i 
my ™ ne opinion - 3 
hing Neer navorable ee 13 5 


Highly unfavorable. ..------------ 


ene 

In recent years, psychologists and soci- 

have been concerned about the image 

or mental picture people have of leading 

figures in public life, companies, and institu- 
tions. 


= 


Here are some of the favorable aspects of 
the public's image of NIXON as recorded by 
the institute. 

“Outspoken, squareshooter, fair man, well- 
traveled, young, aggressive, diplomatic, sin- 
cere, conscientious, quick. thinker, nice ap- 
pearing, broad knowledge of world affairs, 
full of vigor, personable, great salesman, 
frankness, good speaker, strong opinions, 
nlakes many friends for the United States 
overseas, working for us colored people, good 
family man, fighter.” 

f And here are some of the unfavorable as- 
pects recorded by the institute: 

“arrogant, another politician, opportunist, 
glad hander, too smooth, too ambitious, Ne- 
gro lover, too young, don’t know much about 
him but just don’t like him.” 

The latest institute survey on GOP candi- 
date standings, in November 1957, showed 
Nixon continuing ahead of Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND as the top choice Republican 
voters for the 1960 nomination. Nixon re- 
eeived 48 percent of their vote to KNOWLAND’S 


12 percent. 5 
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Disengagement in Farming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the flurry of opposition to the adminis- 
twation’s farm program was for political 
effect by a vocal minority. I hope that 
during this session of Congress we can 
Seriously face the problems of overpro- 

and artificial price props and de- 
velop constructive legislative proposals. 
I commend to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress the statesmanlike edi- 
torial of the January 18 Washington Post 
entitled “Disengagement in Farming”: 

President Eisenhower has requested fur- 
ther withdrawal of the Government from 
farm controls and the maintenance of prices. 


Of its acreage reserve plan as well as price 
Supports to bring about the reduced produc- 
tion essential to boost agricultural prices 
anywhere near the Parity level. So it is fall- 
Ing back upon less spectacular measures 
‘Umed at specific problems, with greater re- 
‘qimee on the forces of supply and demand so 

as the farger commercial farms are con- 
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Parity, have contributed to surplus 
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clauses encourage the piling up of new sur- 
pluses as soon as existing surpluses are re- 
duced. If the law of supply and demand is to 
operate as a real regulator of production, 
these impediments will have to be modified. 

The President seems to assume that the 
country’s 2,100,000 commercial farms, which 
produce 90 percent of all the food and fiber 
marketed in this country, can generally take 
care of themselves. The current program 
would help this group largely through mar- 
keting loans, increased movement of farm 
surpluses abroad and stepped-up research 
to encourage greater industrial use of farm 
products. For the other 2,700,000 farmers, 
who have relatively little to sell, aid of a 


quite different type is contemplated. The 


expansion of the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank will be of interest chiefly to mar- 
ginal farmers in this category. Those who 
are producing little for market will be en- 
couraged to place their whole farms in the 
conservation reserve and to find jobs else- 
where. This is a salutary trend, as the 
Committee for Economic Development 
recently pointed out. 

Tne question here is whether the $450 
million requested by the President for the 
conservation reserve is sufficient. Congress 
may well decide to increase this sum and 
to liberalize the terms under which farmers 
may place their land in storage. The De- 
partment of Agriculture may also find it 


desirable to extend to the whole country the 


experimental arrangement under which 
farmers in 4 States may offer their entire 
farms to the soil bank on a bidding basis 
for periods of 5 to 10 years. 

Of special interest also to the small farmer 
who has little to sell is the rural-develop- 
ment program. The President has pledged 
increased emphasis on this effort to train 
farmers for part-time industrial jobs, to 
locate industries in rural areas, to enhance 
efficiency, and to improve water, land, and 
timber resources in backward areas. Cer- 
tainly, much can be done under this program 
to help the lowest income farmers who are 
most in need of assistance. 

Many have already indicated 
their displeasure with the Eisenhower-Ben- 
son program, but there seems to be little 
prospect.of a congressional plan being worked 
out and enacted. In the absence of any 
reasonable alternative. we think Congress 
would be well advised to let the administra- 
tion put its program into effect. The Presi- 
dent’s new requests are a logical extension 
of the policies now being followed. If Con- 
gress can do better, it is, of course, welcome 
to try. But little could be said for leaving 
in effect a law that now satisfies neither the 
executive or legislative branch, 





How To Destroy Jobs for the 
American Workingman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including q timely article 
by Mr. Henry Hazlitt which appeared in 
the January 20 issue of Newsweek: 

How To Destroy Joss 

Our chief economic danger in 1958 is that 
we may get inflation and unemployment at 
the same time. The combinatien would not 
be, as some writers seem to think, some- 
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thing new under the economic sun. The 
combination has occurred frequently in Eu- 
rope and im Latin America. It can occur 
whenever wage rates move upward faster 
than prices, unduly squeezing profit margins. 

The January letter of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York, contains an able analysis 
of the danger. “Only a few months ago,” it 
points out, “spokesmen for organized labor 
were criticizing manufacturers for raising 
prices of their products at a time when sales 
were tending to decline. {Yet] in December, 
when the demand for labor had been weak- 
ening steadily for 4 months, the AFL-CIO 
announced its. determination to press for 
higher wages, shorter hours, and expanded 
fringe benefits in 1958.” 

Such policies, as the bank points out, must 
tend to price union members out of jobs. 
Unless these policies are corrected, the gen- 
eral business downturn now under way will 
be needlessly deepened and prolonged, bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of potential industrial 
output will be lost, and the entire economy 
will suffer—labor most severely of all. 


WAGES AS COSTS 


Yet union spokesmen declare that employ- 
ment is declining not because wages are too 
high but because they are too low. This is 
merely a revival of the old purchasing power 
fallacy—the theory that the reason produc- 
tion and employment are not full at any 
given time is that there is not enough pur- 
chasing power to take the output off the 
market. The bank’s letter argues: 

“An undertsanding of purchasing power 
is impossible without a grasp of the basic 
principle that every portion of the money 
value of every commodity and service pro- 
duced: is income, or purchasing power, to 
someone. Purchasing power is derived from 
output and, in the final analysis, is identical 
with output. It may be consumers’ purchas- 
ing power in the form of personal income. It 
may be business purchasing power in the 
form of net profit after taxes. It may be 
governmental purchasing power in the form 
of tax revenue. * * * It follows that pur- 
chasing power is automatically maintained 
as long as output is maintained. * * * The 
exclusive emphasis upon wages as a source 
of purchasing power is a fallacy fatal to 
clear economic thinking. Wage income is, of 
course, a form of purchasing power, like 
any other type of income. To the managers 
who make business decisions and create jobs, 
however, wages are primarily costs. At a 
time when cost-price relationships are al- 
ready tending to make it unprofitable for 
business concerns to maintain and expand 
operations and thus to create jobs, nothing 
could be more shortsighted than to aggra- 
vate the difficulty by insisting upon a further 
increase in the cost of employment.” 


WAGE RATES VERSUS INCOME 


Though this analysis is correct, there is 
another and perhaps simpler way of pointing 
out the fallacy. The error seems to stem 
largely from a simple confusion between 
hourly wage rates and total wage payments, 
because the word “wages” is loosely used to 
cover both. It is seldom assumed that if a 
manufacturer increases his prices his dollar 
volume of sales will rise in direct proportion. 
In such a case few people confuse a price 
with an income. They recognize that a rise 
in prices, greater than justified by demand, 
will reduce volume Of sales. In the same 
way a rise in hourly wage rates, greater than 
justified by labor’s marginal productivity, 
must reduce employment and prokably re- 
duce total payrolls and purchasing power. 

The Guaranty Trust Co.’s letter ends with 
a@ well-timed warning: 

“Spokesmen for the workingman have 
always been prone to quarrel with the em- 
ployer’s profits. They have never been able 
to reconcile themselves to the fact that those 
profits are really the workingman’s best 
friend. It is the prospect of profits that 
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creates the job, and it is the realization of 
profits that maintains the job. When profits 
are squeezed and demand is faltering, the 
attack (on the employer’s profits) becomes 
a formula for unemployment.” 





Dill Providing Graduated Income Tax for 
Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill today which would provide 
tax revision for all small business con- 
erns whose net income does not exceed 
$100,000. To accomplish this purpose, 
the bill employs a graduated or progres- 
sive tax policy, with the tax rate start- 
ing at 5 percent on the first $5,000 of net 
income and increasing in seven gradu- 
ated stages for successive income 
brackets, with a top rate of 55 percent 
on all net income over $100,000. The 
bill is similar to one introduced by Sen- 
ator SparKMAN, for himself, and Sena- 
tors Hitt, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, NEU- 
BERGER, KENNEDY, and MORSE. 

The present tax laws favor big busi- 
ness and operate to the disadvantage 
of small firms. Small business has been 
caught in a triple squeeze of dispropor- 
tionate taxes, credit shortage, and mo- 
nopoly. As this country gears its de- 
fenses to the requirements of the 
missile age, past experience cautions us 
not to underestimate the significant 
part that our millions of independent 
Small businessmen can play in the over- 
all effort. Added to this, the present 
slump in business activity increases the 
necessity of providing tax relief to this 
vital segment of our economy and thus 
ensuring expanded productivity and en- 
hanced economic opportunity. 

The bill provides that the corporation 
whose income is $100,000 would pay 
about 17 percent less than under pres- 
ent rates; the corporation with a tax- 
able income of $25,000 would pay 40 
percent less; and corporations with an 
income of $5,000 would receive a tax 
cut of some 83 percent. This $5,000 
category embraces about 47 percent of 
all corporations reporting net income. 

Small companies have traditionally 
financed expansion by plowing back 
earnings. As the law stands today, after 
surrendering 50 percent of his profits 
over $25,000, the small-business man has 
proportionately far less than the big 
company to invest in research, cost-cut- 
ting equipment, and plant expansion. 
For most growing companies there 
comes a point at which they have run 
out of available owner savings and the 
funds of friends and relatives. Yet 


these firms are unable to tap the money . 


markets for the credit that is available 
to their larger competitors. Small busi- 
ness in these straits has no choice but 
to place primary reliance on retained 
“earnings which form its only reasonable 
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source of new capital. The tax relief 
provided under the new bill would make 
possible the internal financing vitally 
necessary for the smal business segment 
of our economy. 





Wages and the Public Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 





ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20,1 958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing report of the conference on eco- 
nomic progress, entitled “Wages and the 
Public Interest.” The members of the 
conference were: Thurman Arnold, at- 
torney, former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, judge, United 
States Court of Appeals; William H. 
Davis, attorney, former Director; Office of 
Economic Stabilization; Abraham Fein- 
berg, chairman, Julius Kayser Co.; A. J. 
Hayes, president, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, vice president, AFL— 
CIO; Fred V. Heinkel, president, ‘Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, Inc.; J. M. 
Kaplan, industrialist; Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, economist and attorney, former 
Chairman, President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; O. A. Knight, president, 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, vice 
president, AFL-CIO; Murray D. Lincoln, 
president, Nationwide Mutual Insur- 
ance Co.; Armand May, president, 
American Associated Cos., American 
Factors Co.; James G. Patton, president, 
National Farmers Union; Miles Penny- 


‘backer, president, Voltarc Tubes, Inc.; 


Walter P. Reuther, president, United 
Auto Workers, vice president and mem- 
ber, executive committee, AFL-CIO: 
Marvin Rosenberg, chairman, Cameo 
Curtains, Ince.; Glenn J. Talbot, presi- 
dent, North Dakota Farmers Union; M. 
W. Thatcher, president, National Federal 
Grain Cooperatives. 


Because the complete report is too long 
for inclusion in the Recorp, I am insert- 
ing only chapter I, which is a, summary 
of findings, as follows: 

I. Summary: SPACE MAcHINES, WaGES, AND 
THE AMERICAN Economic Drirt 


This study is not just about wages. It is 
about wages in the framework of our whole 
American economy. And it is about our 
economy in the full view of world events. 
We in the United States must now take this 
full view to survive. 


FULL NATIONAL SECURITY REQUIRES A FULL 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The best expert judgment now is that we 
need at once to enlarge the annual rate of 
our basic national security efforts by several 
billion dollars. But even today, the official 
trend is to scrape along with léss than this, 
on the false ground that we cannot efford 
what is vital. Equally dangerous is the 
trend toward paying for the needed missiles 
and other armaments by shortchanging 
other essential elements in national security. 
These include research and education, high- 
ways and resource development, interna- . 
tional economic cooperation, and a sense of 
economic security and progress at home. 


' less able to afford what we need most. 


January 99 
This study therefore proposes 
once lift-the annual rate of oun kal wen. 


bln 
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domestic public programs upon 
national security, in a broad sense, 
absolutely. The study demonstra i 
if we undertook these changes without tay 
increases, and even with some 

and socially desirable tax reductions 
low-income families, we would still be able 
to balance the Federal budget th 
restoration of full employment and full pro. 
duction. 

But where would the resources come from 
to do all of these needed things at oneg, o 
to do any of them sufficiently, if our whole 
economy continues to move downhill, o 
even stand still? To restore our national 
security, we must therefore restore our whole 
economy. We need at once a well- 
expansion on many fronts to achieve the full 
employment and full production which can 
serve us adequately on all fronts. This 
study defines this needed expansion and hoy 
to achieve it. 

Wage trends are closely related to this 
whole problem. This is because the slow. 
down of our whole economy during the most 
recent years, and the current recession, haye 
occurred because wages and co t 
have not expanded enough to call forth our 
full productive ability even if basic national 
security and other essential programs had 
been adequate. Wage earners and all con- 
sumers would now be willing to make sacri- 
fices, if even full production could not yield 
enough to meet our enlarged national secu. 
rity needs without such sacrifices. Such a 
time could come, and then the remedy would 
be to increase taxes enough to divert enough 
of full production to the things we need 
most. But in recent years and down to fiow, 
the situation has been just the reverse. We 
have been unable to afford enough on any 
front only because we have been weak on ail 
fronts. If wages and consumption were now 
lifted enough to activate our economy fully, 
total employment and production would be- 
come high enough to support the expanded 
national security and other vital domestic 
programs set forth above, to support farm 
restoration and larger business investment, 
and also to provide rising living standards fer 
wage earners and all consumers. The power 
of our economic system to do all of these 
things at once, in proper balance, is the 
great source of our potential superiority over 
the totalitarians. But if the growing de — 
ficiencies in wages and consumption and the 
inadequacies of the public programs even 
now being proposed officially, force the rece — 
sionary etonomy still lower or prevent its 
full expansion, we shall find ourselves still 
















THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE AND ITS MEANING FOR 1 


The sputniks have wrung the admission —& 
from some of our leaders that it might take 
us 10 years to catch up in some areas whet 
we had been assured of our superiority. 54 
more recently, there has been disclosed 
immense 10-percent expansion of the Soviet — 
economy during the past year. Within #e 
next 10 years, the Russians could catch i)” 
with us in the entire economic field. Mt 
situation is even more critical. The 5¢ 
already have enough strength to com 
with us in vital areas on several con 
This strength is being exerted in the 
powerfully effective propaganda, mi 
skilled manpower, and rubles. 

This Soviet challenge is even more 
trating and dangerous than the chalen 
the space machines. Our own econom 
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function overseas. A deepening Amer- 

ity 0 would mean that our repre- 
sentatives at the international council tables 
pe holding a four-card flush., This 

our curent allies. It would make 
pticism among hundreds 
millions of ple who should be our 
. Here a home, further economic 
es could swerve us even further than 
goals imperative for our survival. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC DRIFT 


The recession of today represents a stag- 

waste of our potential strength. Some 

of our key industries are now operating at 

below full capacity. With 

the true level of unemployment above 4 mil- 

lion, we are close to 2 million jobs short. of 

what might be called full employment. Our 

whole productive machinery is now idling 

along at an annual rate more than $32 bil- 
lion short of full production. 

These recessionary trends of today are only 
the latest results of a much longer term and 
more profound drift. Our economy needs to 
grow about 41% percent a year in real terms 
to use our growing resources fully. This 
growth rate was actually exceeded on the 
average during the 6-year period after World 
War II: But during 1953-57 the average 
annua] growth rate in real terms slowed down 
In 1957 we advanced only 
9.1 percent. By fourth quarter 1957 we were 
barely moving forward at best, and may have 
This progressive slowdown 

has, during the past 5 years as a whole, 

caused a loss of more than $78 billion worth 

* of production, and a loss of 84% million man- 
years of job opportunity. These excessive 
losses are why we have been unable to afford 
the national security and domestic programs 
essential to even moderate safety under cur- 
rent world conditions. 

LEADING FROM WEAKNESS INSTEAD OF STRENGTH 


In the face of this alarming deterioration, 
our national policies and psychology have 
been indeed perverse. We have feared that 
wages and living standards were advancing 
beyond our means. 
vanced much too slowly to maintain full em- 
ployment and full production. 
feared that employment and production were 
advancing too fast at an inflationary rate. 
In fact, the growth rate of our economy in 
teal terms (adjusting for price change) has 
first slowed down to a creep, and now come 
practically to a halt. 
policies have not dealt effectively with the 
price inflation which has in part caused &’nd 
in part been caused by this inadequate eco- 
nomic growth. Instead, these national poli- 
cies have fanned the inflationary elements 
and smothered the growth elements. 

We should have been overcoming short- 
ges—shortages measured against our huge 
domestic and international needs. Instead, 


In fact, they have ad- 
We have 


National economic 


tice powers to serve our closely interrelated 
requirements for national security, scientific 
progress and eduction, resource development, 
snd farm restoration. Instead, we have 

ed these requirements to what a re- 
tarded economy could afford. And even in a 
retarded economy, we could really have af- 
the yardstick had properly 
of on of the economy instead 
the condition of the Federal Budget. 


“This period included the Korean war, but 
nor auting that war neither our mahpower 
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Leadership, instead of telling us what we had 
to do because we could, has told us what we 
couldn't do, when we couldn’t only because 
it wouldn't lead the way. 


THE WAGE LAG AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


As already indicated, our economic troubles 
have come mainly because consumption has 
not expanded enough to absorb our rapidly 
growing productive power. Per capita buy- 
ing power actually declined in 1957 as a 
whole. Total consumer buying power was 
declining by the fourth quarter of that year. 
Wages and salaries account for about two- 
thirds of total consumer income. In 1957, 
the real buying power of wages and salaries 
expanded only 1.9 percent. In fourth quarter 
1957, wages and salaries were declining at an 
annual rate of between 2 and 3 percent. By 
this fourth quarter, the wages and salary lag 
came to 65 percent of the lag in total con- 
sumer income. These trends have caused the 
growing maladjustment between consump- 
tion and investment in the means of produc- 
tion. Investment and productive capacity 
outrunning consumption show that wages 
have not advanced enough, relative to the 
prices and profits which feed investment in 
productive capacity. Comparing the first 
3 quarters of 1957 with the first 3 quarters 
of 1956, -profits of large corporations had 
increased more than 50 percent faster than 
wage rates in all manufacturing. 

The extraordinary price inflation from 
early 1956 forward was not due to excessive 
wages or consumer buying power, relative to 
the production and supply of goods. From 
January 1956 to November 1957, industrial 
production declined 2.8 percent, but indus- 
trial prices rose almost 4% percent. Simi- 
larly, price inflation has not been justified 
by business costs in the form of wages. Net 
profits after taxes would have been ample, 
without these price boosts. Comparing the 
first 3 quarters of 1957 with the first 3 quar- 
ters of 1956, unusually large price increases 
hiked profits after taxes by 8 percent in total 
manufacturing. Price jumps among leading 
corporations hiked profits after taxes 9 per- 
cent in petroleum products and refining, 17 
percent in automobiles and parts, and 22 
percent in iron and steel. Comparing the 
same two periods, large and harmful price 
increases for consumer goods enabled leading 
tobacco firms to lift their profits after taxes 
by 13 percent. In drugs, soaps, and cos- 
metics, the profit lift was 18 percent. In elec- 
trical equipment, radio, and television, the 
profit lift was 32 percent. Leading firms in 
food products and beverages lifted their 
profits by another 7 percent, after lifting 
them 27 percent in 1956. 

Real wage rates have tended to advance 
somewhat more slowly than productivity 
gains during periods when high productivity 
has been stimulated by properly expanding 
consumption in a fully expanding economy. 
But during the period 1953-57 as a whole, 
when the expansion of the whole economy 
was much too slow, mainly because wages 
and consumption expanded much too slowly, 
the rate of productivity gains fell drastically. 
Most si mtly, under recessionary condi- 
tions in 1957 as a whole, a greatly accelerated 
decline in the rate of productivity growth 
was accompanied by an even sharper decline 
in the rate of real wage rate growth. By now, 
real wage trends are actually lagging behind 
productivity trends. Thus, the poor pro- 
ductivity record has not been due to tech- 
nological factors, but rather to inadequate 
markets. All experience indicates that the 
restoration of a rate of overall economic ex- 
pansion consistent with full employment 
and full production, dependent very largely 
upon n of wages and other consumer 
paealitay sosier, ‘would result in rapid im- 
provements in productivity. 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC GOALS AND POLICIES 

The task immediately ahead is twofold: 
(1) to restore and maintain full employment 
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and full production; and (2) to use our grow- 
ing resources in ways consistent with our 
domestic and international requirements. 
Between now and 1960, we have the capa- 
bility to increase employment by 3.8 million. 
We can increase productivity, or output per 
man-hour, by more than 16 percent. We can 
lift the annual rate of our total national pro- 
duction by about $81 billion. Yearly prog- 
ress toward these goals would provide ample 
room for private gains in living standards 
at a good rate, sufficient enlargement of 
vital domestic public programs, and, above 
all, national security expansion of very large 
size. ; 

The restorative part of the task is primarily 
in the hands of private industry, if it acts 
before recession deepens to the point where 
the Government might need to fill in most 
of the gap. Key industries still have suffii- 
cient profit levels and other assets to expand 
real consumer purchasing power, through a 
combination of wage increases and price re- 
ductions. This would cause more employ- 
ment and production. Public programs 
should also add to the expansion of em- 
ployment, consumption, and production. 
Gradually but steadily, total wages and sal- 
aries in real terms need to rise by 1960 to 
about $41 billion above the 1957 level. The 
larger markets thus created, and an entirely 
new national farm program moving toward 
parity of income for farmers, should lift net 
farm operators’ income by 1960 to about 
$82, billion in real terms above the exceed- 
ingly low 1957 level. Average family in- 
come by 1960 should rise more than $1,000 in 
real terms, and living standards would rise 
accordingly. With these expansions on the 
consumer side, total domestic business in- 
vestment by 1960 should be about $16 billion 
above the 1957 level. Corporate profits 
should be about $814 billion higher, and un- 
incorporated business and professional in- 
comes about $6%4 billion higher, all in real 
terms. 

Federal programs, in addition to their 
stimulus to economic growth, should serve 
our great priorities of need. Measured on 
@ per capita basis, or as a proportion of our 
total national production, these outlays are 
now dangerously inadequate. For all do- 
mestic programs, per capita Federal outlays 
need to be raised gradually from less than 
$150 in the 1958 budget to more than $182 
in calendar 1960, expressed in 1956 dollars. 
This would stimulate, by that year, an ap- 
proximate doubling of the annual rate of 
total educational outlays from all sources. 
It would enable us to double social security 
and welfare protection in all its forms, and 
to expand health facilities and services 
greatly. It would also help us between now 
and 1960 to build an average of more than 
2 million private and publicly assisted new 
homes a year, to lift natural resource pro- 
grams to about 50 percent above recent lev- 
els, and to create a fully prosperous 
agriculture. We need to expand per capita 
Federal outlays for economic and technical 
development overseas from $12.51 in the 
President’s 1958 budget to almost $19 by 
1960, measured in 1956 dollars. All of there 
goals, private and public, leave room in a 
fully performing economy to lift the annual 
rate of national security outlays at once by 
about $3 billion above the recent level, 
measured in current dollars. 

This program of Federal outlays in total 
would come to about 16 percent of full na- 
tional production in 1960, contrasted with 
17.4 percent of actual production in 1953— 
57. The national debt would drop from 
almost 63 percent of national production in 
1957 to about 54% percent in 1960. Suf- 
ficient economic expansion would result in 
a slight surplus in the conventional budget, 
and a substantial in the cash 
budget. This would result without tax in- 


") creases, and with a $100 lifting of the in- 


dividual income tax exemption, or other 
equivalent action, to stimulate the consum- 
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ing power of low-income groups. This ad- 
justment in the tax burden on low-income 
families is especially desirable now, both 
on economic and equitable grounds. Con- 
sumption should further be stimulated by 
large improvements in minimum wage laws. 

All members of the national committee 
of the Conference on Economic Progress, 
listed on the back cover of this study, do 
not necessarily subscribe to all of these 
analyses or recommendations, but all join 
in bringing the study to the public. The 
staff work on this study, directed by Leon 
H. Keyserling, has been done by Mary Dub- 
lin Keyserling and Philip M. Ritz. The con- 
ference has benefited by comments from a 
number of economists and others, 





Financing Problems of Small! Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember 1957 the House Small Business 
Committee, on which committee I have 
the pleasure of serving, held hearings in 
connection with the financing problems 
of small business. 

On November 20, 1957, my good friend, 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, appeared before our commit- 
tee. Following is the text of Mr. Bur- 
ger’s statement. It is worthy of the at- 
tention of our colleagues. 

The statement follows: 

FINANCING PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Building, Washintgon, D. C. 

We understand you want to find out how 
well private leaders are serving small busi- 
ness and to get a clearer picture of how top- 
level Federal money policy is affecting small- 
business loans. 

In the beginning, we want to make a few 
points clear. In our operations we do not 
speak for independent businessmen; our 
whole aim is to encourage them to speak for 
themselves. We make thitx possible through 
mandate ballots which they vote and which 
they send to you, their Congressmen. We 
believe that no one can speak with greater 
authority on independent business than 
independents themselves. 

We haven’t polled our members on either 
of the questions you raise. Because of this, 
we can’t speak directly on them. But there 
are a few points we'd like to cover. 

First, we would like to offer to help you 
get the information you want straight from 
the horse’s mouth, and it is our suggestion 
that the committee prepare a questionnaire 
omthese matters. We offered to address this 
questionnaire to our 100,000-man nationwide 
independent business and professional man 
membership, with responses to go directly 
back to your committee staff: This would 
be your guaranty that you would be all but 
sitting in the offices of small-business men 
across the country, discussing these prob- 
lems with them. Frankly, we can think of 
no better way for you to get the informa- 
tion you need in your studies. 

Second, we're polling our members right 
now-.on the question, “Are you for or against 
Government’s tight-money policy which re- 
stricts bank loans and increases interest 
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rates?” Here, for your information, are 
copies of the mandate that carries this ques- 
tion. The returns should have a bearing on 
the points you raise. They should be in the 
hands of Congressmen within a few weeks. 
We'll be happy to tell you how this poll has 
gone at that time. 

Third, small-business votes on mandate 
polls on issues touching on financing and 
the records of cases involving individual 
assistance to members by our Washington, 
D. C., office can be of help to you. 

But right here let me make one point 
clear. I will make certain observations from 
time to time in the following. These ob- 
servations will be entirely my own. [I will 
try to base them as far as I can on what 
federation member activity tells me. And I 
will try to keep as far away as possible from 
what I have read in newspapers and maga- 
zines and heard in conversation around town. 
In short, as far as I am able, I will try to 
let our members speak through me. 

Now, on the mandate polls: in 1945 we 
find that 79 percent of our members voted 
for a bill by former Representative Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, to create a Small Busi- 
ness Finance Corp. in the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In 1950, some 61 percent of 
our members voted for a bill by former 
Senator Scott Lucas for Government guar- 
anty of private, local bank loans to small 
firms. In 1953, some 74 percent of our mem- 
bers voted for bills by Senator Epwarp THYE 
and Representative WILLIAM HILL to create 
a new Small Business Administration, with 
the financing powers of Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation and defensé-contract 
powers of Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, and in the latter part of 1956, 
some 86 percent of our members voted fa- 
vorably -to extend Small Business Adminis- 
tration in order to continue its lending and 
other functions. 

It seems to me this indicates that many 
independents have felt that financing is a 
chronic ailment of small business, and that 
many have felt Government should take a 
hand in this problem. The history of the 
old Reconstruction Finance Corp., 90 per- 
cent of whose loans were to smaller firms, 
bears me out on this analysis. 

But before going further, let’s look at this: 
when we polled our members, in 1955, on a 
three-part Small Business Administration 
bill by Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, we received 
the following returns: (a) a 79-percent vote 
favoring permanent status for SBA; (b) a 
73-percent vote favoring divorcement of SBA 
from supervision and control by other Fed- 
eral agencies; (c) a 43-percent vote favor- 
ing an increase in the agency’s loan ceiling 


from the then existing $150,000 limit to a- 


proposed $500,000 limit. 

It seems to me this indicates many inde- 
pendents feel that the greatest emphasis in 
Government financing aid should be with the 
really small businesses, rather than with the 
larger outfits. 

And now, the records of our Washington, 
D. C., office over the past few years show a 
membership increasing interest in financing 
aid. I don’t want to play chicken little and 
claim, because a pea has hit my head, that 
the sky is falling, but frankly I have seen 
nothing like this particular trend in my en- 
tire 25 years of work for small business at 
the Capital. I would be very happy to have 
you inspect.our records on these cases that 
have been brought to our attention. 

Whether this indicates that private sources 
are weakening in their services to independ- 
ents because of tight money or whether it 
indicates that banks are drawing away from 
lending to some independents because of 


their increasingly dangerous 

sitions or whether ee ae 
independents are drawing away from bank 
loans because of increased interest rates 
(you know, a chap might be able to afford 5 
percent, but perhaps 8 percent would floor 
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him) or whether it indicates independen 
generally are becoming more conscious of 4 
fact they can secure Government aid, I 
say. I would conclude, perhaps Not rij. 
liantly, that a combination of ali 
tors is behind this trend, plus the fact tha 
there’s an ever-growing number of businesses 
fighting for a share of financing that jg; 
expanding space. im 

One final word: necessarily the Small Busi. 
ness Administration and its financing gery 
ices to independents fits into the - 
in your studies. I note your release 
cates you are depending, to some Po 
on surveys of small business credit being 
made by the Federal Reserve Board, T don't 
want to play the part of the old maid 
ing under the bed, but I do hope that non 
of you will allow these surveys to inter. 
fere with your fine determination, re: 
in your action last year, to make Small Bug. 
ness Administration a permanent and bette 
source of aid to independents. 

Many of you know that when Senators 
were considering whether to go along with 
you on this earlier in the year, they decide 
to hold off, in part to await the results o 
this FRB study. They expected results tp 
be in by 1958. But now that they've foung 
these surveys may not be finished unti 
1959 at the earliest, many of them have that 
old, familiar sinking feeling in the pits of 
their stomachs, 

I know that some of you have been e. 
tremely critical of the way in which Small 
Business Administration has carried out 
its services to independents. Certainly, im. 
provements can be made. I know because 
I recently made a nationwide on-the-spot 
survey of Small Business Administration 
operations at the local level. But I would 
like to remind you that even in the hey. 
day of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
when that agency had an open tap-line into 
the United States Treasury, many independ- 
ents claimed it had serious shortcomings in 
meeting the needs of small business, 

I say these things only because our Votes 
show that our members by and large fed 
that Small Business Administration is needed, 
and because quite obviously and quite hu- 
manly they probably feel that a bird in th 
hand is worth two in the bush. 

We thank you. And if we can be of 
further service to you on these matten, 
just ring our doorbell. 























































Removal of Alcoholic Beverage 
Advertising From Homes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speake 
under leave to extend my remarks it 
the Recorp, I include the following per 
tion received from a group of const 
ents relative to the removal! of 
beverage advertising from homes: 
To Our Senators and Congressmen: 

We, the citizens of your district 
urge upon you action to remove 













































youth pfob 
pressing. We ask for speedy action to 
this injustice to us. _ 

Thomas H. R. Hammerton, Mary 
Marcella Longanacker, Clara B. John 
lie F. Lewton, Lillian Loues, nces 
Ruth A, Kauffman, Leona W. Caldwe 
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igley, Wilma M. Pendry, Vera 
de eis, James M. Pecedry, Bertha Webber, 
I. Morris, Martha Webber, Albert Web- 
Sylva ence W. Ball, Clifford O. Boak, Janice 
= Lois Armstrong, Eva Armstrong, Ellen 
Hill, Mary Lodge, Dorothy L. Swogger, 
C. Edgerton, Margaret B. Leonard, 
rs, C. D. Thomas, Mrs. Freda Provost, and 
B. Smitt. 
Tine Bell, Helen Everett, Gertrude Mc- 
Cord, Bessie Culleser, Lizabeth Clark, Bessie 
Flugau, ‘Maud Louvey, Mary Raley, Lisbon, 
Ohio; Olive McCormick, Leetonia, Ohio; 
Tillie E. Cunningham, Bernice Freshly, Vir- 
Williams, Ethel Clemen, Laura Christo- 
Dona Clark, Frank M. Brickley, Alfred 
Bruey, Sherry Swift, Mrs. Sherry Swift, 
Ernest Dillon, Mrs. Ernest Dillon, Mary 
Frantz, Esther J. Peterson, Lennie Chamber- 
jain, Eleanor Zeitler, Cal Andrews, Clyde A. 
Barnes, Pearl Horner, Edith May Cusick, 
Ruth EB. Barnes, Estella B. Morrow, Arnold 
Roberts, Lois Roberts, Helen Horner, Fred L. 
Searlee, Garnet P. Searlee, Frances Brickley, 
Rachel Elliott, Lillian Watkins, Edna Ander- 
son, Elva Fife, Walter Hawthorne, Gusta L. 
Burbick, F. F. Burbick, Lisbon, Ohio. 





State of the National Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, I am pleased to include 
two editorials dealing with the present 
state of the national conscience in reac- 
— to Russia’s launching of her satel- 

tes. 

The first is from the Chelan Valley 
Mirror, ably edited and published by Mr. 
W.B. Gavin. Frankly, I think it reflects 
the attitude of most Americans regard- 
ing the present challenge: 

CovuraGE MOUNTETH WITH OCCASION 


More than 300 years ago the great Francis 
wrote: “The virtue of prosperity -is 
temperance; the virtue of adversity is forti- 
tude; which in morals is the more heroical 
virtue.” 

A few weeks ago the Vice President of 
the United States held a press conference, 
directly following the failure of this coun- 
try’s first attempt at launching an earth 
satellite. Mr. Nixon said: “Sure we failed. 
We have before and we will again. But 
we need to keep our sense of proportion. 
We haven't overnight lost our scientific 
know-how, our ability to get things done. 
let's get away from our weeping walls and 
act like Americans. We've got work to do. 
Let's get on with it like Americans.” 

is a great gulf of time and language 
these two quotations. But both of 
stem from the same attitude—the same 
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fully understand that there ts work to do 


and we must get on with it. 

The problem then, is how to do it. 

Russia has been showing the world some 
of the fruits of a harsh materialistic system. 
Her achievements—an¢ only a fool will now 
try to minimize them-—-have been brought 
about by force. The abilities of people are 
carefully, efficiently, and rigorously chan- 
neled into whatever avenues best serve the 
purpose of the state. The rewards for suc- 
cess are often very great; the penalties for 
failure are often extremely severe. In any 
event, the individual has small command 
over his own destinies. The state makes 
the important decisions and provides the 
directions. 

Can a free people rival and surpass the 
achievements of such a system—and still 
keep their freedom, their traditions, and 
their national heart and soul? 

History tells us that we can. Time and 
time again the forces of freedom have de- 
feated the forces of tyranny. "7 

But the exact opposite also has occurred. 
Great civilizations have fallen to barbarian 
hordes. This has happened when those 
civilizations grew soft and sleek, contented 
and slack, immersed in luxury and degener- 
ate in character. It has happened when 
faith was lost in principles and institutions 
that led to greatness—to be replaced by over- 
whelming cynicism. It has happened, in 
sum, when fortitude did not come out of 
adversity, when defeatism prevailed, and 
citizens turned to the weeping walls. 

We do not yet know the extent of the ef- 
forts that will be needed to build and to 
maintain the strength necessary for survival. 
But we do know that they will be great, and 
future events may demonstrate that they will 
be greater than anyone realizes now.. The 
burden will fall upon all—on industry, labor, 
Government. Restraint and wisdom will be 
needed by all—the national interest must 
come ahead of self-interest. But no one 
should look on this burden with distaste or 
fear. The times have brought challenge and 
opportunity—and a people which value free- 
dom and honor will rise voluntarily and in 
full willingness to meet the challenge and 
exploit the opportunity. 

Here another thing that was said many 
centuries ago is perfectly in keeping. 
Shakespeare put it into the mouth of one of 
his characters: “Courage mounteth with oc- 
easion.” The occasion is at hand. We must 
prove our courage. 


Mr. Speaker, the second editorial is 
from the Waterville Empire-Press and is 
written by Mr. Howard Ordway, a jour- 
nalist of varied experiences and world 
knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that both edi- 
torials call for a sane approach to the 
challenge and some thought as to just 
what we aspire the western free world 
to mean to us and all mankind as we 
step up our determinations to defend it. 

THE SPUrTNIK HYSTERIA 

As Congress convened this week it appeared 
obvious from news reports that the Con- 
gressmen were more concerned with the Rus- 
sian sputnik success than our own economy. 
Of late it seems to us there has been undue 
emphasis placed on the sputnik challenge. 
Too many writers and politicians think it a 
military challenge for control of space and 
world domination. 

But it remained for West German Presi- 
dent to put sputnik In proper perspective. 
Heuss, in his New Year's address, spoke 
“above the battle” so it appeared. Difficul- 
ties were not underestimated but placed in 
proper perspective. He condemned attempts 
to reach world agreement through impro- 
vised conferences conducted in the glare of 
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innumerable searchlights with microphones 
and cameras—where everything was aimed 
at the public outside. .He made much of how 
there was talking about ideology and love of 
peace without it being translated into deeds. 


Professor Heuss advocates intelligence, 
secret diplomacy, citing the Trieste and Ber- 
lin blockade settlements as examples of what 
can be done. “Unrealistic,” he declared, 
“had become a fashionable word of politi- 
cians, especially those who saw in arma- 
ments the only salvation for the world. To 
them everything but security through arm- 
aments was unrealistic. “But this,” he said, 
“is no proof that such people themselves have 
a sense of reality.” Soviet sputniks had 
made some people hysterical, yet in normal- 
times accomplishment it would not have 
been forgotten that there always have been 
ingenious brains among the Russians. Now- 
adays things are judged too much from the 
military standpoint, he thought. 

Actually, the challenge of sputnik, from 
the European outlook, is economic—not mili- 
tary nor political. Take the Netherlands, 
for instance, where we want missile bases. 
Its commercial interests in Indonesia are as 
important to the economic well-being of the 
country, as say, the motorcar industry in 
Detroit is to our well-being and the success 
of the steel industry. As they see it commu- 
nism as an economic factor is threatening 
them miore dangerously in Indonesia than 
the weapons being deployed behind the Iron 
Curtain. Britain, for instance, has vast 
commercial interests in India and the Middle 
East. Communism is growing in both areas. 
Sputnik is but a symbol of scientific advance- 
ment—something the Russians point to say- 
ing we can lift these countries up by the 
bootstrap to improve their standard of liv- 
ing. So this economic and political advance, 
a flank attack on Europe and Middle East is 
more important, at present, than the mili- 
tary threat that sputnik is at present. Sput- 
nik is a challenge, but we think it a chal- 
lenge for using commonsense and put it in 
perspective. We need a strong and mature 
economy first and foremost to meet that 
challenge. 





Russell W. Keeney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 16, 1958, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary adopted the following resolution: 


We, the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
hereby record our deep sorrow at the death 
of our friend and colleaguee, Russell W. 
Keeney, who died on January 11, 1958. 

Russell Keeney was elected to the 85th 
Congress after a distinguished record of 
public service. He served in the United 
States Army during the First World War. 
He was elected State’s attorney of Du Page 
County, Ill., in 1936; county judge, Du Page 
County, in 1940, 1942, 1946, and 1950; and 
circuit fudge, 16th judicial district of Dli- 
nois, in 1953. He was a member of the Illi- 
nois County and Probate Judges Association, 
and for many had been a law associate 
of this committee’s former chairman, Chaun- 
cey W. Reed. He was a man of keen legal 
sense, integrity, and probity, and endowed 
with wide reservoirs of humanity; be it 
therefore 
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Resolved, That the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives do hereby express their sorrow, 
and each his sense of deep personal loss, in 
the death of Russell W. Keeney; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this com- 
mittee and a copy sent to the members of the 
family of the deceased. 





Cotton Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
duced acreage, reduced farm prices, and 
disastrous weather conditions, the cot- 
ton-growing sections of the South face 
a terrible situation. My own district, as 
well as much-of the central South, has 
been declared a disaster area by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent. This situation has caused many 
farmers to sign up their cotton land for 
the soil bank. In view of the number 
signing up, the Department of Agricul- 
ture put a stop order on signups. 

Thus, cotton acreage will be reduced 
considerably below last year’s plantings. 
This comes at a time when United States 
supplies of good quality cotton is low; 
and this removal of acreage from an al- 
ready small national allotment will fur- 
ther seriously affect the future, not only 
of the cotton-growing sections of the 
South, but of the Nation and, if per- 
mitted to continue, will seriously endan- 
ger our domestic and world markets. It 
is having a disastrous effect at the mo- 
ment in a great slowdown in local busi- 
ness activity, which will be felt through- 
out the year. 

Since there is an urgent need for more 
cotton acreage rather than less, it be- 
comes apparent that steps must be made 
to see that these acres which the farmers 
have rented to the Government—under 
what the Department of Agriculture now 
calls an unsound program to be abolished 
next year, because of their economic sit- 
uation—should be put back into produc- 


tion. I have, therefore, prepared for in- . 


troduction today the bill, as follows: 


A bill to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to release cotton acreage from the acreage 
reserve for the 1958 crop year, to establish 
a substitute for the acreage reserve pro- 
gram for cotton, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That title I of Public 

Law 540, 84th Congress, known as the Soil 

Bank Act of 1956, is hereby amended by add- 

ing the following: 

“Sec. 107. Whereas the removal from pro- 
duction of cotton acreage placed in the 
acreage reserve for the 1958 crop year has 
seriously endangered the supply of good 
quality cotton essential to retain domestic 
and foreign markets, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized and directed to sell, 
in such lots and on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine, cotton acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas equivalent 
to that signed up in any given county or 
county area to farmers in such county or 
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county area for the 1958 crop year. Such 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas as 
may be purchased by any such farmer shall 
be considered as additional allotments and 
quotas for the 1958 crop year. All funds re- 
ceived by the Secretary from such sales shall 
be added to funds available to the Secretary 
for acreage reserve payments. Such sale 
shall not affect the history of either the 
farm from which transferred or that to 
which transferred. For the crop year 1959 
and thereafter, cotton acreage for the United 
States shall be increased to 10 percent above 
the level established for crop year 1958. 

“Sec. 108. Whereas the removal of land 
from production in cotton growing areas has. 
hurt business activity in local communities 
and will work against efforts to establish 
stable economic units; and whereas, a sub- 
stitute is needed for the acreage reserve 
program, which program should not be con- 
tinued beyond crop year 1958, no payment 
shall be made by the Secretary for removal 
of land*from production under the acreage 
reserve for the crop year 1959 and there- 
after: Provided, however, That any farmer 
may release his acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota to the Agricultural f*abiliza- 
tion and Conservation County Committee for 
for sale to other farmers in the county or 
county area, and such acreage allotment 
and marketing quota shall be offered for sale 
to other farmers in the county or county 
area under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. Such payments as 
shall be received shall be turned over by the 
ASC County Committee to the farmer who 
sold his acreage allotment and marketing 
quota. Such sale shall not affect the acre- 
age allotment and marketing quota of the 
farm or farms from which sold or the farm 
or farms to which sold, except during the 
1 year in which sold. Neither shall it affect 
the permanent acreage allotment or market- 
ing quota history of either farm.” 


Mr. Speaker, further, I have intro- 
duced another bill which would broaden 
the authority of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, and enable such agency to 


-meet the need with a minimum of dis- 


location. Many of the banks and others 
who have furnished production funds to 
farmers in years past find themselves 
unable to make advances this year. I 
believe it highly essential that the fol- 
lowing amendments be made in the law. 
I quote the bill which I have introduced 
today: : 
A bill to broaden use of disaster loan 
revolving fund 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of Public 


Law 38, 81st Congress, is hereby amended by . 


adding at the end thereof the following 
sections: 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to par- 
ticipate in production disaster loans to farm- 
ers and stockmen made by commercial banks, 
cooperative lending agencies, or other regu- 
lar responsible sources of credit up to 80 per- 
cent of the amount of the loan. The Sec- 
retary may utilize the revolving fund created 
by section 84 of the Farm Credit Act of 1933 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 1148a), for the Fed- 
eral Government’s share of such loan and 
for administrative expenses in connection 
therewith. - 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to insure 





January 99 
in connection therewith. He ma utilize 
fund to pay taxes, insurance, eae lean 


other expenses to protect the Security for 
loans which have been insured thereunder.” 



































Ike Score Card Since 1952 Given 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958: 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following artic). — 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Monday, J 
20, 1958, entitled “Ike Score Card Since 
1952 Given”: 

IKE Score Carp SIncE 1952 Given 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, as he looks back 
over his 5 years in the White House today, 
will probably remember a lot of things. He 
will remember, among others, those golden 
days in the fall of 1952 when he was cam- 
paigning for President. 

Those were beautiful autumn days, His 
train rolled through the cornfields of Iowa, 
the newly planted wheatfields of Minnesota, 
the prairies of Kansas. 

I watched him as he hammered at “com- 
munism, Korea, and corruption.” Day after 
day he called the roll of Democratic mis- 
takes, unfolded a glowing list of sincere 
Republican promises. 

Remembering those things as a news 
paperman, I thumbed through the speeches 
made in that golden autumn of 1952 to see 
how near he had come to fulfilling them. 
And because there must be a score card on 
Government as well as football, here is the 
Eisenhower score card of 1952 compared with 
1958: 





TKE’S SCORE CARD 


1. Budget deficits: “We will stop wild 
spending of your money and prevent these 
recurring national deficits from putting the 
pressure on your money to go down and 
down.”—Wilmington, Del., October 17, 1962. 
(Inflation has gone up and up, the value 
of money has gone down and down). 

2. Farm prices: “The Republican Party is 
pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent 
parity price support and it is pledged even 
more than that to helping the farmer 0b- 
tain his full parity, 100 percent parity, with 
the guarantee in the price supports 90.”"— 
Brookings, S. Dak., Ottober 4, 1952. (Lat 
week Mr. Eisenhower sent a message to Con: | 
gress urging that farm price supports be It 
duced to 60 percent). 

3. Family farm: “I am for programs toput 
a firm foundation under farm prosperity and 
to strengthen the family farm as the mall- 
stay of our agricultural production’- 
Columbia, 8. C., September 30, 1952. (8& 
retary Benson now advocates the end of the 
family farm.) 

4 Military defense: “We shall review of 
entire preparedness program and we 
strip it clean of waste, lack of , 
inertia, and conflict between the services.’ — 
The Republican platform. (Recent d 4 
ments speak for themselves.) 

5. Unemployment: “Never again 
crime of mass unemployment be 
upon our people.”—Worcester, Mass., OCWN 
20, 1952. (Unemployment is now 
ing 4,000,000.) _ 

6. Business : “We shall 
age venture capital investment at 
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We shall support a@ foreign invest- 

ment policy that encourages growth 

out the free world.”—Peoria, Iil., 

October 2, 1952. (We are still using foreign 

aid and Government loans to support for- 
economies. ) 

7, Education: “In this critical problem of 
adequate education we must now undertake 
to help needy States build schools.”—-Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 9, 1952. (No school 


construction bill has passed in 5 years. Last - 


summer, the White House did not even make 
one phone call to Congress to urge passage.) 

8. Housing: ““We must have better housing 
for those Americans who are now forced to 
liye in slums and substandard dwellings and 
blighted neighborhoods.”—Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber 27, 1952. (Last year Ike criticized Con- 
gress for passing @ $177 million urban re- 
newal-slum clearance housing program.) 

9, Inflation: ‘‘We are committed to stabi- 
lize money and to quit living off the piggy 
panks of our children and the IOU’s of our 
grandchildren.” —Tulsa, October 13, 1952. 
(Last week Ike announced that he preferred 
deficit spending to raising taxes this year.) 

10. Tax reduction: “The people who pay 
the taxes will know where we are going. 
They will know that we are on our way to- 
ward a balanced budget, toward reduction 
in the national debt, toward lower taxes.”— 
St. Louis, September 20, 1952. (Taxes have 
not been lowered, the President indicates 
the budget will not be balanced, and there 
is to be an increase in the national debt.) 

11. Reclamation: “In the development of 
water-storage basins for reclamation of the 
lands of the great West, I shall recommend 
that the Congress make available public 
money for the construction of such projects 
wherever needed.”"—November 1, 1952. 
(Hells Canyon, the biggest water-storage ba- 
sin in the United States, was vetoed by 
the White House, and great pressure was put 
on Congress to defeat it.) 

12. Small business: “Whatever I can do 
to further the cause of small business and 
provide a diversified industry in all small 
business, I shall do.”—Manchester, N. H., 
October 21, 1952. (Small business bank- 
ruptcies reached a postwar record total last 
year.) 

13. Secrecy in Government: “The facts 
must be given to the American people; they 
must know our aims, the reasons for them, 
and the cost of attaining them.”—Indian- 
apolis, September 9, 1952. (The American 
Society of Newspaper Editors believes that 
secrecy in Government has increased.) 

Maybe the party managers took Ike up on 
the mountaintop. Maybe they told him the 
job of being President was too easy. Or 
maybe he just promised too much, 


oi * 
Realities and the Role of Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 

_Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, the reli- 
able and well-informed Wall Street Jour- 
nal has brought into focus the real issue 
a8 related to the proposal by some seg- 
ments — military to bring this Na 
under Prussian concept of a single 
military chieftain, - 


In a recent editorial, the real issue and 
real dangers of such a system were 


Here is the editorial: 
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{From the Wall Street Journal of January 
7, 1958] 


REALITIES AND THE ROLE OF FORCE 


The Rockefeller report’s summary of the 
Nation’s security finds that all is*not well 
with the United States, that we suffer from 
major shortcomings in our ability to fight 
either all-out or limited wars. One reason 
for our shortcomings, the committee be- 
lieves, is found in these words of the report: 

“The recurrent shock of our age is the dis- 
covery that concepts and patterns of action 
of a more secure past no longer fit the present 
reality.” 

If one is disposed to grant that our short- 
comings are quite as great as the committee 
believes, those words might do much to 
explain our lacks. The shocks of the age of 
space are great, indeed, and no one will 
question that they warrant a reexamination 
of our military strengths and patterns, and a 
consequent reemphasis of some concepts and 
the discarding of some others now outmoded. 

But if we are successfully to reshape our 
military needs into present realities, it-might 
be useful to question whether all concepts 
of the past no longer fit the present and the 
future, and whether the substitutes will bet- 
ter fit us to meet the realities. 

It may be necessary, as the committee be- 
lieves, to change the basic concepts of our 
defense organization, in the interests of uni- 
fication, as drastically as the members of the 
panel suggest. There are, to be sure, in- 
efficiencies and duplications to be found in 
the present unification system. 

Because under the present system of uni- 
fication a great deal of interservice rivalry 
does plague the country, the Rockefeller re- 
port suggests another system. All military 
departments must be removed from opera- 
tional command and placed under unified 
command. To make this work, the commit- 
tee would arrange for all officers above the 
rank of brigadier general or its equivalent 
to graduate from the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Navy into the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Presumably they would wear 
one uniform to erase the distinguishing fea- 
tures of their‘parent service, and they would 
be answerable for promotion and pay not to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force but to the 
Department of Defense. The hope is that 
this would erase the rivalry and the waste. 

It might. But some problems suggest 
themselyes. One is that this new concept 
has been rejected by the Congress on the 
ground that the rivalry is not always a bad 
thing; sometimes, because of its competitive 
aspect, it is a good thing for the safety of the 
country. 

Perhaps there would be room for the de- 
velopment of all kinds of different weapons 
and different war plans under the pyramid of 
military power the committee suggests. It 
may be that one Officer at the top of the 
pyramid—to whom all other officers would be 
answerable and who would be himself an- 
swerable only to the Secretary of Defense and 
the President—would have the foresight not 
to interfere with research and not to say, 
“This is the weapon we must have and no 
others.”’ 

But if we had this system now, this all- 


. powerful single officer might have decided 


that we had need for only one great missile. 
Suppose that in his wisdom he had decreed 
that all priority must go to Vanguard. In 
that case, we would have still had the flop at 
Cape Canaveral. But we would have had no 
launchings of Thor and Atlas to take the 
sting out of the satellite failure and to warn 
anyone thinking of that we were 
not, despite the failure weaponless. 

Hitler emphasized one service to Germany’s 
unification and when Hitler reached the 
English Channel he could not cross it. These 
are lessons we should not forget in our at- 
tempts to make unification work better. 








And there is another one. This Nation 
is a civilian Nation, and the genius of its 
Government lies in its insistence on a dis- 
persal of power among its different branches. 
Might not the monolith of military power 
now proposed as necessary for our existence 
as a free people some day itself threaten that 
freedom? 

So in regard to realities of the future as 
well as of today it may be well to remember 
some other words of the Rockefeller com- 
mittee report: 

“But once we have recognized the role of 
force we must forever beware that it does not 
become an end in itself.” 





An Immigration Policy for the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment by me before the American Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Friday, January 
17, 1958: 

AN IMMIGRATION POLICY FOR THE UNITED 

STATES 


Please do not ascribe to me any wish to 
flatter when I tell you, with utmost sincer- 
ity, that I consider the Council of Jewish 
Women one of the most intelligent, per- 
ceptive, and forward-looking groups on the 
American scene today. I know how pains- 
takingly the Council’s representatives—and 
this I know from my own personal experi- 
ence—keep abreast of affairs in Washington, 
scrutinize the bills, educate themselves on 
the pro’s and con’s of the vital issues before 
the Congress. The Council could never be 
accused—as sO many groups can easily be 
accused—of trying to squeeze or stretch the 
facts to fit a preconceived notion, 

That is why, knowing that the opinions 
of the Council are informed opinions, I 
welcome this opportunity to talk to you 
freely, without the sense of being irked by 
the necessity to please. 

The subject of an immigration policy for 
the United States is one, I sometimes feel, 
that has been drowned by a deluge of words. 
There is none of us who has been intimately 
concerned with the liberalization of our im- 
migration policy who has not, at one time 
or another, felt that whatever observations 
we can make have long since become trite 
and platitudinous. Emma Lazarus’ inscrip- 
tion on the Statue of Liberty has been 
quoted so often that even the most ardent 
supporters of good immigration legislation 
must cringe at its sound. 

Let us make no mistake; this is a danger. 
Too many of us get weary of the old sub- 
jects, tired of the old tune, not realizing, of 
course, that we must go on talking, must go 
on agitating, must go on sponsoring, because 
the remedy—the just and right remedy— 
has not as yet been supplied. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened in the whole area 
of refugee relief. People grew weary of the 
refrain. Then we enter into a new phase of 
the battle: To battle the apathy that fol- 
lows the weariness. 

This is always the danger point: The flag- 
ging of enthusiasm that ends inevitably in 
retreat. And yet the fact of the refugee is 
an inescapable fact of contemporary his- 
tory. Geographical partition produces refu- 
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gees. Political divisions produce refugees. 
Supernationalist movements produce refu- 
gees. And, tired as we may be of the story, 
the refugee exists, and to turn aside in 
weariness will not erase the fact of his 
existence, 

This Congress enacted, in the first session, 
@ modest immigration law which will bene- 
fit, it is estimated roughly, some 80,000 
aliens, among them orphans, close relatives 
of United States citizens, those afflicted 
with tuberculosis, those who were guilty of 
misrepresentation of facts, and a small 
measure of relief for those escaping from 
Communist or Communist-dominated coun- 
tries and the Middle East. The question 
then remains, having taken this step for- 
ward, how much further will the Congress 

0? 

I am not clairvoyant and do not presume 
to know. But I do know what is unfavor- 
able and what is favorable in the climate 
which could or could not produce changes 
in the immigration law. I know that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Congress are 
against change; particularly, they are op- 
posed to any change in the national origins 
system. 

I know, too, that there will be a different 
argument used this time to uphold the na- 
tional origins system. Spokesmen against 
change will move away from its heaviest 
emphasis on possible subversives, and even 
away from the argument of inability of 
southern Europeans to assimilate easily into 
our culture. The argument is shifting to 
what will undoubtedly be termed “problems 
of overpopulation.” It will be pointed out 
that we already have a population of some 
170 million; that in about 20 years the 
population of the United States will increase 
by some 60 million; that the pattern of 
large families will continue; that our schools 
are overcrowded, to put it mildly; that our 
hospitals are already inadequate for our 
growing population; that automation is and 
will continue at accelerating pace to displace 
American workers; that increased popula- 
tion—either through natural increase or 
through immigration—will increase de- 
mands which, in turn, will increase inflation 
because productivity will not catch up with 
such demands. 

It will be argued that immigrants almost 
invariably settle in cities already populated 
beyond the point of comfort, adding to con- 
gestion and, hence, contributing to delin- 
quency. It will be argued that immigrants 
do not settle on farms where population is 
decreasing. 

These, I believe, will be the main burden 
of the refrain. These arguments will have 
to be answered and I maintain that all these 
assertions can be rationally met. 

I would like to make one modification. I 
have seen growing evidence of the adoption 
of these arguments by former proponents of 
liberal immigration. I have been told that 
some groups would be willing to settle for 
the change from a 1920 census base to a 1950 
census base, a redistribution of unused 
quotas, and a modification of some of the de- 
portation provisions. They have based their 
conclusions on the arguments I have just 
given you. I have been advised that they 
will stop pressing for the departure from the 
national origins system.. 

What I cannot understand is the perfectly 
obvious flaw in this kind of reasoning. As- 
suming for a moment—and I, for one, do not 
make such assumption—that increased im- 
migration is at this time against the best 
national interests, what in the name of san- 
ity has that to do with discrimination in 
public law? If the United States admits 2, 5, 
25, or 250,000, must they not be admitted on 
an equality of selection? Must they not be 
admitted on criteria that apply to all peo- 
ples, regardless of race, color, or-creed? We 
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must be prepared to meet these arguments, 
not with heat, but with light. 

Hearings on my bill, H. R. 3364, will be 
held early in this session. It may be that 
the council will be among the groups to 
testify. I ask you to depart from exhorta- 
tion and generalization and denunciation, 
and to concentrate on meetnig the arguments 
I have given above. ‘The arguments must be 
based on America’s imperative need to be, 
above all, just to all people. The argument 
must be based on America’s absorptive ca- 
pacity. The argument must be lodged in 
facts and figures on America’s new industry, 
on our decreasing pool of skilled and un- 
skilled workers. The American image has 
been badly damaged upon our insistence on 
the retention of the national origins system. 

If sputnik has caused us to lose face and 
threatens to drive noncommitted nations into 
the eastern camp, then how many years have 
we had of losing face among the noncom- 
mitted nations when Amerita’s basic immi- 
gration law says that one group of people 
is more desirable than another? 

I believe that what we have to seek to es- 
tablish at this point is not so much an un- 
realistic increase in numbers permitted to 
enter the United States, but the reassertion 
in our immigration law of the American prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. I believe 
it can be shown that the rigid quota system 
applied to Europe, Asia, or Africa, yet re- 
moved ‘from the Western Hemisphere, has 
resulted in weakening the argument that 
some persons assimilate easily and others not 
at all. 

Some 49,000 Mexicans enter the United 
States each year, as against approximately 
210,000 from Europe, Asia, and Africa all to- 
gether. I have seen no injury to America 
from the Mexican influx, nor has it been a 
subject for comment by any of our immi- 
gration restrictionists. I merely point this 
out to show the fallacy of the restrictionists’ 
thinking when it is based on a pretended 
homogeneity of the American people. 

Around the sixth century, A. D., when few 
Europeans could write, the Chinese had al- 
ready invented paper. Later, they invented 
the printing press. There is no such thing 
as white race supremacy. Centuries before 
America was discovered, when Europe was 
still a continent of barbarians, other peoples 
of many races found better ways of living. 
Arabs invented numerals, the Phoenicians 
the alphabet and money, the Chaldeans as- 
tronomy. The Celts invented the Wheel 
plow. The Chinese invented the compass, 
and porcelain. Yet, strangely, these very 
races are unfairly dealt with in our immi- 
gration statutes. 

This is the kind of testimony we will need, 
indeed, must have. Let the facts speak 
rather than emotion, for emotion only en- 
genders emotion in turn, and consequently 
we go around and around the same circle as 
we have done these many years. 

You will agree that limits must be set; not 
all will agree as to what those limits should 
be. For my part, I seek to have established 
a total annual quota of 250,000. I have 
based this on the average number of immi- 
grants actually admitted into the United 
States within the last decade. My new bill, 
in most aspects, is similar to the legislation 
introduced in the 84th Congress and known 
as the Celler-Lehman bill, but I have ex- 
tensively revised the earlier bill in its two 
most significant areas. 

In retaining the basic features of the 
ing the elimination of the discriminatory 
features of the present law. Under my pro- 

discrimination based 


posal, there will be no 


on national origin or race, and there will be 
no classification of United States citizens 
into two categories, native-born and natu- 


ralized. There will be no additional grounds 
for loss of United States citizenship by nat. 


uralized citizens except. those that apply to 


All provisions of the present law which 
permit its retroactive application in 
tion proceedings have been eliminated in 
bill. Similarly, all of the unduly harsh Pro. 
visions applicable now in exclusion proceed. 
ings have been humanized in my 
I have provided for a full and unlimiteg 
judicial review of administrative 
made in all immigration and naturalization 
processes, including deportation and entiy, 
and I have retained all the hum : 
provisions of the Celler-Lehman bill d : 
to prevent the separation of families, 7 
have made the provisions applicable to 
suspension of deportation more human by 
eliminating the stiff restrictions of the pres. 
ent law in removing the requirement that 


suspension of deportation could be granted © 


only if it would cause what the present law 
refers to as “exceptionally and extremély un. 
usual hardship.” 

The revised features of my new bill per. 
tain to what I believe is the heart of our 
immigration policy, namely (1) our quota 
at: and (2) jurisdiction over immigra- 

on. 

The bill I am offering contains a new 
formula for the distribution of quota immi- 
grant visas. This is a new formula devised 
for the first time since 1921, not based on 
national origins and not depending on any 
oo count” of the United States popula. 

on. 

Wives, husbands, and minor children of 
United States citizens will continue to be 


admitted as nonquota immigrants, but I. 


have added to the non-quota-class parents 
of United States citizens and professors of 
academic schools. 

In an attempt to make the new quota 
flexible in order to permit the United States 
to adjust its intake of immigrants in en- 
lightened self-interest to the fast c 
political, economic, and social situation of 
the world, under my new proposal our an- 
nual quota will be distributed among ‘five 
classes of immigrants without regard to na- 
tional origin, race, or any results of the 
United States census, as follows: (1) Family 
unification, (2) occupational class, (3) refu- 
gee asylum class, (4) national interest class, 
and (5) resettlement class. 

Within each of the 5 classes, no more than 
15 percent of the annual allocation could be 
issued to inhabitants of any single country. 
Here is how the annual distribution of the 
overall immigration squota will be estab- 
lished: Each year the President of the United 
States, after consulting with the Secretaries 
of State, Commerce, and Labor, and with 
the Attorney. » would submit to the 
Congress, prior to March 1 the proposed al- 
location for each of the 5 classes, and Con 
ones oe have 60 days following the submis- 

on of the President’s proposal to disapprove 
it by passing a concurrent resolution. If 
the proposal is not disapproved by the Con- 
gress, it would take effect on the first day 
of the fiscal year immediately following. If 
the Congress disagrees with the President, 


_ the allocation effective in the preceding fis- 
cal year would automatically become effec- 


tive. 
In order to get the joint executive-le 


lative responsibility for the annual distri- 


bution of the total immigration 
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for the first fiscal year of operations, pending 

the submission of the next Presidental pro- 

which, again, will be subject to con- 
onal disapproval. 

My main purpose in proposing this flexible 


distribution of a permanently fixed annyal 
yota is to permit the President to decide— 


Be a year-to-year basis-—with congressional 
concurrence, whether it is desirable in any 

cular year to grant more immigrant 
yisas to relatives of United States citizens 
or to, say, refugees, or to, perhaps, immi- 

ts possessing special skills needed in the 
United States at that particular time, or to 
any of the other Classes. 

The 15 percent permanent limitation af- 
fecting the participation of any single coun- 
try in the distribution of the fivefold allo- 
cation is, in my opinion, a sufficient guar- 
anty that no unfair distribution of visas for 
the benefit of inhabitants of one-particular 
country would be practicable. 

The second revised feature of my bill af- 
fects the administration of the law. Un- 
der the present law, we have a two-headed 
system where Officials of the Department of 
State issue visas to both immigrants and 
nonimmigrants abroad, while officials of the 
Department of Justice determine at ports 
of entry whether the holders of visas are 
admissible to the United States. This 
is an antiquated, cumbersome, and expensive 
system. It creates anxiety and uncertainty 
in the minds of the immigrants and non- 
immigrants alike, and it causes friction be- 
tween two governmental agencies operating 
independently in the same field and stepping 
on each other’s toes. 

Under my proposal, the entire adminis- 
tration of our immigration and nationality 
laws will be placed in the hands of a Di- 
rector of Bureau of Immigration and Citizen- 
ship, who will be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
His officers, acting as immigration attachés, 
will be stationed at our consulates abroad 
and will issue imigrant and nonimmigrant 
visas after a finding is made that the re- 
cipient of a visa is found to be eligible 
actually to enter the United States. 

In addition to simplification of procedures 
and elimination of dual standards, as well 
as uncertainty in the minds of immigrants 
or foreign visitors, my proposal will auto- 
matically open visa issuance to administra- 
tive review in the Department of Justice 
by the well-qualified and trusted Board of 
Immigration Appeals, The issuance of diplo- 
matic visas will, of course, remain a func- 
tion of diplomatic officers of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

I believe that the administrative system 
which I propose will not only provide for 
& more efficient and more equitable issuance 
of visas abroad, but that it will also bring 
& great saving to the American taxpayer. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
hearings on immigration will be both in- 
tensive and extensive. Twenty-eight Mem- 
bers of Congress have followed me in the 
introduction of this bill, which is, in it- 
self, 8 most heartening fact. However, be 
it noted that the greatest majority of those 
who introduced identical legislation come 
from the heavily populated States. While 
it is reasonable to expect that these States, 
having benefitted from immigration, would 
be most liberal in immigration matters, it 
is an indication of the educational work that 
must be done in the Midwest, Western, and 
Southern States, 


If we, the proponents of liberalized im- 
migration law, do our homework, defer to 
reason and not passion, drop the name 
— which only serves to antagonize 
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America and Israel—A Two-Way Road 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF ‘REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the. following article by my very dear 
friend, the very learned Rabbi Bernard 
Bergman. Rabbi Bergman is an author 
of note, and is a real leader in American 
Jewish life: 

AMERICA AND IsRAEL—A Two-Way Roap 

(By Rabbi Dr. Bernard Bergman) 


Syria’s arms deal with the Soviet Union 
has shown ofce more and with utmost clar- 
ity that America needs Israel in the Middle 
East. The reason is very simple. No amount 
of American dollars or American arms can 
insure the loyalty of an Arab state to the 
American policy in international affairs. 
The Arab leaders are opportunists. If 
Russia will offer them more attractive terms 
than America, they will have no scruples 
about selling themselves to the Russians and 
severing their ties with America. Israel, on 
the other hand, is linked with America by 
common democratic ideals and institutions. 
These bonds are so strong that even the re- 
cent pro-Arab shifts of our policy in the 
Middle East have not shaken Israel’s loyal 
adherence to America. 

The prime author of America’s new pro- 
Arab policy, Under Secretary of State Loy 
Henderson, reported on September 4, 1957, 
after a Middle East tour that “the situation 
in Syria is serious. In fact I would say ex- 
tremely serious.” ‘Three days later, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles issued a statement on 
Syria after a consultation in the White 
House. He said that President Eisenhower 
“appraised the situation in the light of the 
U. N. Charter which denies Syria the right 
to use force except in self-defense * * * and 
affirmed his intention to exercise as needed 
the authority granted him under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine.” 

The danger of the Syrian move to the 
United States was pointed out at the open- 
ing of the U. N. General Assembly on 
September 24 by Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd, who said that “there 
are some who believe that the purpose be- 
hind this (the arms deliveries to Syria and 
Egypt) is to stock forward bases for the 
Soviet Union itself. The deliveries are on 
such a scale as to give some color to this 
situation.” 

America’s Arab allies showed a strange 
lack of concern about this new danger to the 
United States. Lebanon’s Foreign Minister 
Charles Malik told the Lebanese Parliament 
that he had asked Loy Henderson to notify 
Washington of Léebanon’s determination to 
support Syria against any attempt to change 
the pro-Soviet Damascus Government by 
force. Jordan’s Foreign Minister, Sami-el- 
Rifai, showed his country’s gratitude for re- 
cent American military and”economic aid by 
saying that he “did not think that anything 
has happened in Syria” to disturb his Gov- 
ernment. Syria, after all, was “independent 
and entitled to do what she likes in her own 
interests.” He added: “We do not want the 
Middle East to become a battleground in the 
cold war.” The comment of the New York 
Times of September 11, 1957, is surely an 
understatement: “The Arab countries seem 
far less excited than the United States about 
the growing cooperation between Syria and 
the Soviet Union.” 
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Israel, on the other hand, has become in- 
creasingly alarmed about the Arab-Soviet 
deals, and Ambassador Abba Eban has asked 
Washington to clarify its Middle East policy, 
by making it clear that America would oppose 
aggression against the integrity of all Middle 
Eastern States, both the Arab States and 
Israel. 





Is ISREAL A PARASITE? 


A propaganda campaign directed against 
Israel is being conducted throughout the 
United States. It uses radio, television, 
books, newspapers, and even the medium of 
rumors and gossip. Some of it is directed by 
Arabs, some by American friends of Arabs, 
and some by antisemitic agitators. Some of 
the material is signed by the American Foun- 
dation for the Middle East; most of it is 
anonymous. But all this propaganda, from 
whatever source, has a common purpose: to 
persuade the American people that Israel is 
not worthy of their support because it draws 
from them aid in money, goods, arms, and 
diplomatic support without doing anything 
of significance in return. Israel is described 
by these propagandists, sometimes openly 
and more often in concealed terms, as a para- 
site sponging on America’s generosity. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The relationship between Israel and America 
is not one in which America does all the giv- 
ing and Israel all the taking. It is a much 
healthier one of mutual give and take, as 
the following will make clear. 


ISRAEL AN AMERICAN-TYPE DEMOCRACY 


Israel is, in Ambassador Eban’s vivid 
phrase, “a sanctuary of democracy in the 
Middle East.” It is surrounded by Arab 
nations, not one of which can be called a 
democracy by American standards. They 
range from the slave-holding monarchy of 
King Saud to the imitation nazism of Nasser. 
In some, like Jordan or the Lebanon, democ- 
racy exists in name but not in substance, the 
ruling power being the monopoly of a few 
feudal families. 

Not so in Israel, which is a genuine democ- 
racy despite many centuries of exile and 
persecution. What is more, the Jewish tra- 
dition of democracy actually dates from an- 
tiquity. Speaking at the University of 
Notre Dame, Ambassador Eban recalled that 
“the memory of Israel’s first struggle for 
freedom (the reference is to the Exodus) 
has inspired and consoled many subsequent 
movements for national independence.” 
When Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson were consulted on the future emblem 
of the American Union, they suggested that 
the Seal of the United States should repre- 
sent the children of Israel fleeing through 
the divided waters of the Red Sea on their 
way to freedom. The portrayal was to be 
surmounted by the challenging Hebraic slo- 
gan: Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God. He might equally well have recalled 
that the American Liberty Bell bears the 
Biblical quotation about proclaiming free- 
dom throughout the land. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LINKS 


The constitutions of Israel and the United 
States differ as to the form: America has 
adopted a written Constitution, Israel has 
preferred to embody its democracy in the 
form of separate laws. But this diversity of 
form should not conceal the identity of 
democratic purpose and a very interesting 
exchange of ideas that underlies the emer- 
gence of these different forms of democracy. 

Prof. Yehuda Leo Kohn of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity notes that “a constitution may * * * 
be drafted to shape the life of a state where 
previously there was none, or to give form 
and expression to a new spiritual dispensa~ 
tion.” Such was the case when the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the Mayflower made their historic 
covenant or when the Puritans who left 
Massachusetts in 1639 adopted the Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut. Here, inci- 
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dentally, lies a very significant contribution 
of ancient Hebrew thought to the constitu- 
tional law of the modern world. For the 
concept of the political covenant, as exem- 
plified in the First Constitution of the 
American States, derives directly from the an- 
cient Hebrew Covenant between God and 
the People, on which was based at a later 
stage the covenant between the king and 
the people, as mentioned in the story of 
political reconstruction after the revolt 
against Queen Atalias in the Second Book of 
Kings, chapter 11, verse 17. 

Moreover, by a decision of the Israeli 
Knesset or Parliament, the English common 
law has been accepted as part of the law of 
Israel. Since this is also the case in the 
United States, the two democracies share a 
common legal heritage. Moreover, they 
share many legal institutions built upon 
that common foundation. Thus, Israel has 
@ Bill of Rights and a supreme court. 

Israeli democracy has a firm foundation in 
the people as well as in the laws. It is cer- 
tainly significant that all political parties of 
Israel accept democracy as the foundation of 
national life. (The exception of the Com- 
munists is only apparent; for they are in 
Israel, as in America, the fifth column of a 
foreign power and not a national political 
party.) 

TWO NATIONS OF PIONEERS 

Premier Ben Gurion put his finger on the 
deep roots of Israeli democracy when he told, 
on September 3, 1950, an audience of Ameri- 
can Zionists who had come to visit him in 
Jerusalem: 

“We embarked upon our greatest adven- 
ture—I know only of a single precedent and 
it was on a grander scale: the building of 
America; the conquest of the Wild West by 
pioneers who found, to their good fortune, 
greater expanses, fewer political dangers 
than are our lot. But we have initiative, 
the enduring spirit and a practical idealism 
as strong. * * * 

“That was the secret of America’s great- 
ness. The oppressed of the Old World fied 
there but they brought a vision with them, 
as do our immigrants today—a vision of a 
new life in freedom. They did wonderful 
things, so can we.” 

Here are two examples of this pioneering 
spirit that bridges the oceans and continents 
which separate Israel from America. They 
are mentioned in a leaflet published by the 
Israeli Government to celebrate 9 years of 
the country’s independence, 1948-1957. One 
concerns the progress of agriculture. Four 
hundred and seventy new agricultural vil- 
lages have been established in these 9 short 
years, and the irrigated area used for farming 
has increased from 75,000 dunams to 250,000 
dunams or by over 300 perecnt. A dunam is 
@ quarter acre. Truly Israel’s conquest of 
the desert matches America’s conquest of the 
prairie. 

The other item states that over 300,000 
adults have studied Hebrew in a comprehen- 
sive network of courses for adult education. 
It is, of course merely one facet of the great 
work in the absorption of immigrants, which 
made Israel’s population jump from 650,000 
in May 1948 to 1,872,000 in December 1956. 
These are figures hard to match even in 
American history, with an infinitely larger 
territory to settle. But the basic spirit is the 
same. The Statue of Liberty welcoming im- 
migrants to New York harbor is matched by 
the memorial erected on the beaches of Israel 
to the illegal immigrants who risked their 
lives so that they and their fellow Jews 
could be free. Then too, the immigrants 
came in both instances from many countries 
and spoke many tongues and the task of 
absorbing them has not been an easy one. 
But it was successfully tackled. In May 
1957, a son of Eliezer Ben Jehuda delivered a 
lecture in New York on his experiences in 
the Israeli Government department which 
supervises the absorption of the newcomers. 
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He gave his lecture the title of, Isarel, the 
Pressure Cooker. Echoes of the American 
meiting pot. 

ISRAEL’S FOREIGN POLICY BACKS AMERICA 


While American foreign policy consistently 
woos the Arabs, it has grown markedly cool 
of late toward Israel, the country which is 
America’s only reliable ally in the Middle 
East. To prove this assertion, it is enough 
to compare the Arab and the Israeli records. 

Not only Arab state has a record of con- 
sistent friendship toward the United States. 
They are all interested in obtaining what 
they can from America. Iraq collects mil- 
lions in aid but it may any day switch 
to the Communists just as it had switched 
to the Nazis during the war. Syria and 
Egypt, equally wooed, have choosen the Com- 
munist path. As for Jordan there is in the 
whole Middle East no reed more broken, on 
which to lean. Any American who thinks 
that the slave dealing King Saud is a re- 
liable ally, should consider the simple fact 
that only yesterday he had put his troops 
under the unified command of Communist- 
dealing Nasser and withdrew them only after 
blackmailing America into a more costly 
treaty on bases. And even little Lebanon 
which loves dollars more than any other 
Arab state, was shaken by anti-American 
riots following closely on the heels of such 
riots in Formosa. The Arabs love American 
dollars but have no love for American de- 
mocracy. They are ready to sell their love 
to the highest bidder. 

Compare this with the record of Israel. 
Two recent incidents are straws in the wind 
and prove the solid basis of Israeli-American 
friendship. 

This first incident was little noted outside 
Israel. In May 1955 the whole country cele- 
brated the 10th anniversary of the Allied 
victory in the Second World War. The 
theme of speeches made on such occasions 
in every city, village and settlement was Is- 
rael’s solidarity with the western democra- 
cies. The Jewish record of aiding the Allies 
was recalled. It was recalled somewhat wryly 
because it was called at the time “the best 
kept secret of the war’’—the British in par- 
ticular were not eager to let the Arabs know 
that the Jews were helping them. No such 
celebration was held in any Arab country 
and for a good reason too—there was noth- 
ing to celebrate. 

The second incident is more recent and 
better known. The Eisenhower doctrine was 
proclaimed to win the Arabs to America’s 
side by an offer of financial, military and 
moral aid. So far, not one Arab state has 
unequivocally accepted the doctrine. All 
that Washington has got in return were 
some flowery speeches by the kings of Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan which may mean most 
anything or nothing. The only Middle 
Eastern state which has accepted the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is—Israel. 

When President Eisenhower's special en- 
voy, James P. Richards visited Israel, to ex- 
Plain the doctrine, the Israeli Government 
stated that it, “welcomes the support of the 
United States for the preservation of the in- 
dependence of the Middle Eastern states 
and for the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of 
their independence.” 

This statement included 5 principles out- 
lined by the Israeli Government, of which 
No. 5 read: 

“The Government of Israel expresses its 
appreciation of the interest shown and as- 
sistance rendered over many years in the 
development of the State of Israel by the 
Government and people of the United 
States.” v 

The Jerusalem Post tn which the state- 
ment was published on May 22, 1957, adds 
the following item: 

“Israel yesterday published a statement in 
Jerualem and Washington which identifies it 
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with the principle and purposes of the Eisen. 
hower doctrine.” : ; 

In Washington, the State Department ig. 
sued a statement saying that it has taken 
note of Israel's declaration. It said that 
“the United States shares and supports the 
principles and objectives outlined in Israel's 
statement relating to American policy under 
the doctrine.” 

The Israeli Government, which issued this 
statement, is a Coalition including the 
Mapam and Achduth Ha-Avodah Parties 
which lean to the left of center. They wers 
not expected to approve the sta 
wholeheartedly, nor did they. But Premier 
Ben Gurion made it quite clear, partic: 
in the case of Mapam, that opponents of the 
Government's support of Eisenhower doe. 
trine had the choice of changing their ming 
or leaving the Government. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH ISRAEL DOES NOT MEAN 
ENMITY TO THE ARABS : 


Israel is fully aware that the United States 
has interests in the Arab Middle East and 
commitments to Arab nations. But while 
the Arabs are trying to use these interests 
and commitments to blackmail America into 
an anti-Israel policy, the leaders of the 
State of Israel has spared no effort to make 
it quite clear to Washington that they, too, 
want friendship with the Arabs. Ambassa- 
dor Eban, speaking at the Conference on For- 
eign Affairs held at Hamilton, N. Y., on 
July 29, 1952, said: “Friendship for Israel 
and friendship for the Arab peoples are not 
only compatible, they are inseparable con- 
cepts. There would be no value in a 
tive and obsequious trend of thought which 
would seek to gain Arab friendship by a 
craven denial of the special links of memory 
and experience, of interests and ideals, which 
unite Israel and America. The Arab States 
know in their hearts that a nation is not 
entitled to make its own friendship condi- 
tional on the renunciation or denial of other 
valid partnerships.” 

Nor are Jews blind to the wider responsi- 
bilities of Israel in the Middle East and 
how they can be realized in a partnerishp 
with America. Let me quote from the presi- 
dent of the Zionist Council of America, 
Rabbi Irving Miller: “The peoples of the 
underprivileged countries of the Middle 
East may well say to American exponents of 
a better life: “Yes; that is all very well for 
you in your vast country with its huge re- 
sources. But in our small and poor land it 
won’t work. America is in truth richly 
blessed; but it is also true that Israel, the 
immediate neighbor of these impoverished 
and backward Arab lands, is tiny and devoid 
of great natural wealth.’ . 


“American exponents of democracy could 
therefore answer: ‘Look at Israel’s success. 
Democracy in Israel produces health, free- 
dom, and prosperity, whereas communism 
or feudalism in other lands ends in economic 


conquest and political death. The young ft ' 


public of Israel can thus be democracy’s test 
case and showcase in the Near East.” 


ISRAEL IS AMERICA’S RELIABLE MILITARY ALLY 

One of the most powerful Middle Easter 
delusions that America inherited from Eng- 
land when she moved into the power vacuum 


military prowess. It all started with ‘the 
romantic and quite unfactual belief ; 
young English officers and civil servants thal 






and starry-eyed State Department 
still believe, 
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tic Bedouins, armed with modern weap- 
ons, are invincible. 

similarly, too many Americans have in- 
nerited from the British the belief that Jews 
are not & fighting people. Somehow these 
people think of the Jew as a petty trader in 
a ghetto, & middleman in business or a 
panker in @ money transaction—but never 
as a soldier. That Jewish soldiers could de- 
feat Arab soldiers—why, that’s unthinkable. 
What actually happened is something else 
again. The Jews, faced with an overwhelming 
arab superiority in numbers and weapons de- 
feated them decisively and unmistakably and 
not once but twice—in 1948-49 and in 1956. 
In fact, the Suez campaign showed the Jew- 
ish soldiers making better use of their mod- 
ern weapons, not only better than the Arabs, 
pit also better than the English and the 
French, who did not exactly win any glory 
in getting only halfway down the Suez Canal. 

Moreover, while the Arabs are willing to get 
arms anywhere and at any price—witness the 
Egyptian and Syrian arms deals with Rus- 
sia—Israel is foursquare on the side of 
America and the West. The Suez-Sinai cam- 
paign proved that American arms given to 
Arabs are only too likely to change hands. 
It is to be hoped that American equipment 
handed over to the Arabs will not go to the 
Russians next time. Fortunately Russian 
arms fell, this time, into good hands, but 
there is no guaranty of such a happy ending 
another time. 

The Arabs boast about their military 
prowess. The Egyptian Navy has just pub- 
lished a book about its victories in the Suez- 
Sinai campaign and its spokesman an- 
nounced that “heaven is too low for the 
Egyptian navy to hold its head as high as its 
pride justifies.” The Israelis prefer, with 
Teddy Roosevelt, “to speak softly and carry 
the big stick.” Their small army has proved 
its worth too well to do much shouting about 
it. It is not likely to misuse its American 
weapons or betray them to the Communists— 
which cannot be so confidently stated about 
the Arabs. 


ISRAEL—-AN ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


Israel is a small island of economic de- 
mocracy surrounded by a sea of Arab feudal- 
ism. It is important to remember this. 
Also, that although Israeli economic institu- 
tions differ, and sometimes significantly from 
their American counterpart, the basis of eco- 
nomic freedom is the same in both cases. 

The right of any person to the free exer- 
cise of any profession, trade, or business has 
been proclaimed by a decision of the Israeli 
Supreme Court. This is an effective safe- 
guard against any monopoly or controls by 
employers or unions. 

There is also a good deal of misconception 
about the socialism as preached or practiced 
in Israel and which is said to be incompatible 
with American ideals of free enterprise. To 
begin with Israel has a number of. political 
parties explicitly devoted to fostering pre- 
cisely such ideas. The General Zionist Party 
stands, according to its program, for “free, 
Private enterprise * * *(and) the achieve- 
ment of economic independence through in- 
creased attraction of investment capital.” 

Program of the Herut movement stands 
for “private initiative in the economic and 
Social structure of the State.” The National 
Religious Party (Mizrachi Hapoel Hami- 
zrachi) wants the development of the cooper- 
ative and private sectors. Religious zionism, 
which pioneered the Kibbutzim, has awaken- 
ed to Israel’s need of private enterprise. 

But how about Mapai, the Labor Party to 
Which Premier Ben Gurion belongs and 

is said to be Socialist? Its pro- 

gram says: “Its internal policy stands for 
the and @ planned economy based on 
ne development of the private sector in co- 
tive with the de t of construc- 
pe ged and private enterprise.” And how 
it Histadrut, the labor organization said 
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to be all-powerful? ‘Well, to start with, His- 
tadrut has no monopoly of union activity. 
It has to compete with rival unions organized 
by National Religious Party, Herut and Agu- 
dath Israel. Nor is it aiming at excluding 
free enterprise; on the contrary it has worked 
together with it on many occasions. To give 
but one example of such a collaboration: the 
Zim Shipping Line which owns a good share 
of Israel’s merchant marine is a joint enter- 
prise of capital and labor. 

It is this economic democracy that is the 
basis of Israel’s economic stability and per- 
mits the fruitful economic interchange be- 
tween the two countries along lines to be 
dealt with more in detail later. ; 

Here it is enough to say that, unlike its 
Arab neighbors, Israel has never defaulted 
on any of its economic obligations. It does 
not want to be spoon fed; it offers a fruitful 
field for economic investment. While Egypt 
talks about the Aswan Dam, Israel constructs 
a pipeline from Elath to the Mediterranean— 
and does not talk about it too much. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC AID TO ISRAEL 


“The United States, more than any other 
country, has assisted us in the development 
of Israel,” said Premier Ben-Gurion in the 
Knesset debate that won him a vote of con- 
fidence on the acceptance of the Eisenhower 
doctrine. His vote of gratitude to America 
was an acknowledgment of what the im- 
mense majority of Israelis feel. 

America’s aid to develop the new state has, 
indeed been overwhelming, both from pri- 
vate and public sources. ° 

In January 1957, one of America’s major 
corporations, the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., made an agreement with the 
Scientific Research Council of Israel to 
acquire American rights for Israeli develop- 
ment devices for the utilization of solar 
energy. The Council has been one of the 
beneficiaries of American aid. ,. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN ISRAEL 


American investors have found Israel a 
very fruitful field for their enterprise. This, 
at a period when American private capital 
has become, and not without good reason, 
rather wary of foreign investment. There 
had been too many confiscation® national- 
izations, restriction on the export of divi- 
dends, etc. Israel offers the American in- 
vestor productive enterprises and iron clad 
security. 

What does this mean in practical terms? 
Let’s take the example of Ampal-American 
Corporation. Its president, Abraham Dick- 
enstein, has just announced payment of div- 
idends on preferred stock for the fifteenth 
uninterrupted year since the corporation 
was set up in 1942. He also stated that 
Ampal’s investment affiliate, the Israel De- 
velopment Corp.; has just reported the 
payment of its second annual dividend 
of $3 a share. Its assets had more than 
doubled in 18 months, from $4 million in 
mid-1955 to $9.5 million in 1957. 

American investment in Israel includes 
oil firms, rubber works, building and con- 
tracting enterprises. It is encouraged by 
tax remissions and customs rebates. 


AMERICAN-ISRAELI TRADE 


Whatever might be said of financial aid 
or investment, trade between two countries 
is of necessity a 2-way affair, benefiting 
both partners. 

America is, by far, Israel’s most important 
trading country. It occupies the first place 
in both its imports and exports. 27.6 per- 
cent of Israeli’s imports come from the 
United States, a country which takes 18.9 
percent of its exports—a balance certainly 
not unfavorable to America. : 

Israel imports from the United States not 
only manufactured products and capital 
goods, but also considerable amounts of 
American agricultural surpluses that other- 
would have remained unsalable. In re- 
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turn Israel supplies the United States with 
such goods as diamonds, indispensable for 
industry as well as for more enjoyable pur- 
poses (it is Israel’s single largest export to 
America), cement used extensively in high- 
way construction and public housing, steel 
pipes used in the construction of skyscrapers, 
chemicals, books and religious articles, olive 
oil, etc. 
EXCHANGE OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


One good example of fruitful Israeli- 
American interchange lies in the sphere of 
social work. Here, the United States has 
acted, in many ways, as a pioneer and has 
let Israel reap the benefits of its experience. 

American social workers have gone to work 
under the auspices of a considerable number 
of agencies, ranging from the United Nations 
to the Young Men’s Hebrew Associations. 
Of particular importance has been the work 
of the Hadassah Medical Organization spon- 
sored by the Hadassah Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America and the Malben pro- 
gram of the American Joint Distribution 
Committee which-takes care of Israel’s sick, 
aged, and handicapped new immigrants. 

But if Israel has immensely benefited from 
American social work programs, it has also 
offered American social workers a grateful 
field for their endeavors and unusual ex- 
perience. What is more, Israel can act in 
some ways as a model. It would, for exam- 
ple, be of some interest to America to ex- 
plore the whys and wherefores of Israel’s 
amazingly low juvenile delinquency rate; 
only 1.1 percent of the juvenile population. 

SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGES 


The situation is somewhat similar as re- 
gards science. Here, too, America is by far 
the major partner, but the exchange is by 
no means all one way. 

Israel’s scientific institutions have been 
greatly helped by American financial and 
technical aid. But Israel has also continued 
a tradition starting since Dr. Weitzman’s 
discoveries which aided the United States 
war effort in World War I. Let us cite one 
example out of many: The recent issue of the 
Israel Digest presents a letter from President 
Eisenhower thanking Gen. Yaacov Dori, pres- 
ident of the Israel Institute of Technology, 
for the manuscript of the experiments by 
Dr. Mordecai Max Levy who developed a 
centripetal. pump for the European Com- 
mand of the United States Air Force. 

ISRAEL—A MARKET FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 


There exists now in Israel a large market 
for American books, magazines, and news- 
papers. The decisive factor has been an 
arrangement which has permitted Israel to 
pay for these items in Israeli pounds instead 
of the previously required dollars. Israel 
and the United States also signed an agree- 
ment which made the exchange rate on the 
purchase of American books, etc., more ad- 
vantageous to Israel by 28 percent than the 
exchange rate for ordinary commercial trans- 
actions. This program is administered by 
the Information Media Service of the United 
States Mutual Security Administration. 
American publishers sell their books to it 
and collect dollars from the United States 
Treasury. There were $280,000 of such con- 
tracts in 1952, the year in which the pro- 
gram was inaugurated. , 

BAR ILAN UNIVERSITY 


Bar Ilan University in Ramat Gan has 
been called an American university in Israel 
in the bulletin of the International Institute 
of Education for December 1956. It is a 
good example of the two-way traffic between 
America and Israel. The late Dr. Pinkus 
Churgin, who was the first president of the 
Bar Ilan University, was the former dean of, 
the Yeshiva University of America and was 
noted for his scholarship in the fields of 
American and Hebrew literature. Israel and 
America joined efforts to replant American 
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culture and democracy in the Middle East. 
Methods, curricula, and faculties came from 
America; location and inspiration from Is- 
rael. The American Ambassador to Israel, 
Edward B. Lawson, speaking at the dedica- 
tion ceremony on June 26, 1957, said: “I re- 
gard it as a significant advantage to the 
United States to have in Israel an American- 
type university offering a 4-year undergrad- 
uate course, subsequent graduate facilities, 
possessing a staff largely American trained, 
and exhibiting in its administrative proce- 
dures a philosophy of education of the best 
in higher education principles as we know 
them in our country.” Once more a two- 
way road. 





Labor Group Opposes GATT and OTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a resolution adopted by 
the International Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters in their latest annual con- 
vention. 

This resolution deals with a subject 
that is of foremost interest today because 
of the trade-agreements legislation fac- 
ing the present session of Congress. 
The President has asked for a 5-year ex- 
tension of the trade program with a fur- 
ther authority to cut the existing tariff 
rates another 25 percent. In his state of 
the Union message the President also 
asked approval of the OTC—Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation—by Con- 
gress. . 

The International Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters represents most of the 
workers in chinaware and earthenware 
plants in this country and has had long 
experience with import competition. 
Over 90 percent of the fine china con- 
sumed in this country is imported. Im- 
ports of earthenware have also grown 
to a point of threatening the very life 
of the industry. Three potteries have 
gone out of business or dropped their 
earthenware business in the past year. 

The resolution which I offer under 
leave to extend my remarks calls for de- 
feat of the OTC proposal and for the 
regulation of the foreign commerce of 
this country by Congress. The Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters is also on rec- 
ord in support of import quotas as a more 
effective means of regulating imports 
than use of the tariff alone. 

Following the resolution I insert a re- 
port of the closing down of earthenware 
production by the Vernon Kilns which is 
a well-known pottery manufacturer l- 
cated in Los Angeles. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the membership of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters has 
had long and discouraging experience with 
the problem of import competition from 
countries in which extremely low wages pre- 
vail; 

Whereas this experience covers the period 
under which the Department of State of the 
Federal Government has virtually 


Congress as the branch of Government that 
regulates foreign commerce; 
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Whereas the administration of our tariff 
and trade laws during the past 20 years has 
been without sympathy or regard for the 
welfare of our domestic industry but on 
the contrary very solicitous of the improve- 
ment of the economies of many other coun- 
tries all over the world, to the extent of 
pouring scores of billions of dollars into 
such countries, while at the same time re- 
ducing import duties and thus increasingly 
exposing the jobs and wages of our mem- 
bers to the competition of underpaid foreign 
labor; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
and not the State Department is specified 
in the Constitution as the branch of the 
Government that is to regulate our foreign 
commerce and to control the tariff; 

Whereas Congress is responsible to the 
people who elect its Members while the 
State Department is not; 

Whereas the proposal to make the United 
States a member of the OTC (Organization 
for Trade Cooperation) which would be 
headquartered in Geneva and in which the 
United States would have but 1 vote in 35, 
is now before Congress in the form of H. R. 
6630; 

Whereas congressional approval of OTC 
membership would underwrite or confirm 
the loss by Congress of its power over tar- 
iffs and trade and lodge such authority in 
an international body, thus destroying all 
hope of recapture of its power by Congress: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the International Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters in convention assembled 
condemn severely the administration of our 
trade and tariff laws under State Depart- 
ment domination; 

2. That we call for the restoration of the 
regulation of our foreign commerce to the 
hands of Congress, where it belongs and 
from which it should not have been re- 
moved; 

3. That we call for the defeat of H. R. 
6630 or OTC membership bill; and 

4. That the officers of the brotherhood 
disseminate copies of this resolution to the 
membership of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance 
Committee of the United States Congress; 
to President George Meany of the AFL-CIO, 
and to the heads of the legislative and the 
age union departments of the same 

y- 





VERNON KILNS ENDS OUTPUT OF DINNERWARE 


-Los ANGELES, January 5—Vernon Kilns 
will terminate production of earthenware to- 
morrow, according to Edward J: er, presi- 
dent of the 41-year-old producing firm here. 

Placing the blame for the shutdowrr on his 
company’s inability to compete profitably 
with foreign competition, Mr. Fisher said no 
plans have been made for disposition of phy- 
sical assets. He valued property and build- 
ings at about $1 million. 

Mr. Fischer stressed that the corporation 
itself is not being liquidated. Vernon Kilns 
is discontinuing manufacture of earthenware 
after executives made what he termed a thor- 
ough study of product diversification without 
determining a practica! method of remaining 
in the dinnerware business. 

The official indicated ‘effective tariff leg- 
islation to stem unfair competition” from 
foreign imports might have saved the com- 


a factor in the decision to cloes the plant, 
Mr. Pischer said it entered into the 
to a degree but was by no means the real 
cause of the action. 

The 100,000-square-foot factory is at 281 
East 52d Street. The firm had 
production employees and a staff of 40 sales 
and office personnel. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am ip 
receipt of a copy of a most eloquent: jet. 
ter sent to President Eisenhower regard. 
ing the critical unemployment situation, 
particularly in Detroit and in Mi 
I call to your special attention the ex. 
cellent recommendations to relieve the 
situation made by the writer of the let. 
ter, Mr. Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, DAW. 

It is most urgent that immediate ae. 
tion be taken on this extremely serious 
problem. The letter is as follows: 

Forp Locat 600, UAW, 
Dearborn, Mich,, January 7, 1958, 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We assert that be- 
cause of the increasing unemployment we 
are in the midst of a growing depression and 
we call upon you to take the necessary steps 
to rectify this situation. 

It seems to us that your administration is 
taking this matter too lightly; that you hive 
been unduly influenced by your advisers and 
business friends who claim that this serious 
matter of unemployment is just a symptom 
of a breather, sideways movement, rolling 
adjustment and a period of hesitation in the 
economy of our country. 

We suggest to you that you listen to the 
voices of the unemployed—the men and 
women who, while willing and able, have 
been deprived through no fault of their own 
of the opportunity to work and provide ade- 
quately for themselves and their families. 

There are 5,000 laid off from the Rouge 
Plant alone. In the Detroit area there are 
more than 150,000 unemployed. In the State 
of Michigan there are 250,000 jobless, and 
the unemployment figure nationally is ap- 
proaching the 4 million mark. 

All of the unemployed and many, many 
millions of American workers who are fear- 
ful that they too may lose their jobs are 
convinced that we are in the midst of & 
depression. 

It does not appear that in the immediate 







































































- future there will be any callbacks. Rather, it 


appears that there will be further layofs 
because, for the first time since World Wat 
II, the dutomobile industry has cut auto- 
mobile production immediately after the 
introduction of new models. Cutbacks of 
automobile production have been reflected — 
in the steel industries and many relate 
industries. 

Many thousands of unemployed have 4l- 
ready exhausted their unemployment j 
pensation and supplemental unemp 
benefits. 

Your administration does not 
when it comes to recommending the 
ing of tens of billions of dollars for ¢ 




























aid—again, this is as it should be. A! 
contend that you should not hesitate 
whatever steps are necessary—and 
billions of dollars, if necessary—to fir 
for all Americans willing end able . 
and thus put an end to this depression 
We urge that you consider as imme 
inenbande the felitaten guanosine tl 
to at least halt the downward trend: 
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1. Cite all unemployment areas, and par- 
ticularly the Detroit and Michigan areas, as 
critical and channel into said areas defense 

k and public work projects. 

9. Initiate legislation for Federal unem< 
ployment compensation that will assume the 
obligation of continuing unemployment 
compensation benefits after unemployed 
workers have exhausted their State benefits. 

g. Increase social-security benefits and 
lower the eligibility age as an inducement 
fer older people to retire and thus create 
additional jobs for the unemployed. 

In respect to point 1, we wish to bring to 

attention the waste of manufacturing 
space immediately available in the Rouge 
area, For example, the motor plant a short 
time ago employed 13,000 workers in this one 
puilding. Today, it is vacant. The Ford 
Motor Co., to our knowledge, has no plans 
to utilize this building. The steering gear 
unit, a building that a few months ago em- 
ployed more than 3,000, today is vacant. 
The huge plant once utilized to build 
Packard automobiles is vacant; the Hudson 
plant, the Motor Products plant, etc., are 
also empty. 

It is a disgrace and a shame that facilities 
such as these must go to waste. More im- 
portant is the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers are walking the streets. 
Some, as I have mentioned, have been with- 
out income and must depend on the welfare 
to feed their families. 

We take the position that as long as work- 
ets are available for work, they are entitled 
to full wages just as though they were work- 
ing. If men are not working because their 
work is not essential to the economy on a 
certain day, there is no reason why- they 
should not eat on that day. Armies are 
paid when they are not fighting, policemen 
are paid when they are not chasing burglars, 


. firemen are paid when they are not fighting 


fires, horses are fed when they are not plow- 
ing; but the worker, available and capable 
of doing useful work, the worker with his 
labor power—the most valuable of all re- 
sources—is cast aside. 

In the name of commonsense and in the 
interest of the welfare of our Nation and its 
citizens, we call upon you to give immediate 
attention to this most serious problem. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cart STELLATO, 
President, Ford Local 600, UAW. 





Canada Scores United States in Double 
Tax Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rezcorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times, dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1958, entitled “Canada Scores 
United States in Double Tax Case.” 


This is a further news item on the 
case of the Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., in 
an attempt by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to impose double taxation: 
Canaba Scores Uueran STATES IN DOUBLE Tax 

ASE t 

Orrawa, January 18.—The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has protested to Washington about 
ee to collect +e eens income 

against F remium Ores, & George 
Nowlan, Revenue Minister, said today. 
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Mr. Nowlan was replying in the House of 
Commons to Social Credit Party Leader Solon 
Low. Mr. Low charged that the United 
States was trying to revise the Canada- 
United States tax agreement by reaching into 
Canada to tax the company, which he said is 
purely Canadian. 

Premium Iron Ores is a Canadian company 
controlled by Canadian-born industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton and his associate, William R. 
Daley, both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The United States case against them in- 
volves some $2 million. The Canada-United 
States tax treaty is designed to eliminate 
double taxation of individuals and compa- 
nies operating on both sides of the border. 
Under the treaty, tax responsibility of a cor- 
poration in one country is determined by 
whether it has a permanent establishment in 
the other nation. 

The United States action is based on the 
assertion that Premium Iron Ores has a per- 
manent establishment in the United States. 





Portland Ship Repair Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


*O) 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
for some years now, the port of Portland 
has leased from the Navy Department a 
17,000-ton drydock and, in operation 
unique throughout the Nation, has 
leased it to private ship repairers in 
Portland. Its current lease has 2 more 
years to run. 

However, recently the port of Port- 
land, a public body, was informed by the 
Navy Department that when its current 
lease expires at the end of December 
1959, the Navy Department will not—as 
has hitherto been the case—negotiate a 
new lease but will instead put the 
drydock up for lease on competitive 
bids. 

This action by the Navy puts the port 
of Portland in a completely unwar- 
ranted position and jeopardizes an in- 
dustry which Portland, faced with se- 
vere unemployment, can ill afford to lose. 
Im 1956 the Portland ship repair indus- 
try had gross receipts of $33 million and 
a $14 million payroll. 

But more important than that is the 
fact that the location of this drydock at 
Portland is essential to the Nation’s de- 
fense. It is ideally located from a stra- 
tegic standpoint. It represents a dis- 
persal of facilities which are otherwise 
concentrated in San Francisco Bay and 
Puget Sound. It is in a key location in 
terms of the amount of shipping in the 
immediate area and the size of the port 
it serves. It is the closest drydock to the 
Tongue Point Naval Station and Reserve 
Fleet and the only one which can be 
reached from the Tongue Point facility 
without an ocean voyage. 

To point up the importance of the 
problem for my district, for Oregon, and, 
indeed, for the Pacific Northwest, under 
unanimous consent I am having printed 
in full in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcORD 2 
editorials from the Oregon Journal, 1 
editorial from the Oregonian, a resolu- 
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tion adopted by the Oregon State Labor 
Council, and a resolution adopted by the 
Commission of Public Docks of the City 
of Portland. o 

The editorials and resolutions follow: 


[From the Oregon Journal of December 27, 
1957] 


A Sworp OVER THE Port’s Heap 


At first glance, one may wonder what valid 
objection the Port of Portland Commission 
can have to the Navy’s plan—in line with a 
policy change—to put the next lease arrange- 
ment of the 17,000-ton floating Navy drydock, 
YFD-69, now under lease to the port, up to 
bid. 

Is not public bidding a long-establish and 
well-accepted way for Federal agencies to do 
business? And will not the port have as good 
a chance as anybody else to bid successfully 
on a new lease? 

The answers are not quite as simple as 
they appear on the surface. 

When the port negotiated its first 5-year 
lease with the Navy back in 1949, there was no 
demand for drydocks of this kind. The Navy 
was happy to find a place for it in Portland’s 
fresh-water harbor where it would be well 
maintained. It has been well maintained 
and is now said to be in the best condition 
of all drydocks the Navy has out on lease. 

By 1954, the drydock’s value had become 
apparent, and a new lease was negotiated at 
a considerably higher rental. Now there isa 
real demand for facilities of this type, hence 
the Navy's decision to put this and others 
up for bid. 

But the drydock fills a unique role in Port- 
land, one which makes it of immense value 
here but which at the same time limits the 
port’s ability to bid competitively. 

The port commission itself does not per- 
form any ship-repair work. The drydock is 
available to the entire ship-repair industry. 
It is used by private operators on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Its presence here 
means the harbor gets many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of ship-repair business that other- 
wise would be lost. In 1956, Portland’s ship- 
repair industry grossed $33 million, with a 
$14 million payroll. 

But the port as a public body cannot 
bid for retention of the facility on the basis 
of its total worth to the harbor. It can 
bid only out of projected income from its sub- 
rentals to private users. A private operator 
in some other harbor will be able to bid on 
the basis of total ship repair profits and 
thus might be in position to outbid the 
port. 

What really puts the port in a bind is the 
uncertainty. If it knew for sure that it 
was going to lose the navy drydock, it would 
immediately lay plans to build one as large 
or larger, though this poses some financing 
problems for which the port doesn’t yet have 
all the answers. Two years would be re- 
quired to plan and build one. 

The present lease expires in 2 years. As 
an alternative to the Navy’s adamant refusal 
to negotiate, the port has asked that the 
bidding be done now so that, if the dry- 
dock should be lost, the port would have 
time to build one before giving up YFD-69. 
Such a course would, in fact, be advantageous 
to all bidders and to the Navy itself, be- 
cause all segments of the ship repair in- 
dustry must look a long way ahead. If 
Portland comes up to December 31, 1959, 
loses the drydock and is unable to replace 
it for 2 years, a devastating blow will be 
dealt to an important segment of our econ- 
omy. But the Navy so far has refused to 
listen to this alternative. 

Representative EprrH Green has been asked 
to intervene with the Navy in behalf of 
Portland. She has done so. She has some 
good arguments as to why the Navy should 
negotiate with Portland on a new lease or, 
if it insists on public bidding, why it should 
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seek the bids at once instead of leaving the 
port on the tenterhooks for 2 years. 
[From the Oregon Journal of January 17, 
1958] 


2 
FIGHTING COMMUNITY'S BATTLE 


It is neither fair nor good business for the 
Navy to keep the Port of Portland Commis- 
sion on a knife edge of uncertainty for 2 
years as to whether the port will be able to 
keep or must give up the 17,000-ton dry- 
dock, YFD-69, which the port has under 
lease from the Navy. 

Yet Navy officials stubbornly reiterate 
their intention to put the drydock up for 
bid when the port’s lease, which in the past 
has been negotiated, expires 2.years from 
now. 

The port’s position is somewhat like that 
of a private firm occupying a leased building. 
The private company needs to plan a long 
way ahead. Its tenure in the building is an 
essential factor in the planning. Yet the 
owner says he will not renegotiate the lease. 
When it expires in 2 years, he will put it up 


for bid. The firm has no way of being sure 
it can keep the building. It cannot plan its 
future. 


A drydock the size of YFD—69 is absolutely 
essential to Portland’s ship-repair industry. 
While the port commission itself does not 
engage in ship repair, the presence of the 
drydock determines in part the kinds of ship- 
repair jobs that come to this harbor. It is 
unthinkable that the harbor should be with- 
out one. 

If the port knew today that tt was going 
to lose YFD-69 2 years from now, it would 
take immediate steps toward building a re- 
placement, for the 2 years would be required 
to complete the job. It does not -want to 
do this because the project poses some fi- 
nancial problems. .That is why it is fighting 
desperately for a chance to renegotiate the 
Navy lease. 

It has enlisted the support of our dele- 
gation in Congress and of Governor Holmes. 
It has sent and will send representatives to 
Washington to press its case. 

The Navy has said that eight other factors 
than bid price will be considered in award- 
ing a lease, all of which are said to be favor- 
able to Portland, but these still offer no as- 
surance that the port, which must bid only 
on the basis of its actual profits on subleas- 
ing the drydock, would not lose to a private 
operator in some other port who could bid 
on the basis of over-all repair profits. 

It should be borne in mind that the port 
commissioners are fighting not for their own 
selfish interests. They are fighting the com- 
munity’s battle. And there should be ap- 
preciation that these men, who serve with- 
out pay, are so alive and so alert to the com- 
munity’s mterests. 





RESOLUTION 1428, THE COMMISSION OF 
Pusiic Docks, PORTLAND, OREG. 

Whereas Portland is the leading seaport 
of the Pacific coast in volume of export 
and import dry cargo: and 

Whereas during calendar year 1957, nearly 
10 million short tons of all types of cargo, 
liquid and dry, passed through Portland; and 

Whereas the citizens of Portland by char- 
ter amendment in 1910 created the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks to provide, operate, and 
maintain adequate marine terminal facili- 
ties, and to protect and develop the city’s 
maritime commerce; and 

Whereas the citizens of Portland have 
since through their Commission of Public 
Docks constructed and acquired marine ter- 
minal facilities now valued at approximately 
$30 miilion and are currently engaged in a 
harbor modernization and improvement pro- 
gram amounting to $6,500,000; and 
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Whereas additional millions of dollars are 
invested in privately owned and operated 
marine terminal facilties in Portland; and 

Whereas a tremendous section of the in- 
terior, including the Columbia Basin, Idaho, 
and substantial areas of Utah, Wyoming, and 
Montana depend upon Portland for their 
outlet to foreign markets; and 

Whereas the livelihood of more than 1,200 
longshoremen whose 1957 payroll in the 
Lower Columbia River approximated $15 mil- 
lion, as well as the job security of thousands 
of others employed by steamship companies, 
rail, barge, and truck lines, ship repair and 
ship outfitting firms, State and Federal 
agencies and departments, and, in fact, the 
whole economic structure erected upon such 
payrolls, are all dependent upon a healthy 
maritime commerce; and 

Whereas the entire economic life of the 
city of Portland is predicated upon its ex- 
istence and growth as a major seaport; and 

Whereas the United States Navy Drydock 
YFD-69, now leased to the Port of Portland 
Commission for the use of private ship repair 
contractors at rates as set forth in a pub- 
lished tariff, is the most important single fa- 
ciliy making pssible Portland’s ship repair 
industry; and 

Whereas the availability of adequate ship- 
repair facilities is fundamental to the health 
of the maritime commefce of any major sea- 
port; and 

Whereas the United States Navy’s an- 
nounced proposal to place future leasing of 
Navy drydocks, including YFD-69, on-a bid 
basis will put Portland at a tremendous dis- 
advantage due to the port’s limited ship- 
repair revenues; and 

Whereas the unique.conditions at Portland, 
including public ownership of ship-repair 
facilities and their availability to all ship- 
repair contractors on an equal basis, justify 
consideration of Portland in a category 
separate from other ports; and 

Whereas the removal from Portland of 
YFD-69 would jeopardize in substantial de- 
gree the port’s maritime commerce and the 
millions of dollars of public and private 
investments that have been made to develop, 
serve, foster, and protect that commerce, the 
livelihood of thousands in the Portland area, 
and, in fact, the city’s economy generally: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commission of Public 
Docks of the city of Portland, in regular 
meeting assembled, protests the proposal of 
the United States Navy for the leasing of 
YFD-69 on a bid basis and earnestly urges 
the Navy Department to act in a manner 
consistent with the national good, as well 
as with the good of the Pacific Northwest 
and Portland, by negotiating with the Port 
of Portland Commission for a renewal or ex- 
tention of the lease of YFD-69 at rates of- 
fered by the Port of Portland Commission; 
be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. Fred Bantz, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Materiel, members of the con- 
gressional delegation of the State of Oregon, 
the Governor of the State of Oregon, the 
mayor of the city of Portland, and to such 
other individuals and to departments of the 
governments of the United States, State of 
Oregon, and city of Portland as may be 
directed. 

RESOLUTION OF OREGON STATE LABOR COUNCIL, 
AFL-CIO 


Whereas the livelihood of thousands of 
skilled industrial workers in the Portland 
area and a direct payroll of more than $12 
million annually depends on the substantial 
volume of ship repair work done in Portland 


by individual private contractors renting - 


drydocks which are provided and maintained 
by the port of Portland; and 





Whereas the YFD-69, the larger 
port’s two drydocks (which are he ae 


two large floating docks on the west Coast 


between Puget Sound and San 
Bay), accommodates well over half of all 
drydock activity in the area, and is therefore 
absolutely vital to welfare and operation of 
the Portland area’s maritime commerce; and 

Whereas the YFD-69 is leased by the 
from the Navy, and the Department of the 
Navy dock, which expires in 2 years, and in. 
dicates that the lease of the dock will be 
put up for bid near the termination of the 
present lease; and 

Whereas the continuation of this attitudes 
and policy on the part of the Department of 
the Navy may result in the removal of the 
Navy dock from Portland, by reason of the 
disadvantages the port of Portland, a non. 
competitive municipal corporation, would 
face in bidding against private contractors: 
and 

Whereas loss of the Navy dock would have 
a@ disastrous effect upon maritime activity 
and employment in the Portland area, re. 
sulting in curtailment of ship repair acti 
and direct shipyard employment, the effects 
of which would spread to many other areas 
of Portland area economy; and 

Whereas this situation is all the more seri- 
ous by reason of the serious unemployment 
problem in Oregon at the present time, a 
situation which should encourage all agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to provide 
help and assistance to the area rather than 
formulate policies which would result in the 
opposite; and 

Whereas the operation of the Navy dry- 
dock in Portland is in the best interests of 
the Federal Government, by reason of the 
substantial and increasing revenues received, 
the high degree of care and maintenance of” 
the facility in fresh water, and other strate- 
gic considerations involving the national de- 
fense; and 

Whereas the port of Portland has indi- 
cated its good faith by offering to increase 
its renewal payments to the Navy in a rene- 
gotiated lease, the effect of which would be 
to increase payments to the Navy by @ 
much as $50,000 to $100,000 in the final 2 
years of the current lease: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, urge the Department of 
the Navy, including the Secretary of the 
Navy-and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Material, to reconsider the an- 
nounced policy of putting the lease of the 
YFD-69 up for bid at the termination of the 
current lease held by the port of Portland, 
and in the light of information contained 
herein anti submitted by others, negotiate 
with the port for a lease renewal or exten- 
sion which will be in the best interests of all 
parties; and be it further 

Resolved, That, failing this, the Depart 
ment of the Navy seek to minimize the dam- 
age it will do to the Portland area in the 
event of the drydock’s removal, by calling 
for bids on the lease of the YFD-69 
ately instead of near the end of the current 
lease, so that some time will remain to the 


port for alternative actions; and be it ful — 


ther 


35 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution We 
made available to the many friends of 





including the President of the United State — 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the iy 










of Labor, and the full congressional ~” 
tion of the State of Oregon. 
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January 20. 
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these, from the shipbuilding and repair 
é is now in jeopardy because of a 


oo vuange in the leasing of federally 


ks. 
omned ori ship-repalr contractors in 1956 
pandled 1,300 contracts with gross receipts 
of $30 million, and hired an average of 2,000 
for a total payroll of $14 million, 
doing business with some 300 suppliers 
et subcontractors. This important activ- 
ity is mt on the presence in Portland 
of two large drydocks. They are the 
facilities of their kind on the Pacific 


a 


— is an old, wooden, 12,000-ton-lift-ca- 

drydock owned by the port of Port- 
jand. The other is a newer and more useful 
17,000-ton steel dock owned by the United 
States Navy and operated by the port uncer 


tt bas been advantageous to the Navy to 
gent out its big drydocks. Besides the enjoy- 
ment of a considerable cash income, the 
Navy thus escapes the burden of mainte- 
nance of docks it has no immediate use for. 
And they are subject to speedy return, under 
the lease agreement, any time they are 
needed. 

A decade ago there was little private de- 
mand for such facilities. The one at Port- 
land, known officially as YFD-69, was built 
at Vancouver, Wash., in World War II. In 
1949 the Navy was delighted to lease YFD-—69 
to the port of Portland for 5 years at a nomi- 
nal rental and renew it in 1954 for another 
5 years. The port, in turn, has been happy 
to make this and its own drydock available 
to ship contractors in the area on a first- 
come-first-served basis, with uniform pub- 
lished rates. Both docks are kept busy, being 
opcupied simultaneously on 208 out of 365 
days last year. 

But now the picture has changed. Big dry- 
docks are sought by private shipbuilding 
firms elsewhere in the Nation. The Navy cal- 
culates it ean get more revenue by offering its. 
drydocks for lease on bids from those who 
can writeoff big rentals as business expense. 
So it has served notice on the port of Port- 
land that it will not negotiate its present 
lease for YFD-69. If we want it, we will have 
to bid for it, in competition with private 
interests. 
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This puts the port of Portland at a serious 
disadvantage. The port is not in the ship- 
repair business. It can’t justifiably pay more 
to the Navy for drydock rental than it can 
earn back from local ship-repair interests. 
Recently the Navy accepted a bid of $250,000 
4& year for the use of a dock similar to YFD- 
69. The port’s annual rent is less than half 
this sum. And no Portland ship-repair con- 
tractor individually is in a position to pay 
= big rent. 

port of Portland has 2 years of grace. 

In this time it could design and build mr new 
big steel drydock of its own, and turn back 
. But this would cost an estimated 

$6 million, and the port’s bonding authority 
already is pretty well stretched to the limit 
be Projects already planned or uhderway. 
has canvassed the market for secondhand 
arydocks without success. It has tried fu- 
tilely to get the Navy to change its policy, or 
make an exception in the case of docks leased 
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Bird in the Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days when our Government 
is trying to find ways to finance the cost 
of our Federal establishment, I suggest 
that my bill, H. R. 4265, is worthy of seri- 
ous thought. 

For too long we have permitted co- 
operatives to go far afield in their opera- 
tions and have competed unfairly with 
those private enterprises which bear the 
great burden of the cost of Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
T am enclosing an editorial which ap- 
peared in- the Bath Daily Times, pub- 
lished at Bath, Maine. 

The editorial follows: 

Birp In THE HAND 


A profusion of new farm-relief plans— 
those hardy political perennials—are being 
rushed into bloom to greet our returning 
Congress. 

Secretary Benson, who believes in reducing 
price supports and has fought for full au- 
thority to cut the props away entirely if he 
thought best, has com »romised in two direc- 
tions. He is now willing to establish sup- 
ports within a range of 60 to 90 percent of 
parity, and has suggested sharing his au- 
thority with a bipartisan commission. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the National Farmers’ 
Union, the National Miik Producers Federa- 
tion will each present a different solution 
to the farm problem. The one thing that’s 
certain is that there’s still a problem, since 
the soil-bank plan failed to check surplus 
production, even though it forced tilled acre- 
age down to its lowest point since 1917; and 
since, despite some improvement, farm prices 
are approximately 20 percent below 1951. 
Further, in estimating that it will spend 
about $3 billion in various farm subsidies 
during the current fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has attracted the eager 
attention of solons who are seeking fat 
purses that can be slit to feed the defense 
kitty. 

But there is a source of relief for farmers 
now in plain sight—even though few of them 
know anything about it. This is the Davis 
bill (H. R. 4265), which would give income 
tax credits (equivalent to more income) to 
co-op members.‘ The bill provides that co- 
operatives pay Federal income taxes at the 
same rates as other corporations, and their 
members receive credit for the amount of 
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highly uneertain. But for farmer co-op 
members, the Davis bill is a bird in the hand 
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of the Congressman. All it needs is a vote 
to salt its tail. And those who recognize a 
tax credit as the same thing as money in the 
bank should tell the man in Washington. 





Off-the-Record Talks With Soviet 
John Does 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent article on the Russian people has 
appeared.in the New York Times maga- 
zine of January 19, 1958. The author, 
Mr. George S. Franklin, Jr., executive 
director of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, spent 30 days recently traveling 
through the Soviet Union. His com- 
mand of the Russian language enabled 
him to move about without guide or in- 
terpreter and to speak freely and in- 
formally with a wide variety of Soviet 
citizens. In his article, he gives us the 
benefit of his observations on the nature 
of the Russian people, their attitude 
toward the Khrushchev government, the 
degree to which they credit their govern- 
ment’s propaganda line, and their atti- 
tudes toward the United States and 
toward the overriding question of war 
and peace. At this crucial time, we need 
all the information we can get on the 
motivation of the people of the Soviet 
Union. I would, therefore, like to com- 
mend this perceptive report to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives: 

OFrFr-THE-RECorRD TALKS WITH SovieT JOHN 
Dogs 
(By George S. Franklin, Jr.) 

This is an attempt—admitting the diffi- 
culties of the assignment—to report on the 
state of public opinion in Russia. 

My findings are based on a recent 30-day 
stay that included visits to 10 cities from 
Leningrad in the north to Tiflis in the 
south, and from Kiev in the west to Alma 
Ata, only 200 miles from China, in the east, 
plus several brief excursions into the coun- 
tryside. 

I was unquestionably lucky: In the first 
place, I know Russian. But, equally impor- 
tant, for some reason which I do not yet 
understand, I was permitted to travel with- 
out an accompanying guide. This gave me 
an opportunity to meet people at random— 
all kinds of people, but particularly from 
the middle and upper income groups—and 
to talk to them freely and informally, which 
would, of course, have been quite impossible 
with either a guide or an interpreter. 

We usually started with discussion of 
banalities such as the weather or the beauty 
of the countryside; then would come a mul- 
titude of eager questions about America and, 
finally, often after a couple of hours, I 
would have my turn to ask about Russia. 
By that time nearly everyone seemed willing 
to talk frankly. 

These are the five basic questions with 
which I was concerned: (1) What are the 
Russians like? (2) How do they feel about 
the Khrushchev government? (3) Do they 
believe what the government says? (4) What 
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is their view of the United States? (5) Most 
importantly, how do they feel about war? 


I. WHAT ARE THE RUSSIANS LIKE? 


Of one thing I am completely certain as 
a result of my trip. On a vast number of 
questions these people (and I am talking 
only of the people, not of their Government) 
have much the same human reactions we do. 
Though it is impossible to give a blanket 
characterization to any people, the Russians 
as a whole seemed to me warm, friendly, and 


easy to get along with. They are not, asoften + 


charged, a strange people who feel differently 
about human life and human suffering. 

And their attitudes toward their jobs and 
their families, for example, seem very like 
our own. They seem even to have the same 
mother-in-law problems. A divorce case to 
which I listened revolved entirely about the 
wife’s, close attachment to her mother and 
the husband’s increasing frustration at being 
unable to win her away. 

On religion, however, the attitude of the 
average Russian appears very different from 
that of most Americans. Many observers 
have reported a religious revival in the Soviet 
Union and it is true that churches in Mos- 
cow, Tiflis, and Kiev are fairly crowded—but 
almost entirely with the poor and the old. 
Also, since there are now only 55 churches in 
all of Moscow in contrast to more than 1,000 
before the revolution, it is not .surprising 
that those remaining are fairly well attended. 
A djstinguished old priest told me with great 
sadness, “Religion is dying and will never 
again be a vital force in the Soviet Union. 
The young simply are not interested.” On 
only two other occasions was religion even 
mentioned, both times by young men who in- 
quired with an air of incredulity how such 
an advanced people as the Americans could 
possibly believe in God. 

II. HOW DO THEY FEEL ABOUT THE KHRUSHCHEV 
GOVERNMENT? : 


In my opinion, the great majority of the 
people are fairly content with the present 
government. Quite a few expressed dissatis- 
faction, but when asked whether many 
shared their views, they almost invariably 
replied that, although it was very difficult 
to Know, since one could discuss these ques- 
tions only with one’s intimate friends, the 
discontented and skeptical probably com- 
prised only a small minority of the students 
and an even smaller part of the population as 
a whole. Only one person said he thought 
nearly half of the students might be dissat- 
isfied. And even when dissatisfaction was 
expressed it was, except on one occasion, the 
kind of dissatisfaction which a good Demo- 
crat might feel for a Republican administra- 
tion rather than the more virulent brand 
which breeds revolution. 

Three reasons were given most frequently 
for satisfaction with the present Govern- 
ment. , 

First is the belief that Khrushchev is 
really interested in the people and wants to 
improve their living standards. Unlike 
Stalin, they said, he gets around among 
them, and knows them and their problems. 
Most agreed that living standards had risen 
perceptibly over the past 5 years. All agreed 
that the farmer was considerably better off, 
thanks to higher prices for his products and 
lower taxes. Most said that the position of 
the city dweller, too, had improved, although 
a considerable minority denied this. 

Second, most Russians I met insisted that 
Khrushchev was really for peace and for im- 
proved relations with the* West. On this 
there was practically no dissent—only one 
young graduate student who was so dissatis- 
fied that he had already worked out his 
method of escape to the United States—a 
very clever one which I am almost sure will 
succeed. 

Third, nearly every one mentioned the new 
freedom from fear—although they did not 
call it that. A Leningrad student, with 
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whom I spent a large part of 3 days, told me 
that although he approved the Government, 
he would not have dared to be seen with an 
American so freely under the old regime. 

However, the new freedom from fear seems 
at best very relative. Not once did anyone 
criticize the Government without making 
sure no one else overheard. Ordinarily, 
people do not want to meet an American in 
his hotel or to dine with him more than once 
in the same restaurant. But there are many 
others who show no such inhibitions. 

Those who expressed disapproval of the 
Government usually did so because they felt 
it was not doing all it coulé to improve living 
standards. For example, a pretty young 
soprano dining in a restaurant said, “You 
can’t imagine how hard it is here for a young 
girl. I am pretty, but do I look pretty? 
How can one look pretty with these shoddy 
clothes, but they are all I and my friends 
can afford. And most of us live 4 or § toa 
room. We have no privacy and no place to 
see people. And if we marry, our husbands 
must move in, too. It is bad, very bad; and 
it really is not getting any better, believe 
me.” 

Some, particularly among the students, ex- 
pressed the feeling that the goverriment’s 
point of view was imposed too tightly on ev- 
erything, and that education, literature, and 
the arts suffered as a result. No one talked 
of free enterprise and no one seemed to 
think of political freedom in our sense of 
the term. 

Although people in general seemed rea- 
sonably content with their government, they 
also seemed to lack any real enthusiasm for 
it. At Alma Ata, for example, a large youth 
festival opened with a parade of thousands 
gathered from all over the Soviet Republic 
of Kazakhstan. The paraders—athletes, 
young men and women in native costumes 
with banners and floats—entirely filled the 
great central square. The secretary general 
of the Communist. Party of Kazakhstan 
mounted the rostrum and gave a thumping 
speech fully worthy of Madison Square Gar- 
den on a Saturday before election day. But 
just once—when he mentioned Lenin—was 
he interrupted with applause. And even at 


‘the end, after an emotional recital of the 


achievements of the Soviet Union and of its 
present Government, the applause was only 
perfunctory. 

I frequently asked whether Khrushchev’s 
famous speech at the 20th Communist Party 
Congress last year, in which he described 
Stalin’s purges and machinations, had in 
any way affected the confidence of the people 
in their government. The reply was almost 
always the same: At first, the speech had 
been a great shock and many had been 
critical of the members of the present gov- 
ernment for having been silent about the 
excesses at the time. 
quickly succeeded, however, by a feeling 
that these men had been powerless to act 
then, and that it had been big of them to 


disclose later the evil acts in which they” 


were, at least to some extent, implicated. 
There arose also a feeling that the purpose 
of the disclosure was to make sure that such 
things should never happen again. Thus, on 
balance, Khrushchev’s speech, contrary to 
the hopes in the West, may have strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, the Soviet 


regime. 

The attitude toward Stalin himself is that 
he was a man with great faults, but a great 
man nevertheless, and a man who did a 
great deal for his—and their—country. This 
is almost exactly the official line of the 
party. Stalin is no longer a god, no longer 
on a pedestal with Lenin, except perhaps in 
his birthplace, Georgia, but he is not a devil, 
either. In fact, statues and pictures of him 
are still “everywhere,” although everywhere is 
far less ubiquitous than it used to be. Only 
one-person whom I met reacted to Stalin 
with the same moral revulsion as we do. 


This mood had been” 
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And, as a matter of fact, sey. 7 

Khrushchev, because he amen —— 

thority. Perhaps some Russians do ped 

Stalin’s type of leadership. 

Ill. DO THEY BELIEVE WHAT THE GOVERN MEN 
TELLS THEM? 

Most Russians appeared e a 
ready to believe what the Governmen 
them, especially on matters of ong an 
icy. Again and again, for example, they in. 
sisted that South Korea had started the Ky. 
rean war by invading North ‘ 
and again that the Soviet Government had 
proposed free elections in Germany and that 
the Western Powers were opposed to them 

It was usually quite impossible to eon. 
vince, or even to sow doubt in the minds 
of those who were not already among the 
dissatisfied and doubtful. The argument 
that their press, being controlled by the 
Government, might have deceived them as 
it had on Stalin, and that it might 
reverse itself as it had in 1939 at the time of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, had no effect, 
Nor did the argument that even if a part of 
our uncontrolled press might lie, there 
would always be a part which would tell the 
truth, and the citizens could then weigh the 
evidence for themselves. Most Russians 
seemed to believe that our entire press was 
controlled by capitalists and thus had a sin- 
gle point of view—Jjust as theirs did. 

Only that minority which was also dissatis. 
fied with the Government for other reasons 
seemed skeptical of its information. One 
young engineer evidently saw my surprise 
when he told me he realized that North Korea 
had been the aggressor in the Korean war, 
“I just figured it out,” he said. “If you live 
in a country like this and are in 
you cannot just read what the newspapers 
say. Always, in fact, you have to think, ‘ls 
this likely to be true, and how does it com- 
pare with what I know?’ In the case of the 
Korean war, it seemed to me impossible that 
South Korea should have committed aggres- 
sion and then been driven back immediately 
almost into the sea. Aggressors don’t usually 
aggress unless they are stronger, and even if 
they miscalculate they at least gain an 
initial advantage from surprise.” But such 
people are comparatively few. 

The Russians I talked with knew most of 
the facts about the Hungarian rebellion (and 
this was quite typical), but on this, as usual, 
they had some very significant misconcep- 
tions which tangled up their understanding 
completely. First, they felt the United 
States had a considerable hand in 

arms to the rebels; and, second, @ 
believed the revolt was against the repres 
sive Stalinist practices of the 
Government rather than against their ow 
country’s domination. : 

Only in connection with the dismissal of 
Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich from the 
Presidium of the Communist Party was there 
any general disbelief of Government stale 
ments. These men were accused of being 
against much of the new policy of the : 
ernment—against cooperation with the W 
against lower taxes for farmers, er 
centralization of industry, against 
autonomy for the various Soviet 
The openness—and often 
which people expressed th or 
these charges was surprising. A typical ® 
mark Was that of @ Gheufteur i SE Z 


















































































“Molotov has served the party f 
and was a collaborator of Lenin. 






















Another man, a retired engineer * 
Caucasus, said with great sadness: 
begun to have real confidence on 
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, and others, too, said they 
ae ag dele reaction was the general 


one. . Malen- 
one may ho’ that the Molotov, 

lhenag episode, and now the Zhu- 

- will shake the belief of the 


soviet t people 

emment. But I am inclined to believe that 

these shocks, too, will be like small stones 
into a large sea, that these waves 

will soon disappear—if they have not already 

done 80. 

yw, HOW DO THEY FEEL ABOUT THE UNITED 

STATES? 


The substance of Soviet criticism of the 


cons States did not in any way surprise 
minds gon I was not prepared for the almost 
4g the . te uniformity of the viewpoint. Since 


all have the same sources of information, 

this is, I suppose, only natural. Not only are 
ts hammered home over and over 

in the newspapers, they are reiterated 

on countless different occasions. For exam- 
in the Gorky Park of Culture and Rest 
in Moscow every lamppost has a loudspeaker. 

Most of the time music is played, but pe- 
riodically there is an interruption for the lat- 
est news or propaganda message. Even at a 
little lake where I went to swim, off in the 
country, 15 miles outside Tiflis, in Georgia, 
there was a loudspeaker with the same music 
and the same canned messages. 

On foreign policy there was repeated refer- 
ence to our bases surrounding the Soviet 
Union, our espousal of German rearmament, 
and our nonrecognition of Communist 
China—toward which the Russians seem to 
have a genuine brotherly pride. 

On China it was impossible to offer any 
effective explanation, since most Russians 
were completely convinced that Chinese vol- 
unteers had entered the Korean war only to 
help North Korea repel aggression. By re- 
counting the history of our dealings with 
Stalin, and particularly by emphasizing that 
we knew of his excesses long before they did, 
it was possible to get most Russians to under- 
stand the reasons for our policy on bases 
and on German rearmament even if they 
could not approve those policies. 

The Russians I talked to were also keenly 
interested in United States domestic ques- 
tions, particularly in the standard of living 
of the average worker. Most of them seemed 
well aware that we lived better than they did, 
but they were nevertheless surprised by the 
extent of the discrepancy. Somewhat to my 
surprise, this did not,seem to make them 
wonder about the merits of their system. A 
typical and quite reasonable reply was that 
of a Moscow schoolteacher, who said, “Well, 
you were already ‘an industrial nation in 
1917, when we were just beginning, and, of 
course, your productive capacity was not 
Tuined in the war, as ours was.” . 

The Negro question was brought up by 
nearly all, but my admission that the prob- 
lem was 2 serious one, coupled with my 
— of progress, seemed satisfactory 
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V. HOW DO THEY FEEL ABOUT WAR? 
The Russian people are, in my opinion, not 
only against war, but when they meet an 
American the question most of them want 
answered more than any other is: “How do 
feel about war?” And they are 
Visibly relieved—and inclined to believe it— 
told _ the American people are 
that President Eisenhower was 
peace, but, of course, they have 
and on their radio 
Dulles is a warmonger. And, re- 
cited, our refusal to agree to 
atomic weapons without attach- 


Were impressed, however with the 
that, under our system of - 
Was impossible to launch a 

the Soviet Union could—and tha‘, 
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anyhow, if we had wanted war, the time 
would have been back in 1948 or 1949, when 
we had atomic bombs in quantity and they 
did not. Again and again, these people em- 
phasized their horror of another war. I re- 
member a particularly fine young man, a4 
sailor whom I met at the opera in Sochi, say- 
ing, “Even now I don’t like to remember those 
days. I was young then, only 10. My father 
was at war; he never came back. My mother 
and I were so hungry we thought only of 
food. Every night I would steal what I could 
from the German garbage cans in spite of 
the terrible penalties of being caught. But 
even this barely kept us alive. How can you 
ask whether the Russian people too are 
against war? How could they be anything 
else?” And then his face hardened. “But 
don’t you Americans mistake our opposition 
to war for weakness,” he said. “We would 
fight again if we had to.” 

To sum up my views: Most Soviet citi- 
zens are favorable to their government, be- 
lieve what they are told and, above all, 
are patriotic. I feel that it is wishful 
thinking to believe that the Russian people 
are discontented and ready to blow the lid 


‘off their government if only they get the 


chance; that it would be unwise to base any 
policy on the likelihood of splitting them 
from theit government; and, in fact, that 
any such policy would be more likely to 
have the opposite effect. 

Although I am convinced the Russian 
people are passionately against war, I be- 
lieve that a war arising out of the Middle 
East, for example, could be sold to them as 
a war of self-defense when in fact it was 
not and that, if they were called upon to 
fight, they would fight again as they have 
so many times before. Yet, in the long run, 
I believe, their government cannot totally 
disregard their views. Obviously, public 
opinion cannot influence the Soviet Gov- 
ernment directly, as it influences ours. But 
it does carry some weight; otherwise, why 
should the Soviets spend such vast amounts 
of money and manpower on indoctrination 
and domestic propaganda? 

If the people of Russia held the same 
ideas of world domination as those we be- 
lieve their government holds, there would 
be little hope of our ever reaching an ac- 
commodation. But, in my opinion, the vast 
majority of Soviet citizens is not greatly in- 
terested in world domination—certainly not 
in achieving it by force—and there is a good 
possibility the Russian people will gradually 
influence their government in a more live 
and let live direction. 

Although there seems some likelihood that 
Soviet foreign and domestic policy will grad- 
ually mellow, to emphasize this too much 
is to do a national disservice. Oertainly no 
one can know what the real motivations of 
the Soviet Government are at the present 
time, to say nothing of the future. We 
must, therefore, prepare for the worst, as the 
best insurance that the worst will not hap- 
pen. But it ts also important that, in thus 
preparing, we should not so blind ourselves 
that we shall be unable to take advantage 
of an opportunity for improvement in our 
relations with the Soviet bloc if that oppor- 
tunity should present itself. 





Let’s Be Realistic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* ‘Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great many in our country feel that 
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we are not supporting the International 
Brussels Fair appropriately. Mr. Wil- 
liam Vander Heggen of Chilmark, Mass., 
has asked me to place in the Recorp this 


statement which he has made entitled, 


“Let’s Be Realistic.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks the 
statement follows: 
Ler’s Be REALISTIC _ 


Sputniks be damned. Let’s get at the job. 
Belgium wants the word; let’s give it to 
them. An unenlightened people of a true 
democracy are a pawn for unscrupulous seek- 
ers of power. 

From the standpoint of international rela- 
tions, it is my firm belief that we stand un- 
qualifiedly guilty of neglect in the area of 
world policymaking. 

The Brussels Fair, to be held during April 
to November of 1958, will be visited by an 
estimated 35 milliom people from all nations 
of the world. 

It is inconceivable to me, as a private citi- 
zen, that I should witness the inertia and 
apparent lack of understanding by the State 
Department and the Congress of the United 
States in turning their backs on obvious en- 
croachment by communistic adversaries in 
countries which in the past have been 
friendly to this Nation. 

Further, it is my firm conviction that Con- 


‘gress has given glossary treatment to the 


consideration of amount of funds from the 
United States to be contributed to this great 
international affair. It is a matter of record 
that Congress originally authorized $15 mil- 
lion to provide exhibits covering the cultural 
life of the United States. Unfortunately, the 
Congress, for some reason, saw fit to cut this 
appropriation to $8,500,000. In stark con- 
trast, the U. S. S. R. originally granted $50 
million for the same project and later in- 
creased its contribution to $60 million. 

It is incomprehensible that the richest 
nation in the world can take such a miserly 
approach to such an important international 
event. 

At this point in history we still have close 
ties with the people of Belgium and it would 
be well for Congress to reconsider its con- 
tribution to the country of Belgium in fur- 
thering the cause of advantages to be at- 
tained under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

It is observed that Russia’s increased 
monetary participation in the fair is moti- 
vated by following its general policy of capti- 
vating, encompassing, and alienating free- 
dom-loving nations into their orbit of com- 
munistic belief. 

In all good conscience, this is a matter 
which should be earnestly considered by the 
Congress in fomenting and perpetuating an 
understanding of the American way of life. 
It is not too late to accomplish in some meas- 
ure increasing this Nation’s contribution to 
the Belgium Fair. 





Name Yankee Flyer - Newspaper of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride and pleasure that I announce to 
the House membership that the West- 
over Yankee Flyer, weekly newspaper 
published for personnel at Westover Air 
Force Base in Chicopee Falls, Mass., has 
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been named Strategic Air Command’s 
newspaper of the year for 1957. This is 
not the first Air Force publication award 
that this paper has taken. My-con- 
gratulations for this honor go to Maj. 
Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., Eighth Air 
Force commander at Westover; T. Set. 
Frank Santos, the editor of the Westover 
Yankee Flyer and members of his staff; 
and to my good friends who publish the 
paper, John J. Ryan, a former Spring- 
field newspaperman, Stanley J. Kobak, 
and John J. Dziedzic. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed in the REcorD 
the story in the January 17, 1958, issue 
of the Westover Yankee Flyer announc- 
ing the award. 

The article follows: 

NAME YANKEE FLYER NEWSPAPER OF YEAR 

Westover AFB’s Yankee Flyer was named 
SAC newspaper of the year for consistently 
topping the more than two-score entries en- 
tered on the monthly rating system in SAC. 

In an announcement yesterday SAC head- 
quarters revealed that the Flyer was one 
of five command newspapers cited for out- 
standing editing performance during 1957. 

Four other newspapers, March’s Beacon, 
Travis’ Global Ranger, Ramey’s Tropicair, 
and Bruntingthrope’s Big Thunder, were se- 
lected by a distinguished panel of judges to 
represent SAC in the USAF newspaper of 
the year contest now underway. 

The Beacon and the Flyer tied for cate- 
gory four awards, with the Beacon selected 
finally to represent SAC’s largest bases. 

According to a message sent SAC-wide yes- 
terday the record of the Yankee Flyer will 
be nearly impossible to surpass in coming 
years. The Flyer finished first in SAC’s 
monthly rating seven times during the year, 
and only once fell below the top five month- 
ly newspapers. 

The Yankee Flyer topped the yearlong 
ratings with an 86.8-point average to ex- 
ceed the efforts of over 40 more SAC news- 
papers. March’s Beacon was second with 
84.4, while Pease’s Viking was third with 83.3. 


Correcting the Inequities in Our Tax 
Structure 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1958, it was my privilege to ap- 
pear before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. in support of legislation 
which I have introduced. and which I 
believe will help remove the blatant in- 
equities in our tax structure. Following 
is my testimony before the committee in 
support of my bills: 

Mr. Mitts. The first witness this morning 
is our friend, the Honorable AsraHam J. 
MULTER, &@ Member of Congress from New 
York. Mr. Mutter, although we know you 
quite well and favorably, for the purposes 
of the record will you please give your name 
and your address and the capacity in which 
you appear, 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr, Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


I appear this morning as a Member of the 
House who is very much interested in the 
legislation you are considering, and I would 
like to address you briefly in support of sev- 
eral bills I have introduced on the subject. 
Before I conclude, however, I would like to 
indicate generally my support of bills that 
have. been introduced by other Members. 

Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to take 
@ moment to extend my hearty congratula- 
tions to the new chairman of this commit- 
tee, the Honorable WiLBuR MILLs, and to 
extend to him my very best wishes for what 
I know will be an extension of his very able 
and distinguished service. At the same time 
permit me to echo the beautiful sentiments 
that ‘he and our other colleagues expressed 
upon the grievous loss that all of us sus- 
tained by the death of our very good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Jere Cooper. 

I welcome this opportunity to discuss be- 
fore your committee various proposals for 
revising the internal-revenue laws. These 
proposals are presented in the interest of 
helping your committee achieve its goal of 
revising the tax laws in order to obtain -a 
revenue system which is fairer and more 
equitable. 

I have a prepared statement, copies of 
which have been submitted to your clerk 
for distribution among the members. If 
you believe it will save time, I will submit 
the statement for your record and then 
briefly summarize each of the proposals that 
I have advocated in my formal statement. 

Mr. MILLts. Without objection, your state- 
ment will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 

“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, JANUARY 
9, 1958 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the dis- 
tinguished House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, before proceeding with my statement, 
permit me to take a moment to extend my 
very hearty congratulations to the new 
chairman of this committee, the Honorable 
WILBUR MILLS, and to extend to him my very 
best wishes for what I know will be an ex- 
tension of his very able and distinguished 
service. 

“At the same time, permit me to echo the 
beautiful sentiments that he and our other 
colleagues expressed upon the grievous loss 
we all have sustained by the death of our 
very good friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Jere Cooper. 

“I welcome this opportunity to discuss 
before your committee various proposals for 
revising the internal revenue laws. These 
proposals are presented in the interest of 
helping your committee achieve its goal of 
revising the tax laws in order to obtain a 
revenue system which is fairer and more 
equitable. I will discuss separately each of 
my proposals, and conclude with a brief 
summary of them. - 7” 


“Removal of tax exemption of interest on 
certain local bonds,H.R.801 - 


“In connection with tax-exempt municipal 
bonds, let me turn to a section of our tax 
laws which has led to abuse by certain local 
governments. The practice to whith I refer 
is that of the-local governments issuing tax- 
exempt municipal revenue bonds, which are 
used to finance building of industrial plants, 
and which do not pledge the full faith and 
credit of the issuing authority for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest. 

“Although the principle of State sover- 
eignty may be sufficient justification to allow 
tax exemption of State and local bonds, I 
believe the practice of some of these gov- 
ernments is perverting this principle. The 
exemption is unfair to private business which 
must provide its own capital, its own tax- 
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dustry from other States into their op 
cal areas could result in the de 
destruction of established industria] gm. 
“On several earlier occasions the ana 
local governments have gotten into 
difficulty by attempting to promote . 
in this way. Such a difficulty wag en. 
enced as a result of the post-Civi] War a. 
sidies to railroads financed through 
local bonds. Another was the ¥ 
municipalities in loaning credit z 
estate development in the 1920's. Defy 
on such bonds dangerously impairs the credit 
of municipalities concerned. ; 
“Permit me to make clear that my bill 
does not seek to take away tax 
from all State and local bonds. _ It ecte, 
only against bonds issued in co 
private enterprise which is privately oy 
and which is not secured by the génes 
credit of the issuing governmentaj ‘unit, 
Today, many localities are issuing bonds fg 
private purposes without pledging govern. 
mental credit in connection therewith, Th 
only obligation of the locality in conneetign 
with those bonds is to pay to the bondholiey _ 
principal and interest only as, if, and whey 
the principal and interest is paid to the jp. 
cality by the private enterprise. This is a 
evasion, if not an actual perversion, of the 
intent of the law. 


“Liberalization of the deduction for child. 
care expenses, H. R. 802 


“When the tax laws were completely re. 
vised in 1954, some recognition was given 
the working women and working widowers 
who incurred expenses for the care of a child 
while working. That liberalization of the 
law allows the working parent to deduct up 
to $600 a year for child-care expenses if they 
are incurred fo allow the parent to work, 
Expenses in excess of $600 are not allowed. 
This limitation is imposed regardless of the 
number of dependents for whom the child 
care is furnished. A widow who has $ chil. 
dren under 12 years of age is limited 4 
deduction of only $11.54 a week. In many 
cases that may only amount to one-thin 
of the cost of caring for the children. Even 
worse is the fact that an $11.54 tion 
will amount to a tax saving of less than! 
a week. I propose that the limitation ti 
deduction be more realisitcally set at $250 
or 50 percent of the working parent's income” 
from salaries or wages or from a trade 
business, whichever is less. 


“Tar-exemption of compensation of Arne 
Forces serving outside the United State, 
H.R. 803 


“Many of our young men are great 
sacrifices by protecting our military F 
outside the continental United States. May 
are separated from their families for & 
tended periods of time while they serve ther” 
country. Some recognition should be giv 
them by exempting part of their income from 
taxation.. Specifically, I propose that up# 
$2,000 of compensation received by member 
of the United States Armed Forces for seri 
ices performed outside the United Si@ 
should be exempt from taxation. 

“It doesn’t seem fair when we ¢ 
that a civilian employed by private 
who works overseas pays no 
tax on his salary, up to $20,000 a yeal 
remains in that foreign country for 8 p@ 
of 17 months out of 18; but a member 
Armed Forces, whose earnings are ¥ 
much less than civilians employed 0v@ 
must pay tax on his income. I fs 
for part of the time since 1950 compe 
to the Armed Forces in a combat 
tax-exempt. This bill would a 
principle to all overseas service of the 
Forces. : ‘ 











- “Exclusion of interest on veterans 0am 


ing no more than 3% percent 
H. R. 804 


- “Tt is a generally known fact that t 
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make up its losses through taxation and is 
exempt from local taxes. The widespread 
use of this device to attract relocation of in- 


I am Apranam J. MuLTER, & Member of the 
House of Representatives from the 13th Dis- 
trict of New York. 


eran home-loan program has b 
cline for some time. Few people 
rel with the statement that a - 
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jor this is that lenders are not willing 

to loan at the rate of 4% percent interest. 

many cases lenders’ margin of profit on 

in Meat this rate would be too low to main- 

financial business. 

going to assure the veterans that 

le to derive the benefits which 

for them through ae renee 

the home-loan guaranty pro- 

hag ce provide to the financial insti- 

tution some incentive to lend money to vet- 

erans at & low rate of interest. An incentive 

could be created by allowing tax-exemption 

to the lenders on the interest earned on these 

However, with this liberal treatment 

of the interest, I believe that we should ex- 

many financial institutions to lend at 

344 percent interest and still make an ade- 

quate fit on operations. Therefore, I 

would restrict the tax exemption to loans 

which bear interest at a rate which does not 

5 percent. 
ed eligel identical in form to that which 
was introduced by our very es ened 
from New York, Mr. Krocu, who is a 

an able and active member of this important 
committee. 

«Restrictions on markings, “3 on mail to 

tarpayers, H.R. 805 

“This proposal, which I shall now outline, 
will not affect the revenues of the Govern- 
ment nor change our basic tax structure, but 
will assure the taxpayer that the personal 
nature of his income or tax liability will not 
be violated through correspondence sent to 
the taxpayer by the Government. My pro- 
posal specifically provides that communica-~ 
tions relating to the income tax which are 
mailed to the taxpayer shall not bear on the 
outer covering any markings which would 
disclose information concerning the tax- 
payer’s income or tax liability. This will 
eliminate, for example, any possibility of 
duplicating our experience several years ago 
in regard to the income tax returns mailed 
to the taxpayers. These returns were mailed 
in a package which bore various colored 
stripes on the outside. These colors indi- 
cated generally the income level of the tax- 
payer. Although this was innocently done 
by the Internal Revenue Service“for process- 
ing control purposes, it shows how certain 
undesirable features can creep into our tax 
system inadvertently. This is the type of 
occurrence that my proposal will prevent in 
the future. 

“The fact that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has discontinued this obnoxious practice 
should not deter you from writing into the 
tax law the prohibition contemplated by my 
bill. It has been done once, it may be done 
again, and the Congress should make certain 
that there will be no repetition. 


“Statement of transportation charge and tax 
to be furnished by the seller of property 
to the purchaser, H. R. 806 


“This proposal for tax revision. is con- 


80 as to require the seller to furnish 
Purchaser a statement showing the 
the t of transportation charges subject to 
¢ Wansportation tax and also the amount 
imposed. Special provisions should be 
® to enable the buyer of the 

collect treble damages if the seller charges 
than the actual transportation 
tax. The Federal Govérnment may 
amount plus $500 costs if the 

hot do so within 2 years. 


for retirement refuse to quit because they 
find that their pension will be inadequate to 
live on. Especially is this true for the Gov- 
ernment employee who finds that his small 
annuity is further reduced by income taxes. 

“Anyone who retires on a pension or an- 
nuity of $3,000, $4,000, or $5,000 will usually 
be forced to live on an income considerably 
less than his former income. Steadily rising 
living costs and the depreciation of the 
dollar will make life in the late years of life 
an even more unpleasant prospect. There- 
fore; the Government should not place fur- 
ther obstacles in the way by taxing the 
small income of these people during the de- 
clining years of their lives when their ex- 
penses are especially high. Rather, the Gov- 
ernment should encourage its people to 
retire and take steps to insure financial 
independence in their old age. Exemption 
of Government employees’ pension payments 
from the income tax will provide a long step 
in the right direction. 

“I do not urge here that the Congress 
should restore to all annuitants the same 
purchasing power they once had, but it can 
and should allow them the same tax bene- 
fits that it allows others who draw pensions 
from the Federal Treasury. For example, 
pensions paid under the railroad-retirement 
and social-security programs are exempt 
from all Federal income taxes. As an illu- 
stration of how this discriminates against the 
retired Federal Government employee, I call 
attention to the fact that while a retired rail- 
way worker enjoys this tax relief for his 
pension, the retired railway postal employee 
who may have worked right beside him, en- 
joys no such relief. This discrimination can- 
not be justified. Therefore, my proposal is 
introduced to promote equity where there is 
need for it. 


“Taz deduction for certain educational 
expenditures, H. R. 808 


“In recent months we have been hearing 
increasingly alarming discussions of our fail- 
ure to compete with the Soviets in the train- 
ing of scientists and engineers. Not only do 
we-face a continuing shortage in these fields, 
but we face possible deterioration of edu- 
cation in other fields, including the humani- 
ties and the teaching profession—fields 
which a cultured country like ours cannot 
neglect. This crisis calls for an improve- 
ment in the financial condition of our educa- 
tional system. 

“At the present time, over half of the 
qualified high-school graduates are not en- 
rolling in college. Although various reasons 
contribute to the failure of some of these 
high-school graduates to enter college, the 
majority of them are held back by a lack of 
funds. 

“Most parents, unless they are in a very 
high income class, know only too well the 
financial drain and burden of the cost of 
sending their children to college. The aver- 
age cost of sending a child to college today is 
estimated at about $1,500 a year. This means 
that an expenditure of about,@6,000 is neces- 
sary to provide 1 child a 4-year college 
education. Still worse, the taxpayer must 
earmark an even greater amount of gross 
earnings for this purpose, because this $6,000 
must come from income after taxes. How 
then can we expect parents to send their 
children to school when we realize that 
the average family income is only about 
$5,000 a year? Some of these parents of 
average family income may be able to save, 
through self-sacrifice, enough in a lifetime te 
send 1 child through college, but how 
about the parent who has more than 1 
child. 

- “That is why I believe we should allow a 
deduction to parents for educational ex- 
penses incurred, in excess of the $600 per- 
sonal exemption (or the $800 as I propose in 
my bill, H. BR. 809), for children they are 
sending to a college or university. That 
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certainly is not giving a taxpayer something 
for nothing, but rather extending a helping 
hand to some parent who is trying to give 
his child an education to enable him to 
compete in the world and to contribute his 
share to our advancement of knowledge, 
whether it be in the sciences, in business, or 
in teaching. 

“For the average taxpayer who earns $5,- 
000 and spends $1,509 a year on his son’s 
college education, the Treasury would lose 
$180 for the year if personal exemptions re- 
main at $600 and only $140 if the personal 
exemptions are raised to $800. This tem- 
porary loss in revenue will be more than off- 
set by taxation of higher earnings of the 
child later in life and by the enhanced con- 
tribution he or she will make to our scien- 
tific and cultural advancement. 


“Increase in personal exemptions, H. R. 809 


“An increase in the present $600 dedugtion 
allowed for personal exemptions would add 
considerably to the degree of fairness and 
equity of our tax system. The Federal in- 
come tax has long been recognized as po- 
tentially the fairest tax to impose, because 
with its progressivity features the burden of 
taxes is placed in accordance with the tax- 
payer’s financial ability to pay the taxes. 
However, when personal exemptions are so 
low that the burden of taxation falls upon 
persons whose incomes are below a level ca- 
pable of supporting a minimum standard of 
living, the tax ceases to be fairly imposed. 

“The results of a survey conducted about 
6 years ago by the United States Department 
of Labor showed that an urban family of 4 
required from $3,812 to $4,454 to maintain 
an adequate standard of living. With an in- 
creased cost of liying since that time, that 
income must be considered inadequate 
today. Nevertheless, our income tax begins 
to operate on incomes far below these levels. 
Por example, before the family of 4 reaches 
an income of $75 a week the Government 
takes a cut. In fact, this family, with av- 
erage deductions, pays the Government $222 
@ year in income taxes. A tax structure 
which imposes such a burden on a family 
with less than $4,000 a year income certainly 
is not in accordance with financial capacity. 

“The situation is even more acute when we 
realize that the same family must pay a pro- 
portion of his income in other Federal, State, 
and local taxes. 

“Besides benefiting the low-income groups 
the increase in personal exemptions will have 
a beneficial effect on the Government and the 
general economy. By releasing millions of 
low-income taxpayers from the tax rolls, ad- 
ministrative work in the Internal Revenue 
Service will be reduced and a number of 
employees who would otherwise process these 
returns will be able to devote more time to 
the returns based on the large incomes. 

“The general economy will be benefited be- 
cause a large part of the tax savings to indi- 
viduals will go into the hands of the income 
groups who spend virtually all of their in- 
come. This additional spending by these 
groups will stimulate the economy generally 
and helpthose segments of the economy 
which are burdened by excess inventories— 
thereby alleviating one of the prime causes 
of a recession or depression. With the pres- 
ent slackening in the economy, this stimula- 
tion would unquestionably be timely. 

“The argument that millions of Americans 
will no longer feel that they have a personal 
interest. in their country’s Government unless 
they pay a tax dissolves in the light of real- 
ism. The American people are profoundly 
patriotic. They are aware of the purpose of 
their Government, the needs of their Gov- 
ernment, and that neither can be fulfilled 
without tax money. Furthermore, even with 
such a waiver of income-tax payments to the 
Federal Government, they will still be bear- 
ing their share of other taxes levied on all 
levels. For the great majority of these peo- 
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ple, this will mean more than just a removal 
from the tax rolls. It will be an opportunity 
to acquire a few more of the necessities of 
life. 

“As a final point, I wish to state that we 
must not consider the savings to the indi- 
viduals as a result of this increase in per- 
sonal exemptions as an equivalent loss in 
revenue to the Treasury. As a result of addi- 
tional spending created by these savings to 
individuals, more business and jobs will be 
created, thereby increasing the base on which 
the existing taxes can be imposed. This will 
prove beneficial to the Treasury. 


“Tazx-exemption of interest on series E bonds, 
H.R. 2481 


“In the. face of a decline in individuals’ 
holdings of series E bonds largely as a result 
of a high rate of redemption of the bonds, the 
Congress increased the interest rates on 
serieS E bonds in April 1957. The new in- 
terest rate on the bonds held to maturity was 
raised to 314 percent. Now, contrast that 
yield with the nearly 4-percent rate on large 
blocks of refunding issues of United States 
marketable securities last year (1957). Or 
contrast it with the 4'%4-percent yield on 
prime corporate bonds. Furthermore, the 
interest rate on these series E bonds is less 
than that on many of the State and local 
bonds, on which the interest is tax exempt. 
The average interest yield of a representa- 
tive group of tax-exempt State and-local 
bonds in November 1957 was about 3%4 per- 
cent. Savings in many of the savings and 
loan associations are earning 4 percent in- 
terest and more. 

“We cannot expect that the sales of series 
E bonds will be able to compete with other 
tax-exempt bonds yielding as much or more 
than the series E bonds, or with other Gov- 
ernment securities yielding in many cases 4 
percent, or with other higher yielding forms 
of investment or saving. We must give some 
incentive to potential purchasers of these 
bonds if we expect them to hold on to the 
bonds. One very effective way to do this 
would be to allow the taxpayer a tax exemp- 
tion on the interest earned on the bonds. 

“I would suggest, however, that if the 
bonds are redeemed prior to maturity date, 
the interest would be taxable. This would 
reduce the high rate of redemption of series 
E bonds and save the Treasury Department 
millions of dollars through reduction of cleri- 
cal work and costs of printing the bonds and 
through reduced payments to the banks for 
their handling costs. 

“The members of this committee may re- 
call that when you were considering legisla- 
tion on this subject, I testified urging a 
higher interest rate on series E bonds than 
was advocated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. This committee in its judgment fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

“I am in the unhappy position of being 
able to say to you today, ‘I told you so.’ I 
predicted that the increase of interest rate 
advocated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
would not increase the sale of E-bonds and 
would not be a sufficient incentive to cause 
the holders of those bonds to retain them 
rather than cash them in. At that time, 
the redemption of E-bonds was exceeding the 
amount of sales. Since the increase in the 
interest rate, the situation has gotten worse 
and today the redemption of E-bonds is far 
greater, both in aggregate amount and in 
percentage, than it was prior to the increase 
of rates, and it is even far greater today than 
it was then, in relation to the sale of E-bonds. 

“The one thing all economists agree upon 
is that savings are the greatest bulwark 
against inflation. Historically, government 
savings bonds always paid an interest rate 
higher than otherwise available to the 
prospective saver. That was the incentive 
which caused millions of Americans to put 
their money into savings bonds and to leave 
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it there.. If we expect the American people 
to resume that type of saving, the Congress 
must give them the incentive. In my opin- 
ion, one of the best means of accomplishing 
that purpose is to grant tax exemption to 
those earnings, if the bonds are held until 
maturity. 


“Taz relief for small business, H. R. 5631 


“My final suggestion might easily be con- 
sidered the most important. 

“In the light of the current rate of fail- 
ures of small business and the general slump 
in our economy, there is great urgency that 
the inequitable burden of taxation presently 
levied on small businesses be mitigated. 

“This conclusion emerges from studies 
conducted by. the Small Business Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress. I am cer- 
tain that the experience of the members of 
this committee is no different from that of 
the members of the House Small Business 
Committee on which it has been my pleasure 
to serve for many years. Our committee 
has received considerable testimony on this 
subject. We have been in every part of the 
country. The cry is persistent and gets 
stronger and stronger for this relief. The 
testimony indicating its requirement is over- 
whelming. 

“On November 22, 1957, our committee 
met in executive session in Washington and 
again considered this important subject. 
There was almost a full attendance at that 
meeting and after we arrived at our deci- 
sion the absentees were contacted and they, 
too, agreed to our determination. I can 
therefore say to this committee that it was, 
and I believe it still is, the unanimous 
opinion of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee that this Congress enact legislation 
granting tax relief to small business. 

“It was further agreed at that time that 
we would try to work out a bill which every 
member of the committee would support, 
taking as a basis for our consideration H. R. 
5631, introduced by the ranking minority 
member of our committee, the Honorable 
WiLtLt14am S. Hr, of Colorado. The final 
draft of that bill has not yet been submitted. 
I, for one, and I believe most, if not all, 
of-my Democratic colleagues on that com- 
mittee are prepared to support Mr. Hi1’s 
bill, H. R. 5631, and urge its enactment. 
The Hill bill went a little further than the 
recommendations of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee. If we can’t get the Hill bill, 
then I urge as a minimum the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Cabinet Committee. 
It is unimportant whose recommendations 
we take or follow. What is important is 
that small business looks to us for relief, 
without which it cannot survive. 

“This tax relief will not only right an un- 
fair tax structure, it will reinvigorate com- 
petition and strengthen our free enterprise 
system. It constitutes one positive step in 
halting the present trend towards giantism 
in our economy. 


“Summary 


“In conclusiOn I would like to summarize 
the various proposals I have made here to- 
day in the interest of a more equitable in- 
come-tax structure for the American tax- 
payers: 

“1. Deny exemption to interest on State 
and local bonds issued in connection with 
acquisition, etc., of property which is oper- 
ated by a nonpublic enterprise if the obli- 
gation is not secured by the general credit 
= ee governmental unit issuing it. H. R. 

“2. Liberalize the tax deduction allowed a 
woman or a widower for the care of depend- 
ent children to enable the parent to work, 
The present limitation of $600 deduction 
should be increased to $2,500 or 50 percent 
of the income of the taxpayer, whichever is 
lower. H. R. 802. 

“3. Exempt from taxation the first $2,000 
of compensation received by members of the 
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United States Armed Forces for Active gery, 
ices performed outside the 

United States. H. R. 803. “a 

“4, Exclude from gross income ti 
est on veterans loans on which ‘ore — 
does not exceed 3% percent. H.R, 

“5. Prohibit any markings, etc, on 
munications relating to income ‘which 
are mailed to a taxpayer which isclose in. 
formation concerning the income OF tar 
liability of .the taxpayer. H. R. 805, 

“6. Require seller of pr : 
purchaser a statement oa = a 
charge and tax sought to be collecteg 
seller. H. R. 806. yy 

“7. Exempt from income tax, the retirs. 
ment, annuity, and pension payments 
United States Government to its employees, 
H. R. 807. : 

“8. Allow a deduction by the for 
expenses incurred on behalf of a 
for educational expenses while attending 4 
college or university. The expenses should 
be deductible to the extent they exceed the 
personal exemption allowed the taxpayer on 
behalf of the dependent. H. R. 80g, — 

“9. Increase from $600 to $800 the per 
sonal exemptions allowed the taxpayer for 
himself, his spouse, and dependents, H.R 
809. 

“10. Exclude from taxable income the ip. 
terest on all Series E bonds held to maturity, 
H. R. 2481. 

“11. Grant tax relief to small business ip 
order to minimize his tax burdens and give 
him a fairer opportunity to compete with 
big business. H. R. 5631. 

“Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this op. 
portunity to appear before your commitie ® 
and give you my views on this important 
legislation.” ; 

Mr. Mutter. The bills that I refer to, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committe, 
are not necessarily in the order of their in- 
portance but for convenience in the order 
in which they have been introduced and 
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numbered consecutively by bill number. pe 

The first of these bills is H. R. 801. T py 
bill seeks to deny exemption to interest Th 
State and local bonds issued in connection sock 
with the aquisition of property which is the ! 
operated for a nonpublic purpose by 4 non- mem 
public enterprise. It is limited to thoseing® ..... 


stances where the credit of the State @ 7 
municipality is not pledged for the payment 












































of the principal or the interest. m8 
I know this committee has considered t are | 
problem once before, and on repre tions Arms 
that it was likely to interfere with the ER choi 
suance of bonds of public authorities, HR that 
provision was eliminated from the bill M03} busi: 
was being considered at that time, muc! 
I would like to make clear that this tl @® first: 
is not intended to affect “~ Lose purpose, Po 
or any authority, mcy, State, or 0 
It is j Beomscerss- “2 to eliminate the the : 
exemption feature of a bond, which is issue Our 
as a bond in form only, of a municipality" Kroc 
locality, and which is not actually # bm in tl 
for municipal purposes. Be air 
There are many instances throught e 


country where bonds are being issuea Mh 
sumably guaranteed by the munity” 
and thus get tax exemption. The 
tion of the municipality is 1 : 
lecting and paying whatever it may Ts" 
In other words, they will bring a Comme 
enterprise into the community 6 
to bring the enterprise in they wii ™ 
write the bond of the private enterpr 
only to the extent of undertaking 
collector of the amortization ant 
as, if and when the private enter 
earn it and pay it to the mune 
then they pay it over to the > 
That is an evasion of the intent of 
I think, rather than in accordance 
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tive sery. states yg - some of our textile 
igs Pa roLTER. Yes, sir. 
he inter. Mr. . And : understand your prob- 
€ interes, I agree with you. 
- 804, epee. It is happening throughout 
OD com. the where Se is aoe a 
@X which and the gen public is given 
Sclose that they are buying a municipal 
© or = = a. in fact, they are buying nothing 
05, but a bond which provides that if and when 
0 furnish HF something is paid to the municipality, it 
portation ME yin) be paid over to the bondholder. 
lected by The second of the bills I will refer to is 
i HR. 902. There I seek to liberalize the tax 
he retire. ' allowed a woman or a widower for 
its bythe HE the care of dependent children, money spent 
mployees, in order to enable the parent to work. Now, 
; have already covered that by granting a 
payer for HE 4699 deduction by present law. I seek to 
lependent increase that. 
ending Mr. Rep. May I ask a question there. I 
’s ‘should was going to interrupt a little earlier when 
ceed the were speaking about your industries 
payer on from the North to the South. It will 
pais not be long before they will be luring the 
the per. industries from the South into the foreign 
page fer countries, on account of the labor differen- 
~ BR tials and many other advantages. I just 
want to bring that in, because just as sure 
+ ih. as I sit here that will be done. 
maturity, Mr. Mutter. What you say, sir, is true. 
I think the second of the bills I referred 
py to needs no further explanation. I urge that 
sa 8 HE xe ¢600 deduction now allowed to a widow 
| ‘or widower where they must bring in help 
‘this to take care of small children, minor child- 
aiken ® ren, while they seek a livelihood for them- 
mportant selves and the children, should be increased 


so as to be made a realistic sum more com- 
mensurate with what they must actually pay. 
I believe you will all agree it is impossible to 
employ a caretaker for children for $600 a 
year. That deduction is hardly enough to 
take care of the item which must be paid 
out by the widow or widower who must work 
to support and maintain the home for him- 
self or herself and their children. 

The third of my bills is 803, and there I 
seek to grant exemption from taxation for 
the first $2,000 of compensation received by 
members of the Armed Forces while serving 
abroad. I think that you will agree that it 
is quite unfair that a businessman can go 
abroad and if he stays abroad for 17 out of 18 
months, his earnings outside of the country 
are tax exempt, while the member of the 
Armed Forces, who we send and who has no 
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much more modest. It exempts only the 
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H. R. 804 seeks to exclude from gross. in- 
come the interest on veterans’ loans on which 
the interest does not exceed 3% percent. 
Our very distinguished colleague [ Mr. 
KeocH] joined me in introducing that bill 
im the last Congress, and we introduced it 
again in this Congress. The purpose is to 
give an incentive to mortgage lenders to 
make more loans to the veterans. The loss 
intevenue will be very small. 

If we enact a bill such as this, the veteran 
will get the benefit of a 3% percent interest 
and a lender will make it because 
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market for veterans, and it would not cost 
the Government much money. 
Next is 805.. You might think that is no 
longer necessary. It would prohibit the In- 
ternal Revenue Service from placing any 


* markings om envelopes addressed to tax- 


puyers. You will remember that entirely in 
good faith 2 years ago, the Internal Revenue 
Service put markings on the envelopes which 
indicated what the average income of the 
taxpayer was who was receiving that com- 
munication from the department. There 
was quite a rumpus raised by Members of 
the House_and of the Senate and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service stopped doing that. 
Because they stopped doing it, does not mean 
that somebody in the future in the same de- 
partment may not come up with that-bright 
idea again. So I say let us be sure that 
there is no repetition of that and write into 
the internal-revenue law a provision pro- 
hibiting any such markings on any com- 
munication from the department to the tax- 
payer which would indicate anything about 
the contents of the envelope or the nature of 
his income or the amount thereof. 

H. R. 806. I believe, you have considered at 
a prior hearing. That concerns the trans- 
portation tax. This bill would require any- 
one seeking to collect the transportation tax 
to give a statement thereof to the person 
from whom they collect that transportation 
tax. As you probably know, today the rail- 
roads will collect the tax in some instances, 
but in many instances the burden is on the 
seller of the goods to collect the tax and 
remit it to the Government, and as often 
as not, they make a charge in excess of the 
tax to be paid and retain the difference. 

This bill would require them to deliver a 
statement of the charge of the tax to be col- 
lected to the person from whom they are 
collecting it. If they don’t pay that tax to 
the Government, or don’t pay the whole tax, 
it provides a remedy by which either the 
taxpayer or the Government can collect the 
difference, with a penalty, so as to stop this 
practice where they are charging the public 
sums that are not actually taxes but collect- 
ing it as though it were a tax and not pay- 
ing it to the Federal Government. 

H. R. 807 would: exempt from income tax 
the retirement annuity and pension payment 
by the United States Government to its em- 
Pployees. We have this situation today: A 
man who is in the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, when he retires, receives his annuities 
and pension money free of tax, but the man 
working side by side as an employee of the 
Post Office Department in the Railway Mail 
Service doing almost the same kind of work, 
when he retires, because he is in the United 
States Government pension system, his pen- 
sion is subject to tax. I think that inequity 
should be removed by granting him the same 
kind of tax exemption as we do to the 
others. 

H. R. 808 would allow a deduction by the 
taxpayer for expenses incurred on behalf of 
a dependent for educational expenses while 
attending a college or university. The ex- 
penses, I say, should be. deductible to the 
extent that they exceed the personal exemp- 
tion now allowed the taxpayer on behalf of 
the dependent. 

As you know, we now allow them $600. I 
am sure all of you have had the experience 
and have the knowledge that you could not 


send a boy or girl to college today for $600 - 


a year. The Library of Congress tells me the 
average is $1,500 a year. From my own ex- 
perience, it is closer to $2,500 a year. I think 


required to be paid. If we do that, I think 


‘we can make possible the financial aid that 


these boys and girls need in order to be able 
attend our colleges and universities. 

H. R. 809 would increase the personal tax 
of all of our taxpayers from $600 
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to $800. I don’t think that I need to elabo- 
rate upon that. A tax deduction if it is pos- 
sible at all, I think, ought to start with 
increasing the personal exemptions of all of 
our taxpayers. That will apply to them all, 
rich and poor alike. 

H. R. 2481 would exclude from taxable in- 
come the interest on all series E bonds held 
to maturity. I am sure the members of this 
distinguished committee will remember that 
when the Secretary of the Treasury appeared 
before it last year, in support of authority 
to increase the interesterate on E-bonds. 
I, too, appeared. I said to you then that the 
increase in rate which he was advocating 
was not realistic; that it would not bring 
about the desired result of getting more 
people to buy and to hold their E-bonds. 

The history since has shown that he was 
wrong and I was right, I am sorry to say. 
At that time E-bonds were being cashed in 
to a much larger extent than E-bonds were 
being sold. Despite the slight increase of 
the interest. rate on the E-bonds, the amount 
of redemption has continued to increase and 
in comparison to the sales of E-bonds, it has 
far exceeded the amount that we are selling. 
Most economists agree that the strongest 
bulwark against inflation is savings, and 
savings that will be put away and kept in 
the savings accounts—the purpose of the E- 
bond is just that. It is to get the man or 
woman to put his or her money into savings 
and retain them there for 10 years or more. 

Mr. Mason. What rate of interest do you 
suggest? 

Mr. MutrTer. I am suggesting that we do 
not increase the interest rate but that we 
give tax exemption to the interest earned, 
provided that the bond is retained until ma- 
turity. I think that would be a great incen- 
tive to these people to hold their bonds and 
to buy more of them. Traditionally, our E- 
bonds always paid a larger rate of interest 
than savings accounts and other bonds. 
That was done in order to give the taxpayer 
or the citizen an incentive to put his money 
into these bonds and keep it there. 

Today your E-bond is paying less than 
other bonds, less than Government bonds, 
less than tax-exempt bonds, and less than 
one can get from savings accounts. There 
are savings and loan associations and sav- 


‘ings banks throughout the country that are 


paying 4 and 4% percent interest, and the 
money can be withdrawn at.any time on de- 
mand. Why should an American citizen put 
his money into an E-bond and immobilize 
it for 10 years, and then get the 314 percent, 
when he can put it into a bank and hold it 
there or take it out at any time he wants to, 
with 4 or 444 percent interest as it accrues? 

If we give them this additional incentive, 
I think there will be more bonds sold and 
more bonds will be retained. 

Now finally, and this might very well be 
the most important part of my presentation, 
that is the granting of tax relief to small 
business. You have already heard much on 
the subject. The House Small Business Com- 
mittee, wherever they go in this country and 
whenever they conduct a public hearing, no 
matter what the announced subject may be, 
one or more persons representing small busi- 
ness will come before the committee and say, 
“The only way you can help us is to give 
us tax relief.” 

I believe it is the unanimous opinion of 
the Small Business Committees of both 
Houses of Congress that we must do some- 
thing for small business by way of tax re- 
lief. 

On November 22 of 1957, we had an execu- 
tive session of the House Small Business 
Committee and at that time it was unani- 
mously agreed—those few that were absent 
subsequently indicated their agreement, 
too—that we should urge upon the Congress 
the enactment of a bill granting tax relief to 
small business. At that time we had before 
us H. R. 5631 which had been introduced by 
the ranking minority nrember of our commit- 
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tee, the distinguished gentleman from Colo- 
rado {Mr. Hit]. We agreed we would take 
his bill as the basis for our discussions, and 
try to come up with a bill which would meet 
the approval of all of the Members. 

The bill, I think, is just about ready for 
submission to us and will be introduced 
within the next few days. Whether it is that 
bill or the Hill bill, or any other bill, I urge 
as strongly as I can, as vigorously as I can, 
that some such legislation be brought forth 
by this committee. Whether you take the 
Hill bill which goes slightly further than the 
recommendation of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee, or you take the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Cabinet Committee 
or some modification of that, I urge you as 
strongly as I can that we should bring 
forth a bill which will grant tax relief of 
some measure that will help the small-busi- 
ness man of this country. 

I have said many times, I think, to this 
committee, that I have no pride of author- 
ship in any of the bills that I have intro- 
duced or that I have supported. I am sure 
that after these hearings are concluded, this 
committee will bring forth a composite bill 
which will be the best thinking of this com- 
mittee on the subject. I do hope that in 
that bill you will cover many of the things 
I have urged upon you today, and more par- 
ticularly do not overlook, please, tax relief 
for small business. 

I should not conclude without saying a 
word in favor of the bill that has been befére 
you so many times, introduced by our dis*® 
tinguished colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH] which would postpone the payment 
of taxes on those moneys which an individual 
earns and puts into an annuity which he 
buys for himself, having in mind the self- 
employed, the man in business for himself, 
and the professional man, who does not have 
the privilege or the benefit of building up 
@ pension account or a pension fund so as 
to enable him to retire. All that bill seeks 
is merely to postpone the taxation for a time 
so they can build up a fund on which they, 
too, can retire in their later years. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate 
the opportunity of being here. If I can 
answer any questions, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Mitts. Mr. EsERHARTER has a question. 

Mr. EsERHARTER. Mr. MULTER, you spoke of 
many propositions with respect to taxes. All 
of them have a very great appeal, and the one 
I particularly want to mention is the one 
referring to bonds. However, every other 
propostion you mentioned would result in 
depletion of revenues. They all have appeal, 
but do you think that this is the proper time 
for the Congress to deplete revenues? 

Mr. MUuLTER. Mr. EBERHARTER, I sincerely 
urge that this is the time to do it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. What do you say there? 

Mr. Mutter. This is the time to do it. I 
am not fearful that the cuts urged will cause 
@ loss of revenue which will not be offset by 
additional revenues. You must bear in mind 
that most of these tax cuts will put addi- 
tional money in the hands of those tax- 
payers who spend almost every dollar they 
earn. You take the man or woman who is 
earning, whether out of his own business or 
because of employment, up to $5,000 a year. 
He spends every dollar he gets for the necessi- 
ties of life. If you give him a little more 
money, by the tax savings of a few hundred 
dollars a year, that money is not going to 
stay with him. It is going to go right back 
into the economy. Every dollar that he 
spends will turn over as many as 10 times. 

When_he buys wearing apparel and when 
he buys food, or even when he buys some of 
the luxuries, the man who gets it does not 
keep it. It goes right back into the economy 
again 


If ever we need a stimulus to our econ- 
omy, it is today, when all of the signs seem 
to be pointing toward a holding back of 
consumer buying. This is the time to stim- 


ulate that, and get these excess inventories 
moving into trade so that we then can 
produce more. , 

I think every one of these tax cuts that I 
have recommended will put more money 
into the market so that the ultimate end 
will be a greater gross national product and 
@ greater gross national income. As that 
goes up, and as the overall income goes up 
in every segment of the economy, we have 
a larger base on which to collect the tax. 
When we get through with it, while I can- 
not givé you any figures, because none are 
available—this is something we can know 
about only by testing it. I am sure that we 
will gain at least as much as we lose. If 
we do have some small loss of revenue it is 
going to be made up by the overall economy 
being made more firm and more prosperous. 
I think that is also important. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That isa very logical and 
persuasive argument, Mr. Mu.LTEer. I wish 
that you could convince the Department of 
the Treasury as to the soundness of your 
views on this, because they take the oppo- 
site view. We have never been able to con- 
vince them of the other side of the question 
as you have presented it. Thank you very 
much. a 

Mr. MULTER. May I just make this observa- 
tion with reference to that: The very strength 
of our American system of government is 
the division of powWers, and if this Legislature 
and this committee does not follow too 
closely the recommendations of the Treasury 
Department in that respect then we will be 
better off. Their desire is to build up more 
revenues and take in more. It is your duty 
and it is our duty as the Members of Con- 
gress to make sure that we are going to con- 
tinue to move forward. Let us lead for a 
change instead of following the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Mitus. Mr. Keocu has a question. 

Mr. KeocH. I have no question to put to 
my distinguished colleague, but I would be 
remiss were I not to commend him for his 
obviously studied and comprehensive legis- 
lative program, and to say to him again, and 
in public, that it is a source of continuing 
comfort to me, and I am sure to the other 
colleagues of ours from New York, to know 
that his very broad and mature judgment 
and experience are always generously avail- 
able to us in the solving and facing of our 
legislative problems. I commend those 
fortunate people in that part of Brooklyn 
from which Mr. MULTER comes. 

Mr. MutTer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mitts. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. MULTER, we appreciate your coming to 
the committee and discussing the several 
bills that you have introduced, and referred 
to the committee, giving us the benefit of 
your advice and recommendations on the 
bills. We appreciate it very much. Thank 
you very much. 





Personality: Multi-Million-Dollar 
Collector 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD P. BOLAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when I 
served on the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I inspected the facili- 
ties of the New York customs office as 
@ member of a subcommittee in charge 
of the distinguished gentlelady from New 
York [Mrs. St. Georce]. I had an op- 
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portunity at that time to o 
Wharton Dill, Collector of 
the Port of New York, and th 
in which he carried out his 
portant and complicated duties 
One who has witn 
formance easily comes to realize 


post. 


January 99 


i 


is held in such high esteem by the thoy. 


sands of persons with whom 
yearly. Under leave to exte 
marks, I am pleased to 


in the New York Sunday'Tim 


ber 8, 1957: 


nd my re. 


insert in the 
REcorD a story about Collector Dill writ. 
ten by Robert E. Bedingfield and printe, 


es, Septem. 


PERSONALITY : MULTI-MILLION-DoLLar Coup. 


ToR—Rosert W. Dit Took In $437 Mn. | 


LION DuRING 1956—Porr or New Yorx’s 
CuIEFr oF CustoMs Loves His Jog 
(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 
Robert Wharton Dill, 40th collestor of 
customs of the port of New York, came int 
office on August. 5, 1953, as a good friend of 
An investment 
banker by training, and a prosperous one, 
he has remained to do a thorough job as an 


a Republican politician. 


administrator. 


And he expects to hold his $15,000 Gov. 
ernment job for at least 4 years more, 
last month the Senate confirmed his reap. 


pointment. 


Mr. Dill’s qualifications for the 


office were apparent. A good part of his 30. 
year career in Wall Street was in the inter. 
national banking field. A student and part. 
ner of the late Max Winkler, foreign secu- 
rities specialist, Mr. Dill was closely ac- 
quainted with customs officials and regula. 
tions in this country and abroad. 2 

He concedes that his qualifications might 
not have placed him in his present position 
if he were not also a longtime friend of 
J. Russell Sprague, Republican leader of 
Nassau County, Long Island., where Mr. Dill 


lives. 


Since Mr. Dill has been in office, how- 


ever, he and Mr. Sprague have made its 
point to see little of each other. 
VOLUME UP, COST DOWN 
In these 4 years, Mr. Dill has managed to 
reduce his department’s operating costs by 
20 percent, while duties collections have 
risen 30 percent. In 1956, he reported duties 
of $437 million against $336 million in 19%. 
At the same time, the cost of collecting $10 


in revenue has dropped from $3.03 to #24 
compared with an average of $4.48 for the 


ports of the Nation as a whole. ‘ 


The collector figures that with four nev 
passenger liners in service and with air travel | 
continuing its uptrend, 1957 should 
another recordbreaker for the port of Nw 
York. Duty collections for the first 6 month 
totaled $209,968,331, a gain of 4 percent. 4 


Although the 225,495 passengers 


the piers fell 2 percent short 
entering in the like months of 1956, the: 
580 arrivals from abroad at New Yorks 
ports represented an increase of 27 percen. 
The 4,498 vesesis tying up at piers were: 
cent fewer than the number docki 
first half of last year, but the 
plane arrivals increased 13 percent 
Mr. Dill, 56 years old, is a naw 
Yorker who as a youngster played 
ball not far from Coogan’s Bluff, the 800 
be-abandoned home of his San *F 
He says he is work# 
as he can to.convince himself 


bound Giants. 
become a Yankee rooter.” 


Mr. Dill was 16. Young Robert quit 
to forget his desire to enter West P 
















of the number 
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of Wall Street's foremost students of foreign 


credit, FOLLOWS HIS MENTOR 


pr. Winkler and the new office boy became 
friends. In 1932, when the brokerage 
failed and Dr. Winkler formed his own 
Bernard, Winkler & Co., Mr. Dill went 
with his old boss. By 1936 he was a partner. 
He still is, although he’s been an inactive 
of the firm since ae oa 

thian columned, dolphin an ent 
= ted Custom House at Bowling Green. 

Mr, Dill says his present job gives his a 
feeling of pride. He points out: “The job 
of Customs Collector is one of the oldest in 
the Nation. The Customs Department was 
the first to be established following the 
Revolution, and the position of collector is 
one of the few Government offices outside 
Washington filled directly by the President.” 

Mr. Dill’s authority encompasses 30 coun- 
ties of eastern and southeastern New York, 
including all of Long Island and extending 
north to Albany, and 8 counties in New Jer- 
sey, including the ports of Newark and Perth 
Amboy. There are about 665 miles of docks 

. and 4 major airports—Idlewild, LaGuardia, 
Newark, and Teterboro, N. J. 

The collector has no patience with those 
who say the port of New York is slipping 
in importance and one day no longer will be 
able to support itself. 

“Tt just isn’t so,” Mr. Dill snaps. “First of 
all there is not a natural harbor anywhere 
like it. It’s God given. 

“This is not a bulk cargo port. It’s the finest 
general cargo port in the world. Sure, the 
dockworker demands and gets high wages, 
but he deserves it for the job he’s doing. 
Here you can clear goods through customs in 
a matter of hours, rather than to have to 
wait for days or even months, which often 
is the case abroad. A superliner can dock 
one day and unload and reload and be on 
its way the next day. Why, in Southhamp- 
ton it takes 3 days to turn a ship around.” 

And Mr. Dill says he isn’t afraid of com- 
petition from the St. Lawrence seaway. 
While the seaway may have a sharp effect 
on ports where bulk cargoes are vital factors, 
he says, “It will have little effect here, where 
the foreign trade is predominantly in gen- 
eral cargo.” 

He stresses also that the route to the Great 
Lakes “not only is much longer, it will be 
ice-locked 3 to 4 months a year. A shipper 
of general cargo wants immediate handling 
of his goods. He’s got to go through the 
port of New York to get it. It isn’t avail- 
able elsewhere.” 

PAYROLL CUT HARD 


Mr, Dill says his department could use 
more people to handle a steadily increasing 
Workload. To meet budgetary demands, 
however, he has been able to reduce his pay- 
roll to 1,946 workers from the 2,308 when he 


- With the reduction, he has moved rapidly 
to apply to the department tested business 
methods common in industry. He has called 
aan a wd a to send their ex- 
: ool his staff on t 

j managemen 


Classes are held regularly to provide super- 
_ Yisory employees with complete knowledge of 


anes 
firm 
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. IT MAKES A LONG DAY 

All this means that Mr. Dill is seldom 
able to call it a day when 5 p. m. rolls 
around. “Actually,” he says, “I only man- 
age to get home free for dinner about one 
night a week.” 

Home is South Garden City, where Mr. 
Dill moved in 1934, shortly after he was 
married to the former Charlotte Zimmers. 
The Dills have 1 son, 12-year-old Robert, 
and a boxer dog. 

Right from the beginning of his Nassau 
County residence, Mr. Dill became active in 
politics. His home is in a small develop- 
ment, which has its own civic committee, 
of which he is a former president. The com- 
mittee’s activities introduced him to Nassau 
County leaders. 

“They took all of.me,” Mr. Dill says. “In 
1952, when the Republicans finally came 
into office, I was offered this job with only 
one string. That was to do a job of which 
Nassau County would be proud.” 


a 





Why Not a Science Military Corps? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the fifth one 
of a series of very fine editorials written 
by the Honorable Donald M. Ewing, as- 
sociate editor of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is en- 
titled “Why Not a Science Military 
Corps?” and was first printed in the 
Shreveport. Times Saturday, December 
28, 1957. It is as follows: 


Wuy Nort a:Scrence Muirary Corps? 


Two dangerously critical holes in Ameri- 
can science education clearly are: 

1. Steady deterioration in the caliber of 
college science faculties and incompetence 
in high school science faculties—Dr. Howard 
A. Myerhoff, executive director of the Scien- 
tific Manpower Commission, charging that 
40 percent of all present high school math 
teachers are unqualified to teach math. 

2. Prevalence in public high schools of 
the system of making physics, chemistry, and 
much of math elective at the student’s will 
instead of compulsory, as such subjects are 
in most privately operated high schools. 

College and high school faculty deteriora- 
tion stems directly from inadequate teacher 
pay in universities, colleges, and high 
schools—both senior and junior—which has 
helped create grave and critical shortages of 
competent instructors. This in turn has 
lowered the level of high school preparation. 
That has compelled too many colleges to 
lower their own levels of admission and ulti- 
mate instruction. The whole thing is a 
vicious circle. 

All the Federal or State money in the 
world can’t change the elective system in 
high schools. That is up to administrators 
of local school districts. They won’t change, 
as a whole, unless somebody figuratively 
cracks them on the head.with a sack of 
cement. 

A strong plea from President Eisenhower 
in person, by radio, TV, and press, bluntly 
citing the critical situation in the Nation's 

and the importance of science edu- 
cation as a rescuing army, might do the job. 
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It might arouse so much public pressure that 
hardheaded school administrators who think 
so highly of teaching the social graces would 
recognize that survival must come first. 

Neither will money alone completely solve 
the lack of quality of science teachers in 
high schools, for higher pay will attract in- 
competents as well as competents and the 
so-called democratic system of teacher ten- 
ure and equal pay regardless of ability and 
lack of it will keep many of the incompe- 
tents in their jobs and pay them life pen- 
sions when they retire. 

But money must be made available—which 
does not mean it has to be Federal money. 

A study section of the President’s Com- 
mission on Federal-State Government Rela- 
tions reported some time ago that there is 
not a State in the Nation which cannot pay 
all of its own public education costs if will- 
ing to spend the money. A Times survey 
and a similar one by the State department 
of education showed only 4 of 67 Louisiana 
school districts incapable of meeting- their 
own financial needs from their own tax re- 
sources—and the 4 need only about $4 mil- 
lion. The same situation has been found 
wherever State surveys have been made. No 
State is too poor to pay for education of its 
children. Some are too tight. 

The dire plight of the endowed colleges 
is something else. Their lack of money must 
be met. Industry now is putting up $100 
million a year for them and probably would 
multiply the amount several times if the 
full total of gifts could be made tax exempt. 

Something must be done also about the 
tremendous waste of college-trained science 
manpower that is available—waste aittrib- 
uted usually to the Army and the other 
armed services, but actually due to policies 
of national selective service which, through 
power given it by Congress, establishes mili- 
tary draft policies which have the strength 
of Federal law. 

Through hardheadedness—to the extent 
of stupidity—of Washington Selective Serv- 
ice, the college graduate bachelor in science, 
perhaps rating .in intelligence among the 
small 2 percent of all persons mentally capa- 
ble of the furthest advances in scierice re- 
search, is put on KP or sent to Panama to 
chop jungles with a machete; or given com- 
mand—if. commissioned—of a platoon that 
exists only on paper while thé whole Nation 
is filled with cries of shortages of scientists. 

The “paper platoon” and the “Panama 
jungle” references involve actual Shreveport 
college-trained scientists whose cases have 
been cited here before. Washington Selec- 
tive Service ordered a local draft board to 
draft one of them when he already was en- 
listed in the Army Reserve and on special 
inactive duty for training in a chemical 
plant. 

Selective Service ruled the Reserve had to 
put him on active duty at once or the local 
draft board had to take him. Either way, 
all of his science training was lost to the 
Nation’s security setup. This ruling became 
a national Selective Service policy, since 
altered slightly. 

These cases and the Schult case in Illi- 
nois—the supermathematician drafted while 
short 1 credit-hour of “physical ed” for a 
college degree and made a company clerk— 
are not isolated. They are multitudinous. 

The Nation cannot be secure in the field 
of science weapons so long as Selective Serv- 
ice holds ‘that a doctor of philosophy, a 
master, or a bachelor in science must, demo- 
cratically, be drafted into KP or seventh-; 
grade arithmetic work that may be the maxi- 
mum capacity of the uneducated or those 
lacking—through no fault of their own—the 
intelligence to serve their Nation as scien- 
tists in an unparalleled crisis. 

The drafting of scientists is up to Con<- 
gress. It makes the laws under which Selec- 
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tive Service in effect makes its own laws. It 
alone can control Selective Service and its 
often stupid draft policies. 

One solution might be creation of a science 
corps in the military along the lines of the 
Quartermaster Corps or the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Drafted science-trained men could be 
assigned to it, weeded out through a brief 
period of intensive testing—with basic mili- 
tary training if desired—and the worthy ones 
carried on into science assignments in Gov- 
ernment research and in industry; work that 
could be helpful toward a master’s degree 
for bachelor degree holders, and toward 
doctor of philosophy for the masters. 

Such a science corps would be simply 2 
science pool through which final determina- 
tion could be made to place men in Govern- 
ment work, to release them to private indus- 
try, to let them go to science teaching posts, 
or to run them into routine military train- 
ing as not especially qualified to go further 
in science even though having a college 
degree. 

In this way men with science training 
could be placed where that training would 
best serve their country. 

This would make full use of all college- 
trained science manpower available. It 
would end the grabbing of men from key in- 
dustry posts by draft boards. It would be 
effective. It would be simple to install and 
operate. . 

Perhaps that is why it hasn’t been done. 
Both the Army and Selective Service oppose 
all such plans. They say it isn’t “demo- 


cratic.” 
But it might save the Nation from 
destruction. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGresstonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond FP. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Mississippi Delta, the principal 
part of which comprises the district I 
have the honor to represent in Congress, 
is in the midst of a well-planned and 
intelligent effort to develop the sound 
industrial growth of the area to cor- 
respond to its rich agricultural oppor- 
tunities. 

A new story from the New York Times 
for Sunday, January 19, gives an accu- 
rate summary of the achievements which 
have been made along this line. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this article 
in the hope that it-will help to call further 
attention to the great opportunities 
available in the Mississippi Delta: 
Mississippi SEES DELTA AREA GROW-—COTTON 

Economy GIVING Way TO DIVERSIFIED 

FARMING AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 

(By John N. Popham) 

GREENVILLE, Miss., January 19.—An area- 
wide program to transform the economic 
pattern of the State of Mississippi’s delta 
lands is chalking up initial successes. 

At the completion of its first year, the 
community effort has brought 22 new manu- 
facturing plants or plant expansions into a 
section long noted as the most intensely cul- 
tivated row-crop agricultural belt in the 
South. 

This brings to 53 the number of new in- 
dustrial installations of substantial size that 
a been established in the delta since 

A fairly diversified pattern has thus far 
marked the industrial additions. New plants 
include those manufatturing incandescent 
damps, anhydrous ammonia, wearing ap- 
parel, pharmaceuticals, plastic molds, ceram- 
ic tile, automobile seat covers, conveyer 
parts, locks and door closures, jute backing 
and carpets. 

, HARVEST WAS DAMAGED 


Because of the heavy fall rains that dam- 
aged harvests throughout the lower South, 
the delta has entered the new year as a dis- 
aster-area entitled to distribution of surplus 
commodities for farm workers. The in- 
clement weather was the most excessive in 
at least 20 years. . 


-Consequently, the industrial development 


Program has been ted throughout 
the section and efforts are be pped 
up to attract — 


even greater man turing 

balance for the agricultural aeeoneets 
ge munity leaders reckon generally that 
8B economic changeover was posed about 
years ago when national preparedness 
wi for World War II put many field 
ietnates and marginal farmers into defense 

Foll €s and the armed services. 

Owing swiftly was the technological 
coeakthrough that wrought dislocations in 
in farming by introducing mechanized 


Appendix 


equipment, new insecticides and fertilizers, 
acreage cuts and increased yields per acre, 
multiple-unit production at lower unit costs, 
hand-labor displacement and increased ur- 
banization that was in step with national 
trends. 

Until a year ago, however, the influx of in- 
dustry was spotty, with communities vying 
for new plants. Moreover, a large segment 
of delta leadership was opposed to indus- 
trialization because of historical attitudes 
adhering to the preservation of large labor 
pools to meet the old-style planting, weeding, 
and harvesting requirements of cotton plan- 
tations. e 

Generally there was area recognition— 
prodded by younger leaders whose vistas had 
been opened by worldwide military service 
and stimulated by postwar regional expan- 
sion—that to stabilize the new farm tech- 
nology there must be alternative job oppor- 
tunities for displaced workers. 

The result was‘a concerted effort to seek 
more industry through area-analysis meth- 
ods that spelled out specific advantages the 
delta resources could offer to the business 
world. Overriding!y the main attractions 
were surplus labor and some of the greatest 
surface and underground water resources in 
the country. 

DEEP SOUTH OUTLOOK 


In addition there was an important psy- 
chological change. In its old role as the 
Nation’s most famous and colorful cotton 
empire, the delta region accepted the image 
of the Deep South heartland and geared its 
outlook almost entirely to the movement 
of cotton from field to river barge. 

But with entry into the national indus- 
trial complex, the delta suddenly saw itself 
in midcontinent terms as a trading and 
transportation crossroads. 

It developed a sense of interregional mar- 
keting advantages with Chicago, 500 miles 
to the north; Atlanta, 500 miles to the 
east; Dallas, 400 miles to the southwest, and 
New Orleans, 250 miles to the south. 

The delta council, with headquarters in 
nearby Stoneville, has for 20 years been the 
main organizational spokesman for the sec- 
tion’s interests. Its membership includes 
representative agricultural, business, and 
civil leaders from the 18 counties comprising 
the delta area. 

On a per capita assessment basis of 10 
cents a person, the counties contribute a 
total of $52,000 a year to be used by the 
council in fostering the development project. 


BOUNDED BY RIVERS 


The delta consists of an alluvial plain 
in the northwestern corner of the State. It 
is actually a great basin formed by the Mis- 
sissippi River on the west and the Yazoo 
River on the east. It is crescent shaped, 
about 70 miles across at the widest point 
and extending 200 miles from Memphis on 
the Tennessee border to Vicksburg on the 
south. 

It embraces 6,500,000 acres of rich land, the 
topsoil in some instances being 170 feet 
thick. About 4,500,000 acres are given to 
croplands, and the area supports a $200 mil- 
lion annual cotton and cottonseed economy. 

The population is 587,000, about 60 per- 
cent. Negro. The Negro component of the 
work force has been profitably employed by 
both new and established industries, and in 
several. instances whites and Negroes work 
in the same plant. : 


Agricultural diversification has moved 
apace. This year the delta had 750,000 
acres in cotton, 60,000 acres in corn, 162,000 
acres in wheat, 500,000 acres in soybeans, 
46,600 acres in rice. It raised 140,000 hogs 
and 350,000 head of cattle, mainly for beef 
production because of feeder-lot facilities 
and year-around pasture. 

The area has an expanding broiler chicken 
industry that ships to the West Coast with 
refrigerated trucks. It also has 26 major 
sawmills and 16 planing mills to utilize 
some of the 120 million board-feet of hard- 
wood lumber produced yearly. 


LOW-COST TRANSPORTATION 


Assets attracting the new industries in- 
clude slack-water ports at Greenville and 
Vicksburg, with modern dock improvements, 
ample industrial sites, barge-building and 
towboat service facilities. Because of the 
mild climate, maritime building and mainte- 
nance costs are generally low. 

Low-cost water transportation along the 
Mississippi River and the intracoastal canal 
puts shippers in touch with Memphis, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Houston, Montgomery and 
St. Louis. This network also reaches the 
primary metals manufacturers in the north 
and east and also feeds into the $1 billion 
petrochemical industry established along 
the Mississippi River from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge. 

In addition to surface water, the delta 
has virtually inexhaustible industrial-use 
supplies. Water at the rate of 1,500 gallons 
a minute can be obtained from the alluvium 
level, about 25 to 500 feet deep, and at the 
artesian level, from 500 to 2,000 feet, it 
pumps at the rate of 3,000 gallons a minute. 

The main line of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road crosses the delta from north to south 
and the Columbus and Greenville Railway 
crosses east to west. There are 4 major 
highways through the area and trucking 
carriers serve all communities. 

For recreation there are 20 lakes with fish- 
ing and boating facilities, 20 country club 
and municipal golf courses and a plenitude 
of hunting, mainly deer, dove, quail, and 
wild turkey. 





Let’s Expedite the Polaris Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to present one of the best editorials 
I have read concerning the urgent need 
for construction of an adequate number 
of nuclear submarines designed to launch 
the Polaris guided missile. This editor- 
ial was written in the Vallejo (Calif.) 
Times-Herald on Sunday, January 12, 
1958: 

Mare IsLAND ReaDpy To Accept MAJorR ROLE IN 
NATIONAL CRISIS—POLARIS SUBMARINE IN- 
CORPORATES NINE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
The most important fact that has come 

out of Washington, D. C., within the last 

month, including President Eisenhower's 
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state of the Union message on Thursday, is 
the plan for construction of Polaris missile- 
equipped nuclear-powered submarines. 

And parenthetically, the Navy yard with 
the qualifications to build this type of sub- 
marine, not in some distant future but now, 
more swiftly because of know-how and 
trained personnel, and simultaneously in 
greater numbers, because of currently avail- 
able facilities, is Mare Island Navay Shipyard. 

In other days and other years, this would 
have been a provincial boast. 

Today it is no such thing, because the facts 
speak for themselves. Mare Island is ready, 
as always Mare Island has been ready when 
the blue chips were down. 

This was true during World WarI. It was 
dramatically true during World War II, and 
today, with the United States in dire need of 
the “ultimate weapon,” it still is true. 

In an age when naval shipyards no longer 
can be created overnight, and particularly 
atomic submarine shipyards, Mare Island is 
ready, because the tradition of vision and 
imagination and bold planning that always 
has characterized Mare Island has manifested 
itself once again. 

There was a time when this would have 
been important to Vallejo and to Solano 
County, for obvious economic reasons. This 
is still true, but this time only incidentally. 
The greater importance is to the security of 
the United States in what has become an 
age of space. 

A better phrase would be an age of sur- 
vival. 

The astonishing fact, regardless of who was 
to blame, has been the failure of our mili- 
tary planners, at the highest levels, to realize 
the importance of certain immutable prin- 
ciples which have governed the successful 
conduct of battles since Cro-Magnon days. 

These underlying principles are the same 
today though hand-hurled stones have 
changed to guided missiles. 

The question that should have been asked 
years ago—and which still has not been 
asked, so far as the public knows—is this: 

What weapon or weapons, in the age in 
which we now live, best incorporate those 
principles which have won battles since re- 
corded history began? 

It need not matter whether the weapon or 
weapons might fall into the traditional 
province of the Navy, Air Force, or Army. 

The important fact is whether or not the 
United States has the weapon or weapons 
that incorporate the basic principles that 
have won wars all through history. 

And parenthetically, once again, this one 
great change has occurred: 

Such are the advances in military science, 
no longer are these principles to be applied 
in terms of any army or navy or air force, 
or the direction of strategy and tactics as 
they concern the command of a single or 
combined military force. 

What is required is a weapon—or weap- 
ons—which will give to the nation which 
possesses them, an incorporation of those 
principles of victory in war which for cen- 
turies have been considered in terms of large 
military forces, and the command of those 
forces, rather than weapons alone, unto 
themselves. : 

And again, if thig sounds fourth dimen- 
sional, it is only because of the almost child- 
ish simplicity of the first premise. 

What are the basic principles of war that 
have assured victory throughout history? 

. The principle of surprise. The principle 
of offensive. The principle of movement. 
The principle of economy of force. 

The principle of superiority. The prin- 
ciple of cooperation. The principle of ob- 
jective. The principle of security. The prin- 
ciple of simplicity. These are the nine prin- 
ciples of war. They have never changed. 
Only the manner of their application has 
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varied. But these principles have not 
changed, because they are fundamental and 
eannot change. 

The problem always has been to relate 
them to a given set of circumstances and 
conditions with the available striking force 
at hand. 

What long has been required is a new ap- 
plication of these principles in an age—not 
of massed forces—but weapons, each of 
which has the potential of creating the de- 
struction which historically, until now, has 
been the objective of massed forces through 
strategy and tactics. 

We come to this question: 

What available weapon today encompasses 
a desirable maximum of the principles of 
war that have spelled out victory across the 


ages? 
Surprise, offensive, movement, economy of 
force, cbjective, superiority, simplicity— 


along with cooperation and security. 


Thg basic answer is a fleet of Polaris mis-_ 


sile-equipped nuclear-powered submarines. 
Here, in a single weapon, is the principle of 
surprise—stealth, as they lie submerged, a 
vital enemy target zeroed in. 

Here is the principle of offensive. Several 
missiles, with atomic warheads, packed a 
greater punch than an entire fleet once car- 
ried. Here is the principle of movement. 
These could move to any navigable spot on 
the earth. 

Here is the principle of economy of force. 
A single submarine, with its Polaris missiles, 
would have the potential of a small navy 
unto itself. Invisible, undetected, with 
once undreamed power of destruction, a 
single submarine has overwhelming superi- 
ority—in a new and refined meaning of that 
word—against a fixed defensive target. 

The principle of security? Again, in a 
modern sense, here is maximum security, in 
the depths of the sea. The principle of 
simplicity? History cannot match this ideal 
example. 

The principle of objective? The objective 
would be there, like a sitting duck, unaware 
and helpless. The principle of cooperation? 
The potential of a cooperating pack of sub- 
marines so armed is almost limitless, in 
terms of destroyed enemy targets. 

These are fundamental principles. They 
always have been fundamental principles. 
And any intelligent school boy could appre- 
ciate the necessity of applying them to an 
age of missiles. 

Why were they not long ago applied? 
Why must the American public wonder what 
is happening while Washington dispatches 
hint at possibly one of these ultimate weap- 
ons for Mare Island, or Groton, or Ports- 
mouth? Why not 3 or 5 or 10 of these ulti- 
mate weapons for every shipyard capable of 
building them? 

What are we waiting for? 

Not, surely, for those entrusted with the 
survival of this Nation to go back to their 
military schoolbooks to take a refresher 
course on the nine principles of war. 

There they also would find the Ten Com- 
mandments of  leadership—imagination, 
adaptability, decision, energy, persistence, 
hardihood, loyalty, enthusiasm, resolution, 
shrewdness. 

These and other rules, we believe, they 
know. 

Rather, our survival is in the hands of the 
85th Congress. 

And from that Congress, the American 
people such as we ourselves in this commu- 
nity, want action—now. We want the weap- 
ons to win, and topping the list is a fleet of 
Polaris-equipped, nucieared-powered sub- 
marines. 

Because, gentlemen, the honeymoon is 
over. 

This is it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, since g 
serious effort is made every year to re. 
duce or repeal the 2742-percent oil deple. 
tion allowance, it can be fairly assumed 
that such a movement will be. initiated 
during: this session of Congress. 

The proponents of the movement aj. 
ways start with the sincere premise that 
the oil business is big business, and then 
they invariably ask the question: Why 
single out oil for special income tax 
treatment? 

But is oil really singled out for-special 
income tax treatment among all other 
minerals? 

Mr. Jeff Davis, who writes a daily col- © 
umn in the New Orleans Times Picayune 
entitled “Oil, Gas Industry News,” made 
a special study of these questions. In 
the January 13 issue of the Times Pica- 
yune he points out that while the oil 
industry does enjoy a flat 2712-percent 
depletion allowance, 31 other minerals 
receive not only various percentages of 
depletion allowances but also other tax 
advantages, such as processing benefits, 
which are not enjoyed by the oil indus- 
try. He states: 

There has been some talk about cutting 
the oil allowance to a figure more nearly 
conforming to other mining operations. 
This, the oil business believes, would be ac- 
ceptable, provided the other tax benefits 
could be incorporated into the bill to make 
it all more equal. 


Mr. Davis does not undertake to de 
bate the merits or demerits of depletion 
allowances generally. The point he de- 
velops is that the philosophy of the de- 
pletion allowance is applied to all min-. 
erals and not just to oil as is frequently 
asserted and generally assumed. 

Mr. Davis’ article follows: 

(By Jeff Davis) 

Oilmen often brag that they live from oné 
crisis to the next, and find the time between 
very dull, indeed. 

However they do have their congressional 
worries, and one of them is the depletion 
allowance that is as sure to be attacked on 
the floor of the United States Senate and on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, #8 
is an opening prayer. 

The oil and gas business is as natural ® 
target as can be found in the have-ndt 
States. Attacking the oil octopus is a popu- 
lar vote getter, and the men who want to be 
the people’s servants can always find a few 
votes when they say the oil man gets a 27% 
percent allowance on his production before 
he has to pay any taxes, and promises 
fix that matter as soon as the ballot box # 
counted. . 

Yet there is not a State in the Union, 
this also includes Alaska, the Philippines 4 
Puerto Rico, where there is not a i 
allowance. 

It was designed to give the mineral 
erty owner and the producer 4 
figure of tax adjustment because he is sehmp 
his capital, as*represented by oil, coal, 42 
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pauxite, or any one of 49 minerals or ores 
found on his property. 
MANY BENEFIT 


To be sure, the oil and gas business gets 
the biggest allowance, 27% percent, but there 
are $1 other minerals including one type of 
sand and gravel found along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the New England States, 
that enjoy a 23-percent depletion allowance, 
plus other tax advantages in mining; and 
there are 6 ores, including 4 types of clay, 
that have a 15-percent tax allowance, plus 

ssing benefits, and 11 ores, ranging from 
coal to the marble tombstone industry, that 


have a 10-percent advantage, plus processing 


benefits that are denied the oil business. 

For some unknown reason the many organ- 
izations that represent the oil and gas busi- 
ness have not reminded the voters in the 
have-not States of the depletion allowances 
that may also be eliminated if the oil and 
gas depletion help is taken away from the 
industry. 

There has been some talk about cutting 
the oil allowance to-a figure more nearly con- 
forming to other mining operations. 

This, the oil business believes, would be 
acceptable, provided the other tax benefits 
could be incorporated into the bill to make 
it all more equal. 

COAL IS EXAMPLE 


Coal, for instance, has a peculiar advan- 
tage that is not enjoyed by the oil men, 
under the Internal Revenue Code. 

Now when a barrel of oil is brought to the 
surface, the 27\44-percent depletion allow- 
ance is taken from the posted price of that 
particular grade of crude, and there the tax 
benefit stops. . 

Coal, on the other hand, is directly op- 
posite. When a ton of coal is brought to the 
surface, the depletion allowance is only 
starting. This allowance is 10 percent of the 
price of the coal. On top of that the mine 
operator is allowed to charge the cost of 
cleaning, breaking, loading, fireproofing for 
shipment, and transporting the coal for a 
distance of 50 miles, or more if a special al- 
lowance is granted by the tax officials, as a 
business expense. 

In addition, the coal miner also enjoys a 
capital gains tax, which can be maneuvered 
to give him an additional 25 percent on that 
ton of coal. ‘ 

The oil man cannot deduct the cost of 
separation of the gas from the oil, cannot 
take off for treating out any water or basic 
sediment that might be present, and cannot 
get a tax allowance for transporting the oil 
50 feet, much less 50 miles. 


Sand and gravel operators also enjoy a tax 
deduction for running the aggregate through 
& kiln dryer, loading, screening, and other 
— necessary to make the product sal- 

TAXMEN AGREE ' 


Something else that the attackers of the 
oil business have failed to bring out, is that 
the tax officials themselves have set the high 
depletion allowance. No two wells in the 
same field, producing the same amount of oil 

the same sand have been drilled at the 
same cost. Unless some allowance is made, 
every well drilled in the United States would 
& separate depletion allowance, and the 
courthouses in every producing county or 
Parish in the country would be filled with 
documents waiting for a hearing. 
Oilmen in Louisiana have pointed out that 
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ig replaced by a barrel of salt water, which is 
not in demand at this time. When a field 
has exhausted its reserves, then that field is 
shut down. Unless more new fields are 
found, the supply in the United States will 
soon be used, and we would have to depend 
on foreign oil, and in time of emergency, we 
would be helpless. 

Oil men are guarding the 27!4-percent al- 
lowance and asking for more tax benefits on 
treating and transporting, while undergoing 
attack from the opponents who want to cut 
even the allowance, without granting any 
benefits that would make the oil more com- 
petitive as a-source of energy. 





Suburbia Eating Into Our Breadbasket 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, last fall, shortly after Congress 
adjourned and many of us had left 
Washington for our respective districts, 
an article appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, which I found 
very interesting and enlightening. It is 
entitled “Suburbia Eating Into Our 
Breadbasket,” and was written by Mr. 
Carroll Kilpatrick. 

It is a short article, packed with facts 
about one of our most important prob- 
lems we, as Congressmen, must face. It 
does not have the sensationalism of sput- 
nicks, the mystics of missiles nor the 
awesomeness of the powerful atom, but it 
does deal with our daily bread. 

Strange as it seems, with our horn of 
plenty running over, we must look ahead 
5 or 10 years when our production will 
be gobbled up by the 20 million new 
mouths that will have to be fed. It is 
not far off. Remember, it was less than 
5 years ago that our young men were 
fighting in Korea and just a little over 
10 years since we were fighting for our 
freedoms in World War II. It does not 
seem that long does it? Well, 5 or 10 
years is not far off. 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that my col- 
leagues will take just a few minutes from 
their busy schedule to read the thought- 
provoking article which follows: 

Susursia Eatinc INto Our BREADBASKET 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

America’s rapid urbanization is gobbling 
up a million acres of land every year—land 
which will never again produce a crop. 

New housing subdivisions, industrial sites, 
defense establishments, highways, and air- 
ports are laying claim to land without a 
thought being given as to its value to pro- 
duce food and fiber for a rapidly growing 
Nation. 

The new superhighways require 50 or 60 
acres of land to the mile and ordinary first- 
class highways take 25 acres or more. The 
new Interstate System alone calls for 42,000 
miles—or more than 2 acres. 

This rapid consumption of good farmland 
is causing concern in many-quarters—and a 
debate in the Agriculture Department. One 
group—a relatively small one—thinks there 
is a threat to America’s ability to feed future 
generations; another thinks there is land 
enough to spare. 
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MORE BITE, LESS CHEW 


“The question is whether we can afford to 
go on considering our productive agricultural 
acreages as expendable, or whether we can 
take steps to minimize the permanent con- 
version of our better farmlands to urban and 
other nonagricultural uses,” D. A. Williams, 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, says. 

In the last 15 years, approximately 17 mil- 
lion acres of our flattest and most fertile 
farmlands have been converted to non- 
agricultural use, Williams says. That repre- 
sents almost 3 percent of the cultivable land 
in the United States. 

The impact of urbanization has been clear- 
ly seen in the immediate vicinity of Wash- 
ington. Some 32,000 dwellings were con- 
structed in Montgomery County, Md., be- 
tween 1950 and 1956, and the county showed 
a population gain of 77 percent. The popu- 
lation of Fairfax County, Va., increased in 
the same period by 80 percent, forcing many 
farms to close. 


A MATTER OF ZONING 


Williams says that it is up to local com- 
munities and States to adopt zoning ordi- 
nances to protect the better land and divert 
urban growth to the less productive areas. 
Only in that way, he says, can the eventual 
prospect of food shortages be averted. 

Some experts warn of dire peril in the fore- 
seeable future—shortages of food and fiber. 
“Even with the improved seed, farming 
methods, and fertilizers, together with the 
substitution of motorpower for horse and 
mule power, we are still facing a complete 
balance of supply and demand by 1962,” Guy 
C. Jackson, Jr., president of the National 
Reclamation Association, says. 

Not many Agriculture Department officials 
would agree. However, B. T. Shaw, Admin- 
istrator of the Agriculture Research Service, 
is one who shares JacKson’s alarm. 

He concedes that there is a lot of different 
opinions on this question. His own opinion 
is that the balance of supply and demand 
will come as early as 1960. In other words, 
after 1960, instead of being bothered by sur- 
pluses, Secretaries of Agriculture will be 
bothered by the question of shortages. 

Some other officials scoff at such predic- 
tions. They confidently predict that sur- 
pluses and not shortages will plague Secre- 
taries of Agriculture for many years to come. 
One official, for example, said offhand that 
the United States could support a billion 
persons if necessary—at a very high cost, of 
course. 

With atomic energy at am economic cost 
and with a less costly method of removing 
salt from sea water, miracles could be ac- 
complished in the western dry lands. Even 
now, by using the best available techniques 
on present-day farms, food production in the 
Eastern States could be doubled, according 
to one estimate. 

Everyone admits that many farms today 
are inefficiently managed. With improved 
farming practices, production could be sub- 
stantially increased on most of them. 

Also, many acres are being brought into 
production every year by reclamation, land 
clearing, irrigation, etc. 

SCIENCE ON THE FARM 


But the really important weapon is science. 
A revolution has occurred on the American 
farm in the last two decades as a result of 
the application of science to agriculture. 
Much more is expected of science in the years 
ahead. 

Farm output in 1956 was more than a third 
greater than in 1940 despite the fact that 
there was almost no increase in the number 
of acres planted. And the increased pro- 
duction was accomplished with fewer 
farmers. 

According to Carl P. Heisig, Chief of the 
Production Economics Research Branch of 
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the Agricultural Research Service, the vol- 
ume of farm output needed in 1975 may be 
about a third larger than the output in 
1951-53. 

He thinks that “only a relatively small 
increase in total output will be needed by 
about 1960, mainly because farm output 
during the last few years has been in excess 
of market requirements.” 

Working under Heisig, Agriculture Depart- 
ment economists have come up with a pre- 
diction that by 1975, with a very much 
larger population, the Nation will need to 
plant about 4 million fewer acres of corn 
than in 1956, several million acres less in 
other feed grains, 3 million acres less in soy- 
beans, about the same number of acres in 
wheat and cotton, and about 13 million ad- 
ditional acres in hay. 

“These 6 crops accounts for around 90 
percent of the harvested cropland,” Heisig 
says. Additional acres probably will be 
needed for vegetables, and roughly 35 mil- 
lion additional acres will be needed for pas- 
ture. 

Heisig and his associates are not worried 
about whether American farmers can pro- 
duce enough food for the next generation. 
They are convinced that surpluses may con- 
tinue to be acute during the next 5 to 10 
years. Crop yield per acre reached an all- 
time high this year. 

But all the agricultural experts agree with 
the reclamation officials and soil conser- 
vationists that reclamation and conservation 
are needed and that every effort should be 
made to protect the better farmlands from 
suburbia and industrial exploitation. 

In some European countries, suburbs are 
planned for the poorest crop lands. More 
systematic planning here could protect the 
land resources of future generations from 
being devoured by today’s bulldozers. 





Natural Gas Service to Cities and 
Towns in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, two 
major natural-gas pipelines extend 
across southern Iowa, yet natural gas 
has been made available to only a few 
towns and cities in that area. Recogniz- 
ing the desire of the citizens for this 
service the Iowa State Commerce Com- 
mission adopted a resolution urging that 
natural-gas service be provided for com- 
mnituies in southern Iowa. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include the commission’s resolution. of 
January 14, 1958. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE IOWA STATE CoM- 
MERCE COMMISSION IN THE MATTER OF THE 
DESIRABILITY AND NECESSITY OF FURNISHING 
NATURAL GAS SERVICE TO CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN IOWA 

' Whereas it is now a well-known and ac- 
cepted fact that nearly ail, if not all, of the 
cities and towns in the State of Iowa are 
desirous, and consider it necessary for their 
health and welfare, and for the attraction 
of and benefit to industries, that natural gas 
be made available for their use; and 

Whereas natural gas has been made avail- 
able to only a relatively few communities in 
southern Iowa by the two major pipeline 
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companies transporting this product through 
this portion of the State; and 
Whereas another major pipeline company 
serving western and northern Iowa has 
greatly broadened its field of operations in 
the past few years and is now serving, or 
has under program, service which will sup- 
ply most of the communities in those sec- 
tions of the State within its service area; 
and 
Whereas there is a pronounced and urg- 
ently expressed desire by the communities 
in southern Iowa for such service with lit- 
tle, if any, action taken within recent years 
to provide those communities with the de- 
sired service and to fulfill their demand for 
an accepted form of fuel for heating, cook- 
ing, and for industrial uses so as to produce 
improved manufactured materials and to at- 
tract industries, all for the benefit and 
welfare of the communities and the indi- 
viduals residing therein; and 
Whereas from the very nature of the geo- 
graphical location of the two pipelines ex- 
tending across southern Iowa they, in effect, 
have exclusive franchise and thereby, as a 
public corporation, have an obligation and 
a duty to serve the public; and 
Whereas this commission is displeased in 
the number of towns programed for natural 
gas in the last few years in southern Iowa: 
Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the two major pipeline 
companies, which are the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company of America and the Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., be and they are 
hereby requested to make evaluations of 
cities and towns in their service area as to 
the feasibility of providing the communities 
with natural gas service, to the end that 
these communities be served in the near 
future; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Federal Power Com- 
mission, when additional gas is available for 
allocation from either of the two pipelines 
serving this territory, give favorable consid- 
eration to the needs of the communities, as 
herein expressed, for the benefit of the citi- 
zens and the encouragement of industry in 
this portion of this State. 
Iowa STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
JOHN M. Ropges, Commissioner, 
Ray H. THompson, Commissioner, 
JOHN A, TALLMAN, Commissioner. 
Attest: 
L. F. Wo.Ftncer, Secretary. 
Des MOoINEs, Iowa, January 14, 1958. 





There’s No Need To Imitate Russia 


EXTENSION OF- REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the sixth one 
of a series of very fine editorials written 
by the Honorable Donald M. Ewing, asso- 
ciate editor of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is en- 
titled “‘There’s No.Need To Imitate Rus- 
sia” and was first printed in the Shreve- 
port Times Sunday, December 29, 1957. 
It is as follows: 

THERE’Ss No NEED To IMITATE RUSSIA 

Clamor that the United States must iml- 
tate the Russian system of teaching science 
to catch up on so-called Russian superiority 
in space weapons is nonsense—just as clamor 
that the United States now is some helpless 








weakling against all-powerful Russian space 


weapons and accomplishments is nonsenge, 


The United States does not have to ape 
Russia in anything. 

It has to meet its own needs, in relation 
to Russian threats, but that does not mean 
imitating. 

Russia’s educational system was set up to 
meet Russia’s needs—not ours. And it 
wouldn’t meet ours. Despite criticism, the 
United States inherently and practically sur. 
passes Russia—by far—in education, It has 
permitted certain lags to enter, especially in 
science—but they are not foundation faults 
demanding a new system. They can be re. 
paired effectively. 

Communist Russia inherited science 
brains—and other brains—from the Czarist 
regimes but failed to use them. COzarist scj- 
entists won Nobel prizes. 

One Czarist scientist, Konstantin Tsiol- 
kovsky (1857-1935), wrote after the turn of 
this century that there would be propeller 
planes followed by jet planes, with strato. 
sphere planes coming next. Then he wrote: 

“Mankind, in its pursuit of light and 
space * * * will conquer all space around 
the sun.” — 

That was before any heavier-than-air 
plane had left the ground anywhere under 
its own power. " 

Russia also took over the cream of Ger- 
man scientists (and their laboratories) after 
War II—2,000 of them in particular when 
the United States State Department under 
President Truman blocked efforts to bring 
that number to this country. It gained 
some of England’s best scientists through 
treason or kidnaping or both, plus some of 
the finest from Italy. The United States 
handed its own atomic secrets to Russian 
espionage rings on a silver platter from the 
early 1940’s to at least 1951; perhaps even 
now. 

Why shouldn’t Russia crash forward in 
space and atom science, even without 
schools? 

It is silly to think that America has hada 


science monopoly during the brief years of . 


the atom age. It is silly to think that only 


America’s education system could produce 


great scientists and thus great space age ace 
complishments. 


Dr. Emilio Serge, professor of physics at 


the University: of California, who recently 
returned from an inspection of the biggest 


and best Russian science laboratories, said in 


an interview as he got back: 


“If any big nation makes a determined ef- ; 


fort to go ahead in any branch of science, it 
will do so.” 

cane is true also in any branch of educas 
tion. 


Russia set up a crash program in science 


education to support a crash program.in 
spaee weapons research and application. I 
has had some success in both. It has not 
gained overall superiority, or any fatal sue 
periority, over the United States in either. 
Here is the Russian science education pro 


gram: 
In the first years of communism 
Lenin years of the early 1920’s—Russii 


Communist education was established a8 


political weapon. The teacher was an “_ 


of communism, a professional political 
agandist and consequently a liar “ 
What is called Stalinism began to 


along in the mid-1920’s. Stalin saw Ks 


Russia was to be a world power, it must have 
education. Under him a nation 90 ' 
illiterate as to reading and writing 
almost 95 percent literate as to some 
ing and some writing-alone-—in atk 
of years. 

The story that American “progressi 
cation”—a maligned whipping boy ial 
uninformed in this country—was C! 
Russia under Stalin and came rome 
sia is ridiculous. Russia adopte 
Stalin—the Massachusetts Dalton syst 
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up a packet of studies for each in- 
student; a packet best suited to 


* the student’s intelligence standards and in- 


ierests. Features of “progressive education” 
were imported from America, along with 
Daltonism. Around 1930, some of each sys- 
tem was dropped by Russia, some retained. 
of each still are retained. A founda- 
tion of Russian education today is interest 
of the pupil, which is the real foundation 
of “progressive education.” A Red addition 
js that if the pupil isn’t naturally interested 
he still has to take uninteresting studies. 
Along in Stalin’s regime, the late Wendell 
Willkie visited the Red dictator and told 
him: “If you aren’t careful (in your school 
) you'll educate yourself out of a job.” 
Stalin roared with laughter and said there 
wasnochance. There wasn’t. The Red lead- 
ers know where to stop education—for their 


own gain. 

In the 1930’s, Red leaders recognized that 
education must not be. solely a political 
weapon and agency, but must include geog- 
raphy, physics, math, history, Russian (lan- 

, grammar, reading and writing), and 
the humanities generally. The foundation 
set up was, however, a teaching of love of 
country, love of its political leaders, love of 
‘its army. And only Red versions of the 
humanities were added, or are taught now. 
Labor was put forth as the finest work of 
mankind, collective labor as superior to in- 
dividual labor. Nature and its marvels had 
to be studied not as beautiful or cultural but 
as something to be harnessed to man’s will* 

Science education in Russia _ started 
then—in the 1930’s, and not after the United 
States built the A-bomb. | 

The first step in the Stalin plan launched 
in the 1930’s was to teach almost every pupil 
to be a teacher of oncoming pupils, especially 
in science. Whatever deficiencies arose ‘in 
this mass production of teachers were offset 
by the gathering-in of German, British, and 
Italian scientists after War II, plus the steal- 
ing, through American agents such as the 
Rosenbergs and Alger Hiss, of United States 
atom secrets. 

After War IT, science and math and en- 
gineering became compulsory studies .for 
every Russian school child from the sixth 
rade up. Russian science teachers now live 
like princes—very high pay to encourage 
every young Russian to study science will- 
ingly in the hope that he can become a 
science teacher. They also work two shifts 
& day—which American teachers would not 
consider, 

Some years from now, perhaps, Russia 
will have a crash program for economics, or 
agriculture, or business administration, or 
medicine, or law, and that crash program 
will function just like today’s science pro- 
gram. Every child will have to learn the one 
vocation featured at the moment. 

The young Russian starts school with en- 
trance to a state n 
weeks and departure from it for kindergarten 
at the age of 3 years. At the age of 7 comes 
what the United States calls primary school, 
which runs through 10 years of education, 


same number of total hours of school, with 


these two exceptions: 
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The 10-year graduate in Russia has devoted 
about 42 percent of his time in school to 
science and math and 47 percent to the 
humanities, the rest to such things as mili- 
tary training—all of this under compulsion. 

The 12-year American high-school gradu- 
ate centering on science has had about 40 
percent science and math, this being the 
figure for those who elect to take high-school 
advanced math and either physics or chem- 
isttry in the senior year and then go on to 
college scholarship contests. About 53 per- 
cent of the latter aim for college science. 
Of course, the percentage of all American 
high-school students taking physics or chem- 
istry or advanced math is very small be- 
cause they don’t have to take such subjects. 
But the curriculum is there. What is needed 
is to make it compulsory. ~ 

General science, including some simple 
physics, begins at the sixth grade in Russia. 
It comes in the 7th, 8th, 9th junior-high 
grades in the United States. The Russian 
10-year graduate has a little more advanced 
physics and math than the United States 
high-school student can get. Again, the 
Russian has to take it, but he can’ go to 
college only if qualified for advanced pro- 
fessional study in some basic field, such as 
science. Russia does not clutter up higher 
institutions of learning with less than above- 
par intellects. Those not above par may be 
given specialized technical training—what is 
called vocational training in the United 
States. 

However, every Russian student has had 
samplings of science for years before finish- 
ing the 10-year school. Thus, a liking may 
be developed that is missing among Ameri- 
can students. 





Harry Truman Won the War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr: SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the element of time is always one of the 
most important factors in determining 
the real facts of history. 

Mr. Frank Motz of the Hays Daily News 
has discovered a fact that may well have 
been lost to future historians. It is to be 
hoped that those in charge of the United 
States Archives will file this most sig- 
nificant statement. 

Here is the Kansas editor’s discovery: 

[From the Hays (Kans.) Daily News] 

Harry TRUMAN WON THE War II 

Well, we know now who won the late 
war. Until a day or two ago most of us 
had the impression the combined big brains 
and manpower of United States, Britain, 
and our allies crushed Hitler and the Nazis. 

All wrong. . 

One man won the war—Harry Truman. He 
says so himself. 

Interviewed in a New York. hotel lobby, 
Harry said Eisenhower was a great military 
commander in Europe and in NATO. 

“Who told him what to do,” the former 
President was asked. “Was it you?” 

“The Commander in Chief,” Truman an- 
swered. 

“You were the Commander in Chief,” Tru- 
man was reminded. 

“Yes,” Truman said. 

Truman said further he didn’t think 
Eisenhower is a good policymaker or a good 
budgetmaker, 
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“A good policymaker is one who knows 
where he is going and carries out his poli- 
cies,” Truman asserted. “Eisenhower doesn’t 
carry out the policies he proposes.” 

The ex-President also said the President 
is about 3 years too late with his policies. 

Mr. Truman now is on the outside looking 
in. When he was in the White House look- 
ing out, a lot of people didn’t think he knew 
just where he was going, either. There was 
so much dissatisfaction with him ard his 
policies they elected a Republican President. 





Georgia’s Senator Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Georgia is very proud of the senior 
Senator from Georgia, the Honorable 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. He comes 
from a large family, the members of 
which have distinguished themselves in 
many ways in the politieal, educational, 
and cultural life of our State. Recently 
Senator RussELL completed 25 years of 
service in the United States Senate. I 
call the attention of the House to a 
column written by the Honorable Turner 
Rockwell, editor of the Valdosta (Ga.) 
Times, in commemoration of this event. 

The article follows: 

Grorcia’s SENATOR RUSSELL 
(By Turner Rockwell) 


Georgia’s senior Senator, Ricuarp B. Rus- 
SELL, is the second oldest Member of the 
Senate in years of service. He has finished 
25 years in the Senate and the other day a 
number of his friends gave him an informal 
party in his office in recognition of the occa- 
sion. 

The quarter of a century Senator RussELL 
has served has been marked by statesman- 
ship of the highest order. Through the 
years he has demonstrated a loyalty to his 
country and his State that few have equaled. 
Time and time again Senator RUSSELL has 
risen above partisanship and selfishness and 
has pointed the way to a higher degree of 
service and patriotism. 

Commenting on his 25 years in the Senate, 
he said he was “grateful to the people of 
Georgia for allowing me to serve them during 
one of the most interesting periods of our 
history.” 

The people of Georgia are grateful that a 
man of Senator RussELL’s ability has served 
them and the Nation so long and faithfully. 

Senator RUSSELL has reflected credit upon 
Georgia by his devotion to duty and his 
leadership in matters of vital concern to the 
State and the Nati®n, particularly the South. 
When members of the opposition party pay 
homage publicly to the ability and integrity 
of Senator RUSSELL we may be certain that 
the words are from the heart and are 
deserved. 

Many able and devoted men have served 
in the United States Senate and have left 
the imprint of their statesmanship on our 
history. Senator Russet. belongs among 
those who have stood above the average. An 
able speaker and profound thinker, he has 
constantly used a sensible approach to prob- 
lems confronting the Senate of interna- 
tional, national and sectional significance. 

Often he has faced what appeared to be 
overwhelming odds in his attempts to serve 
his people well. Time and time again he 
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has overcome tremendous obstacles to gain 
what he felt to be objectives that were in 
the interests of good government and fair- 
ness and justice. 

In times of stress and bitter debate on 
important issues, Senator RUSSELL never has 
lost his head. He has kept his feet on the 
ground and he has gained a reputation for 
fairness and sound judgment that few have 
attained. 

Senator Russet, has never permitted the 
honors that have come his way to remove 
from his nature the common touch. He has 
always kept himself approachable and has 
maintained an humble attitude to all—high 
or low. 

Georgia, the Nation and the world are 
better for having had such a man in the 
Senate for 25 years. There are many who 
will hope that he will be spared for many 
more years of useful service. Men of his 
kind are sorely needed in these troublesome 


times. 





Hon. Augustine B. Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
items concerning our late colleague, Hon. 
Augustine B. Kelley: 

[From the New York Times of November 21, 
1957] 
AUGUSTINE KELLEY, OF House, Was 74—PENN- 

SYLVANIA Democrat DrEsS—AUTHOR OF LEG- 

ISLATION FOR UNITED STATES AID TO SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON, November 20.—Representa- 
tive Augustine B. Kelley, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, died today in Suburban Hospital 
in nearby Bethesda, Md. He was 74 years 
old. 

Mr. Kelley was recognized as a leading con- 
gressional expert on labor and education leg- 
islation. He was second-ranking Democrat 
on the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee and was the author of Federal-aid-to- 
education bills defeated in the House this 
year and last. 

The legislator underwent surgery in the 
Bethesda hospital in September. Last week, 
he was returned there when, according to his 
office, physicians said he was “rushing his 
recovery too fast.” 

Earlier today, his physician, Dr. Charles J. 
Savarese, said Mr. Kelley was suffering from 
uremia. The doctor did not disclose the full 
diagnosis, but Mrs. Ella Marie Kelley, the 
Congressman’s widow, attributed death to 
cancer. 

Mr. Kelley's death leaves the House with 
three vacancies, all Democrats and all result- 
ing from recent deaths. ere are now 231 
Democrats and 201 Republicans. 

The Congressman represented Westmore- 
land County, near Pittsburgh, for 16 years. 
His family had announced at his home in 
Greensburg last night that because of his 
illness Mr. Kelley would not seek reelection 


_ for a 10th term in 1958. 


Mr. Kelley's aid-to-education bill became 
the subject of a bitter House fight in 1956, 
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eral school money allocated to States on a 


basis of school-age populations, and Repub-_ 


licans who said it should be distributed on 
the basis of need. 
ATTENDED WEST POINT 

Mr. Kelley was born on July 9, 1883, in 
New Baltimore, Pa., but spent most of his 
life as a resident of Greensburg. He grad- 
uated from Greensburg High School and at- 
tended the United States Military Academy 
for 2 years. He left the Academy because of 
poor health and took correspondence courses 
in mining engineering and business admin- 
istration. 

Entering the mining business as a clerk, 
Mr. Kelley advanced to superintendent of 
mines, and later acquired the Mammoth Coal 
& Coke Co., which he owned at his death. 
His first interests in schools as a public of- 
ficial came as a member of the Greensburg 
Board of Education in 1935-36. 

Mr. Kelley won his first election to Con- 
gress in 1940. In addition to his activities 
in behalf of school legislation, he served as 
a United States delegate to four conferences 
of the International Labor Organization—in 
Montreal in 1945 and in Geneva in 1947, 
1950, and 1951. 

In addition to his widow, Mr. Kelley leaves 
nine children, all of Greensburg. Two sons, 
Regis and J. Hillary Kelley, were said by 
the family last night to be considering run- 
ning for their fathcr's seat. 





[From the West Virginian, Fairmont, W. Va., 
November 21, 1957] 


REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTINE B. KEeLLey To BE 
BURIED IN ARLINGTON 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—The body of Representa- 
tive Augustine B. Kelley, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, severe Eisenhower administra- 
tion foe and for 17 years a Pennsylvania 
Congressman, arrived home today from 
Washington. 

Kelley, a coal mine operator and leader 
in the fight for Federal school aid legisla- 
tion, died of cancer Wednesday in Suburban 
Hospital at Bethesda, Md. He was 74. 

Kelley, a rugged Democrat who never 
Shirked a fight, was the author of 2 schoole 
construction bills defeated by the House dur- 
ing the past 2 years, the latest measure only 
by a margin of 2. 

He was a leader of the progressive north- 
ern wing of House Democrats. 

As second ranking Democrat on the House 
Education and Labor Committee, he was re- 
garded as one of the top House experis in 
the field of education. He also served on the 
Joint Senate-House Economic Committee. 


WILL LIE IN STATE 


Kelley’s body will lie in state today and 
Friday at the Cramer Funeral Home in 
Greensburg. A solemn requiem mass will be 
sung Saturday morning at Blessed Sacra- 
ment Catholic Cathedral here. The -Con- 
gressman will be buried Monday in Arlington 
National Cemetery in Washington. 

Kelley was first elected to Congress from 
the 21st Pennsylvania District in November 
1940, and was reelected to successive terms. 

He was a delegate to the International 
Labor tion Conference at Montreal 
in 1946, and at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, 
1950, and 1951. He was the 
adviser to the ILO conference at Geneva 
last year. 

He was a member of the scale committee 
of the Coal Operators Association of Western 
Pennsylvania from 1935 to,1939. 

Kelley was operator of the Mammoth Coal 
°. Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., and was list- 

as a a tor in the 
opera’ Congres- 


“his 9th term in the House, 


~company for many years before rum 








He subsequently developed a Serious | 
ney ailment. Before his death, he 
the last rites of the Catholic Church, 
office subsequently said the direct cause of 
Kelley’s death was cancer. c 

Kelley was born in New Bal , 
July 9, 1883. He attended elementary q 
high schools in Greensburg and was a 
uate of the United States Military sean 
at West Point, N. Y. 

Kelley's death left the House with three 
yacancies, all Democrats and all rg 
from recent deaths. The lineup now 
at 231 Democrats and 201 Republicans aie 
of the Republicans, Representative W. Ster. 
ling Cole, of New York, is stepping out 
December 1 to become Director of the ines 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 


MUST ACT IN 10 DAYS aE 


The Pennsylvania Elections Bureay said 
that under State law, Gov. George M, 
must issue a writ for a special election for 
@ successor to Kelley within 10 days 
date of death. His successor will serve 
January 3, 1959. 

Leader could set the election at any time 
but probably will set it for the primary, 
May 20, 1958, to save local election costs, 
Kelley’s successor would serve until Jan 
3, 1959, when all Congress terms expire. 

Kelley married Ella Marie Bates, of Scott. 
dale, Pa., in 1913. They had 6 sons and 3 
daughters. The sons are A. Regis, Bethesda, 
Md.; Dr. J. Hilary, Greensburg, Pa.; Richard — 
B. Washington; Robert V., Bluefield, W. Va; 
James R., Arlington, Va., and Capt. Paul A, 
Fort Sheridan, Til, 

The daughters are Mrs. Robert M. Schellen- 
berg, Mrs. Henry B. Brown, Jr., and Mrs. H.R, 
Leisy, all of Bethesda, Md. 





















































































[From the Shreveport Times of November dl, 
1957] 


REPRESENTATIVE KELLEY Dies aT 74 From 
CANCER 


WasuincTon, November 20 —- 
tive Augustine B. Kelley, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, died at Suburban Hospital, Bethes- 
da, Md., today, of cancer. He was 74. 

His office said the Congressman died at — 
noon, eastern standard time. Arrangements — 
are being made for burial at Arlington Nae 
tional Cemetery. 

Kelley underwent an operation in Sep- 
tember for prostate difficulties. He returned 
to the hospital last weekend and was thoughs 
to be suffering from a kidney ailment. Doc 
tors said he had been rushing his recovery — 
too fast. His office pointed out that he had 
been conducting subcommittee 7 
minimum wages throughout the na 4 
ing the congressional recess. 

The Pennsylvania Democrat was srg 

















Pennsylvania’s 2lst Congressional 
se aeeee umanaeiouaemas see 
Kelley was an owner of a coal and colt 























Congress and was active in western E 
sylvania coal operators’ affairs. 
A graduate of the United State 
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sylvania, & leader in the fight for Federal 
school-aid legislation and a veteran of 16 
years in the House, died today at Suburban 
Hospital. He was 74. His widow attributed 
cancer. 
Seamtative Kelley entered the hospital 
in nearby Bethesda, Md., on November 12 
pecause his physician felt he had been too 
active while convalescing from a major op- 
eration in September. He subsequently de- 
yeloped a serious kidney ailment. Before his 
death, he received the last rites of the Catho- 
lic Chureh. 
AUTHOR OF TWO SCHOOL BILLS 
Representative Kelley, the father of 9 
, was the author of 2 school-con- 
struction bills defeated by the House dyring 
the last 2 years, the latest measure only by 
a margin of 5 votes. 
As second-ranking Democrat on the House 
Education and Labor Committee, he was re- 
as one of the top House experts on the 
field of education. He also served on the 
Joint Senate-House Economic Committee. 
Aresident of Greensburg, Pa., he had rep- 
resented Westmoreland County near Pitts- 
burgh since 1941. While in the House, he 
served as a delegate or adviser at five inter- 
national labor conferences. 


ATTENDED WEST POINT 


Owner of the Mammoth, Pa., Coal & Coke 
Co., before coming to Congress, he was active 
in the coal-mining industry of his native 
State. 

He was born in New Baltimore, Pa., on 
July 9, 1883, but spent most of his life in 
Greensburg. As. a young man, he attended 
West Point for 2 years, but was forced to 
withdraw because of a heart’ ailment. 

A stocky, broad-shouldered man who ap- 
peared far younger than his 74 years, Repre- 
sentative Kelley was regarded by his col- 
leagues as a hard-working legislator whose 
soft voice and quick sense of humor calmed 
many a heated exchange at committee meet- 


He married Ella Marie Bates, of Scottdale, 
Pa.,in 1913. They had 6 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters. 





Resolution Opposing the Merging of the 
Veterans’ Administration With Federal 
Social Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
RD, I would like to call to the attention 





Legion. :' 
The resolution follows: 


N OPPOSING THE MERGING OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION With FEprERaL 
Procrams 
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Administration with Federal social-security 
programs under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the American 
Legion to oppose any such legislative or ad- 
ministrative attempts to merge the Veterans’ 
Administration programs with the social- 
security programs; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the American 
Legion to oppose any cutbacks on present 
veterans’ pensions, veterans’ Federal housing 
or hospital beds available: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Fairmont Post, No. 17, Depart- 
ment of. West Virginia, the American Legion, 
in regular meeting duly assembled on the 
10th day of January 1958, That it does hereby 
go on record as being opposed to any lower- 
ing of income limitations, to any such re- 
duction in Federal pensions, against elimi- 
nating the veterans’ housing program and 
against making any lump-sum payments 
against future veterans’ claims and against 
freezing the number of beds now available 
in veterans’ hospitals and against the merg- 
‘ing of the Veterans’ Administration program 
with Federal social security; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent by the adjutant of this post 
to our Senators and Congressmen at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the Department of West 
Virginia, the American Legion, at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., calling upon them to use every 
effort within their power to prevent the 
passage of all such detrimental and harmful 
legislation which seeks to take away the 
rights and privileges of the veterans of our 
country. 

Presented and passed unanimously on the 
10th day of January 1958 at Fairmont Post, 
No. 17, Department of West Virginia, the 
American Legion, 

ANTHONY Forte, 
Commander. 

RICHARD BEITEL, 
Adjutant. 





Oakridge Aids Oregon, United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the January 15, 1958, issue of the 
Albany Democrat-Herald, a newspaper 
published in my district which aptly 
points up a positive way one Oregon com- 
munity group improved world under- 
standing. The Harvester Club of Oak- 
ridge, Oreg., through the CARE organi- 
zation, was able to brighten the lives of 
a Greek family. The editoria’ appears 
following this commentary—I am pleased 
to bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: a 

OaKRIDGE AIDS OREGON, UNITED STATES 

Thanks to the somewhat obscure com- 
munity of Oakridge, Oregon recently received 
some publicity that cost the State nothing 
and that should help to remove remaining 
illusions in the East that the West is a 
wilderness inhabited by savages and semi- 
savages. 
The favorable impression is contained in 
the narration of an incident arising in con- 
nection with the distribution of CARE 


' Oakridge has an organization known as 
the Harvester Club. The Harvester Club 
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undertook to brighten the lives of a Greek 
family through donation of a CARE package. 
The effort was rewarded by a letter of thanks 
which the New York Times picked up and 
uses as the basis of an editorial. 

The Times prefaced its remarks by record- 
ing the “thank you” missive of a Greek 
mother: 

“*With all our hearts we thank our kind 
American friends for the wonderful gift they 
have sent to us in our great need. * * * The 
milk for the children, the fiour for bread, the 
meat. * * * Thank you, and God bless you.’ 

“Thus has Mrs. Helen Saraskeri, a Greek 
mother, written her fervent thanks to an 
American benefactor. A CARE food package 
was delivered by jeep on November 21 to her 
home, where the Saraskeri family of 10 lives 
in a rude shed in the small town of Kesari- 
ani. The donors were in far-off America— 
the Harvesters Club of Oakridge, Oreg. Yet 
through CARE, which chooses its general 
relief recipients from lists supplied to their 
Athens mission by private and official agen- 
cies, the people of both these small towns 
were brought close in common under- 
standing. 

“The date, November 21, is significant in 
this great agency’s history: For the Saraskeri 
package was the 20,000,000th CARE package 
delivered to needy families in foreign coun- 
tries since the agency’s inception 12 years 
ago. 

The moral of this incident is that Ore- 
gonians here and elsewhere should take a 
cue from Oakridge and organize to partici- 
pate in the CARE program. Even if they 
don’t attract the attention of the New York 
newspaper they will help to keep alive friend- 
ships bétween the United States and other 
nations, 





Now, Mr. President, the Followthrough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean recently entitled 
“Now, Mr. President, the Followthrough.” 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
desperately in need of new generating 
facilities to meet the need of the sec- 
tion which it serves, and this excellent 
editorial points out the urgency of en- 
acting self-financing: legislation for this 
Authority during the present session of 
Coneress. 

The editorial follows: 

Now, Mr. PRESIDENT, THE FOLLOWTHROUGH 

President Eisenhower’s budgetary propos- 
als for the Tennessee Valley Authority do 
little else than stress the urgency for getting 
a self-financing bill through Congress during 
this session. 

The fiscal 1959 budget is pitifully inade- 
quate, although a shede lIarger than the 
budget request of Mr. Eisenhower last year. 

The catch is that the total available Fed- 
eral funds for 1959 including unobligated 
carryover for 1958. Financing new construc- 
tion with uncommitted power revenues has 
now reached a peak of difficulty. 

In the meantime, electric requirements of 
the TVA area have been increasing at a rate 
of. nearly 15 percent a year: Already the 
margin between the load-carrying ability of 
the system and the current demand is some- 
where around 1 percent. Considering that 
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it takes 3 years to build new generating 
capacity, the narrow margin points to a 
power-shortage threat to the 80,000 square 
miles served by TVA. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Eisenhower, for 
the second time, urged Congress to speedily 
conclude action on pending TVA self-financ- 
ing legislation in order that the agency may 
proceed with needed construction and that 
his request omitted last year’s phrase, “sub- 
ject to regular budgetary review,” by the 
Budget Bureau. The only pending legisla- 
tion is a House bill similar to that passed 
by the Senate last year. 

If the President does now have some ink- 
ling of how desperately the TVA needs new 
generating facilities to meet climbing needs, 
his best follow-through on the budget mes- 
sage would be to use his influence on Re- 
publican leadership in Congress to get the 
Senate-approved self-financing bill through 
the House. 





The Religious Foundations of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, of the River- 
dale Temple, New York City, on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Jewish Community Center in 
Hazleton, Pa. This observance was held 
on December 15, 1957: 

THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICA— 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE HAZLETON, 
Pa., JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER 

(By Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, Riverdale 

Temple, New York City) 


This auspicious occasion in the life of the 
Hazelton Jewish community is significant in 
that it serves as the complete basis for a 
Philosophy of politics and offers the most 
striking illustration of the qualities of Jew- 
ish as well as American life that we may 
know. It is because this is so that my re- 
marks are less difficult to phrase than they 
might ordinarily be on such an occasion. 
Your celebration, gay and beautiful and 
meaningful is a circumstance around which 
can be woven the thought processes that 
guide our national life. I am reminded here 
of a story of a great Jewish preacher of the 
18th century who lived in Lithuania. He was 
known as the Dubner Maggid—the preacher 
hailing from the town of Dubno.” He had an 
amazing gift of illustration through parable 
and folk tale. The great Jewish scholar of 
that day, Elijah of Wilna, once asked this 
preacher how he was able to fit his re- 
marks with such wonderful illustrations. 
The preacher replied: “Let me illustrate my 
answer to you-by a story. A young Lithu- 
anian nobleman wished to be proficient in 
pistol shooting. He attended a military 
academy and at the end of 5 years was given 
a gold medal and a certificate as the out- 


standing shot in the country. On his way - 


Lome he stopped at an inn for lunch. As 
he left his horses at the barn he was 
astonished to see two bull’s-eyes in chalk on 
the wall of the barn and bullet holes shot 
squarely through the centers of the bull’s- 
eyes. He must find the man who could score 
such perfect shots. He searched excitedly 
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and finally found his quarry. Tt was a little 
old man who admitted to the scores. “Tell me 
the secret of your wonderful shooting abil- 
ity,” he begged the little old man. ‘I have 
just finished a 5-year course in pistol shoot- 
ing and I have a certificate attesting to the 
fact that Iam the champion shot in the land. 
But I could not do what you did. How 
did you do it?’ ‘My technique is simple,’ the 
little old man answered, ‘I stand a hundred 
paces away from the barn and shoot at it. 
As soon as I have fired the bullet I run over 
to the bullet mark and draw my circles in 
chalk around it.’ So it is with my sermon, 
the preacher added. First I find the illus- 
tration. Then I weave my philosophy 
around it.” 

You have offered the illustration tonight 
sufficiently colorful that any speaker might 
be able to weave around it a philosophy of 
Jewish life in the United States. Only here 
in this country could such remarkable 
achievements of an integrated character in 
common with Christian endeavor be accom- 


plished. And what you did in Hazelton is: 


typical of what Jewish people have done 
in New York and Philadelphia, Boston, 
Houston, Detroit, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Your 50 years of community center 
life are part of the more complete life of the 
Jewish people here and elsewhere. In Hazel- 
ton the Jews came as pack peddlers a century 
ago. They bore such typical Jewish names 
as Silverman and Miller and Honig and 
Bernstein. Here in this mining community 
of English, Irish, and Welsh settlers Jewish 
people came to live and commingle their 
faith with the faith of their Christian neigh- 
bors. By 1890 a synagogue was established. 
By 1907 the charter for this institution was 
granted by the State of Pennsylvania. 

The 50 years of life of the Hazelton Jewish 
community center is but a fragment of the 
proud record of American Jewry on these 
shores, but it is an important fragment be- 
cause it exemplifies the capacity of the Jew 
to adjust to his environment and to take on 
responsibilities in keeping with his American 
citizenship. Your celebration bears the im- 
print of idealism and honest industry that 
have made America the unique country she 
is among the nations of the earth. 

We Jewish people long, long ago were con- 
cerned with the problem that has ever been 
America’s concern—the problem of freedom. 
On the cracked Liberty Bell in Philadel- 
phia—our national symbol of liberty—is the 
writing taken from Hebrew scriptures, “Let 
liberty be proclaimed throughout the land.” 
America’s welcome to immigrants of all races 
and creeds stems from a Hebrew Biblical 
admonition—“Remember the stranger for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
America’s democracy and her indifference 
to kings and emperors finds a strong echo 
in the Jewish past. In the days of the 
prophet Samuel, when the people clamored 
for a king like the king of the Philistines 
they were warned: “This shall be the manner 
of king who will rule‘over you. He will 
take your sons and appoint them unto him 
for his chariots and to be his horsemen; and 
they shall run before his chariots. And he 
will take your daughters to be perfumers 
and to be cooks and to be bakers. And he 
will take your fields and vineyards and olive- 
yards, even the best ©f them and give them to 
his servants. And ye shall cry out in that 
day because of your king whom ye shall 
have chosen you.” The Christian and Mo- 
hammedan ethics are closely related to the 
Jewish people since they come from Judaism 
and are founded on Hebraic soil. Thus once 
more a Jewish anniversary such as this in- 
evitably brings in its train the deep 
fluences of religion and morality which 
people have set as seals upon the hearts of 
the millions of human beings in 
Places in the Western World. 


live and prosper and develop their best be- 
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cause America is blessed: with the full flower. 
ing of the Jewish and Christian ethies con. 
tained in the sacred scriptures reverencag 
by western civilization. The average Ameri. 
can hardly stops to consider such an 

ence in our national existence. Over 199 
years ago Alexis de Toqueville, a Fre nar 
observed life on our democratic shores 
wrote a bgok called Democracy in 

which became a classic. In his writing he 
contrasted the Russian and American 

of life in a most remarkable observation, 
We must remember that this contrast was 
advanced in the days of the czars and that 
it still applies to the Communist regime of 
today. He said: 

“There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they started 
from different points; I allude to the Rus. 
sians and the Americans. Both of them have 
grown up unnoticed; and while the atten- 
tion of mankind was directed elsewhere 
have suddenly assumed a prominent 
among the nations; and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at almost 
the same time. All other nations seem to 
have nearly reached their natural limits 
* * * but these are still in the act of 
growth; all others are stopped, or continue 
to advance with extreme difficulty; these 
are proceeding with ease and celerity along 
a path to which the human eye can assign 
no term. The American struggles against 
the natural obstacles which oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the for- 
mer combats the wilderness and savage life; 
the latter civilization with all its weapons 
and its arts; the conquests of the one are 
therefore gained by the plowshare; those of 
the other by the sword. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can relies upon personal interest to accom- 
plish his ends, and gives free scope to the 
unguided exertions and commonsense of the 
citizens; the Russian centers all the author- 
ity of society in a single arm; the principal 
instrument of the former is freedom; of the 
latter servitude. Their starting point is dif- 
ferent, and their courses are not the same; 
yet each of them seems to be marked out by 
the will of heaven to sway the destinies of 
half the globe.” : 

The record of the Jewish people in 
America’s historic concern for the free spirit 
of man is a magnificent one. They fought 
in America’s seven wars—the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, World 
War I, and World War II. They were with 
Washington at Valley Forge. They con- 
tributed to the building of Bunker Hill 
Monument when it was dedicated by Daniel 
Webster. They fought with Lincoln to pre- 
serve the Union. They were with Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders at San Juan Hill. 
They were in the Argonne Forest in World 
War I, and they saw service in every part of 
the world on land, on sea, and in the air in 
the Second World War when 12,000 of them 
gave up their lives for America and over half 
of the rabbis of the United States volum- 
teered their services as military h 
The Jewish Welfare Board which is the 
proud sponsor of this community center con- 
tributed fully to America’s war efforts as it 
has so consistently advanced the welfare of 
our country in time of peace. There & 
hardly a branch of endeavor to a 
American Jews have not contributed. 
have placed illustrious men on the , 
of the Supreme Court of the United Stat 
They have made notable contributions tn 





















the field of medicine through such men — 
Salk and others. They have enriched the 
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so close to the American ideal that they have 
made their greatest contribution to Ameri- 
can life. It is through their dream of justice 
and decency in the life of the body politic 
exemplified by the Bible teaching “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity” that has 
guided them in their endeavor. 

An occasion such as this marks the par- 
tial fulfillment of the dream. It consti- 
tutes a song of triumph and a prayer of 
thanksgiving for our blessings. The triumph 
lies in the achievement of this center in the 
life of the community. The thanksgiving 
is for the freedom we possess. Where there 
is a crack in the Iron Curtain today you see 
hundreds of thousands in Korea and in Hun- 
gary trying to squeeze through that crack 
to come to lands like our own. As we count 
our blessings in this hour it is important 
for us to contemplate the future. The fu- 
ture of Jewish life in America is tied com- 
pletely to the future of our own beloved 
country. It is from these shores that sym- 
pathy has come for the nascent state of 
Israel. It is here that the sinews of life 
have been gathered to sustain our people 
abroad. It is here that the highest living 
standards ever known by mankind prevail. 
And it is here that the principles of equality 
of opportunity and sharing with one’s neigh- 
bores have the most ample fulfillment in 
spite of the difficulties in our social order 


But it is not an easy world in which we 
live today. International.tensions are great. 
The menace of communism is an all per- 
vading one. Our way of life is being at- 
tacked in season and out of season by those 
behind the Iron Curtain. Thanksgiving for 
our way of life inevitably produces chal- 
lenges that we must meet. We must give of 
our spirit to America, our idealism which 
stems from our heritage, so that the philoso- 
phy which made us a nation and kept us a 
nation may remain unimpaired in the 
hearts of our people. How can this be done? 
By cultivating more fully our great religion 
that we may be inspired, and in turn in- 
spire others by our example. By contributing 
more of ourselves to civic, State, and na- 
tional life through cheerful acceptance of 
our share of the duties of citizenship. By 
becoming more aware of the true America in 
which we live—the America dedicated to the 
prophetic call of the inspired Zachariah when 
the Jewish people remember at this, their 
Maccabean festival of Hannukkah: “Not by 
might, and not by power, but by my spirit, 
said the Lord.” As the NATO Conference 
Participants assemble in Paris we must re- 
member that by helping the underprivi- 
leged nations we can help bring peace nearer 
te our time, by supporting friendly demo- 
cratic states we may present a stronger de- 
fense before our detractors, and by cultivat- 
ing our own virtues that the whole world 
might observe how democracy functions on 
our shores and how freedom is prized above 
material gains. We have great, spiritual 
strength as well as material assets. We have 
nothing so much to fear in the face of our 
detractors and adversaries as loss of confi- 
dence in our own way of life. They may 

‘ave sputniks to boast about. But we have 
something infinitely more important—free 
a Your distinguished Congressman, 

- Floop, expressed his concern for our 
Country and her way of life in days that 
jon We Jewish people who have lived 

ugh so many difficulties in our long and 
colorful history can reassure him on this 
night. By holding our memories intact, by 
eng our ideals, by dreaming our dreams 
will go on to more anniversaries of this 

oe they are lit by the fire of 
ur concern with Russian sci- 
cart & successes we should remember that 
ve been gained at a fearful cost to 


values. With the sputnik in the 
higher rarefied atmosphere ins 
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up hospitals and libraries and humanities 
that we hold precious in this country. It 
will do us little good to get to the moon 
and not be able to function as human beings 
any better than we sometimes do on this 
earth. It is only by continuing our sights 
as we have been taught by our forebears to 
do that we might conquer our planet by 
living justly, by exercising mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with our God. This is the chal- 
lenge that still confronts us. And freedom 
is our great weapon by which we can an- 
swer the challenge. . 

The French poet Gautier has reminded us 
that it is the intangible that remains when 
all that we think important passes. In his 
memorable lines he wrote: 


“All things return to dust 
Save beauties fashioned weil, 
The bust 
Outlives the citadel. 


“Oft doth the plowman’s heel, 
Breaking the ancient clod 
Reveal 
A Caesar or a god. 


“The gods, too, die, alas, 
But deathless and more strong 
Than brass 
Remain the sovereign song. 


“Chisel and carve and file 
Until they vague dream 
Imprint its smile 
On the unyielding flint.” 





It Was a Special Triumph 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to a recent 
editorial from the Meriden Record Jour- 
nal on President Eisenhower’s state of 
the Union message. 

I think these comments accurately re- 
flect the favorable impact of the Presi- 
dent’s speech on members of both par- 
ties, and the nationwide support he will 
receive in his efforts to regain leadership 
of the world. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir Was A SpeciaL TRIUMPH 


President Eisenhower fulfilled our expec- 
tations for his state of the Union message. 
As one observer put it, he walked like a 
soldier as he was greeted by Congress and a 
packed gallery with a terrific ovation. He 
talked like a fighting man as he outlined an 
eight-point program that certainly belied 
pessimistic forecasts about lost leadership. 
Of course there are criticisms of his speech. 
Democrats are looking forward confidently to 
victory in the upcoming congressional elec- 
tions so they are sure to direct a barrage 
against administration policies. Members of 
the President’s own party are not sure at 
all that they can get by on the Eisenhower 
bandwagon. They are looking for reasons, 
in some cases in this annual message, to 
go it alone and to pick special issues for 
campaign purposes which appeal to their 
particular regions. 

But on the other hand enthusiasm for the 
President’s vigorous message is not confined 
to his own party. Many reflective comments 
on the drama of the President’s personal 
appearance and the repeated applause that 
interrupted his speaking, include the com- 
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ment that it has been a long time since any 
President has commanded such bipartisan 
enthusiasm. This accolade was inspired 
both by the vigor of his words and manner 
and by the forthrightness of his program for 
leadership. Whether we belong to the ranks 
who think he.is headed on the right track 
er to those which complain he left unsaid 
things which should have been said, we must 
admit that the man in the White House shows 
no sign of abnegating one whit of his re- 
sponsibility. He is in there working and 
fighting. 

On the subject of a sweeping shakeup in 
the Pentagon alone did he demonstrate that 
he is fully aware of a glaring weakness and 
set to take personal charge in order to cure it. 
The President’s job has grown too big for one 
person. He must delegate many responsible 
chores to others. He should channel his own 
personal work where he is most useful. Cer- 
tainly national defense is one of the places 
where he excells. Also in the field of diplo- 
macy his talents are more than exceptional. 

His message on the state of the Union 
rose to an impressive climax when he talked 
about how we should meet the Soviets who 
are waging total cold war. We must “wage 
total peace,” he said. His ideas on how 
to do it are explicit. It seems to us he 
left no doubt in the mind of anyone that 
he is a greater leader than ever before. In 
the eyes of the world he is accepted as a 
man of peace. He is trusted. He has a 
reputation for fairness. He can wage total 
peace better than anyone else. He got 
his most resounding applause Thursday when 
he said “we will always go the extra mile 
with anyone on earth if it will bring us 
nearer a genuine peace.” 

If the Democrats in Congress and the dis- 
senting Republicans will show even a frac- 
tion of the statesmanship exhibited by our 
President in his annual message, if they 
will put first things first no matter how 
easy it is to rationalize for party politics 
and the urgency for grist to grind in the 
election mill, we will stand a chance in 1958 
to regain any world leadership we may have 
lost. We can draw much nearer to a genuine 
peace, which is the one great goal of our 


generation. 





Address by Sherman Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 


. remarks in the REecorp, I include the fol- 


lowing statement and address: 


Representative RicHarp M. Srmpson, chair- 
man of the Republican congressional cam- 
paign committee, today urged the American 
people to read carefully the text of a speech 
by Sherman Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, if they want to keep the record straight 
on the difference between the Democrat and 
Republican Parties. 

The Pennsylvania Republican said that of 
all the “good speeches delivered at Republi- 
can fund-raising dinners, the night of Jan- 
uar¥ 20, the speech of Mr. Adams is closest 
to the hearts of Republicans. 

“It was a fighting Republican speech, and 
it set the record straight on just where the 
blame lies for the sorry mess this Nation 
was in when Republicans took over in 1953. 

“Mr. Adams cites chapter and verse where 
Democrats failed the Nation in building a 
modern military defense. His proof is irref- 
utable and should be required reading for 
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the chairman of the Democrat National 

Committee and his stable of political orators 

in Congress and elsewhere who have been so 

glib of late in glossing over the facts of our 
security. 

“I commend Mr. Adams for his courage and 
intelligence in helping the Republican Party 
set the record straight. I am sure-the Amer- 
ican people will also.” 

Text oF ADDRESS BY SHERMAN ADAMS, THE 
ASSISTAN'R TO THE PRESIDENT, DELIVERED AT 
THE MINNESOTA UNITED REPUBLICAN DINNER, 
LEAMINGTON HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Monpbay EVENING, JANUARY 20, 1958 


Fellow Republicans, before I say I am glad 
to be here, I had better explain something. 

For a New Hampshire man to develop a 
feeling of being at home, as far away as this, 
reminds me that we used to think of Minne- 
sota as a pretty wild and woolly country. 
When I was a boy, the travel of an average 
American citizen was 300 miles a year. So, 
setting out for Minnesota was a pretty fool- 
hardy venture, and nobody ever expected to 
see the traveler again. 

Well, times have changed, and you in 
Minnesota and we of New England have come 
to adopt a more neighborly point of view. 
Of course we in New England celebrated our 
centennials long ago, before any of us were 
born. Although centennials with us are now 
celebrations of the Johnny-come-latelies, we 
nevertheless wholeheartedly share your pride 
in the achievement of the first 100 years 
of your great State of Minnesota. 

The fact is, you Minnesotans are our kind 
of people. 

As a onetime woodsman, I get a Paul 
Bunyan kind of zest when I recall from child- 
hood that this region was covered with tower- 
ing timber and, in lumber production, led 
all but two States in the Union. 

So a woodsman from the other end of the 
Great Lakes senses kindred spirits and com- 
mon values here. That’s also why, perhaps, 
as I contemplate Minnesota of today and of 
earlier years, there comes to mind the defiant 
words of my own State’s motto—“Live free or 
die.” That resolute attitude accords with 
your traditions as well as mine. ; 

So by our own restrained self-appraisal, we 
can agree that grit, character, and strength 
characterize the people of our two States. 
Now I also must grudgingly concede that 
these attributes are not ours alone. They 
belong as well to others. 

Now, these past 5 years I have come to 
know aremarkable man. The great qualities 
I have mentioned, and many others, he pos- 
sesses to a superlative degree. Born a Texan, 
he was raised a Kansan. An ardent admirer 
of Colorado and Georgia, for a short time a 
New Yorker, today he is a Pennsylvanian. 
And yet this man really belongs to every 
State and to all our people. Beyond that, he 
is beloved throughout the*world and is a 
symhol of hope to all mankind. Though not 
from New Hampshire, nor from Minnesota, 
yet the grit, character and strength we prize 
in the people of our States this man has 
aplenty—as much as anyone I expect ever to 
know. 

You know this man in some respects almost 
as well as I do; as leader of our party, as 
leader of our Nation and literally the leader 
of the free Wworld—our great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

A few thoughts about him I would like to 
share with you this evening. 

Because of recent miracles of science and 
technology, we live in the most dangerous, 
yet most promising, period of all the ages. 
In such a period our President means more 
to all of us than perhaps we realize. 

This question will help make my meaning 
clear. 

What is it that we the people want most of 
all? 

Surely, foremost in all of us Is one deep 
yearning: above all else, we want a lasting 
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peace. We want an end to the tensions, 
suspicions and hatreds in the. world. 
Coupled with this we want the arms race 
stopped. We want to turn to the betterment 
of all mankind the genius and vast wealth 
being consumed in ever greater amounts by 
devices of death and destruction. 

This longing for peace relates directly to 
President Eisenhower. 

For in matters of peace and war, no other 
man in our time has the rich experience, the 
wise understanding that he has. Nor has 
any other such confidence and respect of 


world leaders or his unshakable determina- . 


tion to build an enduring peace. 

So it is that no other man in our time is as 
likely as he is to achieve a genuine peace. 

Nor is any other as likely to save humanity 
from the holocaust of nuclear war. 

For such a leader to guide us and the free 
world in such a time, all of us should be 
profoundly thankful. ‘ 

And next to peace, what do we want the 
most? 

The answer, I believe, is strength. 

We want military strength. We use it to 
keep peace while we build the peace. 

We want economic strength. We need it 
to stay militarily strong. We need it to gen- 
erate new opportunity for those who come 
after us. 

We want spiritual and moral strength. 
This we we need to maintain our will, our 
self-reliance, our confident enterprise on 
which economic vigor and growth depend. 


I 


Military strength: Who above all others in 
America today can best marshal that 
strength, is best equipped to direct it, and 
least likely to let petty considerations un- 
balance and erode it away? 

Again, our President—one of the great 
military captains of all history. 

Now, here, I have a few parenthetical 
observations. 

Nowadays, back in Washington, hardly a 
day, goes by but that some armchair strate- 
gist intones doom for America. Nor hardly 
a day goes by but that some poiltical sooth- 
sayer first proclaims, then bemoans, Amer- 
ican weakness. Disaster is too mild a word 
to describe our pitiful plight. 

Tnere is an interesting aspect to this. In 
large measure this professional shuddering 
comes from those whose attitude about -de- 
fense has been dictated by political expedi- 
ency. 

Now I realize that the predicament of our 
political opposition calls for sympathy. 
They are driven unmercifully to find a polit- 
ical paste that will bind together their party 
of the north and their party of the South 
to give them the appearance of having com- 
mon goals. 

But, even so, they ought to know better 
than to keep on politicking with national 
defense. As a matter of fact, they ought 
to be called strictly to account by the Amer- 
ican people for using this subject as party 
glue, 

I'll say simply this: We Republicans greet 
the opposition on this battlefield with as 
much anticipation as on any other they can 
conjure up. ; 

In such a contest, we have abundant am- 
munition. : 

We do not need to bring up the military 
catastrophe of Pearl Harbor nor the scien- 
tific catastrophe of losing our atomic se- 
crets. 

Nor do we need to dwell on policies that 
led to the Red invasion of Korea, nor the 
plight of our defenses when the invasion 
began, nor the handcuffs put upon our con- 
duct of that war. We need not even refer 
to the tragic loss of China, nor the sur- 
render of positions ‘of freedom throughout 
the world. ‘ 

We can also ignore at the moment the 
wasteful and crippling defense planning be- 
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tween World War II and the following 
they couldn’t end. beg 

Right now, checking back only a 
enough. ' fil . 

Last year the President proposed gggy, - 
billion for defense. The opposition spon. 
sored a $2.5 billion cut. Too much for the 
military they said. 

Now off they richochet again. The Presi. 
dent’s defense budget this year is 
$39.5 billion. That’s $3% billion more than 
the opposition was willing to grant last 
year. Yet many of them are now wh 
it up for more. Their cry indicates a no 
more objective appraisal of our defense needs 
than their cry 9 months ago to slash sate}. 
lite, research and development, missile, ang 
other defense programs 

As for missiles, sputniks, space control and 
the like, I remind you of a significant fact: 

Not until 1952—the last year of the Dem. 
ocratic national administration—did oy 
country start spending even as little as a 
million dollars on long-range ballistic mis. 
Siles. Today, 5 years later, we spend over 
a thousand times as much. Compl 
Maybe so—but whose? Penny-pinching in 
defense? Maybe—but whose? Failure to act 
in time to assure the Nation’s safety? Per. 
haps. But whose failure was it? 

I have another fact or two. 

From World War II until 1953, our coun. 
trys’ long-range ballistic missile program was 
as dead as the proverbial dodo. Meanwhile, 
the Soviets were going full speed ahead. In 
those 8 critical postwar years our Govern- 
ment spent only $344 million on these weap- 
ons. “M” for millions. That, my friends, 
averages out to about $437,000 a year. In 
only 2 years of the same period the previous 
administration spent $50 million for peanuts, 
That’s 60 times more for peanuts than for 
long-range missiles. 

Now, 1953 was the first postwar year that 
the opposition was reileved of its adminis- 
trative responsibilities so it could devote its 
full energies to its real talent—just talking. 
At long last, the long-range missile program 
was taken out of the deep freeze where Pres- 
ident Eisenhower found it. He put life into 
it. H turned it quickly into a herculean 
effort. 

From the $437,000 a year average from 1945 
to 1953, the long-range missile program has 
zoomed to over a billion dollars a year. That 
is 2,000 times as much. There is no com- 
placency in that kind of action. 

Thor and Jupiter are 1,500-mile missiles, 
Neither one existed before this Republican 
administration. They were born 2 years ago. 
Yet already they are being put into produc- 
tion. 

Atlas is a 5,000-mile missile. It was born 
11 years ago. Now, that was fine. That 
action in 1946 showed vision, i 
and foresight. It should have put America 
ahead of the Soviets in long-range rocketty 
and sputniks as well. But there was just 
one trouble. In 1949, after having put up4 
couple of million dollars in 1946, the last 
administration killed the Atlas program t0 
save money. President Eisenhower picked it 
up. He gave it priority over all else in the 
Defense. Establishment. Today, as & 
this weapon shows tremendous promise. 

Polaris is @ submarine-based 1,500-mile 
missile. It promises to become one of the | 
most significant weapons in America’s a 
senal. Polaris was born just over a year 82% 
Its development is racing forward as fast a8 
scientists and engineers can make it go. 

Before these efforts there was, in repent ‘ 








these missiles, nothing—nothing, ae 
our country, although there was plenty 80 
on in Russia. Today the whole missile 
gram is running into figures far in ex of 

the World War II Manhattan project Wa" = 
developed the atomic bomb. Each of 

new weapons has been advanced at t 
dous speed in an effort to compensate ! 
8 years irretrievably lost after World 
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Meanwhile, the opposition gyrates, orates, 
and berates in their frenzy to find a remedy 
to heal up their sores caused by the contin- 
uing combat between the northern and 
southern wings. I concede they have their 
hands full trying to corral implacably op- 
Democrats under one political roof. 
Their political lasso, evidently, is a headlong 
attack in the area of their most dismal per- 
formance. So today, back in Washington, we 
see President Eisenhower, the Secretary of 
Defense and his various assistants being daily 
ch with delaying essential defense pro- 

and with letting the Communists build 
up a terrible threat to our Nation’s safety 
while we are supposed to be doing relatively 

ng. 
Te Gepost this: The next time you hear 
this kind of political buncombe, just ask 
why the opposition ignored long-range mis- 
giles from World War II until the country 
assed the reins of government to the Re- 


publicans in 1953. 
1m 


Now, let’s talk a minute about economic 
strength. 

I want to quote a passage from the Presi- 
dent’s January 9 state of the Union mes- 
sage. He said this: 

“We have just concluded another pros- 
perous year. Our output was once more the 
greatest in the Nation’s history. In the lat- 
ter part of the year, some decline in em- 
ployment and output occurred, following the 
exceptionally rapid expansion of recent years. 
Ina free economy, reflecting as it does the 
independent judgments of millions of peo- 
ple, growth typically moves forward un- 
evenly. But the basic forces of growth re- 
main unimpaired. There are solid grounds 
for confidence that economic growth will be 
resumed without an extended interruption.” 

Last week, in his budget message to the 
Congress, the President made another state- 
ment. 

He said he is determined to adhere to 
economy and efficiency in the operations of 
our Government—that the reinvigoration of 
our Federal-State system is still a prime 
element in his program for America—and 
also that he intends to continue reducing the 
national debt during prosperous periods. 

The President then called upon the Con- 
gress to curtail, revise, or eliminate certain 
programs. Some programs he had previously 
recommended he asked be deferred. These 
actions, he said, would hold down nonmili- 
tary spending next fiscal year and save sev- 
eral billion dollars in a few years. 

These matters I mention tonight for this 
Teason: If we are to remain economically 
strong despite heavily increased military ex- 
penditures, all of us must insist upon strin- 
gent economy in the nonmilitary side of Gov- 
ernment. We must be willing to forego or 
hold up at least temporarily various projects 
that we do not urgently need right now. 

rr 


ate right, you say, that makes sense. Let’s 


But getting that done is going to be a 
monumental chore, I assure you. 

Already congressional leaders of the oppo- 
sition have announced that they see no 
heed for deferring politically rewarding pro- 
grams simply to keep the budget balanced. 
This chant their troops have taken up, and 

© me, it will get deafening before this 
a of Congress goes much longer. It’s 
a Steet to eee ter ae run uphill as 

Democra‘ 

oe this Kind of a bull ne ee 
es and gentlemen, there are many 
Public figures in this administration and, 
a » among the people of Minnesota, who 
Getect ae but harm in deficit 
Saas a ney See Federal debt, 
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These issues are among the real battle 
lines this election year. For, as the Ameri- 
can voter comes to understand the record of 
the opposition’s delinquencies in national 
defense, especially in missiles and rockets, 
you can be sure that our opponents will try 
once more to sell their old gloom and doom 
psychology and will paint with a broad black 


‘brush the most dismal picture they think 


they can get away with. 

Look out for this kind of an argument, 
which, if you listen closely, you can already 
hear. “An unbalanced budgets hurts no one. 
A little inflation helps the economy. Any- 
way, America’s domestic needs are so critical 
that the Federal Government must do more 
and more, not less and less as the President 
has proposed.” 

This attitude is not new. We have faced 
it for 5 years. Happily, for the first 2 years 
we had a Republican Congress to work with 
toward common executive-legislative goals. 
But, for the following 3 years, we have had 
Democrat Congresses to work with. Many of 
the goals of the Congress and the Executive 
have been far from mutual in this period. 
This coming year they look like they will 
be more divergent than ever. Let me give 
a few examples: 

Public power: The opposition will fight 
for more Federal development of power; our 
party generally will fight to encourage pri- 
vate initiative and private enterprise to the 
greatest extent consistent with the public 

‘ood. 

Public housing: The opposition will fight 
for far more public housing as it has every 
year; our party will try to carry forward 
gains such as those made these past 5 years 
through private effort—a period in which 
more homes have been built and bought 
than ever before in our history. 

Agriculture: The opposition will generally 
try to reestablish Federal regimentation and 
control programs that have never worked in 
all their tragic history and that were saved 
from total collapse in past years only to 
three national disasters—the terrible drought 
of the late 1930’s, World War II, and the 
Korean war. Our party will continue its ef- 
forts to build farm programs that don’t have 
to depend upon disaster to make them work, 
We will keep on trying to free farm people 
from Federal domination, to encourage a 
return to growing crops for markets instead 
of for Government storage, and to build for 
the time when efficiency and competition 
will again govern the farm economy. As 
part of this maneuver, the opposition will 
continue to dodge sane answers to farm 
problems. Instead, they will keep on ques- 
tioning the reputation and disparaging the 
motives of every farm spokesman who dares 
to oppose their effort to tighten the Federal 
grip on farm people. 

Labor: The opposition will, if they can, 
block efforts to protect union workers from 
excesses of their own leaders, and will pre- 
vent, if they can, any accomplishment in 
protecting workers’ pension funds. 

As this session of Congress proceeds, divi- 
sions such as these will take place every day 
all up and down the line. You will see these 
differences in veterans’ affairs, in natural 
resources measures, in Federal aid to State 
and local governments, in airport and hos- 
pital construction, in Federal credit pro- 
grams, in the pay of Government employees, 
and on and on. 

Remember this passage in the President’s 
state of the Union message: . 

“After all, it is no good demanding sacri- 
fice in general terms one day, and the next 
day, for local reasons, opposing the elimina- 
tion of some unneeded Federal facility. 

“It.is pointless to condemn Federal spend- 
fing in general, and the next moment con- 
demn just as strongly an effort to reduce 
the particular Federal grant that touches 
one’s own interest.” 
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Which takes me now to the major point 
I want to stress tonight—the supreme im- 
portance of doing all we can to elect a Re- 
publican Congress this year. 

Here in Minnesota you have done well in 
providing for the country and our Republi- 
can cause Members of the Congress who 
stand for sound principles of government. 
These men I count as warm personal friends. 
I know them well, for I served with them 
in the Congress, and I respect them highly: 
Jor O’Hara, CARL ANDERSON, and the pride 
of Minneapolis, WALTER Jupp. Each one of 
them I salute. 

I had expected to see another close friend 
here tonight—Auggie Andresen. Well I 
know of the esteem in which he was held by 
all who knew him. His sudden passing was 
a shock to all of us. When Auggie Andre- 
sen left this life, America lost a splendid 
gentleman, a fine public servant, and a 
warmly beloved political leader. And every 
one of us lost a respected friend. 

Now I want to speak of another Member 
of the Congress whose friendship I have 
prized for many years, United States Sena- 
tor, Ep THYE. 

Ed has many great qualities: he is inde- 
pendent—he is thoughtful—he is frank and 
outspoken—he is nobody’s captive or spokes- 
man—he belongs to every citizen of Minne- 
sota. He stands for the principles of our 
party in a traditional sense. He accepts the 
responsibilities of our party in facing up 
squarely to problems we face today. In 
Washington I have come to know the respect 
and affection in which he is held all over your 
great State. I know you will see that his 
able service is continued for years to come. 

I want also to pay my respects to your 
mayor—Kenneth Peterson. I wish every Re- 
publican candidate could duplicate the ac- 
complishment which he made last year. My 
congratulations to him for his personal vic- 
tory and the example he has set for all of 
us. 
My friends, the discussion we have had 
adds up about like this: For a solid, strong 
defense program; for steadiness in foreign 
affairs; for sound handling of the Nation’s 
fiscal problems; for policies at home and 
abroad that will preserve for our children 
the freedom and opportunities that we have 
known; for a Government efficiently driving 
toward specific goals instead of frittering 
away its efforts in éndless partisan strife— 
for these goals our country needs a Republi- 
can Congress from 1958 to 1960. Nor do I 
need point out to this audience the impor- 
tance of having a Republican Congress as we 
prepare for the tough political grapple sure 
to come in 1960. 

Every one of you here, by your participa- 
tion in this occasion, signifies to me that you 
are determined to do your part. 

What we need now to do is to keep on— 
to keep at it—and enlist in our cause every 
person we can to help make this year 1958 
the finest Republican year we have had 
since 1952, 

Vv 


And now I want to revert briefly to the 
other element of our strength I mentioned 
earlier. I refer to our moral and spiritual 
strength from which our other goals and 
values are all derived. 

Our President has spoken frankly about 
the dangers facing our Nation. We are con- 
fronted by a ee tyranny. It is capable 
of deeds more uman than any evil force 
has ever contemplated in history. Unprin- 
cipled, atheistic, regimented, its progress is 
impelled by human slavery and brute force. 
Utterly contemptuous of human life and dig- 
nity, its| pawns are wantonly thrown into 
its struggle to make itself master of the uni- 
verse. This Communist system, subverting 
modern science and technology to its own 
sinister purposes, increasingly threatens our 
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national survival. Day by day, night by 
night, for longer than we can foresee, we 
must stand alert and poised, ever ready to 
counter this deadly menace—as ready, as 
courageous, as resolute as our minutemen 
and frontiersmen were in years long since 
passed into history. 

In this fateful struggle our physical re- 
sources, we know, are equal to the threat. 
We know our skills, ingenuity, and intel- 
lectual vigor are also equal to the threat. 
I say, however, with the utmost earnestness, 
that all that we have and all that we stand 
for will surely be swept away unless the 
moral and spiritual fiber of America is also 
kept equal to the stern trials that our genera- 
tion and those to follow will have to face. 

These qualities of the spirit—iron de- 
termination, raw courage, perseverance in 
the face of obstacles, initiative, the eager- 
ness to accomplish and to stand on one’s 
own feet, free and unafraid—these qualities, 
I say, are the very essence of our real 
strength and worth as a Nation. These at- 
tributes of our national character surging 
through our free competitive society are as 
indispensable to victory as our military 
might. In this long struggle before us, we 
must be ever watchful, as we mind our ma- 
terial defenses, lest we, through paternalis- 
tic governmental practices, sap this strength 
and resolution on which all else depends. 

Finally, my friends, in so speaking of the 
foundations of our liberties, I remind you of 
the eloquent words of a very wise French- 
man who visited our land long ago. Pa- 
tiently he sought the greatness and genius of 
our Nation and our people. He searched our 
fields and forests, our mines and commerce, 
our Congress and our Constitution, and he 
found not the source of America’s greatness. 

But after completion of his search he said: 

“Not until I went into the churches of 
America and heard her pulpits flame with 
righteousness did I understand the secret 
of her genius and power. 

“America is great because America is 
good—and if America ever ceases to be 
good—America will cease to be great.” 

That vision must always be vivid—always 
shining before our eyes. Then we shall al- 
ways keep lofty the ideals and high pur- 
poses to which this Nation was long ago ded- 
icated—by the Minnesota frontiersman, by 
the minuteman at Concord, and by all those 


forebears whom we thing back to at centen- 


nials. 





The Eisenhower-Benson Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to submit for the Recorp an editorial 
from the January 18, 1958, issue of the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Register, published in 
the heart of the No. 1 agricultural State. 

In only one respect do I find myself 
in disagreement with the editorial. Iam 
of the opinion the Register, in supporting 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation 
for an increase of two members on the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Advisory 
Board, is overly optimistic as to the re- 
sults that might be obtained. What have 
been the accomplishments of this 5-man 
Board in the past, and what reason is 
there to believe that the addition of 2 
more members, handpicked by Ejisen- 
hower and Ezra Benson, would make the 
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Advisory Board any more sympathetic 
to the needs of farmers? 

The Register suggests than an ex- 
panded Advisory Board would take some 
of the heat off the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Why spend the taxpayers’ 
money to take the heat off Benson? 
There are cooler climates than Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Benson knows where 
they are and how to get there if he is 
overheated. 

The editorial follows: 

The Eisenhower administration solution 
for the farm surplus problem still is to lower 
price supports and to relax production con- 
trols. 

In his message to Congress on farm policy, 
the President recommended that the legal 
minimum floor under prices for the basic 
crops be dropped from 175 to 60 percent of 
parity. He proposed that corn acreage allot- 
ments be eliminated and that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be given more leeway to 
increase allotments for,other basic crops. 
And he recommended that the acreage re- 
serve part of the soil-bank program be aban- 
doned in 1959. The acreage reserve is a re- 
duction: in basic crop acreage below the 
regular allotments. 

To reinforce this policy of lower price sup- 
ports the President proposed that the flexi- 
bility formula, which he and Secretary Ben- 
son advocated until recently, be thrown out. 
Under present law, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must raise price supports when supplies 
decline. Secretary Benson feels that as soon 
as one surplus is removed, the sliding scale 
formula which boosts price supports provides 
an incentive to produce another surplus. So 
the administration wants to get rid of what 
it now calls the escalator formula. 

Thus Benson now favors rigid price sup- 
ports, but at a low level. 

The President recognizes that the agricul- 
tural production revolution places great 
stress on farm people. He said the Govern- 
ment “must help our farm people to cope 
with the sometimes harsh consequences of 
their own unparalleled ability to produce.” 

He believes ways must be found “of utiliz- 
ing more completely the abundance * * * 
[by] expanding markets * * * among our 
own citizens and among people all over the 
world.” 

Lowering price supports will help to.move 
farm products into consumption and prevent 
surpluses. But the trouble is, from the 
farmer’s viewpoint, that it also reduces his 
income. Farmers are not lik2ly to look upon 
this policy as helping them to cope with the 
harsh consequences of the overproduction 
situation. 


If the Eisenhower administration were 
suggesting some alternative method of shor- 
ing up farm income during a period of se- 
vere adjustment problems, the further 
reduction in price supports and elimination 
of the acreage reserve payments would be 
sensible. 

But no such alternative is presented. Mr. 
Eisenhower suggested an expansion of the 
conservation reserve part of the soil bank, 
to be sure. But the payments under this 
plan are relatively small and would not off- 
set the elimination of the acreage reserve 
payments. The President’s niessage recom- 
mended $450 million for this. The soil bank 
originally was to provide about a billion 
dollars of supplemental income to agricul- 
ture. ‘ 

The President’s proposal that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation board be given 
responsibility to assist the Secretary of 
Agriculture in setting price supports and 
acreage allotments is a good one. The use 
of the words “to assist” indicates that the 
board would not be merely advisory but 
would act in some respects as a stabilization 


board. Mr. Eisenhower wants this 
tisan board increased from 5 to 7.m rs. 
appointed by the President as at present but 
with confirmation by the Senate. a 
This would take some of the heat off the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Since Secretary 
Benson is so dogmatic in his views on low. 
ering prices and “getting back to the free 
market’, farmers might reasonably expect 


that any bipartisan board would haye a 


moderating effect on price decisions, 
The President’s farm message breaks no 


new ground on farm policy. It is strong in 


describing the farm surplus situation but 
weak in proposing what to do about it, 
Congress goes along with the Pr 
farmers can expect no improvement in in. 
come.in the next few years—and perhaps 
further decline. 

The administration is Just kidding itself 
if it thinks the low farm income problem jg 
being solved. Mr. Eisenhower took comfort 
in the fact that farm income had stabilized 
the last 2 years and in the fact that farm 
prices are running 3 percent above a year 
ago. Farmers don’t take much comfort in 
these statistics showing a leveling off at the 
end of a 5-year decline of income, 





Billions for Security, Yes—But Not a 
Cent for Waste 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER ~ 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave _ 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the editorial which appeared in 


the Nashville Banner recently entitled 
“Trim Where Possible: Billions for Secu 
rity, Yes—But Not a Cent for Waste.” __ 


This editorial points out the necessity 
of trimming the fat in the 1959 budget, 
It is a timely editorial and will be of in- 
terest to everyone concerned with the 
welfare of our great country: 


Trim WHERE POSSIBLE: BILLIONS FOR SECU.’ 


rity, YeEs—Butr Nor A CENT FoR WASTE 

Pertinent to the budget submitted yester- 
day by President Eisenhower and the message 
accompanying it, three observations can be 
made respecting its primary item—national 
defense: 

1. Nothing less than the best will satisfy 
security needs of America. 

2. There is no bargain-basement where the 
ingredients can be inexpensively acquired. 

3. The people of the United States will 
‘bear, however sacrificially, any cost load Jus 
tifiilably imposed. fe 

When these things have been said, however, 
there remains one point still to clinch: The 
assurance that not a dollar of waste, oF & 
nonessential expenditure is contained in this 


prospectus. \ 


That will take some doing, by Congress. 


It also is going to take some doing by the 
taxpayers, all over America, who can (1) trim 


the domestic demands upon the Federal 


purse, or (2) play politics with it to the 
peril of solvency and security. z 


As anticipated, the budget for fiscal, 1950 
is a shade under $74 billion. There was 20. 






surprise in that aggregate figure, or in | 
fact that it incorporates the heaviest pea 
time security spending in history. : 
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the general references to it in the state 
of the Union message. 

There still is the necessity of going over 
this budget, in its military and civilian de- 

ts, with a fine-tooth comb, to trim 
any ounce of fat customarily dropped in on 
the assumption that cuts will be made. 

Notwithstanding the President’s emphasis 
on the importance of foreign aid as a fac- 
tor in security, Congress will want to take 
a long, close look at this item—to assure 

waste in any detail of it. 

‘At the same time, essentials being of pri- 

importance, it is doubly imperative to 
hold domestic spending to the necessities. 

That is equally a point of fiscal abuse in 
an election year. It is the point where the 
taxpayer, individually or as a group, can 
prove the sincerity of his clamor for econ- 
omy. As the President has observed, it is 
hardly convincing to make an appeal for 
economy one day, and come around the next 
day for a handout in behalf of some pet 
project. 

America knows that there are responsibili- 
ties imposed on us, as a Nation and as tax- 
payers, by world conditions, and by the fiscal 
principles to which we adhere. America is 
not dodging that burden. The cost must be 
met, and the budget must be kept in bal- 
ance if new inflationary factors are to be 


A budget must be tailored to fit, and ade- 
quately, the incisputable essentiais, both in 
the defense establishment and in the domes- 
tic operation. Beyond those expenditures 
which reason and need can justify, there 
isn’t a dollar safely to be laid out by the 
Treasury. 

One paragraph of the President’s message 
was calculated to emphasize this point: “This 
budget reflects another determination—that 
of adhering to those principles of govern- 
mental and fiscal soundness that have always 
guided this administration: Economy in ex- 
penditures, efficiency in operations, promo- 
tion of growth and stability in a free-en- 
terprise economy, a vigdrous Federal-State 
system, concern for human well-being, pri- 
ority of national security over lesser needs, 
revenues adequate to cover expenditures and 
permit debt reduction during periods of 
high business activity, and revision and re- 
duction of taxes when possible.” 

That is an observation dropped in not as 
& palliative but as a statement of high fiscal 
principle. 

So be it. 





Solving the Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. USHER L. BURDIC 
: : OF NORTH DAKOTA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I heard 


and have reread the President’s special 
message on the farm situation. He out- 
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ways of avoiding dogs took so long to 
make up his mind as to which one of the 
9 plans he would select that he was an 
easy prey for them. 

I will not outline all the 9 ways by 
which the farm people are to be saved, 
but will refer to a few in particular, and 
in general suggest that none of the 9 
is to be depended upon to save the fam- 
ily-type farm of the United States. How- 
ever, plan 8 says: 

We should shift the emphasis of the soil 
bank away from short-term acreage reserve, 
aiming at reducing surplus of particular 
crops to long-term conservation reserve aimed 
at overall production adjustment. This 
change will aid farmers, especially the Iow- 
income farmer, who will, if he desires, be bet- 
ter able to retire his entire farm from 
production. 


That is about the only way a farmer 
under this projected plan can come out 
with any money—get paid for sitting 
in the shade and have the Government 
hand him over cash for doing nothing. 
I wonder if the President has any idea 
how many farmers will take this proposi- 
tion? I wonder if he knows how much 
that will cost? ~ 

Plan 2 seems to still rely on the 
soil bank, for it says: 

Allotments for certain crops are likely to 
be reduced even further, despite growing evi- 
dence that acreage restrictions have not 
brought about needed adjustments. 


A thing that did not work is to be 
worked further. Will that solve the farm 
situation? 

Under plan 1, the President admits 
that there are some farmers who carinot 
make a go of agriculture under the 
present plan, or the plan now suggested 
by the President. For those farmers who 
wish to supplement their incomes—and 
there are millions who do—the Govern- 
ment, State, and municipal governments 
are going to provide vocational training 
schools so the farmers thus affected can 
learn some trade other than farming: 
These farmers will be furnished credit, 
and the result will be that the fatal day 
of the entire collapse of the farming ven- 
ture will be strung out over a few years 
and involve the farmer in a debt which 
he cannot repay. 

I never thought we would come to a 
time when farmers must quit and do 
something else. 

We have tinkered with this farm prob- 


lem ever since the McNary-Haugen bill - 


Was passed by Congress and vetoed by 


_-two Presidents, and nothing has been 


settled. The present plan has in it the 
proposition that says to the farmer, “You 
cannot make a living on a farm, so go 
to school and learn some trade—any 
trade you learn will be better than try- 


ing to farm where the Government will 


not let you plant crops.” 
The suggested program of the Presi- 


“help” the farmers, all this fuss about 
the farm problem will be ended and 
farmers will be prosperous, bread will be 
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Public Power Is Getting Most of the 
Breaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial on the all-important question 
of private versus public power. 

This special editorial appeared in the 
October 5, 1957, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post and reports a trend that 
can destroy the principles that have 
made this country great: 


Pusiic Power Is GETTING MOST OF THE 
BREAKS 


Although it is 4 years since President 
Eisenhower described the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) as an example of “creep- 
ing eocialism,” nothing much has been done 
to reverse the trend. On the contrary, the 
danger is that the trend will get worse. 

In 1948 the 80th Congress attempted to 
stem the tide by passing an act requiring 
TVA to pay into the Federal Treasury over 
a 40-year period the amount which it had 
received in appropriations for the part of 
its operation devoted to electric-power de- 
velopment. As of 1955, that sum, which can 
be described as the investment of the tax- 
payers’ money in TVA, amounted to $1,231,- 
387,039. Some part of this sum has been 
repaid into the Treasury. 

The effect of this provision is to cut down 
to some extent the gap between the cost of 
electric power produced by private, taxpay- 
ing corporations and the cost of public 
power developed by publicly supported, non- 
taxpaying governmental units. Neverthe- 
less, the differential still favors public 
power. 

Congress has had before it several bills de- 
signed to deal with the TVA situation. Sen- 
ator Kerr, of Oklahoma, is the author of cne 
bill which would not only have wiped out 
the Government’s billion-dollar equity in 
TVA but would also give TVA the right to 
issue bonds at its own discretion. The pres- 
ent requirement that Congress must approve 
such borrowings would be eliminated. The 
Kerr bill, which passed the Senate, is still 
before the House, which has a bill of its 
own, considered even more favorable to pub- 
lic power. 

Another bill was introduced by Senator 
Martin of Pennsylvania. This bill, while au- 
thorizing the issue of TVA bonds under cer- 
tain limitations, would continue the require- 
ment that TVA make annual payments on 
the profitless billion-dollar investment Con- 
gress has made in TVA plus interest on the 
amount outstanding. The Martin bill did 
not get to first base. 

Although the Martin bill would not alto- 
gether equalize the position of TVA and 
that of private power companies, the bill 
would make the favoritism shown subsidized 
electric power less glaring than it now is. 

What millions of Americans have scarcely 
noticed is the development of TVA from a 
Federal project to utilize water power for a 
variety of purposes into a gigantic power 
monopoly dependent for more than half its 
output on steam plants and not on water 
power at all. Just why the taxpayers of the 
Nation should be expected to finance the ex- 
pansion of steam-produced electric power in 
competition with private industry cannot be 
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explained by the purposes for which TVA 
was created—namely, development of the hy- 
droelectric resources of the area. Certainly 
any expansion of steam-power production 
should be confined to the present area served 
by TVA and remain under congressional 
supervision. 

The current indifference to what happens 
to the taxpayers’ investment in public power 
plants, in contrast to the strictness with 
which private companies are expected to ac- 
count for the money they receive from the 
public, is not the only woe of the private 
power industry. There is also the “prefer- 
ence clause” which gives to cooperatives, 
municipalities and other public bodies a 
prior claim to the power generated by Gov- 
ernment-owned dams. 

This means, in effect, that the customers 
of a private power company, which buys 
its power from a Government-owned in- 
stallation, can be theoretically, and perhaps 
actually, deprived of their power should a 
municipally owned distributing system be 
set up in a contiguous area. 

Congress has passed and the President has 
signed a bill providing for the erection by 
the Government of four atomic reactors, the 
enefgy from which would be supplied to 
public power systems. While the statute 
limits such projects to those specifically 
named, it does create a precedent for further 
invasion of private power by the Govern- 
ment. Astring of litthk TVA’s, each required 
to favor municipally owned distributors, 
could be the last straw. In view of the 
extraordinary technical progress now being 
made by private industry in the electric- 
power field, it is difficult to see any reason 
why the Government should invade it. 





America’s Future in Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp a speech which I 
made concerning America’s future in 
science before the Roving Roundtable, 
Unitarian Church, Moorewood and Ells- 
worth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Janu- 
ary 19, 1958. 

The speech follows: 

AMERICA’S FUTURE IN SCIENCE 
(Address by Congressman Eimer J. HOLLAND) 


Remember those good old days—back in 
early October 1957? 

Those days when complacency reigned— 
and the “father knows best” attitude was 
being broadcast to all corners of the Nation 
from Washington? 

And then—the “beeps” of Sputnik I auto- 
matically rang the alarm that awakened all 
America with a jolt—one of those rude, star- 
tling jolts that cause a slight dizziness when 
you sit up quickly. 

We rubbed our eyes and looked about— 
and saw the beginning of a new era as the 
‘doors of tomorrow and the future opened. 

We knew it had to be the beginning of a 
new era as the only other alternative was the 
destruction of civilization as we had known 
it * * * and that we refuse to accept. 

Over night jet planes became a thing of the 
past—and satellites and space 
did not sound like science fiction any 
longer * * *, 


,Aliquippa. 


stations - signer 
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Outer space had been entered and soon it 
would be conquered. 

To some of us, this was not too surprising 
for we had been trying to inform the public 
and prepare them for this. However, when 
we gave the facts that showed the advances 
which had been made—and were being 
made—by the Soviet Union * * * we were 
accused of being pro-Communist. When 
we tried to show where our Nation was lag- 
ging * * * we were said to be spreading 
Communist propaganda. 

Thanks to the Sputniks I and II America, 
and her people, are now awake and aroused. 

Thanks to the sputniks we are now mak- 
ing a long overdue reappraisal of our educa- 
tional system. 

Thanks to the sputniks—we are reexamin- 
ing our foreign policy. 

Thanks to the sputniks—we have finally 
realized that what this country needs are 
more eggheads, and less fatheads. 

That science is going to control our fu- 
ture is no longer news, and that there is 
a shortage of engineers and scientists in 
America today cannot be denied. 

There are three compelling reasons for 
increasing our supply of scientists and en- 
gineers. 

First, and most important, to meet the 
demands of the domestic economy. 

Second, to maintain our military effective- 
ness. 

Third, to sustain our policy of foreign 
assistance for, although we act as human- 
itarians and we want to help people of other 
lands, there is also a selfish motive—self 
protection. 

There is still a more fundamental reason— 
for whatever else it may have done, the 
release of nuclear energy announced the ar- 
rival of what has already been named “the 
scientific revolution.” 

In the days past we met the industrial 
revolution—and we conquered it. That 
period was primarily an adaptive age. 

From now on, in the scietific revolution 
we will have a truly creative age. 

From now on—scientists and engineers 
will replace the technician, the craftsman 
and the production worker. In fact it has 
already started. 

You no doubt saw in the papers, last week, 
that J. & L. opened their new plant in 
There, a few engineers tape the 
machine—the steel slabs are put in at the 
beginning of the operation with a card of 
instructions on the slab—the engineer then 
tapes the machine according to instructions— 
and starts the mechanism and it goes on 
and on and on until it comes out at the de- 
sired thickness, weight, shape and ready for 
shipping. 

The tomorrows we have been reading about 
for the last few years have now become to- 
day. ° 

It would be foolish to deny that the United 
States is in competition with the Soviet 
Union in the whole technical manpower field. 

Just last week, here in Pittsburgh, Wil- 
liam Hearst, Jr., said that the Soviet Union 


and production. 
They have had jet planes, carrying 70 or 


more passengers, in operation for over a 





Janua 


They have new two-tone automobiles 
ing off the production line—Russian | 
start to finish, no old dies from the Up 
States or Britian as they used to haye, 


They have new housing developments in 






Moscow—already housing 400,000—that are 
the latest word—and their aim is to 
sufficient housing for 2 million. 


They are bending every effort to excel in 
in a 


medicine, the arts, music—indeed, 

line, even to developing athletes for the 1960 

Olympics. "asia 
It is clear that Russia has primarily em. 

barked on a program of scientific and 

nological expansion, and we know that her 


output of trained men and women ine. | 


gineering and science has surpassed that of 
the United States. Z 


These accomplishments are a cause i 


anxiety—for, not only does a large and com- 
petent corps of technical manpower ease 
Russia's military potential—it gives 
an economic tool which is becoming inereag. 
ingly important in diplomacy. “ 
Assistance to the undeveloped tes, 
helping them to share the benefits of mod. 
ern technology, raising their living stand. 
ards, these are fundamental parts of the 


American foreign policy, the old point 4 


program. They also are a part of the So- 


viet’s foreign policy. And, with the aid of 
their technical personnel, their teacher, 


their scientists, engineers, and ! 
they are actively assisting some of these 
neutral countries. 

The psychological effect on the peoples of 
those countries is great, and it will bea 
most important factor in our own future, 

Let me go back to early in May 1956 when 
I told my colleagues: “The Western World 


is in a new grave kind of danger. The West 


has been threatened by military and politi- 
cal domination from the East, but never be 
fore has it faced the loss of its leadership in 
science and technology. 4, 
“Today, that leadership is in greatest 
jeopardy. In fact, it will certainly be lost 
unless we find new ways to meet the new 
and dangerous challenge coming from the 
Soviet Union. reg 
“Today's struggle is no mere military 
struggle, limited to the fields of Europe a 
Asia Minor. This is a military, poli , €CO 
nomical, and technological race between t 


giants of the entire world—the United States — 


and the Soviet Union. . 
“The key to that race is supremacy in 
scientists and technological manpower.” ~ 


I made this statement when I introduced 


the Holland bill that would provide. scholar- 
ships for future engineers, scientists, and 
physicists; assume adequate salaries ff 
teachers of mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and related subjects in our 








schools and colleges; and grant subsidies — 
for the engineering schools, enabling them — 
to enlarge their graduate school and rch 





departments and further the ed 
those most talented so that they 
come Doctors of Science. 

The deans of the 150 accredited engines 
















preliminary hearings , 

year, and I appeared and stated: 

“Upon authentic information I 1 
from newsmen, who have 
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country in the development of scientific 
er. ‘ 
mane newsmen further that 
‘schools and colleges—not jet planes—not 
H-bombs—are the greatest Russian latent 
t to America and the West.’ 
“Records show that the Soviets graduated 
and one-half times as Many engineers 
and scientists as we did in 1956, and they 
pave more than double that number of sci- 
ence students this year, 1957, than we do.” 

I went on, at that hearing, and gave the 
committee the information on. the Russian 
schools, which you are all familiar with by 
now. I pointed out at that time, March 
1957, that Russian students, graduating from 
the 10th grade in 1955 had completed 5 years 
of physics, 4 years of chemistry, 6 years of 
foreign languages, and 5 years of math 
above the arithmetic level. 

In November, 8 months later—and 6 weeks 
after sputnik—the President, in. his Okla- 
homa City speech, suggested that we have 
a nationwide testing of high school stu- 
dents: a program to stimulate good quality 
teaching of math and science; provide for 
more laboratory facilities, etc. And he also 
gave the first administration recognition of 
the educational program of the Soviet 
schools. 

I showed, at those hearings in March, that 
in Russia about 30 percent of the top grade 
high school graduates were given scholar- 
ships and were paid for going to college. 

Education along these lines, as we all 
know, make engineers, doctors, and men 
and women of science. It makes nuclear 
scientists—and it makes teachers of these 
subjects for high schools and colleges. This 
I pointed out in March 1957. 

I do not want to be critical or political, 
but the facts must be stated. The position 
we now find our Nation in was caused by 
men who refused to accept their responsi- 
bility of leadership. 

Some have blamed the public for their 
lack of interest in the sciences and their 
ridicule of the eggheads. The people of 
America, however, are not wholly to blame— 
for.they elect men and women to public 
office to act as leaders—and they expect them 
to lead. Instead, they were lulled into the 
feeling of false security. 

Right after sputnik I the President said: 
“So far as the satellite itself is concerned, 
that does not raise my apprehensions, not 
one iota.” 

Secfetary of Defense Wilson, now retired, 
stated: “Sputnik was a neat, scientific trick.” 

And, Secretary Dulles, on a visit to the 
United States, said: “The Soviet satellite 
launching was of probably doubtful military 
Value and would not change this country’s 
defensive position.” (We know how wrong 
he was.) ; 

At that time, apparently, these men did 
not realize—nor want to recognize—that 
time was of the essence. They seemed to be 
of the opinion that life ean be beautifui and 
they didn’t want to be a disturbing influence. 

We now know that the National Security 
Council had advance information on the 
launching of the first sputnik, but they felt, 
after a lengthy discussion, that it was not 

to inform the public in advance. 

What did they think the psychological 
on the people of the world would be— 
ordid they care? 

Sputnik II, or “muttnik” as we wisecracked 
about it, went into outer space. 

answer? 
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We harnessed the atom for power, for what, 
the Nautilus, a submarine, a weapon of war. 

Their first atomic-powered vessel was a 
peaceful icebreaker. 

Soviet propaganda continually paints the 
United States as warmongers while they are 
always for peaceful coexistence. Our dis- 
play of military might to the neutral world, 
unfortunately, gives them something to talk 
about. 

Washington at last woké up. The execu- 
tive branch, I mean. 

There was a hustle and a bustle. Dr. 
Killian, of MIT, came in to advise the Presi- 
dent; Mr. Holaday was appointed to advise 
Secretary of Defense McElroy, the National 
Science Foundation was asked to make a 
special report; the President's Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers was requested to 
turn in their report—there was plenty of 
action, lots of lights, always the cameras, 
and, as usual, the normal amount of con- 
fusion. 

Reports from the various committees and 
departments came in and were released for 
public consumption. : 

They said the solution was as follows: 

“Federal scholarships for those who had 
the ability, the aptitude, and the ambition 
to become scientists but lacked the finances. 

“Incentive plans to encourage students to 
go into graduate work and provide teachers, 
not only for the grade schools and high 
schools but to build our universities’ engi- 
neering faculties with the best teachers. 

“Provide adequate funds for the universi- 
ties to carry on research work to the fullest 
extent. 

“To pay salaries to our professors, doctors, 
and teachers in keeping with what they 
would earn in private employment, by hav- 
ing the Federal Government subsidize the 
difference in pay. 

“These plans would turn out the best in 
scientists, the best in teachers, the best in 
engineers.” , 

I could not help but feel a little pride 
when I read these recommendations, for they 
certainly were all contained in the Holland 
bill. 

I wired the President and asked that he 
and Dr. Killian review the legislation I in- 
troduced and which was already in the 
legislative mill awaiting action. That was 
in November. 

The President has since presented his 
solution to the problem—with his $1,800,- 
000,000 program for education. It is on a 
Federal-State basis, and it would take ap- 
proximately 2 to 3 years to go into effect: 
State legislatures must act upon it before it 
could be a working program. And, inci- 
dentally, where are the States to get the 
additional money? ‘ 

We have wasted too much time already, 
and 2 or 3 more years would be too late. ~ 

Only last Wednesday, Dr. A. R. Hibbs, 
chief of the research section of the jet pro- 
pulsion laboratory at California Institute of 
Technology, said: “I'm frightened. How 
much more time will the Russians give us?” 

“The Russians have missile rocket motors 
more than twice as powerful as anything we 
have. And even now—more than 4 months 
after Sputnik I—we still have no realistic 
program for the development of such motors. 

“The United States ‘Government planners’ 
had decided on 5 missile-development pro- 
grams in spite of the fact that our real mis- 
sile experts would be sorely taxed to success- 
fully carry out 1 or 2 of them.- 

“Only men who are completely unaware 
of the exacting requireménts of missile de- 
velopment, only men who.are technically in- 

t in the very fields most affected 


such absurd conclusions.” 


THis is rather an alarming picture, I know. ° 


cs 


isn’t a very pretty one to paint for you— 
but I believe an informed America is a 
strong America. 
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This session of Congress is indeed a most 
important one—in fact, Senator JoHNSTON 
advised his colleagues that they should work 
and act as though it might be the last one— 
and I am sure that you will find that the 
attitude of most of the Congressmen and 
Senators to be deeply concerned over the se- 
riousness of the situation. 

The President presented his budget, his 
suggestions, and his views. 

As Walter Lippmann said last Friday: 

“The substance of his proposals will al- 
most certainly produce a sense of disappoint- 
ment and frustration. 

“The country was expecting—and was 
ready—for a large expanding national ef- 
fort. What the President has provosed is— 
a narrow concentration on specialized weap- 
ons and a cofitraction in almost every other 
field of national activity. 

“The program says—in effect—if only we 
can catch up with the Russians in missiles, 
all will be well and we can retreat almost 
everywhere else along the line. 

“The President will find that the country 
cannot be rallied successfully to a program 
of this character. It wanted a program of 
national revival * * * it was offered a pro- 
gram for contraction. | 

“The country would support a big, bold 
program—like the Marshall plan, for exam- 
ple—but it was offered a small and timid 
program, one which regards the United States 
as being too poor to build schoolhouses or 
to develop new water resources in the arid 
lands of the West. 

“Once it was certain that there would be 
no opposition to getting more money for 
missiles—the crucial point was what this 
Nation was going to do about education and 
research * * * for that is where we are most 
deeply challenged. 

“In this proposed plan, the educational 
proposals are a pitiably inadequate response, 
and the abandonment of the school con- 
struction bill an inexcusable retreat from re- 
sponsibility. 

“There is every prospect, therefore, that 
in this Congress leadership will come not 
from the White House, but from the senior 
Democratic leaders who have always sup- 
ported national defense and watched out for 
the Nation’s welfare.” 





The Fabulous Mr. Boykin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
difficult task to attempt to describe the 
illustrious and much-beloved gentleman 
from Alabama’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict. One must know Frank BoykIn to 
appreciate him. But I think those who 
know Congressman Boykin will relish 
the description of the gentleman in an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Tallahassee Tribune, a fine weekly news- 
paper published in Tallassee, Ala., in the 
Fourth District. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial, written by Herve 
Charest, Jr., editor and publisher of the 





THere’Lt Never Be ANOTHER 
The announcement last week that Mobile’s 
Frank Boykin will stand for reelection for a 
13th consecutive term readily brings to mind 
Tennyson's brook. 
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Dean of the Alabama delegation, the 73- 
year-old Boyxrn still has more energy than 
the average high-school fullback. He is the 
closest thing to perpetual motion we have 
ever seen. 

We do not know if Franx will have opposi- 
tion this time and we have long since quit 
dabbling in Mobile’s politics, but we can 
say from long observation that the beaver- 
busy Borx1n is not only good for his district 
but has earned the title most of his col- 
leagues long ago bestowed on him, “Congress- 
man at Large from Alabama.” 

This is for sure; there’ll never be another 
FrRaNK BoykKIn. They threw away the mold 
when they made the man who forever 
proclaims “Everything’s made for love.” 
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Commemorative Stamp Honoring Early 
Polish Settlers at Jamestown in 1608 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, und2r 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE-:- 
oRD, I include the text of a letter which 
I wrote to the Post Office Department 
on January 9, suggesting that a special 
stamp be issued to commemorate the sig- 
nificant part played by Folish artisans 
in the founding of Jamestown and their 
work in establishing the first factory in 
the United States in 1608. 

I am also including the reply which 
I have received from the special assist- 
ant to the Postmaster General, explain- 
ing the Department’s position in taking 
adverse action on this request. 

I am sorry that the Department has 
found it impossible to issue such a spe- 
cial stamp, and I want to take this addi- 
tional way to help call attention to the 
significant contribution made by the 
Polish artisans in the founding of our 
country. 

The letters follow: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
January 9, 1958. 
Hon. Roy WALTER, 

Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WALTER: I am enclosing herewith 
a copy of an article entitled “Jamestown’s 
350th Anniversary Recalls Aid to Colony by 
Polish,” by Thomas E. Kissling which was in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 
31, 1957, by the Honorable JOHN LESINSKI. 

This article points up in a most interest- 
ing fashion, the significant part played by 
Polish artisans in the founding of Jamestown 
and their work in establishing the first fac- 
tory in the United States in 1608. 

It occurs to me that a special stamp com- 
memorating the part played by these early 
Polish settlers would not only be of interest 
historically and to philatelists, but would 


also make a very helpful and significant con- 


tribution today in the field of seecign rela- 
tions. 

I would like to suggest that such a stamp 
be issued at the earliest possible date and 
should appreciate hearing from you about 
this. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, 
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January 17, 1958. 
Hon. THomas S. GorDON, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign. Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMaN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of January 9 and the sugges- 
tion that a commemorative stamp be issued 
honoring the early Polish settlers and the 
part they played in the founding of James- 
town. 

The proposal that the establishment of 
industry in Jamestown in 1608 be recognized 
by a stamp has already been received and 
given the fullest consideration by the mem- 
bers of our Citizens Stamp Advisory Com- 
mittee. We can appreciate the value such a 
stamp, possibly embracing the part played by 
the Polish artisans, would contribute to the 
field of foreign relations but, unfortunately, 
we cannot accede to such a request. 

As you know, the Postmaster General’s 
Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee has been 
charged with considering the many hundreds 
of requests for new stamps received annually. 
This committee has been faced with the 
necessity of ‘selecting roughly a dozen out- 
standing subjects and has found it necessary 
to disapprove a stamp for Jamestown this 
year. 

A set of three stamps was released in 1907 
to mark the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Jamestown and in 1957 a stamp was 
issued jointly noting the International Naval 
Review and the Jamestown Festival. We feel 
this is ample recognition for the many con- 
tributions Jamestown has made, particularly 
in view of the fact that many events and 
personages have not yet been recognized on 
our postage stamps. 

I am sorry this reply must be unfavorable 
but I am certain you will understand the 
Department’s position in this instance. In- 
cidentally, you may find the enclosed booklet 
about our stamp program of interest. 

Cordially yours, 
L. ROHE WALTER, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General. ‘ 





Report on Mission to Europe Conducted 
by Hon. Emanuel Celler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


‘Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert a report on a mission to 
Europe conducted last November by the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Honorable Emanvet CEL- 
LER, Of New York. The report contains 
some noteworthy observations on the im- 
portant subject of confiscation of pri- 
vate property, expropriation, and the 
protection of private investments and 
property throughout the world. 

The report follows: 

While on a European mission in November 
1957, Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, visited West Germany. 
The Congressman investigated installations 
producing atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, and studied problems of refugees and 
expellees from Iron Curtain countries, 


During an 11-day tour of West Germany, 
Mr. CzLLErR participated in a press confer- 





_ proposal which was first presented t 


January 2 


ence which took place at the | 
Frankfurt, on November 21. The a3 
man read two statements to the one 


on West Germany democracy, praising Weg, _ 

Germany for its program of restitution for 

Jewish and Christian victims of Nazi 2 

eution, and the other advocating an a : 

national treaty to safeguard foreign jn, 
Members of the German press oven a 

great interest in Mr. Cunatre 6 

There was general agreement that Mr, = 

LER’s call for support of a world Magna 

for the protection of private foreign 

ments lent further stature to his ] 

and statesmanship. During the d 

period the press was particularly 

with Congressman CELLER’s ability to 

plain the particulars of the secprenail inter. 

national convention code. 

During the conference, Congressman Ca. 
ter referred to West Germany’s “Cadillac 
prosperity” and said: “I’ve never seen g 
country develop as quickly and efficiently in 
so short a time as West Germany. It’s the 
result of a great deal of hard work and in. 
dustry, plus American economic aid which 
totaled $5 billion.” The Congressman 
lauded the country’s economic and a 
trial recovery. 

Mr. CELLER also praised West 
program of restitution payments to Jews 
and Christian victims of “Nazi sadism.” “All 
this is called ‘wiedergutmachung,’” he 
“This is perhaps the first time in history,” 
declared the Congressman, “that any govern- 
ment voluntarily has undertaken to provide 
compensation for the crimes of a 
regime.” He pointed out that this is the 
first time in the history of the persecution 
of Jews, which has gone on for centuries, 
that Jews have been compensated for wae 
done them. 


With respect to his statement concerning 
an international treaty for the protection 
of private foreign investments, Congressman 
CELLER called attention to the recent es 
spreading actions involving seizures of 
vate property interests: He cited seizure: 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., expropriation of 
the United Fruit Co. by the Gua an 
Government, Egypt’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal, confiscations of foreign properties! 
the Argentine Government, the failure 
Indonesia to honor her contractual 
tions with the Netherlands, and others. 

In the face of this growing and 
problem, Mr. CeLLer emphasized the 
sity to protect and make secure private! 
tal investments in foreign countriés af 
confiscation, seizure and nation 
He pointed to the only constructive and pl 
tical solution to this vexing problem i= 



























































































recent International Industrial Devé 
ment Conference in San Francisco—a 
Magna Carta or international in f 
treaty which is the brain child of Mr. 
mann J. Abs, director of the Deutche! 
and Credit Institute for Reconstrud 
Frankfurt. Mr. Abs’ Magna Carta ¥ 
ported by the press as “the first co 
proposal” to come out of the San 
conference. 


The Congressman strongly urged 
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Mr. Cetter told the 


gathering it 


would be a great achievement if West Ger- 


many could blaze the trail in establishing 
such a world mst Carta under the leader- 
Mr. A 

a perme paper, the Boersenzeitung, 
reported that during the press discussion, 
Mr. CELLER expressed the opinion that if 
such a world Magna Carta had been in exist- 
ence during World War II the United States 
probably would not have confiscated German 
property. This paper also suggests that with 
the convening of the next Congress in Janu- 
ary the administration will submit a new 
plan concerning the return of seized property. 

Another German paper, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, reporting on the Magna 
Carta, said Mr. CELLER admitted that at pres- 
ent there are bilateral agreements between 
nations which do safeguard foreign invest- 
ments to a certain extent, but that such 
agreements are more often than 
observed. The International Court of Arbi- 
tration provided for in the Magna Carta, said 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, would have juris- 
diction to decide violations in . individual 
cases and impose sanctions. If a member 
is declared guilty, continues the Zeitung, 
other member nations are committed to re- 
fuse new private or public credits, and 
thereby they can set up a kind of financial 
blockade against the guilty country. 

The Zeitung also points out that Con- 

an CELLER called it absurd for the 
United States on one hand to grant the 
Federal Republic of Germany $5 billion in 
economic aid and on the other hand retain 
German property. 

The Frankfurt Neue Presse also discussed 

the Abs’ Magna Carta, suggested by Con- 

an CELLER as a solution to the present 
unsettled condition affecting private foreign 
investments. 

During the press meeting, Congressman 
CELLER was asked whether the United States 
will in the future grant the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany economic aid. ‘The Neue 
Presse states that the Congressman replied 
dué to the favorable economic situation in 
Western Germany this would hardly be the 
case. On the other hand, says the Neue 
Presse, Mr. CELLER declared there are at 
work within the American economy strong 
efforts with the aim to place more private 
capital at the disposal of the German econ- 
omy than has been done up to now. But 
independent thereof, the American Govern- 
ment of course will continue to grant mili- 
tary aid. 

Appended hereto are copies of Congress- 
Man CELLER’s two statements made at the 
Frankfurt press conference as follows: (1) 
West German Democracy, and (2) Interna- 
ae” to Safeguard Foreign Invested 


agen Since November 21 when Congress- 
CELLER appeared before the press in 
Frankfurt, the free world has been shocked 
by the further flagrant violations and utter 
for the sanctity of private prop- 

erty exhibited by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment in confiscating Dutch private interests. 
This latest case of arbitrary seizure of pri- 
vate foreign investments points up still 
further the desperate need for establishing 
&8 international convention code or treaty 
for protection of private property rights. 
Con CELLER’s release, 


‘to the press with the announcement of In- 
donesia’s — action involving Dutch 
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Communist representative. I am informed 
that one neo-Nazi party was outlawed by the 
Supreme Court of Germany on the ground 
that it was not a political party but a 
criminal conspiracy engineered from Soviet 
Russia. There is a fringe of Naziphile groups 
which barely stay within the law but they 
are small in numbers and fail to attract the 
5 percent of the vote that is required for 
representation in the Bundestag. 

To me, this means that the German peo- 
ple have been progressively repudiating nazi- 
ism and have identified themselves with the 
democracies of the free world. On several 
occasions millions of the German people by 
secret ballot have chosen to ignore the re- 
actionaries of the right and the reaction- 
aries of the left, and voted into office 
genuinely democratic parties such as the 
Christian Democratic Union, the Social Dem- 
ocrats, and the Free Democrats. This ad- 
vance toward democracy has been greatly 
encouraged by the leadership of Chancellor 
Adenauer and his cabinet. 

A second startling and yet paramount fact 
is West Germany’s program of restitution to 
neighborhood of $800 million. To the Con- 
clusion of a treaty at Luxembourg whereby 
West Germany agrees to pay over a period 
of years to the Israeli Government in the 
neighborhood of $800 million. To the con- 
ference of Jewish Matcrial Claims against 
Germany, West Germany agrees to pay $107 
million and to hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish and Christian victims of Nazi sadism 
there is to be paid an estimated total of al- 
most $10 billion. All this is called Wieder- 
gutmachung. It is indeed a unique fact 
in human history. With the exception per- 
haps of the restoration of personal private 
property, the German Government was 
under no obligation under international law 
to make these payments. This is perhaps 
the first time in history that any govern- 
ment voluntarily has undertaken to provide 
compensation for the crimes of a previous 
regime. This is the first time in the history 
of persecution of Jews, which has gone on for 
centuries, that Jews have been compensated 
for wrongs done them. Heretofore, their 
only compensation was that fate decreed 
that they shall stand at the graves of their 
tormentors. 

It.is significant that the implementation. 
of this program of Wiedergutmachung by 
heavy financial commitments was developed 
precisely on the eve of a national election. 
Thus, the Adenauer government started this 
program with the confidence that the Ger- 
man people themselves wanted it and were 
willing to be taxed heavily for it. 

This recent gesture has not received the 
publicity is deserved. Wiedergutmachung is 
hardly known in the United States, and 
even in Germany it has probably slipped 
from memory more quickly than is war- 
ranted. Of course, the atrocities of Hitler 
and his henchmen cannot be wiped out in 
terms of money. . These settlements do not 
atone for murders and tortures committed by 
the Nazis. Yet the settlements do have a 
great moral significance in acknowledging 
responsibility. It is significant also that- 
when the Bundestag passed the bill unani- 
mously its members stood for a minute in 
silent prayer to the memory of those 
slaughtered in the name of Germany. 
INTERNATIONAL TREATY To SaFEGUARD FoREIGN 

INVESTED CAPITAL 


_ Last December I was in Mexico City and 
saw on one of its famous boulevards an im- 
posing monument which-was erected to com- 
memorate Mexico’s nationalization of its oil 
industry. Many of the oil refineries and pro- 
ducing com had been owned and built 
up by the investment of capital, primarily of 
American nationals. This industry in toto 
had been appropriated and nationalized by 
the Mexican Government without such as “hy 
your leave.” There have been numerous 
similar instances of confiscation and nation- 
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alization without just compensation by other 
governments of industrial entities and con- 
eerns owned and financed through foreign 
invested capital. Among recent violations 
of such foreign private rights was the na- 
tionalization of properties of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. by Iran, expropriation of the 
properties of the United Fruit Co. by 
Guatemala, the seizure of the Suez Canal by 
Egypt, the forceful transfer of banks and in- 
surance companies owned by British and 
French nationals to Egyptian ownership, the 
action of the newly formed Indonesian Gov- 
ernment in refusal to recognize its con- 
tractual obligations to its former mother 
country the Netherlands, and the confisca- 
tion by the Argentine Government of various 
foreign enterprises. 

Such artificial restraints and arbitrary ac- 
tion impede the proper flow of international 
private capital, exports and investments, and 
oft-times prevent and impede the flow of 
capital so essential for the development of 
underprivileged nations. Unless there is a 
free flow of private capital to such coun- 
tries, the state must move in to supply the 
essential capital. In other words, the eco- 
nomic and financial vacuum must be filled. 
Either it is filled by private capital or by 
state-controlled political capital. If by the 
latter, then the private enterprise system 
goes aglimmering. We of the western democ- 
racies prize highiy the system of privaie 
initiative and enterprise. We must, there- 
fore, protect and make secure private capital 
investments in foreign lands. There must 
be protection against artificial and un- 
natural restraints and investment dangers 
like confiscations, seizures and nationaliza- 
tions without just and honorable compensa- 
tion. 

This can be done by setting up an inter- 
national society or community whereby its 
member nations subscribe to a sort of finan- 
cial Magna Carta. This scheme was outlined 
at San Francisco by Dr. Hermann J. Abs, di- 
rector of the Deutsche Bank of Frankfurt, and 
personal adviser to Germany’s Economic 
Minister Ludwig Erhard. This international 
convention would be bolstered by an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration which would 
establish effective and enforceable rules of 
law for the securing of private foreign invest- 
ment.. These rules would afford protection to 
the investors and to the recipient nations 
alike. While it is true that at the present 
time there may be bilateral treaties between 
some nations offering a modicum of such 
protection, I regret to state that these 
treaties are more often honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

This International Court of Arbitration 
would determine whether cases brought be- 
fore it involve violation of the principles of 
this Magna Carta. If a nation is found 
guilty, sanctions could be imposed by the 
court in the following way: Member coun- 
tries would be under obligation to refuse any 
new private or public loans or credits to be 
granted to the country in default. In other 
words, there would be an obligation by the 
other countries signatory to the Magna Carta 
to offer a sort of financial blockade to the 
offending country. 


It strikes me that the establishment of 
such a compact or Magna Carta would be a 
great step forward in the development of 
world trade and the safeguarding of all coun- 
tries vitally interested in world trade and 
peace. It would indeed be a great achieve- 
ment if West Germany could blaze a trail 
to the creation of such a Magna Carta under 
the leadership of Dr. Hermann Abs and Eco- 
nomics Minister Erhard. 


— 


STATEMENT IssUED BY REPRESENTATIVE EMAN=- 
VEL CELLER IN CHICAGO ON D<ZCEMBER 9, 
Priok TO RETURNING TO NEw YORK—GoOv- 
ERNMENT BY CONFISCATION 
The law of the jungle apparently prevails 

in Indonesia. Dutch national banks and 
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business operations have been expropriated 
‘without notice. Dutch factories havé been 
seized. Dutchmen are deported. Wild men 
bent upon revenge seem to be masters. The 
excuse is that the Dutch will not cede to 
Indonesia that which racially, geographi- 
cally, culturally, linguistically was never part 
of Indonesia, namely, West New Guinea. 
The Dutch are sound in their position of 
refusal but are suffering intolerable con- 
fiscation, extortion and blackmail. Our rep- 
resentative at the United Nations should 
caution Sukarno at Jakarta that we view 
with dismay these strongarm tactics. 

It also points up the need for some inter- 
national treaty or Magna Carta whereby sig- 
natory nations would pledge the sacredness 
and protection of foreign invested capital. 
Such a plan was offered by Hermann J. Abs 
of the Deutsche Bank and was well received 
at the recent economic conference at San 
Francisco. 

Any nation signatory or nonsignatory to 
the Magna Carta which is guilty of seizure 
and confiscation of private invested capital 
without just cause and without fair and 
reasonable compensation would be treated 
by signatory nations as a pariah and would 
be deprived thereafter of all economic aid, 
grants or loans. In other words, the offend- 
ing nation would be treated to a measure of 
financial blockade. Such threat of punish- 
ment would prevent the type of confiscation 
Wwe are now witnessing in Indonesia. It 
might have prevented the seizure of the 
Suez Canal, the seizure and nationalization 
of American oil companies in Mexico and 
the recent seizure of Italian and Swiss prop- 
erties in Argentina. 

Such a magna carta would be a great boon 
to underdeveloped nations. It would en- 
courage investment of private capital in 
countries that are prosperous in land but 
suffer penury and want. 





The Passing of the Gentleman From 
Rome—Alabama Shares Georgia’s Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the Members of this body were as 
shocked as I by the tragic and untimely 
passing of our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Henderson L. Lanham, of 
Georgia, in November. A Member of this 
House for 11 years, Congressman Lanham 
was highly respected for his grasp of 
legislative proceedings and deeply loved 
by all those who knew him. 

I am sure many of you consider the 
death of Henderson Lanham as a per- 
sonal loss, as I most assuredly do. Con- 
gressman Lanham and I had occasion 
to work together several times, including 
-our joint efforts to secure development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River, which flows 
from the Seventh Georgia District— 
which Congressman Lanham represent- 
ed so diligently—through the Fourth 
Alabama District—which I am privileged 
to represent—in its course toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. The people of the Coosa 
Valley, as well as the entire State of Ala- 
bama, will feel the vacuum created by 
the passing of our colleague from Rome, 
Ga. 
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May I respectfully add my sincere 
sympathy and condolences to the be- 
reaved family of the late Henderson 
Lovelace Lanham. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have 
inserted an editorial which appeared 
November 13, 1957, in the Anniston 
(Ala.) Star, and one which appeared in 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star of November 
13, 1957] 


Rome’s Loss Is SHARED © 


The Anniston area lost a tried and true 
friend when Congressman Henderson L. Lan- 
ham, 69, was killed in a train-automobile 
collision Sunday at a crossing in Rome, 
Ga., where he had lived all his life. 

In the period from 1918 to 1946, he had 
served in various public offices of a more 
or less local nature. He was at different 
times chairman of the city board of educa- 
tion in Rome, Floyd County representative 
in the Georgia General Assembly, and solici- 
tor-general of the Rome judicial circuit. 

But with his election to the Congress in 
1946, he was able to make his influence felt 
beyond Georgia’s boundaries, and it was the 
very good fortune of the people of this part 
of Alabama that his constituents saw fit to 
keep him in the House of Representatives 
for the remainder of his life. 

For he was effective not only in routine 
congressional duties, but also as an advocate 
of worthwhile legislation of a regional and 
national character. 

He took his place in the forefront of the 
100-year fight to harness the Coosa River for 
electric power, flood control, recreational ad- 
vantages, industrial and agricultural water 
supply, and the relatively cheap water trans- 
portation that he recognized as feasible all 
the way from his native city through north- 
east Alabama and on to Montgomery and 
Mobile. 

At long last, there is the prospect of cash- 
ing in within the foreseeable future on some 
of, the Coosa’s vast potentialities, amd to the 
late Congressman Lanham is due a large 
share of the credit for what’s been accom- 
plished. 

Let it also be said to his everlasting credit 
that he never permitted himself to be count- 
ed among those ill-advised Congressmen who 
in the. last decade have embraced at various 
times the notion that national security could 
be bought as a counter bargain. Represent- 
ative Lanham fought tirelessly for appropria- 
tions adequate to the needs and responsibil- 
ities of our Military Establishment. 

It is true that Georgia’s Seventh Congres- 
sional District is separated from Alabama’s 
Fourth and Fifth by a State boundary, but 
this never was a barrier to full cooperation 
on the part of Congressmen Lanham, Rob- 
erts, and Rains in the interest of Coosa 
Valley progress. 

In a very real sense, northeast Alabama 
shares northwest Georgia’s loss in the tragic 


. accident Sunday that claimed Representative 


Lanham’s life. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution] 
A VALUABLE PusBLIC SERVANT Lost 


Eleven years ago a stately, scholarly 
Rome lawyer, Henderson Lanham, left the 
home and the rose garden which was his 
hobby and went to Washington as represent 
ative from Georgia’s Seventh District. 

To earn that right he had defeated an 
able man, Malcolm Tarver, of Dalton. 

Judge Lanham gave his district no rea- 
son to regret the trust it had placed in him. 
He established himself as a legislator of dili- 

gence, intelligence, integrity and independ- 


He asked no favors, he dodged no issues, he 
rarely missed a rolicall. 





January 2: 
He was loyal to.party, yet he could and. 
partisan : 






did rise above the and the i: 
to vote on a measure according to what he — 
considered the national interest. a 

The seventh district elected him to 
gress six times. The House rewarded me 
with worthy committee appointments. . a 

This year he became the second Georgian—. 
Senator George was the other—to receive the - 
American Vocational Association’s distin. 
guished service citation. In 51 years only ¢ 
Americans have been so honored. 

Henderson Lanham had earned such re. 
spect in the district that younger men e 
the seat in Congress and making exp xploratory 
remarks always have prefaced them with: “it 
Judge Janham decides not to run.” 

Judge Lanham will not be a candidate tor ; 
Congress in 1958. He died Sunday af cond 
victim of a railroad crossing accident. < 

Georgians are grieved at the passing of this 
man who was appreciated and respected by 
his constituents and loved by those war: 
knew him intimately. 

The mourning goes well beyond the oud: 
fines of a congressional district and a State, 

The Nation has lost a public servant for 
whom the motivation was the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 







































Tax Relief for Small-Business Men Urged 
by. National Federation of “a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. ; 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr 
Speaker, I think we will all agree that 
the backbone of the American economy 
is the small-business man. 
small business and the result will ly 
be a controlled economy and dictator 
ship. The proof of this is plain in the 
history of a number of other countries 
which has been written in this q 

Mr. Speaker, in saying this I 
am reiterating remarks I have 
many time before to this House. 
‘ It-is a certainty, I think, that sooner 
‘or later our economy will reach a. “i 
level. When that time arrives the'small- — 
business man must be in a position  — 
make his full contribution to the develop 
ment and growth of our economic § 
tem. A wise government, too, will 
it that small business makes the ( 
contribution of which it is capabie! 
this cold-war period in which wed 
ourselves. 

There are a number of steps 
should be taken now to make all b 






























































fair share of defense contracts. 
not the case now. The concent 
95 percent of Federal research 
a few big firms, as is the case at F 
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dump in business activity gives great 
urgency to providing tax relief for small 
ess to insure expanded productivity 


portunity. 
eoure are two points that I would like 


to make here. 
General Eisenhower promised tax 
relief. Despite this, taxes have not been 
_ the President indicates the 
pudget will not be balanced and he has 
asked for an increase in the national 
t. 
oe a speech at Manchester, N. H., in 
1952 General Eisenhower said “What- 
ever I can do to further the cause of 
small business and provide a diversified 
industry in all small business, I shall do.” 
Yet in 1957 small-business bankruptcies 
reached a postwar record total. 

I joined with Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT 
in offering in the 84th Congress a bill, 
H. R. 9514, to establish corporate in- 
come-tax rates of 22 percent normal tax 
and 31 percent surtax to assist small 
business. Under the provisions of this 
legislation, the current rate on normal 
corporate income would be reduced from 
30 percent on net earnings to 22 percent. 
The present rate of 22 percent on profits 
in excess of $25,000, would be increased 
to 31 percent. This bill was designed to 
protect the small-business man and to 
preserve the traditional American free- 
enterprise system which is in danger of 
succumbing to the growth of giant mo- 
nopolies. 

On the opening day of the 85th Con- 
gress I again offered this measure as 
H. R. 8, and I have hopes that it will be 
acted on soon. 

Iam very happy to be able to say that 
in a nationwide poll on this legislation 
conducted by the National Federation of 
Independent Business the vote was 84 
percent in favor of it, 12 percent against, 
and 4 percent not voting among a mem- 
bership of more than 100,000 small-busi- 
ness men. 

Mr. Speaker, I include here the testi- 
mony given by Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on Jan- 
uary 7, 1958. It is, I believe, a fine state- 
ment and I commend it to my colleagues. 

-The statement follows: 


. BEerorE THE COMMITTEE 


with my statement I want to my 
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and all I can say and pray is, “God rest his 
soul.” 

Also, Mr. Chairman, it is our honest belief 
that in the person of Con n WILBUR 
Mitts we have a chairman who will be sym- 
pathetic to the just pleas of tax relief for 
small business. 

We fully realize the magnitude of the prop- 
osition before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and we do not intend to bore the 
committee with a lengthy statement as we 
are attaching to this statement a supple- 
mental one which will give the committee 
the expressed vote of our entire nationwide 
membership, all independent business and 
professional men, on tax-relief problems for 
small business in the corporate structure, 
copartnerships and the self-employed, and 
all subsequent subject matters for the 
needed tax relief for small business. 

Bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, the nation- 
wide poll of our membership is made to tne 
grassroots of our Nation and I am sure that 
the committee will pay heed and give due 
consideration to the tax problems facing 
this great segment of our economy. 

The economic condition facing our Nation 
now is no different than it was in 1956. We 
cite this in view of the pledges made by the 
respective political parties in their platform 
pledges, in which they said: 

Democrats: “To tax relief for all small and 


.independent businesses by fair and equita- 


ble adjustments in Federal taxation which 
will encourage business expansion and to ap- 
ply to the principle of graduated taxation 
realistically to such corporate income. 
There should be an option to spread Federal 
estate taxes over a period of years when an 
estate consists principally of the equity cap- 
ital of a closely held small business.” 

Republicans: “Certain tax reductions as 
budgetary requirements permit.” 

Then again, it’ is well to review the rec- 
ommendations made by the President’s Cab- 
inent Committee; on Small Business: 

1. That the taxes imposed on business cor- 
porations be modified by reducing the tax 
tate from 30 to 20 percent on incomes up to 
$25,000. 

2. That businesses be given the right to 
utilize, for purchases of used property not 
exceeding $50,000 in any one year, the for- 
mulas of accelerated depreciation that were 
made available to purchasers of new prop- 
erty by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

3. That corporations with, say, 10 or fewer 
stockholders be given the option of being 
taxed as if they were partnerships. 

4. That the taxpayer be given the opticn 
of paying the estate tax over a period of up to 
10 years in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely held busi- 
ness concerns. 

Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying that 
smali business, during the recent presiden- 
tial campaign looked upon these pledges as 
an obligation—and that the obligation would 
be carried out. Apparently others, outside 
the small-business structure felt the same 
way, as it was remarked to me after presi- 
dential election, right here on Capitol Hill, 
from some outstanding members of the press 
“the only one who won in the election was 
small business.” : 

Well, of course, we felt then, as we feel 
now, that our fight for necessary tax relief 
in behalf of small business was not in vain, 
and that such tax relief would be forth- 
coming. 


them over during any recession period, 
which, sooner.or later, will come in our eco- 
nomic structure. ° 
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tional laws, and we do not believe that there 
would be any real discrimination or class 
legislation to give at this most important 
time, the needed tax relief—long overdue— 
for smali business of this Nation. 

Your committee is well manned with com- 
petent staff members fully acquainted with 
the tax problems and it’s our hope that our 
supplemental statement will be carefully 
scrutinized and analyzed, and that the neces- 
sary recommendations wili be forthcoming— 
and I repeat—for long overdue tax relief for 
small business, and at the same time, that 
some necessary tax relief will be given for 
the self-employed. 

During World War I the theme song was 
Keep the Home Fires Burning and we be- 
lieve this theme song is very much in order 
today as it relates to small business by giv- 
ing the necessary tax relief, which will keep 
the home fires burning in our overall na- 
tionwide economic structure. 

I request that our supplemental statement 
be made a part of my complete testimony. 





SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. 
Burcer BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON. WAYS 
AND MEANS, JANUARY 7, 1958 


In our mandate No. 225 (October 1956) 
we asked our members “‘Are you for or against 
Congress making small-business tax cuts the 
No. 1 objective for 1957?” Some 78 percent 
of them answered in the affirmative. 

In our, mandate No. 226 (December 1956) 
we asked them, “Are you for or against 
action by Congress to permit individuals and 
businessmen to spread payment of inheri- 
tance taxes over a period of 10 years, if 
desired?” Some 80 percent voted for this 
action. 

In our mandate No. 226 we asked them 
also “Are you for or against action by Con- 
gress to reduce tax rates from 30 percent to 
20 percent on the first $25,000 of business 
income?” Some 91 percent of them, in- 
corporated firms as well as individual pro- 
prietorships and partnerships, shouted a re- 
sounding “Yes.” 

And here are a few echoes: in mandate 
No. 227, a 71 percent vote for a proposed 
$50,000 maximum chargeoff yearly for expan- 
sions and improvements. In mandate No. 
229, an 84 percent vote for a bill to permit 
deduction from taxable income the first 
$1,000 spent for expansions or improvements. 
In mandate No. 229, an 85 percent vote for 
a bill to permit installment payment on busi- 
ness estate taxes. In mandate No. 229, a 78- 
percent vote for a bill to permit unin- 
corporated business proprietors tax exemp- 
tions for personal pension plans. In mandate 
No. 231, a 57 percent vote for a proposal to 
let independents decide if they want to pay 
taxes at corporation or partnership rates. 
In mandate No. 233, a 69 percent vote for a 
bill to permit independent businessmen to 
average their income for computation of tax 
payments. 

This reaction is not surprising. Our close 
contacts with independents through our over 
100 full-time field representatives who talk 
with upwards of 1,000 business and profes- 
sional men daily in all lines of endeavor and 
in .all parts of the Nation show us clearly 
that a wave of rebellion has been welling 
up against high tax rates. 

This isn’t strange. Our nationwide grass- 
roots contacts show most businessmen would 
agree with the federation member who wrote 
recently: 

“It is my opinion that the point of dimin- 
ishing returns has already been reached, as 
far as taxes are concerned. High taxes have 
eliminated the possibility of any appreciable 
reward, with the result that many are liqui- 
dating their businesses while others are trim- 
ming down their operations to get in shape 
so that they can liquidate with a minimum 
of loss.” 

Against this background, consider the 
hopes stirred up last year in tax-cut and 
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tax-revision pledges. Then think of the 
sentiment which must be loose because these 
people now hear that the tax-cut program 
can’t be followed because of needs for Gov- 
ernment spending, when they have every 
reason to feel, sputnik notwithstanding, that, 
with some small exceptions, the administra- 
tion and Congressmen must have foreseen 
the shape of spending to come before they 
went down the line for tax-reduction prom- 
ises; that taxes can’t be cut because this 
might unbalance the budget—this after the 
admiuistration has recommended, and Con- 
gress has largely concurred in, multi-billion- 
dollar expenditures for farmers, veterans, for- 
eign aid, etc., all of which in themselves tip 
the scales toward the red-ink area. 

The President himself made a solid point 
in this direction a few months ago, entirely 
wthout intention. Talking about a move to 
reduce foreign-aid funds, he said: “To crip- 
ple our program for mutual security in the 
false name of ‘economy’ can mean nothing 
less than weakening our Nation. To try to 
save money at the risk of such damage is 
neither conservative nor constructive. It is 
reckless.”’ 

We submit it is equally reckless for the 
administration and Congress for the sake of 
economy to deny smaller firms the nickel 
and dime tax cuts they badly need, while 
Government continues pouring billions into 
programs to help others inside and outside 
our country. Talk about strengthening the 
free world. How about strengthening the in- 
dependent business backbone of the coun- 
try on which the free world is leaning? 

And that smaller corporation tax rates 
can’t be cut as promised because this would 
“discriminate against unincorporated firms,” 
when they have been teld already that Con- 
gress may well not be able to reduce taxes 
on unincorporated firms without at the same 
time reducing rates for all individuals, which 
it is said could be an impossibility. 

Certainly the record will show that we 
have worked consistently and energetically 
for tax revision and reduction favoring un- 
incorporated firms. Because we reflect the 
desires of our membership, and because a 
goodly share of our members used the un- 
incorporated business form, we could do no 
less. We do think that they should be 
favored with enactment of legislatiton such 
as by Representatives JENKINS and KEOGH 
and by Senator SparKMAN, which would aid 
them in building their own pension and re- 
tirement programs, and by legislation which 
would permit them to build badly needed 
rainy day reserves, and by measures that 
would cut through tax red-tape and uncer- 
tainty. But we do not think that they 
should be used, consciously or unconsciously, 
as a tool to confuse the situation and deny 
tax cuts for all small businessmen. 

Now in view of all this, there would seem 
to be every good reason for our members, 
and other independents, to suspect that at 
least an effort has been made to lead them 
down the primrose path. ‘ 

But, while this. evil suspicion is lurking 
hardly hidden, they—and we—are still cock- 
eyed optimists enough to believe that shown 
the light forcibly enough, Congress will make 
good on its tax reduction and revision prom- 
ises. 
Why? 

Because we know that you know these re- 
visions are absolutely necessary. Years of 
study by the administrative and legislative 
branches show it’s necessary. There’s hardly 


‘more reason for us to explain to you the 


whys and wherefores than for us to ex- 
plain to you that the sun rises in the morn- 
ing and sets in the evening. 

For instance, the Senate Small Business 
Committee commented as follows in its 7th 
annual report, published in January of last 
year “small business requires immediate and 
meaningful assistance (in the area of tax 
reduction). All of the established barome- 
ters indicate that the smaller, independent 
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firms, the hard core of our free enterprise 
system and our basic safeguard against mo- 
nopoly and concentration of economic power, 
are indeed in a most precarious position. 
Your committee believes that the Nation 
cannot afford not to assist small firms by 
lessening the impact of high business taxes.” 

And then, the chairman of that commit- 
tee told the Senate Finance Committee, in 
March “I am not being overdramatic when I 
say that the entire free-enterprise system 
of the United States is threatened if the Con- 
gress does not take prompt action to revitalize 
the smaller segments of our economy and re- 
move from them the stultifying burden of 
present high personal and corporate tax 
rates.” 

Because we can’t believe that you would 
deliberately stir up such hopes for tax relief 
among those who’ve lived for years on a star- 
vation diet for unfulfilled promises, with no 
firm intention of making good. After all, 
other considerations aside, the honor of our 
political system and of members of both par- 
ties is also at stake. 
confidence in our Congress goes down the 
drain. 

You know, we can’t afford to ignore the 
warning signs posted in the book The Coming 
Ceasars in America, reviewed recently in 
U. S. News & World Report. Certainly any- 
thing that undermines confidence in Con- 
gress fs something that promotes the trend 
away from liberty and freedom spotlighted 
in that book. It would be too bad for those 
in Congress to be responsible for this them- 
selves. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, we’ve read and 
heard a lot about the alleged Cadillac crusade. 
Despite all this, we've seen that crusade come 
across on promises it could handle without 
assistance by Congress. We would suppose 
that those who criticize the Cadillac gentry 
themselves drive model T’s. 

Whether this is so, or whatever kind of a 
crusade they mount, we would like to see 
them get into gear and produce some action 
on the promises which Congress must han- 
dle, and first among these to come across with 
the tax reductions and revisions which the 
parties made to independents in 1956. 





Opposition to Proposal for Combining the 
Veterans’ Administration With the 
Social Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF” OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a petition containing 
222 signatures. This petition read as 
follows: 

Hon. Jounw E. HENDERSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The undersigned petitioners re- 
spectfully direct your attention to the move- 
ment for combining the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with the Social Security Administra- 


. tion and wish to go on record opposing it. 


Please use your influence to defeat such leg- 
islation which would be distinctly unfair to 
veterans. 


I was impressed by the petition for 


counties of my 15th Congressional Dis- 


Heaven help us if more | 





January 21 


trict. The names of the mayors of gey. 
eral of the villages were on the petition 
as well as the sheriff of the county, leag. _ 
ing merchants, farmers, laborers, ang 
businessmen, A 
I do not regard this as the petition of 
@ pressure group or an organization with 
narrowly selfish interests. Rather, Ire. - 
gard it as a spontaneous reaction to the 
current discussions in many quarters 
which have as their goal the dismantling 
of existing veterans’ programs. Aj. 
though there is no legislation of this king 
pending before the House or any of its 
committees, I view the prospect of such 
proposals with considerable concern, 
Legislation of this kind would be a 
breach of faith to hundreds of thousands 
of veterans—particularly those whose 
ages are such today that the assistance 
provided for in our current program is 
genuinely needed. 3 




































































Thompson Derr Co., of Wilkes-Barre, 
Oldest General Insurance Agency in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Times-Leader Evening-News, of Wilkes- 
Barre of January 11, 1958, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Thompson Derr 
Co., of Wilkes-Barre, is the oldest gen- 
eral insurance company in America; | 

‘THOMPSON DeERR MILESTONE 


To be the oldest general insurance agency 
in America is the proud distinction of 
Thompson Derr ‘& Bro., Inc., Wilkes-Barre, 
whose 100th anniversary celebration is now 
underway. 

The company was founded in 1858 when 
Wilkes-Barre was a sleepy country town. 
Thompson Derr, an ambitious young i- 
surance agent, decided to open a general 
agency to serve other agents in Pennsylvania. 
- From this modest , the 
has grown to be a substantial factor inthe — 
insurance field throughout the Common — 
wealth. To celebrate a 100th birthday ® — 
itself a significant occasion, which reli< — 
tively few firms achieve. But to reach tis ~ 
milestone with a statewide reputation 
service to ‘tts agents reflects a youthful ' 
and sense of dedication which add 
to the anniversary. 

Equally important is the high record 
community service given our area by 
Parkhurst family, which has been identi 
with Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc., since " 
In that year, Prank E. Parkhurst joined 1 
company and throughout his lifetime ¢s¥ 
lished a tradition of community acti 
































































company’s present president, 
Parkhurst, who will head the appre 
General Hospital expansion campalg 
promises to be continued by Eliswort 
sons, Frank and John, who are cor 
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1958 
‘Auburn: The Nation’s Best Football Team 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, to use 
the words of an editorial which appeared 
in the Talladega (Ala.) Daily-Home on 
December 4, 1957: 

This has been the greatest year, athletically 

ing, in the long and honorable history 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, or Auburn, 
if you prefer the shorter and more common 
name. : 


The Auburn Tigers swept through its 
1957 football season with 10 victories, no 
losses, and no ties, to earn for themselves 
the distinction of comprising the Na- 
tion’s best team, as selected by sports 
writers and broadcasters from all parts 
of the country. 

Auburn, by virtue of its splendid sea- 
son, also is the first national champion 
to receive the coveted Associated Press 
trophy, which succeeds the Father Hugh 
O'Donnell memorial trophy that was 
retired by Oklahoma last fall. 

While I am not a graduate of the col- 
lege at the “loveliest village on the 
plains’—as Alabamians affectionally call 
Auburn—I share with the State of Ala- 
bama a deep pride for the young men 
who have brought this honor to our great 
State. I must admit that Auburn’s sea- 
son-ending victory over the-University of 
Alabama caused me a conflict of emo- 
tions, While saddened that my alma 
mater was so thoroughly vanquished, I 
was pleased that the conquest secured 
for Auburn its well-deserved first-place 
ranking in college football. 

Without qualification, I proudly con- 
gratulate the Auburn Tigers of 1957 on 
their splendid accomplishment and, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, submit 
the following editorials which appeared 
in two Alabama Fourth District news- 
papers, at the close of the football sea- 
son, The first, entitled “Congrats, War 
Eagles,” is from the Anniston Star. The 
second comes from the Selma Times- 
Journal: 

[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star] 
ConcraTs, WAR EaGLEs 

No matter how loyal any Alabamian may 
be to some other institutions of higher 
learning, we all should join without a single 
exception in praise of the outstanding record 
made by the Auburn football team during 
the season just closed. 

In view of the fact that there are so many 
More potential votes in the northern parts 
of the country, plus the West, it is always 
difficult to get full recognition for the South. 

Th fact, even after Auburn had defeated 
she had faced before last Satur- 


day's game, the War Eagle outfit was still 


the unanimous firs -place 


5 
° 
z 


‘nally have had to come across. | 


; questionably cham 
in the Southeastern Conference, and is — 


, 
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side, No. 1 in the Nation as a whole. All of 
which is something that should stir the 
pride of every Alabamian. 


[From the Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal] 
THEY KNEW THEY WERE CHAMPIONS 


The methodical exactitude with which the 
Auburn Tigers took apart the University of 
Alabama football team in the first few min- 
utes of this year’s renewal of their annual 
rivalry was as remarkable an example of grid- 
iron skill and power as any grid fan ever can 
hope to see. 

Although under the strain of an unde- 
feated season and with conference and na- 
tional titles hanging in the balance, the 
Tigers calmly and dispassionately decimated 
a really good gridiron aggregation which has 
improved steadily in recent weeks and which 
was fired up with desire to win. 

The Auburn team was great, knew it was 
great, and set about proving it in such a fash- 
ion that no doubt was left in the minds of 
impartial observers as to the strength of its 
claim upon the national title. The Crimson 
Tiders simply were hapless enough to find 
themselves in the path of a championship 
outfit headed for glory, and what happened 
to them could have happened to any other in 
the Nation. 

For all Alabamians, Auburn’s well-earned 
football. preeminence is a matter of high 
gratification. Especially is this so for Sel- 
mians, for it was this city which sent Head 
Coach (Shug) Jordan into the field of big- 
time athletics as a former captain of the 
local high-school team. 

Jordan’s feat of going to a football-bank- 
rupt school and carrying it to a national title 
within the span of only a few years is out- 
standing in the annals of sports, and he may 
be sure that lasting fame already is his. It 
is well-earned fame, too, for holding the job 
of a winning head coach in a fast football 
conference calls for skills other than knowl- 
edge of athletics. It calls for executive and 
organizational ability in large measure, psy- 
chological insight, and-the knack of getting 
along with people. 

Put all of these together and you have just 
what it takes to make a success in any line 
of endeavor, and “Shug” Jordan well can be 
assured that the talents which have won him 
gridiron. acclaim also could have won him a 
large measure of recognition and prosperity 
in any line of business he might have entered 
other than that of football. 





Auto Crash Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to serve on the Traffic 
Safety Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
which our good friend and colleague, 
KENNETH Roserts, of Alabama, is chair- 
man. 

The appalling loss of life and property 
on the Nation’s highways is a subject 
that should be brought -to the attention 
of every Member of the House and to 
every citizen of the United States. All 
of us realize that it is impossible to leg- 
islate virtue and, also, that it is im- 
possible to pass laws that will eliminate 
this terrific and sad loss of life and prop- 
erty. However, it is hoped that the at- 
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tention of the public can be focused on 
this important problem and, also, on the 
work that is being done by various 
groups to assist in working toward a so- 
lution to this problem. 

In November, it was my privilege to 
represent our subcommittee at Holloman 
Air Force Base in New Mexico where 
there was a demonstration of the au- 
tomobile crash research program, so ably 
conducted under the direction of Col. 
John P. Stapp, Chief, Aero Medical Field 
Laboratory. Colonel Stapp and other 
volunteers have been human guinea 
pigs in this experimental crash-program 
work. All of their studies are made on 
a very scientific basis and their findings 
have been invaluable to those who are 
interested in reducing traffic accidents 
and traffic injuries. 

Consequently, it was a shock to many 
of us when we learned that the Air Force 
was considering the elimination of funds 
to support further automotive crash 
research. We felt that, especially, the 
aeromedical problems of flight at very 
great altitudes, as well as the same ex- 
periments conducted on ground level as 
applied to automobiles and other rapidly 
moving vehicles, was of the greatest im- 
portance in our studies. 

Later, we received information from 
the Holloman Air Force Base advising 
us that the Air Force had decided to 
continue this very worthwhile work. I 
was quite pleased to know that this ef- 
fort was not being suspended. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
enclose a letter which was written by 
Colonel Stapp, the fastest man on 
earth, to Chairman RosBertTs expressing 
his appreciation for the interest dis- 
played by our committee. I feel that all 
of us should be expressing thanks to the 
Air Force for their very wise decision to 
continue this project which may mean 


. the saving of millions of dollars and, 


more important, the saving of millions 
of lives: 
AERO MEDICAL FIELD LABORATORY, 
AF MissILE DEVELOPMENT CENTER, 
HOLLOMAN AIR Force Base, N. MEx., 
January 8, 1958. 
The Honorable KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS: This is to let 
you know that your statement in your letter 
of November 27, “As you know, I feel that 
your basic research is an invaluable contri- 
bution to the future safety design of the 
automobile and I would be regretful if the 
Air Force did not continue its support of this 
program,” is largely responsible for a recon- 
sideration of the status of the car crash pro- 
gram by the Human Factors Office of Air 
Research and Development Command and 
the United States Air Force, with the result 
that we are initiating a full-scale project in 
this area and should be able to carry on 
adequately. 

I want to express my sincere thanks for 
the help given by your Congressman BEAMER 
and your committee at a time when backing 
was sorely needed to keep this program alive. 
I assure you that it will be carried on in a 
manner that will justify your confidence 
and that the results will continue to be 
manifested in improved safety design and 
safety devices in vehicles for both the Armed 
Forces and civilians, 
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If I can be of any further service to you or 
your committee, please consider me at your 
disposal. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN P. STAPP, 
Colonel, USAF (MC), 
Chief, Aero Medical Field Laboratory. 
- 





Hardwood Plywood Imports: A Warning 
to the Forest Products Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD a timely warning on the 
dangers of needlessly accelerating im- 
ports of hardwood plywood to the Amer- 
ican industry. This is from a report 
presented to the Forest Products Re- 
search Society in New York City on Oc- 
tober 31, 1957: 

Harpwoop Pitywoop Imports: A WARNING TO 
THE Forest Propucts INDUSTRY 


(By Robert Nicholas Hawes, Hardwood 
Plywood Institute) 


The title of this article “Hardwood Ply- 
wood Imports: A Warning to the Forest 
Products Industry,” was chosen to indicate 
that the problem presently facing the Amer- 
ican market hardwood plywood industry 
can, and will in all probability, be a problem 
for other producers of forest products. 
“Market” hardwood plywood is the plywood 
which is produced for sale and enters the 
market place in competition with imported 
plywood and other materials as opposed to 
captive hardwood plywood which does not 
enter the market place but is entirely con- 
sumed by the company which produces it 
in the manufacture of finished products. 


The eroding effect of low priced imports, 
particularly on the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry, is the subject of this article. 


As counsel for the Hardwood Plywood In- 
stitute I have been, for many years, deeply 
concerned with the problem of foreign trade, 
particularly with the effect of imports from 
foreign countries on American industry. 
These foreign countries have wage scales a 
mere fraction of our minimum wage and 
none of the fringe benefits now such an in- 
tegral part of our wage structure. Having 
my offices in Washington, I am an on-the- 
scene doer and observer. Many other Amer- 
ican industries are becoming alarmed at the 
problems being created by the State Depart- 
ment’s foreign-trade policy which favors in- 
creases in imports without regard to the 
economic effect on American industry. 

The hardwood plywood producers and 
other affected industries do not object to 
trade where the competition is fair. The 
objections arise from the flooding of our 
market with low-priced imports and thus 
appropriating an unrealistic proportion of 
the trade promoted and developed by the 
American producers. American industry 
cannot stay static; production must be ex- 
panded to meet the demands of increased 
costs. An American industry that is forced 
to limit production, to constantly scramble 
for new markets and to lower its price tags 
to get business, is static and can go only 
one way unless a means is found to lift the 
barriers limiting production and eliminating 
the price pressure, 
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The doctrine of free trade, which had 
been dormant since the early thirties, was 
brushed off by the Truman administration 
and made an adjunct of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. - The foreigti-aid program financed the 
rehabilitation of old and the construction of 
new industrial facilities abroad. The doc- 
trine of freer trade cpened the doors of the 
United States to the products produced in 
the new foreign plants. New life was 
pumped into the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 and agreements reducing 
our tariffs were negotiated. American in- 
dustry was not deeply concerned at the time. 
Conversion from war to peacetime produc- 
tion was underway, Americans were short of 
everything and domestic producers could not 
meet the demand. The concern of some was 
allayed by assurances that remedial action 
would be taken if an American industry was 
injured. In 1951, the first effects of this 
policy became evident, the new foreign-pro- 
duction facilities were rolling and the Yan- 
kee dollar was the goal. Since 1951 imports 
have steadily increased. No one would find 
fault with this except for the fact that in 
many industries, including the hardwood- 
plywood industry, unfair pricing has resulted 
in injury to the domestic producers and an 
unrealistic proportion of the domestic mar- 
ket has been absorbed by imports. 

The plea of American industries for the 
right to maintain their share of the domestic 
markets which have developed through their 
work and ingenuity has been met by charges 
that the affected industry is poorly managed, 
or a marginal producer, or an uneconomic 
operation, or with the blunt statement that 
the particular industry is expendable in 
furtherance of internationalist free trade. 
It is frequently stated that the affected in- 
dustries have a remedy under the Trade 
Agreements Act, but this is a ‘“‘tongue in the 
cheek” suggestion, as I will later illustrate. 

The plight of the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry is an example of what may happen to 
other forest products industries which are 
vulnerable. The huge unexploited timber 
resources throughout the world and the 
newly acquired plant capacity in countries 
with a low wage scale are an increasing 
serious threat. 

The hardwood plywood industry is made 


. up of many small, privately owned plants, 


except for four which are publicly owned. 
The census of manufacturers for 1954, the 
latest tabulation, lists 126 plants. making 
hardwood plywood as the principal product. 
These plants employed 14,612 production 
workers and had a payroll of $37,840,000 in 
1954. A survey is being made now to de- 
termine the number of plants presently op- 
erating. Plants have closed in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Maine, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 
Statistics employment figures for 1956 indi- 
cate that the number of production workers 
is about 12,000. 

The hardwood plywood producers asso- 
ciated in the Hardwood Plywood Institute 
have not sat idly by while foreign plywoods 
took over their markets. Plant improve- 
ments have been made. Cost studies have af- 
fected economies. Product improvement has 
been accelerated. New products, such as 
grooved and prefinished panels, have been 
perfected and markets developed. Since 
1953 the Hardwood Plywood Institute has 
spent nearly a million dollars on quality 
control, inspection services, and trade promo- 
tion. One result of these efforts is that 
consumption of hardwood plywood has al- 
most doubled since 1951. This being so, why 
is the American industry hurt? The Ameri- 
can industry has been able to garner approxi- 
mately 7 percent of the increase in consump- 
tion in the past 6 years. Imported plywood, 
principally from Japan, has increased its 
portion of the domestic market from 7 per- 
cent to 53 percent. 





The Bureau of Labor- 
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In its fight to bring order out of 
easily become chaos, the American Woo: 
plywood industry has pointed its finger at the 
Japanese as the miscreant who igs Playing 
havoc in the industry's markets. The reasons 
are simple. Japan's plywood exports to the 
United States have over 5,200 per. 
cent, from 13 million square feet in 195] 
to an estimated 675 million square feet jn 
1957. ‘The average sales price of 
plywood to the United States is approximate. 
ly one-half the average of sales 
plywood from other countries, and less than 
the cost of production of a comparable Amer. 
ican-made panel. Labor cost represents 95 
percent of the costs of domestic 
and ranges from $29 to $44 per 1,000 
feet, with an industry average of $38.59, In 
addition, the fringe benefits for the industry 
average $3.60 per 1,000 square feet. The fo). 
lowing chart shows the average sales 
for imported plywood for the years 195] 
through 1956. 


United States imports of plywood 1951-55~ 











price per 1,000 square feet surface 
measure * 

aS 

Year Japan Other 

countries 

$77. 52 $129.51 

63. 58 141.61 

65. 71 113.9 

57.79 UL% 

64. 4 14.46 

64. 33 116. 

DIG ciintesensditigneate 63. 20 117.8 


ee 
1 Based on market or selling price f. 0. b, exporting 


country. 
Source: BDSA, Department of Commerce, 


Imports of plywood (softwood represents 
less than 2 percent of the total) have in- 
creased from 73 to 705 million square feet 
during the period 1951 through 1956. Im- 
ports in the first half of 1957 totaled 4% 
million square feet for an estimated total of 
850 million square feet for the year, an in- 
crease over 1951 of 632 million square feet. 
During the same period (1951-1956), domes- 
tic shipments of market hardwood plywood 
have a yearly average of 828 million square 
feet or 23 million more than 1951. The do- 
mestic industry shipments in the first quar- 
ter 1957 were 196 million square feet, 23 per- 
cent less than the first quarter 1056. The 
second quarter shipments were 187 million 
square feet, down 9 million square feet from 
the first quarter and down 18 percent from 
the second quarter 1956. 

Consumption of market hardwood plywood 
in 1951 was 879 million square feet while in 
1956 it was 1,577 million square feet, an it- 
crease of 80 percent. In 1951 imports tookt 
percent of the domestic market; in 1956,4 — 
percent; and in the first half of 1957, 8 
percent, ‘ 

Shipments from Japan in 1956 represented — 
74 percent of the total imports. In the! 
half of 1957, 82 percent of the imports camé 
from Japan. Japan has increased its = 
tion of sales in the domestic market from? — 
percent in 1951 to 42 percent in 1957, 

The eroding effect of the low | 
ports has brought about the following @ — 
ditions in the industry. - es 3 

The low price of foreign plywood, par 
larly that from Japan, has forced pH 
down, as shown by the Bureau of Labor. 
Index, from -$0.8 for 1951 to 1034 
1957. The hardwood plywood prod 
faced with steadily increasing cost 
and material, has a lower dollar 

The profits on sales before taxes 
from 12.2 percent in 1951 to 3.9 F 


1 Tariff Commission 
Plywood, December 1955. 
-2Seidman & Seidman, public 
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1956. The 3.9 percent profit on sales before 
taxes compares with an average profit on 
sales before taxes for all manufacturing of 
94 nt. Such a low profit before taxes 
vadicates that many plants were in the red 
or merely broke even in 1956. The hardwood 
" industry’s low profit position se- 
yerely impairs its borrowing capacity, fore- 


. closes the securing of new capital, prevents 


vision for research and product develop- 
ment, excludes the creation of reserves for 
plant improvement and development of new 
markets. 

The imports coming in ever-increasing 
quantities at low prices have resulted in com- 
plete disruption of ihe normal marketing 
pattern of the industry. Every plant has to 
scramble for business. Plants which spe- 
cialized in door panels, having lost their 
markets, turned to production of wall panels 
or furniture panels, etc. Moving into new 
markets, these plants entered the primary 
markets of other domestic companies and 
being pressed by imports, they lowered prices 
and made inducements to secure the new 
business. The plants whose markets were 
thus invaded turned to the markets of 
others. It must be remembered that the new 
consumption had been taken by the imports. 
By endless devices and compromises, the 
American hardwood-plywood producer has 
held his production, but in so doing he has 
been forced to sacrifice his profits and re- 
serves. There will come an ending to the 
scrambling and with no place to put his 
product at any price, the hardwood-plywood 
producer will close down. 

The American hardwood-plywood industry 


-has been attempting to cope with this prob- 


lem’ not of its own creation. The big guns 
are all on the side of the Japanese plywood 
producers. The State Department is allied 
on the side of the Japanese producers. The 
Japanese producer has built a completely 
new production facility with the aid of funds 
sent from this country. The Japanese in- 
dustry is organized as a cartel, production 
and prices are controlled by the producers, 
all with the blessing of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The Japanese plywood industry has 
increased its production capacity from 600 
million square feet in 1951 to 8 billion square 
feet in 1956. By decree of their government, 
production in 1957 will be limited to 2.4 
billion square feet. This is 1 billion square 
feet more than the maximum requirements 
(14 billion square feet) of the Japanese 
home market. It thus appears that the 
Japanese have more plywood to export by 
200 million square feet than the American 
industry is permitted to produce under the 
trade policy of the State Department. 

The American hardwood-plywood industry 
has appealed to the executive branch for 
Telief. This has been denied. The Trade 
Agreements Act provides that the Tariff 
Commission may recommend relief where an 
industry establishes injury. The recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission goes 
to the President for approval. There is no 
appeal from the President’s denial of relief. 
The President has taken the position that 
he will not approve quotas on industrial 
Products, as to do so would violate the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade (GATT). 
This is his position, although Congress has 
by law authorized quotas. The intent of 

to grant relief by means of quotas 
hwarted. 


Quotas on hardwood- lywood imports are 
essential to the cunttieh of the hardwood- 


try. 
duty to _ 1930 ane would not put Japanese 
& price range with the cost of 
Production of American Plywood. Secondly, 
— of the terrific differential between 
Japanese price and the prices of other 
an increase in duty would solidify 
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percent’due to Japanese competition in the 
United States market. The average sales 
price of imports of Canadian plywood in 1956 
was $128. The average for the Japanese, $63. 
An increase of duty by 20 percent would add 
$25.60 to the Canadian price and only $12.60 
to the Japanese, thus widening the margin 
between Canadian and Japanese by $13. The 
same holds true for other countries exporting 
plywood to the United States. .It would cer- 
tainly be inequitable to take action which 
would not help the domestic industry and at 
the same time discriminate against friendly 
countries. 

If this situation can happen to the hard- 
wood-plywood industry, it can happen to 
other forest products industries. There are 
several that are vulnerable today. The for- 
eign producers, especially the Japanese, have 
concentrated on plywood to date. The Japa- 
nese are producing plywood at 70 percent of 
capacity and its surplus based on present 
production can destroy thé American indus- 
try. Plywood makes doors, and labor is so 
very cheap in Japan. It is not unreasonable 
to believe that the Japanese are aware of the 
market here. To mention one other product, 
chipboard. Chipboard production is ah in- 
fant American industry. Will it be permitted 
to grow to maturity? The developments 
abroad indicate that the world production 
of chipboard will increase tremendously in 
1958 and thereafter. 

The members of the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Society have a vital interest in 
the welfare of the American forest products 
industry. The question of whether we have 
sufficient forest reserves to supply our re- 
quirements should not be permitted to cloud 
the issue here. If imports are permitted to 
destroy our industry, there will be little need 
for our forest reserves. All who are gen- 
uinely interested in the welfare of American 
industry and labor should join forces in an 
effort to devise a fair and reasonable law 
which would provide for increased trade, but 
limit the importation of products which were 
taking over an unreasonable and dispropor- 
tionate part of our domestic markets to the 
detriment of our own industries. 





Save Space for Peace—United States 
Needs To Take Affirmative Action Soon 
To Form Joint International Agency 
for Exploration of Space for Peaceful 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it seems ap- 
parent early in this session that many of 
us are longing for the creative idea, the 
glimpse of the way in which we can aid 
our people in placing a constructive and 
vital suggestion before mankind. 

I venture to call the attention of my 
colleagues, and of the administration, to 
the brillant concept of the Reverend Ed- 
ward A, Conway, S. J., that the President 
might well issue a new <all for a major 
effort at agreement on the exploration of 
space by the Soviet Union and the United 
States. I am placing his statement in 
the REcorp. 

Father Conway is well aware that our 
people’s quest for security, as is the case 
with others, may necessarily compel us 
to devote energy to the development of 
weapons for self-defense. But he offers 
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a suggestion for something more than 
weaponry, an effort to work through the 
United Nations with the Soviet Union in 
the vast field of space itself, which may 
be used and exploited either for good or 
evil; for peace or war. 

He finds a precedent for such a con- 
cept in Mr. Eisenhower’s proffer of atoms 
for peace in 1953, which grew only slowly, 
but has grown, into the International 
Atomic Energy Commission. He suggests 
that with the change of only a few words, 
the President can make a comparable 
proposal for the cooperative and peace- 
ful development of space exploration, 
and he proposes a way to cut down the 
lead time which délayed the actual work 
of the IAEC for 4 unnecessarily long 
years. 

I commend Father Conway’s thought- 
ful proposal—the fresh idea of a man 
very well acquainted indeed with the 
problems opened up -by missiles and 
satellites—to the earnest study of those 
who are deeply concerned for no less 
than the future of mankind. 

Father Conway’s proposal is contained 
in an article written by him and which 
appeared in the January 10, 1958, issue 
of the Commonweal. In my opinion, 
this is a positive and concrete proposal 
in which Members of Congress should be 
interested. 

The article follows: 

Save SPACE FoR PEACE—FORMER U. N. 

OBSERVER Says TIME RUNNING OUT IN 

NuCLEAR RACE 


(By Edward A. Conway) 


In the nationwide confusion during the 
early days of December, two noteworthy an- 
niversaries were generally overlooked. On 
December 2, 1942, the world’s first atomic 
pile was activated in Chicago. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1953, President Eisenhower personally 
invited the United Nations to establish an 
international atomic energy agency in the 
hope of “finding the-way by which the mirac- 
ulous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated te 
his life.” 

Even in 1953, this hope was pale and 
dull. It was all that was left of that bright 
and shining hope that the invention of 
December 2, 1942, would be an unmixed 
blessing, that hope embodied in the so- 
called Baruch plan for an international 
atomic energy authority. 

No anniversary date can be assigned to 
the fading of that hope—and perhaps it is 
just as well. We have found enough wailing 
walls. Yet it might help us avert the need 
for yet another if we paused to ponder the 
history of the President’s 1953 proposal, and 
especially the circumstances in which he 
made it. 

On December 8, 1953, the world had not 
yet adjusted itself to the novelties of the 
atomic age. Yet by that time it was well 
advanced into a far more perilous period—~ 
the hydrogen age. 

Although Mr. Eisenhower spoke solemnly 
of the awful arithmetic of the atomic bomb, 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
had already tested hydrogen bombs. The 
miraculous inventiveness of man had already 
raised the digits of nuclear destructiveness 
to the thousandth power. 


NEARING NADIR 


Also, and largely because both nations had 
been racing toward this thermonuclear goal, 
disarmament discussions in the United Na- 
tions had become deadlocked. A staff study 
prepared for the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee says the President’s proposal was 
prompted by “the stalemate in disarmament 
negotiations despite rapid developments in 
nuclear weapons.” 
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And Secretary Dulles, seeking ratification 
of the statute of the international agency 
which finally resulted from the President’s 
proposal, told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last May: “For 7 years the Soviet 
Union has blocked any progress by its refusal 
to accept atomic inspection and control. No 
way had been found to break the impasse. 
In this depressed climate the President’s pro- 
posal for an atomic energy agency for peace- 
ful purposes came as an inspiring concept. 
It was acclaimed throughout the world.” 

If the climate was depressed 4 years ago, 
it is nearing its nadir now. And the cause 
is easy to find. 

In 4 short years the wheel of life, turned 
furiously by the weaponeers, has come full 
turn about and placed us in a situation 
which, while remarkably similar, is infinitely 
more foreboding than that in which the 
President rose to ask the uranium-rich na- 
tions “to serve the needs rather than the 
fears of mankind.” 

Before we have succeeded in imagining, 
much less comprehending, the problems of 
the hydrogen age, we have been rocketed into 
yet another age—the age of space. We air- 
breathers shudder as we peer into space, for 
we know appallingly little about its vasty 
reaches. 

NEW DEADLOCK 

And as to disarmament, most of us sense, 
though we may not have reasoned it out, that 
another disarmament deadlock is developing, 
even as the military technologists step up the 
pace of what Pope Pius has already called 
“the race to the abyss.” Small wonder we 
near the nadir of depression. 

If anyone doubts that disarmament is due 
to go into another deep-freeze, a moment’s 
reasoning should convince him. The Rus- 
sian intransigence in the U. N. from 1946 to 
1953 stemmed from a fierce determination— 
in the name of national security, of course— 
to “catch up” with the United States in nu- 
clear weapons. (They did so under cover of 
the longest filibuster in the history of the 
world.) 

The Soviet Union, for reasons too obvious 
to need mention, can hardly be expected to 
agree to any disarmament scheme now that 
would threaten its new position. But some- 
thing new will be added, nonetheless. The 
United States will help to develop a new 
deadlock. 

It is only realistic to assume that the 
United States will neither pronose nor accept 
any plan that might freeze the present im- 
balance of power. And we must assume that 
this attitude will continue (3, 4, 5 years?) 
until we have reached at least parity of mili- 
tary power with the Soviet Union. 

Any other assumption seems utopian, con- 
sidering the clamor for catching up and the 
frenzied preparations to do so. These cries 
come loudest, of course, from the physical 
scientists receritly returned from Coventry, 
and from the generals and politicians afraid 
of being sent there; the political scientists 
are silent, as they were, teste Yale’s Professor 
Lasswell, in the early days of the atomic age. 


CLUNG TO BARUCH PLAN 


The official who questioned the wisdom of 
these demands that we catch up or who 
suggested any sort of United States-U.S.S. R. 
Weapons moratorium, would probably be 
banished much farther than an academic 
oasis in New Jersey. 

We should not need to walk all the way 
down a dead end street before seeing and 
admitting it is blocked. This sort of prag- 
matism has governed much of our disarma- 
ment policy in the past. 

Until the 1955 Geneva Conference, for ex- 
ample, the United States clung to the modi- 
fied Baruch plan, with its insistence on in- 
epection to detect illegal possession of nu- 
clear weapons. The dead end involved here, 
the technical impossibility of finding hidden 
nuclear weapons, should have been discerned 
and admitted soon after the Russians began 
building their own A-bombs, back ih 1949. 


out of necessity or free choice, along the 
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If we repeat this pragmatic approach now, 
if we refuse to see the inevitable new dis- 
armament roadblock and refuse to admit 
that it will remain until the United States 
has caught up (or been blown up), we will 
waste those catching-up years which could 
be devoted to searching out other paths to 
peace. ; 
ANOTHER VISION? 

Essentially, that was what President Eisen- 
hower was doing in his address to the U. N. 
Assembly on December 8, 1953. The path he 
pointed out did not parallel disarmament 
planning, in the way most peace planners 
say political settlement should. 

It might be said to start as a mere trail 
farther back-country, and to lead into the 
throughway of disarmament. Mr. Eisen- 
hower seemed to be saying that if the nations 
could learn to cooperate in using the atom 
for peace they might one day agree to coop- 
erate in banning its use for war. 

Dean David Cavers, of Harvard, has noted 
that in this matter President Eisenhower's 
reasoning returned full circle to the philoso- 
phy of the Acheson-Lilienthal proposal of an 
international atomic-energy authority—be- 
fore it was corrupted by Bernard Baruch’s 
“condign punishment” clause. 

The authors of this proposal had envi- 
sioned the authority as a means of stirring 
the constructive and imaginative impulses 
of men, rather than merely concentrating 
on the defensive and negative. Could they 
have had another vision—of NATO in 1957? 

Standing as we do on ‘the brink of space, 
and facing as we do another disarmament 
deadlock, under cover of which East and 
West will vie not only for missiles and 
atomic-powered planes and submarines, but 
for space-weapons as well, should we not 
seek some passable path? 

Is there nothing constructive and imagi- 
native remaining for us to do? Must we 
stand at the edge of space, passive and pal- 
pitating, until the heavens are filled with the 
hurtling ceramo-metallic monsters? 


NEED AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


It is bitterly true that we are running out 
of choices. But one, in view of the fact that 
our circumstances are so similar to those of 
1953, fairly pleads for exploration. 

The United States could call upon the na- 
tions of the world to form another inter- 
national agency, similar in structure and 
motivation to the Atomic Energy Agency just 
organized in Vienna—this one dedicated to 
the joint exploration and exploitation of 
space for peaceful purposes. 

Someone must make this move eventually. 
Why not the United States, as soon as the 
Official planners agree on its feasibility? 
For any number of reasons, our country 


needs to take some dramatically affirmative. 


action soon. 

During the closing days of the last U. N. 
Assembly a significant exchange occurred be- 
tween the New York Times and Sir Leslie 
Munroe of New Zealand, president of the 
General Assembly. 

In an editorial on December 5, the Times 
observed that “technological progress toward 
space travel has left far behind the develop- 
ment of institutions needed to cope with the 
consequences of that progress.” 


+ 
OUT OF DATE 


After listing some of the problems the 
space age presents, the Times continued: 
“Fortunately, the organization exists for con- 
sidering and deciding these problems in the 
spirit of international cooperation for the 
good of all nations. That organization is 
clearly for the United Nations. ‘The hour is 
growing late for reaching international 
agreements on the obvious problems that 
arise with man’s growing progress into 
space.” 

In a reply dated December 6, and pub- 
lished in the Times on December 10, Sir 
Leslie said: “I believe that the near future 
will see us (the U.N.) proceeding, whether 
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lines I have suggested. Failure to do» 
would surely lead to spatial a 
render futile al lthe advanges in science we 7 
are witnessing today.” On the next day, 
however (Dec. 7), Sir Leslie announceg 
U. N. heaquarters, according to the 
ated Press, that the “Assembly will have jp — 
consider control of sputniks and 
next year, probably before the start of 
regular session (opening) September 16" 
If this is what Sir Leslie means by 
future,” it must be said that his future § 
not near enough. His timetable is entirely 
too leisurely—and in the case of missile, | 
completely out of date. a 
Recent revelations about the stage misgile 
competition has already reached show that 
even the 12th assembly would have found it. 
too late to do anything about their contr, — 
As to all manne of spacecraft, Sir 
timetable is not adjusted to what the lai 
Herbert Elliston of the Washington Post used 
to call these detonating times. The race for 
space is speeding up, and no one can tell hoy — 
far the contestants will have gone by the 
time Sir Leslie’s “near future” comes around, 


LESS LEAD TIME 


If only half of the reports of stepped-up 
space programs on both sides are true, to 
defer even discussing the possibility of an 
agency for the peaceful use of space until 
next fall might mean losing the chance tp 
save space for peace. 

This danger is real because of what the 
technologists call lead time—the time that 
intervenes between putting an idea on 4 
drawing board and actual production of the 
hardware. 

The Soviet Union, for example, is said to 
use 2 years’ less lead time than the United 
States in production of long-range bombers, 
The same phenoménon is found in social 
planning, including the establishment of 
international institutions. 

Thus the lead time between the President's 
proposal of the IAEA and its actual operation 
next year will be well over 4 years. 

Sir Leslie’s timetable is unrealistic for an- 
other reason, perhaps even more compelling, 
Unless the possible peaceful uses of space 
satellite vehicles are soon emphasized, even 
dramatized, these craft will become fixedin | 
the public mind as exclusively weapons of 
war. Already, in this country at least, this 
attitude is far developed. 


PENTAGON DOMINATES 


The phrasemakers of all our communica: — 
tion media are taking care of that, aided and 
abetted by the generals, the engineers and © 
the headline-hunting politicians. “We Ar 
in a War of Science,” “A Race for the Military 
Conquest of Space,” and so on. f 

The so-called Pentagon bias dominate 
whatever space policy we have. Typically, — 
the new advance research project agency, — 
set up to handle all new developments i 
space vehicles, platforms, and so forth, bas 
been placed under the Pentagon. 

Have.we already forgotten what happened — 
in the case of atomic energy? Early in tht — 
atomic age it became fixed in the America 
mind as a war potential. During the # 
years that followed its production, 95 percent 
of our atomic expenditures were d to 
the development of atomic weapons. be 
took the President's 1953 address to begitt, # 
least, redressing the balance. So 

For these reasons, I believe that thet 
States should initiate action as soon 85° 
prudently possible. As soon as official st 
establish the feasibility of an interna” 
space agency, therefore, I suggest tha} © 
United States call for a special a 
the U. N. General Assembly. Then 
would be set for another appeal by 
Eisenhower, this time for the fo 
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simply substituting “space” for “atomic 
* and “space craft’ for “atomic 
” Many would be more 
relevant today than they were 4 years ago. 
example: 
rahe avomnie age (read ‘space age’) has 
moved forward at such a pace that every 
citizen of the world should have some com- 
pension, at least in comparative terms, of 
the extent of this development, of the ut- 
most significance to every one of us. 

“Clearly, if the peoples of the world are to 
conduct an intelligent search for peace, they 
must be armed with the significant facts of 
today’s existence.” (Might that include a 

pse at the Gaither report on United 
States defense, and the Pentagon’s R. M. 1760 
report on Soviet offense?) 

“For me to say that the retaliation capa- 
bilities of the United States are so great that 
an aggressor’s land would be laid waste—all 
this, while fact, is not a true expression of 
the purpose and the hope of the United 
States. 

“To pause there would be to confirm the 
hopeless finality of a belief that two atomic 
colossi (read ‘orbiting big brothers’) are 
doomed malevolently to eye each other in- 
definitely across (read ‘around’) a trembling 
world.” 

If the President made such a proposal, the 
next move would be to induce the Assembly 
to vote its approval at once, instead of wait- 
ing a year as it did before, and then to ap- 
point a subcommittee to arrange the details. 

In his 1953 address, the President recalled 
that the Assembly had resolved that the de- 
sirability of a subcommittee be studied, “con- 
sisting of representatives of the powers prin- 
cipally involved, which should seek in private 
an acceptable solution.” 


TWO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


“The United States,” he declared, “is in- 
stantly prepared to meet privately with such 
other countries as may be principally in- 
volved to seek (an acceptable solution) to 
the atomic: armaments race (read ‘race for 
space’) which overshadows not only the 
peace, but the very life of the world.” 

Could the President say less in this new 
offer? The fact is that in his state of the 
Union message of January 10, 1957, Mr. 
Eisenhower committed the United States 
when he said that it was willing to enter 
into an agreement to control outer-space 
missile and satellite development. His dis- 
tinction here between missiles and satellites 
end his reference to development rather 
than to control is important. 


Let us suppose, then, that the assembly 
moves immediately to appoint a subcommit- 
tee. Obviously, its logical choice would 
have to be the two countries principally in- 
volved in the race for space, the. United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


This designation by the assembly of a 
two-nation subcommittee to conduct what 
President Eisenhower called private conver- 
sations should not disturb either Mr. Dulles, 
who discourages public United States- 
U. 8. S. R. negotiations, or U. N. members 
fiona a deal behind their backs, since 

beommittee would o d 
UN. perate under the 
CONFUSION RESULTED 


This two-nation subcommittee could uti- 
lize the lessons learned in the years of 


ete the establishment of I. A. E. A. 


~ be able to cut down the lead time 
& year—perhaps in time to climax the 


Would the United States and the Soviet 
Union accept nomination to the subcommit- 
would probably be reluctant, 
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and the United States more reluctant than 
the champion dragon of them all. 

' And this chiefly because our officials seem 
to have forgotten the clear distinction in the 
state of the Union message between missiles 
and satellites. 

The confusion seems to have begun only 
4 days after that message. Addressing the 
political committee of the U. N. general as- 
sembly on January 14, 1957, United States 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge informed 
his colleagues that scientists in many na- 
tions are now proceeding with efforts to pro- 
pel objects through outer space and to travel 
in the: distant areas beyond the earth’s at- 
mospheric envelope. 

“The scope of these experiments is vari- 
ously indicated in the terms ‘earth satellites,’ 
‘intercontinental missiles,’ ‘long-range un- 
manned weapons,’ and ‘space platforms.’ No 
one can now predict with any certainty what 
will develop from man’s excursion in this 
new field. 

“But it is clear that if this advance into 
the unknown is to be a blessing rather than 
a curse the efforts of all nations in this field 
need to be brought within the purview of a 
reliable armaments-control system.” 


OFFICIAL FORMULAS 


Out of this proposal came (almost a year 
later, speaking of lead time) the sixth point 
of the recent Assembly’s disarmament reso- 
lution: “A joint study of an inspection sys- 
tem designed to insure that the sending cf 
objects through outer space will be exclu- 
sively for peaceful and scientific purposes.” 

Both of these passages cry out for ex- 
tended exegesis. What peaceful purpose 
could an intercontinental ballistics missile 
be devoted to—space-mail special delivery? 

Suffice it to note here that both passages 
treat all outer-space objects as weapons of 
war, to be subjected to inspection and con- 
trol together with other arms. Mr. Lodge, 
it is true, differentiated between missiles and 
satellites. -But subsequently both he and 
Mr. Dulles combined them in one term 
“outer-space missiles” which they used so 
consistently that it must be considered the 
official formula. 

Thus on July 22, 1957, Mr. Dulles talked 
about outer-space missiles as though he 
meant both missiles and satellites. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, 4 days after the Soviet ICBM 
announcement, Mr. Lodge spoke in the U. N. 
of outer-space missiles as the newest threat 
to peace and obviously meant only missiles. 

As long as our policy planners continue to 
lump missiles and satellites together, it is 
unlikely they .will agree to any program for 
peaceful uses of satellites. What is needed, 
then, is some hard and clear thinking about 
the nature and uses of outer-space objects. 


DIFFERS IN DEGREE 


A ballistic missile (which is our only con- 
cern) is an outer-space object which briefly 
traverses space on its way to a terrestrial 
target. An earth satellite is an outer-space 
object which orbits around our planet. 
These differ not only in the amount of time 
they spend in space, but in the uses to which 
they can be put. 

A missile is a weapon only, and a terror 
weapon at that. This fact was emphasized 
by a committee of the Commission To Study 
the tion of peace in its 10th report, 
Strengthening the United Nations, published 
by Harper Bros. in October 1957. 

“Missiles,” said the committee, “are simply 
extensions of the long-range gun—differing 
from it in degree and net in kind.” As a 
member of the commission I agreed strongly 
with the committee’s further assertions that 
“therefore. they fall within the scope of the 
SS discussions of the U. N. 

t Commission, and are not es- 
sentially a problem in outer-space control.” 
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Satellites, on the other hand, are as Janus- 
like as the atom. As fissionable material 
can be used for bombs ahd warheads or for 
power reactors, so satellites can be put to 
many military or peaceful uses. It is upon 
this distinction, admittedly as imperfect as 
that between the two uses of the atom, that 
the President could build this new proposal 
to the U. N.—in reality, to the Soviet Union. 

But would the Russians listen? Would 
they not view his invitation as a rather 
transparent attempt to lessen their satellite 
lead? At first blush it would seem that we 
have little to use by way of inducement. 
Could we warn them that Sir Leslie’s spatial 
anarchy will result from uncontrolled com- 
petition for outer space? 


ALLERGIC TO SURVEILLANCE 


Creating anarchy is a Kremlin specialty. 
Could we bully them into cooperation? Not 
from our present position of less-than- 
strength. Could we bribe them? Their 
price would probably be United States with- 
drawal from Europe—which would mean dis- 
solution of NATO. 

One possibility emerges from the CSOP 
Committee report already cited. We be- 
lieved, of course, that the United States 
would launch one first, and that this proviso 
would make the idea more palatabie to our 
Government. This suggested that the United 
States propose an international space agency, 
but “only after more than one nation has 
launched a satellite.” Now that the Soviet 
Union is the government in question, we 
might make the idea of a space agency pal- 
atable to the Russians by convincing them 
that we are about to launch a satellite of 
our own—not any sort of satellite, but one 
equipped with television. 

This could make all the difference; despite 
agreement “in principle” to aerial inspec- 
tion, the Kremlin is highly allergic to aerial 
surveillance. 

Witness their strident protests over our 
so-called weather balloons of a few years 
ago. 

In March 1956, long before the United 
States put its reconnaissance project (Pied 
Piper) on a highest priority basis, Dr. I. M. 
Leavitt, director of Philadelphia’s Fels plane- 
tarium, predicted that there would be satel- 
lites with television transmitters by 1960. 

If the Pied Piper were given the. same 
“crash” priority as our ICBM’s, our recon- 
naissance satellites might be ready for use as 
a bargaining counter by the time discussion 
of a space agency was very far advanced. 
This would be a position of strength which 
not even parity in ICBM’s would give 
us. As far as that goes we might use the 
Pied Piper project for bargaining earlier in 
the negotiations if we took the tarpaulins 
off the project even before its completion— 
not, be it stressed, in another Operation 
Vanguard, but by direct revelation to the 
Russians. 

The day may be near when the best guar- 
anty against aggression (calculated or mis- 
calculated) will be mutual disclosure of all 
new wonder weapons, in being and in devel- 
opment. 

It is just possible, of course, that the So- 
viet Union would cooperate without such 
“inducement.” Robert McKinney, United 
States permanent representative on the 
IAEA said in Buffalo on December 11 
that the U. S. S. R. has shown an apparent 
desire “to work with the rest of the world in 
a spirit of cooperation” in the peaceful de- 
velopment of atomic power. : 

This experience may inspire it to join in 
establishing a twin agency in which “the 
miraculous inventiveness of man” may ex- 
plore and exploit for peace the macrocosm of 
space as it now does the microcosm of the 
atom. One way or another, though, the need 
for constructive action is urgent, and time is 
running out. 
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Text of Acheson’s Reply to Kennan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Dean Acheson, former Secretary 
of State, in reply to views expressed by 
George F. Kennan, former United States 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. This 
text appeared in the New York Times of 
January 12, 1958: 

Text oF ACHESON’s REPLY TO KENNAN 


I am told that the impression exists in 
Europe that the views expressed by Mr. 
George Kennan in his Reith lectures, par- 
ticularly that a proposal should be made for 
the withdrawal of American, British and 
Russian troops from Europe, represent the 
views of the Democratic party in the United 
States. Most categorically they do not, as 
Mr. Kennan would, I am sure, agree. 

The opinions stated in the Reith lectures 
are not now made by Mr. Kennan for the 
first time. They were expounded by him 
within the Democratic administration early 
in 1949, and rejected. They are, today, con- 
trary to the expressed opinion of Democratic 
leaders in the Congress and outside of it. 

Mr. Kennan can speak with authority in 
the field he knows—and a broad one it is— 
the field of Russian history and culture, and 
the attitudes of mind induced by the prac- 
tice of Marxist-Leninist ideology. Mr. Ken- 
nan has never, in my judgment, grasped the 
realities of power relationships, but takes a 
rather mystical attitude toward them. To 
Mr. Kennan there is no Soviet military 
threat in Europe. 

“If,” he says, “the Armed Forces of the 
United States and Britain were not present 
on the continent the problem of defense for 
the continental nations would be primarily 
one of the internal health and discipline of 
the respective national societies, and of the 
manner in which they were organized to 
prevent the conquest and subjugation of 
their national life by umscrupulous and 
foreign-inspired minorities in their midst.” 
A desirable state of health and discipline 
would enable them to say to the Soviet Union 
that while it had the power to overrun 
them “not a single Communist or other 
person likely to perform your political busi- 
ness will become available to you for this 
purpose.” Then follows this almost mes- 
sianic statement: 

“I think I can give personal assurance that 
any country which is in a position to say this 
to Moscow, not in so many words, but in that 
language of military posture and political 
behavior which the Russian Communists 
understand best of all, will have little need 
of foreign garrisorms to assure its eemen n 
from Soviet attack.” 

How can any man speak of a purecuel as- 
surance to any such effect? On what does 
the guaranty rest, unless divine revelation? 
But, even in its terms, the assurance seems 
to contain its own refutation. In the pres- 
ent state of the distribution of power in this 
world, and in the light of the use made by 
the Russian Communist regime of its power 
to extend its authority, can one doubt that, 
were it no for the American connection, there 
would be no more independent national life 
in Western Europe than there is in Eastern 
Europe? 

Mr. Kennan’s prescription for salvation by 
internal health and discipline within the 
national societies of Europe calls for a de- 


gree of wholesome purity which does not 
exist within any state I can think of. Not 
only that, but the normal and natural con- 
sequence of leaving Russian military power 
unopposable on the Continent would seem 
to mean a vast mIncrease in the number of 
those Communists and other persons likely 
to perform Russian political business avail- 
able to supplant those who ventured to op- 
pose that business. 

The very withdrawal from the Continent 
of the Allies, whose presence alone permits 
Western Europe to withstand Soviet pres- 
sure, will make impossible the development 
of that national health and discipline which 
is supposed to make their presence unneces- 
sary. 

ATTACK NOT NECESSARY 

To speak, as Mr. Kennan did, of the al- 
ternative to American and British power in 
Europe, as being Soviet attack is misleading. 
In many, perhaps in most, cases an attack 
by Soviet forces, faced with only token re- 
sistance, would not be necessary, as it was 
not in Czechoslovakia in 1948, or in Poland 
today. 

Soviet purposes could be accomplished by 
intimidation, with the lesson of Hungary in 
everyone’s mind. Poland, by the way, might 
be the country which could come nearer than 
any in Europe to making the defiant decla- 
ration Mr. Kennan advocates. They know 
the Russians even better than Mr. Kennan 
does. But that does not free the Poles from 
Russian domination. It is idle to suppose 
that they would be more free if the power 
capable of opposing the Soviet Union with- 
drew from the Continent. 


RECENT BOOK CITED 


In a recent book I have stated my view of 
the matter in this way: 

“When we say that the western European 
nations can survive as independent states 
‘only with the active support of America,’ 
what exactly do we mean? We mean some- 
thing very specific. We mean that the only 
deterrent to the imposition of Russian will 
in Western Europe is the belief that from the 
outset of any such attempt, American power 


-would be employed in stopping it, and if 


necessary, would inflict on the Soviet Union 
injury which the Moscow regime would not 
wish to suffer. The regime will not believe 
that this will happen if the United States 
and Western Europe are separated and stand 
alone. The problem of coalition policy on 
both sides of the Atlantic is for leaders and 
people to understand this truth, act upon it, 
and with steady nerves run whatever risks 
are necessary.”’ 

There, too, I discuss, as there is not space 
to do here, why this course seems to me to 
offer the best way to a solution of Europe’s 
problems. 
factor of power and the adjustment between 
two positions of power. But Mr. Kennan 
thinks otherwise. Let me quote him again: 

“It cannot be stressed too often that 
NATO’s real strength does not lie in the 
paper undertakings which underpin it: it 
lies—and will continue in any circumstances 
to lie—in the appreciation of the Western 
spiritual and cultural community. -If this 
appreciation is there, NATO will not be 
weaker as a political reality, because it may 
be supplemented or replaced by other ar- 
rangements so far as Germany is concerned.” 

There are many things one might say 
about this. One is that the “other arrange- 
ments so far as Germany is concerned” would 
leave the military protection of Europe to 
massive nuclear retaliation, which is just 
where Mr. Kennan and all the rest of us do 
not want it to be. A second is that it in- 
definitely delays the day when nuclear weap- 
ons of all sorts might be canceled out and 
the guaranty of 


It recognizes the inescapable - 
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personal assurances, I think I can give 
that Mr. Kennan’s opinion is not ; 
any responsible leaders in the 

Party in the United States, 


The Electric House Heating Market | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 
HON. PETER TF. MACK, JR. 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF aarnaearrs Ti 


Tuesday, January 21,1958 — 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
if the natural gas bill is 
owners may be forced by high gas 
to look to another source for fuel, 
may well be that passage of the g 
bill may provide just the boost 
to get the electric heat pump into 
production. In this connection, I in- 
clude under extension of my remarks an — 
article from the November 1957 issue of — 
Public Power magazine. It is entitled — 
“The Electric House Heating 
and was written by Dean E. Wisleder, . 
superintendent and chief electrical | 
gineer of the municipally owned é 
system of Springfield, Tll.: 

Tue E.ectric House HEATING Manxer 
(By Dean E. Wisleder) 


Statistics indicate that about 1 percent of © 


the people can be sold electric house heat-— 
ing over a period of time regardless of how 
much it costs. However, 1 percent of our 
customers is not a large enough market! 
us to justify even a modest selling program, 
Furthermore, we are in a position in 

field, Ill., to add 1,200 to 1,500 el 
heated homes for a total of 7 percent satura- 
tion without making our winter peak 

our present summer peak. For this 

I felt it was important to study the e 
nomics to see if it might be possible to ge 
this added load with a reasonable 


ture of time and money. I: have — oy 


amazed. I believe we are in the 

@ 10-year period during which the commen | 
of heating a home will see more 
than it ever has seen in the past ore 
will see again in the future. 

In order to simplify the discussion 
divide electric utilities into 3 groups: T 
that sell the space-heating kilowat J 
for 6 to 8 mills; those that sell it for! 
cents or more; and those that sell it t 
tween. A space-heating kilowatt-he 
the home is every kilowatt-hour used 
cess of 600 per month in the winter. 

The first group which sell their 
kilowatt-hour for 6 to 8 mills has a 


The group in which kilowatt-hours: re. 
for 1%cents or more surely include 
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electric house heating which can easily be 
pecause it is such a wonderful way to heat. 
A glimmering ray of hope is the heat pump 
which nearly cuts the amount of electricity 
in two. 
course, the real dazzler so far as hope 
ig ned lies in a nigh-level prediction I 
read a few months ago which stated that by 
1970 the average residence in the United 
States would use five times as many kilowatt- 
nours as it does today. Four thousand of 
our residences now use 600 kilowatt-hours 
per month. According to this prediction, 
these will use 3,000 kilowatt-hours per month 
1970. That is all it takes to heat a 
modern home. 

Springfield, Ill., finds itself in the middle 
and most interesting group. We sell kilo- 
watt-hours for heating at 1 cent each. A 
j-cent kilowatt-hour throws electric house 
heating right into the center of the ring, and 
the changing economics all point to a rapid 
improvement in its future. 

What are these changing economics? Let's 
take the heat pump. It uses practically half 
as much electriicty as a radiant ceiling, radi- 
ant baseboard. or rediant panel. I believe 
it can easily be built to sell at half its pres-~- 
ent price, and I believe that every manufac- 
turer of air conditioners in the country will 
have a model ready for the market in a year 
or two. Present models will be improved in 
efficiency and reliability. 

COMPETITION OF OIL AND GAS 


Springfield, Ill., has an unusual situation 
with regard to coal because we are sitting 
within easy trucking distance of a 500-year 
supply of good-grade bituminous. The ma- 
chinery for mining coal has improved so 
tapidly that coal is about the same price as 
it has been for several years, in spite of in- 
creases in wages. Half the homes in Spring- 
field are heated by coal, and it is still the 
cheapest fuel by far. The older generation 
doesn’t mind using it, but these youngsters 
just don’t like to shovel coal or ashes or have 
so much dirt. They are quick to convert to 
gas. It is unthinkable for them to build a 
coalbin in a new house, and quite costly, 
to, at even $5 per square foot. 

In contrast, the men at our Lakeside Sta- 
tion are experts at burning coal, and they 
use the finest equipment available. We can 
burn a pound of coal in our Lakeside Station 
and put more B. t. u.’s into our customer’s 
home with resistance heat than he can by 
burning the coal in his own basement. . 
The real competition for electric heat, 
therefore, is oil and gas, and the situation 
for these fuels is changing quite rapidly. 

It is important that we recognize that an 
electric house heating project is a 20-year 
affair. It will take us 20 years to get an 
Opportunity to talk to most of our cus- 
tomers about a new heating system. The 
reason, Of course, is that if a person has a 
gas, oil or coal furnace he will normally 
Use it until it wears out or has to be junked. 
His actions are governed by his pocketbook. 


~ 


y that I feel a person who 
furnace from here on might 
he hadn’t long before it wears out. 
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the exception of coal in hand-fired or stoker- 
fired furnaces. As I have pointed out, the 
younger generation doesn’t like coal whereas 
they do like electricity, and they do like 
summer cooling. 

You can see why I feel that we can get 
7 or 8 percent of our customers to use elec- 
tric space heating in the next several years 
and why the situation at that time should 
be improved so that we can continue to fn- 
crease our heating load at an even more rapid 
pace, 

ORGANIZING A SELLING CAMPAIGN 

Our problem now is to produce a selling 

campaign that is economical and will be a 
day after day effort from here on. We felt 
it was necessary to make friends with every 
person in Springfield who is in a position 
to influence the type of heating installed in 
new or remodeled homes and buildings. Our 
first effort along these lines was to have a 
dinner to which we invited architects, engi- 
neers, builders, realtors, mortgage and bank 
institutions, FHA representative, heating 
contractors, press reporters and radio and 
television executives. 
' The dinner was followed by a session on 
heat pumps during which manufacturers 
demonstrated their product. During this 
session our own mayor and commissioner 
and others in our department expressed the 
aims and- opinions the electric department 
had in the matter and offered to cooperate 
in any reasonable way. 

The meeting was successful. Already one 
of the contractors who was present has de- 
cided to exchange his oil furnace for a 
heat pump in his own home. 

We made a mailing list of the people who 
attended the dinner and have used it three 
times. The first time, on our letterhead, we 
told them about the Little Rock Air Force 
Base in Arkansas in which 1,535 homes are 
to be equipped with heat pumps. This let- 
ter was only two sentences. I wanted to be 
sure they had read it completely before they 
knew what it was about because there is a 
tendency for people to discard electric heat 
without consideration by just saying it is 
too expensive. The second time we used the 
list we reproduced a magazine article an- 
nouncing the use of the heat pump to com- 
pletely heat and cool the new 10-story office 
building of an Ohio utility. On the bottom 
of this letter we listed the commercial es- 
tablishments in Springfield which had al- 
ready installed heat pumps. Incidentally, 
we have two small office buildings, a drug- 
store and a dining room in Springfield which 
now have heat pumps installed. 

The last time we used this mailing list 
we reproduced a magazine article about the 
use of electric heat in schools. Again we 
sent it to those who attended the meeting 
and, in addition, we sent it to the members 
of the school board and all school superin- 
tendents. 

We find that many larger buildings are de- 
signed by architects and engineers outside 
our city. On three cccasion we sent our 
man to talk to them and each time he found 
the architect totally unfamiliar. with electric 
heat and quite surprised when he recog- 
nized the possibilities of a 1-cent rate. — 

We must get more and better representa- 
tion of the electric heating equipment man- 
ufacturers in Springfield. To do this, I have 
written several of the larger ones pointing 
out that we have a l-cent heating rate. Al- 
ready two manufacturers have sent men to 
visit me and one of these is planning a sur- 
vey of our situation by a factory man to lay 
the groundwork for our selling program. 
Another is setting up a contractor in Spring- 
field. I plan to keep all manufacturers ad- 
vised of our efforts by sending them the 
same letters we send around in Springfield. 

The above includes: those who 
are responsible for building bably 90 per- 
cent of the homes that are t in Spring- 
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field. We must go further than this, how- 
ever, because*we must make electric heat 
acceptable or even desired by Mr. Home 
Builder himself. Right now most home 
builders think electric heating is too ex- 
pensive and they have only an inkling of an 
idea of what the heat pump is. We have 
competition with Central Illinois Light Co.’s 
gas department which is very aggressive and 
effective. Nearly every electrical and heat- 
ing contractor in Springfield finds it desir- 
able to keep peace with both our department 
and the Central Illinois Light Co. so they are 
reluctant to push electric heat instead of 
gas. We have a crying need for reliable con- 
tractors either electrical, heating, or air con- 
ditioning who understand the application of 
electric heat in its various forms and who 
are interested only in heating and cooling 
by means of electricity. We are trying to 
establish such situations. 

We have prepared a four-page bulletin for 
the homeowner. It lists heating problems 
around the home and then attempts to give 
the homeowner the best answer using elec- 
tric heat. If his problem is a new room 
which his present heating system cannot 
handle—and we feel that this is a large 
market—we recommend electric baseboard, 
electric panel, electric ceiling, or one of the 
small one-room heat pumps being offered by 
General Electric Co. If he has a room in a 
present building which is uncomfortable we 
recommehd radiant baseboard or radiant 
panel. For anew house we recommended all, 
and try to analyze each for him in such a 
way that he can readily make up his mind. 
On the back of the booklet we have a chart 
which tells him how much the electricity 
will cost him for any method for a whole 
heating season. 

The background for our promotional pro- 
gram is provided by advertising in the local 
newspapers and on local television and radio 
stations. All of them have produced in- 
quiries and telephone calls asking for fur- 
ther information. I must say that adver- 
tising in any form is expensive and we can 
only justify allocations for this purpose on 
the basis of a long-range program. I feel 
that our newspaper advertising has pro- 
duced the most results per dollar spent al- 
though it may be because of the publicity 
releases the newspapers have carried in 
addition. 

This is a most interesting problem. I am 
completely satisfied with the progress we 
have made so far and I hope by next year 
that the things we are trying will have pro- 
duced the results we need. 


Menace of Pay TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Nation of January 4, 1953: 

Menace or Pay TV 
(By Dallas W. and Jennie N. Smythe) 

One of the most skillfully conducted pub- 
lic-relations campaigns of modern times has 
brought pay TV to the verge of acceptance. 
It is understandable that support for pay 
TV should come from those whose self- 
interest would be served by it—namely, the 
writers, actors, directors, and front offices of 
Hollywood and Broadway. For them and for 
sports promoters, the attraction is the tre- 
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mendous revenue potential of box offices lo- 
cated in the living rooms of millions of 
American families who, on the average, 
spend 5 hours a day watching TV. 

But without the support or at least friend- 
ly neutrality of intellectuals, pay TV would 
have made little headway. Intellectuals, 
however, have fallen easy prey to the pay- 
TV merchants. This is regrettable on two 
counts. First, they have not pursued their 
own self-interest; second, they have failed 
to recognize their social responsibility for 
the welfare of the larger population of less 
education and sophistication. 

Let us examine the self-interest of intel- 
lectuals, who are genuinely frustrated in 
their need for mature, original entertain- 
ment. They are offended by repetitive, for- 
mula-ridden material and resent being 
manipulated and cajoled by advertising. It 
is good that they feel this way. But such is 
their despair with the current product that 
they have grasped at the first alternative 
which seemed to promise Bach, Beethoven, 
and Bartok concerts and Broadway plays— 
especially when it is suggestea that pay TV 
would be free of crass commercial announce- 
ments. 

Looking only at the absolute economics of 
pay TV, the eggheads are impressed by what 
they think are the advantages of the box- 
Office approach. It might be profitable, they 
say, for a pay TV operator to broadcast a 
chamber music concert free of advertising. 
Because they would like to watch such a 
program, for a price, they conclude that pay 
TV would be a worthwhile addition to free 
TV. Let us, so they argue, pay for what we 
like; others could continue to enjoy free the 
$64,000 Question. 

This line of reasoning has been skillfully 
spread by the pay TV promoters. The facts, 
however, don’t square with it. First of all, 
there is good reason to suppose that pay TV 
would carry advertising just as does free TV. 
As Life said (on October 14): “Once [pay 
TV] gains wide acceptance, what is to pre- 
vent a franchise holder from selling commer- 
cial time?” Occasionally, an advertising 
man says it more directly. William Lewis, 
president of Kenyon & Eckhardt, recently 
told a broadcasters club in Boston: “There is 
no reason why TV, like the print media, 
should not receive income both from com- 
mercial interests and the general public 
which the producers are serving.” 

Deprived of the lure of no-advertising, the 
intellectual falls back to what he thinks is 
more secure ground. Won't pay TV provide 
finer entertainment than free TV? To this 
there are answers on several levels. One is: 
Look at the movies. There is no reason why 
even a big movie theater couldn’t cover its 
cost and make a profit by offering a film ver- 
sion of a La Scala performance. But how 
often do they? 

The more basic answer is that in our com- 
mercial culture, a box office attached to a 
mass-production line provides a mass-pro- 
duced product. And pay TV, when it uses 
the air waves, will have a built-in mass- 
production line just as does free TV. After 
all, the reason which makes the use of the 
air waves more attractive than wire lines to 
pay TV promoters is the cheapness with 
which a broadcast signal can reach millions 
of homes. 

“But,” you may say, “if it is possible to 
broadcast profitably programs which would 
satisfy a minority audience, why would this 
not be done on pay TV?” ‘The answer is the 
same as that which must be given to the 
parailel question concerning the automobile 
industry. Why does Detroit not make cars 
like those European imports which appeal to 
minority automobile tastes because of their 
smallness, maneuverability, and economy? 
Detroit could do so, and at a profit. The 
explanation lies at the root of mass produc- 
tion. ‘Mass production is always concentrat- 
ed on the product where the largest profit 
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will be earned. Catering to a minority may 
yield a profit; it can never yield the largest 
profit. 

Pay TV may offer some genuinely cultural 
programs, especia.iy at the outset, in order 
to cultivate the support of intellectuals who, 
by their acceptance of the new idea, may 
help to sell it to the general public. It may 
also offer cultural programs as loss leaders 
to ward off public criticism and control. But 
the staple article which pay TV wiil offer 
will be determined, as one of its chief pro- 
moters frankly says, by the fact that the 
arithmetic of low-cost mass distribution will 
also apply to subscription television. 

If pay TV offers—as it must under existing 
conditions—much the same sort of fare as 
is now provided by free TV, what happens 
to the latter? Will the public want to pay 
to see the same kind of entertainment they 
now receive free? Obviously not. But the 
conclusion does not follow that pay TV will 
have to offer substantially different fare in 
order to be successful. A more realistic con- 
clusion is that the public will be given no 
choice but to pay for substantially the same 
thing it now receives free. For talent would 
rapidly be removed from free TV by the 
inexorable process of the market place. The 
clearest example is offered by sports pro- 
grams. Already the Los Angeles Dodgers 
and the San Francisco Giants are unavail- 
able for free TV, because the broadcast rights 
to their games have been bought by pay-TV 
promoters. Here the mere prospect (not 
the actuality) of pay TV is depriving free 
TV of talent. As soon as sports events 
begin to be broadcast on pay TV, they will 
be preempted generally for this market. The 
bait held out to the public by pay-TV pro- 
moters is that the occasional sporting event— 
a championship prize fight, for instance— 
not now available to free TV, would be 
brought to the living-room screen for a 
reasonable price. While the cost of viewing 
these occasional events may be nominal, the 
real price will be the aggregate pay-TV ex- 
penditure for watching all the football, 
baseball, tennis, horse racing, basketball, 
golf, and other sports which are now avail- 


‘able free. Moreover, even the radio broad- 


cast of sports events will stop in order to 
protect the market for pay-TV broadcasts. 

As for sports, so with the most popular 
TV dramatic shows. Gunsmoke now is the 
most widely watched regular TV program. 
Its star (James Arness), its producer. and 
its writers will inevitably withdraw from free 
TV if larger profits are in prospect from 
pay TV. This siphoning process follows 
from the fact that pay TV will be in a posi- 
tion to outbid free broadcasting for talent. 
For example, in the spring of 1957, Gun- 
smoke was watched in more than 13.5 mil- 
lion homes each week. 
$38,000 for talent and $52,200 for station 
time, or a total of $90,200 per week. Now 
assume that only one-fourth, ,or 3,385,000 
of the 13.5 million families who watched 
Gunsmoke weekly were equipped to receive 
pay TV. Assume that only one-fourth, or 
846,000, of the equipped homes bought Gun- 
smoke (on free show had an audience 
rating of 36 percent). Assume that the very 
moderate price of 25 cents was paid per 
viewing. This would yield a weekly gross 
of $212,000. Our assumptions haye been 
conservative; yet the result is a gross pay 
TV revenue more than twice as large-as the 
present total cost to its sponsors of the free 
program. 

The crushing effect of pay TV on free 
TV is discernible in other directions.. 


one-station community, where each hour of 


The sponsors paid- 
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pay TV operation would black out free Ty 
for that hour. Free TV network Program. 
ing depends on the availability of sta 
time; this is what the networks basically , 4 
to advertisers. If pay TV spreads to th. 
three-or-less-TV-station communities, it 

cripple networks both because of _ 
unavailability and declining audiences, . Ad. 3 
vertisers will turn from free to pay Ty gp 
to other media. In addition to diverting 4 
programs, therefore, pay TV would dry 

the economic support of free TV. Paced ak 
this ‘prospect, the management of free Ty 
networks would themselves go over to pay 
TV. ne 


What, then, do viewers stand to gain 
from pay TV? Champion prize fights and 
perhaps some first-run movies would become 
available to middlebrow and lowbrow viey.. 
ers. For the eggheads the main attraction. 
would be the largely illusory expectation of 
genuinely cultural programs. To 
this expectation, the egghead supporters of 
pay TV seem ready to deprive the general 
public not only of the trite programs on free — 
TV, but of the many finer programs which 
it also affords. Leaving aside entertainment 
such as Peter Pan, Blithe Spirit, NBC opera, 
etc., it is to be noted that free TV does pr- 
duce See It Now and other programs in the — 
area of public affairs, as well as many non © 
entertainment shows of outstanding yalue, 
Pay TV could not be expected to provide a 
much of this kind of material. As CBS put 
it, “While there are some advertisers who are 
interested in institutional advertising {to 
support such programs], there would be no 
coin-machine operators interested in insti- 
tutional dimes when they can collect com- 
mercial dollars.” In this connection the 
performance of the motion-picture theaters 
is revealing evidence of the almost total dis- 
interest of the box-office operators in cul- 
tural material for minority audiences. The 
intellectuals are evidently mistaken in ex 
pecting pay TV to serve their unique needs, 

They have also been oblivious to the hard- — 
ship pay TV would bring to the low-income 
part of the population. To say, as somedo, © 
that the lowbrow and middlebrow groups 
needn’t be deprived of their entertainment, — 
for they can buy it on pay TV is to reveal _ 
the essential vice of pay TV. For it cyni- 
cally assumes that what is for the low-il- 
come viewer a free good should be made over 
into an economic good. Presently the total 
direct cost to the viewer of free TV is the 
sum Of his set depreciation, service calls, te 
placement parts, and electric power—a total © 
of about $80 per annum. That advertising — 
(on TV and otherwise) may indirectly be 
paid for by the consumer is irrelevant. The 
consumers’ cost of living would not bem = 
duced by pay TV. ic 

Well over half of all TV homes have it | 
comes of less than $5,000. And Life's Col 
sumer-expenditure study in 1956 shows ta 
the total expenditure for recreation and 1 
reation equipment in households with i © 
comes from $4,000 to $4,999 was $233, will 
substantially smaller amounts for na a‘ 
less income. The average household nov 
spends much less than $100 a year on ma 
picture attendance... No one knows just hd 
much the middle- and lower-income gf 
would spend on pay TV. But, with pa : 
by the program, the individual and fam 
pressures might well result in larger WW - 
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the holders of the patents on the unscram- 
pling devices necessary for pay TV expect 
fabulous profits. Telemeter, a Paramount 
subsidiary, estimated 2 years ago that total 
pay TV revenue in 1960 would be about $4.5 
billion, assuming 75-percent conversion and 
weekly payments per home of $2.50 (or a 
mere 36 cents a day). Of this total, perhaps 
one-third would go to the pay TV operator 
as distinct from the TV station and the pro- 


jucer. 

rN wuld create an industry rivaling 
in size the Bell System, and it would inevi- 
tably be a monopoly.. While presently three 
different systems are proposed, it is incon- 
ceivable that more than one would be au- 
thorized for commercial development in a 
country with as much population mobility as 
ours, and in light of the tradition of stand- 
ardized engineering specifications for broad- 
cast services. According to all three principal 

ters, the operating plan would be like 
this; The patentholder would license a local 
pay TV operator. This operator, under the 
control of the patentholder, would sell or 
sent encoding and decoding equipment to 
station viewers. He would buy time on the 
stations, determine what pay programs to 
broadcast, promote the business and collect 
revenues from the public. He would also pay 
license fees to the patentholder. The patent- 
holder would establish a program distribu- 
tion company which would become a nation- 
wide pay TV program network. 

Control of program policy and the profits 
which would go with a nationwide monopoly 
of program distribution would thus rest with 
the patent holder. It is quite correct to 
say, as pay TV promoters often do, that the 


promoters would not monopolize program . 


production. The program network would 
probably buy and distribute a substantial 
proportion of independently produced pro- 
gram material. But the pay TV program 
monopoly would have the power to determine 
what Americans can view—and the unre- 
stricted power to set prices as it pleased. 
In contrast to the stark monopoly of pro- 
gram distribution which pay TV involves, 
the shortcomings of the three free TV net- 
works look to many people like a relatively 
beneficent oligopoly. 

We pointed out earlier that, where com- 
mercial stations are concerned, public serv- 
ice or educational material would have less 
chance than on free TV. What about edu- 
cational stations? If the cost of education 
is to be assessed against the beneficiary of 
the education, educational TV stations could 
follow the pattern of*private schools (except 
for the fact that the profit for the pay TV 
patent holder has no precedent in private 
schools), However, in view of the tax-sup- 
ported public-education tradition and the 
fact that the TV waves are public property, 
there is serious objection to placing a price 
tag on educational broadcasting. The bdb- 
jection is based on the fact that those who 
stand to benefit most from it may well be 
ae, st pay and least aware of 

derived from education: 
al 


TV would not help the UHF-TV sta- 
Their problems are soluble by more 
fe means. Nor is it likely that pay TV 
— in many art theater type of sta- 


tone 
direct 


The principal economic characteristic of an 


ence flow. By its very nature, 
station has a mass-market capacity for 
aidan the pressures, both from the 
holder t side and from the patent- 
Tent” Would make an art theater pay 
an anomaly. 
dinenreratsen” for pay TV has been chiefly 
But While pay TV on the air waves. 
its promoters have pressed for 
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the use of broadcast pay TV, a less noticed 
development has provided an alternative 
more palatable to the public. Wired pay TV 
has been planned for by some 96 applicants 
for franchises in some 66 cities. For quite 
different reasons, motion-picture theater 
interests and 2 of the 3 promoters of broad- 
cast pay TV have pushed it. Wired TV in- 
volves distributing programs from a central 
location by telephone cables directly to the 
TV receiver in the home. It does not dis- 
place any broadcast station because there 
are enough unused channels in every TV 
receiver to permit the reception of both free 
and wired pay programs. 

Since last September, the first actual wired 
TV system. has been operating in Bartles- 
ville, Okla., where 26 different films are de- 
livered for 12 hours a day for a monthly 
price of $9.50 per home. Half of these films 
are first run and half reruns. Whether 
charged for on a monthly or per-attraction 
basis, the same plan is contemplated for 
sports as well as movies. Skiatron (which 
has bought TV rights for both the Dodgers 
and the Giants) and Paramount’s Telemeter 
have. been active in obtaining franchises and 
making other preparations for using wired 
TV. 
Wired TV has many advantages for the 
public as compared with broadcast pay TV. 
It would offer competition to free TV without 
preempting the channels or disrupting the 
structure of station-network relations. Be- 
cause cables can carry not 1 but 3 or 4 
simultaneous programs, wired TV offers 
much more service than broadcast pay TV. 
The technical quality of wired TV pictures is 
superior to that of broadcast TV. Wired 
TV requires no complex encoding or decoding 
equipment and avoids the many problems 
created by building a decoder into the home 
receiver. It would thus avoid the tendency 
toward monopoly in TV set maintenance 
which broadcast pay TV threatens. Pos- 
sibly most attractive is the fact that whereas 
a nationwide program monopoly would rest 
on the patents for encoder-decoder equip- 
ment for broadcast pay TV, the equipment 
for wired TV is readily available, requires 
no exclusive patents and would permit com- 
petition. While capital investment for both 
wired and broadcast pay TV will be enor- 
mous, the public would have to put up di- 
rectly a large part of the sums required for 
broadcast pay TV (through purchase and in- 
stallation echarges for decoders), while the 
promoters of wired TV would have to bear 
the risks attending’ the large investment in 
cable lines. While wired TV would compete 
for program material against free TV, there 
would not be the fast siphoning process which 
preemption of broadcast channels would trig- 
ger. As a result of the greater cost of wire- 
line operation, competition for program 
material would also be reduced by a lesser 
ability to outbid free TV. And the public, 
especially the low-income public, would be 
protected considerably against the dangers 
of a wired TV monopoly by the continued 
availability of free TV service. 

The Bartlesville wired TV experiment al- 
ready demonstrates that the airwaves are not 
necessary for pay TV. Indeed, by develop- 
ing wired TV plans of their own, 2 of the 
8 chief promoters of broadcast pay TV 
have undercut the,case for it. Congressman 
CELLER and others have introduced bills to 
prohibit the use of broadcast frequencies for 
pay TV. Nevertheless, in October, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission author- 
ized trials of broadcast pay TV over a 3-year 
period, with the proviso that no licenses 
would be granted prior to March 1958. 
These trials would be limited to some 20 
cities, each having 4 or more TV stations. 
Hearings are scheduled on the Celler bill 
this month and it is quite possible that 
Congressional action may stop the broadcast 
pay TV trials before they can be started. 

Those concerned with a resolution of the 
pay TV issue in the public interest must rely 
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on Congress. For the FCC has abdicated its 
responsibility. It has not held an evidenti- 
ary hearing, without which no equivalent 
revolutionary change has ever previously 
been authorized in any broadcast service. 
Instead, it has given a green light for ex- 
periments which Congressman CELLER cor- 
rectly says must “be regarded as potential 
commitments to a course from which there 
may be no return.” 


Power Struggle on the Canadian Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
December there was published in Har- 
per’s magazine a thoughtful article by 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, bearing 
the title which I have used for this inser- 
tion of remarks. That article ought to 
have the widest possible distribution. Its 
subject is the water resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, both United States 
and Canadian. In the long run, what 
men of the two nations do in the years 
immediately ahead in the utilization of 
this vital resource, will be as meaningful 
to the residents of Miami and Montreal 
as those of Seattle and Vancouver. 

To Alaskans, this is not a proposition 
for academic consideration. To them, 
and especially to the people of southeast- 
ern Alaska, the so-caled Panhandle, an 
agreement between the two good neigh- 
bors as to the use of water could well be 
the greatest economic boon which might 
be conferred. For years the Taiya proj- 
ect has been under active discussion and 
even consideration by a leading Ameri- 
can industrial firm. It is a great dream, 
this, of taking water from the mighty 
Yukon River originating in Canada and 
diverting it so that the energy derived 
from this rushing stream might turn the 
wheels of industry at Skagway in Alaska. 
But the project, engineers say, is as prac- 
tical as it is tremendous in scope. Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER tells of this and of other 
significant matters in this article which 
I take pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From Harper’s magazine of December 1957] 

PowER STRUGGLE ON THE CANADIAN BORDER 
(By Ricuarp L. NEvusBERGER, United States 

Senator, Oregon) 

“At least 20,000 years before men, in a 
gingerly compromise, located the 49th 
parallel as the line at which Oregon Terri- 
tory ended and Great Britain’s holdings be- 
gan, the rivers were already there and geog- 
raphy’s stubborn pattern had been set. This 
explains why some of the world’s greatest 
and most inexhaustible sources of energy are 
today vexingly split by the border between 
the United States and Canada. For who, 
among the backwoodsmen and colonials who 
argued over these frontiers, could have been 
aware of the unseen giant of hydroelec- 
tricity? 

The best-known of these sources are, of 
course, the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers, 
which share the same ruffied water. And 
after decades of argument, the long-heralded 
St. Lawrence seaway is under construction 
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at last. In addition to providing a naviga- 
tion channel to the ocean, the seaway will 
generate 1,880,880 kilowatts of prime power, 
to be divided equally by the 2 Nations. 
Another 1,900,000 kilowatts at Niagara Falls 
will soon be developed by the New York State 
Power Authority. 

Yet the combined total of these two proj- 
ects is a full 50 percent less than the tre- 
mendous 5,653,500 kilowatts of water power 
from the Yukon, Columbia, and St. John 
Rivers which is still locked up around stale- 
mated conference tables in Washington and 
Ottawa. By way of measurement, this un- 
realized power is just about twice the hydro- 
electric capacity of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and virtually triple the output of 
Grand Coulee, the largest single electricity 
producing plant in the world. On its devel- 
opment depend the prosperity and future 
expansion of three great regions in each of 
the countries involved—Alaska, the Pacific 
Northwest, and upper New England under 
our flag: and the Yukon Territory, British 
Columbia, and the Maritime Provinces in 
Canada. 

Today these kilowatts are lost in the bil- 
lowing spray of innumerable waterfalls and 
rapids. But if only the United States and 
its friendliest international neighbor could 
decide how they should be apportioned, they 
could become the fuel for scores of manu- 
facturing plants. This would seem to beva 
fairly simple challenge. How can either na- 
tion lose when the booty to be divided 
amounts to a pair of TVA’s? Nevertheless 
during recent months some observers have 
despaired of an agreement ever being 
reached. Worse yet, relations between the 
United States and Canada have deteriorated 
seriously. 

Canada actually has under serious con- 
sideration a proposal to divert out of the 
Columbia River one-fourth of the flow of 
‘that greatest of all western waterways, be- 
fore it crosses the border into the United 
States. This, of course, would leave stranded 
all the ambitious plans for the expansion of 
such existing American water power proj- 
ects as Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Bonner 
ville, McNary, and The Dalles. 


The difference at Grand Coulee alone 
would be prodigious. If Canada, as it has 
proposed, siphons 15 million acre-feet of 
water out of its segment of the Columbia, 
Grand Coulee will maintain only with diffi- 
culty its peak capacity of 1,974,000 kilo- 
watts. But if Canada and the United States 
could agree to mutual storage resérvoirs on 
the upper river, Grand Coulee’s production 
might soar to 2,838,000 kilowatts. The dif- 
ference is equal to nearly our entire share 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway power plants. 


THE EISENHOWER DILEMMA 


Two circumstances are primarily responsi- 
ble for this sad turn of events. One is the 
rising tide of nationalism in Canada. There 
were constant complaints about American 
influence over Canada’s economy even before 
the Conservative victory at the polls last 
June. And after that victory the New York 
Times declared: “It is simply a matter of fact 
to state that the Conservatives are expected 
to take a somewhat tougher line vis-a-vis the 
United States than did the Liberals, par- 
ticularly on trade matters.” This certainly 
includes exports or imports of immense 
quantities of water power. 


The second circumstance is still more 
alarming—and of more immediate concern 
to Americans. It is the evident Getermina- 
tion of the Eisenhower Administration to 
abandon the plans of the Corps of Army 
Engineers for comprehensive development of 
the Columbia Basin. An unexplained irony 
of our era is that while the President has 
urged Congress to spend over $800 million 
for power and reclamation undertakings on 
the Colorado River, where 17 million acre- 
feet of water flow to the sea, he has balked 
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at any and all new projects in the Columbia 
Basin, which has a majestic runoff of 180 
million acre-feet. And because the Columbia 
River contains three-fourths of the poten- 
tial international kilowatts, the attitude of 
our Government toward the Columbia is 
crucial. That attitude is hostile, to say the 
least, to any further Federal projects like 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. President 
Eisenhower himself epitomized it in his per- 
sonal insistence upon surrendering the mile- 
deep Hells Canyon site, located on a swift 
tributary of the Columbia, to wasteful un- 
derdevelopment by what the Times has-de- 
scribed as private exploitation, at private 
cost and private profit. 

In view of this position, the Canadian 
storage potential confronts the administra- 
tion with a dilemma. If an agreement is 
signed with Canada, the projects in the 
United States which will benefit are Federal 
plants, built during the halcyon political era 
when a Republican Senate leader, Charles 
L. McNary, of Oregon, cooperated with a 
Democratic President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
to tap the churning reaches of the river sys- 
tem containing 42 percent of the country’s 
undeveloped water power. But adding 
mighty new generating machines to these 
piants does not square with President Eisen- 
hower’s program for the Columbia Basin, 
where he quite candidly favors private utility 
companies. And in 1954, he appointed as 
American chairman of the Canadian-Ameri- 
can International Joint Commission, which 
is charged with these vital negotiations, the 
former governor of Idaho, Len Jordan, who 
spearheaded the long struggle to block the 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon, and whose cuss 
words to describe public power were the 
strongest ever used in a region never ac- 
customed to mild political language. 

To ex-Governor Jordan the President en- 
trusted the future of the river system which 
feeds the largest hydroelectric network owned 
by the American public—the Bonneville 
Power Administration, .which to date has 
sold $462,805,892 worth of the energy gen- 
erated at Government dams in the North- 
west. And while he was responsible for the 
dealings with Canada that would determine 
the fate of Bonneville, Mr. Jordan traveled 
through the land making speeches which de- 
nounced as a scandalous Federal monopoly 
the very agency he was presumed to be rep- 
resenting at the international conference 
table. A typical such address proplesied that 
Government dams could soon lead to “feder- 
ally owned sawmills, federally owned mines, 
federally owned fish canneries, and federally 
owned farms and livestock ranches.” The 
first Federal dams across western rivers were 
erected, of course, under Theodore Roosevelt. 


If Mr. Jordan could have merely pre- 
served the status quo, the administration 
might have been content. In the absence 
of a successful agreement with Canada, the 
Federal generating plants could not be ex- 
panded. Meanwhile, the administration it- 
self could distribute, as agreeably as possible 
from the aspect of the private utilities, such 
kilowatts as were left. But after May 13, 
1955, such a course was no longer possible. 
On that date the Canadian Parliament ap- 
proved an appropriation of $250,000 to study 
the feasibility of diverting the waters of the 
upper Columbia into the neighboring Fraser 
River watershed—a proposal championed by 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, chairman of the 
Canadian side of the International Joint 
Commission. 

Such a diversion is no idle fantasy. By 
drilling a tunnel about 12 to 15 miles long 
through the Monashee Mountains, engineers 
could pour into one of the sources of the 
Fraser, at Shuswap Lake, a massive segment 
of the Columbia. As a result Canada would 
obtain more than 1,200 feet of extra head— 
8 times the drop Of Niagara Falls—from @ 
volume of water nearly equivalent to the 
total flow of the Colorado River, making pos- 
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sible an amount of power equal to the 

put of 2 Hoover Dams. And the 10-mile typ, 
nels at the fabulous Kitmat project of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, off $0 the 
north, have already demonstrated the Brac. 
ticability of such lengthy diversion “for 
hydroelectric power production, aR 

Would Canada dare divert a portion 
great river on which a neigh i: 
trusted ally is so heavily dependent? pe, 
haps she would. The Canadians believe they 
have the legal right to proceed. The Boung. 
ary Waters Treaty of 1909, which also Created 
the International Joint Co pro. 
vides that “each of the high contracting par. 
ties reserves to itself * * * the exclusip 
jurisdiction and control over the use an 
diversion, whether temporary or 
of all waters on its own sides of the tin 
which in their natural channels would fig 
across the boundary.” Some in 
lawyers claim the United States could 
huge damage suits if its powerplants are 
throttled, but under the treaty these 
have to be litigated in the Exchequer Gout 
of Canada—a chilly atmosphere for Amer. 
can compiaints. 

About the only comfort for the Unity 
States in this crisis comes not from human 
kind, but from the great food fish of th 
North Pacific region—the sockeye salmon, 
One of the principal salmon runs spawns in 
the headwaters of the Fraser. Intricate fish 
ladders and staircases have been built to cm. 
voy wayfaring salmon past hurtling chutes 
of froth, where the river is funneled betwee 
rockslides. The Fraser’s sockeye migration 
are worth a conservative $32 million a. 
nually to fishermen and canneries, High 
dams on the Fraser, to take advantage 
the diversion of water from the Columbia, 
would blockade off the fish from ther 
spawning grounds. And so British Columbis 
politics reverberates to protests over th 
diversion—not because it would injuire the 
United States but because it would impel 
the sockeye salmon. The upper Columbis, 
by contrast, is a fishless river. Dr. Imi 
Gabrielson, director of the Wildlife Manage 
ment Institute and one of North Americas 
leading biologists, has said, “I know of m 
better place to secure large amounts of wate 
power for industry, without doing harm t 
fisheries, than on the upper reaches of tht 
Columbia River.” 

Nearly 2 years ago, when I was in British 
Columbia studying this question for i 
Senate Interior Committee, I rode across tit 
forested hump of Coquihalla Pass in a litt 
red-painted train with Howard C. Gree, 
then member of Parliament from Var 
couver. As we looked down on Arrow Lake, 
site of a proposed dam to store the Colum 
bia’s surplus flow, he said to me: “Reill} 
you Americans ought to be be ore 
backward to work out an arran t with 
us for our two countries to divide the ben 
fits of Canadian storage. Some wt 
don’t understand you intransigence. #6. 
all we hold most of the trump cards W 
can divert the river because the ri 4 
nates in our country. Possession # 
points of the law. We might a 
done so, if it were not for the fish aon. 

Mr. Green is today Minister of Publt 
Works in the new Conservative cabinet@ 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. Ant ® 
these words are written, one ee 
with transits and diamond drills are 
ing for the natural spot to drive @ Wm 
through the. Monashees. Rei 

THE COLUMBIA’S CHALLENGE 


Tt is no trick for two countries to 
river that flows along an inter 
boundary—the St. Lawrence or 
example. The benefits are mereiy 
into two equal parts. A river which‘ 
a boundary at right angles is a sterne 
sition. — ; 

Even the mathematics of the situ 
complicated. ‘The first 465 miles of 
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the out. 1,270 miles flow within Canada. 
ile tun. ene jeaps full blown from Columbia 
bof the take and surges northwest toward the Arctic, 
8 the | until it is bent into @ spectacular hairpin 
18 prac. carve by the ramparts of the Canadian 
lon for ” of the final volume of 180 million 
eo gere-feet of water that the Columbia con- 
On of g tributes to the Pacific Ocean, some 62 mil- 
ng and ‘ion flow out of Canada. And many Cana- 
i? Per. dian leaders feel that Canada has complete 
Ve they mustody of the river while it makes its tor- 
Bound. tured canyon passage inside their borders. 
Created But certain extraordinary physical char- 
R, pro. ies of the Columbia make its joint 
ing par. yse essential for two nations as determined 
Xclusive to get along with each other as Canada and 
ase and the United States. No river is more moun- 
manent, HE isin born. Its source lies among the pin- 
‘he tine nacles and crags of most of the great ranges 
iid foy HE ‘outh of the sub-Arctic. And when the 
uation HE pockies and Selkirks and Kootenais are man- 
bring tied with melting snow cushions 40 feet 
nts are deep, the Columbia's volume has risen to 
might five-sixths that of the Mississippi itself. But 
t Cour, when winter halts this melting process, the 
Ameri- river dwindles down to a modest backwoods 
stream. No other major waterway has such 
United wild fluctuations—from twice the volume 
human- of the Nile to a poky trickle. The average 
Of the annual maximum flow of the Columbia at 
salmon, HP the boundary is 10 times its low-water aver- 
Awns in . This, of course, adds up to feast or 
ate fish famine for the huge powerplants on the 
tocm B® american side of the line. Their penstocks 
chuts BP can be either alarmingly dry or filled close 
vetweet HP to flooding. 
rations But if the Columbia’s crest waters could 






on a- be stored in Canada’s gorges and chasms, the 
- High contrasting droughts and freshets that dissi- 
tage of HP nate much of the river’s strength would be 
lumbis, avoided. Ideal receptacles for these reser- 
t ther BE virs pock the ranges. At Mica Creek, just 
Lumbia below the Columbia’s horseshoe bend, for 
jer the HP instance, is a dam site where 10,500,000 acre- 
ire the HE feet of water can be retained back of steel 
imperl and concrete. The dimensions of such a 
jumibia, HP project can best be appreciated by realizing 
Tra 5 B® that the proposed high dam at Hells Canyon 
lanage HP would have stored 3,800,000 acre-feet of 
nerica’s water, and the loss of this to a,private power 
of Bo company scheme has rocked Pacific North- 
f'wait BE west politics for years; and the end has not 
pn yet been heard. 

The Chief of our Corps of Army Engineers, 
British Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, told a Senate 
or the subcommittee over which I was presiding 
oss the that the next logical projects to build in our 


realm of richest hydroelectric-power resources 
were definitely within the Canadian segment 
of the Columbia Basin, where enough water 
could be impounded to increase by 70 per- 
cent the nameplate rating on generators at 
such American powerplants as Chief Joseph 
and the Dalles Dams, without pouring any 
more concrete in the United States. Yet our 
ent has been so indolent and casual 
about reaching an agreement to make this 
possible that private corporations and vari- 
ous utility syndicates are now demanding 
que ee the International Joipt 
m and the State Department and 
Wo negotiate directly with Canada. 
That restless personage, Mr. Henry J. Kai- 
ser, in quest of additional kilowatts for his 
aluminum factories, has pro- 
posed that he erect a dam at Arrow tise 
where the Columbia flattens out into a wide 
belly of blue water. The resulting extra 
generation downstream at such plants as 
vided le and Grand Coulee would be di- 
equally between the United States 
covernment and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
Corp. Out of his 50-percent share, Mr. 
Kaiser would reimburse the Province of 
British Columbia for being allowed to im- 
pound an water on Canadian land. 
bye in Canada on behalf of Chair- 


ae E. Murray of the Senate Interior 
, I found the business-oriented 
Social Credit regime in British Columbia 
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highly disposed toward the Kaiser plan. 
The industrialist was even said to have de- 
posited $100,000 in a bank at Vancouver to 
demonstrate his good faith. However, the 
Liberal government at Ottawa frowned s0 
sternly on the idea that a bill was hastened 
through Parliament requiring a federal li- 
cense before any project could be undertaken 
on a river bisecting the border. It now re- 
mains to be seen what position the Conserva- 
tive administration will take. 

A parallel to the Kaiser proposal, on an 
even grander scale, is that of the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council, a combine of power 
companies and large municipal systems 
operating in the State of Washington. The 
council hopes to build a massive $300 mil- 
lion dam at Mica Creek near Boat Encamp- 
ment on the Columbia, and to transfer title 
to the project to the Province of British Co- 
lumbia, which would receive as an outright 
gift the 704,000 kilowatts produced by Mica 
Creek’s turbines. This is equivalent to re- 
ceiving one and a half Bonneville Dams. 
Presumably, the council would also arrange 
with the United States Government a method 
whereby it would acquire, for the booming 
Seattle-Tacoma industrial area, the 1,076,000 
additional kilowatts made possible in our 
own country by the Mica Creek storage 
reservoir. 

THE UNCOLLECTED BILL 


In a sense, such suggestions lower the dig- 
nity and prestige of our Government. No 
Canadian corporations or combines have of- 
fered to replace their country’s government 
in the negotiations at staké.- And what is 
to be said for either Kaiser Aluminum or the 
Puget Sound syndicate claiming as their 
own the extra power produced at projects 
belonging to the public? 

“Senator,’’ I was told by an Army engi- 
neer officer who must remain anonymous, “if 
Kaiser or Puget Sound can swing this deal, 
then Conrad Hilton is crazy if he doesn’t 
ask permission to build an extra wing at 
the White House and rent it to paying 
guests.” 

The mere hint that brokers or middlemen 
take over the management of negotiations 
between nations as traditionally friendly as 
Canada and the United States is a symbol 
of the utter collapse of negotiations at the 
government level. True, the stubbornness 
which the two chief negotiators ascribe to 
each other has not helped the solution of 
questions inherently difficult and complex— 
ex-Governor Jordan has recently been re- 
placed on the American side by an even more 
conspicuous symbol of hostility to Federal 
power, ex-Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

General McNaughton has argued that the 
value of upstream storage to the Bonneville 
system should be measured in terms of the 
alternative cost of steam-power generation 
in the Northwest—which might be 6 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, compared to the 2% mill 
power generated by the waters of the North- 
west’s rivers. Other Canadian spokesmen in- 
sist that Canada receive a proportion of the 
downstream kilowatts, on the theory that no 
amount of coin. of the realm can duplicate 
for British Columbia the spectacular indus- 
trial development they have seen cheap 


-hydroelectric power bring to the United 


States. 

The United States has made no counter- 
proposals in response to these demands. 

Our Government’s indifference to the issue 
is underlined by the situation existing on 
the Pend Oreille River; a tributary of the 
Columbia which originates in Montana and 
Idaho and frets a turbulent course north- 
ward into Canada. The Hungry Horse Dam, 
@ part of the Bonneville system, provides 
storage that is helpful to the Waneta plant 
of the West Kootenai Power & Light Co. 
on the Pend Oreille River in British Colum- 


‘bia. Here the United States might set a 
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precedent which could guide a settlement 
with Canada about the main stem of the 
Columbia, where the watershed positions of 
the two nations are reversed. Accordingly, 
I wrote Secretary of State Dulles to ask if 
an arrangement had been made or sought, to 
exact reimbursement from the Canadian 
company. 

I received this reply from John S. Hogh- 
land II, Acting Assistant for Congressional 
Relations: 

“I believe no arrangements have been 
made for payments by the owners of the 
Waneta project in British Columbia for 
benefits received as a result of storing water 
upstream in the Hungry Horse Dam. There 
have been no diplomatic negotiations re- 
garding this subject, and no requests for 
compensation have been made through the 
State Department.” 

Two weeks before Mr. Hoghland’s letter 
came to my desk, the authoritative Van- 
couver Daily Province reported that Federal 
experts in Ottawa agree with Senator Nrvu- 
BERGER, and say Canada expects to pay. 

Does our Government care? 


SHORTCHANGING ALASKA 


It is not only in the Pacific Northwest that 
vast industrial and economic expansion has 
been thwarted by the stalemate at the con- 
ference tables. Alaska, until now depend- 
ent on the seasonal uncertainties of fishing, 
mining, and logging, might acquire the first 
sizable permanent manufacturing establish- 
ment in its history. 

The mighty Yukon rises in deep upland 
lakes only 15 miles from Dyea Inlet on the 
Pacific. But the 19,000-foot peaks of the 
coastal ranges barricade it from the ocean. 
So it plods 2,100 meandering miles in the 
other direction, emptying at last in the 
Bering Sea. After 840 miles in the Yukon 
Territory of Canada, it passes a lonely bound- 
ary marker and spends the rest of its slug- 
gish existence in Alaska. 

But what if the Yukon could be turned 
around and a substantial segment of it di- 
verted to the Pacific? What if the drop now 
dissipated in its 2,100-mile pilgrimage to 
the Bering Sea could be compressed into a 
slanting 15-mile tunnel through the moun- 
tains, and then a crashing vertical descent of 
more than 1,700 feet? This could mean a 
second Kitimat, where the reversal of the 
normal flow of the hanging lakes southeast 
of Prince Rupert has made it possible for 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada to lay out in 
the wilderness the largest aluminum-reduc- 
tion plant ever planned, as well as a commu- 
nity which will have 50,000 inhabitants. 

Another Kitimat—this one located in 
Alaska, observes Alaska’s veteran Delegate in 
Congress, E. L. BARTLETT, could revolutionize 
the economy of Alaska and move us from the 
frontier to the industrial age, in one vast 
stride. 

All the ingredients are there. The Yukon 
rises in five mountain-rimmed lakes con- 
nected by stubby rivers, and only the moun- 
tains keep them from pouring through pen- 
stocks into immense powerhouses which 
could be built at tidewater. The mountains 
can be tunneled. They are among the high- 
est in the Western Hemisphere, but an easy 
obstacle compared to the swath which has 
been cut through scrub pine and alpine fir 
in the foothills of the coastal and Chilkat 
ranges. This swath denotes the interna- 
tional border. 

The Taiya Valley, where the turbines and 
generators would be constructed near sea 
level, is in Alaska. The lakes feeding into 
the Yukon are in Canada, divided about 
equally between Yukon Territory and the 
province of British Columbia. They might 
as well be in Siberia, for all the progresg 
that has been made in working out agree- 
ments with Canada for the joint develop- 
ment of these vast, interdependent north- 
western resources, 
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In June of 1951 the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation submitted its first extensive 
report on the Taiya project. The gist was 
that it seemed to be technically feasible to 
product an eventual 900,000 kilowatts of 
water power on the shores of Dyea Inlet near 
Skagway, Alaska, if only some of the lakes 
nourishing the Yukon could be tapped. This 
is not only as much energy as the American 
share of the St. Lawrence Seaway, but, bet- 
ter still, the Bureau’s engineers contended 
it could be developed at the extremely low 
rate of 2.1 mills a kilowatt-hour. And, the 
report confidently predicted, low cost of the 
abundant power potential would attract 
numerous industries from more costly power 
sites in the United States. Added trans- 
portation costs would be more than offset. 
This forecast came true almost before the 
reports were stitched and bound—the Alum- 
inum Conrpany of America took over Mc- 
Kinley National Park Lodge and announced 
ceremoniously that it was ready to erect a 
mammoth smelter at Dyea inlet if the Taiya 
power project went through. 

At this juncture the government of Can- 
ada called attention to the fact that, al- 
though Canadian water would produce Taiya 
power, virtually all the benefits would go to 
Alaska, an insultingly one-sided bargain. 
In the last days of the Truman Administra- 
tion a few desultory efforts were made to 
offer Canada some quid pro quo. Because of 
the immense Canadian light-metal expan- 
sion at Kitimat and at Arvida in Quebec, 
Dr. John R. Steelman of the White House 
staff told Delegate BarTLetTr that perhaps 
some concessions could be worked out with 
respect to our tariff on aluminum ingots. 
Other proposals involved licenses for the im- 
portation of Canadian natural gas south- 
ward across the border. But none of these 
ideas got out of the talking stage. 

Delegate BarTLETT, who speaks for Alaska 
on Capitol Hill but is not allowed to partici- 
pate in rollcalls, has been the leading public 
advocate of Taiya. Admittedly he is a par- 
tisan Democrat, but his prime interest is his 
constituency, and his opinion is worth lis- 
tening to. ‘ 

“Taiya originally was proposed when Mr. 
Truman was President, and a few efforts were 
made to reach an agreement with Canada 
over the great possibilities of the project,” 
he says. “The efforts did not reach success. 
But, since 1953, nothing has happened, and 
when I say ‘nothing’ I mean just exactly 
that. Taiya appears to have been completely 
forgotten and abandoned. Rarely do I hear 
from the administration about what once 
had been our bright hope for economic inde- 
pendence for Alaska.” 

Recently the Frobisher interests of Can- 
ada have talked of committing the water in 
the Yukon’s lakes for power dams in the 
vicinity of Whitehorse to process the abund- 
ant minerals found in that region. This 
would probably not match the Taiya poten- 
tial, because the drop would be infinitely 
less, but it would avoid the apportioning of 
benefits internationally. 


NEW POWER FOR MAINE 


Across the continent, on the St. John 
River, the same story of interminable delay 
is repeated. The St. John rises in the State 
of Maine and empties into the Bay of Fundy 
from New Brunswick. The projected Rankin 
Rapids storage reservoir of 1,460,000-acre- 
feet capacity in Maine could confer valuabie 


‘ advantages on power sites downstream 


where the river forms the international 
boundary for 70 miles, and where it lies 
wholly within the Canadian province of New 
Brunswick. At 5 locations, a total of 567,500 
kilowatts could be generated—220,000 at 
Rankin Rapids, approximately 4 miles above 
the border, and the rest at sites claimed by 
Canada. 

This power could be of great economic im- 
portance, because both Maine and the Can- 
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adian Maritime Provinces have lagged be- 
hind the recent general prosperity of their 
respective countries. But some formula 
must be worked out for requiring reim- 
bursement from Canada for any addition to 
the production of its powerhouses made 
possible by water storage in Maine. Such a 
formula has completely eluded two nations 
which toegther could complete the Alaska 
Highway, defend the Aleutian Islands from 
direct invasion, establish farflung radar 
networks on Arctic Tundra, and agree trust- 
fully to leave almost 4,000 miles of border 
without a single blockhouse or pillbox. 

Our Governnrent’s lackadaisical approach 
to the problem of the waterpower bonanza 
going to waste on the borders cannot be sep- 
arated from the Eisenhower administration’s 
weird and inexplicable attitude toward the 
river which dominates the situation—the 
Columbia. 

A TREASURE TO GAIN 

The Columbia is to power production what 
the Mississippi is to navigation or the Nile 
to irrigation. I can remember standing on 
its shores with a famous Swedish hydraulic 
engineer who had been a delegate to the 1936 
World Power Conference in Washington. 
Over and over again he exclaimed, “Do you 
people know what you have here? This is a 
great river like the Rhine, but it falis as far 
as our mountain brooks in Scandinavia. 
What a treasure.”’ 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt and such 
Senators of both parties as George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska, Homer Bone and Clarence C. 
Dill, of Washington, Charles McNary and 
Rufus C. Holman, of Oregon, Burton K. 
Wheeler and James E. Murray, of Montana, 
and William E. Borah, of Idaho, knew pre- 
cisely what they had in the Columbia. Un- 
der their joint aegis, a vast hydroelectric 
system came into existence. It not only gen- 
erated more energy than any other water- 
power operation in the world, it also re- 
claimed immense expanses of arid land, re- 
tarded floods, and increased by 8 or 10 times 
the tonnage being navigated through the 
towering barrier of the Cascade Mountain 
Range. 

On top of all this, the system has proved 
financially successful. Entirely as a result of 
power sales, the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration is $77 million ahead of the repay- 
ment to the Treasury, which Congress estab- 
lished about 20 years ago. After less than 
two decades of operation, the power facilities 
of Bonneville are more than 41 percent paid 
for. 

This power system has had a profound im- 
pact on the economy of the Pacific Northwest. 
The decade from 1938 to 1947 was the only 
period in the history of Oregon and Washing- 
ton when they showed a greater gain in in- 
dustrial payrolls than the national average. 
This coincided exactly with the time when 
low-cost kilowatts from the Columbia River 
system first became available. Not an ounce 
of aluminum was smelted west of the Missis- 
sippi in 1939. By late in the 1940's, nearly 
half of America’s expanding aluminum pro- 
duction was originating in the Pacific North- 
west. ~Every one of these potlines used 
energy from the Columbia for fuel. And 
bigger things were ahead. The Corps of 
Army Engineers had already planned such 
projects as McNary, The Dalles, and Chief 
Joseph Dams. But there were still many 
more choice sites left among those analyzed 
and recommended in the corps’ famous 
8-volume 308 Report of 1948—among them 
John Day, Paradise, and Hells Canyon. 

The the Presidency passed into the hands 
of the Republicans. Under Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, 20 river projects of greater 
or lesser magnitude had been authorized 
for Federal construction in the basin of the 
Columbia. Since Mr. Eisenhower ezitered 
the White House, he has preferred to turn 
over such sites as remain to private power 
companies. 
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This has taken two forms. At Helis Cap. 
yon, the administration has simply relin. 
quished the site to a private utility 
tion for three smaller dams which develop 
only one-fourth of its storage potentiaj, At 
John Day, a site rivaling Hells Canyon in 
dimensions, the White House has 
that the Government construct the figh 
ladders, spillways, and other “no 
able” features of the dam, while a Syndicate 
of power companies underwrites 
tion of the powerhouse. Of course, the rey. 
nues would be distributed accordingly, 

The net result has been a lid on ex; 
of the Columbia River power system ang , 
slowing down of the Northwest’s 
Per capita incomes have fallen off by com. 
parison with the national average. In a fe 
gion without local stores of oil, coal, or nat. 
ural gas, it has been little short of 
itous to have its inexhaustible supply of ip. 
dustrial fuel—falling water—no longer teth. 
ered to giant penstocks and turbines. Th 
Oregonian of Portland has stated that Cheap 
and abundant power offers the best chance 
for an industrial revival. 

To break the stalemate, I have introdyceq 
in the Senate a resolution calling for the’ 
creation of a North Pacific Internationa 
Waterways Agency, staffed by engineering 7 
expérts and technicians of the United State 
and Canada, to supplant the present Inter. | 
national Joint Commission and to plan prj. | 
ects on international waterways along both 
sides of the border. The only considerations { 
would be maximum power production, flood 
control, and other benefits. Accountantsand ( 
engineers would use their calculating ma- ] 
chines and slide rules to decide how the costs 
and benefits should be apportioned. Th 
two sides of the present Commission, each 
representing a different nation, are certain 
to accentuate national interests. A single 
agency, staffed by both countries, would te 
far more likely to place geographic realities 
first and international rivalries second. 

Think what one will of President Eise- 
hower’s domestic policies, in the field of 
world affairs he has put forth what I 
as a sincere and conscientious effort to bes 
successful leader of the free nations, The 
bogged-down river negotiations with ou | 
nearest ally offer him a magnificent oppo 
tunity for leadership at the internation 
level—if only he can overcome his private- 
utility bias against the expansion of Fedenl 
powerplants. 

Energy reserves could help shape the i 
dustrial competition now looming betwee 
the frée and the Soviet world. Khrushcher 
is committed to a policy of excelling um 
the production line. Water power is i 
most enduring and reliable energy of all, 
cause it lasts forever and consumes no 
cupful of such expendable fuels as coal, & 
troleum, and uranium. The rulers of ti 
Soviet Union understand this. They # 
tapping Russia’s rivers to the maxim 
Soviet power production has soared 86 pe 
— since 1950. Although still y 
behind the output of the United States, i 
Soviet Union actually tops our entire 
tinent in potential hydroelectricity. Ta 
informed by Senator Henry M. Jacgson d 
Washington State, who recently visited Bu 
sia, that 40 big waterpower plants are 
construction there. Three of thi 7 
grad Dam on the Volga, Krasnoyarsk ¢ the 
Yenisei, and Bratsk Dam on the &@ 
River—will each exceed the power capil 
of Grand Coulee. ie 

“If the six major rivers of Sip 
fully developed,” adds Senator 
they alone could produce 600 bili 
watt-hours of power per year. 
than 3 times present Soviet , 
double the Kremlin’s 1960 goals, and 
ally equal to our own national 
power output.” 

In view of Russia’s urgent h = 
program, can the United States and 
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afford to let go to waste indefinitely the 
untapped resources of the Yukon, the St. 
John, and the Columbia merely. because of 
obstinacy or lethargy at the conference 


table? 





The Governors of Utah, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Colorado Ask for More 
Money for Flaming Gorge and Nayajo 


Dams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. -Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s budget provides funds for the 
Glen Canyon Dam in amount sufficient 
to further construction at an economic 
rate. The reduction of funds for Flam- 
ing Gorge and the elimination of appro- 
priation for Navajo Dam are disappoint- 
ing to the upper basin States. The at- 
titude of the governors of these four 
States is set forth in the communica- 
tion that follows: 

Uprer COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION, 

Grand Junction, Colo., December 26, 1957. 
Hon. Henry A. DIXON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DIxon: For your con- 
sideration of budget requests for fiscal 1959. 
that will soon be submitted to the Congress 
for water resources projects of the upper 
Colorado River Basin, we wish to call your 
attention to the following statement that 
was jointly prepared by Governors Clyde, 
McNichols, Mechem, and Simpson of. the 
upper Colorado River Basin States following 
the special meeting of the Upper Colorado 
River Commission held in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
on December 20, 1957: 

“Conflicting rumors regarding the budget 
appropriations for the Colorado River Basin 
project, repeatedly endorsed and stanchly 
supported by President Eisenhower, are dis- 
turbing to the upper basin States. We are 
confident that this administration and the 
Congress will grant the minimum request 
heretofore presented to the Department of 
the Interior for the construction of Glen 
Canyon, Flaming Gorge, Navajo; Curecanti 
[Dams], and the participating projects. 

“We recognize that the national security 
comes first, and are firmly convinced that 
only a strong economy, based on agriculture 
and industry, may have a long-range mili- 
tary significance second to none, including 


“We know that water and power are the 
basic essentials in this economy. We must 


makes and distributes at this time of year. 


missiles program at the proposed Cheyenne 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles Base and 
to process the huge deposits of uranium, 
phosphates, oil, gas, coal, and .steampower 
so much needed in the missile program and 
by our economy. We also point to the fact 
that the storage of water in Navaho Reser- 
voir is essential to serve the rapid develop- 
ment of the same industries in the Four Cor- 
ners area. The Rocky Mountain West is rec- 
ognized as the great dispersal area to which 
the Government of necessity must look for 
safety in a nuclear war. Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico embrace most of 
the uranium production in the United States. 

“In light of these.facts, the four Governors 
of the upper Colorado River Basin States be- 
lieve the President, the Bureay of Reclama- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Con- 
gress will continue their support of the 
necessary budget-appropriation requests to 
construct as rapidly as possible Glen Canyon, 
Flaming Gorge, Navaho, Curecanti Dams, and 
the-participating projects, which are neces- 
sary to put the water and power to use. 

“We firmly believe that the continuation 
of a sound reclamation program and the 
rapid construction of this greatest reclama- 
tion venture of all time, in line with admin- 
istration policy, will make available to the 
Nation and the region these urgently needed 
resources in any national emergency. The 
governors, their congressional delegations, 
and the commissioners of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, with the facts and the weight 
of right on their side, are ready, willing, and 
able to submit all the necessary information 
and data to support their position and to 
assure the President, Congress, and all Fed- 
eral agencies of their continued cooperation 
to procure the needed appropriations on this 
all-important project. 

“Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico 
are in accord and in complete unanimity of 
thought on this important matter.” 

Sincerely yours, 
IvaL V. GOsLIN, 
Engineer-Secreiary. 





Poem Tells the Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of my colleagues who have 
been here over 12 years remember with 
fondness the late John Tolan, who so 
ably represented the Seventh District of 
California for 10 long years. 

Alma Tolan, John’s wife, endeared 
herself to all who knew her. She was ac- 
tive in the Congressional Club and gave 
freely of her time and energy on all of 
the war drives that characterized the 
days of the 78th and 79th Congresses. 

The following article appeared in the 
San. Leandro (Calif.) Morning News 
shortly after Christmas. 

It tells Alma Tolan’s story of why her 
legion of friends did not receive their 
looked-for Christmas cards: 

Porm TELLS THE REASON 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The beloved aunt of an 
employee of the Morning News, noted for her 
unselfish devotion to her family, relatives, 
and friends, has for years been famous in her 
circle for the unique Christmas’ gifts she 





A recent accident in the home of her son 
spoiled her plams for today. She explains in 
poetry which we believe readers of the Morn- 
ing News will enjoy.) 
(By Alma Tolan) 
"Twas a month before Christmas 
One morn about 4, 
I broke my right arm 
When I slipped on the floor. 


With Nancy and George 
To a hospital near, 

They carefully took me 
While I shook with fear. 


Tossed on a gurney 
I stifled a groan, 

Through miles of white hallways 
To places unknown. 


“She did a good job,” 
I heard someone say, 
“Six breaks in one bone, 
See this X-ray.” 


I looked up to heaven 

To plead with my Master, 
And when I woke up 

I was all done in plaster. 


Now, it’s a week before Christmas 
And what of my plans, 

Oh, how can I do it 
With two useless hands. 


What of my projects, 
Ideas galore? 

Oh, must I give up 
My tin can decor? 


Gifts made of pine cones, 
Tin, copper and gold, 

Paint, pods and patience 
Quite pretty, I’m told. 


With a sigh I behold 
The unfinished array, 

Must give it up 
Instead I shall pray. 


I'll ask the Dear Infant 
On this Christmas Day, 
To bless all my loved ones 

He'll prefer it this way. 





What Shall We Do About the Railroads? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many witnesses appearing on 
January 14, 1958, before the .Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was Mr. James M. 
Symes, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 4 


Following is a Summary of Mr. Symes’ 
testimony which truly reveals the plight 
of the Nation’s railroads: 

Wuat SHALL WE Do AsOuT THE RAILROADS? — 
SumMMaARY or TESTIMONY BY JAMES M. 
SyMes, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
Berore THE SURFACE TRANSPORTATION SUB- 
COMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 

-. STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, JANUARY 13, 

1958 

THE EMERGENCY 
The American railroad industry Is in a pre- 
“earious position. A number of eastern lines 
have been operating for months at little or 
no profit—even with thousands of men and 
women laid off and job-making purchases 
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cut to the bone. On the Pennsylvania we 
reduced employment in 1957 by 11,000 em- 
ployees and we will have to cut still further. 
We have also had to lay aside indefinitely 
a number of job-producing improvements we 
should be making in our own and in the na- 
tional interest. 

So far the situation is not as bad in 
the South and the West—though the mak- 
ings of it are there. Meanwhile, postpone- 
ment of remedial measures imperils the 
whole industry, since by its very nature the 
industry is of one piece and cannot survive 
and grow while a large part of it is danger- 
ously sick. 

CAUSES OF THE EMERGENCY 


The immediate and surface cause is the 
present recession in the national economy— 
and particularly the fall-off in movement of 
heavy goods. However, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that the present general slump 
did not of itself create the present railroad 
emergency: but it may pull the trigger on 
a dangerous situation that has been waiting 
ever since the end of the war to explode. 

Thus a pickup in the general economy 
will not solve the real railroad problem. At 
best it will postpone, to a day not too dis- 
tant, the time when the industry as a whole 
can no longer be counted on to contribute 
its share to the growth of the economy and 
to the national defense, and to provide the 
jobs and business it should provide. 

What is the real railroad problem? It can 
be stated in a dozen ways, but basically it 
is as follows: 

The trouble begins by government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local government—treating 
the railroad industry as if it were still the 
wealthy monopoly it was generations ago. 

As to being a monopoly, railroads must 
compete for their living with the users of 
untold billions of dollars’ worth of publicly 
provided and untaxed highways, airways, and 
waterways. The railroads do this while pro- 
viding their own facilities and paying huge 
taxes on them, which taxes help increase the 
extent and competitive efficiency of these 
rivals for business. The rate of growth of 
these rivals proves that railroads today face 
powerful competition for every kind of serv- 
ice they can offer. 

As to being wealthy, the fact is that many 
railroads have for some years been earning 
only ‘a bare living by modern American 
standards. Only a handful have come any- 
where near sharing in the prosperity gen- 
eral in this country since the close of World 
War II. Even counting this handful of rela- 
tively prosperous roads, it is a rare year in- 
deed when the industry averages as much as 
4 percent return on its $27 billion invest- 
ment. 

Thus the industry is no longer a monopoly 
or wealthy. The low rate of return, espe- 
cially in large segments of the industry 
where it is less than 4 percent, is insufficient 
to keep the railroads up to the financial and 
physical strength they need to serve the ex- 
panding economy and to be ready for the 
national defense. These low earnings also 
make them unable to weather business fall- 
offs like the present one without cruelly in- 
tensified unemployment in” their own in- 
dustry and in the industries that furnish the 
billions of dollars of supplies they buy. 
From each such fall-off the industry emerges 
weaker than when it went in, and with its 
future and that of the people depending on 
it for livelihood less assured. 

In short, an essential industry and source 
of employment that should be advancing 
with the economy and the defense setup is 
in fact drifting backward. It cannot drift 
much further backward without going 
aground on the socialistic mudflats of gov- 
ernment ownership. Despite a few pros- 
perous railroads here and there, the industry 
as @ whole is in deep and spreading trouble. 

What has government treatment to do 
with the low earnings which are the in- 
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dustry’s basic.problem? Simply this: Gov- 
ernment treatment, based on wealthy mo- 
nopoly thinking, is the main reason for the 
low earnings. 

Thus there is only one real and perma- 
nent salvation for the American railroad in- 
dustry. That is for government to join the 
rising tide of public opinion in recognizing 
that railroads must be allowed certain of the 
ordinary American freedoms needed for a 
self-supporting private-enterprise service to 
the public, to the economy, and to the na- 
tional safety. Once that is done, provided 
it is done soon, there will be no more rail- 
road problem. 

How does government treatment keep 
railroad earnings so dangerously low? It 


‘begins with a failure on the part of govern- 


ment to recognize that no business can op- 
erate effectively unless it is allowed sufficient 
authority to discharge its responsibilities. 
The three important categories in the man- 
agement of any business are: pricing, costs, 
and service. In our industry, however, man- 
agement is denied effective atutthority over 
these things. 

Prices are in effect prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and to some 
extent on the passenger side by State pub- 
lic-service commissions. Rate and fare in- 
creases needed to meet rises in wage and 
material expenses always lag behind the in- 
creased costs, and almost never cover them 
when they do come. Wages are in effect 
prescribed by government-appointed boards 
with no responsibility to meet the raises 
they grant. Services, especially on the pas- 
senger side, are set by commissions with no 
responsibility to meet costs, with the result 
that many little-used trains and stations are 
operated to please a few people. 

Not only are the three main areas of man- 
agement responsibility—prices, costs, and 
service—taken out of the hands of railroad 
management. In addition, Government has 
placed them in the hands of those who have 
no direct tie-in with each other and who 
have no real responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their own actions. Since any such 
system of running a business is obviously 
unworkable, is it any wonder that our indus- 
try is in serious difficulty today? 

These defective policies of Government are 
the root cause of the present plight of the 
railroads. They show up in two specific 
ways: 

First, Government imposes upon railroads 
many artificial and discriminatory cost 
handicaps. This is done by law only in the 
case of the railroads. No other businesses, 
and none of our transport competitors, are 
expected to carry comparable burdens. For 
example, we are required to perform numer- 
ous services at a loss—such as certain pas- 
senger and mail services—to pay heavy and 
discriminatory State and local taxes on our 
stations and rights-of-way, and to bear heavy, 
unreasonable portions of the cost of pro- 
tecting motor traffic at highway crossings. 

Second, Government denies to the rail- 
roads certain essential business freedoms en- 
joyed by industry generally and by most of 
our transportation competitors. Thus, we 
are denied (1) the right to adjust our prices 
in the light of competitive conditions and 
to meet heavy cost increases, (2) the right 
to tailor our services to actual public de- 
mand, (3) the right to branch out into other 
phases of the transportation business, (4) 
the right to accumulate adequate capital 
funds to modernize and improve our facil- 
ities and equipment, and (5) the right to 
receive public aid in performing essential 
services—such as commutation—which can- 
not be made profitable. ; 

The results of these Government policies 
are strikingly illustrated by the passenger 
problem. Railroads compete for passenger 
business with the airlines; the buses, and 
the private automobile. We alone are re- 


_ quired by law to perform a substantial por- 
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tion of these services at a deficit, the effect 
of which on the Pennsylvania Railroad alone 
last year was a loss of about $57 

This loss not only subsidizes the 

need for certain essential passenger 

but also results from inadequate payments 
by the Federal Government for handling 
mail, from running trains which the public 
has deserted, and from the express services 
which we run partly in competition with 
United States parcel post. Also included in 
this picture must be the heavy taxes levieg 
by State and local governments on our pas. 
senger stations and rights-of-way, while tax. 
exempt facilities of a similar nature are 
furnished to our airline and bus competi. 
tors. 

At the same time the large passenger gery. 
ice railroads are tightly bound in a 
tory straightjacket. We are not given the 
right to adjust our fares and services so-as 
to provide the most effective passenger trang. 
portation to the public at the least cost, 
Almost every alteration or improvement we 
desire to make along these lines is either 
postponed or ultimately denied as a result 
of local pressures. While in this way we 
are treated as an old-fashioned monopoly, 
Government policy has failed to recognize 
our right to receive assistance rather than 
handicaps when it comes to performing sery- 
ices which are essential but cannot be made 
to pay. Meanwhile, Government at all levels 
is spending vast sums of money to enlarge 
and modernize the facilities available to our 
main competitors for passenger service, 

The public-interest obligation of Govern- 
ment is to allow the railroad industry to sur- 
vive and grow. In the first place, the Amer- 
ican railroad industry is a tremendous and 
irreplaceable national resource. The na- 
tional economy cannot expand as expected 
without the help of strong and growing rail- 
roads. There simply is not room to put or 
money to buy enough nonrailroad transport 
to move all the increase in production ex- 
pected in the foreseeable future. If the 
railroads did not exist, they would have to be 
created; if they went out of business, they 
would have to be re-created. And that would 
cost several times its present 27 billion dollar 
investment. 

There is also the fact that railroads are the 
lowest true-cost form of general long-haul 
land transport so far invented and are often 
the only transport available to the small- 
business man. 

There is also the fact that railroads pru- 
vide, directly, the wages of about a million 
families distributed over every State in the 
Union. Over half of every dollar the rail- 
roads take in goes to wages and other em 
ployee benefits. Another 20 cents of each 
dollar goes to purchases, which in tum 
create jobs and business throughout the 
Nation. 

Finally, and of especially crucial impor 
tance today, there is the indispensability of 
strong and growing railroads to the na 
defense. In World War II, the 
railroads were called on to move 90 
of all military freight and 97 percent of all 
organized troop movement, They were 
of for this job not only because of thelr 
bulk-carrying capacity, but also because they 
can move so much so far with such 
cal use of manpower and fuel. They welt 
able to do the job because of their then tt — 
mendous reserves of standby motive powe 
and cars. Today, because of their low earl 
ings since the war, such reserves do not emi 
and fixed plant is being shrunk for economy 
purposes. By contrast, Russia is concentrat- 
ing on building railroads, both as to fixed 

In sum, one of the best moves this , 


plant and modern and plentiful 

can make, whether for prosperity or ae 
would be to allow its railroad ‘ 
recover from its present ae se 
go on to grow and develop. This can 
done by Government action along thee 
lines: y ‘ Ss 
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1. The passenger deficit on the Pennsyl- 
Railroad amounted to $54.7 million in 
1956. Of this $10.6 million was lost han- 
dling United States mail at Government-pre- 
scribed rates. The Post Office Department 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be clearly directed, by law, to allow 
the railroads full cost, plus a reasonable 
t, for doing this work which they are 
obliged to do. Also increases in mail rates 
made necessary by increases in railroad 
and other costs should be granted 
without hearings that run for months and 
even years. 

2. Parcel-post service should be limited to 
very small packages of true mail type, or the 
Post Office Department should ‘be directed to 
take over the Railway Express Agency serv- 


‘ jee, by buying its facilities and equipment. 


As matters stand, the railroads are being 
compelled to lose money on both services 
without the public getting the good package- 
shipping service it should have. 

3, Railroads should be given authority to 
establish fares and services that will elimi- 
nate operating deficits for specific trains. 
The existing authority over these matters 
should be removed from State public-service 
commissions, where local pressures and polit- 
ical considerations often prevent—and nearly 
always delay—relief. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have complete au- 
thority as to both fares and services. If the 
railroads are required to operate unprofitable 
service, because it is found by the Commis- 
sion to be in the public interest to do so, 
then the Government should reimburse the 
railroads for the deficit imposed on them. 

4. Metropolitan commuter service by rail- 
roads lose many millions of dollars a year. 
Users will not pay fares sufficient to-cover 
the cost of providing the service, and regula- 
tion will not permit its discontinuance. The 
only fair and practicable solution is for com- 
munities that insist on the service, to sup- 
port it by direct subsidy or some equivalent. 
Also, it is generally recognized that each dol- 
lar spent for mass rail transportation in 
metropolitan areas will avoid the expendi- 
ture of many times that amount for the 
same capacity in highway facilities. It is 
apparent that the commuter business will 
remain for the foreseeable future a deficit 
operation. And yet it is entirely unfair and 
unrealistic to expect the railroads, as free 
private business enterprises, to continue the 
heavy subsidies now required by the users of 
this setvice. 

5. The 10 percent Federal excise tax on 
passenger travel should be removed. Orig- 
inally established to discourage passenger 
travel during World War II, it remains as a 
“penalty tax” on people who do not happen 
to own automobiles, and also as a prime 
discourager of needed passenger revenue. 

6. In order to help correct many of these 
Problems, and to provide the basis for a 
solution in other important areas, Congress 
should specifically prescribe the policy which 
the Federal Government will follow in its 
direct dealing with different forms of trans- 
Portation. Included should be laws that (a) 

ent shall collect adequate user 
in , including a reasonable return on its 
eens, for the use of facilities which 

Provides; and (b) where it is itself a cus- 

» Government shall pay at a rate suf- 
to cover costs plus a reasonable profit. 

(Mr. Symes here emphasized that the above 
en should be adopted promptly to end 

obvious drains on the industry's vi- 
anny, He then presented the following ad- 
aa remedies necessary for a complete 

: Permanent solution of the problem: ) 
Pp hese transportation tax of 3 
Like the ton ent trasfic should be removed. 
is left on passenger travel, this levy 

over from World War II, is discrimi- 
atory as to its application, and drives 
needed business to private carriage. 

8. Legislation before Congress 
(Senate bill No. 2906 and House bill No. 
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9597) calls for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment agency to acquire a limited amount 
of railroad locomotives and cars, and lease 
them to railroads that need them on a full- 
pay-back basis. This is not subsidy, and it 
is the only known way that the railroad 
industry, with its working capital exhausted, 
can obtain the rolling stock needed to meet 
peak peacetime requirements and be ready 
for war. 

9. Private carriage should be rédefined by 
law, so as to clearly limit its lawful and 
proper sphere. Regulated common carriers, 
inciuding railroads and trucking companies, 
are feeling with increased severity the loss 
of traffic to truckers masquerading as pri- 
vate carriers and thereby enjoying freedom 
from regulation. These spurious “private” 
operations are illegal, but extremely difficult 
to police under the present law. : 

10. The laws exempting motor carrier 
hauling of agricultural products from regu- 
lation need clarification by Congress. Orig- 
inally intended as a benefit to the farmer, 
they have now been stretched, without Con- 
gressional assent, to far wider ‘fields—to the 
detriment of the railroads. Senate bill No. 
2553, imtroduced by Senator SMATHERs, 
would go a long way toward correcting this 
situation. Similarly, Congress should repeal 
the discriminatory exemption enjoyed by 
water carriers of bulk commodities, which 
gives them an unjustified advantage in the 
movement of such major commodities as 
ore, coal, coke, grain and sand. 

11. In order to restore competitive equality 
in efreight transportation, railroads should 
be relieved from present unfair and burden- 
some regulation of rates. With two-thirds 
of highway freight traffic and over 90 per- 
cent of waterway traffic free from all regula- 
tion, the railroads can no longer compete 
effectively under the monopoly-type rate 
regulation which now restricts them. New 
legislation is needed to correct this situa- 
tion. Railroads should be allowed to price 
their services to meet their costs and earn 
a reasonable profit, while competing fairly 
and equally with other modes of transport. 
Authority to prevent rates from going below 
costs, or from exceeding a fair profit, should 
of course remain with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

12. A railroad should be allowed, if it 
wishes, to offer a complete transportation 
service to its customers, instead of just rail 
s@rvice. Congress should repeal the present 
law forbidding this, since the experience in 
Canada indicates that such integration 
Benefits both the customer and the trans- 
port system. 

13. State and local taxes have in many 
areas become a crushing burden on inter- 


‘state railroads, though all their competitors, 


with the exception of pipelines, use facilities 
not subject to such taxation. One State, 
for instance, taxes railroads twice as much 
as the income they earn in that State, and 
several others are not far behind. The Fed- 
eral Government can and should take steps 
at once to eliminate that discriminatory 
burden. 

14. Legislation should be enacted relieving 
the railroads from burdensome and unfair 
distribution of costs in connection with 
grade-crossing elimination projects, protec- 
tive devices, and maintenance. There are 
226,000 grade crossings in the country to- 
day. Because of the continuing increase 
in automobiles and trucks, demands for elim- 


ination and/or protection will multiply and .- 


become insistent. Elimination or protection 
of these crossings is today almost entirely 
for the benefit of highway usefs, though 
wailroads are still required in many in- 
stances to pay one-half or more of the 
‘ost of grade separations and the full cost 
of protective devices and maintenance there- 
of. : This unjust burden should be removed. 
1 15. Where it is shown to be in the pub- 
lic interest, consolidation of railroads into 
a fewer number of systems should be en- 
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couraged and expedited. New legislation is 
not needed to this end, but enhanced rail- 
road initiative and Commission approval 
should be urged. Wasteful duplication and 
overlapping of facilities and services wouki 
thus be eliminated, to the benefit both of 
the customers and of the industry. 

16. Since 1942 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has required the railroads to 
follow straight-line depreciation for certain 
properties, but the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment allowed them to depreciate only 70 
percent of the cost of the assets involved. 
The Treasury has now agreed that the rail- 
roads should depreciate on the full cost, but 
‘insists that the agreed-upon settlement be 
covered by appropriate legislation. A bill 
granting legislative approv&l should be en- 
acted, disposing of this long-drawn-out con- 
troversy. 

17. Because of the inadequacy of cash gen- 
erated from depreciation to take care of re- 
placements in our inflationary economy, leg- 
islation should be enacted to provide for 
allocation ofa certain amount of income 
before taxes to a reserve account, for capi- 
tal expenditures or retirement of debt. 
Legislation should also be enacted to reduce 
the excessive length of time over which rail- 
roads are required to depreciate facilities and 
equipment. This would take into account 
realistic useful life spans and promote mod- 
ernization. 

18. A new Cabinet position, Secretary of 
Transportation, should be created. The Sec- 
retary’s duty would be to preserve and pro- 
mote the strength of all transportation, 
which is so essential to the economic well- 
being and safety of the Nation, by carrying 
out the expressed will of Congress. He would 
in no way supplant or impair the regulatory 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Civil Aeronautics Boards. 

19. There must be a moratorium on legis- 
lation which would add to the burdens of 
cost and regulatory inequities now borne by 
the railroads. -The industry is already ap- 
proaching the breaking point; any additional 
“straw” might well “break the camel’s back.” 


CONCLUSION 


In closing his testimony, Mr. Symes made 
this personal statement: 

“I have been closely associated with the 
railroad industry for 42 years—during World 
Wars I and Ii—the depression period in the 
early twenties—followed by the ‘boom’ years 
ending in 1929—then the depression years 
of the thirties—and the World War II post- 
war period. During all this time, and with 
the many varying conditions that prevailed, 
I have never seen the outlook for the rail- 
road industry so alarming as it is now. 
Throughout my testimony I have endeavored 
to show the causes for this situation, the 
serious effects of these causes, what will 
happen to the industry unless they are cor- 
rected, and some of the things that can be 
done to correct them. 


“We simply cannot afford to stand idly by 
and see the eventual socialization of one 
of the greatest natural resources of the 
country—the Nation's railroad system. I 
refer to it as a natural resource because it 
is over 100 years old, covers the length and 
breadth of the United States, and can pro- 
duce mass transportation at a lower true 
cost than any other transport agency, with 
the possible exception of the pipeline. 

“The railroad industry is necessary for the 
protection and future well-being of the 
country, in peace and war. It has arrived at 
the crossroads, and decisions must be made 
now as to which road will be used—the free 
enterprise road or the socialistic road. The 
former can be used, providing we obtain re- 
lief along the lines recommended. If not, 
then the other road will have to be used— 
and it will necessarily require direct subsidy 
through Government ownership and opera- 
tion. And, in that event, other forms of 
transportation, even with present subsidy, 
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would have difficulty in surviving against 
the competition of a subsidized national 
railroad system. Eventually they, too, would 
be operated by Government. 

“I do not believe this country can afford 
to gamble with a nationalized transport sys- 
tem. It is too great a segment of our over- 
all economy, and nationalization might not 
stop there. It would be a serious setback 
for us in the worldwide economic and ideo- 
logical warfare that is now being waged. 

“I strongly urge that efforts be made to 
correct the present illness of the railroad 
industry by proven American prescription 
methods, rather than resorting to alien 
remedies with exceedingly dangerous impli- 


cations.” 
aa 





Unemployment in the New York-New 
Jersey Area . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Republican administration is busy issu- 
ing press releases on the good shape of 
our economy, unemployment statistics 
are going up, up, up. The following 
article appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 19, 1958. The pic- 
ture is anything but rosy: 

THREE-STATE AREA REPORTS 9-YEAR JOBLESS 
PEAK—FOLLOWS NaTIon INTO SLUMP 
WHIcH May MAKE 4 MILLION IDLE THIs 
MONTH 

(By David Lyle) 

The tristate metropolitan area is following 
the Nation into its worst employment slump 
since the recession of 1949. 

For the last half year, unemployment has 
been on the increase. Nationally, it hit a 
level of 3,374,000 jobless in mid-December 
and the figure is expected to go beyond 4 
million this month. 

In the tristate area, the picture at present 
is as follows: 

NEW YORK 

Four hundred and twenty thousand un- 
employed as of January 10, with 235,000 of 
these in New York City. This represented a 
3l-percent increase over last year in city 
unemployment and a 67-percent increase up- 
state. 

NEW JERSEY 


One hundred and eighty thousand jobless, 
an ll-year high. Unemployment insurance 
payments in the State totaled $13,980,237 in 
December, an increase of 54.9 percent over the 
previous month. 

CONNECTICUT 


Seventy thousand unemployed, the great- 
est number since 1949. Gov. Abraham 
Ribicoff has called leaders of the State 
legislature to discuss the problem on Feb- 
ruary 10. 

In more concrete terms, these statistics 
mean such things as the following: 

FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y.—Republic 
Aviation Corp. began 1957 as Long Island’s 
biggest industry with 18,000 employees. It 
began 1958 with about 11,000 workers and by 
taking a back seat to Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp. (13,000 employees) as the 
biggest island industry. Grumman laid off 
about 500 late last year but has taken many 
back since. 

Woop-Rincz, N. J.—Wright Aeronautical 
division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. laid off 
1,000 workers here early this year, Another 
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300 were dropped about the same time in 
Hackensack. As for last year, while the com- 
pany itself does not give out employment 
figures, union representatives have estimated 
that some 6,000 workers in all were laid off 
at Wright plants in Wood-Ridge, Hacken- 
sack, Garfield, and Clifton. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Esso Standard Oil Co. 
began the year by laying off more than 700 
employees, nearly half the working force at 
its refinery here. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Ternstadt division of 
General Motors Corp. laid off 500 employees 
the first of the year. 

MauwauH, N. J.—Early in December, some 
600 employees were dropped from the work- 
ing force at the Ford Motor Co. assembly 
plant. 

HartFrorpD, CoNnN.—The Underwood Corp. 
began on January 10, a 60-day layoff for 
2,500 of its 3,500 workers in plants here and 
in Bridgeport. 

West Hartrorp, Conn.—In November and 
early December, the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
makers of small tools and gages, had its 
entire working force of 2,400 on a 1-week- 
on, 1-week-off basis for 6 weeks. 

A big part of the increased unemploy- 
ment is normal and seasonal. It is custom- 
ary in the early months of every year for 
temporary inventory layoffs to take place, 
and for the unemployment rolls .to swell 
with numbers of people who took temporary 
jobs during the Christmas rush. 

But this year the layoff figures have been 
higher than normal. An earlier indication 
of the trend came last fall when, at a time 
that would normally have brought an em- 
ployment upturn, a downturn occurred. 

The effect so far has been what economists 
like to call “‘spotty.” 

On Long Island, as of the week ended 
January 3, there were 23,850 unemployed 
compared with 16,350 in the comparable 
week last year. 

In Rockland and Westchester Counties, al- 
though unemployment was up, the effect was 
hardly noticeable. Rockland’s unemploy- 
ment rolls stood at 1,317 near the first of 
the year, up from 883 at the same time last 
year; and at the same time in Westchester, 
there were 11,872 out of work—2,950 more 
than last year. 

Louis Hollander, president of the New 
York State CIO council, attributes the 
growing unemployment to “shortsighted 
economic policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and big industry,” and William A, 
Mills, executive vice president of the Empire 
State Chamber of Commerce, says it is a 
“temporary and necessary period of readjust- 
ment.” 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukraine’s 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the 40th anniver- 
sary of Ukraine’s independence which 
the Russian Communists destroyed in 
1920. I am pleased to have just a small 
part in bringing to the attention of the 
American people the significance of that 
anniversary at a time when the world is 
threatened by the Communist dictators 
in the Kremlin. 

Today in the Ukraine, which is the 
largest captive non-Russian nation in 
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eastern Europe, Moscow is waging g yj. 
cious anti-American campaign, The 
American people must be alert to this 
insidious propaganda. : 

It has been well said by Dr. Lev E, Do. 
briansky, of Georgetown University, that, 
despite the impact of science and tegh. 
nology, the ultimate weapon in the hands 
of man to combat the Communist die. 
tators is man himself. Our chief concerp 
today is for a crash program of 
development and space control, but we ’ 
should not lose sight of the basic threat 
that man, after all, is the one who must 
combat tyranny from any and every 
direction. 

The human spirit for freedom 


Says Dr. Dobriansky— 


is vastly more explosive and more consequen. 
tial than anything science or technology is 
capable of producing. 


I heartily concur in this view expressed 
by this distinguished educator. 

Mr. Speaker, there has come to my 
attention the December 1957 issue of 
Lituanus, the Lithuanian collegiate 
quarterly, and as part of my remarksI 
am inserting at this time an article which 
appears in that magazine which is ex- 
tremely timely as we consider the 40th 
anniversary of the Ukraine’s independ- 
ence: 

Forty years ago a small group of conspira- 
tors seized power in Russia thereby extin- 
guishing its young democracy. They prom- 
ised land to the peasants, factories to the 
workers, conditions of genuine creativity to 
the intellectuals. 

Today, a cluster of dictators is boister- 
ously celebrating this event which brought 
them might and wealth. The peasants are 
languishing as landless serfs, the workers 
are rightless laborers, the intellectuals grind 
out stale slogans under police surveillance, 

While during these 40 years, observation of 
basic human rights has made great forwand 
strides all over the globe, the map of the 
Soviet Union remains blotted with labor 
camps and injustice is the very fabric of its 
society. While popular control over goverl- 
ments is increasing everywhere, the Soviet 
leaders practice the jungle law of purges end 
counterpurges within their narrow circle, 
in disregard and contempt of their ow 
people. 

Thé dictators on the podium in Red Square 
know in their hearts that communism a5 42 
ideology lies in shambles. The rollcall of fa 
mous names who continue abandoning com: — 
munism in disillusionment and disgust never 
leaves their ears. The tyrants who pretend © 
to celebrate a revolution are haunted by the 
names of Poznan and Budapest. Yet today 
they abound in bluster, belligerence, and 
confidence. They brandish missiles and a 
play earth-circling satellites—as if 
would change even an iota in their infamous” 
record of the last 40 years; as if sclenu 
achievements at the expense of human live — 
and misery could ever justify tyranny. 

Weapons of mass destruction in the " 
of these new tyrants now threaten the peace 
and the very existence of the free world. BB 
in the face of this danger the fate of 
nia and other captive European nations ®* 
living testimonial to the real mean 
November 7, 1917. They were robbed of 
freedom and independence by Sov! 
perialism in its drive toward world 
By their unceasing resistance, ho 
captive people—the stanchest allies 
free world—are thwarting the Soviet de 
By their unfailing allegiance to Europe 
démocracy they constitute a living 
of the Western civilization. 
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‘The free world owes it to them and to its 
own survival that every peaceful means be 
put into action for their liberation. Instead 
of playing into Soviet hands with the ideas 
of gradualism, Titoism, or appeasement it 
should ally itself with the vanguard of the 
genuine revolution—the unceasing revolu- 


tion for freedom and self-determination in | 


the Soviet-subjugated countries. Only by 
answering the dynamism of tyranny with the 
dynamism of democracy can the West be vic- 
torious. Only by drawing all the conse- 
quence from the stark fact that in this age 
of almost limitless means of destruction the 
key to peace and security lies in the ad- 
yancement of the boundaries of freedom, will 
the West spare mankind the specter of war 
or surrender into slavery. 





Mr. Dulles’ Critics : Necessity for Firm 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been considerable criti- 
cism directed toward Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles because of his al- 
leged rigidity in dealing with the Soviet 
dictators. 

Mr. William Henry Chamberlin, writ- 
ing in the Wall Street Journal on Jan- 
uary 20, points out the necessity for a 
resolute posture in this matter in view 
of the record made by the Soviets in 
previous conferences. The article by 
Mr. Chamberlin follows: 

Mr. Dutirs’ Critics: THey Are CoNnspPiIcu- 
OUSLY SHORT ON PROMISING ALTERNATIVES 
AND Far. To SEE THE MERIT OF A RESOLUTE 
PosTURE 
For some time Secretary of State Dulles 

has been under a concentrated barrage of 

assorted brickbats—at home, from our allies, 
oe of course, from behind the Tron Cur- 

But his United States detractors are con- 
spicuously short of concrete alternatives to 
his actions. His foes among our allies seem 
to have almost forgotten the original reason 
for their anger. The Russian brickbats seem 
reasonable enough—for Mr. Dulles’ resolute 
Posture has blocked them effectively. 

The Secretary of State has been accused 
of being unimaginative, rigid, inflexible, 


even of being a w . For example, 
an industrialist who has been dabbling in 
affairs recently told a Canadian au- 





An American who holds o tue universi 
‘ppointment in Great Britain recently od 
the opinion that if Mr. Dulles would 


: — would make the greatest contribu- 


world peace ever made by an Amer- 
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. That Mr. Dulles is not liked in many cir- 
cles abroad, especially in Great Britain and 
Prance, is no secret. He has been an ob- 
ject of continual denunciation in the Soviet 
press and radio and in statements by Com- 
munist Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev. 
Some of these statements seem designed to 
try to drive a wedge between Mr. Dulles and 


‘President Eisenhower. 


BEHIND THE BRICKBATS 


Before subscribing to the view that the 
President is making a mistake in keeping 
Mr. Dulles in office it might be worthwhile 
to consider the causes of the criticism and 
to inquire whether the critics have convinc- 
ing alternative ideas in foreign policy. 

That Mr. Dulles is a favorite target of 


Communist attack does not prove that he is _ 


a bad man for his job. Most Americans 
would not like the idea of having the Krem- 
lin pick our Secretary of State. It may be 
recalled that those statesmen in the thirties 
who were most convinced that a deal could 
be made with Hitler are not those who were 
proved right by the course of events. 

Nor are the causes of Mr. Dulles’ unpopu- 
larity in Great Britain and France neces- 
sarily discreditable to him. He incurred the 
wrath of the left in England by setting his 
face against one-sided concessions to Soviet 
communism and the indignation of the 
right by opposing the Anglo-French inter- 
vention in Egypt. On the first issue most 
Americans certainly sympathize with him. 

Some phases of the handling of the Suez 
crisis, especially the voting of unqualified 
condemnation of Great Britain and France 
in the United Nations, may be fairly criti- 
cized as tactless and unduly harsh. But on 
the big issue of trying to solve the Suez 
Canal dispute by military force most Britons 
today would probably agree that the risks 
were out of proportion to the probable gains. 

Mr. Dulles had a bad press in France be- 
cause he urged the desirability of accepting 
the German Federal Army as an armed ally. 
But now French opposition to this idea has 
virtually disappeared. 

When. one considers the policies which 
Mr. Dulles has followed in Europe, in ‘Asia, 
in the Middle East, one finds that his critics, 
while full of denunciation and generalities, 
are empty of positive ideas. It is worth re- 
membering that, while our present interna- 
tional position is not ideal, it could be far 
worse. During the 5 years of Mr. Dulles’ 
stewardship international communism has 
gained nothing except North Indochina 
(long lost in a hopeless colonial war) and no 
American troops have been committed to 
action anywhere. 

Would we have been better off if we had 
gambled with schemes that would have nul- 
lified or greatly weakened our retaliatory 
posture in Europe? Would our European 
allies have really relished these schemes if 
they had reached the stage of actual ne- 
gotiation? Would American public opinion 
have welcomed a switch in Far Eastern 
policy. which would have taken the Chinese 
Reds to our bosom and thrown over the 
anti-Communist forces in that part of the 
world? It is easy to criticize the handling 
of an inherently difficult situation in the 
Middle East; but it is difficult to propose a 
line of action that would have worked better. 


UNYIELDING ENEMIES 


Two things keep the Middle Eastern pot 
simmering, the Arab-Israeli feud and Soviet 
intervention in that area as a purveyor of 
arms and economic aid. The United States 
has intimated willingness to take part in any 
conciliation plan that: would make for the 
peaceful coexistence of Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. Unfortunately the two sides re- 
main far apart in their assumptions and 
conditions. We would scarcely have im- 
proved the situation by unconditionally sup- 
porting one side against the other. Nor can 
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we prevent Soviet fishing in troubled waters 
in that part of the world. 

It is apparently held against Mr. Dulles 
by some critics that his attitude toward 
Soviet proposals and promises is one of dis- 
trust. But how could any reasonable man, 
familiar with the record, have any other 
attitude? What is inaccurate in the follow- 
ing key passages in the magazine article in 
which the Secretary of State recently out- 
lined United States foreign policy. 

“We have an armistice agreement with 
the Communists in Korea,” Mr. Dulles wrote. 
But it is worthy of note that the Communist 
side violates every provision of that agree- 
ment except the one provision that we 
enforce; namely, that they shall not advance 
militarily beyond the armistice line. 

“There is a lesson to be drawn from this. 
We cannot rely on a worldwide armistice 
agreement, except as we can enforce it. If 
the terms of such an agreement diminish 
our will or capacity to stop international 
communism, or increase the assets which 
it could use against us, then it increases our 
peril. Surely we should not seriously weaken 
our position in reliance on new promises of 
the Soviet Union while it is gravely in de- 
fault on its present promises. * * * Nothing 
could be more dangerous for us than to oper- 
ate on the premise that, if hostile evil forces 
do not quickly or readily change, then it is 
we who must change to get agreement with 
them. If communism is stubborn for the 
wrong, let us be even more steadfast for 
the right.” 

THE SOVIET RECORD 


What do the American people want in this 
vital post of Secretary of State in this dan- 
gerous age? A man like Mr. Dulles, who, as 
these statements indicate, knows the score on 
the Soviet record? Or would they prefer a 
wishful dreamer, a man living in a “let’s 
pretend” or “never never” land of fantasy 
about Soviet philosophy and anrbitions? 
Surely we had enough of that sort of thing 
during and immediately following the war. 

Like other statesmen, Secretary Dulles 
has his failings and has made his share of 
mistakes. If he has usually been right in 
substance, he has sometimes been wrong in 
manner and timing. He sometimes lapses 
into moralizing that has a flavor of self- 
righteousness, that has little practical value 
in diplomatic relations, and is an irritant 
rather than an inspiration. 

Concede all this and more. It still can be 
said that the removal of Mr. Dulles simply 
because he is being criticized would be a mis- 
fortune and possibly an omen of an impend- 
ing slide down the slippery slope of appease- 
ment. 





The 40th Annversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 40th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of independence by the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic. It is fitting that 
we join with Americans of Ukrainian an- 
cestry and with freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere in commemorating this im- 
portant date and in expressing our deep- 
est sympathy for the present plight of 
the Ukrainian people. 

The Ukrainian National Republic be- 
came one of the first victims of Commu- 
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nist expansion and aggression when its 
sovereignty.and independence were bru- 
tally crushed in 1920. In spite of the 
long years of enslavement, however, the 
people of Ukraine have preserved their 
strong national feelings, and their resist- 
ance to communism and of the bloody 
persecution which they have suffered at 
the hands of Communist Russia speak 
for themselves. 

In our age of tremendous technologi- 
cal and scientific innovations, our ulti- 
mate weapon in the struggle with com- 
munism is man. We must not become 
blind to this basic truth. The human 
desire for freedom is more potent and 
more explosive than any scientific 
weapon. It will survive any hardship, 
and it will outlast the effect of any 
weapon of destruction. 

We must remember this as we pay 
tribute to the brave people of Ukraine 
who have amply demonstrated their un- 
daunted determination to regain inde- 
pendent national status. We must en- 
courage the spirit of freedom which 
flames in their hearts by pledging our- 
selves anew to the task of building a 
better world in which all nations may 
live in peace, freedom, and justice. 

This is our goal. May the knowledge 
of this fact encourage and hearten the 
people of Ukraine and the peoples of the 
other Communist-dominated nations. 





Verrazano-Hudson-Champlain Celebration 
Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


‘Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution to establish a 
Verrazano-Hudson-Champlain Celebra- 
tion Commission. The purpose of this 
Commission shall be to prepare suitable 
plans for the celebration in 1959 of the 
435th anniversary of the discovery of 
New York harbor by Giovanni da Ver- 
razano, the 350th anniversary of the ex- 
plorations of the Hudson River by Henry 
Hudson and the discovery of Lake 
Champlain by Samuel de Champlain. 

My bill provides that the Commission 
be composed of 11 members as follows: 
2 members of the Senate, 2 from the 
House of Representatives, 6 appointed 
by the President upon recommendation 
of the Governor of New York, and the 
Director of the National Park Service or 
his representative. None of them shall 
receive a salary for this service. An ini- 
tial sum of $100,000 is to be appropriated 
to the Commission to prepare plans for 
the celebration and to carry out its func- 
tions. 

Gov. Averell Harriman, of New York, 
has already designated a civic commit- 
tee to promote this celebration, with 
State commissioner of commerce, Ed- 
ward T. Dickinson, as coordinator. The 
plans of this committee, however, call 
for a celebration only of the 350th anni- 
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versary of the voyages of Hudson and 
Champlain, while omitting the equally 
significant discovery of Verrazano 85 
years earlier. Many citizens of New 
York feel that equal homage should be 
paid to the gallant Italian discoverer of 
New York harbor and the mouth of the 
Hudson River. 

I want to state here emphatically that 
I wholeheartedly support the accom- 
plishments of Henry Hudson and Samuel 
de Champlain, those intrepid explorers 
who made history in 1609. Hudson, a 
Dutchman, explored one of the country’s 
most important rivers which played a 
significant role in the development of 
the States of New York and New Jersey. 
Champlain, a Frenchman, by his dis- 
covery of the lake bearing his name, 
similarly contributed toward the devel- 
opment of the area of northern New 
York and Vermont. 

By adding the name of Verrazano to 
the proposed celebration, we shall in no 
way detract from the achievements of 
Hudson and Champlain. On the con- 
trary,-we shall give it broader scope and 
add to it another illustrious name asso- 
ciated with our early history.. By in- 
cluding the name of the Italian explorer 
Verrazano alongside with the names of 
the Dutchman Hudson and the French- 
man Champlain there would be a con- 
tinuous chain of history from the dis- 
covery of New York Harbor up the Hud- 
son River to Champlain Valley. 

The Florentine navigator Verrazano 
discovered the harbor of New York in 
the year 1524. Thus, we have the begin- 
ning of one of the most dramatic events 
in American history when Verrazano 
opened the great portals of New York 
Harbor through which millions of peo- 
ple were subsequently destined to enter 
this land of freedom in their quest for a 
better life and for greater opportunities. 

Under the sponsorship of King Fran- 
cis I of France, Verrazano was commis- 
sioned as pilot of the 100-ton 3-masted 
caravel named La Dauphine in honor of 
the King’s eldest ‘son. The vessel set 
sail in search of the blessed land of 
Cathay, but it reached the coast of 
South Carolina and then proceeded 
northward until by mid-April of 1954 
it sailed into New York Bay. Ina report 
to the King, Verrazano wrote that “we 
found a very agreeable site located within 
two small prominent hills, between which 
flowed to the sea a very great river, 
which was deep within the mouth.” This 
is believed to have been the area between 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, in the area 
where the Hudson River enters Upper 
New York Bay and empties into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Such is the Verrazano story in brief. 
It is interesting to note that in 1909, at 
the time of the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion in New York, a statue to Verrazano 
was unveiled in Battery Park at the tip 
of Manhattan, where. it still stands to 
this day. It might also be noted that 
if it had not been for Verrazano’s maps 
Henry Hudson’s later exploration of the 
Hudson River might have been delayed 
for a considerable time. ‘Thus, the gate- 
way opened by Verrazano 435 years ago 
assumed not only commercial and other 
importance, but it represents the great- 
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ness that is America and the symbol of 
our way of life. 

I urge the Congress to recognize the 
historical achievement of Verrazano by 
adding his name to the proposed eel. 
bration in 1959 in New York. I also cay 
upon Governor Harriman, of New York, 


_ to support my resolution and to request 


his committee to broaden the celebrg. 
tion by including Verrazano’s name, 


a 


A Preamble for the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues an essay written by Mr. 
Sidney B. Rubin, of Brooklyn, N. Y, I 
believe that he closely sets forth the es. 
sence and meaning of the United Na- 
tions. * 

The essay follows: 

A PREAMBLE FOR THE UNITED NaTIONS—A Pim 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Sidney Benjamin Rubin) 

There comes a time in the neverending 
struggles of man when his ideals cease to be 
sentiments alone and become a way of life, 

It is the paradox of man, that within his 
grasp is the kingdom, and he travels far 
places on roads that spell failure in his quest 
for. bread and peace. 

Thus, at long last, in a moment of crisis, in 
the world’s vast turmoil, the United Nations 
came into being. 

Born of necessity and the dear last hope of 
man, it would be best that he ponder its 
name, and understand its meaning, for itis 
the last barrier between himself and destruc- 
tion. 

What system of government, political phi- 
losophy, or wisdom can compare to the fruits 
of man living at peace with himself and bis 
fellow man? = 

For all the ingenuity of labor, the promise 
of enterprise, the last and final answer 
prosperity and every human blessing lies in 
the unalterable, great, and eternal truth that 
happiness and every good thing for man 
spring from one common denominator, peace, 

Though critics will hit these intentions, 
and many will hold that it is an idle dreamt 
believe that man can live with man iné 
nobler world of his making, it is not beyond — 
the realm of experience to find that inviola — 
ble principle proven over and over in, 
that save the world live in peace it will be 
come harder and harder to live at all. For 
now time and space are no deterrents ® — 
destruction in this missile age. am 

The moral for nations competing one 
another for the material goods of the wont = 
must at long last learn the final and Jastiig 
lesson driven home, that war will never solv? — 
nor settle a single problem. That = 4 
ever destroys the very purposes and usellh 
ness of wealth, atid all that-money and power 
can afford in their capacity as ends in them = 
selves. That the creative processes ¢ 
abundant economy are truly realized 
land when expenditure and effort are aim 
to peaceful pursuits. , 

There is a greater wealth, a more D& 
lent prosperity, a superabundance 0 
good thing in the elemental pw 5 
peace. Wealth in its highest and br 
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sense, and all that Jabor and man’s industry 
afford in the productivity of goods and the 
creation of commerce, truly comes into being 
and finds its highest fruition in friendly 
nands across friendly bargaining tables. 

The United Nations, therefore, calls across 
the corridors of the world, to every nook and 
cranny, to humanity in every place to take 
up the work of peace, to make peace a vi- 
prant symbol] and testament of man’s faith 
in the world God made for him to live in 

to enjoy. 
ms defend, and fight for a stronger 
United Nations, for in the end it is really 
ourself that you are supporting, defending, 


and fighting for. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight Legis- 
lative Program of Affiliated Young 
Democrats of New York. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend_my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert the 1958 legislative 
program of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats, Inc., of New York State. This 
program was adopted at the organiza- 
tion’s statewide meeting held on Satur- 
day, December 7, 1957, at the Hotel De- 
Witt Clinton in Albany, N. Y., on the oc- 
casion of its 25th anniversary. The 
Honorable Harold R. Moskovit, State 
president of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats, presided at this conference. 

The following is the text of the organ- 

izations’ legislative program: 

New York STaTe LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, INC., OF NEW 
York ror 1958, ADOPTED ON SATURDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 7, 1957 
For the fourth successive year we. en- 

counter the situation at Albany where a Re- 

publican-dominated legislature is in a posi- 
tion to thwart and obstruct the liberal and 

Progressive program of Gov. Averell Harriman 

and the Democratic administration. 

The first 3 years of Governor Harriman’s 
administration have proven his great capac- 
ities for leadership and administration, his 
— and dedication to the public in- 


Under his leadership, the restoration of 
government in the democratic and liberal 
Wadition has been begun. The ability to 
meet the needs of the people and to permit 
the will of the people to be effective is seri- 
cusly hampered by the provisions of the con- 

of 1896 which were intended to tn- 
Sure permanent control of the State govern- 
ment to the Republican Party, and which 
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demonstrated again the failure of the elec- 
toral vote to reflect the popular vote in pres- 
idential elections. We favor the abolition of 
the electoral college and the election of a 
President and Vice President of the United 
States by popular vote. Pending such 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
and in order to achieve an equitable refiec- 
tion of the popular vote in this State for 
President and Vice President, we urge the 
enactment of legislation this year at Albany 
permitting the allocation of the State’s vote 
in the electoral college among the candi- 
dates for President and Vice President in 
direct proportion to their respective shares 
of the popular vote. 9 

We also urge the amendment of the elec- 
tion law to permit members of the major 
political parties to indicate their preferences 
for President and Vice President and to elect 
delegates committed to such candidates. 

3. Primary elections: The Democratic 
Party is irrevocably committed to the prop- 
osition that government belongs to the peo- 
ple, and that people should have the fullest 
possible participation in the selection of 
those who fill high public office. - We favor 
the direct primary in the selection of candi- 
dates for statewide office, as well as in the 
selection of national candidates. We again 
advocate that the candidates of the major 
political parties for United States Senator, 
governor, lieutenant governor, attorney gen- 
eral, and comptroller be selected in the 
statewide primaries. We also urge that the 
people again be permitted to vote separately 
for the candidates for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor. 

4. Vacancies in State office: Prior to the 
administration of the late Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, a myriad of State officials were elected 
by the people, and many others elected by 
legislature. Governor Smith succeeded in 
obtaining public recognition of the fact that 
the administration of the affairs of the State 
properly belongs with the executive, and not 
with the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, and that appointed posts should be 
filled by the appointment of the governor and 
not by election of the legislature. Nevertfe- 
less, the reforms achieved under Governor 
Smith failed to eliminate provisions of law 
which purported to give the legislature rather 
than the governor the power of filling a 
vacancy in the office of attorney general. We 
urge that the law be clarified so as to elim- 
inate any question as to the power of the 
governor to fill vacancies in the office of attor- 
ney general or in any other State office. For 
the same reason we urge that the members 
of the boafd of regents, who are now ap- 
pointed by the legislature on a partisan and 
patronage basis be hereafter appointed by the 
governor. 

5. Voting machines in primary elections: 
Once again we advocate the abolition of the 
paper ballot in primary elections and the use 
of voting machines throughout the State in 
prifnaries as well as in general elections. ’ 

6. The 18-year-old vote: Giving the vote to 
those 18 years old first was proposed by this 
organization. It has since been adopted in 
several States but not in New York. We 
again urge its enactment. 

7. Dairy industry: A major concern of our 
State continues to be the economiic health of 
our great dairy industry. We urge the adop- 
tion of measures, fair to processors, distrib- 
utors, and consumers, to ensure the con- 
tinued stability of that industry. 

8. Rent control: The Republican majori- 
ties in the legislature, as well as the former 
Republican administrations, year by year 
have whittled away the rent-control laws, 
have surreptitiously released many housing 
accommodations from rent controls, and 
have succeeded in exacting from tenants of 
both commercial and residential buildings 
excessive rent increases, as well as permit- 
ting the eviction of tenants under legalized 
protests. The rent-control law enacted at 
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the last legislative session was an unsatis- 
factory compromise, and further weakened 
existing controls. We urge that the legisla- 
ture enact measures to recontrol and roll 
back rentals which have been so increased. 
We also recommend that the rent-control 
laws be strengthened and be extended so as 
to include garages and other presently de- 
controlled space, to prevent further unjusti- 
fied increases in rents, and to restore services 
in apartments and tenement houses which 
have been curtailed or suspended. 

9. Housing: Despite the tremendous hous- 
ing projects that have been initiated in the 
past, housing throughout the State con- 
tinues to be inadequate, and large numbers 
of people continue to live in homes that are 
overcrowded and which fail to meet the 
minimum requirements of decency and of 
law. We urge a further acceleration of the 
State housing program. 

10. Discrimination: The State commission 
against discrimination has taken on new 
vigor. Its powers and jurisdiction should be 
extended so as to permit it to deal with all 
phases of discrimination in the life of our 
community. 

11. Labor: We again advocate immediate 
repeal of merit rating in the unemployment- 
insurance fund—a practice which discrimi- 
nates against small business and against sea- 
sonal industries through unfair rebates to 
large corporations. We also favor an expan- 
sion of the benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation law and under the unemployment- 
insurance law. 

12. Civil service: The recent Republican 
administration, with the full cooperation of 
the Republican legislature, made many raids 
on the civil-service system of the State, and 
took many positions out of the protection of 
the civil-service laws. We urge the immedi- 
ate extension of the civil-service laws to re- 
store the incursions of the Republican polit- 
ical raids. We also urge a reexamination of 
the State salary system to insure that civil- 
service salaries will keep pace with the cost of 
living and to include the working conditions 
of State employees. 

13. Court reform: We strongly support the 
recommendations of the temporary commis- 
sion on the courts for the modernization and 
more efficient administration of our court 
structure. We emphatically reject, how- 
ever, any proposal which would provide for 
one system of selecting judges in the city 
of New York and a different system in the 
remainder of the State. Any proposal in the 
area of court reform should be uniform in 
its application throughout the State. 

14. Family court: The administration and 
enforcement of our laws relating to the fam- 
ily are scattered throughout the courts of 
the State in a meaningless and wasteful 
patchwork. Divorce, separation, and annul- 
ment are in the supreme court; adoption pro- 
ceedings are in the surrogate’s court; pater- 
nity cases are in the court of special sessions; 
support cases and children’s court cases are 
in the domestic-relations court; and other 
matters going to the core of family life are 
in various criminal courts. A proper con- 
sideration for the problems of the family and 
a better utilization of community resources 
require that all of these matters relating to 
the family be placed within the jurisdiction 
of an integrated family court, to be estab- 
lished within the supreme court and having 
adequate resources of an investigating, 
counseling, and psychological character, to 
permit such a family court to cope adequate- 
ly with the family problems which are inten- 
sified under the stress of modern living, and 
to strengthen the family as the solid founda- 
tion of our way of life. 

15. Communism: We abhor communism 
in all its manifestations, and approve all 
action necessary to root it out and expel 
it from our State. We are opposed to the 
employment of Communists in our national, 
State, and local governments. The danger 
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to our Democratic way of life does not come 
only from abroad, but from those misguided 
citizens and resident aliens who call them- 
selves Americans but who have lent them- 
selves and their energies to the Communist 
aggressors who seek to undermine our dem- 
ocratic system and make our country another 
Soviet. We must take all possible steps to 
meet this danger from within, but we must 
apply traditional American methods in doing 
50. 

16. Education: A comprehensive ‘school 
construction program, with the support of 
the State and the utilization of State re- 
sources, should be developed so as to relieve 
the present overcrowding in our schools, and 
to modernize the school system. Local com- 
munities should be given greater freedom 
to make greater improvements in the de- 
velopment of their educational systems. 
Additional State aid is required and should 
be given to meet the requirements of an 
overburdened school system. 

17. Higher education: In the field of 
higher education, additional financial sup- 
port from the State to the institutions of 
higher learning is required because of the in- 
ability of private funds to keep pace with 
the financial requirements. In the distri- 
bution of such financial assistance from the 
State, however, the priority shéuld be given 
to those institutions of higher learning 
whose student body is primarily composed of 
students from this State. The State-sup- 
ported colleges and privately endowed insti- 
tutions, alike, should receive State aid under 
a formula related to the percentage of their 
students who come from this state. 

18. State aid to municipalities: Governor 
Harriman and his administration have dem- 
onstrated a refreshingly sympathetic ap- 
proach to an understanding of the fiscal 
problems of local communities, and have 
showed an interest in reevaluating the fiscal 
relationships between the State and local 
communities. This problem should be re- 
solved, and a new formula, fair both to the 
State and to all local communities, should 
be placed in effect. The principle of home 
rule should also be reflected in determining 


the taxing powers of local communities, and . 


the Republican policy of requiring the im- 
position of nuisance taxes by municipalities 
should be replaced by a sound and honest 
approach to the problems of municipal fi- 
nance. 

19. Motorists: We strongly recommend 
that all funds collected in gasoline taxes 
and motor vehicle licenses be allocated to 
the development of the State highway 
system. We favor an extension of the gaso- 
line tax to industrial users of gasoline to 
the same extent that it is now imposed on 
motorists. We favor the annual examina- 
tions of motor vehicle operators. 

20. Science college: We favor the building 
of a new science college to meet the new ad- 
vances in science. 

21. Public health: We advocate encour- 
agement of prepayment plans for meeting 
the cost of medical care, by giving aid to 
sound voluntary plans now in existence, and 
stimulating the development of new plans; 
the development of centers for the rehabili- 
tation of the phsysically handicapped; a pro- 
gram of State aid for the training of medi- 
cal and nursing personnel to meet the pres- 
ent critical shortage of physicians, nurses, 
and technicians; establishment of State 
programs for the care of the chronically ill; 
and expansion of the State’s facilities for 
the mentally ill to correct the overcrowding 
and present inadequate facilities in our 
State mental hospitals. 


22. Securities dealers: We believe that per- . 


sons engaged in the investment of other 
people’s money should demonstrate their 
qualifications for such responsibility by ex- 
amination, and to this end we advocate the 
establishment of a licensing system for se< 
curities dealers and investment advisers. . 
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23. Narcotics: We urge the enactment of 
legislation which will, in cooperation with 
Federal authorities, stamp out the narcotics 
traffic, and which will be aimed at those who 
traffic in narcotics. We favor greatly in- 
creased facilities for the cure and correction 
of narcotic addicts. 

24. Juvenile delinquency: We favor a con- 
tinuance of the programs to combat juvenile 
delinquency which were activated under the 
leadership ‘of Lieutenant Governor DeLuca 
and Commissioner McCloskey in the last 
year. The State’s facilities for the handling 
of delinquent boys and girls must be ex- 
panded, and additional funds must be made 
available for tht probation bureaus of crimi- 
nal courts. We favor an expanded rehabili- 
tation program for young people in correc- 
tional institutions. We also urge an 
intensification of the drive upon those who, 
through their traffic in pornography and nar- 
cotics, have a primary responsibility for 
juvenile delinquency. 

25. Public power: We strongly advocate in 
connection with the development of St. 
Lawrence and Niagara power preferences in 
the marketing of such power to munici- 
palities and public utility districts, over 
privately owned public utility companies and 
private corporations. We favor State owner- 
ship of transmission lines in connection with 
St. Lawrence and Niagara power. 

26. Civil defense: We recommend that the 
New York State Civilian Defense Administra- 
tion be placed within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, with the costs to be 
borne by the Federal Government, and that 
the program be coordinated through the 
State government. 

27. Helping the aging: We commend Gov- 
ernor Harriman for having convened a state- 
wide conference to consider the problems of 
the aging. We recommend that the legis- 
lature take advantage of what has been 
learned in the new science of geriatrics to 
give our older fellow citizens the opportun- 
ities for the full, happy, and useful enjoy- 
ment of the years that lie ahead of them. 

28. State taxes: We favor a further reduc- 
tion of State taxes to the greatest extent 
compatible with a solvent State government, 
and we urge that any program of tax re- 
duction be so organized that those least 
able to pay will receive the greatest benefit. 

29. Legislative session: We again advocate 
that a printed record be published and made 
available to the public of the full proceed- 
ings of both houses of the legislature, so 
that people may be fully informed of what 
goes on in Albany. : 

30. Antibias housing legislation: We favor 
the enactment of an antibias housing legis- 
lation as that passed by the New York City 
Council. 

“This program will be the opening drive 
of the 1958 State elections and will be ad- 
vanced in the 1958 State legislature by their 
16 members in the State senate and 29 mem- 
bers in the State assembly.” 





A Fighting Liberal: Senator Matthew M. 
Neely 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of Senator Matt 


NEELY leaves a great void in the liberal 
ranks in Congress. In his more than 50 


-years of dedicated public service Matt 
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NEELy consistently displayed the type, 
political courage and devotion to 
principles which served as an inspira. 
tion to all who knew him, re 
The people of his State and of o 
Nation have lost a vigorous and 
tive defender of the public interest who 
will be sorely missed. I extend my gop. 
dolences to his widow and children jp 
their great loss. 










The Presiden: and the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES | 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would Tike to include in the Recon 
an editorial by Mr. William R. Mathews, 
editor of the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, 
Ariz. In this editorial Mr. Mathews 
analyzes Secretary Benson’s agricultural 
program. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz, 
January 18, 1958] 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE FARMER 


President Eisenhower, in his special mes. 
sage to Congress calling for a new farm, food, 
and fiber program, has clarified several 
things. 

First, since the President’s program con- 
firms what Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has been saying, it is evident that Benson 
is not going to be relieved of his post, 

Secondly, it indicates that the President is 
willing and ready to present to Congress and 
the people a realistic view of the price supe 
port end farm problem, rather than a pollti- 
cal view. 

In this respect both the President and 
Secretary Benson are right. 

High and rigid price supports had thelr 
chance to correct the farm surplus problem. 
They failed. Instead of halting a surplus, 
they aided materially in creating a more @- 
tensive one. Right here in Arizona We 
watched high-price supports bring into pt 
duction marginal land which should neve 
have been touched by a plow and 
could not be operated economically without 
Government aid. Precious water resources 
were depleted to no good purpose. 

Arizona cotton farmers also saw the high 
price supports push their commodity off the 
world market while they brought into pi 
duction large numbers of cotton su : 
including synthetics. The real cotton fam 
ers knew this and more than a year ago de 
manded a reassessment of the entire price 
support picture in their field. “ee 

Similar experiences can be found in tht 
dairy industry and in the corn 
where better farming methods so increased 
the yield that the acreage c i 
gram became farcial. The surpluses ol 
tinued to pile up and the growers 
ducers were producing for the Bed 
warehouses instead of for use. bs" 

Contrast this with the cattle i 
where producers, large and small, 
on weathering their own storms and retus 
Government aid and its attendant Govell 
ment control. a 

The cattlemen fought off low Pm 
drought, and other economic fi ; 
now are moving on to a sound e 
ing. They did it by concentrating on 
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proving the marketing of their product, and. 


they did it with their own money. 

mong the cattlemen who did seek Gov- 
ernment aid it was not always the small pro- 
ducer who was calling for such help. Here 
in Arizona the minority that sought such 
sup’ was led by one of the wealthiest 
cattlemen in the State. 

One of the real problems of agriculture, 
that will not be settled by high price sup- 

is that one created by more efficient 
roduction methods. The fact is that out 
of 3.8 million commercial farms in the United 
States, only 13 percent reported gross sales 
of more than $10,000 in 1949. But this same 
13 percent supplied 51 percent of the farm 
ucts sold in the United States during 
the same period and the average sales of 
these farms totaled $22,951. 

While for political purposes the great ma- 
jority of the remainder of the so-called com-~- 
mercial farms are grouped together, it is 
known that 43 percent of sueh farms pro- 
duced only 10 percent of the agricultural 


This means that until thousands of so- 
called small farmers get jobs in industry 
and quit attempting to make ends meet by 
demanding high, rigid price supports, the 
farm problem, surplus, and all, will con- 
tinue. 

The President is merely making a distinc- 
tion between real farming and political farm- 
ing, a decision which has been long delayed. 





Confessions of a Bureaucrat, or, How the 


Federal Budget Got That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to be able to present 
for the official records of this body an 
article that appears in the current is- 
sue of Human Events entitled “Confes- 
sions of a Bureaucrat, or, How the Fed- 
eral Budget Got That Way.” At a time 
when the executive department is asking 
for more and more money, it is most 
interesting to get a firsthand story of 
‘one who has had some experience in the 
— bureaucracy. The article fol- 

WS: 


CONFESSIONS OF A BUREAUCRAT, OR, How THE 
FeperaL Bupcet Gor THaT Way 
(By Potomacus)+* 

Twas a bureaucrat. What’s more, I liked 
it. Even now, I feel a bit defiant and some- 
what furtively proud. But I’m prouder still 
that I quit, and I wouldn’t want my son or 

to go through the same thing. 

For 6 mad years I kept it up, accumulating 
leave and retirement insatiably. Then I 
made up my mind and broke off—suddenly. 
I never could have done that without the 

Support of friends and family—espe- 
cially my wife, who was pretty wonderful 
ut. Today I can look back at the 

Whole affair calmly, though I confess to 
twinges of nostalgia when I see a standard 
form 57 (fortunately, this does not happen 





' Yery often), and each year a flood of memo- 


sc 3 
*“Potomacus” is the pseudon 
ym of a 
former ore sang of a large Government 
: years on the Federal pay- 
Private packed the habit” and returned to 


- private 
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ries sweeps over me when the President's 
budget is presented to Congress. Old bu- 
reaucrats are never wholly cured. Individ- 
ual. cases, however, can be, and more of 
them should be, arrested. 

. You don’t get into a thing like that all 
at once. With me, as with so many, you 
could trace it to the war. Even then, it 
didn’t happen overnight. First I went to 
work for a company that had a Govern- 
ment contract. I was told—and believed— 
that this was private enterprise. But it 
was “cost plus,” and, believe me, the step 
from that to the direct Federal payroll is 
tragically easy. 

Still, there is a difference. I felt it the 
first time I was asked to approve a form 
instead of having to make one out. 
Naturally, the first form sent to me for 
action was not very important, but as I 
routed it through: the interoffice mail to 
another division, a subtle intoxication be- 
gan to spread through my veins. No more 
fretting over governmental inaction or 
caprice. I realized that now I was the Gov- 
ernment. 

There is much for the neophyte to learn. 

A man from the Budget Bureau told me: 
Never respond to a communication except 
in the same form it comes to you. A phone 
call for a phone call, a memo for a memo, 
a letter for a letter. To answer a memo 
with a phone call would be abrupt, a memo 
in reply to a phone call might look servile— 
might overcommit you. Best maintain (this 
was not the Budget Bureau man’s phrasing) 
a kind of Newtonian principle—~for every ac- 
tion an equal, and opposite, réaction. Ob- 
vious exception: if in your absence someone 
calls in person at your office, ignore it. 
Either he is a pest or else you've got him over 
a barrel. . 

One of the simplest yet most effective ex- 
pedients, I learned, is to acquire duties at 
two or more different locations. A desk in 
the vicinity of the Ellipse, plus responsibili- 
ties on or near Capitol Hill, yields consider- 
able freedom for maneuver. To an observer 
in either place you might well be at the 
-other, or in instances of communication be- 
tween the two regarding your whereabouts 
you Could well be tied up in traffic. Anyone 
who sees you coming out of a hotel in mid- 
afternoon will understand that all Washing- 
ton hotels are infested with lobbyists whose 
special pleadings must be rejected, but who 
certainly, as taxpayers, have a right to a 
hearing. 


If it be objected that multiple-duty sta- 
tions involve multiple duties, the answer is 


. that it is good to be loaded with more duties 


than anyone could possibly perform, for then 
you are never at a loss to explain failure to 
perform any of them. 


The dispersed-duties arrangement, though 
neglected by the majority, is singularly demo- 
cratic in its potential availability to all 
grades of civil servants, from messengers, 
through auditors, to agency heads. My own 
job was absolutely ideal in this regard. (In 
deed, it was a bureaucrat’s dream in many 
respects.) I was an “organization and 
methods examiner.” We could go anywhere 
in our own agency and had reason to check 
with many other agencies. We could ask 
anyone why he was doing whatever he was 
doing, with the implication not that we wére 
ignorant, but that he must justify his posi- 
tion. Consequently, while we would be re- 
ceivéd with courtesy, our failure to show up 
anywhere was an occasion for relief rather 
than disappointment or complaint. 

Once, on a spécial mission, I achieved the 
ultimate in this kind of freedom. I had a 
blanket travel order, a book of travel re- 
quests, and an assignment to “make a study” 


of a nationwide problem which topside really 


wanted swept under the rug. By simply 
signing a “TR” (request for transportation) 
I could go by rail or air to any point in the 
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continental United States. Since I was au- 
thorized to go everywhere, no one expected 
me to be particularly anywhere. Since I 
was authorized to ask questions, all our field 
offices were prepared to greet me with solici- 
tude, make my stay as untroubled as possi- 
ble, and expedite my departure with genuine 
efficiency. Since the study for which I was 
responsible admitted of no answer that any- 
one wanted to hear, Washington was not on 
my neck for anything. To be sure, the per 
diem expense allowance was inadequate, but 
if you can be comfortable on a pullman, the 
TR’s (which don’t come out of the per diem) 
take care of a place to sleep, and you can 
eat on $9 a day if you aren’t finicky and 
don’t make a hog of yourself. 

I have other achievements to my credit as 
well. In what I believed was an entirely 
original departure, I discovered that sub- 
ordinates are a nuisance—and not, as so 
many bureaucrats suppose, actually neces- 
sary to empire building at all. Indeed, by 
pointedly not demanding assistants or a 
clerical force of your own, you may so baffle 
the personnel officer that he will sign your 
own promotion with only a dazed awareness 
of what you have actually written into your 
own job description. You become an apostle 
of economy in Government, and everyone 
else is so embarrassed by what he is doing 
that no one thinks to inquire what you are 
doing. e 

My philosophy came to be: Underlings tie 
you down as.much as overlings. Get some- 
one else’s secretary to do your typing, put 
on your own boss’s desk an interim report 
which confronts him with a dilemma, and 
you're off to the races—at Laurel, perhaps. 

The fundamental rule of bureaucratic life 
is this: find out what the decisions are going 
to be, and give it as your opinion that that 
is what they ought to be. I know that this 
is easier said than done, but most people 
don’t even try. There are clues. Don’t neg- 
lect ‘them. I had a friend who was quite 
successful, who made a habit of putting 
something into the record on every posisble 
side of any pending decision. Thus, in the 
outcome, he was able to produce evidence 
that he had been for it, no matter what it 
was, and few of his rivals were sufficiently 
energetic to show that he had also been 
against it. ‘ 

The best is when you have a pipeline to 
higher authority. I recall—rather early in 
my experience—a conference with represen- 
tatives of two other divisions who at the 
time both outranked me by a grade or so, 
and who on the matter at issue had much 
more logical arguments than I had. Indeed, 
I knew scarcely anything about the subject— 
except one thing: I knew what the Executive 
Director of the agency was going to do 
(which in this case, as in so many, was 
nothing at all). To all the reasoning, plead- 
ing, threatening, cajoling, and national ex- 
postulation of my colleagues on the ad hoc 
committee I merely said, No. I just sat 
there and said, No, regardless of what they 
said. They out argued and out voted me 
and we went to the Director’s office and they 
made their proposal—with reasons, and I 
said I was against it, without bothering with 
reasons, and the Director said that on ma- 
ture deliberation he was compelled to agree 
with me (actually, you see, because I had 
taken the preliminary precaution of agree- 
ing with him), and it was not long before I 
was promoted and one of those guys left the 
agency, and the other stuck in grade as long 
as I can remember. 

But of course you don't want to be a door- 
mat for higher authority. It is small advan- 
tage to receive tips and favors if in return 
you have to work yourself to death and also 
wonder how long the sunshine is going to 
last. So you have to get something on them. 
We used to say of an adept in this art: he 
knows where the bodies are buried. If you 
do know, well and good. But you can’t 
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always find out, and your own boss may have 
done absolutely nothing, in which case he is 
not vulnerable. The problem is how to over- 
take him without really doing anything 
yourself. 

You may decide to take a stand. This can 
sometimes demoralize—to your advantage— 
a whole division. Back in 1948 I hit upon 
the simple device of coming into the office 
carrying somewhat ostentatiously but care- 
lessly a copy of the Washington Times Her- 
ald—published in those days by the late 
great Cissy Patterson, cousin of the late Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The effect was to scatter before me like 
chaff my rivals and their camp followers— 
all terrified at the thought of being seen 
near a Times Herald reader in an agency 
which almost depended for its existence on 
the rival, ultraliberal Washington Post. Yet 
the tactic was nearly foolproof. Most of my 
superiors would never know what newspaper 
I read; those who did not only could not say 
anything to me about it, but would be forced 
to defend me to any of the cruder syco- 
phants who might mention it to them; and 
I began to receive from my office mates a bit 
of the respect due him who lives danger- 
ously. 

Paradoxically, some of the shrewder ob- 
servers concluded that I was probably—be- 
cause I openly read a reactionary news- 
paper—in some kind of inner clique of pro- 
gressives. Reasoning: No one would read 
the Times Herald unless he had assurance 
that it was all right to do so. No such as- 
surance was in my case visible. Thus I must 
have some hidden assurance. Analogy: if 
you see a pokerfaced guy wearing a hat com- 
ing out of the Justice Department building 
with a copy of the Daily Worker under his 
arm, he is probably an FBI. 

I could go on reminiscing and amoralizing 
indefinitely about such matters as: 

The importance of cultivating secretaries, 
chauffeurs, and others of the indispensables 
who really control so much. 

Avoiding, if possible, decisions which 
others will review (unless, as noted above, 
you have advance information on what the 
reviewing officer’s own decision will be), but 
making prompt decisions if yours will prob- 
ably be the last word. (Examples: It is dan- 
gerous to recommend purchases or promo- 
tions which someone else has to approve prior 
to their becoming effective, but it is usually 
O. K. to present as faits accomplis transfers 
or promotions that somebody wants and you 
have approved, since nobody will ordinarily 
be willing to take the responsibility of re- 
versing you; and it is usually O. K. to give job 
applicants and salesmen from outside the 
brushoff, since they seldom know where to 
go to appeal your decision.) 

Having a reason for what you do, or omit 
doing, no matter whether it is a good reason 
or not (come into court with a plea: Maybe 
your action was mistaken—everybody makes 
mistakes—it was not fraudulent—they can’t 
put you in jail for it—if they can’t put you in 
jail they can’t fire you—if they can’t fire you 
they will sooner or later have to promote 
you—but don’t just stand there and say 
nothing.) 

Playing your own game, not the other fel- 
low’s in all possible situations (examples: 
Talk to accountants about getting the big 
job done—it makes them feel like old maids; 
talk to construction men about costs and 
records—it makes them feel guilty; with law- 
yers you'll have trouble, but you may be able 
to catch one of them in a literary or minor 
grammatical lapse, and that will bother him, 
though almost anything else he will brazen 
out). 

The importance of getting the jump; it ifs 
vital when you have made a mistake yourself 
to find quickly a mistake of someone else’s 
and create a scene over it (in the end you 
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may magnanimously offer to forget the whole 
business) . 

Of course, most of these things, and many 
others besides, are known to organization 
men—in or out of Government. What is 
unique with the bureaucracy is the budget. 
Indeed, the Federal Government can hardly 
be said to have existed (in other than a 
legitimate sense) before the passage of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. It was 
this formal provision for analyzing in ad- 
vance the possibilities of waste and confu- 
sion that» gave rise to the planned extrava- 
gance with which we are now familiar. 


In all the years preceding our entry into 
World War I the United States Government 
never spent so much as $1 billion in any one 
year. In the years following World War I, 
and following the establishment of the 
budget, expenditures averaged $3 billion a 
year for the Coolidge and Hoover adminis- 
trations, $7 billion for the first two Roose- 
velt administrations, and (skipping World 
War II) $58 billion in the last Truman and 
first Eisenhower administrations.. Now up 
for bewildered consideration is a $74-billion 
budget. Nobody knows where we go from 
here, and nobody knows how much the 
budget itself contributes to the increases, 

It is sometimes thought (by those who 
have not investigated the matter very 
closely) that the budget puts Government 
on a businesslike basis, but, of course, there 
is not—and cannot be—anything in busi- 
ness like the Federal budget. The difference 
is this: In business a budget is a means of 
controlling the expenditure of funds that 
come from sales or loans; in Government the 
budget is itself the means of providing 
funds. In business the less you spend the 
more you have—other things being equal. 
In Government the other things cannot be 
equal—and the less you spend the less you 
get. 

We are accustomed in business to the fact 
that a controller on the one hand and a vice 
president in charge of sales on the other 
will, as a rule, have different temperaments, 
different attitudes, and that the professional 
caution of the former is a useful brake on 
the imaginative dynamism of the latter. 
But in a Government agency the controller 
(budget officer) is the vice president in 
charge of sales. It is he who must sell the 
needs of the agency to the Congress. To get 
an appropriation he must show that the 
agency needs it. 

Assume that he is entirely honest. It is 
true that, if he needs $1 million and gets it, 
he is just as well off as if he needs $2 mil- 
lion and gets that. Nevertheless, the future 
is obscure; it is better to ask for $2 million 
and find you need only $1 million than to 
ask for 1 and find that you need 2. (You 
understand that the use of these terms 
is not intended to imply that there is any- 
thing in the Federal budget considered worth 
debating that costs so little as a million dol- 
lars. A million is simply the smallest unit 
regularly employed in the tables accompany- 
ing the President’s budget message to Con- 
gress, and other budgetary documents of 
general interest.) 


But, though the future is obscure, the im- 
mediate past is not. And while it is em- 
barrassing to have asked for less than you 
nted, it is only somewhat less embarrassing 
to have asked for more, than you need, 

To avoid the second embarrassment. is, 
however, comparatively easy. You simply 
spend what you get. If you don’t spend it, 
you obviously did not need it, and were ex- 
travagant to ask for it. If you do spend it, 
who can say that you did not need to do s0? 
Thus your reputation for economy will be 
better if you spend more (at least to the 
hilt) rather than less, and with this reputa- 
tion you will be able to ask for still more 
next. year, 
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To illustrate: suppose that you are a 
eral agent in a midwestern city, ang 
you believe that your office will need a » 
sedan by, say, January 1960. Obviously, you 
cannot be sure what your needs will be by 
then, but your inspections (or whatever yoy 
do) will probably go on increasing, ang you 
have little difficulty in convincing 
that it is better to be safe than sorry, And 
because the budget-making process ig long 
and involved, you had better be thinking 
about it right now. 

You go to your field-office chief. He asks 
you, as if he were going to refuse the mp. 
quest, why you need a new car, but you 
know more about the actual work than he 
does, and so he can’t press you too hard o 
that fact will show up, and so he 
“O. K., we'll put it into the estimates ang 
see what Washington says.” 

By Washington, he means your 
headquarters there. When they ask him tp 
justify the sédan, he gives them the 
ments you have given him, but with more 
enthusiasm, because he does not know—g 
you do—the arguments against the proposed 
purchase which you disposed of in your om 
mind before you ever went to him. 
he oarries more weight with W 
than you do with him, because W: 
is even more ignorant of his problems than 
he is of yours. This gives him added con. 
fidence, and the sedan is included in the 
estimates submitted by the agency to the 
Bureau of the Budget. ' 

Now the Budget Bureau will work the 
thing over. Somebody there will be an ex- 
pert on your agency, he may even come to 
your office to ask you what you are really 
doing. This trip will cost money, too, and 
he will probably return to Washington con- 
vinced that he is the only disinterested per- 
son in the Nation’s Capital who understands 
why you need that sedan. 

The most formidable hurdle is now loom. 
ing up. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee will put your Washington bosses through 
their paces, and the ranking member of the 
opposition party will probably make some 
scathing remarks. But by now the momen- 
tum of your request is terrific. Your field 
chief, your agency head, the Bureay of the 
Budget, and the White House are by this 
time dedicated to the proposition that if 
because of Congress you don’t get that sedan, 
the executive branch will not care to be re 
sponsible for the subsequent fate of national 
policy. Herblock may draw a cartoon o 
you riding a mule across the desert t0 4 
satellite-launching platform, while a round 
faced Congressman lolls down Constitution 
Avenue in a chauffer-driven Imperial, 
wreathed in cigar smoke and saying some 
thing stupid about economy. 

The sedan will be in the budget approved 
by Congress. The process will have have 
been completed by the end of June 1959, 


Now ask yourself: after all this, when 


January 1960 rolls around, do you think there 
is a chance that you wil’ decide not 0 


ahead and buy that sedan, whether by the 


you actually need it or not? ; 
The only way I know of in which the pie 
ceding illustration is not typical of th 
‘budget process is that the purchase of Mm 
tor vehicles is more strictly controlled 
almost any other item of Federal 
There is no telling how much 
spent overall just because it has been 
propriated, no telling how much has he 
appropriated just because it has I 
quested, and ho telling how much has be 
requested just because the budget estimates 
are due, and you’ve got to get so * 
the estimates or go out of the bureaue 
business. = 
There is also no telling how much is 
on the preparation of the budget. Y¢ 












a copy of the President’s budget and it #® 


big as an unabridged dictionary. 
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isa small part of the story. Every agency 
has submitted to the Budget Bureau a vast 
tity of material, of which only a small 
fraction has been used in the President’s 
t. I recall the shock I had the first 
time I saw the final result of the labors in 
our agency. We had knocked ourselves out— 
overtime for the clericals, late hours for the 
chiefs—and we had dozens of volumes of 
mimeographed stuff, estimates, and backup 
material, and what we had was a condensa- 
tion of stuff worked up in the field offices, 
each of which had more backup material 
they had not even sent.us. All this—thou- 
sands of pages and hundreds of tables— 
was represented by just a few paragraphs in 
the President’s budget. I will say this: We 
goofed off on a lot of things, but we worked 
on preparing the budget. That is a bureau- 
crat’s lifeline, and he will fight to the death 
forit. Once I saw a really beautiful brochure 
that had charts with transparent plastic 
overlays, in color, prepared by one of our 
cost-plus contractors to show how economi- 
cal he was. Some of you will recall a novel 
entitled “Brewster’s Millions.” Brewster, hav- 
ing inherited from a wealthy relative a mil- 
lion dollars (tax free in those days), was be- 
queathed several millions by another rich 
uncle, or somebody—on condition that with- 
in a year he spend every last cent of the 
first legacy, such was the rancor between 
the two deceased kinsmen. There were con- 
ditions prohibiting absolute destruction of 
cash or goods, and limiting charities. The 
suspense of the novel lay in the question: 
Can this guy—on an average and within the 
rather tolerant rules—spend $2,740 a day, 
Sundays included, for 1 whole year? 
Brewster's Millions was written before the 
days of the Federal budget. A modern bu- 
reaucrat would simply be bored by Brew- 
ster’s problenr. He could do that on his 
coffee break. Yet his sophistication should 
not blind him to the fact that someone be- 
fore his: time discovered the key principle 
of the budgeted bureaucracy in an age of 
global peril: security by achievement, and 
achievement by expenditure. 





~ Good Show at Grand Central 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr.BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege from time to time to re- 
ceive reports of the Assembly of Captive 

Nations, having particular 
reference to their experiences with Com- 
mhunist Russia, its ideologies and poli- 
cies. Recently they announced the pro- 
stam which will be demonstrated at the 
Grand Central Station, New-York City, 

Soviet Empire, 1917-58. . 
i have examined the material on this 
t subject and recommend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. The edi- 
vig included gives further pertinent 


Goon Sow ar Granp CENTRAL 
Grand Central Station’s lower level 
* at 10 a. m. today, the Assembly of Cap- 
oy am rete is scheduled to open 
which ” 
should be worth any 
Tt ls called Soviet Empire, 1957-58: The 
Tecord of bolshevism. It is to run 
& day from now to February 20. 
Harriman, Mayor Wagner, Senator 





er 


in 
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Javits, and perhaps Vice President Nixon, 
are expected to attend the opening cere- 


. monies this morning. 


’ COMMUNISM UNMASKED 


The show is an exhibit of pictures and of 
significant quotations from assorted Com- 
munist leaders. 

It covers four themes: (1) the permanent 
purge, or perpetual struggle for power, which 
is built into the Soviet system; (2) the ly- 
ing hypocrisy of the Communist chatter 
about how communism produces a classless 
society; (3) the record of ruthless, cold- 
blooded Soviet imperialism from V. I. Lenin’s 
time to Khrushchev’s; and (4) case his- 
tories showing that nothing but courageous 
resistance backed by strength will stop the 
Communists, who roam through the world 
seeking the ruin of souls. 

The exhibit is recommended to everybody 
who wants to gain a clearer understanding 
of the nature of the Communist enemy. It 
is also recommended to the local Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers and dupes 
* * * put maybe any of these characters 
who go to this show had better swallow some 
tranquilizer pills first. 





Israel’s Youngest Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to popular belief, Judaism is not the only 
religion practiced in Israel. Many re- 
ligions are practiced freely, the newest 
of which is the Bahai faith. I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in Con- 
gress Weekly, the January 6, 1958, issue: 

IsRAEL’S YOUNGEST RELIGION 
(By Herbert Freeden, Jerusalem) 


The recent death at 61 of Shoghi Effendi 
Rabbani, spiritual and administrative head 
of the Bahai faith, has focused attention 
upon a movement which is the world’s 
youngest religion and which makes its head- 
quarters in Israel. The Zion of its follow- 
ers is Haifa, and its shrine the gleaming 
Bahai Temple on Mount Carmel. The 
golden-tiled dome of this imposing struc- 
ture, glistening in the sun, is one of the 
landmarks of the city. The temple is sepa- 
rated from the hustle and bustle of town 
life by the Persian Gardens, adding a note of 
exotic beauty and an air of seclusion to the 
grand edifice. 

Recently I visited the Bahai Temple and a 
young man, whom at first I took to be a 
priest, acted as my guide. Smilingly, he cor- 
rected my error and explained that in Bahai 
there is no priesthood. Every believer 
strives to establish his own relation with God 
without an intermediary. “Prayer is con- 
versation with God and is a personal matter 
for each individual,” he declared. He went 
on to explain that Bahai has no congrega- 
tional worship as compared with church or 
synagogue, although some activities are con- 
ducted communally. - 

Inquiring about the social concepts of his 
movement, I received a straightforward an- 
swer: world peace, universal education, 
equality of men and women, and unity of all 
religions. The Bahai members~claim no 
monopoly on truth to the exclusion of other 
faiths. In their view, all religions are mani- 
festations of one divine source, offering dif- 
ferent approaches to the same truth. 


A471 

The brief history of the Bahai movement 
is scarcely a hundred years old. In 1843, 
in Shiraz, a Persian called Bab-al-Din (“Gate 
of the Faith”), declared himself to be the 
successor to Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. 
He represented, he claimed, the apogee and 
synthesis of their teachings. In the course 
of time, however, another prophet would 
arise to add his message to those of his pre- 
decessors, even to his own, Bab-al-Din’s, 
teachings. 

His ideas attracted a large number of fol- 
lowers who were later active in an insurrec- 
tion against the Shah. Many of them were 
killed and in 1850, Bab-al-Din himself was 
executed. The Babists were expelled from 
Persia and one group found its way to Pales- 
tine, then a Turkish province. Among these 
refugees was Baha Ulla (“Glory to God”). 
In 1862, he revealed himself as a prophet of 
God, as foretold by Bab-al-Din, and became 
the sect’s acknowledged religious leader. His 
liberal teachings were contrary to the Otto- 
man spirit, and he was long imprisoned in 
the fortress at Acre. His tomb, outside the 
town. gates, has become the second Bahai 
shrine in Israel. 

Baha Ulla gave the new religion its name 
and its doctrines, but it was his son Abdul 
Baha Bahai (“Slave of the Glory’) who 
spread the message throughout the world. 
He won a large following both in Europe 
and America, and was knighted by the Brit- 
ish. When Abdul died in 1921, he was buried 
on the slope of the Carmel where, a decade 
before, the remains of Bab-al-Din had been 
reinterred. A simple stone structure houses 
their tombs. In an adjoining room there is 
a fine collection of Bahai objects. 

Five years ago the present temple, a 
masterpiece of architecture, designed by Pro- 
fessor Neumann of the Haifa Technion, was 
erected around the stonehouse. At the same 
time, the Persian Gardens were laid out; 
shrubs clipped with mathematical precision, 
majestic trees, flowers in a kaleidoscope of 
colors and, as a symbol of paradise, bronze 
peacocks which flank the paths. From 1926, 
until his death this year, Sir Abdul’s grand- 
son, Shoghi Effendi Rabbani, a man of great 
esthetic taste, was head of the Bahai move- 
ment. Shortly before his death of Asian flu 
in London, he approved plans for beautify- 
ing the second major Bahai shrine in Israel, 
Baha’s tomb outside Acre. 

In accordance with Bahai faith, my guide 
explained, one must lead a simple life free 
of injury to any human being. One must 
be of service to one’s suffering fellowmen and 
strive to achieve a state of goodness and hu- 
mility. “God is made known to man by 
manifestations fitted to man’s stage of de- 
velopment at various points in human his- 
tory. Truth has been revealed in the form 
man was best prepared to receive it. Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, Jesus, Mohammed, 
Bab-al-Din, and Baha Ulla were all such man- 
ifestations. We believe therefore in the unity 
of all religions.” 

“How is it,” I asked, “that the number of 
followers in Israel is so small, surely no more 
than a few hundred? After all, this country 
is the spiritual center of your movement.” 

My guide had his reply ready: the Bahai 
members had once been made to promise the 
Turks that they would refrain from any 
missionary activities in Palestine. To this 
promise they are still faithful even though 
the Turks have long left the country. Most 
of their members are in the United States 
where Bahai has spread to almost 200. com- 
munities. Its synthesis of western liberal 
ideas and oriental mysticism, of individual- 
ism and universalism, seems to appeal to 
modern man. 

There are local, national, and interna- 
tional “spiritual assemblies,” and each com- 
munity chooses nine men to manage its 
affairs. The center of the faith in the United 
States is at Wilmette, Tll., site of another 
great Bahai temple. The movement claims 
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followers in as many as 26 countries and its 
literature has been translated into almost 
200 languages. - 

The relations between the Bahal move- 
ment and the Israel Government are ex- 
cellent. Mrs. Golda Meir and other members 
of the cabinet sent messages of condolence 
on the occasion of Shoghi Effendi’s death, 
proof of the respect in which the movement 
is held in Israel. Such a mutual regard can 
easily be explained: a religion whose history 
has been marked by persecution will receive 
a sympathetic hearing in a state that has 
been established by a persecuted people. 
Bahai members not only enjoy full freedom 
to practice their rites and customs (such 
freedom is guaranteed to all minorities in 
Israel), they are also loyal citizens who take 
an interested and active part in public life. 
The vast majority of the Bahai held that 
Israel was forced into last year’s Sinai cam- 
paign through motives of self-preservation. 
This was no easy decision, for in their hearts 
they are confirmed pacifists and believe that 
force is justified only in the case of genuine 
self-defense. 

The Bahai consider a common language 
an important instrument for international 
understanding, and they are eager supporters 
of Esperanto. Lydia Zamenhof, the daughter 
of the founder of Esperanto who perished in 
Nazi Europe, was a member of their move- 
ment. But in the opinion of the Bahai, 
even international understanding is only a 
means to the end. The final goal is a world 
state. 

The 27 “hands of the cause of God,” chief 
stewards of the faith drawn from all parts 
of the world, have already met on Mount 
Carmel to appoint a successor to Shoghi 
Effendi. Instead of a single “guardian of 
the faith,” they have set up a nine-man 
council at Haifa, with the title “Hands of the 
Cause of God on Holy Land.” Israel, home 
of the world’s oldest religion, extends its 
continued hospitality to Bahai, the world’s 
youngest faith. 





That Kremlin Santa Claus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we may 
contemplate in the very near future a re- 
quest for additional funds under the so- 
called mutual security program. I have 
consistently opposed this program on the 
ground that at no time have we had sub- 
stantial evidence of accomplishment as a 
result of our policy of granting foreign 
aid to anyone, anywhere, anytime. 

I have also, in recent years, pointed out 
the fallacy of the argument that unless 
we continue this program we will be 
playing into the hands of the Russians 
who, so we were told, would be willing 
to assume such a program. Nothing to 
date has given the slightest indication 
that such would be the case. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the assistance that 
has come from the Kremlin has gone to 
their satellites and friends. 

I believe the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Daily News on 


January 20 will be of interest to my col- ~ 


leagues: 
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THAT KREMLIN SANTA CLAUS 


The State Department announced re- 
cently, and followed up the announcement 
with an itemized listing, that Soviet Russia 
in 1956-57 promised or spent a total of $1.9 
billion in economic and military aid to 10 
underdeveloped countries. 

This news was supposed to scare Con- 
gress into appropriating huge sums for for- 
eign aid—oops, mutual security, as the Presi- 
dent wants us all to call it. The first State 
Department release came out just before 
Congress convened—probably not by coinci- 
dence. 

Let’s have a look at State’s itemized list 
of the Kremlin Santa Claus’ alleged good 
works. 

What sticks out most prominently is that 
the Russian aid is almost entirely in the 
form of credits—loans—with repayment ex- 
pected; though, to be sure, Russian interest 
rates are rather low. 

Grants—our giveaway fans’ word for gifts 
—are few and far between, in striking con- 
trast to the United States policy of giving all 
kinds of military and economic delicatessen 
to virtually any country that will take it. 

Further, out of the Kremlin’s $1.9 billion 
total above-mentioned, $1.32 billion has gone 
or is going to just 4 countries. 

These are: Yugoslavia ($465 million), 
Egypt ($465 million), Syria ($280 million), 
and Indonesia ($110 million). 

Yugoslavia (to which we have given more 
than $1 billion worth of aid) is an obvious 
enemy of ours, though the State Depart- 
ment can’t yet bring itself to believe that. 
Egypt and Syria are so deeply in hock to 
Russia that their ability to line up with 
the West is highly doubtful, even if they 
wanted to do so. Indonesia is acting more 
communistically by the week. 


FOREIGN AID MIT STRINGS 


Into all these countries in time past, we’ve 
shoveled far more aid than Russia has as 
yet promised any of them. 

Further, there is no guaranty that Russia 
will deliver all the help it has promised to 
the 10 countries to which it is pretending 
to play Santa Claus. Soviet promises under 
this head, as under all others, are—well, 
Soviet promises. 

Yet this Kremlin giveaway program, with 
so many strings attached, is supposed to 
scare Americans out of their socks, and to 
panic them into approving any handout 
program the White House can sell to Con- 
gress. 

As acidly remarked by Eugene W. Castle, 
author of The Great Giveaway: “If, as we 
are now told, the Soviets can accomplish so 
much (in buying friends) by giving so little 
away, then why have the 18,000 (United 
States) Government payrollers responsible 
for our foreign aid accomplished so little 
while giving so much?” 

It’s a good question. It’s so good that we 
think Congress ought to insist on a con- 
vincing White House and State Department 
answer to it before voting another dime for 
nonmilitary foreign aid. 





An Assistant District Attorney’s Views 
on First Offenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orp, I wish to insert a thought-proyox. 
ing review on a book dealing with pers 
sons convicted as first offenders, 
book, entitled “First Offenders—A gee. 
ond Chance,” is written by Aaron Nuss. 
baum, assistant district attorney of 
Kings County Criminal Court. It is re. 
viewed by Paul W. Tappen, professor of 
sociology and law at New York Unk 
versity, and is published in the fall 1957 
issue of Cornell Law Quarterly. 

I have know the author for 
years. In Brooklyn, Aaron Nusshaum js 
often described as “a prosecutor with a 
heart.” He is one of the ablest ang 
hardest working assistants on 
County District Attorney Edward §. gj). 
ver’s staff. Nussbaum is a good lawyer, 
a man of sound principles, a friend of 
youth, and one who is at all times most 
anxious to see that justice prevails, His 
thoughts on the problem of first offend. 
ers and how to deal with this problem 
should be of great interest to enforce. 
ment officials, the courts, and parents in 
general. It is for this reason that I 
commend it to the attention of my col. 
leagues. 

The review follows: 

Assistant District Attorney Nussbaum, of 
the Kings County Criminal Court in New 
York City, has set down in this publication 
a product of his years of experience in deal. 
ing with criminal defendants. In particular, 
he offers here a critical and penetrating 
analysis of some of the most difficult prob- 


-lems encountered in the administration of 


justice and of correction: the legal disabili. 
ties, the stigma, and the socio-economic 
deprivations that harass the convicted of- 
fender permanently without regard to his 
efforts ‘to lead & law-abiding life. 

Mr. Nussbaum paints a bleak picture of 
the present and prospective prevalence of 
crime in the United States. He estimates on 
the basis of Federal Bureau of Investigation 
statistics, on criminal convictions and recidi- 
vist rates, that over the period of the next 30 
years there will be some 50 million persons 
convicted as first offenders, including felons 
and misdemeanants. Regardless of the va- 
lidity of this projected figure, it is quite clear 
that the cumulative total of first felony ef- 
fenders alone is very large. Moreover, these 
are cases in which rehabilitative efforts are 
especially important: the individuals in- 
volved need the fullest ameliorative measures 
that the law and community can 
provide to dissuade them from persistence in 
criminal attitudes and conduct. A problem 
of peculiar difficulty is that involving the 
reduced status and privileges of these | 
fenders who have paid the State’s 
but remain outcast. The perpetual loss of 
rights and respectability is a major deterrent 
to the successful adjustment of the ome 
time offender after his discharge from 
ment. Our law and correctional meastre, 


together with more that are hostile to th — 


ex-convict, increase rather than mitigate the 
danger of criminal recidivism. The 


disservice to the State as well as to the ind 


vidual offender, is made abundantly clear 2 
Mr. Nussbaum’s spirited indictment. —_—_ 
The problems here involved have not 
entirely without attention. Our jv 
courts spare children criminal con 
(but with exceptions in most of the 
New York under its recent Youth } 
also provides a non-criminal status #* 
lected cases of youthful offenders of 16 
over and the Federal ‘Youth Co ni 
provides for the setting aside of the 





























victions of offenders under the age & * 


who had been sentenced specially a8 
mitted youth offenders, a provision t 
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not, however, apply to probationers. In 
y States the temporary or permanent 
deprivation of civil rights occurs only where 
offenders are committed to prison rather 
than upon felony convictions alone, though 
the felony record itself results in persisting 
limitations on the offender. A majority of 
jurisdictions restore forfeited rights only 
through the governor’s exercise of the 
oning power. However, some States pro- 
vide for restoration either automatically or 
upon ‘application for offenders who satisfac- 
torily complete a term of probation, im- 
prisonment, or parole. In a few places it is 
required that some time interval elapse with- 
out further misconduct after discharge from 
correctional treatment before rights are re- 
stored. The record of conviction itself may 
be annulled under special statutory provi- 
sions upon discharge from probation in sev- 
eral jurisdictions that have followed a pro- 
in the Model Act of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. For the most 
, however, present law goes no further 
than to mitigate somewhat the position of 
selcted young offenders and of probationers. 
Eyen this is accomplished in only a very 
few jurisdictions. Existing legislation in 
this field is varied and vague. It reveals 
policies that are conflicting, invidious, and 
unclear. By and large the first offender, as 
well as the habitual and professional crimi- . 
nal, is encumbered with an onerous and 
permanent burden that restricts both his 
legal and his social relationships. 

What should be done about this? Mr. 
Nussbaum recommends a forthright remedy, 
a means designed to motivate first offenders 
to avoid repetition of crime. His views de- 
serve the thoughtful consideration of law- 
makers and criminologists. He proposes that 
the criminal record of every first offender, 
felon or misdemeanant, should be auto- 
matically nullified after paying his full price 
in punishment for the crime committed 
and after living in obedience to the law for 
an additional probationary period of 5 years, 
provided, however, that such conviction and 
record would be reinstated upon any future 
criminal conviction. More specifically, the 
author intends the running of the 5 year 
perior to begin from the date of discharge 
by probation or suspended sentence, or from 
the date of release from incarceration— 
either by parole, commutation of sentence, 
or expiration of the maximum term of im- 
prisonment. This suggests that some of- 
fenders might be serving time on probation 
or parole after their convictions had -been 
cancelled, and it may be argued that a dif, 
ferent method of calculation should be em- 
Ployed. There must be wide agreement, 
however, on the fundamental principle thate 
first offenders, whether young or mature, 
should have fair opportunity to live down 
their single errors. To the adventitious or 
circumstantial violator this would assure a 
chance to start again without the measure 
of bitterness that he so commonly feels in 
the face of continuing official and public re- 
jection. To the true criminal, freshly but 
deliberately, launched in criminal enterprise, 
4 aruen ‘would provide a positive incen- 
ei that oe S va course, without 
Pudiated. persistently re 

It must be admitted that the limited 
measures that have been adopted in the 
| to relieve certain classes of offenders 

the eternal odium attaching to crimi- 
conviction have proved largely ineffec- 
* Society is retentive and ingenious in 
aon permanently to outlaw the felon. 

may inquire whether any statutory 
off can be devised by which to start the 
ae clean and afresh, so far as com- 
pipmacd and official are concerned. 
noe that law will not alone accomplish 
a oe, efforts must be exerted 

a Y public reactions to the one-time 
Offender, Our experience indicates, how- 


nal 
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ever, that law can be a powerful instrument 
in changing attitudes as well as conduct, 
And it is clear that change is needed here, 
both on an official and an informal level. 
The reviewer hopes that Mr. Nussbaum will 
reduce his recommendations to statutory 
draft that may elicit careful study by our 
legislators. His submission promises a long 
stride beyond the limited measures that 
have been taken thus far to remove the 
stigma and record of the offender who wants 
to go straight, : 

Pau. W. TAPPAN, 

Professor of Sociology and Law, 
New York University. 





Kiplinger Analyzes the Eisenhower 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, pnder leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a portion of the Kip- 
linger Washington Letter for January 
18, 1958: 


THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER, 
WASHINGTON, January 18, 1958. 


Dear Sir: Want to tell you the truth 
about Eisenhower's new budget: It will not 
be balanced in 1959, despite all the pious 
words. It will result in a deficit of at least 
$2 billion, or more. It is full of duplicity 
and distortion to make it seem balanced. 
It grossly exaggerates the increase in spend- 
ing for defense. It give a misleading fore- 
cast of the outlook for business. It pre- 
dicts a business upturn “soon,” “early in 
calendar 1958.” Truth is that Eisenhower’s 
economic advisers, his own White House 
staff, say an upturn is not likely before 
next fall, second half of the year. The rosy 
prediction seems to have been slipped in by 
the administration because it would help to 
build up the mirage of a balanced budget 
in 1959. 

One danger is that you may swallow the 
cheery business forecast and base plans and 
actions on it and find yourself in a bad hole 
later. It is hard enough to make your own 
plans now without having the Government in 
an official document throw out a trumped-up 
and erroneous forecast. 

Whole budget is based on assumption of a 
quick business upturn which, of course, lets 
the administration boost its estimate of 
income. i 

Eisenhower talks of a $466 million sur- 
plus in 1959 fiscal year. But he knows bet- 
ter than that, or ought to. He’s blinking the 
fact that: (1) Congress will vote more for 
defense than he is now recommending; (2) 
it will not cut spending on such things as 
veterans’ pensions, housing, fload control, 
reclamation, rivers and harbors, agriculture. 
And the truth is that Eisenhower’s aids are 
fully aware of all this. 

A deficit of $2 billion or more is in pros- 
pect for fiscal 1959. Not only will Congress 
boost the appropriations for defense spend- 
ing, but Eisenhower himself will ask extra 
money before the year is dDver. 

There are sneaky distortions of the truth 
on defense spending in this new budget. In 
several cases, spending in the 1959 fiscal year 
is compared with 1957, and figures for this 


‘fiscal year are disregarded. The reason, of 


course, is to make defense step-up look big- 
ger than it is, 
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Even this year’s deficit is understated—for 
1958 fiscal year. Eisenhower puts it as $388 
million. It will be close to twice that, be- 
cause the current business decline will cut 
into Government revenues, and because 
spending in fiscal 1958 will be higher than 
the budget admits. 

Government budgets are always confusing, 
and they’re often deceptive. This is one of 
the most deceptive we’ve seen in 35 years of 
reporting. It’s only a matter of time until 
Congress wakes up to the true facts. Demo- 
crats will make political hay out of it, and 
embarrass Eisenhower, by pinning squarely 
on him the. blame for the administration’s 
finagling. Meanwhile, don’t kid yourself 
that business is going to rebound quickly. 
The next few months will be pretty rugged. 
Make your own plans to fit. 

Now for some other places where the 
budget is tricky: 

Postal rates, for example. Eisenhower 
wants the rates raised from 3 cents to 5 cents 
on out-of-town letter mail, and he assumes 
in his budget that the rates will be boosted 
as he asks. But the truth of it is that the 
rate will be boosted to 4 cents and not 5 
cents. The House only last year passed a 
bill for a 4-cent rate, and the Senate will not 
boost it to 5 cents. So the $144 million 
deficit that Eisenhower forecasts for Post 
Office next fiscal year will actually turn out 
to be a $300-million deficit. 

Juggling of highway funds is urged to 
make budget look better. One proposal is 
to shift taxes on airplane tires and aviation 
gasoline from the special fund for building 
highways, into the general budget. That 
may make sense, for airplanes have very little 
relation to highways, but the switch was 
really made as a means of sugar-coating the 
budget. 

Roads that run through public lands, an- 
other scheme for them. In the past, they’ve 
been paid for out of the general overall 
budget. The proposal is to pay for them 
out of the special highway trust fund. ~- 

Highway fund is already pinched because 
of fast-rising-costs. Congress won’t agree 
to drain money away from it to help gen- 
eral budget, for that would only mean new 
and higher taxes on the highway users. 

The economy fever is subsiding, the spend- 
ing fever is rising. That is one thing that 
is made clear by this new budget for 1959—~ 
the biggest peacetime budget ever. As we 
visit with men in Congress, we hear much 
talk about the need for more and more 
defense spending, and very little talk about 
the need for economy, or about tax cuts. 

(And even among businessmen, there is 
less talk of spending cuts, despite efforts 
by United States Chamber of Commerce and 
others to fan the flames. If you plan to 
come to Washington to urge economy, here’s 
what to expect: Congressmen will listen, 
try to look interested, and pay little heed.) 

The higher spending will show up in de- 
fense orders, and soon. This year, defense 
contracts are being increased by about $5 
billion, most of the money coming from 
funds previously voted by the Congress. 
Thus heavier orders for weapons, food, cloth- 
ing, construction, etc. And the orders will 
be a nudge to activity in many lines this 
year, even though much of the actual spend- 
ing will come along next year. 

Lines to benefit most: Aircraft, electron- 
ics, construction, shipbuilding (for nuclear 
subs and ships), cement, steel, aluminum, 
rare metals, oil, rubber, lumber, chemicals, 
plus other lines. 

You may think total Government spend- 


. ing will be only $74 billion in fiscal 1959, 


because that figure is widely used in news 
headlines. 

Well, that’s just part of the story. Gov- 
ernment collects much more and spends 
much more. Some, of the money Govern- 
ment collects is segregated, put into sepa- 
rate funds and spent out of separate funds. 
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One example is the highway fund, men- 
tioned above. Another is social-security 
fund. Each such fund has a source of rev- 
enue not included in regular budget, and 
therefore the spending out of the funds is 
not in the budget, either. But Government 
collects—and pays out—billions more than 
the budget shows. 

Total Government spending will be $87 
billion—yes, $87 billion. That includes 
spending out of the regular budget plus spe- 
cial funds. If the present trend continues, 
and there’s every sign that it will, it won’t 
be long before the $87 billion are pushed 
up to $100 billion. 





Postal Rate Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
of my good friend and respected col- 
league, Senator RicuHakp L. NEUBERGER, 
a member of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, given before 
the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation in Portland, Oreg., on December 
6, 1957: 

REMARKS BY HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
OF OREGON 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you the pending postal rate 
increase bill now before the Congress. Un- 
doubtedly, you are generally familiar with 
the proposals in H. R. 5836. - They call for 
substantial increases in the rates to be 
charged for the several classes of mail. But 
Before discussing with you the proposals 
and philosophy contained in the new postal 
rate-increase bill, I should like to review; in 
a broad way, the indispensable place the 
post office has in our economy and the close, 
personal importance it holds for each of us, 

Our postal service has had a vital part in 
the growth and development of America. 
History records the fact that the postal 
service was substantially responsible for the 
creation and growth of our merchant ma- 
rine; that the fundamental need of our 
people for adequate postal service contrib- 
uted heavily to the growth and development 
of our vast system of railroads. Until re- 
cently, our postal service provided substan- 
tial subsidies essential to the growth and 
development of the airlines. If there is any 
question in your mind having to do with 
the vital part the postal service contributes 
to the continuing operation of the railroads, 
we need look no further than the frantic 
protests raised when a branch rail line is 
proposed to be discontinued as a result of 
the_cancellation of an existing mail-carrying 
contract with a railroad. 

Beneficial postage rates have given many 
an infant business its start in life, to grow, 
to employ people, to pay taxes, to help make 
America strong and great. Fair postal rates 
have greatly aided in making Americans the 
best informed people on the face of the 
earth, have broadened and strengthened our, 
cultural and spiritual heritage. There is‘no 
doubt in my mind that the postal service 
of the United States provides a tremendous 
bulwark to all the many phases of our na- 
tional life and, as such, is an essential pub- 
lic service. 

The 83d Congress in 1954 gave full con- 
firmation to the public service concept when 


’ fiscal year 1955. 
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the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Senator 
PRANK CARLSON, Republican, of Kansas, 
through its Advisory Council, declared: “The 
Post Office Department is fundamentally a 
public servicé to the people of the United 
States, and should be so considered.” 

More recently this year, under the leader- 
ship of Senator OLin D. JoHNston, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, a citizens’ advisory 
council filed with the Senate committee a 
substantial and detailed report entitled “The 
Post Office as a Public Service.” The coun- 
cil declared its finding that the total public 
service values that could be definitely pin- 
pointed in cost figures were greater in total 
than the deficit stated as having been es- 
tablished by the Post Office Department for 
It is in the area of public 
service, in the identification and cost of the 
several items of public service, that we come 
into bona fide conflict with the present ad- 
ministration and its postal philosophy. 

The present Postmaster General has re- 
ferred to the Post Office Department as a 
public utility, or as a business which should 
be fully self-supported through postal fees 
paid by users of the mails. That sounds fine 
as a superficial theory, until the Postmaster 
General’s theory runs head on into the 
practical consideration of the large deficits 
on specific public-service items for which 
the Congress has declared low beneficial 
postal rates. ’ 

For example, the hundreds of nonprofit 
magazines and newspapers of this country 
have a large annual circulation. They serve 
principally religious, fraternal, and scientific 
groups. These publications incur a postal 
deficit of approximately $50 million per year, 
that is, the difference between postal reve- 
nues and allocated expenses. In the several 
rate bills proposed by the present adminis- 
tration since 1952 there has been no effort 
made to increase the below-cost postal rates 
on this type of publication. It is my belief 
Congress was wise in authorizing beneficial 
below-cost postal rates for such public serv- 
ice cultural publications. But, when ques- 
tioned on postal revenue losses in this area 


‘of service, the Postmaster General has been 


distinctly evasive. 

To be consistent in his contention that 
tne Post Office Department should be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, why has the Postmaster 
General not asked for substantial increases 
in postal rates for this particular category 
of mail? The Postmaster General’s testi- 
mony to Congress gives clear impression that 
he feels these losses from below-cost postal 
rates in the public service should be borne 
by other mail users through excessively high 
postal charges. Such a policy.is practically 
punitive in. its effect, particularly on small 
businesses. I don’t think we have reached 
@ point in this country where we are going 
to ask businesses—which must make a profit 
or perish—to underwrite such public service 
postal losses, particularly as such nonprofit 
publications compete for. advertising with 
the in-business-for-profit newspapers and 
magazines. % 

Another type of desirable public service in 
the field of publishing, which has substan- 
tially contributed to our national advance- 
ment, is the free-in-county newspapers. 
These cost the Post Office a net revenue loss 
of approximately $14 million a year. To be 
consistent in its pay-as-you-go philosophy, 
the Post Office Department should charge full 
cost for this kind of service. But, to put that 
service on a pay-as-you-go basis, would sound 
the death knell of many of our fine and valu- 
able county newspapers. There are many 
other types of public services which could be 
enumerated to emphasize.the point. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY A PUBLIC SERVICE 

Rural free delivery is one of these. Rural 
free delivery was established in 1896. Today, 
it serves approximately one-fifth of the Na- 
tion. Rural free delivery carriers deliver 
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mail to more than 35 million of our people, 
This year, the Citizens’ Advisory Council re. 
ported that approximately $95 million was 
the cost of the public welfare service Provided 
im rural free delivery. Were the Post 

to insist on a pay-as-you-go basis for Tural 
free delivery, farm families would pay much 
more for postal service than they do now, 
Frequently it costs 10 times more to deliver 
a letter on a remote rural route than in g 
crowded city. The rural free delivery system 
was estbalished to provide our farm and syb. 
urban folks with benefits equal to those of 
the city dweller. Without rural free delivery, 
families in lonely rural areas would be heavily 
penalized. 

Consider, too, America’s parcel-post service, 
which annually carries upwards of a billion 
small packages to even the most remote 
regions of our country. Parcel post is a con. 
stant and personal part of the life of each 
of us—businessmen, farmers, householders, 
We're all particularly aware of that fact right 
now in sending and reeciving our Christmas 
packages. 

But the essential national function of par. 
cel post, a self-supporting service with rates 
set by the Postmaster General and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and not by 
Congress, is being curtailed. 

Throughout the Natien’s legislative history 
in the development and growth of our great 
postal service, there is constant, frequent 
reference to the fact that adequate postal 
communication should be provided to all 
Americans, everywhere, without primary con. 
siderations of cost or profit to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Postal service 
has always’ been considered primarily and 
basically a vital public service. } 

These examples are cited to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the present administration's 
philosophy that the Post Office is a public 
utility, or should be considered as a business 
on & pay-as-you-go basis. Carrying the ad- 
ministration’s philosophy to the ultimate 
would mean that we would have to pay much 
more for postal services. Such higher postal 
rates would be manifestly unfair in many 
respects, because the ordinary mailer would 
thus also be carrying the burden of losses 
on public-service items. Or it would mean ~ 
the elimination of uneconomic operations as 
is the practice in private business, which, 
in turn, would deny many of our citizens an 
adequate mail service. 

WHY PICK ON THE POST OFFICE? ~ 

I am not afraid to vote general taxes to 
help make up any postal operating deficit 
which is due to an adequate and efficient 
postal system which serves the American 






























































e public at fair and equitable rates. Our Fed- 


eral Government consists of some 10 major 
departments and hundreds of lesser bureaus. 
There is no valid reason why the Post Office 
should be singled out for operation at 4 
profit, while all the others can incur large 
deficits which amount up to many billion 
of dollars. : 
Postal rates could be raised to a point 
where they hampered and choked off many 
legitimate business undertakings. This 
might be necessary for a profitmaking postal — 
system. Yet would it be wise? ioe 
I have not subscribed to the so-called 
Hoover Commission theory that those who — 
get governmental services should pay for 
them. It sounds persuasive. When ‘ 
to our postal system it demands stiff m™ 
from certain users. Yet, apply it to 
spheres of Government and see what 
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Would not this theory exempt from § 
taxes all families without children of t 
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and ladder to douse an attic fire? Ua 
derly woman faints on the sidewalk, : 
her family be billed for the hourly ' 
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her to a hospital or doctor’s of- 
es Fieuese are questions implicit in the 
whole jdea of those who get governmental 
services should pay for them. 

consider the Post Office a service institu- 
tion. I want revenues to be as near as pos- 
sible to postal costs and expenses. But I do 
not want a false standard raised for fusing 
these two areas. We could balance the postal 
pudget at the cost of impairing the Nation’s 
economy, particularly to the detriment of the 
jess favored users of our mail system. 

You have commented considerably, pro and 
con, in your columns on the current postal 
rate controversy. I know the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association has de- 
clared it wants no subsidies, and that the 
association has resulted postal rate increases 
until publishers may know precisely what the 
costs are. Unfortunately, much of the Post 
Office Department propaganda has found its 
way into newspaper columns. Much of it is 
so misleading that the average American 
finds it difficult to arrive at a sound judg- 
ment. For example, the Postmaster General 
has frequently referred to the fact that the 
Post Office Department incurs a $250 million 
annual loss on second-class mail. Second- 
class mail, as you know, is the category in- 
cluding newspapers and magazines. 

SUMMERFIELD BLAMES MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


Recently, in a nationwide telecast, Mr, 
Summerfield said that the loss on second- 
class mail amounted to $250 million per year, 
and further commented that “the news- 
papers are responsible for a small portion of 
the total loss of second-class mail.” In short, 
he placed most of the blame squarely on the 
backs of the magazine publishers. But what 
is the actual truth? 

In the’Cost Ascertainment Report for 1956 
the Post Office shows the total logs on second- 
class mail as amounting to $269 million. Of 
this loss, the newspapers account for ap- 
proximately $104 million, and that is making 
no allowance for that portion of exempt pub- 
lications which is used by newspapers. 

Despite Mr. Summerfield’s statement that 

_ the newspapers are responsible for a small 
portion of this alleged loss, his own account- 
ing facts reveal that they are responsible for 
approximately 50 percent of this alleged loss. 
I do not make this statement as being criti- 
cal in any essential of our newspaper indus- 
try, but rather as showing the confusion that 
exists in the public mind as a result of mis- 
leading information and inaccurate state- 
ments. 

Ireferred to the $269 million as an “alleged 
loss.” This alleged loss, and others, are based 
on mere cost-ascertainment determinations, 
and the Post Office Department has repeat- 
edly warned the Congress that to use cost 
ascertainment exclusively as a ratemaking 
device is a fallacy. Accordingly, the Post 
Office Department has modified cost ascer- 
tainment by making certain provisions for 
the usual allocation of costs based on. stand- 
ard ratemaking factors, such as priority and 
preferment of service, value of product, abil- 
ity to pay, and other intangible factors. 
When this formula is applied to Post Office 
Department costs, an amazing result is re- 
vealed. The alleged second-class deficit of 
$269 million, so glibly asserted by the Post- 
Master General in publiicty statements, sud- 
denly shrinks to $102 million. That is a re- 
duction of $167 million. And the $102 mil- 
lion still remaining includes many items of 
public service for which the Post Office itself 

Tequested no increase. : ; 

If second-class mail is to be placed dn a 
Py -28-You-go basis, then many publishers 

Newspapers and magazines would be re- 
quired to foot the bill for much free and 
Privileged mail, some of which is in direct 
competition with your industry. 
unk forthcoming session of the 85th Con- 
9 . see great es being exerted 

enactment of a postal rate-increase 
undoubtedly will be used by the 


‘ 
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administration as a basis for approving Fed- 
eral and postal employees’ pay increases. I 
am thoroughly oppoged to linking pay in- 
creases with rates, for it doesn’t make sense. 

There are now over 2 million employees 
in the Federal Government. Approximately 
one-fourth of these work for the Post Office 


Department. Is it the administration’s con-, 


tention that mailers, through increased 
postal rates, should bear the brunt of em- 
ployee pay increases for the entire Federal 
Government? Certainly, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not asking for increases in 
visitors’ fees to the National Parks, for in- 
creases in Patent Office fees, for increases in 
airline fees for use of airway facilities, nor 
for increases in payment for other public 
services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


CONSIDER PAY INCREASE ON ITS MERITS 


I support a fair and adequate pay in- 
crease for Federal and postal employees. But 
such pay increases should be considered 
strictly on their own merits, with no relation 
whatsoever to rates or fees to be charged the 
American public for services provided by the 
Federal Government. 

I wonder how often we tend to forget that 
in the early days of the postal service the 
recipient paid for the transmission of mail 
at the time he received it. The high rates 
imposed, and the difficulty of collecting, led 
the Congress early to enact lower beneficial 
postal rates in the public interest. 

In 1792, George Washington made the fol- 
lowing statement to the Congress: “In con- 
sequence of the rate of postage imposed on 
the transmission of newspapers by the Post 
Office law, many persons in Virginia who 
had heretofore taken newspapers from this 
city had declined receiving them any longer; 
and that many others declared that they 
had only continued to take them under a 
full persuasion that the rates of postage 
would be reduced during the present session 
of Congress, and that if such reduction 
would not take place they would desire 
their printers to stop their papers.” The 
public service obligations of our postal sys- 
tem to the American people were obvious 
then as they are now. 

For a moment or two let us analyze the 
rate bill as it passed the House. You will 
recall that it provides for a 1-cent increase 
in first class mail—that is letter mail; a 1- 
cent increase in airmail, and increasing the 
postal-card rate from 2 cents to 3 cents. 
The bill provides for an increase of 60 per- 
cent on second-class mail, spread over a pe- 
riod of 4 years. It also provides that the 
5,000 press-run newspapers will be exempted 
from the rate increase. There is also a pro- 
vision limiting the subsidy to any one pub- 
lication to $100,000 based on the Post Office 
Department’s cost ascertainment figures. 

For third class mail, the bill provides for 
immediate hiking of the bulk minimum per 
piece rate from 114 to 2% cents. 

The House bill also carries, as title IT, a 
postal policy which is not only inconsistent 
with thé Post Office Department’s own phil- 
osophy respecting postal rates, but does noth- 
ing to resolve many of the public service 
problems of the Post Office Department. A 
policy provision such as the one contained 
in this bill is not self-executing, and needs 
revision if it is to provide a workable and 
equitable basis for present and future postal 
rate action. 

I do not favor the postal rate bill as passed 
the House» I believe there is much work still 
to be done before we can properly or fairly 


solve the perennial postal rate dilemma. 


First of all, Congress should adopt a mod- 
ern postal policy enumerating the public 
services properly to be paid for out of the 
general tax funds as expenditures in the pub- 
lic welfare. The present bill does not in- 
clude such essential policy provisions. 

As I have mentioned, the present postal 
rate bill provides that the 5,000 press run 
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newspapers shall be exempted from postal 
rate increases. This may be a valid pro- 
vision, although certain newspaper groups 
have strenuously objected to it. But my 
point is this: if this provision remains in the 
bill, then I insist it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to put a dollar value on the subsidy 
involved, and provide that it be borne from 
the general tax funds. It should not fall 
upon other postal customers. Depending 
upon which set of figures is used, this sub- 
sidy could run anywhere from $10 million to 
upwards of $20 million or more per annum, 


THE NEED FOR A POSTAL POLICY 


At the present time, postal rates are being 
determined by the Post Office Department, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Congress of the United States. Once the 
Congress has adopted a much needed postal 
policy, I believe that all postal ratemaking 
authority should be vested in the Congress, 
so as to insure continuing consistency with 
postal policy. 

With respect to the proposed increase in 
first class mail, for years this category has 
shown a substantial profit. Now, under the 
present post office formula, costs have been 
shifted so that it carries a substantial loss. 
However, the post office formula was adopted 
without benefit of a congressional policy en- 
actment, which makes their findings incon- 
clusive and possibly inaccurate. 


The proposed rate increases for second class 
mail, in my opinion, would tender to foster 
monopoly. Bear in mind that there are 25,- 
000 publications equally divided between 
newspapers and magazines entered as second 
class mail. Unquestionably, some of the 
larger publications could stand a 60 percent 
increase in rates spread over 4 years, but 
what about the smaller publications whose 
profit margins are declining, and whose 
struggle to stay in business would end if 
faced with a 60 percent increase? Are we 
ready in this country to turn our press over 
to the hands of a few, and vest it in a quasi- 
monopoly? Under.such circumstances I 
doubt if our press would be any longer free. 


Would it possibly dare to call to the atten- 
tion of our people the shortcomings of the 
present administration with respect to our 
scientific race with other nations? Would 
the publication Aviation Weekly have told 
us, as it did in a recent edition, that the 
technological and scientific developments of 
Russia have been observed for a period of 2 
years through our radar installations in Tur- 
key? 

Our press discharges the obligation our 
forefathers placed upon it when it brings 
to public light mistakes and inconsistencies 
of our leaders, who are held responsible for 
actions which benfits the general welfare. 

I recognize that many daily newspapers 
have found other ways to distribute their _ 
mail than through the post office. Editor 
and Publisher recently reported a 11 per- 
cent decline in the use of the mails for 
newspaper distributio.: since the last 30 per- 
cent increase went into effect in 1951. But 
many weekly newspapers and magazines, 
totally dependent on mail for delivery, may 
not be able to withstand the impact of a 
drastic rate increase. such as is currently 
proposed; 60 percent added to present second 
class mail rates would mean a total increase 
of 108 percent since 1951. I believe this is 
a cost factor far in excess of the increases 
in other business costs. 

You have perhaps given some thought to 
the so-called Rhodes amendment, which 
limits the subsidy of any one periodical to 
$100,000 per annum to be determined by 
cost ascertainment findings of the Post Office 
Department. Just a word on that. In the 
first place, the Post Office Department itself 
has condemned cost ascertainment as a sole 
basis for postal ratemaking, secondly, it seems 


‘to me the Rhodes amendment would vest 


in the Postmaster General a power over the 
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free press perilous to our country’s wel- 
fare. 

The proposed arrangement would permit 
one individual, the Postmaster General, to 
set varying costs on competing publications. 
He could give preferment to one publica- 
tion over another. Bias* could enter into 
such judgments. The implications of such 
a dictatorship are obvious. Even the present 
Postmaster General admits the Rhodes 
amendment is unworkable. I, for one, am 
reluctant to support it. 

TOO STEEP INCREASE ON THIRD CLASS 


The proposal to raise the per piece rate on 
third class mail from 144 to 2% cents is 
far too drastic. It would cause widespread 
damage to small business, which is already 
in sore straits. Many small businesses in 
this country find third class mail essential 
as an effective and economical means of ad- 
vertising and selling their products. These 
are the small businesses which cannot afford 
the substantial cost of advertising through 
radio, television, and the press. 

I feel that the United States Government 
owes small business every possible encour- 
agement to prosper and grow. There has 
been testimony before the committees of 
Congress that small businesses dependent 
upon the mails could not survive this large 
increase proposed in postal rates. Bear in 
mind that there are 225,000 third-class mail 
permits in existence today. It is estimated 
that the users of these permits have built 
up a total of about $15 billion annual busi- 
ness. I, for one, would want to approach 
the matter of increasing third-class mail 
rates with exceeding caution, and with the 
full knowledge of the great damage to the 
national economy which could easily result 
from ill-considered congressional action. 

The present administration is asking our 
people to pay more money for less service. 
It is asking us to pay a premium for built-in 
waste and inefficiency. The Oakland 
Tribune of Oakland, Calif., in an editorial 
dated August 20, 1957, asked that we bring 
back the pony express and stated: “The 
truth must be faced: whatever the reason, 
mail service in the bay area is little better 
than in the days of its infancy.” 

There is general complaint that the mail 
service is deteriorating throughout the Na- 
tion. Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, who is chairman of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, has 
offered a bill to provide modernization of 
postal facilities. He proposed to borrow $2 
billion from the Federal Employees’ Retire- 
ment Fund. He believes this will provide 
better service to the American people at 
drastically reduced costs. I shall support 
him in this effort. 

The Postmaster General has laid the blame 
on Congress for not providing sufficient 
money for modernization and technical im- 
provement. But the Congress has given him 
practically every dollar he has requested. 
Last year, for example, he asked for $22,- 
200,000 for administration and research, of 
which $4 million was actually for research. 
Initially he got $20,500,000 of this, plus an- 
other $2 million in the form of a supple- 
mental request. Of $229,500,000 which he 
requested for buildings and facilities, Con- 
gress initially voted $220 million, and added 
$17 million in a supplemental appropriation. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has spent many thousands of 
dollars investigating these postal problems. 
I don’t want to see this substantial expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money wasted. I am 
thoroughly convinced it will be possible in 
the next session of Congress to develop a 
modern ‘postal policy so greatly needed. 
Once Congress has accomplished this, I feel 
we will then be in a position to act intelli- 
gently and constructively on postal-rate in- 
creases and other crucial postal matters. : 
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Hon. Howard S. Cullman Speaks Before 
City Club of New York on Perform- 
ing Arts as an Instrument of the United 
States Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
City Club of New York, the oldest civic 
organization in New York City, held its 
65th anniversary dinner on October 23, 
1957. This club, over the years, through 
bipartisan membership and cooperation, 
has compiled an outstanding record of 
civic contributions and improvements. 
It has lived up well to the purposes set 
forth in the original charter of 1892: 

The particular business or object of such 
society or club shall be to promote social 
intercourse among persons specially inter- 
ested in the good government of the city 
of New York, in securing honesty and effi- 
ciency in the administration of city affairs, 
in severing municipal from national politics, 
and in procuring the election of fit persons 
to city offices. 


On the occasion of its 65th anniver- 
sary, the club presented its certificate of 
merit to the Honorable Howard S. Cull- 
man for his devotion to the objectives of 
the organization in promoting the better 
administration of civic affairs and ad- 
vancing the science of government. 

In his address, Mr. Cullman, who is 
United States Commissioner General of 
the Brussels World’s Fair, touched on a 
number of significant subjects. He told 
of the attributes of New York City as a 
center of American arts and culture. He 
also related in graphic terms the compe- 
titign the United States is receiving to- 
day for attention in the arts all over the 
globe, and outlined America’s plans for 
the World Fair. Under leave previously 
granted and in order that a larger audi- 
ence may profit from Mr. Cullman’s 
words, I am inserting his address at this 
point in the Recorp. I hope all Members 
will read with special care the need for 
our country to strike a telling blow in the 
cold war by making a topnotch showing 
at Brussels: 

PERFORMING ARTS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
(Address by the Honorable Howard S. 
Cullman) + 

President Kupferman, Mayor Wagner, Mr. 
Christenberry, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
greatly honored to participate in the 65th 
anniversary of the City Club of New York. 
While I am 1 year a senior to this institu- 
tion, I can recall nostalgically when you were 
a branch of the Algonquin Hotel. I have 


‘had in the past many pleasant and fruitful 


associations with Dick Childs, Joe Price, and 
others on your board who have been out- 
standing in effecting the passage of all re- 





2 Mr. Cullman was presented with a cer- 
tificate of merit for his support of the ob- 
jectives of the City Club in promoting better 
administration of civic affairs and advancing 
the science of government. 
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cent progressive legislation concerning . 
city of New York. » 
I am deeply honored by your presentation 
to me of this certificate for work in the fieia 
of government. insofar as it affects our city 
and its well being. — “4 
With Bob Wagner and Bob Christenberry 
with us tonight, I suppose I should discuss 
athletics with you, Bob Wagner being 
former manager of the Yale baseball 
and*Bob Christenberry being our forme 
boxing commissioner. Tonight, however, | 
must wrestle with a different subject, 


As you know, I am a New Yorker bom 


and bred and, like all genuine New Y 

may have been open to the charge of ip. 
sularity, of the belief that the sun rises ang 
sets on Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, the 
Bronx, Richmond, and the Jersey side of the 
Hudson as far north as the George Washing. 
ton Bridge. But since last October, when 
President Eisenhower appointed me United 
States Commissioner General to the Brus. 


sels World’s Fair of 1958, I have been forced © 


to widen this horizon infinitely. 

I propose to tell you about one phase of 
United States participation in the Brussels 
World's Fair—the performing arts program 
and how the performing arts appear to me 
to affect not only the well-being of New York 
City but also the country as a whole in its 
relations with the rest of the world. 

New York has traditionally been the proy- 
ing ground of the performing arts in America, 
I know to some of you Broadway has come 
to mean another midway with flea circuses, 
shooting galleries and horror movie houses, 
but to the greater part of the United States, 
Broadway is still the Great White Way—the 
center of the amusement world of America, 


That this is true is evidenced by the fact 
that even in a selective market with the . 


competition ©f motion picture and television, 
we still have 28 legitimate theaters operating 
in New York. You know how many visitors 
key their annual pilgrimage to our city to 
the availability of theater tickets. You know 
how the performing arts in New York ar 
truly national in character drawing every 
aspiring composer, dramatist, actor, and 
musician from all over the country. 

We hope that New York City will put its 
best foot forward in our auditorium at the 
Brussels World’s Pair. Of course not only 
New York will be represented. We have 
great orchestras in Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, and Washington. We have 


community theater elsewhere and we hare - 


a ballet company in San Francisco. As® 
New Yorker I am rather proud of the fact 
that Eugene O’Neill’s plays, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musicals, and our own ballet 
stem shall we say, from the Broadway stem. 

Since Lydia Thompson and her British 


Blondes were a sensation here during the — 


Civil War and were credited generally with 
being the forerunners of the musical 


of today, this country has had the benefit 


of foreign imports in all fields of the S 
forming arts, but not until after World 
II began have these imports assumed the 
character of a national effort. : 
In this connection, I want to cite an ind- 
dent that happened to my wife Peggy last 
October in London. She was ret g 
our hotel room ftom the much-heralded 
performance of the Russian Bolshoi é 









when the elevator—should I say a 


ator—said to her: “It makes you rif 
all the things you hear about these peop 
are true. Are downtrodden peopie apie’ 
produce an as great as this ballet: 
I think this is an important ill 
the fact that the performing arts 
sidered a symbol of a high degree of - 
tion no matter where they originate. — 
However, bear in mind: While we pay! 
cere tribute to the excellence and 
fessional quality of the Kremlin’s 
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ing arts, they are nonetheless subsidized by 
the state. Virtually unlimited financial sup- 

of this type can naturally result in the 
development of supreme artistry. On the 
other hand, the various theatrical vehicles 
which attain greatness in this country have 
peen inspired, encouraged, and developed 
through private initiative, enterprise, and 
financing. Our theatrical achievements, 
which also have attained greatness in orig- 
jnality, theme, and performance, are the re- 
sult of unfettered thought, free choice, and 
that relentless desire to present artistic fare 
that will meet and outstrip all other such 
competition. 

Every year, for instance, England sends 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet on a global tour. 
The importance the British attach to this 
group was illustrated last Janwary when 
Queen Elizabeth granted a royal decree in- 
corporating the company’s activity under the 
title, “The Royal Ballet.” 

The sponsors of this program, the British 
Arts Council, spend millions of dollars every 
year to foster the performing arts in the 
United Kingdom. And the British are not 
alone as a nation which subsidizes the per- 
forming arts. Other noteworthy examples 
are Denmark’s Royal Ballet, Japan’s Kabuki 
Dancers, the Yugoslavia Ballet, the Greek 
and the French national theaters, the Bali- 
nese Dancers, and the Dancers of India. 

This last group will soon appear on Broad- 
way, as will the first officially sponsored 
Austrian group of singers and musicians, 
Last season on Broadway two outstanding 
successes were the Old Vic Players of Lon- 
don and the Comedie Francais of Paris. 
Both groups played to packed houses every 
night of their stay on Broadway. 

It is interesting to note that the Jean 
Louis Barrault troupe presented its plays in 
French, a fact which only points up the ex- 
treme interest Americans have in the per- 
forming arts of any and all nations. And 
television executives took a cue from the 


’ New York critics who lavished resounding ac- 


claim on the Old Vic Players in presenting 
these great Shakespearean actors to the 
American public on a national television 
hookup. F 

The fact that New York is the artistic hub 
of the United States cannot be disputed. 
Visitors to this city always include in their 
itinerary a night at the theater; all the lead- 
ing foreign ensembles give performances 
here; the world’s great singers, musicians, 
and orchestras hold forth at the Met or 
Carnegie Hall; and America’s best dramas 
and musical comedies are never considered 
Successful until they win the praise of the 
New York audiences, 

The United States Government now recog- 
nizes the vast importance of demonstrating 
America’s performing arts achievements to 
the world. Under President Eisenhower's 
Special program the Président’s Fund for 
on Cultural Exchange, major 

can artists and 
tts Sheoat productions are being 
—— this program is only 3 years old, and 

Working on a yearly budget of $2,250,000; 
& sum which is in glaring contrast to the 
millions of dollars spent yearly by the Brit- 
aon d the Russians. It is reported that 
ww ussians spend up to $2 billion worth 

rubles every year on their international 
ae arts exchange program. - 
jor ce our program was launched; 80 ma< 

artists and attractions have been sent 
cent Under the State Department cul- 
a exchange program, American troupes 

Scoring extrao; 
out the world. This is the best way of dem- 
noe to millions of people that Amer- 
interested in spiritual and cultural 
things as well as in building better bath- 


playing in Latin 
the Near ; 


Just a few — 
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months ago, the great Eugene O’Neill play 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night was a tre- 
mendous success in Paris; and it was pre- 
sented in a non-air-conditioned theater dur- 
ing a heat wave, temperatures inside the 
theater going well oyer the 100° mark. De- 
spite this they still played to standing-room- 
only. 

Other American productions which won 
acclaim @broad, which I’m sure you’ve read 
about, included Porgy and Bess, Oklahoma, 
the New York City Ballet, the American Bal- 
let ‘Theater, the symphony -orchestras of 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, New Or- 
leans, and Boston. Soloists who toured sev- 
eral world capitals included Marian Ander- 
son, Isaac Stern, Rudolf Serkin, Martha 
Graham, and great jazz performers such as 
Benny Goodman. The list is long and im- 
pressive. 

The third week in September we sent 
seven one-act plays of O’Neill, Thornton 
Wilder, Tennessee Williams, and William 
Saroyan to Berlin. The plays, featuring Lil- 
lian Gish, Ethel Waters, and Burgess Mere- 
dith, launched the opening of the Congress 
Hall there. And this coming season the 
plays of several of America’s foremost play- 
wrights will be staged in Paris, Rome, and 
London. 

In line with the tremendous upsurge of 
international interest in exchanging artists 
among nations, it is vital that New York 
continue to produce great drama, and con- 
tinue to send it abroad. We have produced 
it under our free-enterprise system, without 
subsidy; we. have developed a theater which 
ranks with the best in the world. Domesti- 
cally, we'll go on producing great plays, play- 
wrights, and players. 

. We also have another theatrical asset, the 
contemporary dance. As distinguished from 
the classical ballet, the contemporary form 
of terpsichore, as exemplified by Martha 
Graham and Jose Limon, is an American 
favorite. And whenever performed abroad, 
has proved provocative especially in areas 
where no progress has been made in this type 
of artistry for the past 30 years. 

Our problem at this time is to find a means 
by which we can export them to millions of 
people, so these people will carry to their 
homes the feeling that the United States is 
not only capable of producing great contem- 
porary drama and musical comedies, but that 
it is at this time a leader in this field. We 
should take heed of what the Europeans are 
doing. We, too, should put more emphasis 
on sending our finest performing artists on 
global tours. 

Right now we have been given this oppor- 
tunity. We have been offered the chance of 
sending our finest—not on a world tour, not 
as separate troups scattered throughout 
many world capitals—but as a unit, to one 
place, to perform before millions of people. 

I’m referring, of course, to the Brussels 
World’s Pair of 1958 which will open in less 
than 6-months. It is vitally important that 
we send our outstanding artists to this great 
global cultural exchange forum. It is im- 
portant to this Nation that we show off the 
products of American creative genius. In 
that way we can demonstrate to an esti- 
mated 40 million visitors, arriving in Brussels 
from all parts of the world during the 
6-month operation of the fair, that the 
United States is the leader in this field. 


The program we are preparing now must 
be worthy of our reputation. As you’ve no 
doubt ‘read in the press recently, we are 
crippled by a budget cut of more than $21, 
million. And the one program Congress hit 
especially hard was performing arts. I have 
elaborated on the importance of this program 
as a means of communicating with people. 
I rest on that, hoping I have conveyed logical 
reasons to you why this is uppermost in my 
mind when making plans for United States 
— in the Brussels World’s Fair of 
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At the present time we are building in 
Brussels a 1,100-seat theater as an adjunct 
to the United States pavillion to house our 
performing arts program. We are 1 of 8 of 
the 50 participating nations who will include 
performing arts in their activities at the 
Brussels Fair next summer. We know that 
the British, French, and Russians among the 
rest, will have outstanding productions in 
this field. The Russian presentation will in- 
clude everything from the Bolshoi Ballet to 
the Moscow Circus which has already proved 
itself an extremely successful drawing card 
in Belgium. 

Our own performing arts plans include 
several outstanding American musical 
comedies. I cannot be definite about them 
because our selections may change even up 
to the time of the fair. Booking large com- 
panies takes much time and effort, but we 
are confident of establishing a first-rate 
program. 

July 2, 3, and 4 have been designated by 
the Belgians as our National Days. For these 
days we have scheduled concerts by the 
Philadelphia. Orchestra with Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting and the noted American 
violinist, Isaac Stern, as soloist. On these 
days also we will have three performances 
by the American Ballet Theatre, starring 
Nora Kaye. 

July, which will be one of our busiest 
months insofar as visitors are concerned, 
will feature at least two American dramas and 
a contemporary opera, as well as a week of 
contemporary dance directed by one of 
America’s great choreographers. 

We also hope to send over some shining 
examples of foremost individual American 
artists, such as Bing Crosby, Danny Kaye, 
and Frank Sinatra. 

During August and September we hope to 
be able to present the world premier of a 
new opera by a distinguished American com- 
poser. We also have scheduled for this 
period concerts by an outstanding American 
youth orchestra, appearances by top collegi- 
ate choral groups, and performances by a 
notable university theater group and an 
established community theater. 

I have given you the highlights of group 
performances, but the schedule will not be 
complete unless I were to tell you that scat- 
tered throughout the 6 months of the exhibi- 
tion the performing arts program plans to 
present concerts by eminent American solo- 
ists and chamber music groups, including 
Leon Fleisher, brilliant young pianist and 
winner of the gold medal awarded by the 
Queen of the Belgians; Leontyne Price, the 
preeminent Negro soprano and star of Porgy 
and Bess; the Juilliard String Quartet; Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet, famous folk artist, and a 
long list of other equally brilliant American- 
trained artists. 

The purpose of the entire program is to 
display the accomplishments of American 
artists in the fields of music, dance, and 
drama, both at the professional and at the 
community levels. We wish to present con- 
Clusive evidence that the United States has 
produced an impressive range of accomplish- 
ments in this field throughout the country— 
that there is a cultural ferment going on all 
over America which is producing singers, 
dancers, instrumentalists, actors, play- 
wrights, jazz artists, producers, folk and pop- 
ular artists of brilliant quality and distin- 
guished talent. At the academic, commu- 
nity, and conservatory levels, as well as in 
the professional field, accent Will be placed 
on the performance of one major contempo- 
rary composition in every concert scheduled 
for the United States National Theater at 
the fair, and the programs will endeavor to 
demonstrate that American performing art- 
ists are creating new works and performing 
them with distinction, as well as re-creating 
the great classic works of the past with tal- 
ent and artistry equal to that of their Euro<- 
pean colleagues. 
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Our performing arts program is under the 
direction of Miss Jean Dalrymple, of city 
center fame, and her assistant is Miss.Mar- 
cella Cisney, a producer and director in her 
own right. Without the aid of city center, 
we never could have undertaken a program 
of this magnitude with the limited finances 
available to us. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I hope 
that many of you will be able to come to 
Brussels and see the showing that your 
country is making there. But you must be 
sure to make your reservations well in ad- 
vance as not only Brussels but all of Belgium 
and the surrounding territories of Holland, 
Germany, Luxembourg, and France will be 
crowded with fair visitors. 

Performing arts may not have the impact 
of the most recent Soviet satellite, but we do 
feel it is a splendid measure of the intellec- 
tual growth and vitality of a nation, and of 
the theme that the Belgians themselves have 
laid down for next year’s World's Fair, name- 
ly, A World View—A New Humanism. 





Dangerous Decline Found in United 
States Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a series of articles appeared in the New 
York Times concerning the use that is 
being made of this country’s natural re- 
source heritage. I believe the opening 
sentence of the series is particularly apt 
in describing our present attitude toward 
resource utilization. The author of 
these articles, Mr. Richard Rutter, began 
by writing “America is living danger- 
ously.” Certainly we are living danger- 
ously. For, with. little concern for the 
generations to follow, we are wasting our 
resource heritage. Water, iron ore, 
petroleum, natural gas, metals, and coal 
are all being wasted or rapidly exhausted 
and yet we continue our present policies 
of desecration with amazing unconcern. 

Mr. Speaker, I think Mr. Rutter and 
the New York Times are indeed to be 
complimented for this series of articles. 
I am sure that the Members of the House 
will find them as revealing as I have. 
‘Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I present the first 
of this series: 

{ DANGEROUS DECLINE FOUND IN UNITED STATES 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
(By Richard Rutter) 
, America is living dangerously. Every time 
a car is driven, a coal fire is made, a meal 
is cooked with natural gas, a tin can is 
thrown away, something is gone forever. 
That something is a bit of a natural re- 
source. 

Day by day, year by year, the bits add up 
to an enormous drain on supplies of vital 
raw materials. 

The survival of the Nation is involved. 
An assured supply of iron ore, petroleum, 
natural gas, metals, coal, and a host of other 
materials is essential to the strength of the 
American economy. Without these, the great 
industrial machine would come to a halt. 
It would be impossible to match or excel the 
Soviet Union's dramatic technological ad- 
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vances. The national security would vanish 
overnight, the standard of living would col- 
lapse, and the United States, as we know it, 
would be no more. 

Some highly important questions are thus 
in order: 

What is the natural resources situation of 
this country? Are we self-sufficient? Are 
we faced with critical shortages? Can new 
sources be found and developed? 

The picture is not very bright. 

SUGGESTIONS NEGLECTED 


Five years ago, President Harry S. Truman 
set up a Materials Policy Commission headed 
by William S. Paley, chairman of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. It made a world- 
wide survey of key raw materials, with par- 
ticular relation to the needs of the United 
States. The Commission’s voluminous re- 
port made gloomy reading. It noted soaring 
demand, growing shortages, rising costs, the 
danger of a cut-off of supplies in wartime. 

The Paley group made numerous recom- 
mendations for alleviating the situation. 
Apparently, few have been impiemented. 

Five years later, many of the same prob- 
lems remain. In some areas there has been 
improvement; in others, deterioration. 

The United States stands in a special po- 
sition. It has less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population and 8 percent of the total 
land area. Yet it consumes almost half of 
the free world’s entire volume of materials. 
And the rate of that consumption is con- 
stantly rising. 

In the first half of this century, for in- 
stance, the amount of bituminous coal con- 
sumed annually rose 244 times, that of cop- 
per 3 times, iron ore 344 times, natural gas 
26 times and crude oil 30 times. America’s 
industrial might was emerging and the need 
for materials was almost insatiable. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS INCREASED 


All of this took its toll. Over the same 
half century, the United States shifted from 
being a have to a have-not Nation in natural 
resources. It became the world’s largest im- 
porter of copper, lead, and zinc. Imports of 
iron ore and petroleum were greatly in- 
creased. Today, there are just two metals— 
magnesium and molybdenum—in which the 
Nation is not at least partly dependent on 
foreign supplies. 

Further, this dependency is bound to 
grow—if nothing else because of a growing 
population estimated at 220 million by 1975. 
A conservative projection of the gross na- 
tional product—the total output of all goods 
and services—puts it at close to $600 billion 
in 1975. To achieve this will require doubled 
and redoubled supplies of many materials. 

Run down the list of the 26 most impor- 
tant materials ranging from antimony to 
zinc. 
dependence on foreign sources will range 
from 100 percent to 25 percent. All supplies 
of such minerals as chrome, corundum, in- 
dustrial diamonds, graphite, quartz,~nickel, 
and tin will have to come from overseas. As 
a matter of fact, that is largely the situation 
right now. Vanadium is the only mineral on 
the list in which our domestic supply is ex- 
pected to keep up with a rising demand. ; 

But will foreign supplies prove sufficient? 
The consensus among experts in that, at 
present, there are no critical shortages. The 
same consensus is that such shortages are 
inevitable if the present rate of consumption 
is maintained—let alone stepped up. For in- 


stance, more than 2,500,000,000 tons of 30 


leading minerals including coal, iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, magnesium are mined annually 
throughout the -free world. This amount 
can never be replaced; once removed from 
the earth, it is gone forever. 

NO EXACT FIGURES s 


- It must be noted that there are no exact 
figures on worldwide mineral resources or 
just how much is being consumed. Even in 
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the United States where more emphasis has 
been placed on conservation than ig any 
other country, only intelligent fuesses are 
available. But there is no doubt about the 
extent at which irreplaceable raw ma 
are being depleted. In the first half of this 
century, the amount of mineral 
consumed far exceeded that during the ep. 
tire preceding period of man's existence on 
earth. 

There is the problem of getting the ma. 
terials from their sources to this coun 
a conventional war (ruling out the cataclys. 
mic prospect of a nuclear-missile war), Th¢ 
free world’s lifelines are long and exposed, Jy 
&@ seven-months period in World War 7 
enemy action destroyed 22 percent of the 
fleet bringing aluminum ore to the Uniteg 
States. a ‘ 

Turkey is our chief source of chrome. We 
get copper from Africa and the west coast of 
South America, tin from the Far East a; 
well as Bolivia. Petroleum comes from 
upper South America and the Mideast, iron 
ore from Liberia and Labrador. Only mili. 
tary strength can keep the trade route 
open. : 

But to return to the long-range supply 
situation. Is the outlook hopeless? No, 
Many things can be done, and some are. 

The most obvious is to develop and expand 
those all-important foreign sources. Amer. 
ica’s foreign aid program has accomplished 
@ good deal in this direction. So have such 
organizations as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank), the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Finance Corporation. Private 
investment is far from least and it is note- 
worthy that the flow of dollars overseas has 
been steadily increasing. 

Much can also be done back at home to at 
least partly offset dwindling reserves, 


WASTE IS ENORMOUS 


The sheer physical waste of resources ls 
enormous. About 50 percent of commerdial 
grades of coal are left in the ground during 
the process of mining. More than half of 
the petroleum in a pool is never recovered, 
Enough natural gas is wasted each year to 
supply the needs of millions of homes. New 
techniques are being developed that will 
ultimately reduce these losses. 

Many assume that the United States has 
been just about “explored out.” Not #. 
Only few years ago available geological 
maps covered about one-tenth of the coun- 
try. Topographic maps covered a fourth of 
the land area. There were more than il6 
million acres of unsurveyed territory in the 
public domain. It’s generally agreed that 
undiscovered mineral sources may well be far 
greater than those already found and 
ploited. i 

There is the makings of a trend towarl 
using lower quality resources. 
(iron-bearing rock) is “beneficiated” to yield 
iron ore. Clay can replace bauxite in making 
aluminum. Magnesium is being recovered — 
from sea water. = 

Only a comparative handful of know 
minerals play a part in modern 
Technology eventually, no doubt, will 
uses for many of these untapped 
Silieon, for example, is the most 
metal in the earth’s crust; its i 
application is still very limited. dhs 

Meanwhile, synethetic materials are ; 
ing to the fore. Plastics, artificial B0@s 
man-made rubber are in themselves : 





































































industries. \ 

More use can be gotten out of the 
materials by reclamation. It’s al 
possible to overestimate the poten! 
scrap of all kinds. The steel ind 
still pretty much hit-or-miss. Here, 
technical advances are-expected. fe 
- All of these approaches add up to # 
of conservation—not conservation im 
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way soll and forests are replenished and 
protected, put conservation effected by 


out available supplies. 
hee it is—the problem and the pos- 
sible solution. The world’s natural re- 
sources are not limitless and in this country 
they are rapidly being depleted. But man’s 
ingenuity has solved many great problems. 
This one, it is to be hoped, will be no 


exception. 





Study of Foreign Languages Should Be 
Encouraged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current discussions on Russian scientific 
progress it was disclosed that nearly 
two-thirds of Russia’s college students 
are learning the English language, but 
only a handful of our college students 
are studying Russian. The result has 
been that our scholars and scientists 
have not been able to keep abreast with 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union because of 
the language barrier. 

I believe that it is most urgent for us 
to encourage American youth to pursue 
the study of foreign languages to a 
greater and more intensive degree than 
is being done at the present time. Rus- 
sian and other Slavonic languages should 
be added to the curriculum in many of 
our colleges. The same is also true for 
the languages of the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East, the Far East, and other impor- 
tant areas of the world. 

In this connection, I wish to insert 
into the Recorp a very timely article on 
the subject written by John C. Sciranka 
and entitled “Study of Slavonic Lan- 
guages Vital to America.”’ It is published 
in the January 12, 1958, issue of the 
Byzantine Catholic World, a weekly 
edited by Rev. John Kallok. 

The article reads as follows: 

Stupy oF SLAVONIC LANGUAGES VITAL TO 
AMERICA—UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD ENCOURAGE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
4ND THER TEACHERS 

(By John C. Sciranka) 

On the threshold of the New Year, Ameri- 
can youth should add to its New Year’s reso- 
lution one more—that it will endeavor to 
acquire > knowledge of at least one Slavonic 


Last month Modern Language Association 
of America held its annual conference in 
Chicago, Ill. At that time Dr. Kenneth 
Mildenberger, director of the foreign lan- 
guage program for the association, reported 
to the United Press that a massive language 
Pe confronts American scientists trying 
Keep abreast of Russian scientific and 
featnological developments. It was stated 
. itis a one-way barrier; Soviet scientists 
Pe oo the same obstacle in keeping up 
“on on the progress of the United States 

ysics, chemistry, applied mathematics, 
‘eo » and other educational studies. 

basic reason for this one-sided handi- 
*ap, in the opinion of American scholars and 
observers, in this age of sputnik and inter- 
Planetary rockets, isa simple one. Youth in 
ia is regimented to learn and 
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speak English. But, in the opinion of Ameri- 
can experts, only a handful of American stu- 
dents are acquiring a working knowledge of 
Russian or‘other Slavonic languages. 

Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger reported that 
only 5 public high schools and 6 private prep 
schools in the United States offered courses 
in the Russian language. All in all about 300 
American students take the course. 

Of the quarter-million American college 
students studying foreign languages, Dr. 
Mildenberger said, less than 5,000 are learn- 
ing Russian. In contrast to this the United 
States Office of Education reported recently 
that 40 percent of the Soviet high school 
youth and 65 percent of Russia’s college 
students are studying the English language. 

The New York Times, in its editorial of 
November 26, 1957, urged Americans to study 
the Russian language. 

Mr. Clarence Brown, of Arlington, Mass., 
commenting on the editorial of the New 
York Times, stated that the reasons which 
the Times adduced for the studying of Rus- 
sian are justified. One must understand 
one’s enemy. But Mr, Brown points to the 
fact that many thousands .of American 
students have enrolled for Spanish on the 
grounds that a fortune was to be made by 
doing business with South America. How 
many more thousands advance as their 
reason for studying French on the assump- 
tion that it is the language of culture? 

Russian is the language of the worst en- 
emy of the free world—the Bolshevik dic- 
tatorship. But it would be a shame—in the 
opinion of Clarence Brown—to exhort our 
students to study it solely for the attain- 
ment of another weapon in the cold war. 

It must be remembered that Russian is a 
language of the great Slav people, who, be- 
fore World War I and during World War II, 
were called our truest allies. Mr. Brown also 
states that the Russian language is the 
vehicle of one of transcendently great liter- 
atures of all times. The Russian language 
can, therefore, serve our understanding not 
only of our enemies, but also of ourselves. 
In his opinion the ultimate justification for 
learning Russian is the same as the justifica- 
tion for learning French or Spanish or an- 
thropology: to eradicate one’s ignorance of 
one’s essential brotherhood with the rest of 
mankind. 

The Chicago Daily News, writing on the 
same subject, in its editorial Learning Rus- 
sian (December 11, 1957), stated: “The main 
concern over the lack of teaching of Russian 
is currently based on the disadvantage a 
great many United States scientific workers 
have in not being able to read Russian 
scientific reports. 


“Russian scientists are able to read widely 
in United States scientific publications be- 
cause they learn to read English at school. 
The United States Office of Education reports 
that 40 percent of Soviet high school stu- 
dents and 65 percent of college students 
study English. 


“Expansion of Russian courses in high 
schools and colleges is a must on the educa- 
tional agenda. Not only is it going to be 
essential to know Russian in order to keep 
abreast in physics and other scientific fields, 
but a Knowledge of the language is also 
important in politics, in industry, and in 
other nonscientific fields.” 

It is noteworthy that the Chicago Daily 
News considers the study of the Russian 
language a must in our high schools and 
colleges. However, it may be too late to 
begin such a program in the high schools 
and.colleges but we should not overlook the 
many parochial schools in the United States 
where Slavonic languages could be taught. 
All that would be necessary is a little en- 
couragement from the United States Office 
of Education. Up to the present time the 
teaching of Slavonic languages was dis- 
couraged. The American youth of Slavonic 
descent considered it until recently a dis- 
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grace to admit that it spoke other than the 
English language, although the necessity of 
foreign languages was often emphasized by 
the leaders of our country, and, especially, 
by the leaders of American Slavonic fraternal 
organizations. 

The writer agrees with Prof. George 
Bainbridge, educator and linguish, who re- 
cently addressed the Washington School 
Parent-Teachers Association, Rutherford, 
N. J., and at which time he suggested that 
parents help young pupils learn a second 
language by speaking it to them at home. 
This was done during my boyhood in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and that is one of the reasons I 
learned the Slovak language. Professor 
Bainbridge believes that the conversational 
method of language instruction is the best 
one. He cited the case of bilingual parents 
whose children became adept in both lan- 
guages. This was particularly true in neigh- 
borhoods where new citizens predominated. 
In discussing the teaching of a second lan- 
guage in the elementary grades, he advised 
it to be tried only after all other subjects 
had been studied for the day and only with 
students doing above grade level work. The 
conversational method should not last more 
than 20 to 30 minutes a day. If the lan- 
guage is spoken in the home, parent partici- 
pation would help immensely. 

We had much the same system in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., when I was a boy. Before the 
parochial school was opened in 1913, the 
children_attended the public schools. After 
school they would come to the church hall, 
4 to 6 every day and a half day on Satur- 
days, to learn their catechism, rite, and lan- 
guage. The Chinese in New York still ad- 
here to this system and proudly claim that 
they have no juvenile delinquency among 
their American Chinese youth. 

America has many diplomats who learned 
Russian and other Slavonic languages. Brig. 
Gen. William Shambora, American of Slovak 
descent, of Hazleton, Pa., and now com- 
mander of the largest United States Army 
Medical Center in Texas, encourages the 
American youth to learn Slavonic. He 
speaks Slovak which he learned from his 
parents; it helped him to deal with the Rus- 
sians during World War II. Another well- 
known statesman, Dr. John D. Prince, also 
mastered the Slovak language. Dr. A. P. 
Coleman, assistant to Dr. Prince, and presi- 
dent of Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., speaks a few Slavonic languages fluently. 
Dr. Coleman’s wife translates the poems of 
great Polish poets into English. 

The United States Office of Education 
should encourage the American youth of Sla- 
vonic descent to study their respective lan- 
guages. Parents and grandparents can help 
tremendously. And, of course, there is the 
parochial school. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 






























































Army Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I would like, 
at this time, to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a matter which I think is 
serious as far as the defense of our great 
country goes. I am afraid that we are 
being propagandized into doing too 
many of the things that the Russians 
would have us do. 

We have become all too concerned 
about the satellite and about the missile 
program, and I am sure that it is very 
well we do, but not to the point where 
we will neglect one of the principal arms 
of defense of our great country—our 
Army. 

I fear that we are now in the process 
of cutting the Army even below the 
danger point. The Secretary of the Army 
recommends 929,000 soldiers and it is 
felt by many of our Army personnel and 
the Secretary of the Army, that this is 
as low as we should go. During these 
times, when war could occur at any mo- 
ment, when the security of this great 
country hangs in the balance, to my 
way of thinking, it is foolhardy and al- 
most criminal for the Congress of the 
United States to sit idly by and let the 
Bureau of the Budget or any other 
branch of the Government cut the Army 
to the danger point. I dare say that 
there is not an Army officer in this coun- 
try who would agree that the Army 
should be cut below a million men. It 
is the duty of the Bureau of the Budget 
and all other agencies created by Con- 
gress to assist the Congress in doing its 
work. Are we to sit idly by and permit 
the destruction of our Army—start again 
to tear down the forts and camps that 
cost billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money and again allow ourselves to be 
found shorthanded in the matter of 
trained men and material to defend our 
country? It may be argued by some, 
because of the missile program and the 
threat of attack by missiles, that we do 
not need the Army. In my humble 
opinion there will never come a time 
.when the foot soldiers will not be called 
upon to bear the brunt of any war that 
may be fought now or hereafter. Should 
we be attacked, we would need a large 
and — poneee standing Army here at 

or protection purposes alone, to 

. Say nothing of the need in the event we 
were called upon to fight over- 

Seas. So, I appeal to you, my colleagues 
in the Congress, to study this program 
and study it well and hard, using your 
best judgment in not permitting the 
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Bureau of the Budget or any other 
agency created by the Congress to dictate 
your thinking on this all important 
matter. Let us go along with the Secre- 
tary of the Army and restore the $250 
million that will be needed and give him 
the right to recruit the necessary men to 
bring our Army to the required standard 
of not less than 929,000. 

There is another thing I would like to 
discuss along this particular line at the 
present time and that regards the serv- 
icemen being discharged. I have had a 
number of officers come to my office, who 
have had as much as 174 years service. 
All along they have been encouraged to 
make the Army their career and that has 
been their desire. They have had no 
thought of quitting the Army, but today 
they find themselves faced with the real- 
ity of being discharged against their 
wishes. Many of these officers could re- 
tire within the next year or two, and they 
have earned that retirement. I talked 
to one officer, just last week, and he told 
me that his being forced into leaving the 
Army against his wishes will cost him 
and his family in the neighborhood of 
$90,000. To me it is unthinkable that 
the Government encourages men to go 
into the Army and make a career of it; 
yet the same Government finds it neces- 
sary to discharge those men against their 
wishes, thereby working hardships on 
the men and their families.. So much for 
that. 

My colleagues, I am afraid that we are 
being driven into doing things that Rus- 
sia wants us to do by falling in line with 
propaganda from Russia. The destruc- 
tion of our Army is one of them. By giv- 
ing lip service to a great Army—by talk- 
ing defense and means of defense—we are 
little by little destroying our Army, the 
very thing that we will need so badly if 
war should come. Let us not be caught 
short again. We have been caught short 
before in disaster, and may I say that in 
my humble opinion it has cost us many 
lives—many men and also many dollars. 
We will not have time if a war comes now 
with the present atomic missile weapons 
of war. May I repeat, we will not have 
time to prepare for war as we have in the 
past. We will have to be ready on the 
spot to begin immediately to defend our 
country and repair damage done by the 
enemy’s bombs and if we do not have the 
manpower in our Army to do this, then 
again, our people and our great country 
will have to suffer for the shortsighted- 
ness of the Congress of the United States. 

We are today, through our foreign-aid 
program, aiding others to bolster their 
economy and their power of defense. It 
certainly will be a sad thing if we spend 
our money building for other countries 
the things that they need to defend 
themselves and care for their people 
and then in the end find that we have 
bled ourselves white helping peoples in 


foreign nations and have neglected the 
most vital thing—being prepared to de- 
fend ourselves in an emergency. Nine 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand men 
for an Army—to care for as large a coun- 
try as the United States. We cer- 
tainly are not, in my opinion, using good 
judgment. Some of the people who are 
advising the Congress to cut down on 
the Army are merely men who know 
nothing about anything except figures. 
And all you hear is cut, cut, cut. I, too, 
want to reduce taxes. I, too, want to 
operate as cheaply and economically as 
we possibly can, but there are many other 
places where waste and extravagance are 
being practiced which could and should 
be stopped. It will do no good to save 
$250 million by cutting the Army to the 
danger point and then spending an equal 
amount or more on foreign aid. 

I trust that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress of the United States will give seri- 
ous consideration to voting to restore 
the $250 million that the Secretary of 
the Army requests and which, I believe 
you will find, is sorely needed. 





H. R. 8525: The Gas Gouge Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, again 
the natural gas lobby is preparing to 
pressure Congress into doing something 
against the interests of the consuming 
public. 

Specifically I refer to the gas gouge 
bill, also known as H. R. 8525. 

I recently received a letter from the 
distinguished mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia, the Honorable Richardson Dil- 
worth, setting forth a few very cogent 
reasons why Members of Congress from 
consuming areas should vote in a bloc 
against this special interest legislation. 

I hope all Members of Congress will 
read this and will vote against this par- 
ticularly pernicious piece of legislation. 


The letter is as follows: 
UNITED STATES Mayors’ COMMITTEE 
ON NaTuRAL Gas LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1958. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with a deep con- 
cern for the 30 million gas-consuming fami- 
lies that we write you with reference to the 
Harris-O’Hara natural-gas bill in this the 
first week of the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress. We have written to the Members of 
the House in the past urging opposition to 
this legislation which would remove the au- 
thority that the Federal Power Commission 
now has to regulate the producers’ price of 
natural gas. We continue to urge opposi- 
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tion to the Harris-O’Hara bill and pledge 
you the full support and help of our com- 
mittee in its defeat. 

Passage of the Harris-O’Hara bill would 


* mean a substantial increase in the house- 


hold: expenses of more than 60 percent of 
America’s families. And the lion’s share of 
this increase would go to a few large and 
extremely profitable oil-gas companies. We 
are certain that you would agree with us 
that the American people are already carry- 
ing a heavy burden in the high cost of liv- 
ing. To add on the costs which would fol- 
low from the passage of the Harris-O’Hara 
bill would be as unconscionabie as it is un- 
necessary. 

We understand that the oil-gas industry 
is calling on the Congress to give the Harris- 
O’Hara bill high priority so that it may be 
brought to the floor immediately. So that 
you may have the issues in the gas-bill 
fight before you at this time, may we call 
to your attention an insertion by Senator 
Wry in the daily ConcrEessionaL REcorp, 
January 9, 1958, pages 148-152. ‘This inser- 
tion by the Senator is a thorough research 
piece done for Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, of 
Milwaukee, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the United States Mayors’ Com- 
mittee on Natural Gas Legislation. 

We, the more than 60 mayors associated 
in the committee, again extend to you our 
offer of support in this effort. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARDSON DILWORTH, 
Mayor of Philadelphia; Secretary, 
United States Mayors’ Committee 
on Natural Gas Legislation. 





Huntsville, Ark., American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest jobs of community service 
that I know about is being carried on by 
the Hayes-Smith American Legion Post, 
No. 137, at Huntsville, Ark. It is very 
impressive, and I would like to insert in 
the Recorp the following item from the 
Madison County Record dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1957, concerning their activities: 
Lecion To Hot» Open MEMORIAL MEETING 

DECEMBER il 

Wednesday night, December 11, at 7:30 
Pp. m., a covered-dish dinner and memorial 
meeting will be held at the local Legion Hut. 
The general public is invited and urged to 
attend. The Legion will furnish turkey and 
drinks and each family is requested to bring 
a@ covered dish. 

After the dinner, the motion picture The 
Fighting Lady will be shown. “Smokey” 
Stover, son of J. A. Stover, of the Rockhouse 
community, was one of the Navy’s greatest 
heroes in World War II, and this film was 
presented to Mr. Stover by the Navy, as 
Smokey’s exploits played a large part in the 
performance of this great fighting ship. 

It is to honor the memory of this and 
other heroes, both sung and unsung, who 
made the supreme sacrifice that their coun- 
try and loved ones might remain free, that 
the local Legion post thought it fitting and 
proper that this meeting be held. 

The American Legion, an organization of 
veterans who served their country honorably 


in time of war, feels its responsibility strong- - 


ly to our honored dead, to our Nation, and 
to our young people who may be called upon 
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at any time to again defend our system of 
government, our lives, and our sacred honor. 
The Legion program calls for many things 
other than the getting together of a bunch 
of ex-GI’s to talk over the more pleasant of 
their experiences. i 

After the showing of the film, a short out- 
line of the local post’s program will be given 
so that the general public will have a know!- 
edge of just what is being done and what is 
planned for the future. A large part of this 
work concerns the entire county, not just 
Legionnaires and their families. The pub- 
lic’s Knowledge of and assistance in these 
programs is essential. 

Members of Hayes-Smith Post, No. 137, 
are justly proud of what they are doing and 
are given credit by the State organization as 
having one of the most complete programs 
underway in the State. 

They have sent 2 boys and 2 girls to Boys’ 
and Girls’ State for the last 2 years. These 
representatives are chosen from those stu- 
dents of the junior class at the high school 
who stand high in their studies and whom 
the selection committee think could learn 
most from a week’s experience in practical 
American Government and bring what they 
learned back and pass it on to their fellow 
students. 

A very successful junior league baseball 
program was carried out last summer and 
will be repeated again. Organized and super- 
vised competitive sports for our young people 
go a long way in. building what is known the 
world over as the American spirit. 

The Legion’s efforts were strongly instru- 
mental in the recent opening of a county 
service and employment office to give better 
service to our veterans and their families 
and to help our very poor employment 
situation. 

Their child welfare program is and has 
been very active to see that the dependents 
of no veteran go hungry or unclothed. 

The Legion’s Americanism program calls 
for the sponsoring of the writing of themes 
on the Constitution of the United States by 
high school students and suitable awards 
being given. This program seems so im- 
portant in these troubled times, both na- 
tionally and internationally, that an addi- 
tional cash award of $10 will be given this 
year to the county winner, and $25, $15, and 
$10 given to the first three district winners. 

The local Legion Auxiliary, composed of 
female relatives of Legionnaires, carries a 
large part of the burden of the entire pro- 
gram. They entertain the veterans at the 
Fayetteville Hospital once a month, sell the 
poppies that finance the child welfare pro- 
gram, serve a wonderful family dinner to the 
Legion once a month, gather and distribute 
clothes to the needy, and generally round 
out the program. 

In addition to these programs, the local 
post has tried to make the facilities of their 
building go as far as possible towards filling 
the recreational needs of our young people 
and the community. Sunday afternoons the 
skating facilities are open. Tuesday nights 
a teen-age dancing school is conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Austin C. Smith, W. O. 
Smith, and their wives. ‘Thursday night 
skating again and Friday night a teen-age 
Jukebox dance is held with married couples 
as chaperones. Saturday nights an open 
dance is held for the older people with band 
music. 

The county committee of the rural de- 
velopment program voted Monday night to 
work with the Legion in expanding this 
youth program and this action was very wel- 
come to the Legion. Our children are our 
most important possession and their welfare 
is a problem that belongs to all of us. To- 
day’s children are tomorrow's America and 
this is one project in which we dare not fail. 

It is hoped that this meeting, which will 
become an annual affair, will serve to get the 


people interested in the Legionnaires and 
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their problems and will give the Legionnaires 
the benefit of the constructive criticism, ad. 
vice, and cooperation of the public. 

Don't forget Wednesday, December 1} at 
7:30 at the Legion Hut. 









Commemerative Stamp on Israel’s 104, 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED £. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK .- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24, 1958, the State of Israel] yi] 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of its 
independence. After a lapse of nearly 
2,000 years, the age-old dream of the 
Jewish people was at last fulfilled in 
1948 when Israel was established ag an 
independent, democratic, and sovereign 
State. 

This is an excellent occasion for all 
freedom-loving Americans, who are gen- 
uinely interested in maintaining peace 
in the Middle East, to salute Israel aga 
Symbol of democracy in that strife-torn 
area of the world. During this past dec- 
ade the relationship between the United 
States and Israel has been most cordial. 
Close ties of friendship have grown up 
between the people of these two coun- 
tries, based on a common dedication 
the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy, dignity of the human being, anda 
strong desire for peace in the world. 

On this occasion, I am pleased to in- 
troduce a bill which provides for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment of the State af 
Israel. In adopting this bill we would 
not only express our reaffirmation of 
friendship for the people of Israel, but 
we would also encourage them to caity 
on in the face of extreme hardship until 
peace and stability is attained in the 
Middle East, 








of our way of life. ‘4 

In recent years Soviet Russia has pel- | 
etrated into the Middle East, q 
because Egypt and Syria provided a suit 
able beachhead for Communist subvel- 
sion. Israel, as a stanch and loyal 
the West, looks to the United 
aid and assistance in helping to 
tension in the area and avert 
nist control of the Middle East. OF 
country is vitally interested in the ' 
tenance of peaceful and harmonious 
lations in this area because of its gre 
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strategic value in international affairs. 
In this respect, Israel is the only stable 
and forward-looking country in the Mid- 
dle East, but its Arab neighbors are still 
plotting Israel’s destruction. In this way 
they are keeping the area in constant 
turmoil and are playing directly into the 
hands of the Communists. 

The United States must make it clear 
to the peoples of the Middle East that 
Israel is here to stay, that it constitutes 
a part of the free world, and that any 
threats against Israel constitute a threat 

t the free world which will not 
be tolerated. We must discourage all 
aggression in the area and pursue a firm 
policy which will eventually lead to a 


settlement and lasting peace in the Mid- ; 


dle East. It is as much in our interests 
as it is in the interests of the peoples of 
the Middle East. 

In adopting my bill for the issuance of 
@ commemorative stamp we shall not 
only be extending greetings to Israel on 
the occasion of having reached an im- 
portant milestone in its existence, but 
we will also give the people of Israel 
moral encouragement for the future. 
Above all, we shall demonstrate to the 
world that Israel does not stand alone in 
this troubled area. The hearts and 
prayers of the Americans are with them 
in their struggle for survival and in their 
aspirations for a just and lasting peace. 





The Late Honorable M. M. Neely 





SPEECH 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20,1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as a further 
tribute to the late Senator M. M. NEELY, 
of West Virginia, I include in this exten- 
sion of remarks an editorial written by 
my good friend, Mr. A. S. Barksdale, Jr., 
editor of the Sunset News-Observer, of 
Bluefield-Princeton, W. Va. Mr. Barks- 
dale’s comments are a fitting tribute to 
agreat Senator: 

THE SENATOR 

There can be no doubt in any West Vir- 
ginian’s mind that the State has lost its most 
colorful political leader in the death of Sen- 
fighters. He gloried in political combat. 
ing, relentless personality, he was a fighter of 
fighters, He gloried in political combat 
The bitter sting of defeat he knew as well 
as the sweet taste of victory. And the fact 
that he always came back stronger than be- 


fore did more than confound his enemies. . 


Tt proved the measure of his political acu- 
men and his success. He was the Old Master 
at the great game of politics. 


he served in the Spanish-American war 
- » got 
* Phi Beta Kappa key from West Virginia 
niversity, and became a trial lawyer. He 
on elected mayor of Fairmont, served as 
k of the house of delegates, and went to 
He the first time way back in 1913. 
served four terms in the House, and was 
elected to the United States Senate first in 
Fe In 1928 he was beaten for reelection. 
and Lent Joter he ran again and was elected 
became one of the stalwarts of the New 
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Deal in the Roosevelt era. In 1940, culmi- 
nating a long feud between statehouse and 
Federal Democratic factions, he resigned 
from the Senate to win the governorship of 
West Virginia. He tried to return to the 
Senate 2 years later and was soundly beaten. 
So back he went to Congress after his term as 
governor was over, served in the House 2 
more years, and regained the Senate in 1948. 

It took courage as well as unusual ability 
to write such a record—the sort of courage 
he exhibited in 1954 at the peak of Eisen- 
hower’s popularity when he based his cam- 
paign for reelection to the Senate on an 
exposure and a denouncement of the weak- 
ness of the President and his administration. 
More timorous Democrats are only now find- 
ing the courage to say the things that won 
NEELY overwhelming reelection 3 years ago. 

Now, at 83, the Old Warrior is dead of 
cancer. It is ironic, for cancer was the ail- 
ment he dreaded most, and against which 
he waged one of his longest and most un- 
publicized campaigns. He was the Senate 
leader of an effort of many years that de- 
served more support than it ever got to de- 
vote whatever Federal funds were necessary 
to research to wine out the dreaded scourge. 
NEELY was the father of Federal aid in the 
fight against cancer. He often said in his 
later years that if this country ever under- 
took the sort of campaign against cancer 
that it undertook to unlock the secret of 
the atom the killer could be licked. 

West Virginia will not soon again, if ever, 
see his. like, for politics is changing, and 
the era which produced him is gone. He was 
the stout champion of the common man, a 
true Democrat in heart as well as a great 
Democrat in action. He was an orator with- 
out peer, a dynamic and compelling figure 
in whatever political arena he found him- 
self. He championed the cause of labor, and 
the support he got from miners and railroad- 
ers and workers in general was the despair 
of his foes. But he counted among his 
closest friends representatives of manage- 
ment as well, for NEELY always kept the needs 
and the picture of his State in focus, and 
he worked tirelessly for the overall good 
He was basically a humanitarian, a man born 
to serve as well as to lead. 

There can never be another Neety, for he 
Was a unique personality. To know him was 
an experience in itself. He was “The Sena- 
tor,” with his toga wrapped about him, 
quoting Shakespeare and the Bible, his mili- 
tant sword springing from its scabbard. With 
tens of thousands of West Virginians we 
mourn his passing from the scene, 





The 40th Anniversary of Ukraine’s 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


§ Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in an 
age when we are conscious of intercon- 
tinental missiles and traversing the mys- 
teries of outer space; when the spread. of 
communism is prevalent throughout the 
world, it is good to take time to consider 
the free-minded people in countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who still strive to 
attain the freedom they once knew. 

Today Ukrainians everywhere com- 
memorate the 40th anniversary of their 
independence which was torn from them 
by the Russian Communist in 1920. 
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‘The Ukraine is often referred to as “the 
bread basket of Russia.” Its forty-mil- 
lion-odd people have a proud history ex- 
tending back to the ninth century. Its 
mining industry ranks second in the 
world and the black soil region makes it 
a rich agricultural nation. 

We can only continue our prayers and 
efforts for the liberation of this nation 
and all other countries suffering under 
the Communist heel and hope that in 
future years the celebrations will be ones 
of independence and not the anniver- 
saries of the years when freedom 
reigned. 





The GOP’s Two Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
1955 and 1956, during the 84th Congress, 
according to an independent survey by 
Congressional Quarterly, I was found to 
be the only Member of Congress from 
the State of New York who supported 
President Eisenhower 100 percent on his 
announced foreign policy. 

It is difficult to take issue with the 
program as announced since most 
Democrats agree wholeheartedly with 
the basic principles underlying foreign 
aid and mutual security, reciprocal 
trade, and so forth. Unfortunately, in 
the past any relationship between the 
announced policy and what follows 
thereafter has been purely coincidental. 
It has been said that it is in the execu- 
tion of this policy that the administra- 
tion has failed miserably. The most 
unusual situation which occurred the 
other night wherein the President called 
for bipartisanship in foreign policy and 
in matters relating to national security, 
and Sherman Adams, and others, bit- 
terly attacked the Democrats, is very 
vividly pointed up in an editorial which 
apeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, entitled “The 
GOP’s Two Faces.” 

I most respectfully urge my colleagues, 
particularly those on the Republican 
side, to read carefully, note and remem- 
ber. 

The editorial follows: 

THE GOP’s Two Faces 

Just as President Eisenhower was telling 
his Republican audience in Chicago that 
national security is not a partisan matter, 
in Minneapolis his assistant Sherman 
Adams was energetically contradicting him. 
Whereas the President’s speech was mostly 
good natured and inoffensive if dripping 
with platitudes, Mr. Adams engaged in a 
cheap and meanly partisan attack which is 
certain to do what the President said he did 
not want. It is hard to believe that there 
is no communication between two parts of 
the White House. 

Mr. Adams charged that the attitude of 
persons who criticize defense preparations as 
inadequate is mostly dictated by political 
expediency. He tagged the Democrats for 
the military catastrophe of Pearl Harbor, 
the theft of atomic secrets and the tragic 
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loss of China—and he compounded these 
exaggerations with the sleazy trick of re- 
marking that “we do not need to bring up” 
such matters. 

Let it be acknowledged that in the ques- 
tion of defense responsibility there are some 
skeletons in the Democratic closet, including 
inadequate preparation in the missile fieid. 
But this business of assigning blame for past 
mistakes is pointless; it merely distracts at- 
tention from the current challenge. The 
Democrats can charge with equal validity 
that the Republicans lost part of Indochina 
and have been in the process of losing Egypt 
and Syria. When Mr. Adams throws cuts in 
last year’s defense budget at them, they can 
ask pointedly who invited them to cut the 
budget, then criticized cuts, then blocked 
the expenditure of funds after some of them 
had been restored. 

Now, political rallies are the normal occa- 
sion for partisan oratory, for fulsome eulo- 
gies and claims of monopoly on virtue, and 
there is nothing inherently reprehensible in 
this in a democratic system. The Democrats 
are not exactly shrinking violets at such 
business, either. But there are limits be- 
yond which this sort of hyperthyroid hyper- 
bole can be carried without injuring national 
unity on essential matters, and when politi- 
cal figures of either party engage in politick- 
ing at the expense of the national interest 
they deserve to be slapped. 

Political rallies do not have to be this 
divisive. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
delivered a good-tempered speech in Wash- 
ington reciting the Republican boasts but 
not narrowly. Vice President Nixon made 
a speech in New York which, if not gentle 
with the Democrats, avoided the meanness 
of Mr. Adams. Mr. Eisenhower’s own re- 
marks were unexceptionable except for his 
allusion to the Korean war and his statement 
that “no other war has been allowed to take 
its place”—as if the Democrats would have 
sought any different objective. 

Perhaps it was inevitable in a congressional 
election year that defense would become a 
matter of partisan debate, although this will 
not help the sober resolution of difficult 
problems in a time of national peril. What 
the administration cannot do is maintain a 
pose of high principle with Mr. Eisenhower 
trilling like a lark while Mr. Adams simul- 
taneously sweeps the gutter. 

By the way, who, if anyone, is Mr. Adams’ 
boss? 





The 40th Anniversary of Ukraine’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, today on 
the 40th anniversary of Ukraine’s inde- 
pendence, which the Russian Commu- 
nists destroyed in 1920, I extend felici- 
tations to the people of Ukraine and 
best wishes to these brave people in 
connection with their aspirations for 
national freedom. As a captive nation 
they have long endured suffering and 
hardship and despite the domination of 
Soviet tyrants have never relinquished 
their will and courage to advance the 
cause of democracy. 

It is my fervent hope that these 
enslaved people will’ soon enjoy the in- 
dependence and freedom which they 
have so long cherished. 
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“Algeria: The Only Hot War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Algeria: The Only Hot War,” 
which appeared in the January 17, 1958, 
issue of the Messenger and Inquirer of 
Owensboro, Ky.: 

ALGERIA: THt ONLY Hot Wark 

For 3 years France has been fighting a war 
that has cost her $2,700,000 a day. When it 
ends—and there are signs that French con- 
cessions and boredom on both sides will 
hasten its termination—historians, diplo- 
mats, and militarists will have a figurative 
picnic trying to determine why and how the 
conflict was fought. 

To the Frenchman, the war in Algeria is 
a morbid fact of life. Families in France 
are the only ones in the world which daily 
inspect official casualty lists for the name of 
a father, son, brother or friend. The in- 
ability of the French Government to sup- 
press the skillful rebellion of Algerian na- 
tionalists has caused an almost comical chain 
of Cabinet catastrophes. 

The crisis in north Africa has been such a 
day-to-day nervous concern to France that 
the nation has lost another part of her face 
which has taken a steady beating since Hit- 
ler stormed across her borders in 1940. 

The United Nations has made three at- 
tempts to solve the cruel and bloody dispute 
but the French themselves proudly halted 
U. N. intervention, claiming they could go it 
alone and muddle through to an unhumili- 
ating peace. 

The war in Algeria has caused fainting 
spells in the United States State Department. 
Our aces on foreign affairs have been unable 
to come up with a spectacular, forthright 
program for gun stacking on the Saharan 
sands. 

This war is odd because it has produced no 
heroes. Not a single large scale, identifiable 
battle has been fought. Soldiers of both 
armies fall to the ground, stunned forever 
by snipers. Land mines demolish munition 
caravans. Villages are decimated by bullets 
and knives. The attrition by torture is 
frightful. 

It is a faraway war and most of the men 
of the world are shyly glad they are not in- 
volved. Even to the romantics, the French 
Foreign Legion has mever been more unap- 
pealing. The Algerians have not been able to 
recruit arrays from abroad, such as the Lin- 
coln Brigade which was organized in this 
country to help the Spanish Republicans 
in 1936-37. 

Since the end of World War II, France has 
freed five of its colonies—Vietnam,; Laos, 
Cambodia, Tunisia, to the east of Algeria, 
and Morocco, to the west. Why not Algeria? 

France took possession of northern Al- 
geria in 1830 and the military 
domination of this nation in 1919. It has 
always maintained large and alert military 
forces in the country. 

Since 1848, whatever part of Algeria France 
had under firm control was considered part 
of metropolitan France. A Caucasian born 
in Aigeria is considered a Frenchman and no 
questions asked. 

Today Algeria is four times the size of 
France. Algeria buys 13 percent of all French 
exports and provides France with 7 percent 
of her necessary imports. In terms of eco- 
nomic’ atone, this ts a colony worth fighting 
for. Unless the Algerian land mass is con- 








sidered part of France, France would be one 
of the world’s weaklings instead of One af 
the world powers. ; 

Ironically, on May 8, 1945, the day Wong 
War II ended in Europe, Algerian Patriots 
staged an armed rebellion against 
colonists, killing 100 of them. The 
reprisal slaughtered 10,000 Algerians. 
rest, distrust, and assassination colored 
record’ until March 1956, when 
handed complete independence to Algeria 
neighbors, Tunisia and Morocoo, The 
stopped dripping; it began to spill. 

There are about 1 million Europeans, mogt 
French, in Algeria. The native population 
is close to 9 million and is increasing at, 
rate that keeps census takers winded. 
white men are the privileged and ruling class, 
The situation was classic for native reyoit, 

France has been compelled to : 
an army of 400,000 in Algeria. She has 
spent billions in pushing a minor Marshall 
plan to Algerian attention—distributien of 
jand to the landless, Moslem representation 
in municipal government, old-age 
hospitals, schools, public works, and a chance 
for civil-service jobs which are regarded as 
choice spots in African circles. 

But a cannon shot into a cave rips 50 Al. 
gerian soldiers to shreds. Miles away, a pa- 
trol of 15 Legionnaires never knew what hit 
it. Diplomats may have to yield to soldier 
to settle this insurrection. 

It is generally agreed that the well. 
equipped, toughly-trained Algerian Army is 
being coached from the bench in the Krem- 
lin which relays its signals via Cairo. Al 
geria appears to be a world stage upon which 
Russia is exhibiting its talent at bleeding and 
embarrassing a nation—Franace—to death, 
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What I Will Do To Elect Fighters for. 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
thrilled and proud to note in the January 
issue of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration News Letter that a young man 
from the congressional district I repre- 
sent has won the farm bureau's citizen- 
ship essay contest. His name is Frank 
Melick, and he is 21 years of age. ; 

The most important comment I could _ 
make about this essay would be to urge © 
everyone to read it carefully and’ séfi- 
ously contemplate the fine lesson of fret- 
dom so graphically portrayed by ths 
young author. 

The essay follows: 

Wuat I WILL Do To ELEecT FIGHTERS 
FOR FREEDOM 
(By Frank Melick, 21, Tiffin, Seneca Count], | 
Qhio, winner of the national award in cm — 
petition for Farm Bureau young 
“HER FLAG ae 
“The strong, oracular emblem of her wil- 
The spangied cloth of peace—the eae 
Above embattied gulch and smoking MU, 
Like freedom nailed in pain against the sky.” 
—Russell Davenport. — 

Only a little over 1 year ago a flag, 4 i 
in the blood of a murdered teen-age 7 
became the trigger for an explosion that 
to rock the Soviet world, and whose eca® 
are still reverberating. But bare fists 3° 
heated patriotism are no match for bullets 
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and cold steel. They died not in vain; their 

deaths brought to the attention of the free 

world the cause of the freedom fighters; their 

message written with their life’s blood for 
to see. 

The message of these fighters for freedom 
could be read in two ways; for those under 
the heavy hand of oppression it was a breath 
of hope that one day they might again be 
free; for the free world it was a grim reminder 
that we must stand and fight now, lest we 
jose our freedom. Yes, stand and fight now 
before we lose our most valuable weapon, the 
pailot box, for no suppressor of freedom would 
ever dare to stand against so formidable a 
weapon. But & weapon, no matter how 
formidable, is of little value unless it is fully 


operative. 

In order to be certain that the Stars and 
Stripes will always wave “o’er the land of the 
free,” we must have leaders who are dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom. We must 
nave leaders who place freedom above. all 
else. They must be cut from the same cloth 
as the early patriot Patrick Henry, who asked 
the burning question, “Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 

of chains and slavery?” 

How, then, can we assure ourselves of this 
type of leadership? What can I do to elect 
fighters for freedom? 

As an individual my contribution to the 
cause of freedom may be small, but on 
November 5, I felt justifiably proud as I 
pushed back the canvas curtains of the 
voting booth and stepped inside to mark my 
ballot. It wasn’t a major election, just local 
issues—school board members, bond issues, 
and some minor changes in the code of Ohio. 
Many people didn’t even bother to come out 
to vote. The newspapers blamed the rainy 
weather and the lack of major issues for the 


_ light vote. 


Having just turned 21 and gaining the 
right to vote for the first time, I felt duty 
bound to cast my bailot. Before entering 
the voting booth I had taken the time to 
acquaint myself with the issues and the 
individuals to be voted upon. In marking 
my baliot, I was careful to vote for those 
persons whom I felt most capable of filling 
the requirements of the office they sought. 
When I came out of that voting booth I was 
sure I had made a contribution to our Na- 
tion’s freedom. 

Perhaps you may feel that I am attaching 
too much importance to an insignificant 
off-year election. To me that election was 
more important than a presidential election. 
I am convinced that freedom, like govern- 
ment, begins at home. The election of fight- 
ers for freedom must begin right in our 
counties and townships. If I can’t make 
g0od choices of local leaders from among my 
neighbors, how can I ever expect to make 
the right decisions concerning men I’ve never 
met. It is more important than ever that 
my decision is the right one because it speaks 
not only for me, but for the countless num- 
ber of men and women who couldn't or 
wouldn't take the time to visit the polls on 
election day. 

If we continue to neglect our voting duty 
we may all -« Revepae discover that we are no 

even being asked to register our opin- 

ions through elections. In some areas of our 
we are becom ware 

croc ° already ing a of 

& farm youth I am particularly aware 

= the creeping socialism that is attempting 

choke out our heritage of American free- 

rear ee land of the free, but 
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of freedom for 
ut our forefathers fought, bled, and died. 
tle by little our freedom is being stolen 
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from us, until one day we'll wake to find it 
gone forever. It will be too late then. The 
time for action is now. 

I am proud of the work being done by my 
organization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, to further the cause of freedom. 
Working hand in hand with the other 1.5 
million farm families that make up the AFBF 
organization, my voice becomes not a lone 
voice in the dark, but rather part of a very 
strong voice capable of being heard from 
coast to coast. 

My only hope is that the people of our 
great Nation will awake to the threats to our 
freedom before it is too late. For the people 
in Poznan and Budapest the awakening came 
too late. May we never know the futility of 
beating against armed tanks with our bare 
fists. Let us act while we can still elect 
our fighters for freedom with ballots instead 
of bullets. 

To quote the words of Henry Ward Beech- 
er: “A thoughtful mind, when it sees a na- 
tion’s flag, sees not the flag only, but the 
nation itself; and whatever may be its sym- 
bols, its insignia, he reads chiefly in the flag 
the government, the principles, the truths, 
the history which belongs to the nation that 
sets it forth.” 

It should, therefore, be the duty of every 
American to work to guarantee that the 
Stars and Stripes will always remain the 
world’s symbol for freedom. 





A Creeping Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
January 19, 1958, issue of the Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Sarasota, Fla. 

Any reader of the editorial will reason 
at once that the writer, Mr. David B. 
Lindsay, and his newspaper appear to 
have their feet planted firmly on the 
ground when they warn the people of 
our Nation of the dangers inherent in 
indiscriminate Federal spending for de- 
fense purposes or for nondefense pur- 
poses, when they warn of the serious 
consequences that may follow if, in hys- 
teria, we allow appropriations to be 
“rammed through without a careful ap- 
praisal of the true worth of the projects 
affected.” . 

We are all fully aware of the urgency 
of providing now for adequate national 
defense; however, at the same time, Mr. 
Lindsay and many other thinking men 
are alarmed over the fact that we con- 
tinue to believe that dollars alone c: 1 
save us from disaster. I submit that, 
perhaps, too long have we been depend- 
ent upon our wealth, upon our ability 
to purchase with dollars strength and 
might, and even to purchase the alliance 
and friendship of other nationc. 

We must awaken to the fact that the 
dollar alone cannot reestablish our pre- 
eminence in the world. To reattain that 
position we must again turn to American 
ingenuity, brainpower, and plain pur- 
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poseful thinking. In providing ade- 
quately for our defense needs and other 
necessary functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we must not allow ourselves 
to go off on wild and unjustified spend- 
ing sprees which will bury us deeper in 
debt. The editorial entitled “A Creep- 
ing Hysteria” follows: 
A CREEPING HYSTERIA 


A creeping hysteria may well permeate the 
Nation in the race to overcome the sputnik 
achievement of Communist Russia, and Red 
propagandists will not miss a single opening 
to drive a wedge into the economy of the 
United States. 

The creeping hysteria inyolves the Wash- 
ington talk of taking the lid off the national 
debt and unbalancing the budget in an orgy 
of all-out spending in the race to capture 
outer space. Increased defense spending to 
meet the threat of Russian development in 
the missile field is one thing, but uncon- 
trolled expenditures refiect a shortsighted 
attitude that should be protested by every 
taxpayer in the Nation. 

Many leading economists claim that we 
gain nothing by increased defense spending 
if it is brought about by red-ink spending 
and deficit financing. It is as important for 
us to be as strong and as sound financially 
as it is for us to have adequate defense in 


firepower. Any wasteful extravagance that 
we. allow, weakens our defense and our 
Nation. 


Nondefense spending should be cut to the 
bone. This so-called pork barrel appropria- 
tions can be eliminated. Cutting back Fed- 
eral spending in nondefense areas may not 
be too popular during an election year, but 
taxpayers are interested also in looking for 
possible tax relief, not an increase in taxes. 

No one denies the need for a complete 
defense for our Nation. And we should not 
wait until the pulse of the people is taken. 
But we do not have to enter an allout pro- 
gram of spending for spending’s sake. We 
must get the most results from the money 
spent. 

The Nation is not in the same financial 
condition as when we entered the allout age 
of World War II. Our debt is nearly 7 times 
as great and our present tax burden is 80 
percent greater. 

It is obvious that the United States lost 
much prestige in international affairs last 
year. Sputnik, of course, was not only a 
surprise, but a considerable disappointment 
to Americans as well as the rest of the free 
world. But this does not mean that ap- 
propriating billions of dollars indiscrimi- 
nately will put the United States back in 
the space business. 

We have every confidence that American 
scientists are equal to the task of gaining 
back the ground they lost. But sputnik 
should not be used as an excuse to ram 
through appropriations without a careful 
appraisal of the true worth of the projects 
affected. ; 

There is always danger of underestimating 
an unhappy foreign power. But there is 
equal danger in being shocked into believing 
anything you hear. Even the Associated 
Press was lulled into carelessness last week 
when it reported that a manned Red rocket 
had been launched. The improbability of 
the act was not thoroughly considered, and 
rumor was accepted as fact. This may not 
be a mark of hysteria, but it comes uncom- 
fortably close. 

The defense of the United States is a must, 
of course, and all of us are prepared to sup- 
port a program which will make our Nation 
immune to attack and therefore an inspired 
proponent of peace. Yet we cannot support 
an emotional and unstable approach to our 
problems of defense. It is too much of a 
burden. for the taxpayer and he should not 
have to carry it. 
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Commemorating the 40th Anniversary 
of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, today it 
is most fitting that all Americans join in 
commemoration of the 40th anniversary 
of the Ukraine’s independence; that we 
extend a hand of friendship across the 
Iron Curtain barrier as an expression of 
the devotion our peoples share for hu- 
man and national freedom. 

Tragically, there can be no similar ob- 
servance in the Ukraine. The bright 
flame of freedom which lighted that na- 
tion with such promise 40 years ago has 
been darkened by the bitter night of 
communistic tyranny. 

The Ukrainian people, whose love of 
and striving for freedom dates back more 
than 1,000 years, saw their new-born 
republic’s independence die in 1920, 
when Red Russian armies took over their 
country and its government. Since that 
time, the brutal tide of Communist con- 
quest has engulfed many free nations; 
today, that tide threatens the peace of 
all the world. 

During these days of crisis, however, 
one basic truth stands out. Despite the 
brutal oppression of Godless commu- 
nism, it has not been able to obliterate 
the freedom-loving spirit of the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Nowhere is this truth more evident 
than among the 40 million people of the 
Ukraine. ‘Through the long years of 
subjugation—in which their religious 
beliefs have been trampled upon, their 
patriots liquidated, their citizens thrown 
into slave labor camps—the Ukrainian 
people have steadfastly and courageously 
rebelled against their Communist op- 
pressors. 

Even today, reports from behind the 
Iron Curtain indicate that this under- 
ground fight continues. Indeed, there 
are indications that—despite its ad- 
vances in new weapons of war—the 
Kremlin’s weak spot still is its constant 
fear of its captive nations. 

That is why, today as we rededicate 
our enduring friendship with the brave 
people of the Ukraine, I would like to 
make a part of the Recorp an excellent 
analytical article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune last Decem- 
ber. I believe this article warrants the 
closest study by all of us in the Congress. 
It follows: 

UNITED STATES DEFENSE AND AVIATION—DEATH 
SENTENCES REVEAL RED UPSETS IN UKRAINE 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

The Soviet Union unquestionably is hav- 
ing current difficulties in the Ukraine, its 
traditional granary, as well as a prime source 
of coal for its heavy iridustry and a major 
training ground for Soviet scientists and 
technicians. 

Official Soviet reports of death sentences 
just passed upon a group of Ukrainian na- 
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tionalists and partisans from the Rovno 
Province bordering on the Pripet Marshes 
appear to confirm stories related by refugees 
from Hungary. These were to the effect that 
before the Budapest revolt of last year, So- 
viet soldiers had told them of recent fighting 
between regular Red army troops and 
Ukrainian partisans—although such anti- 
Soviet guerrilla warfare was believed to have 
ended in 1949. 
SECOND LARGEST REPUBLIC 


One-fourth of the Soviet Union’s annual 
class of young scientists and technicians 
graduate from institutions in the once inde- 
pendent Ukraine, now the second largest re- 
public of the U. S. S. R. The great astro- 
nomical observatory at Kiev—the ancient 
Ukrainian capital—and the Gravimetric In- 
stitute of Poltava, where Peter the Great 
crushed the combined Swedish and Ukrain- 
ian Armies in 1709, are currently chief cen- 
ters of Soviet scientific participation in the 
International Geophysical Year. 


One present task of the Kiev observatory 
is directing monitoring connected with the 
Soviet sputniks. This background drops 
clues as to why such wide publicity is being 
given to the alleged experiences in the United 
States of Prof. Orest Stephen Makar—now 
working as a professor of geodesy at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Lvov in the western 
Ukraine. 

Professor Makar came as & supposed refu- 
gee to the United States in 1949. He now 
is believed to have been a Soviet agent dur- 
ing his entire stay in this country. But 
amazingly, after being dismissed from St. 
Louis University he secured employment at 
the White Sands, N. Mex., atomic and guided 
missile proving grounds with limited clear- 
ance to handle within his scientific specialty 
classified material up to secret. After being 
naturalized in October 1956, he went to 
Stockholm and then suddenly fied with his 
wife into the Soviet Union. 


Geodesy is a branch of applied mathe- 
matics particularly important in long-range 
guided-missile work. It comprises methods 
used to determine by observation and meas- 
urement the exact position of cities and 
other geographical points around the globe. 
Professor Makar was interviewed and re- 
interviewed after his arrival in Moscow, 
where he was hailed as one of the world’s 
foremost experts on aerial photography. 


But in a new broadside recently published 
in Pravda and republished throughout the 
Ukraine—Professor Makar charges that all 
the Slavs including the Ukrainians are being 
discriminated against in the United States. 
They are regarded in America as second- 
class people, according to him and cannot 
rise above the level of manual laborer. The 
actual facts are that there now are more 
than 1,500,000 Ukrainians and persons of im- 
mediate Ukrainian descent in the United 
States, who have gained an urusual repu- 
tation for being good, hard-working citi- 
zens. Many like Prof. Lev Dobriansky, of 
Georgetown University, and the late film 
star, John Hodiak, won high places in law 
and education as well as in the arts and 
sciences. 

LAUDED BY EISENHOWER 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, whose activities to promote good 
citizenship and advance the cause of de- 
mocracy on a worldwide scale recently have 
been commended by President Eisenhower 
and such political liberals as Senator Jacos 
Javits, of New York, and Senator Pau. H. 
Dovc.ias, of Illinois, says in a reply: “It is 
clear that the Makar charge must be part 


of a widespread new anti-American propa-., 


ganda campaign of the Kremlin policy- 
makers.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, com. 
memoration of Ukrainian independence 
reminds us that the Ukrainian 
have suffered and continue to suffer great 
injustices at the hands of their rulers in 
Moscow. The free world is familiar with 
the Soviet massacre at Vinnytsya, the 
enforced famine in the early 1930's, and 
the general suppression of Ukrainian 
patriotism. The free world is less 
familiar, however, with the more subtle 
Soviet acts of discrimination in the areg 
of linguistics and literature. Discrim. 
ination and suppression of this nature do 
not have the dramatic effect of other 
Soviet actions, but they are important 
because they stike at a vital area of 
Ukrainian national life. 

For over two decades the Soviets have 
tried to impose upon Ukrainians the su- 
premacy of the Russian language and to 
relegate the Ukrainian language to the 
level of an obsolescent native dialect, 
Russian words have been introduced into 
the language, and their usage established 
by decree as the accepted norm for the 
writing of literature, both official mate- 
rial and that of a strictly literary charac- 
ter. Publication of a Ukrainian-Rus- 
sian dictionary which clearly gave the 
Russian language a distinct advantage 
was a powerful Soviet device in the rus- 
sification of Ukrainian culture. 

The extent to which the Soviets con- 
tinue to discriminate against the 
Ukrainians and other nationalities in the 
U. S. S. R. was brought to light by a 
recent analysis of a book list of Soviet 
publications of important newspapers 
and periodicals for 1956. according to 
this analysis, 62.3 percent of the total 
number of 559 titles were published in 
the Russian S. F. S. R.; the remainder 
was published in the other 15 republics, 
Moreover, only 156 of the 212 publica- 
tions, or 27.9 percent, published by the 
non-Russian republics were actually 
printed in the national language. Of the 


remaining 56 publications, 50 wer 
printed in Russian and 6 both in Rus — 


sian and some other language. Further- 


more, only newspapers and periodicals — 


of general interest were published in the 


language of the nationalities, whereas 


the few professional and other s 
literature were published in 


The inequity of Soviet nationality polity — 


is brought into clearer focus by the 
that the Russians comprise only 


more than 50 percent of the entire popur 
lation of the U. 8.5. R. et 3 
In the face of such calculated dis 






crimination doubtless the Ukr 
tion will be placed in jeopardy; for 





sification” is a corrosive force that has 
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+ its mark upon the Ukraine. 
cose teleee, the Ukrainian people have 
a great pride in their nation, its litera- 
ture, and its language. And, however 
intensive the Soviet drive of “russifica- 
tion,” they will resist, and they will pre- 
serve their national soul. 

On this 40th anniversary of Ukrainian 
ce it is fitting that we pay 

tribute to the Ukrainian people and ex- 
tend to them a word of comfort in their 
struggle for cultural survival and free- 


dom. 





Youth Fitness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, I am pleased to 
include a letter from Mr. David A. 
Lemen, secretary, Fitness Day Commit- 
tee, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. Lemen’s 
letter speaks for itself. I feel this pro- 
gram deserves widespread publicity and 
rational participation, for certainly to 
do our best we must be physically as 
well as mentally fit from youth through 
maturity. I am sure this program will 


-do much to fit our youth to meet the 


tests which lie ahead. 
The letter follows: 
DECEMBER 16, 1957. 
Congressman Ben F. Jensen, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: A great thing is happening in 
the State of Iowa. Specifically, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, is the city working the wonder. 

Perhaps you are familiar with the work of 
Dr. Shane McCarthy, executive director of 
the President’s Council for Youth Fitness. 
The President and Vice President were con- 
cerned over the obvious lag of American 
youth as compared to European youth in the 
field of physical fitness. The President ap- 


This chapter, we are proud to say, is tak- 
ing the initiative in this matter. Through 
on help of anal people of the town, 

have appointed May 2 as Fitness Da 
throughout ; 
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a big enough program in size and ambition 
to warrant your personal attendance. 
If there are any inquiries which arise or 
if you are puzzled as to the nature of the 
, Please feel free to write me. 
We hope you can make it. 
Cordially, 
Davip A. LEMEN, 
Secretary, Fitness Day Commitice. 





New Battlefield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article from the Bos- 
ten Daily Record for January 17, 1958, 
which should arouse the American sense 
of urgency to great danger in an area 
other than sputniks and missiles: 

New BATTLEFIELD 


The stepped-up program of Communist 
infiltration and subversion in the Latin 
American countries, with special emphasis 
on Brazil, should arouse the American sense 
of urgency to great danger in an area other 
than sputniks and missiles. 

The Foreign Office of Brazil is preparing a 
report which will show that full pians for 
exploitation of the American Republics were 
made at a special meeting in Moscow in No- 
vember, and that a propaganda campaign to 
undermine the political and economic in- 
fluence of the United States in the Latin 
countries will soon reflect the decisions of 
that conference. 

It is no accident that Brazil is the main 
target of this campaign, because there is a 
strong tradition of friendship and under- 
standing and of common ideals and aspira- 
tions between Brazil and the United States. 

If the Communists should succeed in dis- 
rupting this relationship they would achieve 
a victory of major proportions. 

There is nothing more vital to the United 
States than the good will and the good opin- 
ion of our Central and South American 
neighbors. 

This is not something to be taken 
for granted. 

It has to be earned, and deserved. 

The unpleasant fact is that in our con- 
centration upon programs of assistance and 
alliance in the world at large we have not al- 
ways kept a proper sense of proportion about 
the importance of our Latin American rela- 
tionships. 

Nowhere in the world is it more important 
that American prestige be kept at high levels 
than in the nations of our own hemisphere. 

These progressive nations are more than 
our neighbors. They are our allies and 
friends. In any future war they could con- 
tribute mightily to our security. In time of 
peace they are essential to our prosperity. At 
all times their cultural and social and ma- 
terial resources lend enrichment to our own 
national life. 

There should be the fullest reexamination 
of our policy of friendship and cooperation 
with the American republics. 

In whatever degree we have been negligent 
and indifferent and complacent about win- 
ning and holding the respect and confidence 
of our American neighbors we should give 
prompt and earnest evidence of our real un- 
derstanding and appreciation of their high 
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place in the world struggle for peace and 
progress. \ 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere 
would be a rich prize for the Communist con- 
spirators, and the “crash” program of Com- 
munist propaganda and infiltration attests 
their recognition of this fact. 

That it will be rejected by the American 
republics as a matter of their own good sense 
we do not doubt. 

But the assurance given them by the 
United States of moral and material support 
can be a major factor in keeping the Western 
World free of the Red blight. 





Conquest Without Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, certain 
personnel] of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration are unsung heroes. The 
members of the Air Traffic Control Asso- 
ciation represent these men who control 
the civil air traffic and render a similar 
service to the armed services. 

This professional association is com- 
posed of the air traffic controllers of the 
United States, including those employ- 
ees of the CAA who operate the civil 
control towers and centers and many of 
the controllers who operate the military 
air traffic control facilities. ‘Their inter- 
est in air traffic safety extends to their 
interest in the safety of our Nation. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orRD an editorial from the Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Air Traffic Control Asso- 
ciation, January 1, 1958. 

The editorial follows: 

CONQUEST WITHOUT CONTEST 


Every American remembers December 7, 
1941. 

Every American will remember October 4 
and November 3, 1957, for it was on these 
days that the free world was shaken to the 
very foundations by the sound of a few weak 
“beeps.” It’s as though the Russians had 
wires from their sputniks running directly 
into our midst. They claim an ICBM and we 
wince. They launch a sputnik and we shud- 
der. They claim a Spanieled sputnik and 
we jump. We need more missiles—no, more 
satellites—no, more specdup—no, more 
money. 

Some think the Soviets are not only dis- 
playing their prowess in scientific fields and 
military potential, but also seeking to divert 
the course of well-planned and _ well- 
organized United States programs. It may 
be an attempt at world conquest—through 
psychological means-—without physical con- 
test. 

We do not minimize the Russian accom- 
plishments. But let’s not allow them to 
throw us into such a state of frenzy that our 
own efforts become diluted. i 

Defense considerations must receive the 
close attention of Congress, and Congress 
will be asked for considerable money to meet 
the Russian challenge. By all means, these 
funds should be adequate for the job to be 
done. . 

But .one facet of our national defense 
should not be overlooked just because of its 
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misleading label. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration may be misunderstood by 
many to be strictly a civilian service. How- 
ever, the facts are the CAA Air Traffic Con- 
trol and the Federal Airways System play a 
vital role as a support wing for all our Armed 
Forces. 

Military aircraft alone accounted for al- 
most half the traffic handled by CAA air 
route traffic control centers last year. Of the 
nearly 24 million operations handled by CAA 
control towers, about 1 in every 4 was 
military traffic. And these towers are located 
principally at civilian airports. 

Military instrument approaches handled 
by CAA centers last year rose 42 percent. 
Twenty-one CAA approach control units re- 
ported 50 percent or more of their work in- 
volved adjacent airports, and all but 3 of 
these units reported that the adjacent air- 
port traffic was predominantly military. 

Of more than 11 million aircraft contact- 
ing CAA air traffic communications stations 
last year, 69 percent of the IFR and Defense- 
VFR traffic was military, with 30 percent of 
the normal VFR traffic being military. 

CAA facilities have saved uncounted hun- 
dreds of aircraft in distress. The military 
share was by no means a small one. Had 
these aircraft been lost, the loss could have 
been no greater were it caused by enemy 
attack. 

The defense role of CAA’s Federal Airways 
System and Air Traffic Control Service can 
hardly be overemphasized. Active intercept 
missions by Air Defense Command, training 
missions by Strategic Air Command and Tac- 
tical Air Command, flights by Navy, Army— 
every branch of our armed services—rely on 
CAA air traffic control. Even the missile test 
center at Patrick Air Force Base depends upon 
air traffic control to clear air traffic from 
areas to be used for missile firing. In time 
of national emergency CAA’s traffic-control 
role becomes even more vital. They must be 
prepared. 

Manned military aircraft will be with us 
for a long time, regardless of missile progress. 
The jet age is upon us, and our Nation’s use 
of air transportation is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Our ATC system has, for years, lagged be- 
hind the aircraft it was intended to serve. 
It is safe, but cften very slow. The speed of 
aircraft is increasing, and closure rates equal 
to the velocity of a .45 caliber bullet are not 
unusual. The B-58 has already flown at 
twice the speed of sound. Defense Depart- 
ment’s 1964 requirements for traffic control 
call for speeds up to 2,800 knots, and vertical 
rates up to 100,000 feet per minute. Our 
ATC system must be able to cope with this 
fantastic traffic. 

Last year Congress provided a generous be- 
ginning for the much-publicized Federal air- 
way plan. This year they will again be asked 
for sizable funds to continue implementation 
of that plan. We made great strides during 
the past year. We must continue this year. 

The serious job of allocating funds to the 
various needs of our Government agencies 
requires the wisdom of a Solomon. Let us 
hope that Congress will recognize the vital 
defense role of CAA’s air traffic control sys- 
tem and will encourage its much-needed 
improvement and expansion. 





Pentagon Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include herewith an editorial, 

Pentagon Problems, which appeared in 

the January 17, 1958, issue of the Park 

City Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky.: 
PENTAGON PROBLEMS 

The debate in this country over inter- 
service rivalries is waxing hotter than it has 
been for some years. As so often occurs in 
heated discussion, misconceptions have crept 
in and are clouding our efforts to arrive at 
sound public judgments. 

Some proposals for improvement of the 
Pentagon setup run to extremes, while there 
are other men who argue that things should 
be left just about as they are. 

In defense of the latter position, however, 
at least one lawmaker has entered what many 
will regard as a questionable argument. This 
is that we won World War II with a divided 
command and that should stand as proof of 
its superiority. 

The converse of this statement was, of 
course, that the Germans had a unified 
supercommand and lost the war. 

For one thing, it has not been established 
that we won and the Germans lost because 
of the respective differences in command 
structure. This looks like a vast simplifying 
of the factors involved in winning a war. 

For a second, that was World War II, and 
it will not be fought again. The greatest 
mistake any nation can make—and the 
French in 1940 were the striking proof—is to 
try to fight a new war like the last one. 
Weapons, manpower, strategic consideration, 
everything changes. 

A big problem in the military has always 
been the maintenance of proper civilian con- 
trol. It is related to the matter of unity. 


There have been complaints that as organ-. 


ized under former Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson the Pentagon’s civilian 
superstructure was too heavy, with result- 
ing conflict, delay, and dissipation of effort 
and power of decision. 

It is doubtful, though, whether the cure 
for this is to swing to the other extreme, as 
the Rockefeller report recommends, and put 
power in the hands of a super-Chief of Staff. 

What most experts believe we must seek is 
some kind of balance in organization which 
assures reasonable civilian authority yet 
draws the threads more tightly together than 
they now are. 

We want the rich variety of many voices 
and many minds brought to bear upon our 
critical military problems. But if this inter- 
fiow is to produce maximum benefits, it must 
stop short of harmful bickering among the 
services. 

The Pentagon should not be immune to 
necessary and important change. But the 
change doesn’t have to be a revolution to get 
results. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today we 
welcome the opportunity to commend 
the fortieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Ukrainian Republic as an 
independent nation. While the Ukraine 
is not today independent because of So- 
viet domination, we must never forget 
that the citizens of the Ukraine still 
yearn for a return to their freedom and 
to their rightful sovereignty, for the 








“the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
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Ukrainian nation will always 
and the Ukrainian people will never giyg 
up their fight or the right of self-de. 
termination. 
It is for this reason each year that 
the Congress memorializes itself and the 
American people of the fact that the 
Ukraine is not a mere province of Ry. 
sia but a proud nation. Recent 
sentences in the Soviet Union 
the turmoil which exists there and re. 
veals the determination to upset Req 
domination of the Ukraine. 
Ukrainian nationals continue to ¢op. 
stitute the largest percentage of victims 
of Soviet slaye labor in concen 
camps. This all speaks well for the 
theroic struggle which Ukrainians are 
waging in their own way to resist Com. 
munist rule and to achieve freedom, 
Their expressed adherence to religious 
beliefs and theological principle in the 
face of determined Soviet efforts to sub. 
jugate the Ukrainian people is another 
indication of their refusal to be enslaved 
and exploited. During these days when 
our emphasis tends to be directed toward. 
military preparedness and technological 
achievements, we often forget that we 
have allies behind the Iron Curtain who 
contribute in great measure to de 
Soviet aggression. We must not let these 
friends of democracy down. We must 
continue to respond to their aspirations 
for freedom and for that future day 
when they can be permitted to travel 
throughout the world and to find re- 
union with their families everywhere. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukraine’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 40th anniversary of 
independence, which the Russian Com- 
munists destroyed in 1920. I have been 
privileged to address branch meetings of 









America on many occasions. I am glad 
to have this opportunity to extend my 
congratulations to this org | 
which is doing such a splendid job it 
keeping the cause of Ukrainian inde 
pendence alive today. ik 
There is little doubt but that Moscows — 
enduring fear of its captive nations and — 
peoples still remains one of the firmest 
deterrents to war. Today in Ukral 
for example, which is the largest ca 
non-Russian nation in eastern E 






































Il. However, the current difficu 
the Soviet Union still continue @ 





















Iron Curtain, believe that they hav 
been forgotten by the free world. 7 
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Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin, which riety and quality that would set unfortunate tunity to activate a real savings. To start 
that the fate of the captive peoples peoples of Iron Curtain countries wild with with, we should get rid of the performance 
held remained @ proper °YY- budget which is costing us billions of dollars 
of Bastern Europe ble This columnist is one of those who be- every year. The only support for the bill is, 
subject tor discussion ata possible suM- jieves that overall the story in a magazine presently, the pressure from people who do 
mit meeting is ample proof that this yr such great circulation did Rushville and not understand it, and there is such a ter- 
Government has indeed not forgotten indiana good, and unquestionably Martin ible unwillingness on the part of those who 
those peoples. . did a beautiful job in vividness, storytelling are backing it to sit down and appreciate the 
I want again to commend the Congress and craftmanship outside of subject matter. dangerous course which you are pursuing. 
C ittee for its efforts on behalf of Without question, wireless, radio, televi- I suppose it is too late now to expect you 
ommi ’s aspirations for national free- sion, the automobile, jet planes, electronics, to turn over a new leaf, but I would feel 
Ukraine's f continued the atomic age, and industrial revolution -that, in view of the recent document which 
dom and to assure them of my : changed the Midwest. The quotationsinthe you addressed to me, I owed you one last 
efforts to render them all possible assist- Rushville story, however, were unanimous in effort to try and get you to take an intelli- 
ance in this fight for the freedom of their jndicating that the citizens of the com- gent position on this matter. 














own people. munity held scant interest in national and Very sincerely yours. 
international affairs and politics, other than 
foreign aid. 
ville tory The Hoosier Day column has been through 
The Rush 5 half a dozen reader surveys where there was Saginaw Postal Clerks 
person-to-person canvass of what the public agima 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS is interested in in the way of news. Rush- 
OF ville citizens are no different from other EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 
HON RALPH HARVEY Hoosiers, except perhaps more prosperous or 
. than many. 
OF INDIANA With Hoosier homes having radio, tele- HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES eee eee ne eeine Post, thelr sons ond OF MICHIGAN 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 daughters scattered over the world by three IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
wars in our lifetime, travel by farmers, and Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under all, and youn le in college, the Post 
the leave to extend my remarks in the Conclusions indicated by the interviews were Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 


Record, I include the following: quite superficial. These issues are argued at year, when the controversial subject of 
THE Hoosier Day the crossroads in Rush County. So many postal salaries is again expected to be 
(Frank A. White) facets that are vital to the changing Midwest before the Congress, I wish to bring to 


Featuring of Rushville with a cover-page : ° 
title and lead story in @ current issue or ** 74% ® disappointment to many. luminating facts. They relate to the 








the Saturday Evening Post is an example of largest post office in my district, located 
Indiana so often being a source of national at Saginaw, Mich. 

news headlines. First, with respect to examinations for 
se oer ee ae oes a. &. beet the positions of clerks and letter car- 
Givi Martin, Socssee Samidnnedlie bone riers. From March 21, 1956, to Novem- 
oa eee os aaeatlias. Geles Sim Bitte te aston 
or influence. ’ 

This columnist found divided opinion as HON. JOHN TABER register and 64 on the inactive register 
to whether Martin accomplished his mission OF NEW YORK for a total of 92 carriers passing the 
ome Pe story, first of = series of IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | examination; there were 21 on the ac- 
our am the Changing west. Gener- tive register and 35 on the inactive regis- 
ally, readers outside Rushville thought Wednesday, January 22, 1958 
Martin portrayed Rushville as the heartland ter for a total of 56 or a grand total of 
of sta soda mae andan , Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 414g who passed the examination out of 
interesting place to live. to consent given me I submit the follow- 656 applicants. 

In Rushville proper, citizens interviewea ing letter for the Recorp: There were 47 eligibles who declined 
by the Hoosier Day were very critical of the The Crrmzens ComMMITTEE FoR THE HOOVER or who failed to reply to an offer of ap- 
Post's story. They felt Martin presented § Report, pointment. ‘There were 2 clerks who 
only one segment of the Rush County econ- Research Department, Washington, D.C. were passed over 3 times and whose 


omy, namely farming. Rushville’s 20 indus- Dear Sm: I have a very queer letter from ‘ E 
tries, 2 wholesale firms and merchants were you in connection with H. R. 8002. aes ye eee ee: ag a 
overlooked. . Every letter put out by your organization ister. During 1S -mon pe 
While those interviewed were respected indicates that you do not have the slightest there were 50 appointments as clerks and 
citizens and well liked, Rushville’s business- conception of what the proposed bill would carriers. Of these 50, 26—of whom 25 
men, professional men and women, the 1,000 be. It sets up a scheme to operate the Gov- were clerks—vacated their positions 
workmen mentioned who have jobs outside ernment very largely by contract authority, after appointment. ‘This clearly evi- 
the city and the thinking of housewives and a scheme which has been found by practice dences, Mr. Speaker, the serious employ- 
teenagers did not figure in the story. to be absolutely dangerous, and one which ment situation we have today in the 
The city’s magnificent new $144 million will utterly destroy the control of Congress Post Office Department if we are to 
high school, soon to be publicly dedicated, over Government expenditures. If you really <i _ . is t 
and other projects, such as raising cash for meant to be honest about it, you would pay Presume that such an experience is typ- 
& fine hospital, got bare mention. attention to the situation and grasp that the ical throughout the country. 
In addition to believing that there should thing you are doing is extremely dangerous Now I would like to pay a brief trib- 
have been a wider base of interviews than the and will be disastrous to our country. ute to the 82 regular clerks and 20 substi- 
half dozen or so quoted, local citizens smart- | The first year such a thing was in opera-_ tute clerks that staff the Saginaw Post 
on under some unfortunate references tossed tion, the chairman of the Appropriations Office. These figures cover the period 
er Was & quotation from a speaker Committee, if he was a big enough faker, October 19-December 27 of the past year 


: could claim that he had saved a lot of money, Z 
“The boys at Purdue don’t pay any atten- and he could say that after the second year, Which includes the pre-Christmas work 


tion to the measurements more ckens joad. During that time the -post office 
want to know ~iiner Eos aa $20-acre ae Gy tatiana the Gppuuiiidiees ve. at Saginaw has been allowed 40,589 work 

or 2 640-acre girl. It’stheir only chance quired to meet the accrued indebtedness hours at about $2 per hour; 5,562 hours 
started farming.” would be way beyond what they had ever of overtime at about $3 per hour; and 
addition to a number of cliches, sev- been, and after that time there would be no 9,974 hours of so-called Christmas as- 
bulbs in such as one to bare light way of counting anything. Every single bit sistance at about $1.65 per hour. The 
modern bes no? Store, indicating lack of of literature that you people have put out hours actually used during that period 
business establishments,-stung the indicates a total lack of appreciation of the came to 41,429 work hours, 5,345 over- 


is 
. time hours, and 8,007 Christmas assist- 
Mate to be sponding time and teoneyon ance hours. With a little subtraction 
when, if you would only do something and multiplication we find during this 
gr period that the Saginaw postal clerks 
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saved the United States Government 
during these 10 weeks, the sum of 
$2,246.55, even though postal receipts in- 
creased 5 percent over a year ago. I 
mention this, Mr. Speaker, to show that 
although the Saginaw postal clerks were 
disappointed over not getting their ex- 
pected pay raise, they are not laying 
down on the job. 

To recap briefly, I desire to call atten- 
tion to two important matters: the em- 
ployment situation within the Post Of- 
fice Department is extremely serious, 
perhaps critical, but the postal employ- 
ees themselves are giving, and I am sure 
will continue to give, their best efforts to 
the job at hand. The House should keep 
these two points in mind when postal 
pay legislation is again before us. 





A Vote of Protest 





SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9955) to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, in a 
sense it is unrealistic to vote against a 
temporary increase in the debt limit. 

But, then, in a sense, it is always un- 
realistic to protest the inevitable. 

There is no doubt that we are here 
faced with the inevitable. The outcome 
of the impending vote is a foregone con- 
clusion. Very probably some increase 
in the debt limit this session is actually 
unavoidable although it may end up with 
something less than the $5 billion figure. 

If, as I suspect, a temporary increase 
is necessary it is because arithmetic is 
still inexorable. 

Uncle Sam has so far discovered no 
satisfactory way to dodge the bill collec- 
tor. But there seems to be a lack of 
understanding that bills paid with bor- 
rowed money are not debts truly paid. 
They are debts merely juggled. They 
are debts merely transferred to a dif- 
ferent creditor, with a deferred due date 
and a heavy interest charge. 

We today have such deferred debt to 
the tune of nearly $275 billion, much of 
it the heritage of war. But a very sub- 
stantial amount is the heritage of ex- 
travagance, folly, and sheer waste. And 
some of this extravagance, folly and 
waste is of recent and current origins. 
Hence our inevitable predicament today. 

Yes, I repeat, protest against the in- 
evitable is in a sense always unrealistie. 

But failure to protest may, in the 
longer view, be even more unrealistic. 
Failure to protest may prove both fatal- 
istic and, ultimately, fatal. 

Absence of protest can accelerate the 
pescens of progressive capitulation to bad 

a ‘ 

Therefore, I intend to vote for the mo- 

tion to limit the increase to $3 billion— 
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as the lesser evil. -And then I intend to 
vote on final passage against any 
increase. 

Very frankly this is a vote of protest 
against the immediate inevitability be- 
cause of my anxiety over the far more 
crucial inevitability toward which we are 
headed. 

It is a vote of protest in line with the 
votes for economies which I cast in the 
last session. Had these economies been 
adopted an increase in the debt limit 
would quite probably now be unneces- 
sary. 

It is a vote of protest against the 
resurgent doctrine, currently mouthed 
by spokesmen of Americans for Demo- 
cratic action, that debt does not really 
matter. 

It is a vote of protest against the 
popular theory of democracy—spelled 
with a small “d”’—that government 
must provide anything and everything 
the people or pressure groups want or 
demand, without regard to reasonable 
priorities, and without regard to the 
ability of the government or the will- 
ingness of the people themselves to pay 
for it. 

It is a vote of protest against the 
philosophy of luxury and softness—the 
notion that there is nothing that we 
cannot do without, or even temporarily 
defer, if we happen to want it right now. 

It is a vote of protest against incon- 
clusive legislative action to date which 
has made the postage stamp a symbol of 
our unwillingness to face facts and 
which has accumulated a postal defiicit 
equal to, or exceeding, the $5 billion it 
is now proposed to raise the debt limit. 

It is a vote of protest against the eva- 
sions and doubletalkk—and pleasant 
smiles—of many departmental and 
agency witnesses which have largely 
frustrated nonpartisan efforts of the 
House Subcommittee on Manpower Utili- 
zavion to curtail unnecessary filling of 
Federal job vacancies. 

It is a vote of protest against the 
swarming hordes of would-be hitch- 
hikers on sputnik, promoters of new wel- 
fare state spending to the tune of many 
more billions which, if recklessly ap- 
proved, will have to be paid for through 
higher taxes or more borrowed money 
made possible by further increases in the 
debt limit. 

It is a vote of protest against these 
grandiose schemes for more and more 
spending which jeopardize our ability to 
finance absolutely necessary increases in 
costly military defense. 

It is a vote of protest against the 
zealous advocates of more and more 
governmental foreign missionary ef- 
forts who, I am sure, would be some- 
what dismayed and possibly more mod- 
erate in their demands if they had to 
rely on foreign-missions-Sunday free- 
will offerings instead of having easy re- 
course to tax funds or deficit Federal 


spending. 

It is a vote of protest againsi congres- 
sional failure to come more effectively 
to grips with the threat to debt limita- 
tion always present in vast annual 
carryovers of appropriated funds. 

Finally, it is a vote of protest against 
the tardy twinges of conscience and re- 





a 


morse which assail us whenever the jg. 
sue of an increase in the debt limit 
arises, but which are all too often lack. 
ing when we face the one genuine iney. 
itability—that more spending must aj. 
ways mean more taxes or more debt or 
both. 





Tax Incentives in Liew of Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, 
the spelling out of further details as to 
the administration’s proposal for a Fed. 
eral program of educational scholar. 
ships to develop more scientists, I want 
to strongly urge that in this moment of 
public concern as to our defense capa- 
bilities that we not rush into Federal aid 
to education. Meeting and outmatch- 
ing Soviet technological progress is a 
matter requiring careful study and it 
may well be that shortages in engineer- 
ing and scientific personnel could be 
overcome by making these ultimate 
careers more attractive. In other 
words, rather than by a hysterical crash 
program and trying by scholarships to 
mass produce our youth into physicists 
and other scientific calling, that we con- 
sider other means of correcting any 
deficiencies. 

My fear in part is that we might-at 
the direction and under the influence of 
Federal dictation deemphasize the study 
of the humanities and philosophy and 
subjects like history. But even greater 
is my fear that this scholarship idea will 
serve to lift control of education away 
from the local level and the parents 
themselves. I don’t want bureaucrats 
from Washington and the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pre- 
scribing the textbooks and curriculums 
of the schoolchildren of America. 

Offhand I am wondering if in lieu of 
Federal scholarships for example, equal 
student aid and incentive to learning 

‘could not be offered by allowing parents 
an income tax deduction for tuition and 
costs of sending their children # 
college. 3 





Right now I am in support of legisla- — 


tion to allow teachers, like other profés- 
sional] people, a deduction for the expense 


of any courses or classes they take from — 
time to time to improve their scholastie — 


qualifications. Not only will such a de 
duction be fair, but also it will prove # 
incentive to the teaching profession 1 


self-improvement. Frankly, I have 20 — 
Treasury, — 


idea of the cost to the Federal 


put I am wondering if the deduction ® — 
parents would ‘not be equally effective, — 
yet more desirable than scholarships | 


Surely such a means of enco 
LS eto te nee a 
er 
eliminate 
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kkeeping or reports or any- 

tg ag The | would do it all 
when he or she made out their tax return. 
And let me say I would not limit any 
such tax deduction to scientific students. 
deduction should be available to all 
parents to enable them to educate their 


children, regardless of the subject or type 
of education. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose Federal aid to 
education. I want to keep the manage- 
ment of our schools at home. Such a 
plan of allowing parents a tax deduction 
rather than outright grants for scholar- 
ships would seem to retain better the 
framework of local responsibility. I hope 
the appropriate committees will explore 
alternate programs before accepting the 
idea of Federal scholarships. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of this 40th anniversary of 
Ukraine’s indpendence, I wish to join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to these 
valiant people in their fight for freedom 
from Russian domination, 

When the Russian Empire was shat- 
tered after the Russian Revolution of 
1917, nearly all non-Russian elements of 
that loosely held and ill-governed autoc- 
racy began to clamor for freedom and 
national independence. Forty million 
Ukrainians, the most powerful and the 
largest of these elements, were very anx- 
ious to act likewise. Even before the end 
of the First World War they had the 
chance, and early in 1918, on January 
22, they proclaimed their national inde- 
pendence and established a Republic. 
That proclamation, issued exactly 40 
years ago, is a distinct landmark in the 
political history of the Ukrainians. It 
represents the culmination of their 
centuries-old arduous and costly strug- 
gle for the attainment of their national 

realization of their long- 
cherished political independence. 

For 244 years, the Ukrainians—under 





Unfortunately, in the end they were 
surrender their independence, 


have kept up their spirit of independ- 
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‘As the Ukrainians celebrate this mem- 
orable day, let us all hope and pray 
“that their persistent struggle will be re- 
warded and they will once more be free 
and independent people. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, by unanimous consent I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include an address 
made by me at the auditorium of the 
Chopin School in Chicago on January 
19, 1958, on the occasion of the observ- 
ance of the 40th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian Independence—January 22—by the 
United Ukrainian-American organiza- 
tions of Illinois. ‘The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, it is an honor, a privilege, 
and a thrilling experience to be here on the 
40th anniversary of the independence of a 
great nation and a proud people. 

Today we are making history, you and I, in 
this tremendous gathering and all the count- 
less thousands at similar gatherings in all 
the States of our Union. 

‘Today throughout the free world the voice 
of Ukraine is being heard and all America is 
fired by the inspiration of the million and 
a half of our countrymen and countrywom- 
en of Ukrainian birth or descent. 

No better people ever came to cast their 
lot with us. Our country is a finer land, 
its qualities of character and its store of 
achievements enriched, because of the com- 
ing to our shores of the sons and daughters 
of Ukraine. I am proud that in the district 
that I have the honor to represent in the 
Congress of the United States are many in 
whose veins flow the proud Ukrainian blood. 
They are foremost in all good works. They 
are pillars in strengthening the standards 
in which we believe and which we seek to 
uphold. 

You of Ukrainian birth or descent now in 
the United States number a million and 
@ half. By your industry, your character, 
your devotion and your vast contribution in 
every field of endeavor you have interwoven 
yourselves into the American fabric and 
deeply imbedded yourselves in the affection 
of your neighbors. 

| HONORING FELLOW AMERICANS 


In honoring the Ukrainian day of inde- 
pendence, and the unconquerable spirit of 
freedom that ever has characterized the peo- 
ple of Ukraine and defied the powers of 
tyrants, today we honor also our fellow 





ago, that gave scope to education 
and culture and vitality and vision to a 
mighty sovereign nation that reigned before 
there was a state of Russia. No one is 


tentment and dignity. It is our great good 
fortune that you are fellow Americans. To- 
we honor you and the land from which 
As Votaire said in 1763, Ukraine 
always aspired to freedom. 
‘was an honor that deeply touched me 
to be introduced to this tremendous audi- 
ce by the Honorable Michael Hinko, a 
young man of great ability who is destined 
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to exercise an ever broadening influence in 
the vital decisions of our country. To Ste- 
phen Koropas, the dynamic president of the 
dedicated organization responsible for this 
great meeting, and to all who worked so 
hard with him for its success, I extend my 
heartfelt thanks. And to John Duzansky, 
tireless in his good works, I bring from 
Washington the personal greetings of the 
Honorable Edward O’Connor, champion of 
the cause of Ukrainian-Americans in the 
high counsels of the Federal Government. 

I look over this vast audience, and I see 
many faces, both of men and women, and in 
them I glimpse, unafraid and unconquer- 
able, the spirt of a great and noble people 
that in the heel of tyrants find not the 
weight of crushing power but the challenge 
to revitalized efforts. 

Soon it will come to happen. Soon our 
world now tormented with the fear of a war 
that would raze our civilization will be 
rescued from present torments and restored 
to the path of peace. It will come surely as 
tomorrow's sun will dispel the darkness of 
today’s midnight. It will come with the 
breaking from bondage of Ukraine, the bread 
basket and the sugar bowl of Russia, the 
second of the Soviet Republics in population 
and the source of more than 50 percent of 
its iron and coal. It is in the hearts of the 
40 million people in captive Ukraine that 
again their land shall be free. Today you 
and I help in bringing closer the glad day of 
Ukrainian liberation by what we are doing 
in our participation in these gatherings in 
observance of Ukranian Independence Day. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Today we formally commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the birth of the Ukranian 
Democratic Republic. This is Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day in a very modern sense be- 
cause it also marks the rebirth of Ukraine as 


‘an independent and sovereign nation. 


Over 300 years ago Ukraine was not only an 
independent state but the center of a rich 
culture and a thriving commerce that linked 
Europe and Asia. Ukraine first lost its inde- 
pendence to the schemes of empire launched 
by the czars of Moscow, with the signing of 
the Treaty of Peregaslav in the spring of 
1654. This treaty, which was intended to 
provide Ukraine with the assistance in main- 
taining her independence, was used by the 
Russian Tzars to reduce her to a colony of 
the empire. 

For over 260 years Ukraine remained a 
colony of the old Russian Empire. The rul- 
ing caste in Moscow all during these long 
years exerted extreme efforts to absorb the 
country into Russia, that is, to make Rus- 
sians out of the Ukrainians. It is a shining 
tribute to the strong character of the 
Ukrainian people and to their heroic spirit 
that the Russians were defeated in that evil 
task. The case of Ukraine and its centuries- 
long struggle for individual liberty and na- 
tional independence stands today as a sym- 
bol of the greatness which becomes a people 
who refuse to submit to the tyrant’s com- 
mand. 

CRACK OF OLD EMPIRES 


World War I introduced a new era for 
the colonial and subjugated nations of the 
world. As that war was drawing to a close 
the empires began to crack and fall. There 
Was a great awakening of the people of Eu- 
rope ancé Asia to the natural right of all 
people to self-government and to the need 
for a world in which all nations were ac- 
corded an equal dignity. 

President Woodrow Wilson gave real mean- 
ing to the aspirations of colonial and sub- 
jugated people in his call for national self- 
determination as a guidepost to rebuilding a 
war-torn Europe. 

From the ruins of empires there sprang 
up many national republics which attempted 
to pattern their constitutions and forms of 
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government in the image of the United 
States. Among these were Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Turke- 
stan—all of which are today held captive 
within the reconstructed Russian Empire. 


HIGH POINT OF IDEALISM 


That era has often been called, by astute 
scholars of that period of history, the high 
point of American idealism in the affairs of 
nations. At no point since has the great 
idealism of our Founding Fathers and their 
inspired Declaration of Independence held 
such an influence upon the hopes of strug- 
gling humanity throughout the world. Just 
as the certain hand of destiny led us to an 
unprecedented position in world affairs over 
150 years ago, so will it raise us up once again 
to deliver the oppressed peoples and nations 
from their exploiters. 

ONLY 45 PERCENT RUSSIAN 


It seems to me strange that in this age of 
enlightment there is so little common knowl- 
edge in the United States about the many 
non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union. 
All too frequently we hear the people of the 
Soviet Union referred to as Russians and the 
Soviet Union as Russia. It seems to be un- 
common knowledge that Russia is only one 
of many nations which make up the Soviet 
Union, and that the Russians comprise only 
about 45 percent of the populations of the 
Soviet Union. 

On the whole, we know little about the dis- 
tinctive cultures, languages, traditions, and 
folklore which characterize the non-Russian 
nations of the Soviet Union. Yet, we, as lead- 
ers of the free world, are expected to be sensi- 
tive to the hopes and aspirations of all the 
people of the world as we seek to lead the way 
to peace and tranquility among nations. We 
suffer from an acute shortage of information 
about the non-Russian people of the Soviet 
Union which seriously impairs our leadership 
of the free world. 

Americans of Ukrainian origin are to be 
congratulated for all the efforts they have 
made over the years to reduce this critical 
deficiency. 

EXPERIENCE IN ISRAEL 

Just a few weeks ago I visited the new State 
of Israel, as a member of a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
While there I met men and women who had 
come from all the nations of Europe—some 
of whom had fied the countries of their birth 
to escape persecution and death. 

Among them was a talented engineer of 
some 60 years who was born in Ukraine and 
who took part in the events leading up to the 
independence of Ukraine in 1918. He escaped 
during World War II and then took part in 
the campaign to establish the independent 
State of Israel. He spoke with feeling about 
the aspirations of the Ukrainian people to be 
free and independent and then predicted that 
as surely as day follows night Ukraine would 
once again be free and independent. I was 
inspired by the convictions of this man who 
had known from personal experience the 
tyrants’ whip and the degradation which be- 
falls the people behind the Russian Iron 
Curtain. 

UKRAINE PLAGUES KREMLIN 


The people of the non-Russian nations of 
the Soviet Union, like the people of the Baltic 
States and Communist-occupied central 
Europe, have awakened to the climax of 
events which are now taking place within 
the modern-day Russian Empire. The de- 
mand for individual liberties and the rights 
of nations to govern their own affairs rocks 
that empire to its very foundations. 

Ukraine has been in the forefront of this 
movement, making great sacrifices in her un- 
ending struggle to throw off the yoke of the 
occupier. Because of this hard resistance to 
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all Russian efforts to tame the Ukraine that 
nation has been the special target of mass de- 
portations,. constant purges, and even mass 
starvation programs. 

It seems that the more the Russians perse- 
cute and exploit Ukraine the more deter- 
mined the Ukrainian people become to win 
back their freedom. This is a fact of life 
which plagues the rulers in the Kremlin and 
haunts their proconsuls who are sent to 
Ukraine to keep that nation in bondage. 


RUSSIAN COLONIALISM 


All the empires of the 19th century, except 
one, have passed or are in the process of 
making the necessary accommodations for 
self-government of the nations concerned. 
That exception is the reconstructed and 
vastly expanded Russian Empire. 

We seem to have no hesitancy in calling for 
the speedup of independent status for the 
colonial people of Asia and Africa. More- 
over, we do not hesitate to call for such 
action despite the fact that our proven allies 
such as Britain and France at times become 
angry at us for doing so. 

Yet, when it comes to calling for such ac- 
tion to be applied to the reconstructed Rus- 
sian Empire we seem suddenly to lose our 
voice as a nation. Is it because we are igno- 
rant of the facts or because we suffer from a 
peculiar fixation that somehow the Russians 
will, like the golden hordes of Ghengis Kahn, 
fold their tents of occupation and in the 
silence of the night fall back to their na- 
tional frontiers? I believe it is a combina- 
tion of both—and that we must work harder 
to dispel both these opiates upon long over- 
due action. You can count on me, as always, 
to stand with you in this work of peace. 

The national independence movements 
which have started anew behind the Iron 
Curtain cannot be stopped. The tremendous 
ground swell of human aspirations which 
grips that entire area is moving ever forward 
to a climax—a climax which will, in God’s 
good time, bring an end to the terrible dark- 
ness of Russian imperial communism. I join 
with you in the fervent hope that that happy 
day will not long be delayed, 





Hoosier Commonsense - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it always - 


is gratifying to Members of the House 
when a newspaper singles out one of their 
number for praise. Most frequently a 
Congressman gets an editorial spanking 
whenever a harried or irate editor casts 
a thought in his direction. 

Richmond, Ind., which is in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent, is the home of one of our 
State’s greatest and most respected news- 
papers, the Richmond Palladium-Item. 
I was most pleased recently to read that 
editor’s praise of the record and the 
work of my esteemed Indiana colleague, 
Representative Eart Wixson, of the Indi- 
ana Ninth District. Mr. Witson is a 
veteran of nine consecutive terms in this 


Hoosier COMMONSENSE 


It is heartening to find a Member of the 
Congress in our own trading area who does 
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not believe that the spending of b 
our tax dollars is the answer to every » 
tional problem. . 

This Congressman is Representative Rp, 
Witson, Republican, of the Ninth District, 
which includes Franklin County. 4 

“Instead of pouring billions of additional 
dollars into a hastily evolved effort to 
& sputnik at the moon, let us Quietly take 
stock of things,” he says. 

Mr. WILSON wants us to do all we can tp 
match Russian military threats, but he 
this can be done on less money than oy 
free-wheeling big spenders have been pitch. 
ing about. 

It is Congressman WILSON’s contention 
that the Government is spending too much 
of the people’s money in the wrong way, 

He suggests that one of the best ways to 
flight communism is to maintain a 
and confident national economy. If we fail 
to do this we are licked whether or not Ry. 
sia fires a single missile, Wiison says, 

This is the kind of doctrine that is Tarely 
heard these days in the Congress. But it 
comes from a man who has spent 17 consécy. 
tive years at his post in Washington ang | 
maintained throughout it all the thinking og — 
his people back in his Hoosier district, 

It is understandable why he is returned 
time after time to his desk in the House of 
Representatives. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 40th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of Ukrainian independence. It is 
gratifying to know that this day is4 





‘cause for recognition at New Haven, 


Conn., in the district which I represent. 
On this day, the Ukrainian flag flies its 
blue and gold colors of that nation over — 
the city hall there. i 
Ukrainia was one of the first nations 
to fall under the tyranny of the Bolshevik — 
imperialists. Despite the destructiond — 
her churches, horrible man-made fam- — 
ines of the 1930’s, mass deportations, 
purges and murders, Ukrainia’s 
spirit and her moral fiber ha 
dimmed the hope and passion of a ] 
whose destiny it is to be free and s0¥- 
ereign. She will go down in world hit 
tory books as a symbol of the struggle 
for freedom and independence. m4 
This strong and unebbing will for ni 
tional liberty has been renewed through 






















the centuries of Ukrainian human hit 
tory from the 9th to the 14th cently 
under the old Ukrainian Kievan Stalé, 
in the Ukrainian Kozak in the 17th¢ 
tury, and most recently in the Ukra 
National Republic from 1917 to 1920 
Ukrainian Independence Day is 
ting means to demonstrate to the rf 
the free world our protests to int 
designs the envelopment of the 


With over 40 million people, the 
non-Russian nation behind the 
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curtain ainia stands as an important 
At in the eventual defeat of 
soviet imperialism. 

Ukrainia has a_historic right to na- 
tional freedom. Her independence can- 
not be ignored. We of the free world 
should stand staunchly behind this right 
of the Ukrainians, if we are to be assured 
that the foundations of liberty and in- 
dependence for all nations are to be 


preserved. 





Education Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
crash education program to stimulate 
lagging scientific research and develop- 
ment efforts may crash before it gets 
off the ground. 

The desperately needed school con- 
struction program is out. Although the 
classroom shortage is critical in the 
South and in the thousands of new 
suburban communities surrounding our 
large cities, this legislation is doomed 
on the integration issue. Unless inte- 
gration is insured by law, segregated 
schools would be planned and built in 
the South. 

The President’s higher education 
scholarship program, providing scholar- 
ship funds for distribution by the several 
States on a matching basis, would un- 
fortunately limit such scholarship 
awards to public institutions and deny 
the participation of privately endowed 
colleges which in the past have provided 
the bulk of higher educational oppor- 
tunities. 

I prefer to support a program stimu- 
lating higher education by, first, allow- 
ing a tax deduction up to $600 per year 
per dependent to taxpayers who send 
their dependents to college; second, es- 
tablishing a Federal. student loan fund 
for high-aptitude students pursuing 
higher education, particularly in essen- 
tial and needed subjects; third, a grant- 
in-aid program providing tuition and 
support to exceptional students pursuing 
vital courses of study and pledging sev- 
eral years after graduation or comple- 
tion of their studies to public ‘research 
and development projects. 

This type of program is better suited 
to our free enterprise system in that it 
would leave the selection of college to the 
individual student, provide no govern- 
mental interference with educational in- 
stitutions, public and private, and at the 
Same time provide equal opportunities to 

public and privately endowed col- 
to adjust to the current educa- 
tional crisis. The program could be 
flexibly administered to favor educa- 
tional training in demand and short 

Incentives for scholarship could be 
_ and grants-in-aid could be limited 

students with scholarship standards 
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in the upper one-half of their classes. 
This would develop scholarship compe- 
tition and force out the drones and space 
consumers in our scholastic systems. In 
this space age there is less and less 
room for space consumers. 

We cannot continue to waste the vital 
natural resource of half-trained and un- 
derdeveloped American talent. We have 
the facilities—we have the aptitudes. 
We must give more recognition to 
achievement in the sciences, in the arts 
and humanities, in all fields. The po- 
tential to earn money alone is not 
enough to meet the challenges of today. 
We must encourage the development of 
scientists and scholars ane scholarship 
in every way possible. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our greatest assets in the struggle to 
maintain and extend the blessings of 
liberty to all peoples throughout the 
world ‘lies in the spirit of freedom and 
independence which still burns in the 
hearts of men and women behind the 
Iron Curtain, No greater fear exists in 
the minds of the masters of the Kremlin 
than that this spirit will overflow and 
sweep away the reign of terror imposed 
on these peoples. To their undying re- 
solve to combat Communist tyranny we 
owe our everlasting gratitude. 

On this day, 40 years ago, the people 
of the Ukraine formed a free and inde- 
pendent national republic. They had 
played an important role in the destruc- 
tion of the czarist dictatorship. Now 
they expressed their desire to live in lib- 
erty by forming a popular government 
representative of their wishes and aspi- 
rations. Bold and courageous as this 
step was, it was destined to be obliter- 
ated under the ruthless heel of Commu- 
nist tyranny. In 1920 the hordes of the 
Red army swept into the Ukraine, crush- 
ing the new Republic and placing in its 
stead a puppet regime, nominally free, 
but actually subservient to Moscow in 
thought and deed. 

However brutally this was accom- 
plished, however mercilessly the opposi- 
tion was eliminated, the flame of free- 
dom could not be quenched. Since the 
ninth century the people of the Ukraine 
had enjoyed a tradition of independence. 
The new, self-styled, arbiters of the fate 
of the Ukraine were. to find it no easy 
task to destroy that hetitage. 

In the years that followed, many flied 
to the free world. I have known many 
these gallant people who have made 
eir homes in my home city of Roch- 
ester. They have proved excellent citi- 
zens and have contributed much to the 
cultural vigor of the community. Their 


Fe 
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devotion to a free way of life has enriched 
our whole country. : 

Others stayed behind to continue the 
fight for freedom in another way. Year 
after year the Ukraine has been a hot- 
bed of agitation. Year after year it has 
proved a powerful reminder that men 
may live in slavery, but they dream of 
freedom, that shackles may bind the 
fiesh but cannot bind the mind. In the 
past 12 months courageous men and 
women have risked their lives to send the 
message ringing around the world: “We 
shall be free. We shall not remain slaves 
to the thirst for power of a few men who 
rule for themselves alone. When fear 
seeks to destroy freedom, it is fear itself 
that will be destroyed.” 

In a day of missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons, it is well to take time on this 40th 
anniversary of the creation of the 
Ukrainian Republic to remember this: 
The power of the human spirit and its 
eternal craving for freedom is a greater 
force against tyranny than our most de- 
structive hydrogen bomb. To those in 
bondage behind the Iron Curtain we 
must give our continued assurance that 
their resistance is not in vain, that theirs 
is not a forgotten front. 

Our country is the stronger today for 
their efforts, just as it is richer for the 
contributions their brothers have made 
here. May the time not be far off when 
all may join in the celebration of a new 
and lasting independence. 





Anniversary of the Polish Insurrection 
of 1863 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 95th anniversary of one of the great 
events in the history of the Polish nation 
and of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. It is of- particular significance 
today to recall this particular instance 
of the enduring heroism of these brave 
people. On this day, 95 years ago, Pol- 
ish patriots Jed an insurrection against 
Russian control. Unfortunately, the 
insurrection failed and Poland was 
annexed to the Russian Empire. Multi- 
tudes of brave, patriotic Poles were sub- 
jected to barbarous punishment and en- 
tire villages were exiled. The flame of 
freedom and independence, however, 
continued to burn. It continues to this 
day. 

While some measure of permanent au- 
tonomy for Poland has been wrested 
from the Soviet Government, we com- 
memorate this event in the hope that its 
independence will continue to grow. 

Americans in recalling the irrepressible 
spirit of the Polish nation must ask 
themselves if the United States is doing 
all it can to assist the forces of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Mindful of our traditions and of the 
contributions of Polish-Americans to the 
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free life of America over the past three 
and one-half centuries, our unfair im- 
migration policies must be changed so as 
to allow entry into the United States of 
Polish exiles and refugees. 

Finally, we must develop a firm United 
States diplomatic policy to help all the 
oppressed peoples of the world. 

The American and the Polish peoples 
have been in the forefront of the fight 
for liberty. We pray that the valiant 
Polish nation will soon have its deserved 
share of that most precious of all pos- 
sessions, human freedom 








Youth Must Learn More Than Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Spea ker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the seventh 
one of a series of very fine editorials 
written by the Honorable Donald M. 
Ewing, associate editor of the Shreveport 
Times, Shgeveport, La. The editorial is 
entitled “Youth Must Learn More Than 
Science” and was first printed in the 
Shreveport Times on Monday, December 
30, 1957. It is as follows: 

YourH Must LEaRN More THAN SCIENCE 

here is something tragically awesome in 
the meer thought that even a small portion 
of the American people, or as little as a 
handful of its supposed political leaders, 
could believe that tossing a metal pellet into 
the air has made Russia supreme in atomic 
warfare and that failure to get a pellet off 
the ground at the first try has left the 
United States impotent to all comers. 

Yet acceptance of such philosophy as logi- 
cal is what political educators, pitchmen 
lobbyists for huge Federal aid to education, 
and some breast-beating Members of Con- 
gress apparently depend on to put over their 
plans to toss billions of tax dollars into the 
air—along with the sputniks—as the cure for 
all ills, supposed orreal, in American science 
education. 

Money may be needed, but if the advocates 
of Federal money as a cure for everything 
can put through Congress even a sizable 
portion of the spending plans they now are 
proposing, the American people will be lucky 
to get back a few pennies in scientists and 
science education for each dollar put out. 
They will be lucky, also, if the fine founda- 
tion of American education as something to 
benefit every American youth in accord with 
his own mental, physieal and moral capabil- 
ities and needs is not destroyed through 
establishment of science studies in a manner 
to bring deterioration in all others. 

That is what many of the Nation’s top 
scientists and educators—those not con- 
cerned with using every new tension in the 
world today as a crisis demanding Federal 
money—fear most of all right now. It is a 
danger perhaps far more imminent than the 
possibility of atomic-space-weapon attack by 
Russia. ‘ 

Four noted authorities on science, educa- 
tion, and manpower, in a joint paper written 
before the sputniks but especially applicable 
now, urge full-scale speedup in high-school 
science teaching, but they also say: 
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“It may not be out of place to mention in 
this connection that it would hardly be a 
national gain for high schools to strengthen 
their instruction in science and mathematics 
and neglect to improve the teaching of 
English and history. A society of techni- 
cally trained illiterates is no desideratum.” 

(The four are Dr. Ely Ginsberg, professor 
of economics in the Columbia University 
Graduate School and director of staff studies 
of the National Manpower Council; Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, military manpower ex- 
pert for Selective Service in both World 
Wars; Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, administra- 
tive secretary of the American Association 
for Advancement ef Stience; Dr. Eugene M. 
Kulisher, population-shift expert and past 
professor at St. Petersburg and Berlin pate 
vers’ ties.) 

Dr. Arthur Bestor, of the University of 
Tllinois, president of the Council for Basic 
Education and author of several books ana- 
lyzing American education, said a few days 
ago when asked about Federal aid to educa- 
tion as a cure for science lags in high schools: 

“I think the emphasis (Federal aid) is 
badly misplaced. I think the White House 
Conference (a few months ago) missed the 
boat badly (by centering its recommenda- 
tions almost solely on Federal spending for 
public schools). From the beginning those 
who steered it seemed to have thought only 
of money.” 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University 
Teachers’ College education professor emer- 
itus and chairman of the council for sec- 
‘ondary education, while pointing out that 
only 2 percent of all persons have the in- 
telligence to carry on to the. highest re- 
search in physics and math, also empha- 
sized that education must adequately cover 
the other 98 percent, with basic as well as 
science education for all. 


And the Ginsberg-Fitzpatrick-Meyerhoff- 
Kulisher quartet quoted above also said, in 
that same joint paper: 

“Long experience * * * has shown that the 
distribution of intelligence, or mental ability, 
among our young people is a constant and 
that there is little prospect of raising the 
ratio of the bright to the mediocre. The 
latter can acquire competence through edu- 
cation and training, but it is virtually im- 
posstble to transform them into the capable, 
creative people. * * * In the quest for brain- 
power, therefore, we must focus on the 
quarter of the high-school population that 
possesses the highest degree of native intel- 
ligence.” 

Thys, these four authorities want concen- 
tration on the upper strata of student intel- 
lect for science training, but ‘also well- 
rounded education not only for this strata 
but for those below it. 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of Cali- 
fornia Tech and one of the Nation’s top 
scientists, emphasizes the need for brains 
in science students, but he also urges con- 
centration on the top one-fourth of high- 
school students where science is the course. 
He goes farther and recommends that the 
top 1 percent of this top quarter be given 
scholarships, but only to half a dozen or so of 
the best science eolleges and universities in 
the Nation; in other words, the maximum 
in brainpower should have the maximum in 
quality of instruction. 

Dr. DuBridge wants rounded education for 
all, with special attention paid to science 
possibilities among lesser IQ students at 
less than advanced research levels. These, 
he believes, should go only to colleges which 
offer not the finest in science instruction, but 
instruction and curriculum on a par with 
the intellectual capacity of such students. 
As of now, he says, only a handful of the 
students in the top fourth of many college 
science classes could even bé admitted to the 
best science colleges and universities. Edu- 
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cation, science or otherwise, he holds, 
be at the intellectual level of those 

Dr. Eric M. Rogers, professor of 
Princeton, urges teaching of science to n 
scientists, including—and not en . 
tiously—school board members and parents 
so they will understand its importance, ‘4 
wants science in high sehools and 
taught to the most advanced extent 
for the students concerned—but as part of 
a rounded education built on basic studies, , 

Plans for wholesale federally paid ‘j 
science scholarships—80,000 in four 
the proposal of the National Education ian 
ciation—cannot meet the sensible 
ments offered by these and many other sejen. 
tists and science educators, especially if aq. 
ministered by state political agencies, ag the 
NEA proposes. 

Such a system would flood colleges with 
mediocre students and tempt many colleges 
to, accept and keep them, regardless of me. 
diocrity, to get the needed money the schol. 
arships would bring. It would set up quan. 
tity both in students studying science ang 
in spending of money as the basic criteria, 
with little consideration of quality or lack 
of it. 

A flood of less than superior students 
would clutter up college classes in a manner 
to handicap education of the more capable, 
It could turn loose, through the years, a mass 
of college graduates in science unable to 
make a living in that field. 


































































The Polish Insurrection of 1863: A 
Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, come 
memoration of the Polish insurrec 
1863 calls the attention of the free 
to the fact that Poland has been ‘in the 
past as in the presente victim of Mi 
sian imperialism. 

Poland has also been a victim of a en 
tangible adversary, geographic - : 
minism. A nation cannot escape is 
geography, and in the case of Poland 
geography has proved to be one of ils 
mortal enemies, £3 
_ For decades, even centuries, Poland ; 
has been between the anvil and the ham- 
mer of Russian power on the one sidea 
Germanic power on the other. 
history is marked by many pa 
solely because it had become a pawn il 
the great power struggle betweey * 
Slav and the Teuton. 
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highly difficult position the Polish people 
are in s the Poles are truly a captive peo- 

But they had been a captive people 
and history records that they had 


lish @ genuine independent republic. 
What the future holds for these gallant 

we do not know. But the promise 
of the future may well be freedom and 
genuine national independence. A peo- 
ple so gifted, so heroic, and so resolute 
are deserving of nothing less, 





Imports Are Destroying Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
OoFr 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a very interesting article on 
the textile industry by Mr. William F. 
Sullivan, counsel, Northern Textile As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass., which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Herald Annual 
Textile Review on January 19, 1958. 

The article follows: 
Imports ARE DESTROYING TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

(By William F. Sullivan) 

Upward of 225,000 New Englanders make 

their living by producing textiles and 





apparel. 

In the United States over 2 million people 
are similarly employed, and in the world 
about 16 million. ; 

Additional millions of persons are engaged 
in growing and processing cotton and wool 
and manufacturing synthetic fibers, which 
they sell to the mills. It has been estimated 
that in all 15 million Americans are de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon the textile 
industry. 

Textile production and technology has 
long been developed to a high degree in the 
principal nations of the West and the East. 
It has been the pioneer in the industrial 
tevolutions of these countries, including 
our own. 


The successful challenge of Sputniks I and ° 


Il to our own superiority in research and de- 
velopment should make people realize that 
our fancied productivity advantage over 
other nations in a highly developed and ma- 
ture world industry such as textiles does not 
exist. Whatever advantage we may have 
enjoyed ceased to exist with the rebuilding 
of the textile industries of other nations after 
World War II. 


COMPARATIVE WAGES 


Modernization of the industry in other 
nations, however, has not meant that wages 
have risen to levels in the United States. 

ts 
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must pay, and in addition gives away or sells 
for foreign currencies large quantities of cot- 
ton under foreign aid and other programs. 
The American taxpayers have spent over a 
billion dollars in the past year on cotton 
alone to subsidize foreign manufacturers. 

As if this were not enough, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, part of 
the United States State Department, has pur- 
chased with foreign aid funds $44 million of 
textiles from Japan and only $5 million from 
United States mills during fiscal 1957. This 
is being done despite an express provision in 
the law that purchases shall be made with 
special reference to labor surplus areas in the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, since the end of the war, our 
Government has furnished over $130 million 
worth of textile machinery to foreign manu- 


’ facturers with which to compete with us. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND JOBS GONE 


While this has been going on, 200,000 tex- 
tile jobs have disappeared in the United 
States, a billion yards of cotton textile ex- 
ports (10 percent of the total United States 
production) have been lost, profits are low 
or nonexistent, and liquidations continue. 

While the Federal Government with one 
hand has raised our costs and made us less 
competitive by farm and foreign aid pro- 
grams and subsidized our low-wage foreign 
competitors with material, machinery, credit, 
and purchases, it has extended the other 
hand in welcome to ever-increasing imports 
of foreign textiles and apparel into the 
United States. This has been done by a de- 
liberate program of reducing tariffs under 
tthe trade agreements program for the benefit 
of foreign mills. 

Tariff rates, which were already too low 
‘because technological improvements and 
cheaper raw materials had lowered foreign 
‘production costs relative to ours, were cut 
further in 1945, 1948, and again in 1955. The 
result of this was an increase in cotton 
textile imports of over 500 percent between 
1952 and 1956, and an increase in wool textile 
imports of over 250 percent during the same 
period. 

It is well known that Japan has made the 
greatest inroads in our market. Imports 
have concentrated in particular kinds of 
fabrics, frequently the fine quality type of 
goods made in New England. 


LOWELL FIRM 


Por example, in the case of velveteens, im- 
ports in 1955 and 1956 were almost twice as 
much as domestic production. The Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co. in Lowell, which has 
been in continuous operation since 1823, and 
was the largest United States maker of velve- 
teens, announced its closing last month. 
Despite an effort to put a quota on imported 
velveteens in 1957, it is estimated that from 
50 to 75 percent of the total market for 
velveteens in this country in 1957 was ab- 
sorbed by foreign goods. 

Voluntary export limitations on cotton 
goods to the United States, established by 
Japan a@ year ago as a result of talks with our 
Government, have proved beneficial in most 
cotton textile items. It is unfortunate, 
however, that Lowell must lose 1,200 jobs and 
the oldest established mill in the United 
States in order to satisfy Japan’s desire for 
a few million extra yards of a. particular 
fabric. Imports of qther types of cotton 
goods would provide equal income for 
Japan without destroying our mills and jobs. 

Perhaps the most cruel and senseless use 
of imports is taking place in the case of 
woolens and worsteds. This industry which. 
is primarily a New England industry, faced 
serious readjustment problems occasioned 


ment purchases, and other factors, following 
World War II. 

of the wool textile industry 

it the United States has been re- 

duced by about one-half since 1947. Ap- 
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proximately 281 mills, employing over 100,- 
000 workers, have been permanently closed. 
The Federal Government’s import policies 
must accept a substantial share of the blame 
for this condition. In 1948, just as this re- 
adjustment period was beginning, the ditties 
on wool textile imports were reduced almost 
50 percent. At the same time Japan was re- 
building a new wool textile industry, and 
now has almost twice as many woolen and 
worsted looms as the United States. 

The concentration of woolen and worsted 
imports in the quality type of fabrics which 
require a relatively high labor cost, and 
which are made in a great many of our fine 
independent New England woolen mills, is 
startling. 

For example, import data for the first 6 
months of 1957 shows that imports ol’ fab- 
rics weighing not ovei' 4 ounces per square 
yard equaled 33.6 percent of the domestic 
production of these types of fabrics. The 
trend in imports is equally disturbing. Fab- 
rics which are valued at over $4 per pound 
constituted 36.8 percent of imports during 
the first 6 months of 1957, an increase of 25 
percent over the same period in 1956. 

Japan has doubled its share of the import 
market in this category of goods. Import 
statistics show not only an increase in total 
imports but an ever-increasing concentration 
in the better fabrics and a disturbing growth 
of Japan’s share of these imports. 

Despite the efforts of New England Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the New England 
governors, as well as industry and labor, 
nothing has yet been done to prevent these 
destructive concentrations. In 1957 about 
20 mills announced their liquidation, includ- 
ing such famous names as Fortsmann, Wans- 
Kuck, Pacific, and numerous independent New 
England mills. 

ESTABLISHED QUOTAS 


The concentration in cotton imports, al- 
though of lesser magnitude, was recognized 
over @ year ago and reasonable quotas estab- 
lished by Japan, except for velveteens. No 
remedy has been adopted for the woolen sit- 
uation. An equitable distribution of imports 
among various types of woolen and worsted 
fabrics could save many of our independent 
New England mills from destruction without 
reducing the total of wool textile imports. 


It is little wonder that under this type 
of administration of the trade-agreements 
program there is little enthusiasm for fur- 
ther extension of such legislation. 

The textile industries have borne a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden of foreign 
trade. Unlike some industries which have 
benefited from exports and prospered from 
sales financed with foreign-aid funds and 
military procurement, the textile industries 
have borne the impact of increased imports 
and shrinking markets. 

A year ago some made the charge that the 
textile industry was being treated as ex- 
pendable. Today there are those who claim 
that the record indicates a conspiracy to de- 
stroy our textile industry and jobs. The in- 
dustry, however, is too important for national 
defense and domestic prosperity to accept 
such an indictment. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
40th anniversary of Ukraine’s independ- 
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ence, I join with my colleagues and all 
freedom-loving peoples throughout the 
world in sending greetings to those who 
continue to fight for the liberation of the 
Ukrainian people and all peoples in the 
enslaved nations. We, in the United 
States, who are dedicated to human lib- 
erty, are ever cognizant of the continuing 
struggle of the Ukrainian people for na- 
tional independence. 





The Champagne Road Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks I present an editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle of January 
14, 1957, entitled “Inflationary Spiral, 
Carelesshess Provide Roadblock for 
Road Pians,” as follows: 

INFLATIONARY SPIRAL, CARELESSNESS PROVIDE 
ROADBLOCK FOR ROAD PLANS 


Under the 1956 Highway Act, Congress 
committed the Federal Government to direct 
aid to States in a 41,000-mile interstate su- 
perhighway program at a cost of $27 billion 
Over a 16-year period. This was the so-called 
Clay plan, proposed by the Commission 
headed by Gen. Lucius A. Clay which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed in 1954. The 
suggested appropriation was representative 
of 90 percent of the costs to States for their 
construction in the superhighway network. 
The figure was based on estimates of costs 
provided by the States themselves. 

Now we learn, however, that the original 
estimates have been revised upward and 
that the total costs will probably exceed $40 
billion. If the Federal Government is to 
carry through its warranty of bearing 90 
percent of the costs, this will mean a de- 
mand on the Federal Treasury of as much 
as $10 billion additional. Two causes have 
been given for the higher estimates: Higher 
construction costs since the estimates were 
first made, and carelessness in arriving at 
the original estimates. 

The problem is, what shall Congress do? 
Is the network blueprint to be revised down- 
ward to keep its cost within the original 
scope of the bill, or are additional funds to 
be taken from the Federal till? If the latter 
course be taken, this will mean additional 
taxation, for Congress will be required to 
provide new funds for this huge program 
unless it is willing to extend the original 
16-year time allotment for its completion. 

The slipshod manner in which this pro- 
gram evidently was laid out provides an- 
other example of the lack. of scientific proc- 
esses when the men in Washington make 
Plans to spend our money. . 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to what this 
editorial has said, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the elaborate plans of the Bureau 
of Public Roads for its read program. 
Although given the largest amount of 
money in all history for the road pro- 
gram, the Bureau of Public Roads is try- 
ing to embark on such a champagne-like 
road program as to double even the fig- 
ure, large as it is, which it gave to Con- 
gress as to the cost of this program. 
This program should be reviewed at once 


a 
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and should be made to come within rea- 
sonable limits of ordinary estimates of 
what a prudent businessman could do in 
building such highways. 





Dangerous Decline Found in United 
States Natural Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15,1958 


Mr.. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
second of a series of articles devoted 
to this country’s utilization of its natural 
resources, Mr. Richard Rutter, of the 
New York Times, pays particular atten- 
tion to the rapid decline in the reserves 
of our basic industrial metals. 

Americans have long adopted the easy 
habit of assuming that we are a “have’’ 
Nation with no .problems concerning our 
basic resources. Yet, it is all too readily 
apparent that we are becoming, and in 
many instances have already become, a 
“have not” Nation. Iron ore, chromium, 
nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and columbium 
can all be expected to be in short sup- 
ply in the not too distant future; and, 
while we seem to be adequately blessed 
with sufficient supplies of copper, lead, 
and zine at the present time, there have 
been, as Mr. Rutter points out, shortages 
in the past and shortages are entirely 
conceivably in the future. 

Certainly with this penetrating analy- 
sis pinpoints is the need for a sound 
domestic minerals program. I feel that, 
by and large, our approach at present, 
and many of the suggested programs for 
the future, are unrealistic and would 
hamper the continued growth of our do- 
mestic mining industry. Mr. Rutter’s 
article should make it abundantly clear 
that Congress must soon formulate and 
adopt a sound minerals policy. 

Mr. Rutter’s article follows: 

UniTEepD Sratres INCREASING Irow Orz Im- 
PORTS—DECLINE IN RESERVES OF Basic In- 
DUSTRIAL METAL Points Up NarTion’s Have- 
Nor Status 

(By Richard Rutter) 

Without iron ore there is no steel. 
out steel there is no modern industry. 

Of all natural.resources, iron ore is the 


With- 


have-not nation in vital raw materials. 
same applies to many important metals, but 
iron is, by far, the most vital. 

In the form of foundry and steel-mill prod- 
ucts, iron provides the sinews for manufac- 
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enal growth of the American economy, i 
ducing the world's mightiest industri : 
chine. The C 













Lake Superior reserves were not 
haustible, that they were, in fact, : 
coming depleted. By the end of World wa 
II, the United States found it nece - | 
import large quantities of ore. These ship. 
ments have been steadily increasing, ~~ 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY THREE MILLION TONS 

IN YEAR Be 

Last year, for instance, American 
used some 133 million tons of iron ore jy 
turning out 115 million tons of steel. Im. 
ports of ore amounted to 30,400,000 tons;’g5 
recently as 1947, imports. amounted to only 
4,800,000 tons. 

In 1956, shipments to this country from 
Canada came to 13,700,000 tons. Venezuela 
supplied 9,200,000 tons. There were sizable 
imports also from Peru, Chile, Liberia, Brazil, 
and Sweden. 

This dependence on overseas sources Will 
increase. By 1975, it has been estimated, the 
United States will be using at least 17 
million tons of ore a year. (This is regarded 
as a conservative figure; some experts place 
it at 200 million tons or more.) Of that - 
amount, about 59 percent will be domestic 
supplies, against 77 percent at present. From 
South America will come about 19.5 percent, 
from Canada, 17.5 percent. 

Meanwhile, a worldwide search for iron ore 
has been going on with striking results, 
Major deposits Have been found in Canada 
and South America. In all, new reserves 
uncovered in the Western Hemisphere total 
more than 2 billion tons. 


EIGHTY BILLION IN UNITED STATES RESERVES 


An outright shortage of ore appears un- 
likely. A few years ago a United Nations sur- 
vey estimated world reserves were sufficient 
to last for more than 800 . : 
reserves are believed to be 80 billion tons or 
more. 

That seems impressive enough, but; like 
s0 many statistics, it is far from what it 
seems. Fewer than 2 billion tons of these 
domestic reserves consist of high-grade ore— 
that is, ore containing the 51 percent o& 
more of natural iron that is customary if 
steel making. The rest is of lower grade ore, 
containing as little as 25 percent iron. 

That is where technology comes in, as f 
must in the conservation of all minerals. 
Once used, these minerals simply cannot — 
be replaced; the conservation consists of — 
more efficient use of existing supplies, so a 
cluding those once considered unusable, _ 

Recently, there have been important ad- 
vances in this direction. Research on low | 
grade ore formations dates back 30 years, 
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ter cegramaas! Aout 90 pe 
of manganese ore. per- 
wag chiefly from India, 


more nt, with demand 
rise atleast 60 percent by 1965. (In other 
e Soviet Union was our chief sup- 
plier and oman rae ree 
Research is in progress utilize lower 
grade ores. Recovery from slag 
is bility. But the most urgent 
need is to develop new major mining proj- 
ects abroad. 


OTHER METALS SHORT 


Several other metals are required in the 
steel alloys. ‘These include chro- 

mium, nickel, molybdenum, cobalt, tung- 
sten, vanadium, and columbium. Of these, 
the domestic supplies of only two, molyb- 
denum and vanadium, are adequate to fill 
current and projected needs. A serious 
shortage looms in tungsten and columbium. 
Communist China has 85 to 90 percent of 
the world’s reserves of tungsten. Nigeria is 
the source of more than 90 percent of co- 
jumbium, but output there has been de- 

ini 
night now it would be hard to imagine 
that the three basic nonferrous metals— 
copper, lead, and zinc—would ever be in 
short supply. World prices have plummeted, 
demand is down, and production has been 
curtailed. Yet these metals have a way of 
moving in supply-and-demand cycles. There 
have been shortages in the past and they 
are entirely conceivable in the future. 

Imports account for about a third of this 
country’s supplies. That percentage is ex- 
pected to rise to two-thirds or more in the 
next two decades. This, despite the fact that 
aluminum is becoming a substitute for cop- 
per in many items, and plastics for lead. 


UNITED STATES DEPENDENT FOR TIN 


The United States is almost completely 
dependent on overseas sources for tin. The 
bulk of supplies has come from southeast 
Asia, principally Malaya and Indonesia. 
This is an area of political unrest and sup- 
plies could be cut off at any time. The 
prospect is not too alarming, however, be- 
cause consumption of tin has been steadily 

because of the development of 
electroplating with thin coats and the use 
of substitutes. Deliveries to the United 
—— year of 61,000 tons were less than 

Aluminum is the great growth metal. Pro- 
duction in this country soared from 69,000 


* tons in 1920 to 1,679,431 last year. By 1975 


it is likely to exceed 4,500,000 tons. The 
only supply problem here is in bauxite, the 
basic ore from which the finished metal is 
made, The principal known deposits are in 
the Caribbean area and in Africa. In time, 
the high-grade ores may be worked out. In 
that event, the industry can utilize lower 
grade clays and aluminous rocks—at a cost. 

This country will continue to be depend- 
ent on foreign sources for such minor but 
important metals as antimony, mercury, sil- 
ver, and platinum. Nonmetallic minerals 
are also on the critical list. They include 
strategic asbestos, beryl, corundum, indus- 
trial diamonds, strategic mica, and quartz. 
All must come from overseas. 
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completely independent from sea-borne ship- 
ments. She gets tungsten, antimony, tin, 
jead, zinc, graphite, copper, and other mate- 
rials from Manchuria and China. From Po- 
land, East Germany, and the Balkans come 
Jead and zinc; uranium from Czechoslovakia, 
and East Germany; nickel from Finland; 
chrome, molybdenum, and antimony from 
the Balkans. 

The United States, thus, faces a stiff chal- 
lenge. Again, conservation is the answer. 
It can be achieved by eliminating waste, im- 
proving mining methods and processing, in- 
creased recovery from scrap, the develop- 
ment of substitutes and replacements, geo- 
physical and geochemical exploration, and 
the development of overseas supplies in 
friendly lands. 


But the hour is getting late. 





Justice Frankfurter at 75 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most able Supreme Court Justices 
recently attained the age of 75 years. 
The story of his life is a most interest- 
ing one. It is told in part in the fol- 
lowing article by Alexander Bickel, who 
served as a clerk to Justice Frankfurter 
and now teaches at Yale University Law 
School. Mr. Bickel’s article appeared in 
the New Republic of November 18, 1957, 
and I am pleased to call it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

JUSTICE FRANKFURTER AT 75 
(By Alexander M. Bickel) 

On November 15, 1957, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter is 75, and on January 30, 1958, he 
enters upon the 20th year of his service on 
the Bench. Anyone who is fooled by the 
roundness of the figures into believing that 
this is the occasion for attempting a sum. 
ming-up will soon find himself left far be- 
hind by the continued onrush.of the Jus- 
tice’s life and work. If we should try so 
early grasping for ultimate conclusions about 
him, we will be left gasping. But this is a 
fitting time for an appreciation; a time to 
celebrate his half-century as lawyer, teacher, 
writer, and judge—50 years in which the po- 
sitions he has held have borne a number 
of formal designations, but in which the pur- 
pose and the function of the man have al- 
ways been essentially one and the same. 

It is an American folkway to reserve a 
special sort of commendation for those suc- 


not a little patronizing. Self-praise so often 
drowns out praise of the man, who in turn 
is submerged in a group of incidental and 
indiscriminate composition. 
But it is relevant, in a somewhat different 
sense, to remark on the fact that Felix 
—£ member to-be sure of a culti- 
vated family with strong intellectual tradi- 
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of the highest and most far reaching offices in 
the gift of the Republic. This is a splendid 
and a rare career, comparable in the annals 
of the English-speaking peoples perhaps only 
to those of Benjamin. Disraeli and Judah P. 
Benjamin (the latter, of course, having had 
2—one here and 1 in England). In such a 
career—pursued without compromise of 
principle, indeed with an utter inability to 
so much as modulate moral and intellectual 
integrity—we feel in as pure a form as it 
can be sensed in this world the power of 
mind, character, and personality, boosted in 
the least possible degrees by fortuitous 
extraneous forces. And this is a thing of 
beauty. Such a career is a tribute to the 
personal gifts and power of the man, and in a 
secondary way also to the society which 
permitted itself to benefit from those gifts. 

Early in his professional life, Justice 
Frankfurter came under the influence of two 
important figures. One, the elder, was 
James Barr Ames, dean of the Harvard Law 
School in the years when the Justice was a 
student there. (The Justice graduated in 
1906.) ‘The other was Henry L. Stimson, who 
as United States attorney for the southern 
district of New York and later as Secretary 
of War under President Taft, was the Jus- 
tice’s chief in Government service. 


Dean Ames, the evidence becomes more 
convincing with every year that increases our 
distance from him, was an immensely effec- 
tive teacher. And he did not teach the easy 
things. He took and exemplified and in- 
culcated the grand and rigorous view of his 
profession. He was preoccupied, as Justice 
Frankfurter has remarked, “with seeking 
and promoting the ethical foundations of 
law.” But in seeking and in promoting he 
would not abandon, he insisted on, intellec- 
tual discipline. He knew that our chief as- 
surance of value in what we find and hold 
lies in the process by which we do so. This 
has been one of the creative unities in the 
life work of Justice Frankfurter. 


Mr. Stimson was an old Roman who 
embodied the subtle and complex rectitudes 
that are implicit in the seemingly elementary 
admonition: “A public office is a public 
trust.” He was very nearly to perfection the 
public servant who knows how to strike the 
balance between the duty of deference to the 
popular will, and the responsibility of guid- 
ing our people along paths of reason and 
decency, conforming with the traditions and 
aspirations of our society. There is no 
formula for achieving the right mixture of 
deference to the public will and responsi- 
bility for the public good. But this much is 
certain: in our society of public and semi- 
public, multipurpose, and sometimes cross- 
purpose, institutions, the proper proportion 
of the component parts will vary with the 
institution and, within it, with the function 
it performs in a given situation. ‘The task 
of achieving the mixture is thus an unend- 
ing one. A candid and faithful recognition 
of the nature of the task and of the trust it 
constitutes has been another of the creative 
unities in the lifework of Justice Frank- 
Tfurter. 


During the twenties and early thirties, 
when the Justice was Byrne professor of ad- 
ministrative law at Harvard, a majority on 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
frequently ignored, it is fair to say, “the 
ethical foundations of the law,” and the 
Court’s role in seeking and promoting them, 
The Court’s intellectual processes were often 
shoddy. Finally, the Court almost con- 
sistently set its course in blithe disregard 
of the functions of other institutions of 
government and in defiance of deepseated 
popular desires. Opposition within the Court 
came resoundingly from Holmes and Bran- 
deis, later from Cardozo and Stone, and oc- 
casionally from Chief Justice Hughes. On 
the outside, the leading voice was that of 
Professor Frankfurter. 
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Seldom in our history has solidly founded 
private scholarship been so responsibly and 
effectively brought to bear on public issues 
as it was in this period through the writ- 
ings of Professor Frankfurter. There were 
numerous articles in professional publica- 
tions. There were series of lectures, among 
which those published as The Commerce 
Clause Under Marshall, Taney, and Waite 
deserve special mention for the lucidity 
which made them accessible to the general 
reader. The Labor Injunction, written with 
Nathan Greene, was a critique of the Court’s 
disastrous stewardship of labor relations. 
It resulted shortly after publication in pas- 
sage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act; and its 
philosophy and documentation had much to 
do with the new departure made in the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act, the 
basic policies of which are still law. Other 
writings, including many that appeared in 
this journal, were addressed beyond the pro- 
fessional audience. A representative collec- 
tion of them was edited by Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Edward F. Prichard, Jr., and issued 
under the title “Law and Politics.” 

But this catalog of writings tells only a 
partial story. It will be many biographies of 
many men from now before we can know 
(and then so much will remain intangible) 
the full extent of Felix Frankfurter’s influ- 
ence. Countless leading figures of the time 
felt directly, and not only through his pub- 
lished works, the force and attraction of Mr. 
Frankfurter’s mind and personality. The im- 
pact on events was, we may be sure, appre- 
ciable. Mr. Justice Brandeis was referring to 
this fact when, writing to Harold J. Laski in 
1928, he made an estimate that needs no 
elaboration: “He [Frankfurter] seems to me 
clearly the most useful lawyer in the United 
States.” 

Nor is this all. Mr. Frankfurter was, of 
course, a teacher, and he was a great teacher. 
To him were drawn, year after year, the best 
minds and most venturesome spirits among 
Harvard law students. Such a teacher mul- 
tiplies himself in his students. Justice 
Brandeis—as he would—saw what was hap- 
pening and understood the consequences ear- 
lier than most. 
Harold J. Laski: “The year has been for Felix, 
also, one of happy usefulness, with an ever- 
widening appreciation of his rare qualities. 
His students are becoming teachers. Given 
another 20 years of such activity, and he will 
have profoundly affected American life.” 

Justice Frankfurter’s interest in his stu- 
dents did not end with their graduation, and 
it was not always necessary to enroll in the 
Harvard Law School to become a student of 
his. Nor has he stopped having pupils since 
his elevation to the bench. His generation 
has always been the next one. He brings 
quick and generous understanding to the 
young. He is never disrespectful of them on 
the score of mere youth. He is always ready 
to allow his abundant resources of enthu- 
siasm to be tapped. And there is a special 
quality to the sustenance he has provided to 
younger men. The profession of the law has 
a tendency to seal itself off or to permit it- 
self to be sealed off. This is a tendency that 
the Justice, a man of Catholic intellectual 
tastes, has never shared. For lawyers, he has 
always held invitingly open the door to the 
wide world of the mind and the spirit. And 
he has kindled in many who were immersed 
in other disciplines an appreciation of the 
law. “So many authors have expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Justice Frankfurter,” Mark 
DeWolfe Howe has written in the foreword to 
the first volume of his biography of Justice 
Holmes, “that it is becoming almost a ritual 
of scholarship to acknowledge the indebted- 
ness.” A ritual not only—not by far only— 
of legal scholarship pursued in the tradi- 
tional ways. 

I have spoken of the abundance of the 
Justice’s enthusiasms, for this is one of the 


In 1952, he wrote—also to, 


splendors of his temperament and & source 
of many of his good works. But he is en- 
dowed also with a glorious capacity for in- 
dignation. Out of this capacity, out of his 
awareness of the ethical foundations of law 
and his consequent passionate attachment 
to the integrity of the processes of criminal 
justice, and out of the breadth of his con- 
ception of the private lawyer as a public 
servant—out of these sources sprang his de- 
fense of Sacco and Vanzetti in a celebrated 
article first published in the Atlantic Month- 
ly and later expanded in book form. There 
can be no pretense of even suggesting the role 
played by Mr. Frankfurter in the twenties 
and thirties without mention of this episode. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter took his seat on 
the Supreme Court of the United States by 
appointment of President Roosevelt—it was 
Mr. Roosevelt's third appointment—in Janu- 
ary 1939. This was for the Court the time, 
one might say, of the great spring cleaning. 
The debris of 20 years or so of judicial wrong- 
headedness had to be swept away. The Social 
Statics of Mr. Herbert Spencer had to be read 
out of the due-process clause of the Consti- 
tution, and appalling vacuums of power or- 
dained by the old Court’s construction of the 
commerce clause had to be filledin. This was 
the work of vindicating the essence of the 
disesnting views of Holmes and of Brandeis, 
and in this work Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
strove mightily. And had he not been there, 
his writings and his teaching would have 
played their role in this inevitable develop- 
ment—in this development which his writ- 
ings and his teaching helped to render in- 
evitable. 

To clear away the debris was not, however, 
to clear away the problems. New questions 
arose, of course. They were perhaps only 
the old questions in new aspects—the old 
sheep in new wolves’ clothing. But they re- 
quired new answers. There were those who 
sought to evolve techniques for mechanizing 
the judicial process, so that abuses such as 
those chargeable to the old Court might be 
forever avoided. In order that the likes of 
Herbert Spencer might never find their way 
into the due-process clause again, let us 
so define that clause, it was said, as to bind 
posterity to our views. And let us find new 
utility in other, seemingly less imprecise 
clauses of the Constitution, and by applying 
them achieve our ends. This, as Justice 
Frankfurter saw, was illusion and wishful 
filment. Assurance that the Court’s values 
were the right ones could not be derived 
from mechanical formulas of any sort. There 
were no labels and no devices that would 
serve this end; only the integrity of the 
intellectual process; only candor in recog- 
nizing and facing the task. The old com- 
Plicated rectitudes—duty to sustain what 
must endure, deference to the electorally re- 
sponsible institutions—could not be simpli- 
fied. 

The life and work of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter is a creative unity—a life and a work 
of great courage and candor. He does not 
mask, from himself or from us, what he has 
called a judge’s perplexities (The phrase 


appears in his very important address John. 


Marshall and the Constitution, which was 
delivered in 1955 and appears in Of Law and 
Men, a collection of his papers and addresses 
edited by Philip Elman.) No other judge, 


not even Brandeis, has had a subtler appre- | 


ciation of the institutional capabilities and 
infirmities of the Court, and of their bearing 
on tasks it should and should not assume. 
No other judge has faced the essential task 
with greater valor or (the word is used with 
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tending principles—the right of a Citizen to 


political privacy, as protected by the 14, 


amendment, and the right of a State to self. 
protection. And striking the : 


plies the exercise of Judgment. This — 


inescapable judicial task. * * * It 

be an exercise of whim or will. It must be 
an overriding Judgment founded on some. 
thing much deeper and more j ss 


personal preference. As far as it lies with, 
human limitations, it must be an impersonal ’ 


judgment. It must rest on f 
presuppositions rooted in history to 
widespread acceptance may fairly be at 
tributed. Such a judgment must be arrived 


at in a spirit of humility. * * * But, in thy 


end, judgment cannot be escaped—the Judg. 
ment of this Court.” ; 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, 40 years 
ago today the Ukrainian people pn- 
claimed their independence and estab- 
lished a republic, which was destroyed by 
the Russian Communists in 1920, 


Ukraine, the largest non-Russian na-. 


tion behind the Iron Curtain, is one of 
the most resourceful regions of the world, 
It is now the breadbasket and sugar 
bowl of the Soviet Union. 
to its agricultural production it alo 
stands high throughout the world in its 
industrial undertakings. 

During its long years of subservient 
Ukraine has continued to struggle for 


liberation. One of the first victims d 


Russian Communist aggression, it ha 
proved to be the Achilles’ heel of the 
Russian Communist empire. 


I am honored to pay tribute to thee 


gallant fighters for freedom. I pray that 


Ukraine may soon shed its yoke a 


tyranny and again join the free natiom 
of the world. : 





Ninety-fifth Anniversary of the Poll 
Insurrection of 1863, January 2 
1958 


ate 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 






HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, © ” 
years ago—while our forefathers 
locked in the Civil War—the pec 
Poland took up arms against th 
sian oppressors. 

The Polish insurrection was 
lived, but the heroic effort of t 
courageous Poles became part ol 
noble Polish heritage that flared f 
again at Poznan in 1956, And it bed 
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1958 
of the heritage that formed the 
core of to Communist 

which has won the Polish na- 
tion a limited amount of relief from the 
crushing excesses of Communist oppres- 


Tahal. the Polish people have resisted 

several attempts to destroy their national 

. The Russians failed to make 

of them in 1863. The Austrian 

and German Empires failed at similar 

tasks. I have no doubt that the Polish 

people will also successfully resist today’s 
efforts to communize them. 

For the Poles have learned the value 
and the high cost of freedom, and they 
are strong in their knowledge. On Janu- 
ary 22, the 95th anniversary of the Polish 
insurrection, we in this country salute 
their courage and their dedication to 


freedom at any cost. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
isa memorable day for Ukrainians every- 
where on which I extend my heartfelt 
congratulations. It is their independ- 
ence day, the 40th anniversary of that 
great event which took place on January 
22, 1918, even when part of Ukraine was 
still under alien rule. 

So many world-shaking events have 
occurred since that time that we are in- 
clined to forget this important event. 
It is true that many revolutionary and 
startling events have altered many 
things in this world, including man’s 
attitude to these events; but man him- 


The Ukrainian people have endured 
the oppressive yoke of ruthless Russian 
regimes, both czarist and Communist, 
longer than any other people. For more 
than 300 years they have suffered under 

ussian tyranny; and unfortunately 


S 
es 


memorable day, a day 
full meaning yet awaits fulfill- 


bf 
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Hon. 


* 


William P. Lambertson, of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
a colleague with whom I have served 
passes away, I always feel a sense of 
personal loss. Hon. William P. Lambert- 
son, of the State of Kansas, with whom 
I served in the House of Representatives 
from March 4, 1929, to January 3, 1945, 
was a unique and interesting character, 
as well as a man of great ability and 
integrity. 

We were close personal friends, and at 
that time we were both interested in 
playing golf. “Bill,” as he was affection- 
ately known by his colleagues, had a dry 
wit and a keen sense of humor. One day 
when driving home from the golf course 
he entered a one-way street from the 
wrong end. A policeman arrested him. 
“Bill” made no protest when taken to 
the police station. When asked by the 
judge who he was, “Bill” replied that he 
was a Member of Congress. There was 
consternation in the courtroom, and 
abject apologies were made by the judge, 
much to the amusement of the Con- 
gressman. 

Representative Lambertson was a dili- 
gent and able legislator, especially in the 
field of agriculture. My contacts with my 
friend by letter continued through the 
years up to almost the time of his death. 
He was a grand, good man, and a fine 
American. I extend my sympathy to his 
family and friends in this time of their 
bereavement. 








President’s Reply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article on the subject of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's reply to Premier Bul- 
ganin’s December 10 note asking for a 
summit meeting. The article appeared 
in the Boston Daily Record on January 
14, 1958: 





PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


President Eisenhower’s reply to Premier 
Bulganin’s December 10 note asking for a 
summit meeting seemed to us to be a work 
of good sense and good taste. 

It was realistic and nonbelligerent. 

Furthermore, his proposal that the 


by 
United States and Soviet Russia enter into a | 


pact to use outer space for peaceful purposes 
only, the President took the initiative in a 
matter that is of concern to all the people 
of the world. 


As to an imminent summit meeting, what 


“other course can be taken than Mr. Eisen- 
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hower’s proposal that such a meeting should 
be held only after preliminary meetings on 
lower levels in order that proper spadework 
may be done and a reasonable assurance of 
accomplishment established? 

As the President remarked, perhaps rue- 
fully, “Meetings between us do not automati- 
cally produce good results.” 

Rather, he went on to explain, the meet- 
ings create great expectations throughout the 
world, and mankind’s hopes are dashed when 
top conferences terminate in little more than 
another propaganda drive. 

Disarmament? By all means, providing 
the necessary safeguards are set up, particu- 
larly in reference to nuclear weapons. 

And why does not the Soviet Union honor 
some of its previous commitments before 
more top-level sessions are called? 

Mr. Eisenhower is on solid ground. The 
United States is not cringing in sputnik fever 
before the paraded .power of Russia. We 
have our own power and it is increasing. 





The Late Honorable William P. 
Lambertson, of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I have learned with deep regret of the 
passing of our former colleague and 
friend, Hon. William P. Lambertson, of 
Kansas. 

He had a distinguished career in the 
public service, serving some 8 years in 
the Kansas House of Representatives, 
including i term as its speaker, serving 4 
years in the Kansas Senate, and in other 
official capacities in his native State, 
and serving here in this House for some 
16 years from 1929 to 1945. 

I knew him well because we served to- 
gether for many years on the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which he brought 
ability, independence, and strength of 
character. 

He made a fine contribution to those 
whom he represented and to the welfare 
of his country. 

I offer my most sincere sympathy to 
the members of his family and others 
close to him. 








Fortieth Anniversay of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence, January 22, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is essen- 
tial that we who are endowed with free- 
dom remind ourselves that great num- 
bers of our fellow men throughout the 
world do not enjoy the same liberty that 


. we hold dear. 
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Therefore, on the 40th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Republic’s greatest at- 
tempt to free its people from oppression, 
it is especially appropriate that we 
pledge never to forget any of man’s ef- 
forts to build a peaceful world. 

On January 22, 40 years ago, when the 
Ukrainian Parliament issued its Fourth 
Universal—the document that corre- 
sponds to the American Declaration of 
Independence—people the world over 
recognized another of man’s significant 
attempts to win freedom and liberty. 

On the anniversary of that great event 
all of us will benefit by rededicating our- 
selves to the cause of freedom. All of 
us salute the heroic people of the 
Ukraine, then and now, who hold free- 
dom and self-determination to be man’s 
most important goals. 





John V. Riffe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the day the Congress recon- 
vened a great and good friend of many 
Members of this House as well as of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American workers 
passed to his eternal reward. I refer to 
John V. Riffe, miners’ and steelworkers’ 
union leader and the last executive vice 
president of the CIO before its merger 
with the AFL, who died in Arlington, Va., 
at the age of 53 after a long illness. 

Along with President David J. McDon- 
ald and a large group of steelworkers 
and AFL-CIO officials, the pallbearers at 
the services here in Washington included 
Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New 
Jersey; Senator Wayne Morse, of Ore- 
gon; Vice President Merrill Meigs, of the 
Hearst Corp.; Charles P. Howard, the 
attorney; and Mr. Riffe’s physician, Dr. 
Harold Johnson, of Howard University. 

A message from President George 
Meany and Secretary Treasurer William 
Schnitzler of the AFL-CIO, which was 
read at the service said: 

Throughout his lifetime, John Riffe served 
the cause of trade unionism with devotion 
and understanding. He was a true humani- 
tarian. 


Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon wrote 
to Mrs. Riffe: 

I greatly enjoyed John’s friendship and 
it was a pleasure to work with him. 


Born in Kentucky in 1904, John Riffe 
was a coal miner at 14 and secretary of 
his local union at 16, rising in responsi- 
bility in the United Mine’ Workers of 
America until John L. Lewis, the late 
Philip Murray, and others undertook the 
organization of the Nation’s steelwork- 
ers. When he came to my State of Cali- 
fornia almost two decades ago as west 
coast director of the steelworkers organ- 
izing committee, he already had shown 
himself an able and determined organ- 
izer and negotiator for the men he repre- 
sented. 
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It is inspiring to follow his subsequent 
career and see how these abilities deep- 
ened and widened, and the range of his 
effectiveness and service extended.from 
his family and immediate associates to 
the Nation and the world. It was in 
California in 1940, on the introduction of 
Philip Murray, that Mr. Riffe met people 
active in the force of moral rearmament. 
As was said at his funeral by Vice Presi- 
dent William Grogan of the Transport 
Workers Union: 

John Riffe found new effectiveness in his 
work as a trade-union leader after his meet- 
ing with Dr. Frank Buchman, initiator of 
moral rearmament. He learned from Buch- 
min the terrific power of an apology. No- 
body could withstand his humility, which 
came from not thinking about himself at 
all. John Riffe lived for the whole world. 
He knew that men needed more than better 
working conditions and wages. They needed 
something for the heart. 


The aims that John Riffe set for 
American labor were, in his own words: 

1. To set the pace for unity in the Nation 
by achieving unity within its own house. 

2. To create with industry a pattern of 
teamwork that will sell democracy to the 
millions. 

3. With the united strength of labor and 
industry, to back the Government in a for- 
eign policy that will win all nations. 


Mr. Riffe’s effectiveness in these pur- 
poses is movingly demonstrated in the 
messages received by his family, not only 
from the representatives of tens of mil- 
lions of workers, but from persons of 
every walk of life in every corner of the 
world. In the midst of confusion at home 
and not a little unpopularity abroad, 
they reveal the kind of American leader- 
ship to which people everywhere respond. 
As the leaders of 5 million Japanese 
workers cabled, “Through him we have 
seen the new America.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing selection of these messages about 
John V. Riffe, as a tribute to this truly 
great American and an inspiration to 
us all: 

JouHN V. Rirre—ExceERPTS FROM MESSAGES 


Please accept our deepest sympathies on 
the death of your husband. Throughout his 
lifetime John Riffe served the cause of trade 
unionism with devotion and understanding. 
He was a true humanitarian and a fine man. 
We shall miss his warm friendship. (George 
Meany, president, AFL-CIO; William Schnitz- 
ler, secretary-treasurer.) 

John Riffe has dedicated his life to the 
American labor movement. Countless thou- 
sands of American workers today have a 
greater feeling of human dignity and self- 
respect thanks to the untiring and unselfish 
efforts of your husband. In steel plants, in 
the South, and wherever he went he will 
always be remembered as a true friend. We 
of the industrial union department will miss 
his wise guidance and warm companipnship. 
(Walter P. Reuther, president, industrial 
union department, AFL-CIO; former presi- 
dent, CIO; James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer; Al Whitehouse, ) 

The national officers, executive board mem- 
bers, and local union presidents of the United 
Steelworkers of America extend to you and 
your family our deepest sympathy in your 
great bereavement in the loss of your hus- 
band and our fellow coworker. (David J. 
McDonald, president, United Steelworkers of 
America, vice president, AFL-CIO.) 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints. John lives—he lives in 


January 99 
all the past. He lives, nor to the 
ing him again will I despair. In dreams | 
see him now and upon his angel L bee 3 
it writ, “Thou shall meet me there.” __ 

We are stepping into an age when aij m, 
are equal. That is God’s gift. cana 
it. (Frank N. D, Buchman.) ~ Sisiag 
I greatly enjoyed John’s frien 
was a pleasure to work with him. * ** 
may be sure our thoughts and prayers ay 
with you and yours. (Richard mM, Nixox, 
Vice President.) : 

As a leader of organized labor for most of 
his life he contributed much to the 
and economic advance of working » in 
America and throughout the world, will 
be missed by the men and women he served 
so well but the results of his work, ag». 
flected in their better and richer lives, wi 
serve as a living memorial to him, (James 
P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor.) 

The country has lost a great man and laby 
its finest disciple. I will arrange for 4 thoy. 
sand masses to the repose of his 
soul, (Eddie Dowling, Broadway actor-pro- 
ducer.) 

This is John’s crowning experience, 
is a living force with us. (Muriel Smith, An | 
Hartman, stars of Broadway and London, noy 
playing in the MRA musical The Crowning 
Experience.) 

His passing constitutes a great person 
loss to you and to your family, and to hy 
many associates in the labor movement 
(John L. Lewis, international president 
United Mine Workers of America.) : 

In the name of the officers and membe; 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porte, 
I wish to extend condolences to you and th 
bereaved family upon the passing of yor 
dear husband and our beloved brothe, 
(A. Philip Randolph, international president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, tie 
president, AFL-CIO.) 

Your husband’s contribution to th 
progress of organized labor will n for. 
ever an example of self-sacrificing ! 
to the cause of working men bg dea 
His life from his earliest days with the min 
workers through his participation in th 
founding of the united steelworkers and bis 
efforts in bringing the benefits of 
labor into the South, has indebted all ofw 
to him. To us in the TWU your husbani 
will always be remembered for his forthright 
and wise counsel, his outstanding leade- 
ship, and his unshakable integrity and a 
herence to principle. We mourn the los 
a@ great pioneer in American labor ands 
friend. (Michael J. Quill, international pre- 
ident, Transport Workers Union of Americs 
Matthew Guinan, international secrets 
treasurer; Frank Sheehan, director of organi 
zation.) . Le 

His contribution to the trade-union mow 
ment is beyond measure. His name will liv 
in the hearts and memories of working pa 
ple in our union, along with those @ 
hundreds of others. His fame will be leg 
wherever working men and women ‘i 
union halls through all the years to 
(O. A. Knight, president, Oil, Chemical 
Atomic Workers; vice president, 4 
T. H. McCormiek, secretary 
Schafer, vice president; Elwood D. 
vice president.) 

John was a fabulous character. 
will be mentioned often through P 
He lived by the MRA precept of not wae} 
right but what is right. With Gods 
ance John’s fairness, courage and infil 
have undoubtedly done more to 8 
labor and management relations thi 
individual since Gompers. I have lost 
my dearest and most 
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deepest 
you and your family. You and you 
dren have the memory and heritage 
and fine man, I regret that circu 
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permit me to attend the services 
ee but I know you will have many 
warm-hearted friends with you. (W. Stewart 
Woodfill, owner-manager, the Grand Hotel, 
Island, Mich.) 
We respond to the challenge of John Riffe’s 
all-out fight that labor become instrumental 
in uniting home, industry, Nation, and all 
We want to back this with our living 
from Mackinac Island to the world. (John 
Markstrom, job steward, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
46; Lloyd Wagner, job steward, United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Fitters, Local 635, 
Sault St. Marie, Mich.; all workers building 
the moral rearmament center at Mackinac 
Island h. 
coon en outstanding contribution to 
the welfare of his fellow man. (Donald Mac- 
Donald, secretary treasurer, Canadian Labor 


a eenekn Regional Organization of 
Workers, ORIT, mourns death of great col- 
league John Riffe and sends deepest sym- 
pathy to you and children in this hour of 
grief. (Luis Alberto Monge, secretary gen- 
eral, ORIT, Latin American section of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions.) 

Through him we have seen the new Amer- 
ica. (Iwai, secretary general, Sohyo Federa- 
tion of Labor, 3 million workers; Takita, 
president, Zenro Federation of Labor, 2 mil- 
lion workers; Yamamura Yanagisawa, na- 
tional president, Shipyard Workers Union; 
Fukuda, chairman, Film and Stage Work- 
ers; Nishimaki, member, executive board for 
Asia, ICFTU; also international representa- 
tive for the Seamen’s Union; Senator Suzuki, 
Communication Workers Union; Senator 
Shidzue Kato; Hon, Kanju Kato, former 
minister of labor.) 

Korean friends honor John Riffe’s states- 
manship as an American and labor leader. 
Pledge themselves to live his quality of life. 
(Gen. Choi Yung Duk, founder of the Korean 
Air Force; Mrs. Park Hyun Sook, former cab- 
inet minister; Congressman Yoon Sung Soon, 
chairman, national assembly foreign rela- 
tions committee; Congressman Chun Choon; 
Peter Kook Chan Cha, Federation of Korean 
Trade Unions.) 

Profound gratitude John Riffe’s dedicated 
fight for workers America and whole world, 
especially for inspiration he and family have 
given us in France. 


Hh 
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dez, president, Bombay Municipal Workers; 
Tilak, vice Scindia Staffs Union; 
Bugwadia, general secretary, Union of Bank 
Employees.) 

The Philippine Transport Workers Organi- 
zation grieves at the passing of John, a great 
labor leader. To you and your kin our deep- 
est sympathies. (Roberto Oca, president, 
Philippine Transport Workers Union.) 

With great sorrow we join you in your be- 
reavement. He has been a beacon light to 
a better way of life, a life that has illumined 
and affected us in this part of the world which 
is felt now and transmitted to generations 
to come. May he rest in peace and glory 
in the fact that he has helped to make this 
world better than he found it. (Senator and 
Mrs. Roseller T. Lim; Maj. and Mrs. Agerico 
Palaypay, chief aide to President Garcia; Dr. 
and Mrs. Aureo Gutierrez, dean, medical col- 
lege, Far Eastern University (she was 2 
founder of the university); Mr. and Mrs. 
Eusebio, former head of the Manila police, 
personnel office; Mr. and Mrs. Buhain, proj- 
ects editor, the Manila Times; Mr. and Mrs. 
Dante Calma, office of the president; Mr. and 
Mrs. Papa.) 

His steadfast acceptance of and holding 
to God’s guidance and absolute standards 
for his life were a turning point in our think- 
ing. The workers of the world have learned 
through his life to build unity wherever men 
are divided. (Bladeck, Dikus, Hartung, Her- 
rig, Heske, Kurowski, Stein, Stoffmehl, Weger- 
hoff, Wessoleck, miners and union officers 
from the Ruhr in Germany, including eight 
former Communist leaders.) 

John’s fight for labor unity and men’s true 
destiny willinspiremany. (Aron, Erik, Gun- 
nar, Per, Sven, mineworkers’ leaders of the 
Swedish iron-ore mines.) 

We Swedish trade unionists pledge our- 
selves to continue to fight for freedom and 
righteousness for which you gave your life. 
(Gustav Dahistroem, Helge Jansson, Alf Soe- 
derlund, John Soederlund, Sigfrid Wikstroem, 
leaders of the metalworkers and transport 
workers of Sweden.) 

We British workers grateful John’s un- 
selfish leadership which has won _ hearts 
workers everywhere and will ever remain an 
inspiration. In age of division he has shown 
us our true destiny to live ideology which 
can unite world. (Getgood, Vaughan, Lewis, 
Howard, Colclough, Pate, Feather, Walker, 
Grant, Keep, Johnson, Moncrieff, Goodwin, 
Svarth, trade-union leaders from the British, 
Welsh, and Irish coalfields, textile factories, 
steel mills, and docks.) 

Salute passing of faithful comrade who 
found true destiny not as cog in machine, 
not as puppet under dictatorship of right 
or left, but as a son of God in teamwork of 
the free. (Sadie Patterson, textile workers 
organizer; treasurer, North Ireland Labor 
Party.) 

Italian union men participate from their 
hearts in the bereavement of the family and 
of the Italian working class. United in his 
ideals common to all of us. (Ascari, nation- 
al secretary, Textile Workers Union; Fossati, 
Quaglia, national secretary, Chemical Work- 
ers Union; Magni, union representative, 
Falck Steelworkers, Sesto San Giovanni; Ter- 
tulliani Vigiani, senator, Christian Demo- 
crat; Rossi, newspaper editor, Sesto San Gio- 
vanni.) . 

We extend deepest sympathy to you and 
your family at this time of great loss. We 

for the shining example of 
The American labor movement 
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N. A. Cole, secretary, Nigerian Nurses Union; 
Joy Amata.) 

Much gratitude for what John selflessly 
gave America, Asia, and Africa and all na- 
tions. We stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
eternal fight. (Samuriwo, president of the 
Southern Rhodesia African Association; Chi- 
gomah, welfare officer; Kajama, chief mang- 
wende.) 

With gratitude we honor the man whose 
selfiess fight in matters of labor culminated 
in the historic merger of AFL and CIO. He 
gave us and all trade unionists in the world 
a glorious example of how to fight. (Otto 
Cadegg, national secretary, Swiss Railway 
Workers Union; Eduard Keucher, secretary, 
Transport and Food Workers, Schaffhausen.) 

John's passing will be a great loss to labor 
and management. The torch righteous 
which he laid down shall be picked up by 
leaders of labor all over the world. Irene 
and I reaffirm our pledge to fight with you 
for what is right in American labor. (Irene 
and Bill Schaffer, operating engineers, Local 
12; former president, Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers, Local 42.) 

John's valiant fight for what is right and 
his daily living out the moral precepts he 
talked about will profoundly affect everyone 
whose life he has touched. His obedience 
to the will of God even in what seemed life’s 
darkest hour will serve as a beacon light to 
guide his footsteps homeward. (Isabelle and 
Sam Graham, business executive, Greenwich, 
Conn.) 


Among the hundreds of others who sent 
messages and tributes were the following: 
Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin; Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee; Congress- 
man George P. Miller, of California; Congress- 
man George M. Rhodes, of Pennsylvania; 
Congressman John Blatnik, of Minnesota; 
Congresswoman Elizabeth Kee, of West Vir- 
ginia; former Congressman Charles B. Deane, 
of North Carolina. Six other AFL-CIO vice 
presidents: President Joseph, Beirne, of the 
Communication Workers of America; Presi- 
dent A. J. Hayes, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; President Joseph Cur- 
ran, of the National Maritime Union; Presi- 
dent L. S. Buckmaster, of the United Rubber 
Workers; Chairman Emil Rieve, of the Textile 
Workers Union of America; Secretary- 
Treasurer Joseph D. Keenan, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Many other officers, staff representatives, 
and members of the AFL-CIO and affiliated 
national and local unions, including the 
steelworkers, automobile workers, brewery 
workers, carpenters, clothing workers, furni- 
ture workers, glass and ceramic workers, 
marine engineers, marine and shipbuilding 
workers, retail, wholesale, and department 
store employees, shoe workers, textile work- 
ers, transport workers, Typographical Union, 
utility workers, and woodworkers. 

G. T. Baker, president of National Airlines. 

Mrs. Van A. Bittner. 

Mrs. John Alden Carpenter. 

Mrs. Milton Durlach. 

Mrs. Emily Vanderbilt Hammond. 

Mrs. W. W. Manning. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. L. Parks Shipley, partner, 
Brown Brothers Harriman, Wall Street. 

Mrs. Jim Thimmes, 

A group of seven undergraduates at Prince- 
ton University. 

The personnel directors of Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Shell Oil Co. 

Mr. James Dickson, chamberlain to the 
King of Sweden. 

Robert Carmichael, president of the Jute 
Industry of Europe. 

Maori leaders from New Zealand. 

African leaders and chiefs, Southern 
Rhodesia. : 

Members of Parliament from Britain, 
Sweden, and Ghana. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, the independent Ukrainian 
National Republic was proclaimed. We 
today solemnly commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of this important chapter in 
the history of the struggle for freedom 
and independence on the part of the 
Ukrainian Nation. 

Unfortunately, shortly thereafter the 
Ukrainian Nation succumbed to Bolshe- 
vik tyranny. Soviet military power 
crushed this young republic late in 1920. 

Even its churches were destroyed. 
The people suffered under a horrible 
Soviet-created famine in 1932-33. Vast 
purges and deportations were decreed by 
Moscow. 

Nevertheless, the Ukrainian Nation 
maintains an indestructible hope and 
passion to be a free and independent 
sovereign nation. 


This nation of over 40 million people is 
one of our most important allies in the 
struggle against Soviet Communist im- 
perialism. The spirit of the Ukrainian 
people stands as an inspiration to the 
free peoples of the world in their struggle 
for worldwide freedom and justice. 


LL a eT 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STaTEs 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shaH each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 

Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type; and not more than 





bers without charge. i 
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time for publication in the th 
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in the Appendix,” and proceed with thy 


printing of the Recorp. 


7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Prine 


shall not publish in the Con 


RECORD any speech or extension ot sae 
which has been withheld for a : 


ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whey 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 


at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 
unless otherwise ordered by the 


8. Corrections.—The permanent Recomp i 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 


after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, Thy 
upon the final adjournment of each session 


of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, | 


unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of on. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRzssIONAL Recorp the full report o 
print of any committee or subcommitte 
when said report or print has been previously 


printed. This rule shall not be construed to 


apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall es of duplication. ‘In sgh ea 
except in cases of duplication. In such 
only the first item received in the 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or tom 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ; 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matte 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNncrEssIONAL RECOM 
by a@ Member under leave to print or to & 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 


publishing the same, which estimate of cost — 


must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the 


and the members of his Cabinet, =~ 


President, or a Member of Congress. Or 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
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as a single extension and the tw 
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Seventy-sixth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Hon. Sam Rayburn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS Z 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that great and good individual who 
presides over the House of Representa- 
tives was 76 years old last week. All his 
friends felt a very real sense of pride on 
the anniversary of his birth. 

Here is a man of boundless strength 
and intelligence—a man of grace and 
wit—who has a kind of massive, rock- 
like integrity that sustains us all. 

The Longview (Tex.) Daily News car- 
ried a very moving editorial on the anni- 
yersary of Mr. Raysurn’s birth. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Texas’ Mr. Sam aT 76 


Texas’ senior Representative in the Con- 
gress, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, was 76 on 
Monday. Although he purposefully shuns 
publicity on his birthdays, not even the 
power and influence of his position as 
Speaker of the House could shield him. In 
fact, the party given by friends in his honor 
was the talk of Washington and the news and 
picture wires carried it to all parts of the 
Nation. 

Texas’ Mr. Sam, because of the power of his 
position, the influence he exerts in the Con- 
gress, and the stature he presents as a states- 
man, is news—anytime,, anywhere, whatever 
he does, or says, or whether he does nothing 
and remains silent. 

Washington news reporters said Speaker 
RaygurNn, who tries not to have House ses- 
sions on his birthday so his colleagues will 
not have opportunity to eulogize him, this 
year refused even to meet news correspond- 
ents or to let them take his picture. 

But newsmen and photographers are not 
to be denied when such an occasion presents 
itself—with 350 Supreme Court justices, 
White House staff, high administration 
agency heads, Republican and Democratic 
Senators, and House Members plus the Texas 
delegation and others present. 

Representative WricHT PaTMAN, of Texar- 

and Representative Homer THORN- 
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there isn’t anywhere he had rather be than 
at home here in Texas with his own people. 

Texans love and appreciate Mr. Sam—in- 
cluding thousands of them who have not 
always agreed with his views. We know he 
is first, last, and always a Texan and an 
American. We know also, that, whatever 
the circumstances, he does what he thinks 
best for America. Everyone knows his 
patriotism is as sound as his character is 
irreproachable and his dedication to duty is 
unassailable. 

At this time when the most far-reaching 
decisions are to be made regarding arma- 
ments, missiles, and satellites, as well as 
internal strength and progress which are 
equally as essential to our national safety, 
we join with Texans everywhere in wishing 
for Mr. Sam the best of health. On his 
strong shoulders, in his experienced hands, 
and upon his wise judgment to a large extent 
rests the safety and strength of our Nation 
in this critical time. 





Civil-Rights Legislation in 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, when 
I returned home in September, I had the 
honor to make a speech on the civil- 
rights legislation which finally was en- 
acted by Congress last year. I ask 
unanmious consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
ments which I made on last September 
17 before the Anti-Defamation League. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CrviL-RIGHTs LEGISLATION, 1957 


(Speech by Hon. THomas H. KucHEL, United 
States Senator, before Pacific Southwest 
Board, Anti-Defamation League, of B’nai 
B'rith, in Los Angeles, September 17, 1957) 


The legislative record of the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress now is complete and al- 
ready has been subjected to appraisal by the 
people of this Nation from President Eisen- 
hower down. 

Whether or not the accomplishments give 
cause for overall satisfaction, the Congress 
in 1957 accomplished something that has 
not been achieved for close to an entire 
century. The first session breathed life into 
2 vital provisions of our Constitution, the 
14th and 15th amendments, which have been 
little more than pious declarations since their 
adoption nearly 90 years ago. 

As all of you are aware, the Congress so 
recently ed passed the first civil- 
rights bill in modern American history, im- 
plementing those two amendments which 
‘were direct result of the tragic and lament- 
able Civil War. This new act may not be 
acceptable to its opponents and unques- 
tionably falls short of the desires of its sup- 
porters. Yet I believe that this measure rep- 


resents true, substantial progress and, I sub- 
mit, will be deemed by historians of the 
future a material achievement. 

The history of civil-rights legislation 
is a long and tortuous one. It dates far 
back of 1957. I am not so idealistic as to 
believe that this measure is a final guaranty 
that all rights bestowed by our Constitution 
will be fully enjoyed by all of our people. 
The reaction of elected officials and citizens 
in some of our States clearly indicates that 
the fight to stamp out discrimination will 
go on, that delaying actions have just be- 
gun in some quarters, that evasive tactics 
are béing devised, and that subterfuges and 
roundabout methods may be employed to 
perpetuate practices and customs which 
Congress has emphatically shown a majority 
is determined to wipe out. 

The campaign to assure full enjoyment of 
civil rights began in the Reconstruction era. 
The objectives of that campaign were set 
forth in three approved constitutional 
amendments designed to raise the Negro from 
slavery to citizenship. That campaign has 
continued as immigration brought other 
groups of foreign born to our shores and re- 
sulted in virtual colonization of some cities, 
counties, and States by large numbers of res- 
idents from other lands. Today the phrase 
“civil rights” has broad significance and the 
problem of assuring their enjoyment un- 
fortunately is presented over wide areas of 
our Nation, 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 is a deter- 
mined, laboriously fabricated effort to give 
reality to the basic American principles of 
the Declaration of Independence. This 
legislation was enacted in harmony with self- 
evident truths that all men are created equal 
and are endowed with the unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Purthermore, it is in complete accord with 
traditional constitutional practice, for the 
Congress was given the responsibility of 
adopting “appropriate legislation” for the 
enforcement of the 13th amendment abolish- 
ing slavery, the 14th amendment known as 
the “due process” amendment which assures 
equal treatment for all citizens, and the 
15th amendment forbidding denial of the 
right to vote. 

I am sure you are familiar with their sub- 
stance. However, I wish to quote them 
briefly, because I believe firmly that the new 
civil-rights legislation is neither unconstitu- 
tional nor a fearsome new extension of Fed- 
eral powers as was emotionally alleged in the 
Congress. I differ diametrically with the 
opponents of this bill on this score. 

The heart of the 14th, or due process, 
amendment, is the statement that “all 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States * * * are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law.” 

The 15th amendment is an unequivocal 
guaranty which leaves no doubt of the intent 
of its authors. It asserts “the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 1s a long 
stride toward preventing abridgement of the 
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privileges and immunities referred to in 
these two firmly entrenched articles of our 
American charter. As an unhesitating sup- 
porter of that legislation I maintain it is 
wholly consistent with the ideals of our Con- 
stitution. How else, I ask, can we avert in 
the future shameful incidents such as oc- 
curred as recently as 1956 when in certain 
sectors of the Nation voting rosters and reg- 
istration lists were arbitrarily purged of 
names of citizens solely by reason of their 
race? 

Despite the alarms and apprehensions of 
the diehard faction which fought this 1957 
act to the final rollcall, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 is simply a reasoned attempt to en- 
force the 14th and 15th amendments and to 
give substance to the guaranties of rights 
entrusted to the protection of the Federal 
Government. This law creates no new 
crimes. Neither does it add new punish- 
ments or sanctions. All we seek to secure is 
equal protection under our Constit&tition, 
the supreme law of the land, through a more 
effective and reliable procedure. 

I should like to recall for you that efforts 
to provide more certain enjoyment of civil 
rights have been made almost constantly 
since 1890. Over that span of time, every 
civil-rights bill up to 1957 has been killed 
by resort to an undemocratic method, a 
repugnant device, of talking such proposals 
to death. The shoals of Senate filibusters 
repeatedly wrecked measures approved by 
the House of Representatives or, in a few 
rare instances, brought to the floor from a 
Senate committee. The formidable weapon 
of unrestricted wholly unrelevant debate 
killed measures for supervision of elections, 
to stamp out lynching and to abolish poll 
taxes. 

During the postwar years, sentiment for 
meaningful guaranties of civil rights reached 
such proportions that effective enforcement 
no longer could be denied by a small, die- 
hard minority. For within the past two 
decades, America has shouldered arms to 
end the menace of malevolent dictatorships 
and has participated in a cold war to halt 
enslavement of independent nations by the 
insidious tentacles of Godless communism. 
Inevitably, our people awakened to the tre- 
mendous moral implication of racial dis- 
crimination and oppression within our own 
borders. 

Our Nation has approached the goal of 
equality as closely as is possible through 
administrative and judicial routes. We 
have wiped out discrimination in the armed 
services, within the civilian departments of 
the Federal Government, and among em- 
ployees of Federal contractors. In a series 
of monumental decisions, the Supreme 
Court has eliminated the double standard 
among our people in such fields as public 
education, transportation, and housing. 
The next move obviously was up to Congress 
and I am proud to have been one who saw 
that it was made boldly and successfully. 

Incidentally, I should like to note that I 
have been an earnest, a sincere believer in 
civil rights legislation throughout my life- 
time. My support of the bill just enacted 
was no belated affectation. I was a co- 
sponsor in the 84th Congress and again, 
early in the most recent session, of a variety 
of bills designed to assure full freedom of 
the ballot, to provide protection against 
discrimination and intimidation, and to 
establish enforcement machinery in the Jus- 
tice Department. I joined in proposing sev- 
eral bills because I subscribe without reser- 
vation to the heart-warming declaration in 
the 1956 Republican platform, which said: 

“The Republican Party points to an im- 
pressive record of accomplishment in the 
field of civil rights and commits itself anew 
to advancing the rights of all our people re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 
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“Segregation has been ended in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government and in the 
District public facilities, including public 
schools, restaurants,. theaters, and play- 
grounds. The Eisenhower administration 
has eliminated discrimination in all Federal 
employment. 

“Great progress has been made in eliminat- 
ing employment discrimination on the part 
of those who do business with the Federal 
Government and secure Federal contracts. 
This administration has impartially enforced 
Federal civil rights statutes, and we pledge 
that we will continue to do so. We support 
the enactment of the civil rights program 
already presented by the President to the 
2d session of the 84th Congress. 

This plank, parenthetically, had a counter- 
part—perhaps not quite as positive in. all 
aspects—in the Democratic platform of last 
year. That great party, which for genera- 
tions has been torn and divided by the issue 
of equality for all citizens, laid the ground- 
work for bipartisan action with the following 
statement: 

“We are proud of the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party in securing equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity in the Nation's Armed 
Forces, the civil service, and in all areas 
under Federal jurisdiction. The Democratic 
Party pledges itself to continue its efforts to 
eliminate illegal discriminations of all kinds 
in relation to (1) full rights to vote, (2) 
full rights to engage in gainful occupations, 
(3) full rights to enjoy security of the per- 
son, and (4) full rights to education in all 
publicly supported institutions.” 

Thus, in conformity with the foregoing 
pledges to the American people, a majority 
of. both parties in both Chambers of Con- 
gress discharged a longstanding debt to our 
present and future citizens. 

I am not so starry eyed, so sanguine as to 
believe that the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
means an automatic end to discrimination. 
This is no more likely to happen than has 
been immediate, universal acceptance of the 
Supreme Court’s unanimous ruling against 
segregation in public educational institu- 
tions. The job is only partially finished, as 
far as Congress is concerned. 

In this connection, I am unswervingly 
persuaded that the Senate of the United 
States must repudiate the repulsive device 
of a filibuster. When the time comes to 
close loopholes which may be discovered in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, an uncompro- 
mising minority must not hamstring the 
legislative processes. 


Even though the last session saw only a 
last-ditch, vest-pocket, one-man attempt to 
block action through a 24-hour day and 
night talkathon, I shall continue to demand 
and to work for a practicable cloture rule 
which will protect full debate, but prevent 
filibustering. I feel today as I did shortly 
after first taking my seat in 1953, when I 
supported a change in the rules so that after 
full discussion, Senators would be required 
to vote. From the small handful of us who 
opposed the filibuster 4 years ago, our ranks 
grew considerably when the roll was called 
on the same question this last January. 
While we did not achieve a majority, we 
numbered 38 votes for a rules change, against 
55 who opposed a change. In the not too 
distant future, I feel assured, this undemo- 
cratic anachronism will be wiped away by 
a bipartisan majority of United States 
Senators. 

Even before the 1957 civil-rights bill was 
signed by President Eisenhower, thought was 
being given in many quarters about ways 
of frustrating or evading it. Therefore it 
appears worthwhile to review this bill. 


In original form, submitted by. President _ 


Eisenhower after being prepared by his At- 
torney General, the measure had four sepa- 
rate and different sections. All who followed 





its course through Congress—which I 
means all of you here—and who Particularly 
observed the weeks of the Senate debate 
realize what emerged was vastly different jn 
several regards. One major featur } 
IlI—was removed entirely and the provisions 
designed to bring compliance with court op. 
ders were materially altered. . 

The first part of the bill, which drew little 
attention, provided for creation in the exes. 
utive branch of the Government of a Com. 
mission on Civil Rights and set up a new 
office of Assistant Attorney General for Ciyj 
Rights in the Department of Justice. Both 
of these features were similar to the proyi- 
sions and purposes of two proposals on 
which my name appeared as coauthor in 1956 
and 1957. : 

The heavy artillery was brought to bear 
against sections III and IV, especially in the 
Senate where the far-reaching changes fi. 
nally were wrought in the administration's 
plan. Before the shooting and shouting in 


the Senate, this four-section bill was studied . 


carefully by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and received a fa- 
vorable report. After being recommended 
for passage, the measure was subjected to 
exasperating delay in the House Rules Com- 
mittee, where 22 witnesses endeavored to 
bottle it up forever. Ultimately thé measure 
reached the House floor and following about 
2 weeks’ debate, was passed intact by a deci- 
sive vote of 286 to 126. 

Meanwhile, a filibuster of sorts was raging 
off the floor of the Senate. A time. 
consuming, pettifogging series of* h 
and then discussions went on in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, obviously designed to wear 
out, to exhaust, and to discourage the adyo- 
cates of meaningful legislation. The Senate 
committee proceedings were ominous and 
provided full justification for steps taken 
later to obtain consideration on the’ Senate 
floor. 

In reply to protestations of opponents that 
great progress has been made in providing 
equal treatment, Warren Olney, a native 
Californian who has been serving throughout 
the Eisensower administration as an Assist- 
ant Attorney General, punctured arguments 
that enforcement measures are unnecessary. 
In testimony before a Senate subcommittee, 
he revealed a miserable situation in several 
sections of one American State where Negro 
citizens had been stripped, clearly, fraudu- 
lently, and arrogantly, of their right to votr. 
The Department of Justice, aided by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation documented 
again and again in various areas, instances 
where citizens—Negroes—were _ prevented 
from registering to vote, or were frustrated in 
their attempts to register through shabby 
and contemptible tactics by local registra- 
tion officials, or, after registering, were pre- 
vented from voting through sham challenges 
which made a mockery of constitutional 
guaranties. an 

You will recall that in both Chambers 
Congress the hottest emotions were 
up about the question of trial by jury fo 
persons accused of denying civil rights 
There is grave doubt that all of the 
was generated by concern for a traditional 
American method of dispensing justice. 
without commenting on the motives of those 
who advocated a jury-trial amendment, I 
wish to recall what happened in 
when our Federal law enforcement 
ties acted to see that justice was done. 4 
Federal grand jury heard evidence from thre 


parishes, returned no indictment, and’ te 






ported it did not desire to hear further 
mony. The Justice Department 
despite this turn of events, that in ‘ 
Parish alone “there were in excess of 
Negroes voters deprived of the right to 14 
in the general election of November 6.” __ 
In spite of 2 weeks and almost ec 
of hearings, liberally filled with inf ie 
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of this type and other testimony about beat- 
ings and intimidation, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee gave no intention of reporting 
remedial legislation. In fact, no civil rights 
pill has emerged from that committee since 
Paeietore, the fight took an unusual turn. 
As soon as the House placed its stamp of 
approval on the bill, a unique and extremely 
well-managed parliamentary maneuver saved 
the legislation from being sent to oblivion 
in the hostile Senate Judiciary Committee. 
My two colleagues from California, Vice 
President Nixon and Minority Leader 
KNOWLAND gave the majority of the Senate 
@ square and fair chance to dispose of the 
issue. Senator KNOWLAND moved to take the 
pill up directly for debate. That was a 
crucial moment. And after a sharp debate, 
climaxed by a courageous ruling by the 
Vice President, Senator KNOWLAND’s motion 
was carried. 

The importance of this parliamentary feat 
should not be underestimated. Even though 
many Senators feared to utilize this little 
known rule of procedure, the decision to pro- 
ceed without further committee considera- 
tion meant that the whole debate would take 
place in the Senate itself. The Senate thus 
effectively thwarted any attempts to ‘bury 
the bill in committee. The Senate made 
sure the entire Nation knew through day- 
to-day reports how the opposition conducted 
itself, what amendments and alterations were 
proposed and by whom. 

While passions were unstirred, the most 
vigorous discussion was accompanied, in my 
estimation, by exaggerated fears and unwar- 
ranted apprehensions. The strongest as- 
saults on sections III and IV raised specters 
of armed Federal troops invading quiet com- 
munities and medieval penalties being hand- 
ed out by judicial tryants. Opponents of 
the bill as presented unjustifiedly argued 
that the proposed law provided new and in- 
human punishments and set forth a wholly 
new type of offenses. 

The net effect of section III—while finally 
stricken on a vote which I vehemently op- 
posed—would have been to enable the Attor- 
ney General to institute a civil action or pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief on behalf of an 
injured party. It merely strengthened en- 
forcement possibilities of the earliest Civil 
Rights Acts, which are and for long years 
have been sections 1980 and 1343 of the 
Revised Statutes. In simple language, sec- 
tion III meant that a person with a real griev- 
ance no longer had to wait for an offense to 
be committed before asking for governmental 
aid. This feature would have prevented 
violations in advance instead of requiring a 
delay until the violations occurred and the 
damage had been done. The purpose was 
merely to afford preventive relief. 

The question before the Senate was simple, 
inmyestimation. It was: Should the United 
States Government be authorized by Federal 
court through equitable action to prevent 
the violation of any person’s civil rights? It 
was possible of only one answer. Do not 
forget that a whole multitude of rights stem 
from the United States Constitution. All 
are equally precious, equally cherished. Fed- 
eral law establishes basic constitutional 
Tights of our people and then seeks to pro- 
tect each citizen in the enjoyment of those 
rights. Title III did not enlarge the field 
of civil rights. On the contrary, its sole and 
only purpose was to provide an additional 
remedy, one neither. novel nor fantastic, by 
which the rights might be assured. 

There are worthy precedents for taking 
Such action as was proposed in section III. 
a notable case occurred in our own State. 

Supreme Court, in a decision rendered 

held 12a 70 years ago in Yick Wo v. Hopkins 

it was @ violation of the 14th amend- 

> eared very feature of the Constitution 
a, issue in the recent debate—to administer : 

ordinance regulating laundries in such a 
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way as to discriminate against Chinese 
laundrymen.* 

In the Senate debate, I referred several 
times to a letter which Attorney General 
Brownell wrote Senator Case of New Jersey 
and me when we first became aware of the 
fight brewing against section III, The chief 
law officer of the Federal Government assured 
us there was no hidden purpose in that fea- 
ture of the proposed law. He told my col- 
league and me: “Suits for preventive relief 
under the proposed legislation will be gov- 
erned by the traditional rules of procedure 
which have always applied to such suits.” 
He said further, ‘“‘these procedural protec- 
tions are ample to protect all legitimate 
rights of the defendant.” Furthermore, At- 
torney General Brownell noted, the appeal 
procedure was available so that any aggrieved 
defendant could take his case to the highest 
tribunal in the land. 

Despite these assertions, opponents won 
this round and so this civil-enforcement 
method was withheld from our Government. 
In fairness, I must acknowledge that many 
sincere civil-rights advocates were disturbed 
lest a flood of lawsuits and time-consuming 
appeals would injure, rather than improve, 
race relations. 

After this skirmish, opponents of the bill 
tried to pull its remaining effectiveness. 
Their fire was directed at the feature which 
gives the Attorney General power to inter- 
vene directly and seek injunctions in in- 
stances where the right to vote was in 
jeopardy. 

The right of franchise, the right to cast a 
ballot, is one of the most jealously guarded 
and .most basic of all American rights. It 
lies at the very heart of democratic govern- 
ment. It is fundamental. Yet the commo- 
tion raised over procedural means of pro- 
tecting it swelled to tremendous propor- 
tions and, I fear, actually obscured the real 
issue. 

A veritable mountain of misinformation 
was built up around the so-called jury-trial 
amendment offered to section IV. I listened 
intently to all the debate but still feel the 
southern emphasis on the so-called consti- 
tutional right to trial by jury was irrelevant 
and unwarranted. — 

Our Constitution, in article II, section 2, 
guarantees that “the trial of all crimes, ex- 
cept in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury.” And articles VI and VII of the Bill of 
Rights provide for jury trials in all criminal 
prosecutions and in all civil cases where the 
value in controversy exceeds $20. All of us 
believe in this. 

But—and this is the crux of the matter— 
the cases that would arise under this pro- 
cedure are not criminal cases. They are 
cases in equity—an entirely distinct type of 
legal proceeding—which could arise only 
after a civil action had been filed, an 
answer made, a hearing held, and testimony 
adduced. A right of appeal was preserved. 
When, however, the order of the court be- 
came final, a breach of it, a violation of it, 
a disregard of it, could, and should, subject 
the defendant to a hearing before the court 
to determine, by evidence, if the defendant 
had treated the court’s order contemptuously, 
and, if so, what penalty against the defend- 
ant the court determined to assess. Pun- 
ishment, by fine or jail sentence, could arise 
only after the defendant had flouted an order 
of a Federal court, and then, not simply by 
way of punishment, but also by way of com- 
pelling the defendant to comply. 

For centuries the structure and independ- 
ence of the judiciary have required the power 
of enforcement of decisions legally reached. 
Inherent in English common law and prac- 
tice, this power to “punish by fine or im- 
prisonment at the discretion of said courts 
all contempt of authority in any cause or 
of the ** was conferred upon all 
ts of our American judicial system by 
the Judiciary of 1789. The Supreme 
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Court in a controlling decision declared that 
existence of the power to punish contempt 
“is essential to the preservation of order in 
judicial proceedings * * * and consequently 
to the due administration of justice.” 

The debate on this score was not without 
touches of irony. Some Senators who were 
most fervent advocates of jury trials in con- 
tempt cases arising under the Civil Rights 
Act come from States where there is abso- 
lutely no provision at all for jury trials in 
State court contempt violations. There are 
only five States in the whole Nation where 
trial by jury is specifically granted in con- 
tempt cases, and in even those five it is 
hedged and limited by restrictions and cir- 
cumstances. In every other State—North, 
South, East, and West—a court’s power to 
uphold its equity judgments is unfettered 
and unhindered, as, to many of us, it 
should be. 

Besides a continual harping upon the con- 
stitutional right to jury trial—which I main- 
tain was and is quite irrelevant—some of 
the supporters of the jury-trial amendment 
were guilty of distortion and misinterpre- 
tation. Their references to procedures under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914 confused 
and bewildered many laymen. The Clayton 
Act is far from comparable. Suffice to say, 
almost every conceivable strategem was used, 
intentionally or mistakenly, to implant a 
fear in the Congress and in the country that 
the constitutional right of trial by jury was 
in danger of being lost. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Out of the furore over this feature of the 
bill came one commendable addition, one 
distinct improvement. In order to insure 
fairer composition of juries trying contempt 
cases, under their amendment, opponents 
made a progressive concession. They agreed 
to a further amendment providing that po- 
tential jurors were not to be excluded from 
lists of juries on grounds of race. This 
theoretically should insure a more repre- 
sentative cross section of the community. 
Whether it will secure more effective pun- 
ishment of civil-rights violators is, at the 
very least, problematical. At any rate, a 
majority of the Senate adopted the amend- 
ment authorizing jury trials to determine 
whether a Federal court’s order had been 
broken, before a defendant could be found 
in contempt of court. As I say, this amend- 
ment also provided that the race of a citi- 
zen shall not be grounds for his exclusion 
from a jury panel. 

In roughly 30 days, the Senate threshed 
out these issues and ultimately passed the 
first civil-rights bill ever to escape a fili- 
buster by the resounding vote of 79 to 18. 
The rollcall was almost universal acknowl- 
edgment of national responsibility. 

The fight did not end with that crucial 
tally. In fact, new and ominous signs of 
bitterness and prejudice flared as the meas- 
ure approved by the Senate was returned 
to the House for consideration of the sweep- 
ing revisions and far-reaching changes. For 
the first time, the spirit of conciliation, the 
desire to face the problem in statesmanlike 
fashion, threatened to break down. An im- 
passe seemingly had been reached and the 
gains almost within our Nation’s grasp ap- 
peared in grave danger of being lost in acri- 
mony and jealousy. 

To end the deadlock, a novel formula was 
devised in the nature of a compromise in the 
jury-trial features. This final amendment 
limited the punishment which might be im- 
posed by a judge in the absence of a jury. 
This device cleared the way for final passage 
in the House, by the larger vote of 279 to 97, 
and after the vest-pocket 1-man fiilibuster in 
the Senate the perfected bill was approved by 
a decisive count of 60 to 15. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 carries im- 
measurable significance. Its passage, cli- 
maxing vigorous debate and difficult negoti- 
ations, marks a new era, one of national re- 
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sponsibility, and approach to higher mor- 
ality. It is a demonstration of practical 
idealism. In a world divided into two hos- 
tile camps, in a civilization threatened by 
ceaseless Communist biows against freedom, 
we have reinforced the dignity of citizenship, 
under the American constitutional system. 

The 85th Congress will be remembered for 
its forward progress in the field of civil rights. 
In a very real sense, it met the challenge, 
enunciated almost half a century ago by a 
great leader of his generation: 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day 
of dedication. Here muster, not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the 
balance; men’s hopes call upon us to say what 
we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
trust? Who dares fail to try?” 





Address Delivered by Hon. Barry Gold- 
water, of Arizona, at the Eisenhower 
Dinner in Detroit, Mich. 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a speech I delivered at Detroit, Mich., 
on last Monday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sperecn By Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, OF ARI- 
ZONA, EISENHOWER DINNER, JANUARY 20, 
1958, DETROIT, MICH. 

It is a real honor for me—an Arizona Re- 
publican—to address you Michigan Repub- 
licans tonight: In some ways, it is like a pil- 
grim returning to an ancient temple of the 
Republican faith, although it must be said 
that this ancient temple has been somewhat 
defiled of late in Michigan by local heretics. 

Just about a hundred years ago, now, the 
party was born right near here, in Jackson, 
Mich. (although I hear some good Wisconsin 
people do not quite agree with this). The 
ancestors of some of you here tonight created 
this great party. Your fathers fought in the 
battles, did much of the thinking, had a great 
part in the programs that made the Republi- 
can Party a great force in America, and in 
world affairs. There are men here tonight 
with us who are carrying on this great tradi- 
tion in national affairs, and in State govern- 
ment. Men like Charlie Wilson, Art Sum- 
merfield, Wilber Brucker, and my distin- 
guished colleague in the Senate, CHARLES 
POTTER. 

Michigan has been, and still is, a rich 
source of leadership for the Republican Party. 

And, some of the most important, the 
deepest springs, from which the party has 
drawn its spiritual strength has been from 
those not elected to public office, nor even 
Officials of the party organization, but rather 
those who have stood behind the organiza- 
tion and those elected year in and year out, 
during the lean years as well as the good 
years. And men, like Don Ahrens here, who 
have stepped forth in a crisis to take on 
a heavy responsibility because of their deep 
convictions, and their patriotism. 

All these great resources you have here in 
Michigan, the birthplace of the Republican 
Party. You have a great tradition, great 
leadership resources; you have the political 
leaders and you have the dedicated stip- 
porters. 
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What, then, has happened to the Repub- 
lican Party in Michigan? Why do I hear 
people in States thousands of miles from 
here talking of Michigan politics as though 
there was something unhealthy here, some- 
thing that ought even to be quarantined. 

They are not talking about the Republican 
Party when they talk this way. Still more 
surprising, I have found that they are not 
usually talking about the Democrat Party 
either. 

The Democrat Party has great political 
traditions in America. There have been 
great political leaders who were Democrats. 

Why I even have a brother who is a 

emocrat. 

Yes; and I respect his political opinions. 
In fact, I am inclined to believe most of 
you here tonight would respect his political 
viewpoint, too. 

What is it, then, that people across this 
country are talking about when they speak 
of the political blight that has come upon 
the State of Michigan? 

I have found that they are always talking 
basically about the same thing: they are 
talking about a small group of men, most of 
whom do not bother to deny that they are 
Socialists, or have been Socialists. 

They are talking about how this small 
group of men has taken over a large labor 
organization and has transformed this labor 
organization into a political party. 

Across this country I have found many, 
many people, Republican and Democrat 
alike, who are looking toward Michigan with 
deep misgivings. They fear that what is 
happening here is all too much like what 
happened about 50 years ago in England 
when seasoned political bosses from the 
labor unions moved in behind the facade of 
the Liberal Party, and took it over. 

In England, ambitious Socialist union 
leaders took over the internal organization 
of the Liberal Party, piece by piece, while 
maintaining the outside appearance and 
even the name of the old party, intact. 

Yes—they kept the name of the old, re- 
spectable party while they gradually trans- 
formed its program into socialism. Finally, 
they dropped the dead shell of the past, hav- 
ing digested the vitals from within. 

A steep decline in the British economy 
followed swiftly. 

Now, how about Michigan? 

Two years ago, three CIO union men— 
three rank-and-file members—came down to 
see me in Washington. Loyal union mem- 
bers, they were worried that the political 
ambitions of their union leaders were en- 
dangering the legitimate economic objectives 
of the union. They were particularly strong 
in their condemnation of the Michigan CIO 
union leaders for diverting their union dues 
money into an enormous slush fund to con- 
trol Michigan politics. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, they invited my 
attention to their problems. These union 
men brought with them an docu- 
ment—an official study of the University of 
Chicago, which was written by a research as- 
sistant of the National PAC—the political 
action arm of the CIO. 

This document, written bya CIO expert 
named Calkins, tells the story of the growth 
of the CIO union power inside the Demo- 
crat Party of Michigan and how the seizure 
of this party machinery was first decided 
upon and how it was carried out. 

It began one evening in Detroit, early in 
1947, when the president of the State CIO 
council met secretly with some discontented 
Democrats. According to the Calkins study, 
the decision was made there, at that meet- 
ing, to seize control of the Democrat 
of Michigan. 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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It is no news to you here tonight what 
happened as a result of this secret 
In 1948, the CIO-PAC moved in on the grags. 
roots level of the Democratic Party. 
ing to the PAC expert, the move was made 
with the personal approval of Walter Rey. 
ther.? 

In August, 1948, Walter Reuther took of 
the mask of union leader for a moment ang 
showed the politician which has always been 
the reality underneath. In the official pub. 
lication of his union he miade clear that 
collective bargaining for his members was 
oniy a secondary matter for him as a union 
leader. He said (and I quote) “political 
action * * * shall have first call upon my 
time and energy as president of the inter. 
national union” (end of quote) 3 

Walter Reuther, by his own state 
sees himself primarily as a politician. The 
union appears to be merely a convenient 
steppingstone. 

The year 1948 was enormously successful 
for the CIO politicians in Mi 
They elected a governor. But, they did not 
let him get the foolish idea that he might 
be in control of the party. 

In the spring convention of the Democrats 
in 1949, the New York Times reporter says 
it was Gus Scholle, director of the State 
CIO, rather than the Governor, who was 
the real head of the State Democratic con- 
vention.‘ 

You see, I have developed a special interest 
in what has been going on here in Michigan, 
I think the visit by the three rank-and-file 
Michigan CIO union men did more than any- 
thing else to help me understand the power 
and political ambition of Michigan's CIO 
leaders. I received a little extra education 
when one of the Reuthers made a trip all the 
way out to Arizona and made a violent at- 
tack on me in my home State. This was very 
educational. 

In 1950, I understand the traditional Demo- 
crats made a last vain attempt to take back 
their party from the CIO politicians of your 
State. The Calkins investigation shows how 
this last attempt was smashed by equipping 
each of the Wayne County district conyen- 
tions with small squads of men ready to use 
force to prevent the regular Democrats from 
regaining power. The leader of the armed 
squad which took over the Democrat conven- 
tion in the 15th District told Calkins he was 
equipped with 6 men, 20 clubs and 2 pistols! 

As the terrorists completed their final out- 
rages on the dying remnants of the old party, 
George Fitzgerald, Democrat national com- 
mitteeman said, and I quote his comment to 
the newspapers: “I have just watched social- 
ism take over the Democratic Party by Com- 
munist processes.”* Mrs. Nellie Riley, for 


‘mer Democrat National Convention delegate, 


warned, and again I quote: “Socialists are in 
complete charge of the Democratic Par 
machinery.”’* i 
The Democrat national committeeman 
subsequently refused to attend the State 


‘convention of his own party, saying he re 


fused to attend a convention the delegates 
to which had been picked, and I quote his 
statement to the newspaper: “With stom — 
troopers guarding the doors and the chairmaa % 
presiding with a baseball bat.” * e 4 
There is a final item needed to complete — 
the full picture of the extent of contfol @ 
the Michigan Democrat Party by the OA 


Who finances‘the party? 

By 1950, the treasuries of the CIO unio 
were supplying about two-thirds of all tt 
campaign costs of statewide Democrat 
ticians, incl Governor Williams, ae 




























the statewide Democrat candidates in ® 
Footnotes at end of speech. 
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state of Michigan, according to this same 
bd 
Hy 1960, the CIO politicans had completed 
their conquest of the Democrat Party of 
n. 
ame is how the Democrat Party died in 
Michigan. It was replaced by something 
else which has retained only the name— 
“ rat.” 

Paemernanth the Democrat label here in 
Michigan there is something new, and some- 
thing dangerous—born of conspiracy and 
violence, sired by Socialists, and nurtured by 
the general treasury of the UAW-CIO. 

This is the pattern of political conquest. 
This is the pattern of men whose conscience- 
less use of violence and money to achieve po- 
litical power belies the soothing, well-worded 
statements in favor of democratic processes 
which they produce, at regular intervals, for 
public consumption. 

It is a pattern which must not be per- 
mitted to spread across our country. Honest 
and alert union men who fear the results 
of this misuse of their unions for political 
purposes have written me letters in the 
thousands. Union members from the Mich- 
igan CIO have come, as I told you, all the 
way to Washington to see me as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Labor to ask 


for relief from the political misuse of their 


dues money, and for protection for their 
union against the political ambitions of their 
leaders." 

For this subversion of one of the great his- 
toric political parties of America is not only 
a threat to the citizens of Michigan and to 
the country as a whole, it constitutes espe- 
cially a basic threat to the civil rights of 
every union member. 

Michigan, and especially Detroit, is almost 
entirely union shop. 

I understand that almost every workman 
in this State is required to join a union 
and pay dues in order to hold a job. 

So, almost every man must join. 

Now, we come to the second step—the 
allocation by the union of a percentage of 
every member’s dues for the purposes of 
political action. - 

So, we find that the workman not only 
must join the union to hold a job almost 
everywhere in Michigan, but he also is re- 
quired te support with his dues money and 
political candidates and political programs 
chosen by the union leaders. It is quite 
simple. He stands helpless before a contract 
entered into by the employer and the union 
leader which requires the employer to fire 
him if he refuses to pay his dues, or any 
part of them. 

It comes to this. Im order to hold al- 
Most any job in Michigan, a workman must, 
in effect, support financially whatever can- 
didate or program the union leader chooses, 
or face discharge by his employer. By this 
arrangement, the employer automatically 
sells each workman into political bondage to 
ow tad union leader holds the labor con- 


Of course, Reuther will say that he allows 
union members to request in writing diver- 
sion of the part of their dues used for po- 
litical action to some other organization 
which carries on what he calls “citizenship” 


- activity, 


When a man’s job depends on remaining in 
g00d standing in his union, he is not on g 
to jeopardize his position by announcing his 

ent with the leaders’ policies. 

Now, I think that unionmen should take 
_ active interest in political action, but on 

purely voluntary basis, and I would favor 
any individual member contributing his time 
or money to the party of his own choice— 
n BY ae NY that of his union leaders. les 

, then, the plan of the UAW-CIO 
peveloped at the secret meeting in 1947, had 
ae ae By 1950, they had a 
8overnor 950, they owned and operated 


_ 


sin, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 


the shell of a political party, taken over and 
manned with their crew and fueled with dues 
money, from the general treasury of the 
UAW-CIO. 

Now, let us see what great things these 
men have accomplished for Michigan, since 
they took over. If Michigan is a testing 
ground for the Nation, let us see what won- 
derful things are in store for the whole coun- 
try, if they should be able to extend their 
power that far. 

Since the union politicians are supposed to 
be working for the economic betterment of 
their members and, they claim, for the com- 
munity as a whole let's look at the economic 
record. Let’s look at the year 1950 and see 
what has happened by 1956. 

As we look over the States of the Union 
we find this period, 1950 to 1956, has been 
generally an era of great expansion. Of all 
the 48 States, 46 have shown an increase in 
the number of factory jobs available. The 
whole Nation has shown a substantial in- 
crease. 

Let me put a plug in here for my home 
State of Arizona. Our increase in factory 
jobs in this period has been over 130 per- 
cent.” 

There were only two States that showed 
an actual loss of factory jobs between 1950 
and 1956. 

In the whole industrial Middle West there 
has been only one State that showed an 
actual loss of factory jobs, in this period of 
great expansion throughout the rest of the 
country. It was your State of Michigan." 

Michigan, alone, of the great industrial 
States went backward while the whole coun- 
try moved forward. 

Now, your State has been known to us out 
in Arizona, and across the country, as a 
dynamic, efficient, progressive State, with a 
great economic past, and a greater economic 
future to come. You have great natural 
advantages here. You have the great re- 
sources,. the power, the skilled men. You 
are close to great natural markets. You 
have in greatest abundance that increas- 
ingly rare and important resource—water. 

In Arizona, we have many of your natural 
resources but not quite as much water. We 
do not have as great a market right within 
our own State. 

But there is one other item we don’t hayve— 
we don’t have Walter Reuther. 

In our State of Arizona, there is genéral 
respect for the job many of the union 
leaders are doing. They don’t always agree 
with me, nor I with them, but we try to 
go ahead and each do our own job. 

Now, what has happened in Michigan? 
Your State has not lost any of the great 
resources, the great economic advantages it 
had 10 and 20 years ago. What is wrong 
with this State is not economic. It is po- 
litical. 

This cancer in the economy of Michigan 
is artificial. It is politically created. 

And because it is political, and only po- 
litical, you men and women of the Republi- 
can Party are faced with the greatest chal- 
lenge in the history of your party. With the 
Democrat Party of Michigan destroyed from 
within, your party now: provides the only 
rallying point for Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, who want to restore a healthy 
political climate -to Michigan. 

“Climate” is the word I keep hearing. 

talks about the bad climate in 
Michigan. They are not talking about the 
weather. , 

Just a few days ago in Columbus, Ohio, 
there was a meeting of industrial develop- 
ment people and manufacturers from the 
five neighboring States of Illinois, Wiscon- 
At this 
there was a good deal of discussion 


meeting 
of the bad business climate in Michigan. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The representative of one of the greatest 
industrial organizations in America told how 
industry is searching all over the United 
States for good plant sites. In Ohio his 
company has built no less than 19 new 
plants in the last 5 years. In Michigan, 
they have built only one; and, he said, they 
are not planning to build any more in Mich- 
igan.** 

How many tens of thousands of jobs for 
Michigan workers have been lost by this one 
industrial decision alone? This is the gift 
of the UAW-CIO politicianfs to their mem- 
bership; the loss of tens of thousands of 
jobs in one company alone. How many 
hundreds of thousands of jobs have been 
destroyed for Michigan workers during the 
last 6 or 7 years, no one can say. This is 
the great boon the UAW-CIO politicians 
have brought to their members; this is the 
great boon they wish to bring to the coun- 
try as they extend their political ambitions 
beyond this testing-ground State. 

Let us not make the mistake of believing 
the propaganda that industries are leaving 
Michigan or, staying out of Michigan just 
because of wages. My State of Arizona 
ranks among the top 10 States in the coun- 
try in factory wage scales, and we in Ari- 
zona are at the top of the list for increase 
in factory jobs between 1950 and 1956. The 
State of Ohio, which is gaining so heavily at 
the expense of Michigan, is certainly no low- 
wage State. In fact, Ohio stands third in 
the Nation in its scsle of factory wages."* 

Now, let’s look at how these union politi- 
cians operate. How have they made Michi- 
gan an unhealthy place for incoming indus- 
try as well as industry which has been here 
for years? 

One recent incident will illustrate the 
whole pattern of political corruption. 

Less than 2 months ago, your State labor 
commissioner, John Reid, was replaced by a 
UAW-CIO politician. When asked, by a re- 
porter from the Detroit News why the Gov- 
ernor had replaced him, he described him- 
self (and I quote) as “a victim of the UAW-— 
CIO’s reach for power in Michigan govern- 
ment.” 77 He went on to say, “The real truth 
is that the UAW wanted to use the safety 
inspectors of the State labor department to 
harass employers. I wouldn’t go along.” * 

Mr. Reid, at 74 years of age is described as a 
man with a lifelong record as an AFL labor 
man.” This is his statement. What could 
better describe what is meant by a “bad 
business climate” in Michigan. What could 
better describe the evil political root of 
Michigan’s economic sickness. 

It is political. Underneath, Michigan has 
the same great economic advantages it 
always has had. 

The bankruptcy the present Governor is 
bringing upon the State can be cured—po- 
litically. The perversion of the State gov- 


_ ernment to serve a special interest can be 
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cured—politically. 

This is the challenge you men and women 
of the Republican Party of Michigan are 
facing. 

This is the challenge for all—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—who need a rallying 
point for a great united effort to stop the 
unnatural economic decline of this great 
State. 

“United” is the word. Those others— 
those who have captured the Democrat Party 
in Michigan—they are united. There is al- 
most complete silence in their organization. 
But it is the silence of a graveyard. The in- 
ternal opposition is dead. 

Once in a while there is a splash as one of 
the last few surviving administrators with 
integrity is thrown overboard—as in the case 
of the AFL’s John Reid. But otherwise— 
there is silence. 

On our side, we do not want or expect this 
kind of unity. We encourage healthy, con- 
tinuous, internal criticism. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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But let's not overdo this. Let’s 
luxuriate in it. 

I have not always agreed with the national 
administration in what they have proposed. 
‘I have not hesitated to speak out clearly 
and without qualification on such occasions 
of disagreement. 

Our great party has vitality because we 
encourage internal criticism. But this char- 
acteristic of our party can cause great prob- 
lems, if it should deteriorate into a factional- 
ism from which only the opposition gains. 

Self-discipline and restraint are the neces- 
sary characteristics of free men. Discipline 
imposed from the outside is the characteristic 
of a slave or Socialist state. 

Before we criticize our own people too 
strongly, let us remember clearly what is 
the alternative. 

Here in Michigan, the alternative to the 
Republican Party is a strange and menacing 
phenomenon, new on the American scene— 
a group of union elite politicians masquerad- 
ing as a political party. 

I am here tonight because I do not want 
to see this Socialist-labor thing spread to the 
rest of the country, and the place to cure it, 
at this point, is here in Michigan. 

And, as we look at the national scene, let 
us not spend too much of our time in criti- 
cism of our own party. Let us remember 
the great accomplishments of this admin- 
istration. 

Let us remember first and above all that 
Wwe are at peace. 

The Republican administration came into 
power with a war inherited from the previ- 
ous administration. That war is ended. 

Since the war ended, this Republican ad- 
ministration has preserved peace in the face 
of some of the most trying and difficult situ- 
ations ever experienced by the country. 

Under this administration, the country 
has developed in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand the strongest retaliatory weapon, ever 
seen in the world’s history. 

Let us not forget that there have been 
very substantial tax reductions since this 
administration took office, and this in the 
face of ever increasing military demands. 

Let us remember that this administration 
has taken the Government out of more than 
1,000 businesses. 

Let us remember this positive side of the 
ledger, too. And let us remember especially 
what the alternative is to this administra- 
tion. 

You here in Michigan, above all, have 
learned the hard way, what the alternative 
is. Let us never forget that the same men 
who have brought the great State of Mich- 
igan to its knees economically, have used 
this State as a testing ground. They are 
looking across this country for new and 
bigger conquests. Yes, they have plans for 
this country. 

Here in Michigan, you are in the front line 
trenches. We from the rest of the country 
are looking to you. For what happens here, 
can happen to the whole country. 

We look to you, men and women of the 
Republican Party of Michigan. 


not 


1Calkins, CIO and Democratic Party, p. 
115. 

2 Calkins, op. cit., p. 116. 

*President’s Column in United Automo- 
bile Worker, August 1948. 

* Calkins, op. cit., p. 120. 

5 Calkins, op. cit., p. 121. 

* Calkins, op. cit., p. 122. 

* Calkins, op. cit., p. 123. 

* Calkins, op. cit., p. 123. 

* Calkins, Op. cit., p. 130. 

# Calkins, op. cit., p. 131. 

“See The Rank and File Union Members 
Speak Out on Political Action. Published 
by Republican State Central Committee, 
Michigan. 

#2 U. S. Department of Labor, Employment 
and Earnings, May 1955 and June 1957. 
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Address by Senator Kerr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by my senior colleague, the Hon- 
orable Rospert S. Kerr, at the 37th an- 
nual meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute in Chicago, Ill., on November 
11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. RosBert S. Kerr BEFORE A 
GFENERAL SESSION DURING THE 37TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM IN- 
STITUTE, IN THE CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, 
Curcaco, ILL., NOVEMBER 11, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
highly honored to be invited to address you 
today. I am happy to appear on the same 
program with your outstanding president, 
Frank Porter. I cherish him. He is a long- 
I honor him as a great Ameri- 
can. I pay tribute to him as probably the 
greatest Oklahoman the Bronx has ever pro- 
cuced. He tells me that it was Brooklyn 
instead of the Bronx, but to me that is a 
distinction without a difference. 

He has ably filled the office of president 
of your organization since April of 1950. 
It also delights me to be this close to your 
chairman of the board, Jake. Hamon, the 
second member of the nationally famous 
Ardmore kids. He just may be the greatest 
Texan that Oklahoma has produced. 

It had been my intention to devote the 


time assigned to me today to a discussion of _ 


issues directly affecting the oil industry 
which will confront us in the next session 
of Congress. In view, however, of other mat- 
ters of compelling importance, to which I 
shall address myself in a little while, I will 
abbreviate the remarks I had intended to 
make. 

You know that Congress has twice—once 
in 1950, and once in 1956—passed amend- 
ments to the Natural Gas Act. We must, if 
possible, do so again in 1958. It was never 
the intent of Congress that the cold, dead 
hand of Federal control be used to shackle 
either the production, or producers, of oil 
or gas in a free America. 

There is no choice between the political 
parties on their voting record in the passage 
of these bills, or in the matter of their veto. 
Both bills were passed with bipartisan sup- 

bipartisan 


If this great industry is to produce the 
ever-increasing quantities of natural 
needed for the continued growth of our econ- 
omy in peace or war, we must not only again 
pass such an amendment to the Natural Gas 


January . 


Act, but it also must become a part of thy | 
law. nl 
You know that the depletion factor Pros 
vided in the Internal Revenue Code for more | 
than a quarter of a century has been 
attack for many years, and will be unde — 
attack again next year. Every effort show 
be made to nullify this attack, and, if the 
truth is adequately presented and fairly oop. 
sidered, the attack will be repelled. 

Much credit is due to those in this in 
who have looked for and found additional oj — 
reserves outside the boundaries of our coup. 
try, and have made them available to j 
any need for crude oil in our country which 
cannot be met by our domestic production, 
It is necessary that access to this f 
production be kept and preserved. It is just 
as necessary that an environment be provideg 
and maintained in which our domestic pro. 
ducers can continue to prosper and mee — 
their huge responsibilities by helping t 
guarantee an adequacy of oil for our 
A way must be found, and by men of good 
will shall be found, to achieve both of theg 
necessary objectives. 

Ours is a Government of, for, and by the 
people, and that means all of the people— 
farmers, workers, small-business people, big 
business, oil business, professional people, 
and men and women in every phase of ou 
great American industrial economy. 

The right of petition to your Congress js 
guaranteed to you by the Constitution, the 
same as it is to all other groups in America, 
You owe it, not only to your Representatives 
in Congress, but to yourselves to see to it 
that adequate information is always avail- 
able to them. Thus only, caf you hope to 
receive equal and just treatment from the | 
Government in which you have such a great 
interest, and toward the expenses of whith 
you make such substantial contributions in 
the form of taxes. 

I know some of you say you will have no 
part of politics. Let me remind you that 
you can make it your business to keep out of 
politics if you choose, but nothing you ¢an 
do will ever keep politics out of your busines, 

Therefore, if you do not see to it that your 
representatives are informed about the needs 
and equities of your business, who do you 
think will do this for you? There are too 
many well-intentioned but uninformed peo- 
ple in Washington, including some in the 
Congress, who have long made a 
boy of the oil industry. This is injurious 
both to you and to our country. Your con- 
tinued patient and intelligent effort will en- 
lighten them and serve you well. 

As a Senator from Oklahoma, I have been 
aware that agriculture is Oklahonta’s greatest 
industry. As such it is entitled to full << { 
and justice before the law. I am 
awere that the oil and gas business is 
homa’s second largest industry, and is ji 
as much entitled to the same kind of 
and justice before the law as is O. 
great agricultural industry. 

I remember that it was my oriviiile 
speak to you at your meeting here 8 yeals. 
ago. 

Many elements of our environment are the 


same today as then, but there are also 
differences, and upon a proper un ( 
ing and evaluation of those diffe 
pends the future, not only of your ia 
but also of your country, and of the 
world. 

Here are just a few of those differenc® — 
The daily average domestic production # 
crude oil for that year, 1949, was 5 
barrels. For 1957, it-is 17,268,900 & 
Daily average import of crude and 


- products in 1949 was 645,400 barrels; in 


their average is 1,541,800 barrels. 
In 1949, the United States Treasury 
Tals cha t-yeot ccnuneatng cs 0 0 
bills and 1-year certificates, and ie 
than 1% percent on notes. Sor! 
beniis Gore. selling, at &. pecaiunt | 
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ies, while Russia produced only 32,- 
universproximately 2.2 percent. Today the 
Government is paying 3.57 percent on 90-day 
pills and 4 percent on 1-year certificates and 

otes. Our long-term bonds are now selling 
es about 14 percent below par, or on @ basis 

ercent. 
toyed 1949, we spent $13 billion on na- 
tional defense; in fiscal 1957, we spent in ex- 
cess of $43 pillion on national defense. 

Since 1950, the rate of industrial growth in 
Russia has been just about double that of 
our own. The most significant fact in this 
connection is that during the past 2 years, 
while their rate of increase has continued un- 
abated, our level of industrial production has 
been practically at a standstill. 

In 1949, the combined military strength of 
the. United States was greater than that of 
any other nation on the earth; today, we have 
peen reduced to second place as a military 

wer in the world. 

In 1949, the United States was the undis- 

uted leader of the world in scientific knowl- 
edge, indutsrial production, position, and 
prestige. The last few weeks have demon- 
strated that in some of the most important 
and vital fields of scientific knowledge and 
progress, we are no better than a poor second 

ay. 

Whe Ontober 4, the Russians launched Sput- 
nik No. 1, a satellite weighing 184 pounds, 
which has now traveled around the world 
nearly a thousand times at 18,000 miles per 
hour in an orbit as far out as 560 miles. 

On November 3, the Russians launched 
Sputnik No. 2, a satellite weighing more than 
half a ton, which is now traveling around 
the world in an orbit ranging as far out as 
a thousand miles from the surface of the 
earth. And what have we, who call ourselves 
the greatest nation in the history of the 
world, done in this field thus far? We are 
still talking about getting to launch a satel- 
lite that weighs 6 pounds. 

The free world has been shocked by these 
developments. The American people and 
our Defense Department have been rocked 
back on their heels. We have been caught 
short in the cold war in which we have been 
engaged now for more than a decade. 

The rockets which launched these satel- 
lites had to be far more powerful than any 
that we have designed, or yet seriously 
worked on. 

Thus, it is perfectly clear that Russia is 
far ahead in the development and produc- 
tion of the intercontinental ballistic missile, 
the most decisive weapon yet conceived by 
the mind of man. 

Yet, a more tragic fact is that they are 
getting further ahead of us in this regard 
daily. It has been authoritatively stated 
that if the Russians were to stop now in 
both the improvement and production of 
their intercontinental ballistic missiles, it 
would take us, at our present rate of develop- 
ment, 2 years to get to where they are now. 

Unless we move vigorously and rapidly to 
Close that gap, achieve equality, and reestab- 
lish our superiority, the whole future history 
of our country will accordingly be deter- 
mined, not by us, but for us. 

This set of facts has shattered the concept 
which others have had as to our position of 
superiority in the field of scientific 
and achievement. It also shocks us into a 
sober realization that we would be kidding 
Ourselves if we do not immediately recognize 
that we are today face to face with the 
oe situation in our history. 

attitude 
si oe complacency at this time 
n to national suicide. We 
the like an ostrich, stick our head in 
par to hide from the truth, with our 

t fathers flapping in the breeze. 
the Prasatence Randall, Special Assistant to 
tecently as sone foreign affairs), is quoted 
House, thiy nv b8 Teleased from the White 
silly ba statement: “Sputnik No. i is a 

uble.” He further said he was grati- 
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000. But im 1956, we graduated only 26,000, 
while Russia’s output rose to 71,000. In 
fied the Russians had beaten the United 
States in the Iaunching. 

And, on October 8, our then Secretary.of 
Defense, Charles Wilson, called it “a nice 
scientific trick.” -He further said: “I would 
not say this country is doing all it could (in 
the satellite and missile fields), but it would 
be pretty unpopular to increase taxes.” 

Just recently, Secretary of State Dulles 
made the understatement of the year. In 
reference to the Russian satellites he said, 
“It looks as though in some respects they are 
somewhat ahead of us.” Then he went on 
to shock reporters with this statement: “I 
don’t think we want to have an unbalanced 
society of the kind that they have.” 

Of course, we don’t want an unbalanced 
economy. Only those of little confidence 
would think we would have to have an un- 
balanced economy to keep pace with Russia 
in any vital field of endeavor. Only a few 
Russians and no Americans believe they can 
outdo us in any necessary effort. 

If that kind of complacency is permitted 
to determine the actions of our Government, 
it means we are playing Russian roulette with 
our national existence. . 

We must face up to the fact that the 
launching of these two satellites by Russia, 
evidencing as they do the superiority she has 
achieved in the field of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, confronts our country with a 
graver danger than the one we faced after 
Pearl Harbor. 

After Pearl Harbor, there was no compla- 
cency, high nor low. There was no official 
facade of unconcern or disdain. Neither was 
there panic. Nor should there be either of 
these today. 

After Pearl Harbor everyone knew we were 
in a shooting war, but we also knew that we 
had what it would take to win. Today, we 
must realize we are in a cold war, now be- 
coming more deadly than the shooting war 
forced upon us at Pearl Harbor, and we must 
have the same response and action, high and 
low. If we do this, we can find great comfort 
in the certain knowledge that we still have 
what it takes to win. 

After Pearl Harbor, we knew that we had 
weapons which were as good as those of the 
enemy, that we were capable of producing 
better weapons than the enemy, and that we 
had only to develop the facilities with which 
to produce them. 

Today, we are confronted by an enemy 
with superior weapons which we do not have 
and which we do not yet know how to 
produce, 

During and since World War II, we have 
demonstrated that the ability to build the 
greatest military power in the world de- 
pended upon research, yet we have now per- 
mitted a godless nation, and one that was far 
behind us in the field of scientific ability, 
progress, and research to go around us and 
ahead of us in the development of the deci- 
sive intercontinental ballistic missile. 

When we met here in 1949, we had more 
scientists, and we trained more scientists 
than Russia. Today, she is graduating from 
2 to 3 times as many each year as we. We 
have watched Russia develop a program 
whereby their youth have had every en- 
couragement to become scientists. We have 
provided neither adequate encouragement, 
nor incentive, nor proper reward to our own 
youth to do so. 

We have also failed to encourage or re- 
ward adequately our teachers. In Russia, the 
profession of teaching is most highly honored 
and paid. The professor is respected by all 
and paid accordingly. Over there they often 
receive many times as much pay as the 
plumber. Over here they rarely are paid as 


According to the United States Office of 
Education, in 1950, the United States grad- 
uated 53,000 engineers from our colleges and 
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other words, Russia is now training over 
twice as many engineers as they did 7 
short years ago, and we are producing less 
than half as many as we did at that time. 

Your great industry has proven the value 
of scientists and engineers. You have learned 
the value both of quantity and of quality, 
and certainly the only thing more important 
than numbers is the quality and individual 
ability of those making up the numbers. 

In the fourth century, the Roman Em- 
peror, Constantine, The Great, wrote: “We 
need as many engineers as possible. As there 
is a lack of them, invite to this study, per- 
sons of about 18 years, who have already 
studied the necessary sciences. Relieve the 
parents of taxes and grant the scholars suf- 
ficient means.” That advice was not heeded, 
and the Roman Empire fell. 

The brutal but smart Russian dictators 
have heeded it and vastly expanded it. There- 
by, they have surged ahead of us in the 
scientific fields in which they have chosen 
to make their greatest effort and threaten 
us in others. We whe claim to be the world’s 
most modern and most civilized nation have 
permitted barbarians to utilize the wisdom of 
antiquity, to maneuver a nation of peasants 
into a position of technological superior- 
ity. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago, Jesus of Nazareth 
said, “And ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make ye free.” 

As never before, we must know the truth, 
and we must face up to it if we would con- 
tinue to be free. 

Now the President spoke to the American 
people last Thursday night to reassure us 
and give us the picture of our position in 
the field of guided missiles and satellites. 
He gave us many previously published facts, 
and some facts concerning our military 
strength which had theretofore been treated 
as top secrets. We were, of course, happy 
to get this information. 

However, it was far from reassuring to me 
when he said that the Russians “quite likely” 
are ahead of us in some missiles and “special 
areas,” and that it is entirely possible that 
“we may fall behind on an overall basis in 
the years to come.” 

I was also disappointed after he made these 
admissions to hear him say that he could 
meet this crisis merely by the appointment 
of another presidential assistant, even though 
he named one of the ablest scientists in 
America. 

He already has half a dozen scientific agen- 
cies to advise him. They include the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Science, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Organization 
of the Government with a division of scien- 
tific research, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Science, as well as the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

In addition to these, there are approxi- 
mately 60 different Government sponsored 
agencies and committees or other groups 
carrying on some types of scientific activ- 
ities. It is fine to add the illustrious Dr. 
Killian to his group of scientific advisors, but 
what he must do is to mobilize, and cen- 
tralize, and utilize the brainpower and man- 
power he now has subject to his direct con- 
trol. He must smash the walls of secrecy 
between the different branches of the mili- 
tary services now going their separate ways 
in search of a common goal. He must realize 
that even the different branches of the De- 
fense Department must “hang together” or 
that we all, will “hang separately.” 

I was sorry that he didn’t even mention 
any United States earth satellite program. 
The American people are entitled to know 
what our plans are in this respect. 

He said, "What the world needs today even 
more than a giant leap into outer space is a 
giant step toward ce.” We all need and 
want that, but, unfortunately, we are living 
in the same world with Russia and they 
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have already made a giant leap into space. 
Before we can hope to take the first step 
toward a just and abiding peace, we, too, 
must prove to the world that we, also, can 
leap into outer space—and do it mighty 
soon. 

Somber as are the facts with which we are 
confronted today, we know that America has 
the strength, the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual resources, and the ability, to regain the 
ground we have lost. But we must ask our- 
selves two questions: 

1. Can a free people continue to meet the 
challenge of powerful dictatorships which are 
determined to conquer the world? 

2. Do we have the fortitude to pay the 
price to guarantee our continued security, 
even if it takes “blood and sweat and tears” 
for years to come? 

The answer is “Yes”—it comes like rolling 
thunder from 173 million Americans. We are 
determined to reestablish our position of 
equality, and superiority, in military strength 
and power to any nation, or group of na- 
tions in the world. 

To achieve these aims we can do no less 
than did.the embattled founders of this 
Republic, who in their great Declaration of 
Independence declared: “And for the sup- 
port of this declaration with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Under God, we of this generation must 
renew that pledge today; we must unite as 
we have never united before, not only with 
each other, but with our allies. We must 
bring about the full mobilization of our 
abundant spirtual, mental, and physical re- 
sources 

The President of the United States, great 
patriot that he is, must call upon the Na- 
tion for its greatest effort. The people are 
crying for bold and courageous leadership. 
He must provide it. He must order full 
steam ahead for a united and mobilized 
nation. He must outline our objectives and 
give us a safe timetable for their achieve- 
ment. 

He must use the full power of his office 
to smash the barriers of inertia and com~ 
placency. 

The people want him to, and expect him 
to do this, and, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, they will support him wholeheartedly 
in such an undertaking. 

It is apparent that there have been faults 
and mistakes by those in high places, but 
we cannot win the future by rehashing past 
errors. The great Churchill once said, “If 
we open a quarrel between the past and the 
present,.we shall find that we have lost the 
future.” 

Under God we must develop and maintain 
an undying resolve that we will prove worthy 
of our free way of life by sustained, and 
continuing, all-out effort to do this job no 
matter what it may cost. 

We cannot afford and we will not do less 
than our best until this job is done. 





Analysis of What Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include a summary pertaining to wheat 
acreage allotments. This summary re- 
fers to some wheat figures that were 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Au- 
gust 28, 1957, by Representative Topsy 
Morris, of Oklahoma: 
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United States by wheat States: Percent of State total number of counties and 
State total wheat acreage allotments accounting for approximately 50 percent of total 
value of wheat produced in each State and related data, 1956 : 
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percent of 


Total 


counties Percent of | value of | Percent of 

Total accounting | Percent of | State total wheat total value | Range ip 

number of | for approx-| total num-| wheat al- | produced | of wheat average 

State wheat imately, 50 ber of lotments | in selected | in State, value per 

counties recent of } counties | in selected | counties produced allotment 

tate total | in State counties | (thousands in selected | (dollars) 

wheat of dollars) | counties 
production 
en ee 
RR ons once eee 71 12 16.3 .0 2, 629 50.6 

California. --..--- nnokewe 56 9 16.1 4 8, 708 52.8 Cee 
IUD iis odin ceaences 53 7 13.2 5 17, 804 49.7 | 3, 167- 8,725 
DINING. 6 cinvsaciowens -- 3 2 66.7 .2 1, 570 81.7 948- 1,375 
a ont ecnecell 144 50 34.7 .5 2, 586 53.1 304- 2 664 
en pre tale) 43 15 34.8 .0 39, 712 57.6 | 3,080- 9.39 
Rh = nina dnceaiemnl 102 23 22. 5 6 60, 358 52.0 | - 1,258- 17% 
OR i acide ge sae 92 31 33.7 4 34, 476 49.7 T31- 1,465 
ERE =. 99 16 6.0 .3 2, 004 46.7 612- 6,00 
Kansas.._.._.- 105 35 30.0 2 142, 794 49.8] 3,182- 6, 638 
Kentucky -_.- 104 20 19.2 .3 5, 490 50.0 572- 1,34 
Maryland_-____- 23 7 30.4 1 4, 693 50.9 807~ 1,49 
Michigan ----__- aa 82 16 19.5 4 31, 402 50. 2 622- 
PER. oot osne 85 3 3.5 .9 17, 295 47.8 | 2,337- 41% 
IES og. ake ks one 114 32 28. 1 . 0 48, 912 50.4 979- 2,18 
PR 55 nos 3 ose ei 56 7 2.5 9 &2, 830 50.4 | 3, 865-17, 397 
Wier sc ks 93 18 .3 .2 63, 808 50.6 | 2, 448-14 37 
Now sareey . . 2... 2--.c. 20 5 .0 31.5 1, 568 50.7 943~ 2,050 
New Mexico. -.....----- 29 3 .3 4 1, 011 43.3) 1,164 2519 
New York Sea eeee 57 x .0 32.9 9, 786 50.9 700- 1,48 
North Carolina._— .....- 100 48 .0 .5 9, 181 50.9 298- 1,318 
North Dakota__......--. 53 15 3 34.9 120, 671 49.2 | 4,270- 845 
SS i Sisk acs ileal 88 24 .3 33.1 39, 776 50.1 650- 1, 050 
NG. 8 nt 76 ll =] 30. 2 64, 812 48.2 | 2,432- 950 
ST ee et 30 3 .0 89.7 24, 936 48.7 | 18, 224-24 O55 
Pennsylvania. -........- 67 18 .9 36.9 15, 997 52.7 431- 649 
South Carolina__.._...-- 45 17 .8 36.4 3, 893 49.6 170- & 
South Dakota:..._..---- 67 19 4 28.1 16, 785 50.0 948- 7,276 
Tenmeesee..........-...... 94 25 5. 6 32. 2 4, 7 51.3 322- 5 500 
a RES | 171 14 .2 21.5 26, 108 50.7 | 1,845 = 
WOR Si kehchnnksn ce temcee 29 3 . 3 24.4 6, 922 53.4] 1574-32 
SS eee 99 35 3 35. 2 7,174 49.6 254- 1, 264 
II occ cisnccmeties 36 4 si 26. 7 59, 657 51.2 | 14, 034-20, 909 
West Virginia._........- 53 14 .4 31.8 920 49.3 273- 1,980 
Weenie... 2k bc esas 71 14 9.7 26. 2 1, 333 48.1 20- wT 
Wyoming. ....-:....... 23 2 7 21.4 5, 478 56.8 | 4,865-67 





Government Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD an editorial 
appearing in the Manchester Union- 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., of January 
16, 1958. 

The editorial is entitled ‘Financing 
Our Own Defeat,” and it speaks elo- 
quently to that point. It recalls to my - 
mind Lenin’s famous statement that 
Russia would not have to go to war with 
us in an effort to achieve world domina- 
tion if she could cause us to spend our- 
selves into defeat. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

FINANCING Our Own DeEFeatT 

To our knowledge Senator StyLes Bripces 
has been one of the first to point out some 
obvious facts about President Eisenhower’s 
whopping $73.9 billion budget—namely, that 
it can and must be cut. While agreeing that 
military expenditures are vital to our secu- 
rity, Brinces pointed out that “we must not= 
neglect our general economic health. * * * 
We must think in terms of a long-haul 
effort.” 

We heartily approve of Senator Brimces’ 
opposition to unnecessary frills and we 
feel that most foreign economic aid is one . 








of those frills which Brrpces and other law- 
makers should either drastically reduce or 
eliminate. 


A very excellent address on the foreign-aid 
issue by William McGrath, former United 
States representative to the International 
Labor Organization, was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for January 8 by Repre- 
sentative Gorpon H. ScHerer, of Ohio. Ina 
talk before the Cincinnati Club McGrath 
attacked the fallacious reasoning behind two 
constantly expressed reasons for continu- 
ing foreign economic aid—that it has served 
to contain communism and has strengthened 
the economy of the receiving nations, 

As this newspaper has pointed out many - 
times, nationalization is a basic concept of 
both socialism and communism. Foreign 
aid, McGrath agrees, has not only caused 
nationalization to gain ground but has at 
tually accelerated the trend. The reason for 
this, as expressed so ably by Mr. McGrath, s 
basic to your understanding of what this 
problem is all about: 

“When we give money to a country for 
economic aid, we don’t give it to the people, 
we don’t give it to the businessmen; we 
it to the government, and the ernme 
can then use it to start government-owned 
enterprises. As a matter of fact, in many 
cases, we deliberately encourage governme 
to go into industrial operations, with & 
gram similar ‘to the Russian 5-year { 
& condition of receiving aid from the 
States.” n 

History conclusively proves that gov 
ment ownership weakens the economy 
nation by discouraging private en : 
thereby retarding its potential 
As McGrath points out: 

“No nation in the history of the wo 
had so much private enterprise as the | 
States of America. No nation.in the 
of the world has had such high 


living.” 
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To that we would like to add that no other 
nation, while itself enjoying the benefits of 
private enterprise, has done so much to de- 
liberately encourage government ownership 
in other nations of the world under the pre- 
tense of helping those nations. 





Unemployment’s Climb Is Rapid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS" 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Unemployment’s Climb Is 
Rapid,” published in Business Week for 
January 18, 1958. It will be noted from 
this article that unemployment has now 
reached the figure of 4 million, and that 
since the middle of December, when, 
according to the Census Bureau, about 
3.4 million were out of work, another 
three-quarters of a million workers have 
lost their jobs. 

It should also be noted that Business 
Week is and has been closely tied to the 
Republican Party, and that its editor 
and publisher is Mr. Elliott V. Bell, one 
of the prized proteges of the Honorable 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Iam waiting to see if the Republican 
leaders denounce Mr. Bell as a prophet 
of gloom and doom. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT’s CLIMB Is RAPID 

Unemployment is now past the 4-million 
mark. 

That’s the conclusion you can draw from a 
survey of employment conditions in mejor 
labor markets made by Business Week re- 
porters across the Nation this week. 

They found widespread layoffs and short- 
ened workweeks in almost every section of 
the country. This is carrying new unem- 
ployment this month far beyond the seasonal 
cutbacks in outdoor work and holiday jobs 
that are usual in January. 

There were 3.4-million workers officially 
counted as unemployed a month ago accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau’s labor force report 
Teleased this week. Since then, Business 
Week’s survey indicates, another three-quar- 
ter million workers have become jobless. 

; WHAT'S CAUSING IT 
The latest jump in unemployment is big, 
read, and deep, and many plant execu- 
a eraent — and union lead- 
surprised a 
rte of ie x t the rapidly mounting 
she current spread of unempl ent is 
oe ot saves tuseabet os 
era ning caused declin: 
Orders and inven tory. anne. i 

Earlier than usual, and more drastic, cur- 
' nts in seasonal work. 

; Holiday inventory shutdowns extended far 


normal, with many plants closin 
down 2 or more weeks. , . 


: consumer buying, as in autos and 
Men's apparel—resulting in production cuts. 


WHERE [T HITS 
sure, ma!n brunt of the increase in layoffs 1s 
being felt by the steel industry and the 
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metal trades. And with auto production 
being cut back this month, further layoffs 
are beginning to show up among auto sup- 
pliers. Thus, machinery workers are among 
the hardest hit in every industrial center, and 
many small machine shops have been laying 
off workers with several years’ seniority. 

But now unemployment is spreading to 
even the so-called growth industries. In 
Texas, for example, several oil refineries, and 
a petrochemical plant have furloughed work- 
ers. 

The worsening job market is affecting re- 
tail clerks and temporary’ workers as well. 
For the first time in years office executives 
in New York City are being canvassed by 
agencies supplying temporary help. 

LITTLE EFFECT 


So far, the administration’s initial meas- 
ures to stem the current employment de- 
cline with easier money and faster contract 
placement have had little noticeable effect. 
In fact, newly laid-off Federal workers are 
adding to the unemployment ranks in some 
areas. 

“I haven’t heard of any defense contracts 
in our shops,” says on New York official of 
the machinists’ union. “All I’ve heard about 
are cancellations.” 

In Long Island, a new order for the F-105 
has enabled Republic Aviation Corp. to re- 
hire only 700 high-seniority workers of the 
7,500 workers laid off during the last year. 
At Curtiss-Wright’s Wright Aeronautical Di- 
vision plant in Wood-Ridge, N. J., local union 
leaders last week took their employment 
problems to Defense Secretary McElroy in 
Washington, claiming that more than half 
of a midsummer work force of 14,000 had 
already been laid off. 


STATE TROUBLES 


The severity of the jump in unemploy- 
ment is mirrored in the latest figures for 
unemployment compensation. These show 
that the big industrial States have been 
hardest hit by employment cutbacks since 
mid-December. 

For the week ending January 4, insured 
unemployment in such important manufac- 
turing centers as Connecticut, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan increased more than 
90 percent over the same period a year ago. 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana, and Wisconsin are 
among the States reporting increases of 
more than 50 percent. Only South Dakota 
and Nebraska—both predominantly agricul= 
tural—reported small decreases. 


INDUSTRY REPORTS 


Here’s how the employment picture shapes 
up in some strategic industries: 


AUTOS 


The Big Three auto makers—General Mo- 
tors, Ford, and Chrysler—have each an- 
nounced layoffs of 5,000 or more, with many 
other auto workers on shortened work sched- 
ules. Union sources estimate that more than 
10,000. other Detroit area workers will be 
laid off as a result of further cutbacks an- 
nounced by Chrysler Corp. Ford has an- 
nounced termination of operations next 
month at its Buffalo, N. Y., assembly plant, 
which now employs 1,260 workers, and a lay- 
off of 1,300 production workers at its as- 
sembly plant in Louisville, Ky., on Febru- 
ary 1. 

Big and small auto suppliers throughout 
the Great Lakes region are being forced to 
lay off workers, 

AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Layoffs continue to rise—though at a slack- 
ened pace—in the Los Angeles area and other 
aircraft centers, as airplane contacts are 
completed. Hiring for missile work is mainly 
for technical personnel so far. Initial hir- 
ing ‘for Chrysler’s new %52-million missile 
contract numbers only in the hundreds. 
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STEEL 


More steel mills have furloughed 10 percent 
or more of their production workers, with 
many more on 4-day weeks. David J. McDon- 
ald, United Steel Workers president, claims 
more than 125,000members are currently job- 
less and another 200,000 are on shortened 
weeks, though not all those affected are in 
the steel industry. 


FARM AND CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Heaviest layoffs have been at Caterpillar 
Tractor’s Peoria plants, where the 18,000 
workers remaining out of an earier 27,000 
are on 4-day weeks. International Harvester 
reports slightly higher employment; Allis- 
Chalmers is placing some workers on 1-week 
furloughs. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Employment cutbacks are reported by sev- 
eral manufacturers of transformers, switch- 
gear, and other electrical equipment as a 
result of a fall off inorders. Even electronics 
workers have been laid off in Chicago, San 
Francisco, and some other areas. 


APPAREL 


Employment in women’s clothing field has 
held up fairly well, but layoffs and furloughs 
have been common in men’s clothing. 

NONELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Layoffs have been widespread in most 
metalworking centers. Smaller contract 
shops are being hit especially hard. Many 
machine tool plants are continuing to lay 
off workers as backlogs disappear; only a few 
companies have enough orders to keep all 
workers on the job. 


RUBBER 


Tire makers in Akron report no major lay- 
offs, but U. S. Rubber’s Detroit plant has an- 
nounced a reduction of 1,300 workers. 





Wisconsin’s Outstanding Record of Tree 
Planting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last year 
our Nation established a record of which 
we should all be proud. During 1957, 
more than one billion trees were planted 
in our country as part of a great contin- 
uing program of reforestation. This 
exceeds the 1956 record by more than 
200 million trees. This program is car- 
ried out. through cooperative efforts of 
Federal and State Governments and pri- 
vate industry—particularly the paper, 
lumber, and power industries who are 
the biggest users of our forests. 

This record of tree planting is but one 
facet of the overall program of conserva- 
tion and education on forest utilization 
now conducted in this country. I am 
proud of the part my own State of 
Wisconsin is playing in this gigantic job 
of rebuilding our forests. 

Last year, more than 39 million trees 
were added to the forests of Wisconsin. 
Of the 1,170,000 acres planted in trees 
during 1957, more than 39,000 were in 
Wisconsin—11,000 acres more than in 
1956. ' 
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I send to the desk now a statement 
which I have prepared, elaborating on 
this subject, and an interesting article 
on the same’ subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
BACKGROUND 


Through apathy, waste, and ignorance of 
proper procedures, the once great forests of 
our country were until fairly recently threat- 
ened with large-scale destruction. 

As demands for more and more lumber, 
paper, and other wood products increased, 
the source of supply—trees—diminished at 
an alarming rate. Only in the past two 
decades have constructive, scientific programs 
of reforestation of any magnitude been put 
into effect. 

An excellent example of such programs 
is to be found in Wisconsin. The original 
forests of my State ranged over 30 million 
acres. They were said to contain over 200 
billion board-feet of timber. In 1899 the 
sawmills of Wisconsin led the world in lum- 
ber production. 

However, by 1930, less than 40 years later, 
the annual production was less than one- 
tenth of that in 1899. Fires, and other de- 
structive forces, coupled with wasteful prac- 
tices, had virtually wiped out the great 
forests of the northern part of the State. 
The outlook for continuation of this vital 
resource was grim. This was a time for 
action. 

Now let us contrast the previous situation 
with the current excellent condition of our 
forests. 

I quote now from an editorial by John 
Beale, Wisconsin State forester, in a recent 
issue of the Northeastern Logger, a magazine 
devoted to the timber industry: 


WISCONSIN PROGRESS 


“The people of the State of Wisconsin 
have a peculiar ability to see things eye to 
eye in an uphill pull. In no other area of 
public affairs has this been more apparent 
than in forestry matters. Fires were con- 
trolled, zoning ordinances passed, and a for- 
est tax law enacted. * * * Sound forest 
management practices rapidly took hold— 
1.4 million acres of national forests—over 2 
million acres of county forests—over one- 
third million acres of State forests—over 
three-fourths million acres of certified in- 
dustrial forests—an active farm forestry pro- 
gram. As management practices improved, 
the need for an accurate up-to-date evalu- 
ation of the forest resources of the State 
became apparent. 

“The Wisconsin Forestry Advisory Com- 
mittee, a citizen-industry group, advisory 
to the conservation commission, recom- 
mended that the State undertake a compre- 
hensive forest inventory of 32 northern and 
central counties. Joint industry-county- 
State-Federal conferences produced a work- 
able arrangement. The survey was financed 
jointly by the State, the counties concerned, 
and the forest industries. The conservation 
department conducted the survey and the 
United States Forest Service cooperated on 
national-forest lands and provided technical 
assistance through the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. This survey is nearly 
complete and plans have been made to in- 
ventory the balance of the State. 

“Problems in forest soils, insects, tree dis- 
eases, and genetics brought forth a coopera- 
tive research arrangement between the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the conservation 
commission. The need for improved forest 
insect control brought together the thinking 
of industrial groups, the conservation com- 
mission, the State Department of Agricul- 
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ture, the United States Forest Service, and 
the University of Wisconsin. Result—the 
Wisconsin Forest Pest Control Act of 1955. 

“Down through the years, however, a spe- 
cial kind of cooperation has marked the 
progress of Wisconsin forestry. The con- 
servation commission has _ consistently 
sought the opinions of interested groups in 
its approach to forestry problems and the 
response has always been immediate and 
constructive. 

“Through a spirit of mutual self-help, 
Wisconsin is rapidly producing well-managed 
new forests and stable, progressive forest 
industries.” 

PAPER INDUSTRY'S ROLE 


When speaking of forest products, we 
naturally think of lumber. However, few of 
us stop to realize that the United States 
is virtually a paper-borne Nation. 

Almost everything we do involves the use 
of some paper product. Every day we are 
discovering new uses for paper. To its great 
credit, the wideawake paper industry main- 
tains extensive laboratories for research and 
development for paper products. Each new 
product means that more trees will be 
needed. 

Is private initiative proving adequate to 
its public as well as private responsibilities? 

Let us have the facts speak for themselves: 

In 1957, 86 percent of the new trees planted 
in our country were planted on private 
lands—those owned by paper, lumber, power, 
and other industries which use trees as a raw 
material. Only 14 percent of the new plant- 
ings in 1957 were on public-held lands, 
Twenty years ago only 26 percent of the trees 
planted were on privately-held land, while 
74 percent were on public land. 

In Wisconsin, a spectacular increase in 
private land planting was achieved in 1957. 
Eleven thousand more acres of trees were 
planted on private lands in 1957 than 1956. 

These figures speak eloquently for the in- 
dustries which use our forests. The pulp 
and paper industry, the lumber industry, the 
power companies, and other forest users now 
realize that good forestry is good business. 
It benefits not only their own industries, but 
the community and Nation as a whole. 


STATE NURSERIES 


Another example of Government and in- 
dustry cooperation in the program of re- 
forestation is to be found in the program of 
State nurseries, financed jointly by the Fed- 
eral Government, the various State govern- 
ments, and by the private tree planters of 
the States who purchase their raw stock 
from the nurseries. 

The State nursery program has been sin- 
gularly successful in Wisconsin. In 1957, 31 
million trees were produced by these State- 
operated nurseries in my State. In Wis- 
consin the private tree planters carry the 
largest share of the expense of maintaining 
this program. 


TREES FOR TOMORROW 


Further interest in the reforestation pro- 
gram was generated in 1944 when 13 far- 
sighted paper mills and 5 power companies, 
representing the bulk of the paper and 
power-producing capacity of Wisconsin, 
joined in sponsoring a program called trees 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. Folke Becker, president of the Rhine- 
lander Paper Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., and 
president of the trees-for-tomorrow program, 
recently outlined the program’s objectives: 

“(1) The distribution of 500,000 free trees 
each year; 

“(2) the machine planting of another mil- 
lion trees for landowners who buy their 
planting stock from the State; 

“(3) the preparation of forest-manage- 
ment plans for 20,000 to 25,000 acres of prie 
vately owned woodlands; ee 

“(4) the operation of the trees-for-tomor- 
row camp 8 months of the year during 








which 3,500 people study resource manage 
ment; and Bia 
“(5) acontinuing program of research.” 
This broad-visioned program has been of 
great service to Wisconsin in rebuilding 
forests and in educating the public on ¢op. 
servation. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


The State of Wisconsin rightly takes 
in the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service which ig jp. 
cated in Madison. 

Through the past 48 years this Laboratory, 
which I have been pleased to discuss on 
many occasions on the floor of the 
has had as its objectives: to aid in p . 
and enhancing the value and utility of for. 
est products; to eliminate waste and reduce 
costs in logging, in manufacture, and in the 
use of wood products; to increase the gery. 
iceability of forest products to the consumer; 
and develop new and useful products from 
wood. 

The basic product of this Laboratory jg 
practical and useful information which wij] 
enable the grower, harvester, manufacturer, 
and user of wood products to grow, harvest, 
manufacture, and use wood more profi 
and satisfactorily. It is estimated by the 
Forest Service that as much as $70 of savings 
to industry and consumers is realized from 
every research dollar currently spent at this 
laboratory. 


THE JOB YET TO BE DONE 


We cannot definitely measure the size of 
the job which is yet to be done, and the rate 
of progress toward the achievement of total 
needed acreage. Not all of the acres planted 
will develop into a stand of timber. Neither 
does the area in need of planting remain 
constant, because logging, fire, disease, and 
changing land values all add to—or subtract 
from the plantable areas. In addition, the 
demand is, of course, variable, especially 
with our growing population. 

However, we are making significant prog- 
ress, as indicated by the 1957 figures. I am 
Pleased to say that Wisconsin realistically 
recognizes the fact that there is still need 
for improvement. It is estimated that 50 
million trees will be produced in the State 
nurseries next year, an increase of 19. million 
over last year’s record, 

One particular phase of the program which 
is adding to our understanding and thought- 
ful utilization of forests is that which has 
recently been undertaken by the Milwaukee 
city school system, the Milwaukee County 
public schools, and the Waukesha County 
schools. The following heartwarming at- 
ticle from the January 4, 1958, edition of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Fafmer 
tells of the great interest generated by this 
“public-school program, 

[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 

Farmer of January 4, 1958] 


Kips LEARN A LOT BY PLANTING TREES: 


“It gives youngsters a feel of the land” 
That’s the way Max von Dahlen, district 
forester for the Kettle Moraine State Park, 
sums up the school forest program. 

There are several school forests 
through the park. The Milwaukee sci 
system, the Milwaukee County public schools, 
and the Waukesha County schools all hav 
their own forest plots in the park where 
grade and high school youngsters hav 
planted pine seedlings. 

“The school forests lie on the steepe — 
slopes where it is difficult or impossible ® 
use tree-planting machines,” explains v0 ~ 


Dahien. 
¥ EACH SCHOOL HAS DAY : 
* ‘we schedule a day for each school. 
gives the students an tn the conser 






that they have a part in the 
program.. But more important, it gives - 
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a new appreciation of-the value of forests to 
ee plantings in the Waukesha County 
school forest were made by the students of 
nearby Palestine Grade School back in 1961. 
“jt’s all part of our overall conservation 
m here at the Palestine School,” says 
Pee Bessie Holsinger, teacher of this small 
rural Waukesha County grade school. % 
“we take up soils in our map project, 
Mrs. Holsinger explains. “By the end of the 
project the students have a good idea of the 
various types of soils and how they can best 


— that, of course, is where the school 
forest comes in. Many soils are ideally suited 
only for growing trees.” 

On tree-planting day the parents are in- 
vited to come along. All take the bus over 
to the school forest where the youngsters 
divide up into groups. They generally plant 
from 1,500 to 2,000 trees in the morning. 

In the afternoon. the foresters take the 
youngsters on a trip through the park area. 

There’s no doubt about it, the school for- 
est has given the children and parénts of 
this community a new appreciation of Wis- 
consin forests. 

“We want our students to feel that they 
are not out there just to scratch and hoe in 
the soil,’ says Robert Wheeler, instructor in 
biology at the Waukesha High School. “We 
want them to get the feeling that they are 
a part of a great reforestation program.” 

The Waukesha High School has its own 
school forest in the State park. 

The tree planting at Waukesha High 
School is preceded by a 6-week training 
course in biology—in water, wild life, soil, 
and forestry conservation. 

Out of 550 to 600 sophomore students, 50 
students are selected according to their in- 
terest in conservation. 

“We planted our first trees in 1939,” says 
Wheeler. “One of the most interesting parts 
of the trip is to go back and look at the first 
plantings made in 1939. The trees are now 
15 to 18 feet tall. 

The Waukesha students make a combina- 
tion excursion out of the trip. The stu- 
dents plant 2,000 to 2,500 trees in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon they split into teams 
for hiking. 

On the trip the foresters and biology in- 
structors point out how to identify some of 
the more important kinds of trees. Here the 
students can graphically see the relationship 
of vegetation and soil—topsoil making in 
action. 

OVER 300 SCHOOL FORESTS 


School forests are not limited to the Kettle 
Moraine State Park. All over Wisconsin 
school pupils are planting trees in their own 
school forests—over 300 of them in all. 

In a few years Wisconsin will have many 
beautiful, productive planted forests—the 
Kettle Moraine State Park alone has planted 
& thousand acres—many of the trees of 
which were planted by school youngsters. 

But more important, the school forest pro- 
gram has planted in the minds of Wisconsin 


young people the great importance of Wis- 
consin woods and forests. 





Five Hundred Million Dollars for CAA 
. 6-Year Program 
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HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA “ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
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the Appendix of the Recorp certain ma- 
terial pertaining to the magnificent new 
CAA Aeronautical Training Center at 
Oklahoma City. One article, an excel- 
lent story by James W. Brady, which ap- 
peared in the December 16, 1957, edition 
of Electronic News, reached me too late 
to be included with the others. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
J2mes W. Brady’s story, $500 Million for 
CAA 6-Year Program, from the Decem- 
ber 16, 1957, edition of Electronic News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

FivE HUNDRED MILLION DoLiaRs For CAA 
6-YEAR PROGRAM SEEN 
(By James W. Brady) 

OKLAHOMA Crry, December 15.—The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration will spend up- 
ward of $500 million for electronics over the 
next 6 years in establishing new air navi- 
gation facilities, CAA told Electronic News 
here last week. 

The figure represents nearly two-thirds of 
the total $810 million expenditure to be 
made for hardware in the 6-year program. 

This information was gleaned during a 3- 
day tour of the spanking new CAA Aeronauti- 
cal Center nearing completion at Will Rogers 
Airport here. 

The $13.5 million center, built by the city 
for CAA, will replace makeshift facilities 
which the Administration has been using 


- since May 1946. CAA will rent the facilities, 


already stoeked with $18 million worth of 
electronic equipment, from the city at an 
annual rate of $750,000. 

Fred M. Lanter, director of the center, said 
the facility has the dual purpose of assem- 
bling, testing, and distributing electronic 
air navigation facilities, and of training and 
retraining qualified CAA personnel. 

The first task consists of receiving from 
hundreds of manufacturers the components 
and subassemblies which make up elec- 
tronic systems, putting them together, test- 
ing them, and then distributing them from 
this one center to the hundreds of sites 
where they will be used through the Nation. 


SIMULATOR DUE 


The 1-million-square-foot center expects 
to get its most expensive nonfiying item 
next August when the Curtiss-Wright Elec- 
tronics division at Carlstadt, N. J., delivers 
the $750,000 Boeing 707 simulator. This 
simulator will reproduce on the ground al- 
most every inflight situation and sensation, 
and will be used to train CAA inspectors 
who will check out flight crews of the new 
jet airliners. 

Ronald W. Pulling, Chief of the Facilities 
Materiel Division, said, “the art of air traffic 
control is moving so fast CAA must be com- 
pletely flexible on new equipment.” CAA 
is already looking beyond VORTAC, the sys- 
tem now being installed, to determine what 
better method of keeping two planes from 
colliding can be developed. 

One complaint by CAA officials here was 
that deliveries of electronics lag behind those 
of steel, cable, and other materials, and so 
slow construction of new facilities. An IBM 
stock control and posting system has been 
established here to speed orders and com- 
pensate for such lags. 

TUBE PURCHASES 

Mr. Pulling said next year CAA will buy 
$2 million worth of electronic tubes. An- 
other CAA official said the center will even- 
tually have eight dual TACAN facilities to 
train .experienced electronic personnel on 
TACAN procedures. Now operating is a 
$130,000 ASR-3, the newest type of airport 


y, January 13, I had inserted ‘in __ radar, with a moving-target indicator which 
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eliminates the clutter of stationary objects 
from the screen. 

Data processing equipment continuously 
checks accuracy of air navigation facilities 
in use throughout the country. Flying lab- 
oratories, packed with avionics and manned 
by pilot-technicians, send along to the center 
azimuth readings taken at various distances 
from the beams. 

Standardization training of CAA inspectors 
at the center includes these electronics 
courses: Aircraft electronics systems; radio 
communications equipment; electronic aids 
to navigation; electronic autopilots and 
systems. 

CAA notes that, “the alternating current 
jet transport electronic systems are par- 
ticularly complex and are receiving special 
attention in our present training program.” 

CAA promises to be ready for the commer- 
cial jet age, and this prairie airport, buzzing 
with electronic data and jammed with new 
equipment, is testing the gear and training 
men to do the job. 





The Relationship Between Power and 
Insecurity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
December 10, 1957, the Most Reverend 
Bernard J. Sheil, D. D., auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago, delivered a moving and elo- 
quent address in my city at the fund 
raising banquet of the University of 
Jerusalem. 

Bishop Sheil is one of the noble spirits 
of our time, and his prophetic address 
is in the spirit of Micah and Isaiah. I 
believe it should be read and pondered 
by every American. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE Most REVEREND BERNaRD J. 
SHEIL, D. D., AUxILIaRY BIsHOP oF CHICAGO 
AT THE FUND RAISING BANQUET OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF JERUSALEM AT THE COVENANT 
CLUB, DECEMBER 10, 1957, CHIcAGco, ILL. 


It was the great Irish poet, Yeats, who 
once wrote: 


“Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
More anarchy is loosed upon the world.” 


These words have a special meaning for us 
today in this age of what may be called anx- 
ious inertia. For, these are days in which 
man is acutely conscious of a strange inner 
conflict between his sense of power and his 
feeling of insecurity. Seeking security, he 
wanders in a wasteland of universal insecu- 
rity, a prey to an anxiety he can neither 
define nor mitigate. Possessed of power un- 
dreamed of in humanity’s past, he, the con- 
temporary heir of all the ages, lives out his 
days in a nightmare of uncertainty. Never 
has human ambivalence found expression in 
such a contradictory equation as, “the 
greater the power, the greater the insecu- 
rity.” 

The Russian satellite is the perfect symbol 
of this inner conflict in man. Hailed as the 
beginning of man's conquest of outer space, 
its appearance lacked the expected note of 
triumph and exulation. And why? Be- 
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cause deep within us is the feeling that the 

atellite is not a herald of a fuller life but 
of death. Its scientific shape does not con- 
ceal that it is the pale rider in the sky, 
banding earth with the circlet of death. Its 
light shines eerily on countless gravestones 
bearing the one inscription, carved in Rus- 
sian, Polish, German and Jewish: Here died 
human freedom. The message that it beams 
across the world is not a call to liberty but 
to slavery, not to truth but to falsehood, not 
to hope but to despair. Pridefully it carries 
within itself Nietzche’s proclamation of the 
death of God, which is also the prophecy of 
the death of man. For all the free world the 
satellite is at once a symbol and a chal- 
lenge. 

It is a symbol because it externalizes in 
dramatic fashion the possible causal link 
between man’s conflicting sense of power 
and insecurity. The scientific and techno- 
logical achievements of modern man have 
hurtled us away from the past with the 
speed of a jet. We stand on the threshold 
of a new age, a new era. The wondrous 
book of creation, page by page, is being re- 
interpreted in a language, symbolic and diffi- 
cult, which testifies to both the unfathom- 
able power of God and the capacity of the 
human mind. Steadily our horizons are be- 
ing forced back. Soon man shall make his 
entry into outer space, a new Adam, come 
to measure out a claim in a virtually new 
universe. 

Nor has this wonderfully creative work of 
man remained only a theory and an abstrac- 
tion. It has not been confined to the lab- 
oratory or the experimental center. It has 
poured out a flood of instruments and tech- 
niques capable of recreating the entire earth. 
And the earth itself awaits patiently, even 
joyously, the touch of man’s fashioning 
hand. For it is his hand which can render 
the barren soil fertile and make the whole 
earth a fit and fruitful place for man to 
work, to dream, to weave his destiny as child 
of God, as citizen of both time and eternity. 

Given the sureness of his knowledge and 
his amazing scientific resources one may ask: 
Why is modern man still the victim of a 
haunting anxiety? The answer, I believe, is 
that man himself is acutely conscious of the 
link that joins his power and his insecurity. 

Modern man is guiltily aware of a deep 
moral failure. Charged with the awesome 
responsibility of making the choice between 
using his power for either constructive or 
destructive purposes, man has made his deci- 
sion. The nuclear weapons are the expres- 
sion of that crucial choice. But the decision 
has proved a boomerang. The very symbol 
of his creative power is now the instrument 
of man’s possible destruction. Thus, we find 
man, poised at the abyss of annihilation, 
holding in his frail hands the very weapon 
which can hurl him into that abyss. 

After much philosophical discussion and 
literary posturing man, the alleged master 
of his destiny, the lord of the world, stands 
in terror before his own creation. No longer 
is there possibility of flight or evasion. 
Stripped of all the comforting support of 
self-excusing, man is faced with another his- 
torical decision. Nothing now intervenes 
between himself and annihilation except his 
own moral sense. But it is precisely this 
moral sense about which man has the deepest 
misgivings. He is no longer sure that it 
will sustain him in this, his hour of truth, 
that it will provide him with the strength 
necessary to choose existence rather than 
destruction. 

This I believe to be an accurate and realis- 
tic picture of the present predicament of 
man. If it be true, I also believe that it has 
a very particular relevancy for America. For, 
it is here that the tension between power 
and moral ity has been progres- 
sively heightened and tautened. One senses 
in the knowledge of our vast tecunological 


achievement the rather nostalgic awareness — 
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of a traditional obligation to use this achieve- 
ment for a moral purpose. And this purpose 
is, and ever remains, to give an example to 
all the world of a social system which would 
best provide for the free development of the 
free person in a free society. 

This is the genesis and meaning of the 
American experiment. For, democracy here 
not only draws inspiration from liberal 
philosophy; it also reflects the biblical doc- 
trine of the dignity of man, of the sacredness 
of the human person. Hence, its insistence 
on personal freedom and integrity; on the 
inalienable right of every person who dwells 
within its borders to seek freely all those 
things which answer his profound human 
aspirations. Any doctrine, any regional or 
personal tenet, any philosophy of a group or 
organization that denies or mutilates this 
basic democratic principle is un-American in 
the fullest sense of that term. Nor do any 
external trappings of legalism, or sentimen- 
tal recalls of a faded feudalism, or emotional 
resurgings of discredited racial theories, hide 
this taint of un-Americanism. 

The image of such a society of free men 
was the ideal and the hope of those who set 
the patterns and laid the foundations of this 
country. They were not fanatical vision- 
aries, obsessed with utopian dreams. They 
were balanced and practical men. In a word, 
they were courageous intellectuals, who 
sensed the significance of America for the 
future of the world, and who grasped the 
meaning of that moment in a nation’s life 
which is surcharged with historical conse- 
quences. The eyes of many, friendly and 
hostile, were upon that early America. 

Today, the eyes of the entire free, and 
thus far uncommitted, world are fixed upon 


America. But the eyes are sharper, more 
knowing, more questioning, even more 
sophisticated. The minds behind the eyes 


are quite capable of penetrating to the 
realities that lie below the surface. They 
are not moved by the pious word that cloaks 
the unjust deed. To them, Little Rock is 
not an unfortunate incident. It is the reve- 
lation of a spiritual failure, and a serious one. 
‘To these minds, no semantic twist can turn 
moral surrenders into patriotic deeds. To 
them, McCarthyism still remains a danger- 
ous’symptom of an irrational fear of rational 
freedom. 

Above all, these people are conscious of the 
fact that the conflict between power and 
moral responsibility which is present in 
America today is of crucial importance. The 
solution which this country finds to the 


modern dilemma will set the course of his-' 


tory for centuries to come. These people are 
not interested in military adventures, nor in 
armanent races endlessly prolonged and 
leading only to destruction. Rather, they are 
looking for moral leadership, for that 
leadership which can be most helpful in 
their quest for a satisfying and humane 
way of life. 

Many of these people are emerging from 
the darkness of centuries-old oppression 
into the disconcerting daylight of freedom. 
They are searching for a political and social 
doctrine which, while preserving the spirit 
of their varied cultures, will best insure and 
fructify this new freedom. Thus far, the 
alternatives presented to them are totali- 
tarianism, as represented by Russia, and de- 
mocracy, as portrayed by America. Behind 
the ever-sharpening struggle for military 
superiority, the peoples of the world see the 
more important conflict of ideologies, the 
continuing debate as to which system can 
more quickly and efficiently provide a bet- 
ter way of life. I may add that the present 
status of the debate allows for no com- 
Placency nor assurance of ultimate success 


means to economic and social betterment, 
are too interested in confusing and endless 
talk about military pacts and alliances. 











own security. ks 
Amidst the conflict and debate, one thing 


- fs certain. There shall be no return to the 


past. These people are determined that the 
future, under whichever system they 

shall bring to them the long deferred oppor. 
tunity for a place in the sun, for a fea. 
sonable share of those good things of life 
which are indispensable to a truly human 
existence. Any doctrine or policy which 
ignores this fact, shall certainly meet with 
failure. : 

It is at this point that the real challenge 
of the symbolic satellite becomes clear. The 
traditional task of America is to help the 
peoples of the world make their h 
decision in favor of man, his dignity, his 
freedom, his rights, his responsible partici. 
pation in government. But America can 
fulfill her historic role only if she eon. 
tinues to create and enlarge her own 
tem. It is one which has been dedicated to 
the common good, in which every political 
institution and social structure shall be g 
fashioned that the benefits of these shall be 
shared by all. : : 

In our response to the challenge of the 
satellite two dangers must be avoided. The 
first is that America, intent on equalling or 
surpassing Russian strength in certain fields, 
would be tempted to suspend or even depart 
from her historical task. The second is that 
America, in an effort to make freedom secure, 
would be tempted to limit or curtail the 
basic rights and freedoms of her people. 
Nothing could better serve the purposes of 
communism than to yield to either or both 
of these temptations. For, one of the more 
subtle strategies of communism is to force 
its opponents to take on its own coloration, 
to adopt its own techniques, or to use its 
own weapons. 

This is a grave hour for America. It ts 
also an opportunity for greatness, even for 
imaginative boldness. It is the moment for 
America to take the lead in turning power 
to peaceful purposes, to rededicate -hersélf 
to the task of helping to make this world 
more fitting dwelling place for man. This is 
not an impractical dream, a utopian vision. 
It is an attainable goal. We have the 
knowledge and the techniques. We could 
have the cooperation of awakened people 
everywhere who sense the dramatic signifi- 
cance of this moment in history, which is 
nothing more nor less than the struggle for 
man. 

A decision, motivated by moral responsi- 
bility, to make power the servant of man and 
his needs couki shift the Soviet challenge to 


_another level, namely, that of concern for 


human betterment. This level, and not that 


._ of military prowess, is.the only one on which 


the debate as to the superiority of the two 
conflicting ideologies and systems can ultl- 
mately be resolved. Military supremacy of 
itself proves nothing. In fact, it is irrele- 
vant to the fundamental issue involved in 
the present struggle between totali 
and freedom. ~ 

Behind the admittedly impressive facade 
of Soviet scientific and technological achieve 
ment, there lies a vast and gloomy Dn 
the human spirit, in which every : 
right, including that to existence, is at the 


burea’ remains slavery, evel 


jucracy. 
when it is euphemistically called discipline — 


and order. There is no doubt that the 
committed peoples of the world have 
impressed by the Communist 
ments: 

One reason for this reaction may be 
the alternative of a free society, in t 
human values, has not been qu 
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This is especially true when there may be 


suspicion that these are judged q 
and necessary solely by the standard of our 
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den persuaders, or the depressing geneality 
of the organization man. It possesses‘an in- 
elusive philosophy of man, based on reason 
and inspired by faith. Its point of departure 
js the dignity of man as image and child of 
God. It is @ dynamic philosophy which 
ns out, beyond merely human horizons, 
into the timeless realm of eternal values. 
Human freedom is the very breath of this 

nilosophy, because fulfillment and freedom 
are the indispensable terms of the human 

uation. This is the reason that western 
culture, during its long historical test of 
trial and error, has always envisioned a free 
society as the only one that can provide man 
with the possibility of fulfillment. This is 
also the reason that totalitarianism, what- 
ever be its form, and even if it attempts to 
clothe itself in pseudo-religious garb, is both 
alien and destructive to our culture. 

If we have failed to create such a so- 
ciety in which all men might have equal op- 
portunity for fulfillment, then the fault lies, 
not in our inherited philosophy. It lies 
within our own hearts, which we have al- 
lowed to become the silenced victims of 
greed, hatred, indifference, selfishness and ar- 

ance. We have given but lipservice to 
the ideal of human opportunity. We have 
failed to translate it for all peoples into the 
tangible and simple terms of food and 
shelter, education, health, participation, even 
the sense of belonging. These things are 
what man, all men, need if they are to ful- 
fill their nature as men. 

Instead we have erected a society in which 
a majority of our fellowmen are forced to 
live out their lives in an atmosphere of 
crippling frustration, of destitution, both 
physical and spiritual, which does violence 
to the free spirit of man. It is an illumi- 
nating commentary, I think, on the sensi- 
bility of our times, that those who advo- 
cate and dedicate themselves to the cause of 
human betterment and solidarity generally 
merit the epithet of do-gooder, bleeding- 
heart, idealist and visionary. My only ob- 
servation would be: that, if this present 
age of conflict and disorder, of alienation 
and despair, be the result of compromise, ex- 
pediency, and the substitution of know-how 
for intellectuality, then the world is badly 
in need of idealists. For, idealists are pri- 
marily concerned with spiritual values, and 
these are indispensable, if man is to live at 
all on a truly human level. 

I repeat: this is an hour of crisis for us 
Americans. Upon our response to the ehal- 
lenge depends our future as a free people. 
But we can only respond if we are fully 
aware of the real nature of the present 
danger. An uniformed America could be an 
impotent America. It is the inescapable ob- 
ligation of our political leadership to speak 
the facts, no matter how harsh or difficult 
of acceptance they may be. The American 
People are looking for truth, not tran- 
quilizers. They know that truth alone can 
furnish the foothold necessary for whatever 
common effort must be made in defense 
of their common heritage and for the cause 
of human freedom in the world. 

It is neither my task nor my desire to 
Specify what this common effort shall re- 
= of Americans. Perhaps, I may be per- 

tted to touch upon one quality that must 
— this effort, and that quality is serious- 


We are no longer mere spectators at a game 
y. jheoretical dialectics, a contest in which, 
io? we showed but little interest. We 

ve been for too long a time much more 
0 with the furnishings of our homes 
thhe with those of our heads. Our attention 

been centered too much on pink Ameri- 


in a battle, if not for survival, at 


; eater survival on our own terms and with- 
: framework of our traditional beliefs. 
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This lack of seriousness has led, I believe, 
to two grave mistakes in our immediate 
past. The first is that we have underesti- 
mated the ability, the intellectual _tough- 
ness, and the passionate dedication of our 
opponents. They possess seriousness to an 
almost inhuman degree. Nothing, no per- 
son, doctrine, nor event, has ever swerved 
them from the path to their announced ob- 
jective. They will use every resource and 
every human potentiality to reach their 
goal. They are strong and confident. For 
us, they are no longer merely:a challenge; 
they have become a very real threat. Their 
seriousness must be met with an equal seri- 
ousness on our part. 

Our second mistake has been our attempt 
to put a price tag on freedom, to think com- 
placently that freedom is ours, fully and 
irrevocably, because we have purchased it. 
The truth is that freedom, like a human 
being, can never be bought, never com- 
pletely possessed. The best we can do is to 
give freedom a blank check, which is never 
filled in. For, freedom must be continu- 
ously sought for, even fought for; otherwise 
it disappears. It may be even true to say 
that freedom never completely is. Rather, 
it is endlessly reborn in the spirit of each 
generation. For its survival, vigilance is not 
enough; tyranny can also be vigilant. Each 
generation must pay it whatever tribute of 
mind or heart or even blood that it requires 
for life and growth. 

At this point we might well ask ourselves 
two questions: How seriously have we 
valued our freedom? What personal sacri- 
fices have we made to nourish and extend 
it? An honest answer to these questions 
may well serve as a partial explanation of 
why our childish complacency and our 
assumed superiority have been so completely 
shaken by recent events. 

It is the voice of freedom itself which now 
urges us Americans to a new seriousness, a 
new awareness of what is really at stake in 
our world today. I have said that the con- 
flict represents a struggle for man. For us 
that can only mean a struggle for those re- 
ligious, spiritual and human values which 
alone give meaning and purpose to human 
life. Among those values is a belief in God 
as Our common Father, in all men as our 
common brothers. This is a belief which 
demands of us the lived response of faith, 
and justice, and love. 

These values are part of the soul of Amer- 
ica. She must now rediscover her soul. If 
she does, then I am confident that the 
center will hold, that things shall not fall 
apart; and that in place of mere anarchy 
man may look forward, with hope, to a 
world in which power has become the serv- 
ant of man, bringing to him that measure 
of peace and security and leisure, without 
which the spirit of man shrivels. Then, 
and only then, can man raise his eyes to 
the heavens, without fear, and see there a 
thousand satellites, circling earth, and 
breaking the stillness of outer space with 
man’s hymn of praise to God, who has made 
man to be not only His creature, but His 
cocreator,. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by the very distinguished and able 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., Dr. Frank Stanton, before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The issues now being considered by the 
House committee are most complex and 
require painstaking examination and 
study. The many facets are clearly and 
concisely presented in the statement by 
Dr. Stanton. 

His analysis of the problem points up 
the vital fact that any wide-scale test 
of pay television would serve to revolu- 
tionize the concept of free television 
broadcasting. I am particularly im- 
pressed by Dr. Stanton’s argument that 
pay television involves a question of 
national policy in which the public has 
an enormous stake. 

I commend his statement to the atten- 
tion of every thinking American. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. FRANK STANTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Frank Stanton. I am 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

In the interest of conserving the time of 
this committee, I ask permission to submit, 
for the record, the comments that we have 
filed in the pay television proceedings be- 
fore the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. I also ask permission to introduce into 
the record an analysis of pay television, 
Free Television and the American Peo- 
ple. We prepared this for a meeting last 
week with the affiliates of the CBS tele- 
vision network. 


CONGRESS IS THE PROPER FORUM 


With all deference to the FCC, I am com- 
forted by the feeling that the issue of pay 
tel@vision is now in the proper forum. The 
comments which I am submitting for the 
record set forth the reasons why our lawyers 
entertain profound doubts that the Com- 
mission has the power to authorize or regu- 
late pay television. Quite apart from the 
legal considerations, however, pay television 
involves a question of national policy in 
which the public has an enormous stake. 
As I will develop in the course of this state- 
ment, public tests are inadequate to resolve 
the issues in this case. Therefore, we stand 
in the right place now when we ask the 
Congress, as the representative of the people, 
to decide the fundamental public policy 
question of pay television. 

Now, let me state in most summary terms: 
first, the position of CBS on pay television 
and second, the reasons for that position. 
Then, I shall move as quickly as possible to 
a statement in somewhat more detail of the 
basic question before this committee—the 
question of a public test, and why we be- 
lieve that such a test, whether limited or 
unlimited, is fundamentally fallacious. 


THE CBS POSITION ON PAY TELEVISION 


The basic position of CBS is this: We are 
for free television. We are for it as it. is 
today and as we are confident that it will 
develop and improve in the future. 

Since we are deeply convinced that pay 
television and free television are incom- 
patible, our stand for free television means 
that we necessarily must be against pay tele- 
vision. We believe that it is impossible to 


_be for both, because there can be no co- 


existence between pay television and free 
television as we know it. 

» Therefore, we support legislative action 
which would prevent administrative authori- 
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gation of the use of the free airwaves for 
pay television, until the Congress itself has 
granted that authority. 

I should make clear that our position con- 
cerning closed-circuit or wired pay tele- 
vision—which I do not understand to be 
before this committee and which is not be- 
fore the FCC—is a little different. Closed- 
circuit pay television does not involve the 
use of the airwaves dedicated to free tele- 
vision. We feel that for us to seek pro- 
hibitory legislation would put us in the 
position of asking Federal protection from 
competition which does not use the air- 
waves which free television has done so 
much to develop. Therefore, we do not ask 
for legislation which would prohibit closed- 
circuit pay television. Nevertheless, I would 
point out (1) that closed-circuit pay tele- 
vis‘on proposes to ride piggyback on free 
television since it must use existing tele- 
vision sets which were bought to receive 
free programing; and (2) except for the 
fact that closed-circuit pay television would 
not directly black out the airwaves, it will 
have all the same injurious effects on free 
television as will over-the-air pay television. 

THE REASONS FOR CBS’ OPPOSITION TO PAY 

TELEVISION 


We do not believe that our own ultimate 
economic interests are at stake in the reso- 
lution, one way or the other, of the issue of 
pay television. If the Congress should de- 
cide that pay television is in the people’s 
interest, and if pay television then begins to 
take hold and to supplant free television, we 
shall participate in it, if we must, to survive 
economically. We would have all the facili- 
ties, the know-how, and the experience for 
providing entertainment on the television 
screens in the American home. If we must go 
into it, we believe we would get our fair 
share of the multi-billion-dollar bonanza 
which the pay-television promoters portray. 

So we do not think that the economic fate 
of CBS Television hangs in the balance on 
the issue. But we do believe that the fate of 
free television as we know it today does hang 
in the balance. We believe that the major— 
the only imvortant—stake in the issue is the 
public’s. We believe that if pay television 
becomes a reality, not we, the networks and 
the broadcasters, but the people will be the 
losers. 

Since other witnesses have already ably 
stated the reasons against pay television, I 
want to review briefly why we have become 
convinced that the public would most surely 
be the loser if pay television goes forward 
and should succeed. 

Pay television, by its very nature, must be 
essentially subtractive rather than additive. 
It is subtractive because it proposes to use 
channels now dedicated to free television. 
Each time a scrambled signal goes over the 
air, it necessarily blocks out a free signal. 
Thus ultimately here in Washington, for ex- 
ample, pay television would use channels 4, 5, 
7, and 9—not the unused ones in between 
because those are occupied in neighboring 
population centers. 

Pay television is also subtractive because of 
its enormous potential for siphoning pro- 
grams from free television. It cannot and 
will not limit itself to “new” programing not 
now on the air. It must turn to the pro- 
grams, the people, the talent now making up 
free television. And with the enormous 
number of dollars which just a small minor- 
ity of the audience can bring in, pay tele- 
vision will most certainly be able to take 
those free programs away. It will have to do 
so if its promoters are to amoftize their 
tremendous initial costs. 

But I need not labor the point, for the pay- 
television promoters have already made it for 
me. It is they—not we—who have talked — 


about seizing baseball, professional and col- ¢* 


lege football, star talent and plays from 
free television. 


\ 
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I agree that the world series might be one 
of the last programs to go, but what the 
lawyers for the promoters say to you about 
the world series is different from what the 
promoters say to prospective investors. Tele- 
meter recently said: “The world series in 
the future conceivably will be able to gross 
as much as $25 million.” (They were talk- 
ing about pay television.) 

The siphoning process has nowhere been 
summed up more simply than by the only 
station applicant which has filed with the 
FCC for a license to go forward with pay tele- 
vision. That applicant has said: “We ack 
merely for the authority to sell, if we can, 
something which is now being given away.” 
I cannot say it any better than they have 
said it. 

The consequences of pay television will be 
& real misfortune for the American people. 
Viewers will have to pay for what they now 
receive free. And for the first time, televi- 
sion, now a democratic unifying force, will 
be divisive. Where now the best in televi- 
sion is available to all Americans, pay tele- 
vision will fence off the best for the car- 
riage trade. One prosperous viewer can 
pay—and deprive a dozen of his neighbors 
of the programs they are now enjoying. 

The costs to the American people will be 
enormous. Each family would have to buy 
or rent a decoder costing between $40 and 
$85. 

On top of that will be the charges for 
programs. To watch pay television for two- 
thirds of the number of hours that it now 
actually watches free television, the aver- 
age family would have to pay $473 a year. 
This is 7 times what the average family 
spends annually on shoes; 3 times what it 
spends on heating and lighting its home; 
and more than it spends on all medical and 
dental bills, plus all drugs and medicines, 
pius all cosmetics and shaving supplies, plus 
all dentifrices. 

Even if we take a figure of only $100 a 
year, which has been suggested by the pay- 
television promoters as the anticipated aver- 
age collection per family, that amount is 
more than 3 times what the average 
family now spends for all admission fees 
put together, and substantially more than 
at spends for shoes. And for this $100, at 
an average of 50 cents an hour, the family 
would get only 4 hours of viewing a week— 
which is only a little more than one-tenth of 
the time it now devotes to free television. 

Again, not we, but the pay-television pro- 
moters have put this problem of cost to the 
American family most forcefully. “We can,” 
said an officer of Telemeter, “nickel-and- 
dime them to death.” 

Those, briefly, are some of the reasons 
why we feel compelled to oppose pay tele- 
vision: It will black out free channels; it 
will siphon away free programs; and it will 
divide the audience along economic lines. 


THE FALLACY OF THE TEST 


Let me turn now to the imminent issue— 
the issue on which the controversy con- 
cerning pay television has tended to focus. 
That issue is whether there should not be 
some sort of test of pay television. I think 
that perhaps confusion arises out of the fact 
that different people are talking about dif- 
ferent tests—and sometimes the same peo- 
ple are talking about different tests at dif- 
ferent times. And nobody has really stopped 
to analyze what, if anything, needs to be 
tested or how success or failure can be 
measured. 

What I want to do now is to demonstrate: 
First, that no test is necessary; second, that 
the entire concept that there can be a demo- 
craic public choice with respect to pay tele- 
vision is fallacious; and third, that the test 
proposed by the PCC cannot achieve the 
Commission's objectives. _ 

A TRIAL IS UNNECESSARY 
You have been told that a trial is neces- 
sary because the FCC lacks the decisional 


_ the marketplace 
determine 





facts required to determine whether pay 
television would be in the public 

But the decisional facts sufficient to Justity 
denial of the pay television proposals ary 
available in abundance. +: 

There is no dispute with respect to the 
blackout of free channels. When a 
is broadcasting pay television, it is blackeq 
out for those who want to see free 

There is no dispute with respect to 
iveness. It must be clear that the 
ous family will be able to view more pro. 
grams than the average family. 

There is no genuine dispute with respect 
to the siphon. The pay-television 
have said, over and over again, that 
intend to put on the air the mass-appeal at. 
tractions which are now on free 
And the FCC itself has stated in its 
“that some kinds of programs hitherto ayajj. 
able under the present system would prop. 
ably be subjected to a charge on the viewer” 
Indeed, ordinary commonsense shows that 
producers, stars, writers, motion-picture com. 
panies and others will respond to the lure of 
higher pay just as everybody else does. 1 
they can make more money out of pay tele- 
vision than out of free television, they will 
move to the greener pastures. 

In addition, it is clear that people would 
rather see a baseball game free than pay for 
it. And all available evidence indicates that 
people would pay for the programs they like 
best if they could not get them without 
paying. A Gallup poll found that 31 per. 
cent of those interviewed said that they 
would pay for the Ed Sullivan show if they 
could not see it free. Surveys by Politz, 
Pulse, Roper, and the major league baseball 
owners have reached similar conclusions, 

On the other hand, there is a striking ab- 
sence of decisional facts to demonstrate the 
advantages of pay television. The briefs 
filed by the proponents’ lawyers contain only 
the vaguest and most illusory promises. No 
principal of any major proponent has ap- 
peared before the FCC or this committee, 
Where a small group of people are proposing 
a scheme which bears within it so much 
danger and disadvantage to the public, one 
wonders what has happened to the old-fash- 
ioned concept of asking a proponent to meet 
a burden of proof. 

The Canadian Royal Commission on Broad: 
casting, a Government body composed of dis- 


tinguished citizens, had these same propo — 


nents before it. This commission had n0 
difficulty in making the predictions which re- 


sulted in their rejection of pay television | 


They said “subscription television would 
tend to canalize for its own use the great 
popular programs now offered free to the 
viewing public.” 

We feel that the decisional facts for free 
television and against pay television are clear. 


A test is unnecessary. An informed decision — 


can be made now. 
A TEST CANNOT ESTABLISH MAJORITY PUBLIC 
CHOICE 


Not only is the test unnecessary, but the 


very concept of a test is, in this case, falle- — 


cious. The broad argument is made that 


America is built on new enterprises 
must have an opportunity to succeed of fall _ 





in the marketplace. Therefore it is 
that the public should be permitted to decie 


the fate of pay television by accepting or ie . 


jecting it. This sounds overw oy 
sensible and in the best traditions of i 
But, in this case, it just doe’ 


proposing that the test be whether a mé 
of the people want pay telvision. a 
test which pay television cannot meet. 

The concept of a test by public ¢ 
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make pay television profitable. But proving = 


ic profitabliity does not. prove public 
cack, We know right now that it is not 
in the public interest to permit one viewer 


tO black out a dozen. 


Second, there is a vital distinction which 
destroys the analogy involving competition 
between new and traditional products. Let 
me demonstrate this with some examples. 
The ball-point pen competes with the foun- 
tain pen and the electric razor competes with 
the safety razor. But, although the ball- 
point pen is a competing means of writing, 
it does not prohibit the fountain pen from 
occupying a place in @ pocket. ‘The electric 
shaver is a competing means of shaving, but 
it does not forbid the safety razor from oc- 
cupying a place in the medicine cabinet. 
There is a crucial distinction between pay 
television and such examples; pay television 
does propose to occupy the scarce television 
channels dedicated to public use. It does 
propose to oust free television from these 
very channels. 

It is these fundamental distinctions which 
make the notion of a people’s choice during 
a test of pay television wholly unrealistic. 

THE TEST PROPOSED BY THE FCC 


I originally came here to oppose the Com- 
mission’s report, which set forth the condi- 
tions of the test. I have since learned, from 
statements made before you last week by 
members of the FCC, that the conditions 
will be varied from case to case and impro- 
vised from station to station as applications 
are processed, without continuity, uniform- 
ity, or certainty. 

It seems to me, however, that I must ini- 
tially take the report at face value. It is 
our conviction that the so-called test there 
proposed is neither limited nor controllable 
and that, in fact, it is no test. 

According to the report, each pay-televi- 
sion system may operate in 3 of more than 
20 eligible areas. These areas include more 
than 40 different cities in which stations, 
assigned to those cities, are actually on the 
air. In these areas are the largest markets 
in the Nation, precisely where the advocates 
of pay television have said they want to 
operate if there were no restictions at all. 

There is no limitation on the number of 
pay-television systems. Five have already 
been proposed, and more may be feasible. 
The so-called test could, during its duration, 
become effective in all twenty-odd markets. 
On the assumption that only the 3 principal 
proponents will elect to participate and that 
they will decide to operate in the 9 largest. 
markets, 15 million television families—36 
percent of the Nation’s total—will be within 


- the test area. 


The period of the trial authorization is 
3 years. The Commission has stated in its 
Teport that it would not terminate the tests 
before the 3-year period without evidentiary 
hearings; and that it might permit them to 
continue, after the 3 years, during the time 
required to conduct hearings and reach a 
final decision. 

The report places no restrictions on the 
number of stations in a market which may 
Participate, or on the number of hours dur- 
ing which each station may broadcast pay 
Programs (except that it must broadcast 28 
hours of free television a week), or on the 
times of day during which pay programs may 

cast, or on the prices that may be 
to the public, or on the kinds of 
Programs, or on the use of advertising. 

The Commission stated in the notice which 
Preceded its report that it did not want to 
encourage “inordinate investment” during 
the trial. But it has done just that. If 
only the 9 largest markets were involved, the 


cost of equippin ; 
wislon equipping only 1 out of 4 of the tele- 


homes in the test area with decoders 
ites on the assumptions most favorable 
Proponents, be 
& billion cue just under a quarter of 
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In addition, huge investments would have 
* to be made, largely by local businessmen, in 
establishing and maintaining the expensive 
organizations for distributing decoding in- 
formation and collecting program charges. 
All of these expenses the public would, of 
course, be expected to bear in one way or 
another. 

These inordinate investments will inevi- 
tably generate their own préssures. It will 
be extremely difficult to terminate this test 
and, thus, to destroy these enterprises and 
investments. 

I am not under the illusion that the test 
will immediately bring about all of the evils 
of pay television or that it will demonstrate 
the full power of a permanent authoriza- 
tion. But during the trial, the power to 
siphon will be present. If only 10 percent 
of the television families now viewing the 
Ed Sullivan Show in the 9-market test 
area paid 50 cents for the program, the pro- 
moters of pay television could pay the sta- 
tions, take $100,000 for their own costs and 
profits, and still offer the talent appearing 
on the show 2% times what is now being 
paid. 

Certainly, during the protracted period of 
the test, the blackout will be in operation. 
This would be true even if only one station 
in the eligible markets were broadcasting 
pay programs. In many cf the eligible 
markets there are rural, outlying and fringe 
areas of considerable extent which receive 
grade A service from only 1 of the 4 (or 
more) stations serving the area. For in- 
stance, in the Milwaukee area, if WISN-TV 
went to pay television, approximately 180,000 
people would lose their only grade A free 
service during the period of pay operations. 
The shift to pay television by a single sta- 
tion in each eligible test area will deprive, 
in total, more than 1 million people of all 
free grade A service. 

Beyond this, there is nothing in the re- 
port to prevent all of the stations in the 
market from presenting pay programs at 
the same time during the peak viewing 
hours of the evening, and during that 
period from producing a total blackout for 
everybody in the market. 

Broad as this test is, it may not show the 
full impact of pay television on free tele- 
vision. It is reasonable to expect the pay- 
television promoters to be on their best 
behavior pending full authorization. They 
may indeed occasionally give us differential 
eaiculus, as they have promised, instead of 
Jayne Mansfield. They may indeed leave 
Perry Como and the World Series alone. 
With so much at stake, self-restraint would 
simply be self-preservation. 

An attempt to pass judgment on the ulti- 
mate programing of pay television on the 
basis of a trial is like attempting to write 
a@ book on child behavior based on the 
actions of children during the week before 
Christmas. But here the stakes are fot a 
tricycle or a doll—they are $6 billion a year. 
The proponents will have the incentive, the 
eesPerone and the patience to walk care- 
‘ully. 

Thus far, I have been discussing the pro- 
posed test specified by the FCC Report. 
When appearing before this committee, 
however, members of the Commission stated 
that they might depart from the report 
and adopt varying rules on an application- 
by-application basis. 

In these circumstances, it is difficult if 
not impossible for us, or this committee, 
to assess the test since its rules are still 
being improvised. But’ even to the extent 
that the improvisation has begun, new diffi- 
culties have already emerged. For example, 
although no such limitation appears in the 
report, the Chairman of the FCC indicated 
that all stations in a market might not be 
permitted to te in pay television 
and that he might be reluctant to grant the 
last 2 or 3 applications in an eligible area. 
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If this suggestion should be adopted, 
a built-in incentive to abandon free tele- 
vision would be provided. The first station 
to apply might have an advantage to the 
point of monopoly by squatters’ rights. It 
would put a premium on early desertion 
from free television. The stations which re- 
mained loyal to free television would be 
subject to the great risk of being frozen out 
of pay television. . 

In any event, it would appear that the 
FCC is improvising néw rules which cannot 
result in a meaningful test. For example, if 
it will not grant the applications of the last 
three stations in a market, or if it will allo- 
cate different hours to different stations in 
the same market, it may well alleviate some 
of the evil consequences of the test. But by 
the same taken, it will have robbed the test 
of all possible validity, for it will have made 
it impossible to prove the basic point at is- 
sue—the impact of pay television on free 
television. 

CONCLUSION 


To launch an explosive missile from Cape 
Canaveral over the lonely wastes of- the 
ocean is an experiment. To drop that mis- 
sile on Pennsylvania Avenue is not an experi- 
ment. The impact of the so-called pay-tele- 
vision experiment which is proposed will have 
immediate effect upon 15 million television 
families. 

The Commission apparently believes that 
after inordinate investments have been 
made, after pay television has been in opera- 
tion for years, after artists and producers 
have been accustomed to vastly higher pay, 
after millions of viewers have become habitu- 
ated if not reconciled to the pay system, 
hearings will be held to determine whether 
the fait accompli created by the Commis- 
sion should be reversed. It may well be tco 
late at that point to reverse the course of 
history. People will be paying to unscram- 
ble pay-television signals, but the pay-teie- 
vision test itself will be hard to unscramble, 

The difficulties of these tests are not diffi- 
culties of details; they cannot be fixed by 
a little patching here and there. These dif- 
ficulties are symptomatic of the fundamental 
fallacy and impracticability of the basic con- 
cept of these tests. 


Forty-two million American families watch 
television on an average of 5 hours a day. 
They have invested $22 billion on the as- 
sumption that they would continue to have 
free access to the channels which have been 
dedicated to the public use.. We feel that 
the investment and the reliance of the public 
in these airwaves deserve congressional pro- 
tection. 

In the final analysis, there is no easy way 
out; the matter has to be voted up or down. 
Tests provide no escape from decision. The 
decision can be reached by analysis and ex- 
pert judgment. That must be done here—by 
you gentlemen who represent the people. 





Free Press Functions Seem Lost on Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Minneap- 
olis Star on December 22 entitled “Free 
Press Functions Seem Lost on Dulles,” 
by Robert W. Smith, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FREE Press FuNCTIONS SEEM LOST ‘ON 
DULLES 
(By Robert W. Smith) 

Last week’s extraordinary NATO confer- 
ence has once again illustrated United 
States Secretary of State Dulles’ almost com- 
plete misunderstanding of the role of the 
press in a democracy, and in world affairs. 
Dulles has tried repeatedly to cast the press, 
both passively and actively, in the role of 
an agent of United States foreign policy. 

In January 1956 Dulles lent himself to 
Life magazine as the subject of a hero- 
worshiping article, “How Dulles Averted 
War,” subtitled, “Three times new disclo- 
sures show, he brought United States back 
from the brink.” 

This unfortunate article, written with the 
Secretary's cooperation and implicit ap- 
proval, not only spawned a spate of brinks- 
manship gibes in this country and abroad; 
it gave gratuitous aid and comfort to those 
bent on destroying worldwide confidence in 
United States diplomacy and leadership of 
the Western World. 

Much of what Dulles allowed to be im- 
plied in his name in that article was true. 
But responsible statesmen do not allow 
themselves to be identified with the stark 
realism, even Machiavellianism, set forth in 
the Life article. It provided much useful 
propaganda material to Communists and 
non-Communist anti-Americans. 

A year later Dulles sat for a biographical 
portrait by a member of the same Washing- 
ton staff which produced the brinksmanship 
article. The biography, among other things, 
offered some new reasons*for this country’s 
disastrous backdown on its offer to help 
Egypt build the Aswan (high) dam—that it 
was necessary, for the benefit of our Euro- 
pean allies, to teach Egypt a lesson. 

A flurry of official disclaims did nothing to 
unconvince people here and abroad that the 
friendly biography did in fact reveal the Sec- 
retary of State’s motivation in the Aswan af- 
fair. 

Last week, during the critical concluding 
hours of the NATO conference, still another 
article in Life magazine, this time by the 
Secretary himself, reiterated Dulles’ convic- 
tion that no good can come from negotiating 
with the Russians. 

The article was cleverly timed—rather, it 
would have seemed to have been cleverly 
timed to back up the Secretary’s position in 
Paris except for one thing: between the time 
when Dulles wrote it and the NATO meet- 
ing, Russian Premier Bulganin made still 
another appeal for East-West negotiations, 
an appeal which struck a most responsive 
chord among our allies. 

AS a result of that allied response—appar- 
ently entirely surprising to Dulles—we had 
to join at Paris in a unanimous NATO offer 
to Russia of a foreign ministers’ conference 
on disarmament. This flies in the face of 
the spirit, if not the precise letter, of Dulles’ 
carefully timed magazine statement of prin- 
ciples. 

The result is that the Secretary looks 
slightly ridiculous. 

In the matter of United States reporting 
of developments in Red China, Dulles has 
similarly attempted to use the press as a tool 
of official policy. He has persistently at- 
tempted to bargain with the Chinese Com- 
munists over the admission of American 
newsmen to mainland China. And as they 
have persistetnly met his conditions, he has 
been forced to fall back further on increas- 
ingly transparent reservations which reveal 


ever more clearly his real position—an emo- , 


tional one of just plain not wanting to al- 


low American reporters to reveal to the Amer- | 
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ican public that Red China does in fact exist, 
despite the contrary legal fiction of the State 
Department. 

In the last context, Dulles, under pres- 
sure, finally spelled out his attitude toward 
the press: “Foreign policy and diplomacy,’ he 
asserted, “cannot succeed unless, in fact, it 
channels the activities of all our people,” in- 
cluding the press, into furthering its aims. 

But such is the function of a propaganda 
machine, not of a free press. The function 
of a free press is to report what our foreign 
policy is, what it appears to be trying to do, 
and how much—if this can be determined— 
it is succeeding in its aims. 

Secretary Dulles has hardly ever had what 
could be called “a good press.” Of late that 
has partly been because he has become a con- 
venient whipping boy for all American re- 
verses in foreign relations. More of his mis- 
fortune, however, has been caused by his own 
ineptness in trying to use a free institution 
in the furtherance of his own high-minded 
if not always realistically thought-out aims. 





Recent Decisions of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, January 15, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EasTLaAND] made a masterful ad- 
dress before the annual membership 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greenville, S. C. 

On January 17 the Greenville News, 
one of the leading newspapers of the 
State of South Carolina, commented on 


‘its editorial page on this outstanding 


speech. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this editorial, headed “Eastland 
Sees Hope in Public Opinion,” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EASTLAND SEES HOPE IN PUBLIC OPINION 

In his article entitled, “The Supreme 
Court Must be Curbed,” published in United 


States News & World Report on May 18, 
1956, James F. Byrnes, former Governor, 


United States Senator, and Supreme Court — 


Justice, concluded with this sentence ad- 
dressed to the people of the United States 
at large: 

“You may be unconcerned today. You 
may ‘Cry Tomorrow.’” 

In his speech to the annual membership 
meeting of the Greenville Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday night, one of the most 
powerful Members of the United States Sen- 
ate indicated that “Tomorrow” has come. 

Senator JaAMes O. EasTLAND of Mississippi 
says the South is no longer alone in its con- 
cern over the Supreme Court's usurpation of 
legislative power and its tendency to rewrite 
and weaken the Constitution by judicial 
decree. . 

And Senator EasTiann said flatly that 
“Congress in the next few months will take 
some far-reaching steps to curb the Supreme 


Court of the United States. * * * Since the ' 


Supreme Court has started legislating, Con- 
gress will go far, far indeed, to curb these 
legislators in judicial robes.” 


January 99 


The alternative, Senator EasT.anp said is 
to stand by and watch the destruction 
the American system of government, which 
is based on the delegation of specific 
to the Central Government and the 
tions of all others powers to the States ang 
to the people. 

Many of the things that Senator 
said have been said by others before. But 
coming from him they have great 
cance. He is chairman of the Senate Jugj. 
ciary Committee, which must pass on aij 
legislation pertinent to this whole field. He 
also is chairman of the Senate’s In: 
Security Subcommittee. . 

When he says Congress is going to act to 
restore the balance between Congress ang 
the courts, and when he cites a rela 
between the Communist conspiracy and the 
all-out effort to promote forced integration 
of the races, he speaks with authority based 
on firsthand knowledge. 

The Senator spoke at some length on the 
problems created by the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decision, but the discussion was 
incidental to what he described as the over. 
riding issues: 

1. He cited testimony by a confessed Com. 
munist to show that the party had seized 
upon the Negro’s dissatisfaction and the 
integration issue as the cutting edge of its 
effort to overthrow the American system of 
government, 

2. He cited a series of decisions of the 
Supreme Court, beginning with the so-called 
desegregation decision, in which the Court 
had gone outside of the law and the estab- 
lished legal precedents to usurp the powers of 
Congress and the States and to hamper law- 
enforcement agencies in their fight against 
sedition and crime in general. 

The Mississippi Senator painted a rather 
dark picture. It was somewhat discouraging 
to hear him say that the Congress would 
have to take drastic action against the courts, 
Traditionally they have been dedicated to 
strict interpretations of the law and have 
been reluctant to set aside the principle of 
stare decicis, the idea that established con- 
cepts of the law should not be suddenly and 
capriciously changed. 

But it was encouraging to hear him say 
that people and lawmakers in other parts of 
the country are becoming concerned. 

The trends in the Supreme Court, he said, 
are being recognized as a national problem. 
“They (the members of the Court) have out- 
raged all the people of the country.” 

If that is the case, as we hope and believe 
it is, then there is hope for reversal of the 
dangerous trends. What the Congress can 
do is somewhat problematical, but the public 
opinion, to which he says we must appeal, 
can make itself felt. 

The majority may yet prevail against or- 
ganized minority pressure groups who 
jeopardize the rights and liberties of all for 
the sake of short-term and ill-conceived 
gains. 





Some Decreasing of Cotton Allotments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


\ OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


a 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 et 








Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. 
include certain information I 
cently received from the De : 
Agriculture: oe 
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Cotton: Average value per allotment, 1950 and 1955, and increase or decrease in value per allotment, 1950-55, by State and county 
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Cotton: Average value per allotment, 1950 and 1955, and increase or decrease in value per allotment, 1950-56, by State and county—Continued 
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Cotton: Average value per allotment, 1950 and 1955, and increase or decrease in value per allotment, 1950-56, by State and county—Continued 
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Relations Between the United States and 
Israel in the Satellite and Interconti- 
nental Missile Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in this 
age of space satellites and interconti- 
nental missiles, the nations of the free 
world must rededicate themselves to the 
great principles on which they were 
founded and in which lies their strength. 
These principles were foremost in the 
minds of the men and women who 
founded our own United States, the 
State of Israel, and the scores of other 
nations which are joined with us in the 
brotherhood of a common cause—resist- 
ance tocommunism. Asplendid address 
on the importance of these principles in 
our atomic era was delivered recently by 
that renowned American actor, Mr. 
Edward G. Robinson, at an Israel bond 
reception in the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY EpwarpD G. ROBINSON, ISRAEL BonpD 
RECEPTION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, JANUARY 11, 
1958 
I am very happy to be here tonight. It 

gives me a great and deep personal satisfac- 

tion to participate in the Israel Bond cam- 
paign. I feel keenly about Israel because it 
represents the most important chapter in 
the history of the Jewish people of our day. 

I am profoundly interested in Israel be- 

cause it is an exciting example of man- 

kind’s struggle for freedom and human de- 
cency. 
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But to understand our relationship to Is- 
rael as Americans as well as Jews, we must 
look at the world situation. I have taken 
the trouble to write out my thoughts be- 
cause I believe that civilization is at the 
crossroads of survival. 

In this baffling and unpredictable cen- 
tury, we have been the participants and 
spectators of many earth-shaking develop- 
ments. But several months ago, we wit- 
nessed a phenomenon which may convert 
us from spectators of progress to victims of 
the destruction of the civilization we know. 

It happened on an unsuspecting, relaxed 
American weekend. The details of the first 
launching of an earth satellite read like a 
strange concoction from the mind of Jules 
Verne. The name which the Russians at- 
tached to this fantastic machine had a semi- 
comic and friendly flavor, as if the earth had 
suddenly acquired a cuddly mascot known 
affectionately as sputnik. 

What was our reaction to this strange 
and unbelievable phenomenon? Beyond the 
first obvious expressions of shock—beyond 
the first protests that we should not have 
permitted this to happen, the bulk of the 
population walked around in a daze. It 
semed that this major operation of sepa- 
rating us from our sense of security, our 
position of world supremacy had been per- 
formed under a powerful anesthetic. 

In Biblical times Samson slept while De- 
lilah robbed him of his superhuman 
strength. In our day much of America was 
half asleep while the Communists stripped 
us of our unchallenged leadership in mili- 
tary might. 

We have only now begun to come out of 
the ether. We have only now begun to rub 
the sleep out of our eyes. Some of us still 
don’t know what really happened. Most of 
us feel that the American people are strong 
enough to be told the bitter truth and its 
consequences. But there are some people 
who argue that the full impact of the facts 
of our position in relation to Soviet Russia 
would pulverize us into complete despair 
and helplessness. 

Before we can consider what we shall do 
about this shattering change in our lives 


and outlook, we must first be prepared to— 


accept the facts and face them with stamina 


and courage. Are we up to it? I personally 
believe we are, I believe that we are strong 
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enough to take our medicine. I believe that 
we must not sell America short. Let us not 
forget that faith breeds faith. Confidence 
begets confidence. Strength inspires 
strength. 

There are a few who will tell you that 
during the past two decades we may have 
come a long way to the brink of decline, 
as the Romans did centuries ago. But it is 
an insult to the intelligence and moral spirit 
of the American people to assume that we 
are beyond help and beyond redemption. 
We may look soft. We may like easy living. 
But we have never failed to roll up our sleeves 
and tackle any emergency in an hour of 
grave crisis. 

But before we can mobilize the might of 
our genius and our physical and spiritual 
power, we must know the score—we must 
know what is expected of us. In our haste 
to correct the situation, we have jumped at 
the opportunity to point an accusing finger 
at. our scientists, our educators, our insti- 
tutions. The finger of blame has been 
pointed in many directions. Committees of 
great men have been mobilized to probe vari- 
ous aspects of the problem. Large sums of 
money are being allocated to close the gap 
in our defenses. But our eyes have been 
focussed with such complete concentration 
on outer space that we haven’t been able to 
take a good look at ourselves. 

Where do we fit in this scrambled picture 
of the future? In the long run, we shall see 
our scientists crossing new frontiers of 
knowledge and achievement. But can we 
as people, keep up with this scientific prog- 
ress? Can we meet the challenge on the 
personal level? What do we have to do? 

One word—one answer appears to be on 
every tongue—sacrifice. What does that 
mean—no tax cut? Is that the slogan for 
our salvation? There can be no real 
on our part until we understand ourselves 
and see ourselves and find ourselves, All 
the committees, all the surveys, and all the 
allocations can’t help us do that. We have 
to find ourselves through our own efforts. 

Sacrifice—the word conjures up all 
of images. In the Bible, Jehovah tested the 
faith of Abraham by demanding the 
of Isaac. Although Isaac was spared, the a 
of faith, the sacrifice, was in essence T&® 
and its universal message needs to be revived 
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gacrifice—the word conjures up @ more 
modern image—as if we were in a founder- 
ing boat and we had to toss some of our 
possessions overboard in order to save the 
boat and ourselves. What shall we toss 
overboard—what are these possessions that 
are weighing down the boat? 

We cling to something we call our way of 
jife, We find comfort and fulfillment in the 
appliances of streamlined luxury which have 
plinded us to the true values of what our 
freedom and our ideals stand for. And 
what’s so special about pushing a button if 
all it brings is empty pride? 

We can gain strength, we can go forward 
py reemphasizing the basic principles laid 
down by the Founding Fathers of our Re- 
public. Those giants of the American Revo- 
jution knew the real meaning of sacrifice. 
They spoke, wrote, lived, fought, and died 
for a greater measure of freedom and liberty 
than the world had ever known and the 
world has still to know. 

If we remain true to these principles, we 
will have nothing to fear. If we are true to 
the heritage that is the rock and foundation 
of this greatest country in the world, we 
shall have no reason to panic, no reason to 
run for the hills. 

Above all we must not forget the para- 
mount lesson of this difficult ‘period—and 
that is, that we cannot be an island unto 
ourselves—that we must close ranks and 
stand closer together with all freedom-loving 
men in every corner of the world. 

We shall grow strong again, we shall regain 
our position of leadership, if we treasure and 
safeguard other democracies, no matter how 
small or how remote from our own shores. 
For only through such unselfish action will 
we guarantee our own survival. To put it 
another way, we shall attain our selfish inter- 
ests only through the protection of others. 

In the past 4 decades, the United States 
has shared in furthering the establishment 
of new democracies. These young nations 
have received our moral and material support. 
Our aid to keep men free has beén our mighty 
sputnik circling the globe not as a menace, 
but as a promise and beacon of world 
brotherhood and peace. 

The emergence of new democracies has in 
turn rewarded us with stirring examples of 
dedication to freedom. Take, for example, 
the state of Israel. It is small in terms of 
geographic size, but a giant in courage, sacri- 
fice and human effort. Ten arduous years 
have passed since the establishment of her 
independence. And for 2,000 years homeless 
Jews waited at the doorstep of history for a 
sign of recognition. 

Is there any sacrifice in all the pages of 
history to match the suffering and the 
wandering and the frustration of those 2,000 
years? The lonely corridors of time echo 
with the desperate cry of the Jewish people. 
Now they have gone to Israel to restore the 
fountainhead of their heritage, their blood, 
their brotherhood—this blood and this hert- 
— which is so great a part of our own lives, 


Is it any wonder that the people of Israel 
have been able to accomplish so much in only 


_ years? Can anyone say that they flinched 


even for a single moment from fulfilling any 
sacrifice that faced them? Talk of courage— 
look at the war of liberation in 1948. Talk of 
courage—look at the brilliant Sinal cam- 
Paign, Yes, the world is getting lessons in 
courage from the little State of Israel. More 
that, the world is getting lessons in the 
values of life through the con- 
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must give our fullest support to the State 
of Israel bond campaign. For if Israel is 
weakened, our own strength and our own 
future are in jeopardy. If Israel fails, we, too, 
shall be in grave danger. 

We can give the American people an in- 
spiring example of our readiness to face the 
challenge of the grim realities of the world 
of 1958 by what we do here tonight for the 
future of Israel. If we preserve Israel, it will 
be a resounding victory for the free world. 
It will help guide our fellow Americans in the 
path of effective action and united deter- 
mination to win this greatest of all struggles 
for man’s spirit and his right to be free. 

This is not a time for sackcolth and ashes. 
But neither is it a time for the uninter- 
rupted pursuit of happiness. This is a time 
for action. Let us stand together for liberty. 
Let us stand toegther for a strong America 
and a strong Israel. By such action we shall 
rise to the heights of greatness. Nothing 
less willdo. Nothing less will save us. 





The National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
an excellent editorial appearing in the 
Minneapolis Star on January 18, 1958, 
the whole concept of national defense 
was reexamined. The editorial points 
out the simple truth that national de- 
fense covers many aspects of our national 
economy and society. 

Health, education, and welfare are 
also part of our defense picture, and it 
is precisely these areas, as I pointed 
out on the Senate floor the other day, 
that the President’s budget proposes to 
weaken. ' 

This editorial is both timely and con- 
structive. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe “NATIONAL DEFENSE” Must Not BE A 
NARROWLY DEFINED TERM 

What Federal activities should be included 
in the term “national defense’’? 

A fight already is shaping up in Congress 
over this question. On one side are arrayed 
those who believe that the term should be 
narrowly defined. On the other are these who 
believe that “national defense” covers many 
facets of our economy and our society. 

In a sense, this conflict is but a continua- 
tion of the running debate about the partici- 
pation of the Federal Government in the life 
and occupations of its citizens. 

Let’s not kid ourselves, however. Many 
of those who now are trying to limit Federal 
participation strictly to military programs in 
the name of economy never have favored 
Federal participation in activities outside of 
those specifically defined in the Constitu- 
tion. They use the new crisis to attack 
Federal control and Federal aid. 

But many of those who approve much 
broader participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment likewise are using the crisis to try 
to get their programs defined as part of the 
national-defense activity. Supporters of 
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Federal aid to welfare programs, schools, 
slum clearance, and various other programs 
feel they require this support to insure con- 
tinuing or expanding Federal aid in these 
times. 

What makes this discussion timely is Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s plan to reduce drastically 
funds for many domestic programs—espe- 
cially in the health and welfare field—in 
order to help finance costs of missiles and 
other strictly security items. If approved, the 
President’s plan would constitute, in the 
opinion of at least one observer, the “first 
retrenchment in many jointly financed ‘wel- 
fare state’ programs since the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, which set most of them in 
motion.” - 

However, we cannot ignore the conse- 
quences of any action to curtail Federal 
participation in such activities. 

In the first place, the people, the needs, 
and the times require certain types of 
service, whether they are financed by the 
Federal Government, the States, the cities, or 
any combination thereof. 

In the second place, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not reduce its contributions 
to needed services without being certain 
that other levels of government are pre- 
pared to assume these resopnsibilities. 

In the third place, any retrenchment by 
the Federal Government in needed programs 
ultimately would throw additional burdens 
on the cities because they are the source of 
many welfare, health, and education prob- 
lems. This cannot be done without giving 
them additional revenue. 


In the fourth place, the cities are woe- 
fully underrepresented in most State legis- 
latures whose rural members often are not 
sympathetic to or much interested in pro- 
grams having little vote appeal in their 
districts and benefiting the cities. 

To return to our question, we think that 
the term, “national defense,” must be broad- 
ly defined. In addition to purely military 
matters, national defense must be concerned 
with the health, education, and welfare of 
our people. 

As our population has increased, the peo- 
ple have congregated in our cities and their 
problems have multiplied. The peopie in 
these cities cannot make their full contri- 
bution to any defense program unless some 
of these problems are tackled. 

Unless the States assume the responsibili- 
ties which the President wishes to transfer 
to them, few of these urban problems are 
going to be solved. And unless the cities 
get adequate representation in their legis- 
latures, those problems are too apt to be 
ignored in the State capitols. 


We are not recommending that all Fed- 
eral activities be clothed under the protec- 
tive cloak of national defense. We are sug- 
gesting that Federal support should not be 
withdrawn, even in a crisis, without examin- 
ing the merits of each specific program— 
and the consequences of any such with- 
drawal. 





Peanut Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include some data concerning 
peanuts: 
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Peanuts: Allotments, allotted acres, production, and value, 1956 program 
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Peanuts: Allotments, allotted acres, production, and value, 1956 program—Continued 
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: Baldwin 7 60.3 19, 617 10,8 2, 119 8.6 2, 802 303 
314 Ben Hill 471 6, 737.7 6, 511, 206 10.8 73, 210 14.3 | 13, 824 1, 493 
308 DENI. . .0---nccccce 250 1, 887.0 2, 146, 010 10.8 231, 769 7.5 | 8, 584 927 
ms ears 2 SSF ce siatidonsecd i aitadan cn seatt BD lecctesnte gs ain Saainbis tee 
A Bleckley 366 ry 522.0 | 1, 965, 253 10.8 211, 167 6.9 | 5, 342 577 
92) k 775 , 955. 1 4, 689, 399 10.8 506, 455 6.4 6, 051 653 
0 MEE j.._...---occdedegnqiinesktnidignaconptosde a eS 171, 187 10.8 18, 488 5.7 | 4, 280 462 
569 BIE 5. onodoncisomsphigemiamntignandaiiaaae ao dah i , 37 | 3, 246.9 12, 382, 005 10.8 1, 337, 257 9.6 &, 992 71 
A BI 5d. «<n -----cosandieameplics ubakaasan matin cate 513 7, 264.1 4, 255, 076 10.8 459, 548 14, 2 | 8, 204 896 
ee 355 16, 716. 3 19, 831, 232 10.8 2, 141, 773 47.1 55, 863 6, 033 
%7 Candler -. 187 1, 480.0 1, 205, 981 10.8 130, 246 7.9 | 6, 449 697 
7H Chattahooe hee c.. < 309. 8 170, 533 10.8 18, 418 6.2 | 3, 411 368 
ni 7 , 976.7 11, 783, 237 10.8 1, 272, 590 37:8 | 37, 171 4,014 
3 EEE.) <<. <ca-aceckiaenbibackeamataeaaesed 4465 3,152.0 | ~ 3, 280, 360 10.8 354, 279 7.1] 7, 355 794 
837 Colquitt 1,077 9,153.0} — 9, 955, 400 10,8 1, 075, 183 8.5 | 9, 244 998 
a RINS...... - oo cinbebenebnennnnen gigas 4 2 Pi cdccecie ees “67. yy | ot tabi 
42 BE =. < snwnshrsigstncrspnntglelig itis Aneren Ghabannabinne preaeet ivan dadiiee iaiieoyl 210 1,422.4 | 2, 116, 532 10.8 228, 585 6.8 | 10, 079 | 1, 088 
afi) PG. .._....<candepiiibenchattuakedoepataseoei 22 | 84.6 | 26, 984 10.8 2,914 3.8 1, 227 132 
rm SE 4 su0<.--- ap euiigenesae sine ANS a ceesicls 623 13, 763. 2 19, 553, 142 10.8 2, 111, 739 22.1 31, 385 3, 390 
ss) DRGs sno 2n-n onnsm ge aidiawnededhdigee Gia laan 1 OTs tons scacened met... 9 |e OD mpeg he 
a Decatur LL cnbscconecoaabsuiledesainskath deb aiiay ese 999 | 16, = 0 17, me os 10.8 1, 859, 335 16.5 17, 233 { 1, 861 
' MD. . senna cc -cewnscduiekawnouwascolaithakiewses—- 887 7, 808. 5 6, 625, 10.8 715, 500 8.8 7, 469 807 
1 Dooly -_- 982 18, 443. 5 19, 903, 573 10.8 2, 149, 586 18.8 | 20; 268 2, 189 
wi Dougherty -- 231 6, 238. 4 5, 793, 495 10.8 625, 697 | ) | 25, O80 ; 
2 ), 238. é , ‘bs 525, 697 | 27.0 | 25, 2, 709 
818 Early _. . 1, 088 32, 862.9 | 32, 855, 076 10.8 3, 548. 348 29.9 | 29, 923 3, 232 
112 Effingham_.....-.-.-.... Della asSegns Goatees bess tnontnp ig prikedl ty 76 | 544.0 424, 878 10.8 45, 887 7.2 | 5, 590 604 
a Eessuel  peeuenecusnaddipe a gebie ONO siiiadeiany 472 3, 339. 3 2, 720, 195 10.8 293, 781 73 5, 763 622 
122 TE... anc nencfesenieh telndebgienagec catbned 128 735. 1 729, 441 10.8 78, 780 5.7 5, 699 615 
Sth, .......---..dusih:teacongcebatinnphediomees 9 | 5O.7 | 212, 238 10.8 22, 920 5.4 | 2) 282 246 
914 BN . ncecenennnkoekpicntn ete abe Lies nte a 1,004 | 8, 409.4 8, 693, 893 10.8 938, 940 8.4 | 8, 659 935 
s Hancock Kon dcnu<- nda scduiaaaste abt aah. seep owes 6 | : 13.0 4, 245 10.8 458 2.2 708 | 76 
! BRM... . .....+-<nandbeebbeaain de hectmes ese bad 381 5, 307. 6 5, 532, 551 10.8 597, 516 16.6 | 14, 521 1, 568 
, 258 BE on -<<--«inoannsgatiheeennmaneastiaitiidieuen 842 15, 003. 9 | 18, 949; 701 10,8 2, 046, 568 17.8 | 22, 506 2, 431 
122 ROLE, . ... ._.. .cucaae mee oe abet almeamed 15 114.8 132, 375 10.8 14, 296 7.7 8, 825 953 
3 delirson conn w~ wdicu cm oie Reena alam 357 516, 2 1, 915, 821 10.8 206, 909 9.8 | 5, 366 580 
BE <n n-'-n-ansiicaditeiahs side Holicete baencsaaiie 351 4 2, 090, 568 10.8 225, 781 9.4 | 5, 956 643 
419 PEO... oon aronwidinebobereneecssoparet stones iil 3 206, 935 10.8 22, 349 5.2 | 1, 864 201 
- — Fics woncennc~miaipeed enemas ateeadmlbee- iad 115 - 9 A ata = 802 4.9 | 7, 426 802 
BR <n. ano nccasgpatiaieasena denen sietnns a 55 |. 1 , 545, 368 10. 706, 900 7.8 5, 667 612 
019 NS ion csise nn aon on apcblaitinmtin silt co cbt ads tik eel ip 352 6 18, 077, 169 10.8 1, 952, 334 44.7 | 51, 356 5, 546 
95 SMA; . ...-- > condeadipbesappaustbentteiaciuaies 101 3 479, 202 10.8 51, 754 6.7 | 4, 745 512 
625 IE oo ging Nae tind iat tatty Ghd 24 Oe ats aici lteli coer GE cenimirarn oo hadieicinanipliairnasse 
722 Si <3. -.=-.= = mses teiellnaidaainilinaddiiiatatobiientia 520 | 3 4, 888, 075 10.8 527, 912 11.3 9, 400 1,015 
82 RI an - «an sented apsth calenosiliaintgaattie cpl 364 5 3, 271, 678 10.8 353, 341 10.9 8, 988 971 
, 311 BI Don ons apes ew ne a cedteknn wae 688 19, 547.7} 20, 957, 311 10.8 2, 263, 390 28.4 30, 461 3, 290 
wi ~ Mitchell. ~~ - ~~ 1,053 20, 835.5 | 24, 997, 388 10.8] 2,699, 718 19.8 | 23, 739 2) 564 
15 Montgomery 162 1, 286. 6 1, 080, 169 10.8 116, 658 7.9 | 6, 668 720 
455 BS PNNOORC... -.---asenswnnnnncnsneconae 3 12.9 9, 636 10.8 1,041 4.3 3, 212 347 
Bs } 
Ws 98 so.3 |  oomard 10.8 5,458 a3 | 6213 or 
0. i 5, 7é .o | », 213 71 
S 3 6.3 11, 413 10.8 1, 233 2.1 3, 804 | 41 
507 9, 654. 2 9, 206, 920 10.8 994, 347 19.0 | 18, 160 1, 961 
1, 192 148 4, 432.9 3, 843, 078 10.8 415, 052 30.0 | 25, 967 2, 804 
is 647 22,119.2 | 23, 172,240 10.8 2, 502, 602 34. 2 | 35, 815 , 86 
a 69 401.5 173, 028 10.8 18, 687 5.8 | 2,! ‘ 
is 258 3, 233. 0 3, 340, 329 10.8 360, 756 12.5 2, 
* 514 5, 223. 2 4, 245, 518 10.8 458, 516 10. 2 8, 2 
" 545 12, 748.7 13, 735, 336 10.8 1, 483, 416 23. 4 5, 
6 374 8, 782. 6 8, 354, 918 10.8 902, 311 23.5 
2 = 16, 111.7 18, 253, 782 10.8 1, 971, 408 21.0 
5 279.7 142, 819 10.8 15, 424 8.0 
Si 158 1, 155.7 1, 342, 216 10.8 144, 959 7.3 
" a 2, 492. 2 2, 454, 202 10. 8 265, 054 9.5 
5 3, 857.5 4, 248, 316 0.8 458, 818 6.9 
. 566 22,732.6 | 30, 780,639 10.8| 3,324,309 40.2 
a or > 116.3 4, 079, 263 10.8 440, 560 7.6 
2 2, 139. 6 13, 297, 883 10.8 1, 436, 171 14.4 
ra 322 1, 954. 1 1, 929, 200 10.8 208, 354 6.1 
# oll 9 aes m 34, 209 10.8 3, 695 7.2 
mee 19, 394. 9 , 297, 643 10.8 2, 516, 145 29.3 
“_ 226 1, 639. 6 811, 942 10.8 87, 690 7.3 
B 2 DP ge o8 so BR itiitncsin ne <- 8.0 
@ a per : aos 10.8 2, 051 4.0 
. . 01 0.8 109, 403 7.9 
8 318 9 508. 8 1 ae 10.8 1, 164, 609 29.9 
49 5 8 0, 0. , 164, 699 29.9 
"6 202 1, 104.8 1, 011, 614 10.8 109, 254 5.5 
mS 794 12, 584.6 12, 917, 761 10.8 1, 395, 118 15.8 
20! 101 926.5} . 646,297 10.8 69, 800 9.2 
x 1, 317 29,084.0 | 31,818, 843 10.8 3, 436, 435 22.1 
ye 164 2,035.0 2, 027, 449 10.7 216, 937 12.4 
” 9 4 28.3 11, 995 10.7 1, 283 3.1 
oh 3 13.7 5, 837 10.7 625 4.6 
16 2 3.0 2, 600 10.7 278 1.5 
ws 158 1, 839. 2 2, 009, 512 10.7 215, 018 11.6 
160 842.2 768, 756 10.7 82, 257 5.3 
30 63. 0 26, 106 10.7 2, 793 2.1 
20 113.6 54, 272 10.7 5, 807 5.7 

















A528 





Florida—Contint 
Gadsden 
Gilehrist 


Hamilton_.-. 


Hendry 
Hillsborough. 


Holmes_.-..... 


Jackson 
Jefferson__- 


Lafayette --..- sgh eckoig eee oat 
le ct en ninaltin wrmreedinnt valerie 
RAT... wcncad 


Madison_. 
Marion 


Okaloosa___.- 


Palm Beach. 
Putnam. 
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State and county 


1¢ed 


Santa Rose_. as espa coon etl bilo 


Suwannee. .. r 
PE aoc tnritwewbecaniitnten 


Union__- 


Wakulla__--. cu 
ee 


Washington. 
Alabama: 
Autauga 
Barbour 
Blount 
Bullock 
Butler 
Calhoun. 


Chambers--.-..-- 


Chilton__. 
Clay 7 
‘offee _- 
‘onecub 
‘o0sa 


‘renshaw 
‘ullman 


Dale.......-..- 


ee 


Dallas......- 


Elmore 
Escambia-- 
Etowah 
Fayette 
Geneva 
Hale 
Henry- 
Houston 
Lamar 


Marshall 
Mobile 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Perry 
Pike 


Marengo....- 





Sumter. ....- 
Talladega_._- 





OE SS ee ee ee 


Wileox._..... 
Winston_.._- 


Mississippi: 
Alcorn 
Attala 
Calhoun. 
Chickasaw 
Copiah 


Nie ins ccictensscscis idiots wiping olbianiotee dela oie 


George_.....- 


Greene 
Hinds 
Holmes 


Lafayette 


Kemper... -.. 


NN 5 lik ctcinnaslh iste wo ecbpsbhinin cbMesae bind ocd abana 


Lauderdale_- 


NOON i ing a Sutitctiieck hin vnc ate ckabtsnduscnwtelan 


Neshob RS Saal. nm ctehaisld Bini dknialsinnabiekeien tt 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Allotments ! 


(1) 


Number 


ho 


— 


= NO 


o- 


129 
139 
56 
0 


200 


Ws ew 


to 
Ne NNN K Dt w 


Boreras 0060 mi 00 to on on to to im 


Allotted Production ! 
acres ! 
(2) (3) 
Acres Pounds 
1, 002.7 852, 379 
291.7 347, 034 
276. 2 8&3, 331 
0 i ie oe 
15.3 | 33, 073 
3, 918. 2 3, 941), B54 
26, 897. 2 26, 929, 208 
1, 239. 2 831, 547 
147.3 134, 785 
4,481.3 167, 619 
2, 382. 8 2, 542, 108 
220, 6 120, 346 
2, 661.7 3, 089, 711 
772.3 945, 368 
29.9 60, 069 
14.0 10, 100 
5, 938. 4 7, 394, 184 
1, 447.0 1, 633, 912 
7.2 2, 560 
10.6 1, 676 
482. 1 419, 657 
1, 596. 1 1, 731, 977 
1, 106.8 1, 202, 870 
404.0 333, 475 
24, 327.0 19, 172, 702 
460.1 222, 131 
3, 859. 7 1, 949, 07 
3, 304. 4 2, 125, G00 
eS ee ee 
7 ee 
23.2 7, O38 
2.5 |... 
28, 857.3 | 29, 116, 248 
3, 218.2 | 3, 392, 322 
SEW Biccctees bien ; 
11, 939. 9 10, 120, 841 
10, 731.7 7, 241, 690 
ee Ee : 
17, 218.8 16, 127, 924 
250.5 25, 368 
41.7 20, 457 
934. 1 786, 944 
4.9 4,851 
1.0 }.. c 
17, 305. 9 | 547, 694 
4.8 |. 
33, 153.7 32, 556, 611 
31, 097.8 32, 651,945 
Be Wadhn do ccm octinton 
Up ee Sew We. 
Wee 48 ta 
16.8 1, 232 
85.5 25, 947 
SD Ecdunieesiuuneree 
ft Pe eee 
fy eae ee 
41.4 49, 648 
259. 1 127, 371 
864. 1 451, 305 
155. 2 112, 917 
27, 235. 1 20, 798, 383 
1, 805. 2 1, 170, 257 
12.8 7,011 
ME Ndicihch ahasioden 
Re Lot dee va 3 
57.8 57, 692 
7 


. —— 
tw — _ . 
BP SPresaeeeS SS Seneawee wo 


Beak as 


SNAG ANWOSCNINOSCDOONAKHAWSOwM*SHe woe 


wee enn ene enee 


Average 
price ? 


(4) 





SEND SDS ST Ta 7 ds sg dsp esses 


10.; 
10. 
10. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
.3 
.3 
3 
3 
.3 
3 
3 
3 
.3 
3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
.3 
3 
3 
3 
10.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 












January 99 





pascinroaneameppemnnaantanbapeioateansciiatmtcaie ae 
Average allotm 
Total ee = 
value ? 
Acres Production Value 
(5) (6) (7) 8) 
cs — 
Dollars Number Pounds Dollars Arkat 
91, 205 7.8 6, 608 oe C 
37, 133 2.1 2, 497 7 C 
8, 916 4.9 1, 488 16 c 
Boo scp ween ee See ae re. Cc 
3, 539 3.8 8, 268 as D 
422, 313 5.4 5, 451 53 F 
2, 881, 425 11.9 11, 947 12x F 
88, 976 12.5 8, 399 Pe H 
14, 422 1.9 1, 706 18 H 
17, 935 10.9 3, 810 48 i 
272, 006 9.8 10, 461 1,119 Jo 
12, 877 7.4 3, 167 20 Li 
330, 599 10.4 12, 069 1,21 ls 
101, 154 7.2 8, 835 45 Ni 
6, 427 5.0 10, 012 1m Ri 
1,081 4.7 3, 367 30 ot 
791, 178 9.1 11, 358 1,25 Se 
174, 829 5.7 6, 458 I Wi 
7 rs a - okkah 
7 - 239 jahe 
44, 903 25.4 22, 087 a5 At 
185, 322 4.4 4, 798 513 Be 
128, 707 5.5 6,014 4 . 
> 
34, 348 5.9 4, 833 ) Ca 
1, 974, 788 15.7 12, 346 1,7 Ca 
22, 879 2.8 1, 354 1) Ca 
200), 755 7.8 3,914 43 Ch 
218, 937 4.8 3, 085 318 
hue Symes 926 focceccccc co cel aoe 0: 
at oe, 3.4 )..1..<¢.....-. ae Cor 
787 ‘* 1, 528 157 ne 
“2, 998, 974 14.6 14, 780 1m Cus 
349, 409 3.9 4, 087 21 Der 
2.8 |. wcs.c..------}ocodenene Gar 
arr 042, 447, 5.8 4, 937 wO Gra 
745, 894 7.6 5, 107 £25 Gre 
psick's 4.5.0.6...) [2a ‘ 
1, 661, 176 13.4 12, 580 12% 
2 613 1.9 195 v 
2, 107 5.2 2,557 23 
81, oss 7.1 5, 962 64 
4.9 4, 851 wm) 
1 Rtn ass ocuusien 
Pe 2, 219, 412 as 11, 107, 1,14 
3, 353, 331 27.0 26, 490 278 
3, 363, 150 12.5 3 103 1,38) 
Beate. 8 4 ccccc---5--- |< ce 
ccc ahig he cs 1.4 }s.02.--. 2c. | 
diy idee 3.6 -|.2....--.-.-=.| 
127 3.4 246 % 
2, 673 9.5 2, 883 m7 
cetera acs o@ | cuns... 2... cece 
Sake db amend 6B hos ccieccsnee--}.2cceeee 
L eceicsnietees 2.6 4 ov éécecs-.-2-|s dc 
5, 114 6.9 8, 275 85 
13, 119 4.8 2, 359 mS 
46, 484 6.3 3, 270 37 
11, 630 4.3 3, 137 33 
2, 142, 233 17.9 13, 656 1,407 
120, 536 10.6 6, 884 m9 
722 4.3 2, 337 ul 
Risa ee 37.4 foicccecnc.o..checcmeee 
secede Sabet 6.4 - icccccs-.--.|cee 
5, 942 8.3 8, 242 
~aeeee6oss cess 1.4 petneocoe nosso een 
820 1.5 1, 493 m3 
siqdibinen a kbiel «BB hicectcsss-i--< cee 
10, 431 1.6 28, 500 216 
11, 529 4.4 63,000} , ‘1,48 
32, 940 1.1 90, 000 16, 470 
1.8 300, 000 54,90 
5.4 4, 890 895 
6.3 4,017 % 
6.5 49, 560 9,0 
1.6 9, 000 4 
en a 
3.4 , 262 
1,5 157, 000 9%, 731 
1.2 fociescc+s~c~-|-cseeee 
1.3 12, 000 . 
23 22, 140 be 
1.0 15, 750 - 
1, 
“9 62, 800 ne 
1.2 24, 400 4 
1.6 1, 143 s 
2.2 462 
19. 
2. 
5. 
6. 
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ios State 2 Allotments ! Al : ; 
and county ane Production!} Average Total Average per allotment 
price # value? | 
Si. winshcereniadiaenat neues (1) (2) (3) = oui Production Value 
Ay iichtiitnhiaeligtca Siecle aba diatom actioad (5) | . ; 
Arkansas: Ni ; ac! aa (6) (7) (8) 
Mark... c-<-<-noneeennnenee umber —_---—-—— ; 
: lin; ,.....-..sasciaaaiienesencasa neal inate : Acres, | Pyare Cents _| Dollars | Number = 
19 Sagi. -...----a-sriasitadasequnieyechaliedeteent—s 9 10.1 | 1. 600 aT 0 | 5 | ounds || Dollars 
Gd... ..---o-nusehagishaktekacthdabemancanat 2 9 , . 4 171 | . 0 
se Re Mae eee Ree aie ed — 0 10.7 1.1 178 ; 
“J coer 0 eT as ee 7 6.1 16, 617 10.7 1 m 4 0} - 
“4 Tie. .-..--c<céasrdpieaissnaavanmeaaasecean’ 2 7 oo 10.7 aan | : : 1, 662 | oe 
a9 Hempstead ..-.--------ane2nnwenanen-anngneweennnnna- = 1, 688. 0 679, 798 eg -., 149 23 | fe. 80 
188 oe nace neasechdeetpe ee sewarene es ncaa — 0 Se 3 “1.4 32, 530 10.7 12, 738 6.8 | 2. 730 out 
qn oward _...----------------------------+---- 5.5 2, 138 10. ef 3, 481 4.0 1’ 807 92 
119 BRRAID. .- --2------nananeecnpecreomeenanivieeenose~ 8 8.6 550 og 229 1.8 | + 193 
339 Little Diced... --asekunetidasinecseseeieodok 12 38.6 30, 592 10. é 59 1.1} “69 76 
i SEE ..-20----=cacnqdneehasonseundrsereisnces 10 132.8 27, 314 10.7 3, 273 3.2 | 9 549 7 
45 BEM, : occ sc -ndepaseeehcknies+ tel tent a 1 2.0 8 7 2, 923 13.3 | 2, bas 273 
Randolph 1 687 10.7 74 3.3 | 2, 731 992 
- St. Francis 2 = 3, 163 10.7 33 2.0} 687 | > 
360 a rancis RAR OF PES RES RR 1 6.4 0 10.7 338 4.0 3, 163 | 3: 
a Washington nweneane Oa ee et eS aoe ee eh 9 4 0 aay a2 alt _..- 338 
alent tis. - eine: SRE MR ie SM 2i.oa — 
= Secu er lle 0 10.7 |_..... 21 0 |. ~ 
- a ee eee ers te 11 63. 3 0 eres 1.6 0 | 
a TE i gancon-== = 18, 751 10.7| 2,006 <> ‘ 01 
; sh pull aia git Oy <5 ac BG SPIER Fe cteile. ¢ ’ . 6 | 705 7" 
53 — sin‘ renitp <n ap ov ww on ian abl aeitie do ali oepsegeis Se i meal aaaitac Rapa aid igh ~ 4, 664. 1 1, 014, 025 11.2 113. 57 =” 
44s IMP...-----+-----onnannostdnanmncneccnssnnewsernees ~ 335. 3 261, 810 11.2 13, 571 9.0 | 1. 950 : 
a 1 46. 1 141, 43 — 29, 323 14.0 218 
489 Sn... -ccephghieitbciiath dodelaaaliaiess 1, 524 23, 235. 6 430. = 11.2 15, 841 46.1| 10, 909 1, 222 
272 BEEINIDA.--.--3.-----casepagitinast-opncnantbiosorses~ 1, 643 28, 080.1} 32, 250,215 11.2 48, 181 5 2 | Ma, ST 15, 841 
10 TIRE ------=-----nnnaapoeseseos> 56 417.8 116. 757 41.3 3, 612, 024 17.1] ~~ 32 
43 ERIN 498 RR RIRLOE TDPRI 92 1, 307.9 194, 100 11.2 13, 077 7.5 = 4 2, 198 
318 BIMUNE oon nnnenthont icant a aonuacdsneonone 542 2, 936.7 38° 133 11.2 21, 739 14.2 | 4.050 234 
i, isons nan 3 ceadeloees 9 66.8 ” 569 11.2 4, 271 54 | 2, 110 236 
“ses BNI... 5. -noacgokdbedinnseivcseetiaitheat 148 870. 6 28, 611 . 64 7 4 = 8 
* Cotton....-.2-202ccaceennsceweneeceneeeeneececereeee™ = 1, 963. 5 142, 533 13 3, 204 5.9 | 193 o 
oe Creek .....---.--------------------- en 3 Be Te 4 15, 964 11.6 | 84: 22 
822 NM A iS EEE LE TNE ILA 339 2, 335. 5 aca pete cian 5.4 | " 4 
#21 Spi. -------acedaipeeihact -nhterencagiee 19 214.9 472, 644 11.2 | 33, 956 | eel” ato tae 
eae Ba ..-—+--—---so~nnant Ae iid cevetneieboede tre 3 16. 2 ‘hi 11.2 52, 936 11.3 | e 894 100 
‘oe on nave -nnonedhh paitatmeenyanlabtitades tae 119 1,285.0)". 5300" ED Lo decwnn sewn 5 4 | 24, 876 | 2, 786 
526 ET... cleo tabenriasancceleiaecas os 334 3, 507.3 391” 196 11.2 | 813 eg gids renter ns 
a? oc stead ornecenneecece- 16 211.5 35° 866 11.2 43, 814 10.5 | 61 7 
. So eee 8 73. 4 re 11.2 4,017 2 1,171 131 
” Hughes 90 ate 7, 606 11.2 1) 13.2 2, 242 oF 
ee ae ae 463.6 48. 173 e 852 9.1 oa 251 
263 Jackson _......- 1, 254 15, 471.0 ara 11.2 5, 395 R 9 951 106 
6M Jefferson _...---------- Og eee gs cal, aes 2a 59 787 2 ee ae 11.2 266, 444 123 535 60 
= SS 5525s. s=-ncectbeliptaces sonata tuna 37 358.6 i 11.2 23, 333 133 1,897 212 
sia SE n;,--«-an0s-oskpnibepmabetinnedekttaigeonces 321 4, 199.3 352 013 11.2 729 97 3, 551 395 
j, 144 ore no eee ny aw aa 1 10 ’ 11.2 39, 425 13. 176 20 
2S ee tn £0 ee RES 8: Pn 1-8 }-------------- 11.2 ; 3.1 1, 097 123 
2 728 61! —s 185, 043 no) CS 20.725. 1.0 |-..----- 7 
1S 2, 709. 6 302, 158 “< 20, 725 8.3 3 136 weeeere------- 
- 4 47.0 12 090 11.2 33, 842 44 ” aot 351 
~ae 330 5, 400.8 147. aa 11. 2 1, 354 11.8 3 o 55 
wens * 1, 005. 2 14’ 562 7c 16, 517 16. 4 — 338 
ENE 07 5 +S .2 1, 63 5 47 5 
5 Mann wr] mo] amee| ara] akms| “Ga ] at : 
ie Murray -.-2-2222222o2ataeaeecececono- ee ae 160 2, 901. 3 50, 028 7s 52, 623 5 8 4 240 
wivene on BI Scone rencccdisteisiaeseanin Gab cadennos 14 107. 7.|-.-.... : oa 5, 603 18.1 | "313 | 181 
"989 — bhiinenasenccnnetiegiaelieish 107 911.2 “3 860 11.2 |..--------=-—- 771. a 35 
- BR <<, canaipsieciaaiinadignsocStechepmatnede 780 4, 996. 6 473, 018 ae _ 320 +1 cee garjvrsteeeeteee - 
ee emiten nanan enna 61 406.9 125, 126 = 52, 978 6.4 606 j 3 
e “ 2,951.7 138, 564 7s 14, O14 7.7 2,031 | es 
3 Payne... 8 eee a 7.0 | 329 | - 
1,407 Piitsburg.....------ Sapo nee rte rer te a, 117 669. : « = 12) 41 5 : scan Dives 
z SI vsiah-inenavssecgasbdhhaibaniancgoniie cen: 554 4, 633. 5 748.797 11.2 995 57 | og 5 
CEIIR RS: 1) ARE CINE 212 1, 601. 1 97 818 1.2 83, 865 R 4 ian | 9 
Be TRIN rE = CARRERE 01? Dea 5st 4, 166. 4 645, 082 aS 10, 956 7. "461 | ms 
ar) Fis. saronqpnmeipieiataeoataedep aa aaaraee Pes 3006 2 765, 465 11.2 a 7.8 1, 215 | . 
oos------- 525 3, 284.8 24! 2 &5, 732 9.4 rrr 1956 
Yee 225 2, 512.6 oo = 11.2 27, 516 6.3 3, ao 393 
m3 11 53.9 4941 11.2 18, 059 11.2 | 717 52 
diet a 48.7 ” 9045 ae 553 49 po 80 
i : _— 1, 042, 627 11.2 116 74 ias on on 12 
, » see 4 
«en a 10, 792.1] 4,300,000 ws a 2, 539 
4, 0 7 22, 595.3] 6,710,000 0 473, 000 12.5 4,977 ial 
7 4.0 6, 300 ; = 17.2 5s R7 vol 
40 281 2, 393. 6 855, 000 11.0 693 4.0 ap 7546 
Ls 3 76. 2 20, 000 re 94, 050 8 5 oO 693 
9 263.5 ; 2, 200 15.2 3 Ue 335 
= 320 5, 292. 5 war O00 11.0 4, 620 13.9 aan 440 
8, 7il 51 1, 452, 2 156, 000 ap 84, 150 16.5 3° 391 243 
ms 4 20. 4 10° 500 11.0 17, 160 28.5 = 050 263 
18 8 68. 1 17,000 11.0 1, 155 51 ome 336 
4,082 345 7, 158.0 365, 000 11.0 1, 870 g5 + 198 289 
_ 25 249. 6 a1 600 11.0 40, 150 20.7 1, 058 234 
2,982 * 5 108. 0 31. 500 11.0 8, 910 10.0 3 116 
6 18 469. 5 sae Gee 11.0 3, 465 21.6 6, 300 ao 
: 400 6, 469.0 450 008 11.0 13, 420 26.1 e 773 693 
11,48 5 17.7 2, 000 11.0 47, 300 16.2 ers 746 
4,405 23 276.9 167, 000 <. 220 3.5 ” 400 118 
0 4o 883. 6 360, 000 1 : 18, 370 12.0 7, 261 44 
- } 54.1 1, 000 . 39, 600 11.8 4 300 799 
‘ 2 OO bee. ae 110 13.5 ” 950 528 
28 361. 3 38 000° Th 0 fnenemnn sae ik Liscapescinipharted = 
ee 4 7 1, 343. 0 393, 000 11.0 We 12. 5 i3i0| i 
jewene® 1, 651 50, 888. 9 4, 305, 000 43, 230 11.3 3° 303 144 
or 3, 054. 9 43, 000 11.0 473, 550 30.8 2 608 363 
14 182.8 51 000 11.0 4, 730 10. 4 147 = 
4 2 Sete ~. 5, 610 13.1 3, 643 16 
re 34] 6,447.3 00000" 11.8 |avoneonii~o-- 2 ee “20 
3 214 2, 219. 1 299, 000 iL 66, 000 18.2 "i605 | oon=s 
4 39. 0 2 100 8 32, 890 10.4 1 397 1 
29 006.7 d 11.0 231 9.8 = 154 
' 5, 000 11.0 4, 950 4. 525 58 
; ee 1, 552 171 
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Peanuts: Allotments, allotted acres, production, and value, 1956 program—Continued 














Average per allot ment 









































































































































Allotments ! Allotted Production ! Average Total 
State and county , acres ! price ? value 3 
Production Value 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
—- eee ie 2. sae ‘i 
Texas—Continued Number Acres Pounds Cents Dollars Number Pounds Dollars ; 
ON 5 i Sipe ihia spdbecelceata Seas 1, 201 33, 231.3 | 1, 450, 000 11. 1, 159, 500 27.7 1, 207 1B 
BS what cso hae Mace 985 18, 441.1 1, 230, 000 11. 135, 300 18.7 1, 249 i 
Se Re PE ed 9 62.8 42, 500 11. 4, 675 7.0 4, 722 519 
_ GE IEE OE ON ee 2 ERE 640 7, 767.1 460, 000 11. 50, 600 12.1 719 9 
PRICE. 20 eens cence ca neu ston ccceeneccsecendnenenne 178 1, 780.3 394, 000 11. 43, 340 10.0 2, 213 43 
TN ci ni raktnnentninns winatnnnmens ieee siete sepia nian 2 MO st ccne ins 38. © Aa gaeesndpaninn 908 de cetdnccccannaj onde 
WR NN fi 2 hie ssccnck nes kecenmdreebainsaon 3 160. 1 | 53, 500 11. 5, 885 53.4 17, 833 192 
ID ooo Saisie ewe tnninbeermamenils tiebicaienieinb 75 252. 5 | 56, 000 11. 6, 160 3.4 747 "s 
WRNOUIIS isi ec nb Bsdecrn nna neccanSbawaicckad 56 468. 4 | 178, 000 11. 19, 580 8.4 3, 179 35 i 
Pris... uc... oe a conmmhemiaapuaiaiis aa 338 | 15, 883.5 | 12, 680, 000 11. 1, 394, 800 47.0 37, 515 4in 
Gaines____------- dn Mes beeeeete Seas 40 | 914.3 | 490, 000 11. 53, 900 22.9 12, 250 134s 4 
NUIT. csinindhin tnanncandaDacttaniandadandetalionaaaal 4 | 120.8 | 6, 000 11. 660 30. 2 1, 500 165 id 
Gillespie a 7y 1, 322. 5 | 39, 500 11. 4, 345 16.7 500 55 
Goliad___...-.--- is him cig Rae ea 2 | 37.6 9, 600 11. 1, 056 18.8 4, 800 58 M 
Gonzales____..___- Se ne Se 130 | 2, 161.6 152, 000 11. 16, 720 16.6 1, 169 19 7 
Grayson_._.._-__- 5 adlawunansicnoaeshhcaes 547 | 8, 572.5 | 150, 000 11, 16, 500 15.7 74 0 
Grimes_.._.-- see inten Petes 7 | 109.8 | 31, 000 11. 3, 410 15.7 4, 429 487 ee 
Guadalupe : exirnbeidanipmeretinaniel 225 3, 514.0 206, 000 11. 32, 560 15.6 1, 316 145 
Hall : sii beawandews 7 89.4 2, 000 11, 220 12.8 286 1 
Hamilton__ a aie 23 262. 2 1, 000 11 110 11.4 43 5 
Hart = scecaireaneta 80 2, 366.6 | 1, 570, 000 11. 172, 700 29. 6 19, 625 2,159 
Harrison ; Soeee eeu ceeeeueeee 2 1.7 by: ; OB She 8 Jove cnnccnoc0.-|-oaceteeee Be 
Henderson ___._.___.__----------------------+----- __| 128 | 1, 094. 1 | 650, 000 11 71, 500 7.9 4,710 518 
Hill ; —_ atl oenanee’ 333 | 5, 497. 2 | 741, 000 11 81, 510 16.5 2, 225 245 
Hood . si etcriarieipniclhen 454 | 9, 234.8 | 966, 000 11 106, 260 20.3 2, 128 part Vit 
Hopkins . w oikemilbestiee 182 | 961.3 | 259, 000 11 28, 490 5.3 1, 423 157 No 
Houston ss casa ord 325 | 6, 100.9 3, 020, 000 11 332, 200 18.8 9, 292 1,02 Te 
Jack . so paseteiedt tient eda one 30 | 355. 5 4, 300 11 473 11.8 143 16 
Jim Hogg ‘ . 16 | 680. 3 68, 500 11 7, 535 42.5 4, 281 471 
Jim Wells 8 | 140.6 | 26, 000 11 2, 860 - 17.6 3, 250 358 
Johnso1 304 3, 730.8 757, 000 11 83, 270 12.3 2, 490 m4 Sou 
Jon 59 | 1, 155.0 | 4, 500 11 495 19.6 76 8 Gee 
Karn 56 | 658. 4 65, 000 11 7, 150 11.8 1, 161 12 Flo 
Kent 11 | 160. 6 1, 000 11. 110 14.6 91 10 Ala 
kimble__-- ; i Gebankcememics 2 | ato ENE i ca ahd aie Oe a Se asuaia Mis 
Lar 188 | 2, 000. 7 | 375, 000 11.0 41, 250 10. 6 1, 995 219 Lou 
Lampasas_....._.-...-.-.----------------------- 11 | 307.6 79, 000 11.0 8, 690 28.0 7, 182 7% 
La Salk 36 | 2, 284. 4 883, 000 11.0 97, 130 63.5 24, 528 2.6% 
Lavaca_. 212 | 1, 393.0 349, 000 11.0 38, 390 6.6 1, 646. 18] 
BB oie oe neice conan cmcisccbucmenmnndmamanmdepaiion 835 | 9, 327.8 3, 005, 000 11.0 330, 550 11.2 3, 599 396 Ark: 
tie uu munbibionuontn 82 | 1, 072.7 400, 000 11.0 44, 000 13.1 4, 878 37 Okis 
Limestone  soibinseare dieing eased caeasmen ohne keen 86 999.3 | 635, 000 11.0 69, 850 11.6 7, 384 812 Tex: 
Live Oak___._-__--_----2_---- eee seston Bicuaipatn cn 10 145, 1 | 24, 500 11.0 3, 795 14.5 3, 450 3a) New 
Tijane... in ne : “al cients nant 90 2, 448.1 | 335, 000 11.0 36, 850 27.2 3,7 iy Cali 
McCulloch __.._.....---------------------------e---- 43 | 1,371.1 477, 000 11.0 52, 470 31.9 11, 093 1,2 
McLennan_--..--- nehininsinacanmubhaeaiea ees 78 | 956.6 | 103, 500 11.0 11, 385 12.3 1, 327 146 
MAMNOMNON ce iicdd cn me tnindambaainamen 1 ert. | se SBS eee oe 16. 1]__.........---]-oscueneeee 
ee a RRS EE. 28 322. 5 | 139, 000 11.0 15, 290 11.5 4, 964 546 
Marion___---.--- sceteienninnc Reoditade WOMENS > pee 6 4 | 18.1 | 7, 400 11.0 814 4.5 1, 850 rT es 
Mason.___-_-- a ee ee ee 213 6,787.0 | 1,640,000 11.0 180, 400 31.9 7, 700 47 
res. ceed th etisivauanica apeeaenn eee nee 134 2, 145.7 13, 000 11.0 x 16.0 97 ll 
I Ee nae paccis Seekea Chama 7 er Oe te ee ak 7.0 \.sccdceseese+--|-enne 
Ne Ma a 203 1,718.8 | 335, 000 11.0 36, 850 8.5 1, 650 182 / 
ee 55 | 1, 180. 2 151, 000 11.0 16,610 21.5 2, 745 a2 
DS oe sac eno inden talcenn oobi 236 | 2,151.3 | 191, 000 11.0 21, 010 9.1 809 89 
NS TETRA LOLI AE LEE LR 11 |} 132. 6 38, 000 11.0 4, 180 12.1 3, 455 38) 
DN 5 ar Ne a es ee 118 | 1, 176.0 692, 000 11.0 76, 120 10.0 5, 864 645 
SN Sn enn nnd dence ssn ntdicinneitindnininwnt 7 | 297. 3 47, 000 11.0 5, 170 42.5 6, 714 is 
ne ee ee 11 | 39.8 5, 400 11.0 594 3.6 491 if 
SIN Ro 7s eee ee ee 137 2, 704. 7 468, 000 11.0 51, 480 19.7 3, 416 376 
SS all CS RRR RR CR aT EELS SESS, i 7.2 1, 600 11.0 176 7.3 1, 600 1% 
RIN oh acid kos, te Se ine ae aie Seema 509 8, 249. 5 787, 000 11.0 86, 570 16. 2 1, 546 1 HC 
MS Ses aes 8 ae ea ee 13 54.2 8, 400 11.0 924 4.2 646 7 
Red River 25 175.3 68, 500 11.0 7, 535 7.0 2, 740 a 
Robertson 94 698. 0 538, 000 11.0 59, 180 7.4 5, 723 - 60 INT 
IN rc So a oe ee ee 21 338. 5 3, 000 11.0 330 16. 1 143 16 
nea er oe eee 23 | 140. 8 129, 000 11.0 14, 190 6.1 5, 609 617 
PIO 5 tik annem tadacdiohes nunataks sbheae 321 7, 044. 6 1, 100, 000 11.0 121, 000 21.9 3, 427 a7 
RN ti ne ae ee 4 15.9 16, 00€ 11.0 1. 760 4.0 4, 000 40 M 
DUNN eke ne ee re 121 2, 887.1 133. 000 11.0 14, 630 23.9 1, 099 7 
ee meet 36 620.3 7, 500 11.0 825 17.2 208 . Scho 
NI SSDS Ot ie 93 2, 630.9 118, 000 11.0 12, 980 28.3 1, 269 ( auth 
TN i Ee re ee oe enamel 38 216. 7 1, 500 11.0 165 5.7 39 433 sh 
ee ee scudle X iscanhechadiiedigedaed 3 107.3 116, 000 11.0 12, 760. 35.8 38, 667 +s Ow 
ON Naas Rk ee aa ee 191 1, 106.6 390, 000 11.0 42, 900 5.8 2, 042 to rec 
re enc i gli ie ries postage nasil 6 5 ee Stee oc ocekaeanniall Sl Dilddimansence-eae -- ore ened 
Trinity... 20 144.8 82, 500 11.0 9, 075 7.2 4, 125 7 
Upshur___- 22 73.6 10, 000 11.0 1, 100 3.3 455 n they 
eR eS oe a 75 433.9 255, 000 11.0 28, 050 5.8 3, 400 @ Th 
4 52.9 2, 500 11.0 275 13.2 625 Li 
239 6,937.1 | 3,802,000 11.0 418, 220 29.0 15, 908 .? basic 
3 11.9 1, 700 11.0 187 4.0 567 Pe . Sense 
27 188. 9 78, 000 11.0 8, 580 7.0 2, 889 9 spie 
941 19, 740. 4 2, 815, 000 11.0 309, 650 21.0 2, 991 0 U 
466 6, 335. 5 375, 000 » 11.0 41, 250 13.6 805 “i the } 
127 507.6 193, 000 11.0 21, 230 4.0 1, 520 18 Wen 
2 23.4 20, 000 11.0 2, 200 11.7 10, 000 1 
15 182. 5 1, 500 11.0 165 12,2 100 3 Oth 
6 42.7 16, 500 11.0 1, 815 7.1 2, 750 our 
6 176. 4 159, 829 13.7 21, 897 29, 4 26, 638 4 ne: 
3 10.8 7,000 13.7 959 3.6 2, 333 aK doin 
422 4, 677.3 6, 517, 424 13.7 892, 887 11.1 15, 444 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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Peanuts: Allotments, allotted acres, production, and value, 1956 program—Continued 
NN 


Average per allotment 


State and county 


California: 


Imperial . ..-------0---0-e- nnn mene nneeeceneerennncncen 
KOlD . . ..-ccoccccoocosnsecesesosoescnsesosessosonce 
Madera... ----------------0-00en enema nee e ne ennn---- 
Riverside - ----------------------------------------- 
San Bernadino_...---.----------------------------- 
gan Luis Obispo----------------------------------- 
Stanislaus - - .---------2---------------0-0-0-2------ 


| Reports from State ASC offices. State production estimates approximate but not 


identical to those of the Crop Reporting Board. 


2State averages from Crop Reporting Board, AMS., “Field and seed crops,” 


May 1957. _ 
3 Col. (3) times col. (4). 


—— EEE 








Allotments!}| Allotted | Production'!| Average 
acres ! price 4 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Number Acres Pounds Cents 

4 28. 7, 797 11. 
on 22 716.1 577, 293 11.2 
Sui i I Ens Sindbchecdishdietoinia 11.2 
oe 3 SD do ciccecnduninenll 11.2 
an 1 ai Rc tieititinckagialiiiin 11.2 
<a 1 i, Sy ei ERR AOS 11.2 
o 1 SEO oe .cccue 11.2 
sa 12 143. 8 11, 280 11.2 


commercial channels. 


sme UE UE EE EEnEUE ISU UIE NNISSSnSEEEESNS EEE GOSS SSDS 


State and area 


Virginia. ....------------------------------------------ 
North Carolina. .........-ceees-0------2---2 bib aipeezik 
Temnessee - . . . - - - ----- +--+ - enn eee n nn enn enn ener e nnn ere-- 


Total Virginia-Carolina area. ..........---.---.-- 


NN... .nuniqalibniniatanisine © @ nmiinNtn ingens 
Georgia........-..--------2<e00-------- nihinn a eseeenins te 


Alabama 
Minted... . 2... 2c cccccwcwonsncenseysese-<0nces- 
BRIG nai conn veconewasswsebaséecnimbegchbheseaters 


mal southodel Qf0lis. anccocncucahesetsutowedouss 











_Note.—Production data not reported from some counties. 
tion from these counties was marketed locally and did not move through normal 








Total 
value * 
(5) 
Dollars Pounds 
873 7.2 1, 949 218 
64, 657 32. 6 26, 241 2, 939 
it ee RB oascsie Sri Sh seeiSecetbaawe 
Ee Peri and Ae eee 
bok: 2a Pn goo is cwnvu lo meaidtuaiusard 
hit elt 10.0 |-------2------|------------= 
1, 263 | 12.0 | 940 105 


Evidently produc- 



































SUMMARY 
Number of Total Average Average Average pro- Average 
allotments acreage Production price Value acre per duction per value per 
allotted allotment allotment allotment 
Acres Pounds Cents Dollars Acres Pounds Dollars 
8, 840 105, 497. 1 237, 613, 548 12.0 28, 513, 625 11.9 26, 879 3, 226 
18, 310 168, 629. 6 343, 339, 406 11.8 40, 514, 052 9.2 18, 751 2, 213 
528 3, 514.7 1, 218, 067 17.7 215, 598 6.7 2, 307 408 
27, 678 277. 641.4 582, 171, 021 11.9 69, 243, 275 | 10.0 | 21, 034 | 2, 502 
——_&—Ooooa——]} — = —SSS=SS=— |= on ne 
1, 505 14, 553. 4 11, 859, 033 11.2 1, 328, 210 9.7 7, 880 883 
31, 330 521, 627.6 546, 283, 385 10.8 58, 998, 601 16.6 17, 436 1, 883 
6, 220 55, 936. 6 557, 386, 895 10.7 6, 140, 398 9.0 9, 226 987 
18, 528 217, 808.5 200, 205, 281 10.3 20, 621, 142 11.8 10, 806 1,113 
92 285. 8 1, 585,.199 * 18.3 290, 091 3.1 17, 230 3, 153 
58 SET EE Ei des chaeeei Arena edn hinnn l= cin badinednwt ae 
57, 733 810, 659. 0 817, 319, 793 
354 2, 120.9 816, 621. 
12, 838 137, 001.8 44, 702, 457 
18, 888 353, 512. 2 68, 388, 800 
431 4, 864.5 6, 684, 253 
45 933. 1 596, 370 
32,556 | 408, 432. 5 121, 188, 501 








117, 067 | ~ 1, 586, 732.9 | 1, 520, 679, 315 








American Educators Are Providing 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
school administrators and educational 
authorities of the United States are 
showing a most commendable awareness 
torecent criticisms. We should be heart- 
ened and encouraged by the leadership 
they are providing at this time, 

They evidence an understanding of the 

problem, and are blessed with a 


-Seise of urgency that is even now con- 


Spicuous by its absence among some of 

the highly placed individuals to whom 

We naturally look for leadership. On the 

other hand, let me say, Mr. President, 

our educators whose voices are being 

are not being stampeded; they are 

& great deal to prevent panic 

which, if followed, would de- 

sttoy the broad base on which American 
education is founded. 

One of the best statements reflecting 

awareness and indicating that com- 





monsense still obtains among schoolmen 
of the country, appvars in the editorial 
columns of the January 16, 1958, issue 
of the Central Oregon Midstatesman, a 
weekly paper published at Bend, metrop- 
olis of central Oregon. The article was 
written as a report to the school board 
by Dr. R. E. Jewell, superintendent of 
schools in Bend. Dr. Jewell is himself 
a former mathematics teacher, with a 
postgraduate degree in that field—a fact 
which lends added significance to his re- 
port. 

He is the holder of a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree from the University of 
California. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL DEFENSE 


(EpiTor’s Note.—The following is a state- 
ment on curriculum released by R. E. 
Jewell at this week’s meeting of the school 
board. We felt that it would be of interest 
to the readers of the Central Oregon Mid- 
statesman, especially. with the current inter- 
est in education.) 

Curriculum: During the past few months 
much has been said about education in the 
United States and in Oregon. The Portland 
papers have been full of pros and cons con- 


cerning our educational system. This in- 
terest has been engendered to a large extent 
because of a feeling of inferiority after the 
launching of the two sputniks by the 
U. S. S. R. I wonder if people have forgot- 
ten that it was an American scientist who 
produced the Salk vaccine and have they 
forgotten the many other firsts that Amer- 
ica has produced? 

I hope that education is able to make use 
of this interest. Russia at the present time 
spends 10 percent of its national income on 
education. The United States spends 4.8 
percent of its income on_ education. 
Whether more money is spent in the United 
States or not, we should be able to make 
use of this interest in the improvement of 
our educational system. The Portland 
School Board is bringing in a research team 
to study the college-preparatory curriculum. 
They should arrive at some interesting and 
very’ valuable conclusions. Other projects 
of this nature should arise and if conducted 
by competent people, who are actually con- 
cerned about better ways to educate the 
youth of our land, valuable results can be 
obtained. The danger of something like 
this is that people with preconceived ideas, 
with their little individual axes to grind, 
will take this opportunity to try to bring 
into being their own pet projects. 

As I have stated before, one of the things 
that I have feared might be the result of 
this is the overemphasis on math and sci- 
ence—or rather, I should say, the under- 
emphasis of the other valuable aspects of 
our curriculum. A generation of scientists 
will not solve the problems of the world. 
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There is also another aspect of this prob- 
lem that I would like to point out to the 
board. Many people are saying that we need 
to return to the type of education that I 
received 15, 20, or 30 years ago. That would 
solve all of our problems. I think these 
people should realize that it is the people 
educated with that type of education who 
are now the responsible leaders of this 
world. If they have failed, and I do not 
think they have failed; but, if they have 
failed, and education is to blame for all of 
the evils that may arise, then that educa- 
tion about which they are speaking is to 
blame. 

I am not pessimistic about education or 
about our progress at the present time. In 
fact, I am quite optimistic. I know that we 
are doing a better job in many fields than 
ever has been done before. On the other 
hand, if a better job can be done, then 
everything that we can do toward that end 
should be our aim. Educational research is 
one of the ways in which this can be accom- 
plished.. Iam glad that the Bend board has 
seen fit to recognize that, and also I am 
happy that the school board has interest in 
the curriculum so that one meeting a morth 
is being spent on that part of our organiza- 
tion, 





People to People Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ata 
time when everyone is seriously con- 
cerned with the gravity of our interna- 
tional situation I am proud that some 
of our Minnesota young people are doing 
something about it on their own. 

The student council at Canby High 
School has raised $100 to send over 2,000 
pounds of food to orphans in some needy 
country through CARE as part of our 
people-to-people program, reflecting the 
real humanitarian spirit of our country. 

They deserve public congratulations 
and commendation. If every school in 
the United States undertook such efforts, 
it would make a tremendous impression 
throughout the world. 

This fine act of young people was called 
to my attention by Mrs. Edward Grengs, 
of Canby, Minn,, who very appropriate- 
ly commented: 

It isn’t very often that we see the good 
things done by our teen-age citizens pub- 
licized, while the other type of things are 
given the full attention of radio, TV, news- 
papers, and what have you. 

As one who has seen from personal 
observation the good work being done by 
our voluntary agencies such as church 
groups and CARE, I wish to congratulate 
these students for extending the hand 
of friendship overseas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Canby News 
telling of this gift be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

StupEnts RaIse $100 ror CARE PACKAGES 

Canby high school’s student council re- 
ported a total of $100 will be sent to CARE 
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as a result of a recent candy-sucker sale pro- 
moted by the council. 

The money will be sent to CARE head- 
quarters to be used to send food packages 
to whatever country designated by that 
organization. 

Over 2,000 pounds of food will be sent to 
orphans of a needy country with the money 
collected by the students. 

A student council representative said that 
council was very proud of the members of 
the student body for the way they responded 
to the fund-raising drive, and wish to issue 
a very warm vote of thanks to all persons 
who participated. 





Time To Back Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, an ex- 
tremely timely and thoughtful editorial 
entitled “Time To Back Benson” ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun last Satur- 
day. I recommend it wholeheartedly to 
the attention of all persons who are sin- 
cerely interested in our agricultural prob- 
lems, and, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TIME To Back BENSON 


When Secretary Benson appeared before 
the Senate Agficulture Committee yesterday 
he was confident and firm. He appeared the 
day after the President’s farm message and 
with the screams it evoked among the polit- 
ical farmers stilling ringing in the Capitol. 
And Mr. Benson gave not an inch. 

The reason is that he knows he is right 
and that he knows the wiser farmers, includ- 
ing many of his critics, know he is right. 
Why, then, doesn’t he have more open sup- 
port? Why is so much of the pro-Benson 
sentiment limited to the formal resolutions 
of farm organizations, the editorials of the 
sounder farm papers, the private conversions 
of farmers who are sick and tired of produc- 
ing for Government storehouses only? 

The time has come for all these people. to 
get out in the open and fight for the Eisen- 
hower-Benson plan. The fighting should be 
all the easier when it is recognized how mild, 
after all, the new legislative proposals are. 
If farm critics will step off to the side a little 
and get the Eisenhower-Benson plan into 
perspective, they will see that it is a logical 
extension, indeed, the necessary development 
of positions already taken by the Congress. 

For instance, Mr. Benson wants to be able 
to flex farm price supports within the range 
of 60 percent of parity to 90 percent. But 
the original New Deal farm legislation set a 
much more modest range—from 52 to 75 
percent. This held until the second World 
War when the supports were fixed at 90 per- 
cent to boost wartime production. The 
postwar act of 1948 reestablished flexibility 
between 60 and 90 percent of parity. Con- 
gress k@pt putting off the going-into-effect 
of this plan, but it is this plan and only this 
plan which Secretary Benson now proposes. 

Congress is being asked, in other words, to 
get back to a scale it accepted 10 years ago, 
@ scale more generous than the one it started 
out with 20 years ago. Farm people in and 
out of Congress and in and out of the big 
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farm pressure groups should begin blag 
Congress back to the position in fact which 
it has long since taken in principle, ; 
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The Meaning of Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, the excel. 
lent address on The Meaning of Char- . 
acter delivered by Samuel J. Coffey, 
principal of the Fairfax High School, 
Fairfax, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

THE MEANING OF CHARACTER 


For a number of years we have followed 
the practice of selecting specific things on 
which to place major emphasis during the 
school year. After putting together many 
of our needs as revealed through our prob- 
lems and the thoughts of others on the 
matter there seemed to be little question 
about making character development one of 
our major emphases. 

To get started we first need to think about 
the subject. I have done some thinking 
about it and I am going to give you some 
of my thoughts. In turn you should think 
and crystallize in your minds several spe- 
cific things that you can do as a teacher. 
When we add several specific things from 
each member of the staff we should have 
quite a sum. 

What is the deep and significant meaning 
of character in a person’s life? One defini- 
tion given in the dictionary for character 
reads as follows: “Moral vigor or firmness 
as acquired through self-discipline.” I bee 
lieve this definition involves much more than 
the narrow view that I have often heard 
expressed in terms of mere behavior. Often 
teachers have been accused of labeling “ex- 
cellent character” on a student who is quiet 
in class and does his work well. In my think- 
ing this would be snap judgment. A person's 
character becomes apparent when that pet- 
son is faced with difficulties, obstacles, pres 
sures, and adversities. A student who has 
all the capabilities of doing schoolwork 
faces little test of character in the classroom, 
the student who has little capability for 
schoolwork has a much greater test of char- Ww 
acter. Consequently, there are more be 
havior problems in some classes of slow 
students. The qualities of character here ar qu: 
not strong enough to handle the frustt®* belie 
tions of failure. ‘However, this repulsion & to be 
not confined to the slow learner or to 
hood, but it is a constant problem facing 
all of us. Character seems to be the sum — 
total of many qualities that causes a persol — 
to be capable of reacting in a sane, 
and mature way to the many things | 
happen to him. Therefore, to have excel: Durp 
lent character a-person must train himsell 
in the art of self-discipline. Someone b# 
said that the man who masters his OW - 
soul is the greatest master of all. The tem 
“good chaarcter” in-our interpretation @ 
nitely denotes morally good and right. * 
ting the thought of self-discipline and | 
ally right together, it seems logical 0 & 
duct that in developing chi a 
are involved in a process of doing away with 
narrow selfishness and placing inwm 
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on the things that are good for all 






value 


ge examine a few of what I consider 
the undisputable qualities of character for 
the purpose of further analyzing the prob- 
jem of teaching for character. I am not 
listing these in order of importance, but let 
us take honesty first. 


HONESTY IS A QUALITY OF CHARACTER 


To steal, to lie, to falsify in any way does 
harm. In judging others, none of us would 
ever give a high character rating to a student 
that we have found dishonest. A person 
steals to get something he wants for him- 
self, a person lies to save himself punish- 
ment, blame, or make some gain for himself, 
a person may falsify to make himself look 
by making someone else look bad. We 
are dishonest primarily because were selfish. 

The problem of stealing in this school is 
pig enough to concern everyone of us who 
nas a conscience. It is impossible for any- 
one to leave things lying around loose for any 
length of time. Many of the students who 
pought gym suits in the fall did not have 
them in the spring. Money is stolen from 
someone almost every day. We have the 
problem. There is a great need for teaching 
this essential quality of. character. The 
question is can we do it? 

LOYALTY IS A QUALITY OF CHARACTER 


To be disloyal to persons or institutions 
that have been and are benefactors or part- 
ners in some way is an indication of selfish- 
ness. I believe it is safe to say that persons 
who have little or no loyalty are ‘concerned 
primarily with their own selfish desires. 
Stanford University conducted a study to 
determine the greatest causes of personal 
failure. Disloyalty was found to be 1 of 4. 


In school we often find youngsters who 
do not realize what it means to be loyal to 
the team, the band, the cheerleaders, and 
other clubs. For example, several years ago 
for a choral music festival only two-thirds 
of the members showed up to make the trip. 
We are doing much better than that now. 
The director, the coach, the sponsor, may 
be classified as unreasonable, but they can 
teach loyalty by setting standards and re- 
quirements. The students should be re- 
quired to live up to certain standards to 
be eligible for participation in activities. 
Boys should be taught that they are loyal 
to the team when they drink alcohol and 


‘ break good training practices in various 


ways. Our band director had some rather 
severe criticism for making rather stringent 
demands for the band, but I believe the stu- 
dents have learned some good lessons in 
loyalty. It takes a tremendous amount of 
self-discipline to be loyal. Many marriages 
and homes fail for the lack of loyalty. 
Loyalty should be taught. 


BELIEF IS A QUALITY OF CHARACTER 


A person’s stability comes from his belief. 
We cannot put our trust in people in whom 
We have found no specific beliefs. This 
Seems to be an essential point for teaching 
qualities of character. The students must 

in the worth of character in order 


to be taught it. The Bible states a definite 


that character is to be desired far 


- above the price of fine rubies. Such a be- 


is essential to the acquiring of char- 

» A person must point out to himself 

7 high value of certain things and believe 

4 one code of honor serves the 

Purpose o pointing out good things to 
believe and do. Pe 


PAIRNESS IS A QUALITY OF CHARACTER 
pe vnfairness in most respects may basically 

dishonesty. However, in the area of 
sportsmanship and respecting the views of 
others we have much opportunity in the 
on We cannot classify our school as 
sure spresbect to sportsmanship, but I am 

that we have opportunity to make it 
and this is our responsibility, We 
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have considerable “booing.” This is unfair 
to officials and to opponents. The coaches 
have had little incident of poor sportsman- 
ship by players. This is a credit to the 
coeches and I am sure they will continue 
their efforts. It is proof that the job can be 
done. Respect for others and their views is 
@ big problem. I believe there was an epi- 
demic of this last year. This is a matter 
of character training in probably one of 
the more difficult areas. Can we do it? 
Fairness requires a genuine feeling for others. 


The last item I will mention is courage. 
COURAGE IS A QUALITY OF CHARACTER 


It takes courage to act and to do. With- 
out courage a person is passive, unimpressive, 
and weak. Without courage a person does 
not give positive expression to his honesty, 
loyalty, belief, and fairness. Without cour- 
age there is no ground gained, there is no 
progress made. Without courage this faculty 
will accomplish nothing. Courage is a mov- 
ing force that seems to be developed from a 
deep enthusiasm and interest in important 
matters of life. 

Our students lack courage when they are 
persuaded to do that which they know is 
wrong. 

Our students lack courage when they fail 
to insist on the things they know are right 
for the student body. 

Our students lack courage when they select 
poor citizens for honorable positions and 
awards. 

Our students lack courage when they de- 
fend the wrong against the right. 

Iam sure that we can find ways and means 
to develop this great attribute of character— 
courage. 

These five qualities briefly discussed work’ 
hand in hand, each contributing to the other, 
in bringing about what we know to be the 
finest in human character. 

We teach math because we think it is good 
for the student. 

We teach English because we think it is 
good for the student. 

We teach Latin because we think it is good 
for the student. 

This can go on and on, but the real point 
is why should we not think that to teach 
qualities of character is also good for the 
student. 





Adm. Richard E. Byrd: An American 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered on January 20, 1958, by 
James E. Mooney in connection with the 
dedication of the Richard E. Byrd Me- 
morial Library, Springfield, Va. It is a 
fitting tribute to a truly great American. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 

Apm. Ricuarp E. Byrp: AN AMERICAN 

HERITAGE 
(Address by James E. Mooney, delivered Jan- 
uary 20, 1958, in connection with the dedi- 
- cation of the Richard E. Byrd Memorial 

Library, Springfield, Va.) 

Admiral Byrd’s life and achievements are 
an epic of courage and pioneering. His his- 
tory-making flights over the ends of the 
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earth—his service to exploration in many 
branches of science and education—together 
with his devotion to his country, made him 
preeminent among men.of our time. 

Almost singlehanded “as a one-man task 
force,”’ he succeeded in his lifetime to revive 
America’s interest in the south polar regions. 
He lived to make five trips to Antarctica and 
as Officer in charge of United States Antarc- 
tic programs, carried the great work forward 
to the time of his untimely death. 

He had the acclamation of a grateful Na- 
tion. Decorated.with many medals, includ- 
ing the Congressional Medal of Honor and 
the Medal of Freedom, Admiral Byrd re- 
mained modest. Universities and colleges 
awarded him honorary degrees, and scores of 
distinguished citations came from his fel- 
low countrymen, for his life of accomplish- 
ment in aviation pioneering exploration and 
scientific and humanitarian service. His 
splendid characteristics included a great. de- 
votion to his country, and like his Virginia 
forebears, he was of high courage and good 
purpose in carrying out the mission to which 
he had given his life. His life was a heri- 
tage for America. 

Admiral Byrd was responsible for the con- 
ception and the navigational preparation of 
the first trans-Atlantic flight in history— 
that of the Navy flying boats, in 1919. He 
developed new air navigation instruments 
and techniques. He worked out the orig- 
inal program which created the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the Navy and used his energy 
and persuasion to have the Congress pass the 
bill. 

He envisioned the extensive use of the air- 
plane in the polar regions. In 1925, he made 
flights in the Arctic and in 1926 he was the 
first in history to fly over the North Pole. He 
was the first to fly over the South Pole, ac- 
complishing this in November 1929. 

The vast, unknown continent at the bot- 
tom of the world for more than a quarter of 
a century felt the penetrating influence of 
this great American. The first to organize 
scientific expenditions to the South Polar 
regions, he opened the way to scientific ex- 
ploration. Largely through his efforts, the 
United States has explored more territory in 
Antarctica than all of the nations of the 
world put together. 

In the interest of science, Admiral Byrd 
lived through 5 months of the unearthly 
polar night—alone—at Advance Base, 123 
miles inland from Little America. Because 
he was unwilling to risk a single life in order 
to save his own, he did not let his men at 
Little America know that he was in bad 
shape. This experience almost cost him his 
life and the story of his triumph over the 
combined effects of cold, solitude, and mon- 
oxide poisoning will remain one of the great 
epics of human history. 

He once told me of an experience he had 
at Advance Base during the long Antarctic 
night he spent alone in the little hut under 
the snow. I should like to recount it here: 

“I was ‘topside’ to take weather readings 
and to observe the southern lights. It was a 
very clear night, about 80° below zero. 
My breath froze as it passed my cheeks. 
Presently the wind cups ceased their gentle 
turning as the cold killed the breeze and 
my frozen breath hung like a cloud over- 
head. The day had died and the night was 
born. But with great peace. Here were the 
imponderable processes and forces of the 
cosmos—harmonious and soundless. Har- 
mony, that was it. That was what came out 
of the silence—a gentle rhythm, the strain 
of a perfect chord, the music of the spheres, 
perhaps. 

“There was the invisible sun, 90 million 
miles away, affecting the southern lights 
and the radio, and giving to the world, beau- 
ty and life. And there were the other great 
suns, in groups of stars, all whirling in 
unison, as do the elements (atoms) that 
make up the molecule. My mind dwelt upon 
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this mysterious force, gravity, that holds 
the molecules and the whole universe to- 
gether in harmony and rhythm, just as love 
binds in harmony the family units and thus 
the people of each nation of the world. 
Where this force is lacking, trouble begins. 

“and here I was, near the axis of the 
world, in the darkness where the stars make 
a circle in the sky. At that moment the 
conviction came to me that the harmony 
and the rhythm were too perfect to be a 
product of blind chance, or an accidental 
offshoot of the cosmical processes; and I 
knew that a Beneficent Intelligence per- 
vaded the whole. It was a feeling that tran- 
scended reason; that went to the heart of 
man’s despair and found it groundless. I 
knew then that there must be a purpose 
for mankind—one in which all mankind 
could join—that of rejecting the tyrants and 
uniting the world in peace and good will. 

“But until the world can be united by 
spiritual bonds behind this common pur- 
pose, the tyrants and the dictators must be 
held in leash by physical strength; and above 
all, we must not let them lull us by sweet 
words into slumber and unpreparedness.”’ 

I was privileged to know the Admiral as 
1 close friend for more than a quarter of a 
century and during the last several years 
of his life, was a confidential advisor and 
close associate. We had many interesting 
times together, talking about the things 
which existed at the ends of the earth and 
we also discussed, frequently, the philosophy 

f life. Admiral Byrd was known as a great 
explorer and as a gallant gentleman of Vir- 
ginia He was also a humanitarian and 
a philosopher. He lived close to the hearts 
and lives of those with whom he was inti- 
mately associated and he was also kind and 
courteous to those who would seek his 
assistance or who desired to know him 
better. 

His splendid characteristics included de- 
votion to country; and his high courage en- 
compassed more than the conquest of the 
physical world. 
as well, and no small part of this was his 
insistent devotion to, and labor for those 
human and spiritual things which would 
raise the stature of his fellow man, widen 
his horizons, and broaden his spiritual 
world. Admiral Byrd was kind and selfless, 
in harmony with his fundamental belief 
that “the way a man plays the game can be 
more important than the winning of the 
game.” 

As you dedicate this library, I should like 
to mention that more than a hundred books 
have included the work and life efforts of 
Admiral Byrd, and literally thousands of 
stories throughout the world have shown— 
in one form or another—what Admiral Byrd 
was able to do during his life. He con- 
tributed much to the knowledge of the 
world in which we live. In naming your 
library the Richard E. Byrd Memorial Li- 
brary, it is not only a fitting tribute to a 
great Virginian—it is a tribute to one who 
contributed vastly to knowledge of the world 
in which we live. We shall not soon see his 
like again—Richard Evelyn Byrd: an Amer- 
ican heritage. 





Col. James A. Smyrl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Manchester 


His mission was spiritual . 
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Union Leader, New Hampshire's largest 
daily newspaper, an editorial commend- 
ing my colleague, Senator Norris CoT- 
Tron, for his courageous defense of Col. 
James A. Smyrl. 

Colonel Smyrl, a resident of New 
Hampshire, has a long and enviable 
record in the service of our country. 
Both Senator Cotton and I are backing 
his determined efforts to remain on ac- 
tive duty with the Air Force, and I am 
very pleased to see this fine public recog- 
nition of Senator CoTTon’s aggressive 
interest in this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

InN BEHALF OF COLONEL SMYRL 


This newspaper is highly pleased to see 
that Senator CoTTon is going to bat in such 
a courageous manner on behalf of Col. James 
A. Smyrl, of Manchester. Symrl, although 
apparently cleared of charges that he failed 
to carry out orders of his commanding gen- 
eral at Lackland Air Force Base, Tex., is still 
the target of an Air Force drive to remove 
him from the service because he dared to 
speak out against poor administration and 
irregularities at Lackland. Despite the fact 
that nearly all the testimony was favorable to 
Smyrl, an Air Force board of inquiry in Oc- 
tober of last year grabbed at straws and sus- 
tained the charge that he was tempera- 
mentally unsuitable to remain in the service. 


Senator Corron, who has been following 
the case closely, has informed Secretary of 
the Air Force James H. Douglas that he vio- 
lently disagrees with the Air Force attempt 
to divorce the investigation of irregularities 
at Lackland from the move to oust Smyrl. 
In his letter to Douglas, dated December 30, 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire hit 
paydirt when he wrote: “I respectfully sub- 
mit that the record shows these alleged prac- 
tices to be inextricably involved in Colonel 
Smyrl’s relations with his superior officers 
which led to his trial.” 

That’s just the point. Had it not been 
for these irregularities and the reluctance of 
Air Force officials to correct them, Colonel 
Smyrl would not have felt obliged to speak 
out at all. It is encouraging to see that 
Senator CoTTon realizes that the Air Force 
is trying to divorce the two investigations in 
order to save face. 





Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Georgia’s Founding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Feb- 
ruary 12 will mark the 225th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Colony of 
Georgia and the city of Savannah, and 
appropriate -.observances are being 
planned in Savannah and elsewhere 
throughout the State to celebrate the 
reaching of this significant milestone in 
our history. 

It is most fitting that the princi 
cbservances should be held in Savannah, 
because all Georgians look with pride 
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and gratitude upon that city as the 
symbol of our State’s beginning and the 
embodiment of its subsequent growth and 
progress. Savannah and its citizens haye 
played and are playing a sig 

role in keeping vital and meaningful the 
heritage and ideals which motivated the 
founding of Georgia and have character. 
ized her growth and development over 
the years since. 

In calling attention to this anniv. 
occasion, the Chatham County delega. 
tion has introduced a special commempo- 
rative resolution in the General As. 
sembly of Georgia. I ask unanimoys 
consent, Mr. President, that this resoly. 
tion be painted in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas on February 12, 1733, Gen. James 
Edward Oglethorpe and a band of 120 sea- 
weary followers first set foot on Yamacraw 
Bluff to found the Colony of Georgia and 
the “Mother City” thereof; and 

Whereas Savannah and the great State of 
Georgia have grown and prospered mightily 
since that humble beginning 225 years ago; 
and . 
Whereas since its founding the State of 
Georgia has played a major ‘part in the rich 
history, heritage, tradition, and accomplish- 
ments of the original Thirteen Colonies, the 
South and our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of the Representa- 
tives of the Georgia General Assembly, That 
it does and hereby pauses in its delibera- 
tions to recognize and pay special tribute 
to the memory of General Oglethorpe and 
those whose courage, vision and per- 
severance 225 years ago laid the foundation 
for the Empire State of the South and the 
city of Savannah, its first capital; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this body now pay homage 
to Almighty God for His beneficence and 
multitudinous blessings bestowed upon all 
Georgians, living and dead, who have 
shared in His infinite grace and mercy. 





Role of Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson in Pre- 
paring for NATO Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have DP) 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an effet- 
tive and forceful letter which was col- 
tributed to the Oregonian of January 5, 
1958, by C. Girard Davidson; 
Portland attorney and Democratic na- 
tional committeeman for our State. . 
In this letter, headlined “Adlai Treated 
Shabbily,” Mr. Davidson sets in proper 
and fair perspective the role which the 
head of the Democratic Party in our Na- 
tion occupied during the negotia 
studies leading up to the recent North 
Atlantic Treaty Conference in Paris. _ 
Mr. Davidson is a former ae 
Secretary of the Interior under = 
Harry S. Truman. Be 
There being no objection, the lewe 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOM: 
as follows: 
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ApLAI TREATED SHABBILY 


To the EpITOR: 
In your recent editorial Adlai’s Choice, you 


chose to ignore the facts surrounding the 
administration’s invitation to Adlai Steven- 
son, first to assist in the preparation of pro- 

ls to be made to the NATO conference 
and finally to attend the conference. 

in recent times of national peril it has 
frequently been the practice of Presidents 
to utilize for national benefit the talents 
and knowledge of men from the opposite 

. Franklin Roosevelt appointed to his 
Cabinet Henry L. Stimson and Frank Knox— 
poth men of great stature in the Repub- 
lican Party. Later Roosevelt appointed 
Wendell Willkie and provided him official 

dential indorsement for his 1942 one- 
world tour. As you state in your own edi- 
torial, “Willkie traveled as an Official emis- 
sary of President Roosevelt, with diplomatic 
rank exceeding that of all other American 
representatives, including ambassadors, in 
the countries he visited.” He was an under- 
taking dignified, supported, and encouraged 
by the office of the President. 

Harry S. Truman named John Foster Dulles 
to negotiate the peace treaty with Japan, 
and designated Paul Hoffman to undertake 
the vast responsibilities of administering the 
Marshall plan. Truman named Republican 
Robert Lovett as Secretary of Defense, ex- 
President Herbert Hoover as chairman of the 
Commission to Reorganize our Federal Gov- 
ermmment, and Mr. Eisenhower as the first 
commander of NATO forces. 

In both the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
fstrations, each appointee was given a spe- 
cific, clearly defined job and the necessary 
authority and support to carry it out prop- 
etly—the only reasonable means to. engage 
the services of men of stature in Govern- 
ment. 

Now look at the fumble of Adlai Steven- 
son's appointment. After the invitation had 
gone out, the President’s eminently well- 
versed press secretary, James Hagerty, an- 
nounced Stevenson had declined the offer— 
which he had not. is was closely fol- 
lowed by the speech in Chicago in which 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams 
sheered at the man who had been asked to 
help the administration by stating he was 
not saying anything about the talents of the 
people being invited. 

These humiliating circumstances were 
compounded by the President’s inability to 
meet with Mr. Stevenson for days following 
his reporting for duty. It is not surprising 
to learn the veteran columnists concluded 
they could hardly remember a situation 

in worse taste, and characterized 
the entire undertaking as a display of bad 
Manners and ingratitude. 

But more important than the lack of man- 
nets was the lack of office. Never did the 
administration specify what actual author- 
ity Stevenson would have. His was a po- 
sition never defined, lacking any authority, 
loosely referred to as advisory. 

In spite of the personal humiliation, Ste- 

accepted the invitation to assist Mr. 
When he volunteered to go to the 
capitals, before the Paris meet- 


‘= to tell America’s NATO partners that 


United States really meant~ business, 
he never received so much as an acknowl- 
it of his offer. 

Governor Stevenson cannot be criticized 
his refusal to accept a free lunch and 
tound trip ticket to Paris in return for his 
; y window-dressing services. To a man 
Stevenson's capacity, ability and 


the administration’s performance 
— ind in 


ig 


If the administration trul 
y wants bipar- 
tistn effort in its foreign policy, it is high 
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time it begins to read recent history to learn 
how it can and should be accomplished. 
C. Girarp Davipson, 
Democratie National Comitteeman. 





Disarmament Obstacles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
that appeared in Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlin’s column in the Wall Street 
Journal on January 22, 1958, regarding 
Dr. Teller’s analysis of disarmament ob- 
stacles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

View From THE Las: Dr. TELLER’s ANALYSIS 
OF DISARMAMENT OBSTACLES STRESSES THE 
INSPECTION PROBLEM AND SEES SECURITY IN 
SPEED 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Advanced nuclear scientists are men of un- 
common sense amounting to genius. They 
have set foot in regions where no earlier 
pioneers have penetrated. They have learned 
secrets awesome in scope and fraught with 
possibilities for good or evil. 

Unfortunately, in science as in the arts, 
genius in one field is sometimes accompanied 
by a woeful lack of elementary knowledge or 
simple common sense in others. This was 
obviously the case with German-born Klaus 
Fuchs, who repaid the hospitable refuge 
which he received in England by betraying 
atomic secrets to the enemies of western 
civilization. 

And some scientists who cannot be 
charged with disloyalty have displayed a 
naivete bordering on irresponsibility in their 
attitude toward communism and in their 
approach to the immensely difficult and 
complicated political problems involved in 
any attempt to achieve atomic disarmament. 


GRIM POSSIBILITIES 


Obsessed with the grim possibilities of the 
secrets which they have helped to unveil, 
some scientists have been inclined to ignore 
or short circuit the immense obstacles which 
lie in the path of an assured general renun- 
ciation of the use of atomic weapons. A lay- 
man hesitates to judge in such matters. But 
one does sometimes gain the impression that 
apprehension as to the consequences of 
atomic fallout can almost be measured by a 
Political test; those scientists and nonscien- 
tists who profess the most alarmist fears on 
this subject usually stand furthest to the 
left. 

So it is with all the more satisfaction that 
one finds in the current issue of Fortign 
Affairs, a study of issues of disarmament and 
security by an atomic scientist who has re- 
tained the gift of keen, penetrating judg- 
ment in politics. Dr. Edward Teller, Hun- 
garian-born refugee from totalitarianism 
who has rendered incalculable service to 
America, in the development of the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb, compounds this service by 
stating some salutary commonsense con- 
clusions about obstacles to disarmament 
which are too often overlooked or brushed 
aside. 

After pointing out that the Iron Curtain 
itself and modefn scientific discoveries of 
military value doom to failure many in- 
genious disarmament schemes, Dr. Teller 
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comes very close to the heart of the dilemma 
in the following closely reasoned, fact-packed 
paragraph: 

“Modern warmaking potential depends to 
an increasing extent on highly specialized 
weapons. Some of the most essential of 
these weapons can be hidden with relative 
ease. Nuclear explosives and long-range 
rockets are two outstanding examples. 
Thus, surveillance becomes more and more 
difficult. In addition, scientific and tech- 
nical developments have produced and will 

«produce unexpected types of weapons. How 
shall one check whether such weapons exist 
when the person who does the checking does 
not even know what he is looking for? We 
have most correctly emphasized that no dis- 
armament scheme is acceptable unless the 
application of it can be verified. Few things 
are impossible; but it may actually be im- 
possible to verify disarmament in the Soviet 
Union. The game is strongly weighed 
against us and the very rules are changing 
too fast.” 

AERIAL INSPECTION 


For example, as Dr. Teller goes on to show, 
the right of aerial inspection, an excellent 
warning method against big concentrations 
of ground or air strength, might be useless 
against a concentration for attack with bal- 
listic missiles. 

Dr. Teller also throws the weight of his 
scientific authority against two widely ac- 
cepted assumptions: That nuclear tests can 
be verified with certainty and that these 
tests represent peril to public health. Ad- 
vocates of an immediate stoppage of these 
tests have rested their case heavily on these 
two assumptions. 

But Dr. Teller believes that nuclear ex- 
plosions, with “some money and effort,” may 
be hidden. It is not to be expected that the 
Soviet rulers would spare either money or 
effort in an attempt to steal a march on the 
other signatories of a convention stopping 
nuclear tests. On the other hand, the 
United States, because of its tradition and 
because of the relative accessibility of its 
operations, would certainly not break such 
an agreement, once it had been concluded. 

The scientist also denies the more ex- 
treme estimates of the harmfulness of radio- 
active fallout, remarking that anyone who 
moves from the seashore to Colorado is ex- 
posing himself to much greater activity. 
And he emphasizes what advocates of the 
banning of tests overlook, the importance of 
these tests for humane and defensive pur- 
poses, for producing “cleaner” bombs and 
for developing an “antimissile missile.” 


SECURITY IN SPEED 


Two last examples of Dr. Teller’s cool- 
headed wisdom: 

“Our announced policy is that in case of 
war we shall use the most effective weapons 
available to us. This is plain common- 
sense. 

“It is clear that we can more easily afford 
to share our secrets with our allies. It 
would seem to me that henceforth it is less 
important to keep our secrets and more im- 
portant to produce additional knowledge 
and additional technical tools. Our security 
lies in speed; our allies could be most help- 
ful in our efforts to attain it.” 





The Benson Farm Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


°° 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous -consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
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entitled “Ike’s Farm Plan Killing Blow 
Aimed at South’s Small Farms” and 
“Would Bankrupt Farmer”. from the 
January 17 and 19, 1958, editions, re- 
spectively, of Augusta (Ga.) Herald and 
the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald of January 
17, 1958] 
IKe’s FaRM PLAN KILLING BLOW AIMED AT 
SoutH’s SMALL FARMS 


If we correctly understand the implica- 
tions contained in the President’s latest zig 
in his zig-zag course of laying down national 
policy, he has run full tilt into a new mess 
of trouble. 

Far from becoming the example of firm 
and direct leadership which many persons 
thought they had glimpsed when he made 
his state of the Union address, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is beginning to take on the aspects 
of this country’s most misguided missile in 
policymaking. 

The President had hardly completed his 
crawfishing maneuver on taking a personal 
hand in reorganizing the Defense Depart- 
ment when he came up with the idea of 
knocking existing props from under the 
prices on farm products and of leaving it 
up to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson to decide 
where new supports should be fixed. 

The President’s latest proposal is going to 
be as unpopular as his backing away from 
the Defense Department problem was dis- 
appointing and disheartening. Both indi- 
cate not that the President is exercising his 
privilege of delegating authority but that he 
is letting slip the reins of power which—for 
a brief instant—he seemed to have resumed 
with both authority and determination. 

Not only does the President seek to knock 
out price supports—he wishes also to kill the 
soil-bank acreage reserve and make other 
farm program adjustments to deal, as press 
reports put it, with what he calls an “ir- 
reversible * * * technological revolution in 
agriculture.” 

This latter is wonderfully broad and won- 
derfully obscure language which deserves 
elucidation. 

However, the crops which his proposal 
would affect are those tied in directly with 
the economy of this region—cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and dairy 
products. Most or all of these are grown in 
Georgia or have a direct bearing upon the 
livelihood and well-being of Georgia farmers. 

Relaxed or withdrawn supports are going 
to pinch the southern farmer, who generally 
is a relatively small operator. The Presi- 
dent’s play seems to be made directly to the 
big farmers who will benefit immensely from 
unlimited acreage apparently because of the 
“technological revolution” of which he 
speaks. 

The big farmer, with unlimited acreage, 
need have little worry about the lessened 
parity. He can make up the price differential 
through sheer quantity of production. This 
the relatively small farmer cannot do with 
anything near the same degree of certainty. 

Likewise, the soil-bank program which the 
President proposes to jettison was intended, 
we thought, to put some control on surpluses, 
to bring supply and demand more closely into 
balance. Any great amount of imbalance can 
be expected to do harm—and the small farm- 
er certainly is going to be called upon to bear 
the brunt—just as small businesses would 
suffer if similar support measures were with- 
drawn from them. 

It may be, in all fairness that the President 
sees real benefits accruing from his proposals. 
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We cannot, in the light of what we have 
been told and the broad language the Presi- 
dent has used. We would like, for instance, 
to-know just what he means when he refers 
to an “irreversible * * * technological revo- 
lution.” 

Fortunately, the President’s farm proposals 
face a stiff fight in Congress. Perhaps out 
of it will come enlightenment—and a clearer 
picture of just what the President does mean 
and just where he is heading. 





[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of Jan- 
uary 19, 1958] 


WovuLp BANKRUPT FARMER 


There seems to be a conspiracy in Wash- 
ington to liquidate the family type farmer 
in the United States. 

The new Eisenhower farm program, which 
has all the earmarks of being inspired by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
would, if adopted, about put the finishing 
touches to the obvious scheme for putting 
the small farmer out of business. 

The President is asking Congress for au- 
thority to reduce farm parity supports to 
60 percent and to ease production controls 
on major crops. 

If the Eisenhower administration is bent 
on destroying the individual farmer, and 
sétting up a collective system of agriculture 
operated by factory-type corporations, it cer- 
tainly has hit on the right formula. Georgia 
farmers today are ahout going broke operat- 
ing on 75 percent of parity; the proposed 60 
percent would put them in bankruptcy. 

Really, the Eisenhower program would 
make Secretary Benson a virtual czar of 
American agriculture, empowered to fix farm 
prices at any figure he saw fit, and, if he 
chose, to open up the flood gates which would 
put great agricultural surpluses on the 
market with a consequent depression of farm 
prices. 

Agriculture Department officials say that a 
reduction in price supports could be expected 
to be reflected in lower market prices for 
wheat, livestock, feed grains, rice, peanuts; 
milk, and cotton. These lower producer 
prices, in turn, would show up in some re- 
ductions in retail prices of meats, poultry 
products, dairy products, cereals, and the 
Tike. 

This would mean that, with the middle- 
man taking his sizable profit, the farmer 
would get only a paltry sum for his prod- 
ucts. 

Why is it that our present day ecoonmy is 
geared to take care of everybody, through 
good wages, fringe benefits, subsidies and the 
like, except the man who tills the soil and 
produces the food and fiber for the rest of 
us? 

If our farms are to be operated by cor- 
porations, and the family-type farmer is to 
be driven to the wall, we will lose a very 
precious element of our traditional way of 
life. Agricultural collectivism—the corpo- 
rate farm—is something which always has 
been entirely foreign to America. When the 
farmer loses his independence, his means of 
supporting his family—when he is driven 
from the soil by adverse Government pol- 
icies—we have suffered the loss of a type 
of rugged individualism which will be hurt- 
ful to all of us in this country. 

Congress should see to it that the Ameri- 
can farmer is allowed to survive and share 
the prosperity with the rest of the people 
of the Nation. It should turn thumbs down 
on this new farm program which comes in 
the guise of aid for agriculture, but which 
in reality would put the American farmer as 
we have known him for generations out of 
business. 





Lee’s Test of a Gentleman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito. 
rial entitled “Lee’s Test of a Gentleman,” 
published in the Richmond Times-Digs. 
patch of January 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEE’s TEST OF A GENTLEMAN 


It seems appropriate to remind ourselyes 
today, the birthday of Robert E. Lee, of the 
definition which that great man gave ofa 
“true gentleman.” Since Lee was 
the most perfect gentleman this Nation has 
produced, his words on the subject are worth 
pondering. 

They are to be found in the inte 
book, Dawn to Twilight, which tells of the 
life and work of Edward V. Valentine, the 
Richmond sculptor whose recumbent statue 
of Lee at Lexington is one Of the great Amer- 
ican works of art. The volume appeared in 
1929, the year before Valentine’s death, and 
was written by his charming and talented 
kinswoman, Elizabeth Gray Valentine, later 
Mrs. W. Moscoe Huntley, whose untimely 
death in 1947 was one of the tragic events 
of that year. ; 

Edward Valentine lived to be nearly 92, 
and having been born in 1838, he remem- 
bered seeing Edgar Allan Poe on the streets 
of Richmond. He was already famous when, 
in 1870, at the age of 31, he was commis- 
sioned to do a statue of General Lee. 

Lee died a few. months later (October 12, 
1870), the sculptor’s interviews with him are 
of especial interest. 


Lee’s The Test of a True Gentleman, 
given by him to Valentine during the period 
when he was posing for the sculptor in 
Lexington, appears in Dawn to Twilight. I 
is more than ordinarily worth recalliag on 
this the 15lst anniversary of Lee’s birth in 
1807: 

“The forbearing use of power does not only 
form a touchstone, but the manner in which 
an individual enjoys certain advantages over 
others is the test of a true gentleman, 

“The power which the strong have over 
the weak, the magistrate over the genes 
employer over the employed, the 
over the unlettered, the experienced over the 
confiding, even the clever over the silly—the 
forbearing or inoffensive use of all tlils power 
or authority, or a total absence from it when 
the case admits it, will show the gentlemal 
in a plain light. The gentleman does not 
needlessly or unnecessarily remind an‘ of- 
femder of a wrong he may have 1 
against him. He cannot only forgive, he 
ean forget; and he strives for that noblenes 
of self and mildness of character which im- 
part sufficient strength to let the past be the 
past. 

“A true gentleman of honor feels humbled 
himself when he cannot help h 
others.” : 

Let us in Virginia try to follow the noble 
example of Lee on this day—and all days 
His name and fame grow steadily, and are 
greater than ever a century and a half after 
his birth at Stratford. . 22 
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1958 
Equality of Opportunity for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Tuesday, January 8, 1958, 
edition of the Hickory Daily Record, of 
Hickory, N. C., an editorial, which de- 
serves the attention of all of us, con- 
cerning one of the great faults in what 
we like to refer to as our American way 


f life. . 
% I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of to- 
day’s RECORD. . 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
IKE’s EQUALITY PHILOSOPHY 


A recent editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald sets forth a highly com- 
mendable political and economic philosophy: 

“Equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment * * * lies at the heart of any democratic 
system.” 

May we ask: “Equality for whom?” 

The occasion of the editorial was the publi- 
cation of the Fourth Annual Report of the 
President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. This committee was established for 
the purpose of implementing the administra- 
tion’s policy “to promote the fullest utiliza- 
tion of all available manpower” and to secure 
“equal employment opportunity for all quali- 
fied persons employed or seeking employment 
on work done under Government contracts.” 

The quotations immediately above are the 
President’s own, as recorded in Executive 
Order 10479, dated August 13, 1953. This 
order required all contracting agencies of the 
Government to include in all Government 
contracts and subcontracts a provision obli- 
gating the contractors “not to discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin.” ‘This provision is known as 
the contract clause, and as modified by 
Executive Order 10557, dated September 3, 
1954, specifies that discrimination shall “in- 
clude but not be limited to the following: 
Employment, upgrading, demotion, or trans- 
fer; recruitment or recruitment advertising; 
layoff or termination; rates of pay or other 
forms of compensation; and selection for 
training, including apprenticeship,” etc. 

Both the Post’s editorial and the fourth 
annual report appear to. be concerned chiefly 
with equality for the Negro. Neither men- 
tions the broadest area of inequality in the 
land—inequality on account of sex. The 22 
million American women who work for a 
living are given no consideration in the con- 
tract clause recommended by thé President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts. This 
omission is strange in view of the fact that 
in his message to Congress, January 16, 1957, 
the President asked the Congress to “make 
certain that women are not denied equal 
rights with men” but is, perhaps, explicable 
in view of the fact that Vice Président Nixon 
is Chairman of the Committee, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell is Vice Chairman, and the 
APL-CIO’s George Meany and Walter Reu- 
‘ther are members. The failure to consider 
women workers is again apparent in the fact 
that only one woman, Helen Rogers Reid, 
is on the Committee. Mrs. Reid has long 





m & courageous defender of justice for © 
‘women. However, does it not seem that 
Women, who constitute over one-half the 


Population and over one-third the working 
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force of the Nation, are inadequately repre- 
sented? 

Women pay taxes on at least one-half of 
the wealth of the Nation. Although the 
fourth annual report does not reveal the 
number of Government contracts currently 
active nor the amount of public funds in- 
vested in them, a pamphlet published by the 
President’s Committee in 1954 indicated that 
in 1953 there were 6 million contracts, total- 
ing some $40 billion. Thus, twenty or more 
billion dollars extracted from women in 
taxes was spent under Government contracts 
which, by the terms of the contracts, dis- 


criminated against female employees. These 


figures also mean that, if only 2 women 
under each contract are refused employment 
or are otherwise the victims of discrimina- 
tion on account of being women, there are 
12 million women who suffer from discrim- 
ination under Government contracts with- 
out any provision through which they may 
seek redress. The type of these discrimina- 
tions is seen in the following quotation from 
a letter written by a General Motors woman: 

“Can you tell me why General Motors 
writes contracts providing no discrimination 
against race, religion, previous nationality, 
but does not include sex? You see, none of 
the corporation’s plants have women super- 
visors. The top grade for office workers is 
grade five, and after that women may not 
advance. Consequently, all the rest. of us 
in grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 cannot get very far. 

“Furthermore, women are ignored in Gen- 
eral Motors’ training programs. General 
Motors trains only men. Women are not 
even included in the Dale Carnegie speech 
classes in our division * * *. Since salaried 
employees must earn at least $250 a month 
to be on the retirement plan, some women 
are not included in this.” 

Representatives of various women’s or- 
ganizations (the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional: Woman’s Party, and many others to- 
taling 9 million women) are seeking through 
an equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to make im- 
possible such discrimination against women 
as now exists under the President’s Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts. 

The Hickory Daily Record has heretofore 
published several editorials in endorsement 
of the equal-rights amendment, and is 
glad again to raise its voice against the spe- 
cial injustices against women that are a 
part of the policy of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts. The Record 
believes that by letting all the people know 
that it shall soon be brought to pass that: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. The Honorable S. 
L. Latimer, editor of the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has been consistently a 
sensitive and intelligent guide to South 


Carolinians in determining what is best | 


for our educational system. 

The State has always supported the 
cause of public education, while never 
failing to sound timely alarms when our 
educational system is threatened by 
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those who hope that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will gain control over our pri- 
mary and secondary schools. On Jan- 
uary 5, 1958, the State carried an edi- 
torial, entitled “Aid Backers Would 
Cash in on Alarm,” in which this news- 
paper discussed the proposed United 
States Science Academy which would be 
set up under a bill I have introduced. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Alp BacKerRs WovuLp CasH IN ON ALARM 


This fight for Federal aid for education is 
a determined one, and the present criticism 
of schools, because of sputnik and other Rus- 
sian scientific advances, is being used as a 
wonderful excuse to start a new campaign in 
that direction. 

It is nothing new for designing persons to 
seize upon public alarm to score a point for 
a pet project. So it was to be expected that 
the Federal aid drive would be renewed on 
this pretense. 

The State sees no more objection to a Na- 
tional Science Academy to train selected 
young persons than to institutions to train 
the military—such as West Point, Annapolis, 
and the Air School in Colorado. This news- 
paper not only would not raise an objection 
to such a project, provided it was soundly 
planned, but would encourage such an oppor- 
tunity for study. This would be quite dif- 
ferent from general Federal aid for education, 
which would in the end give the Federal Gov- 
ernment control over the conduct of primary 
and secondary schools. Further, no such aid 
is warranted, since if an increase in scientific 
teaching in the schools can be afforded from 
a Federal standpoint, it can be afforded by 
the States. 

The Federal Government has no money 
save that provided by the citizens of the 
States. In fact, the States can afford it bet- 
ter, because they can do the job at less cost. 
All Washington would do would be to collect 
the money and take out a good slice for han- 
dling, thus increasing the cost. 





Let’s Not Skimp on Production Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, in the 
January 18 issue of the Farmer—one of 
our very good farm publications—ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “Let’s Not 
Skimp on Production Research.” This 
editorial is very timely and deals with an 
extremely important subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the,editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Nor SKIMP ON PRODUCTION RESEARCH 

Something you ate today was on your table 
because a scientist in a laboratory or in a 


~ fleld somewhere 10, 15, or 20 years ago made 


a discovery. Something you grew last sea- 
son, hard red spring wheat, for example, 
came through the summer and produced a 
reasonable yield because of efforts of a plant 
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breeder in St. Paul or Fargo or Brookings or 
somewhere else a dozen or more years ago. 

Refiect on this basic fact as this session 
of the Congress gets under way. During the 
coming months you will be reading excerpts 
from persuasive speeches on the floor of the 
House and Senate. These wil! come from 
the lips of men and women representing agri- 
cultural States as well as States with very 
large urban populations. They will argue 
that since so much money is needed for mis- 
sile development, and development of other 
defense tools, there must be a cut in Gov- 
ernment costs, and what more logical area, 
they will argue, than in research aimed at 
increasing agricultural production. 

“Why keep these scientists at work produc- 
ing better wheat varieties when we've got 
wheat enough for the next 2 years?” The 
same argument will be applied to corn and 
cotton, to increasing production from our 
milk cows, to the production of more pork 
and beef, to development of better grasses 
and legumes, and to research aimed at pro- 
tecting our crops and our herds and flocks 
azainst diseases and parasites. And there 
will be a vast majority of America’s urban 
population who will agree. And some farm- 
ers, too. 

Foreseeing these efforts to withdraw funds 
rom production research has been a matter 
of deep concern lately to many thoughtful 
persons. One of them, S. L. Nevins, vice 
president of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 

1d a member of the national committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work, speaking in Chi- 
cago recently, declared: “I am certain that 
agriculture is the next area in which we will 
be challenged by the Russians. And if Rus- 
sia ever beats us in the cornfield, we'll be 
poor indeed. We will have lost our most 
significant race.”’ 

There is reason for Mr. Nevins’ predic- 
tion. Russia is graduating 24% times more 
agricultural students than are now being 
graduated from American universities, de- 
spite the fact it has only half as many 
enrolled in colleges and universities. This 
stepped-up emphasis on agricultural science 
is comparatively new in Russia. The num- 
ber of agricultural] students being gradu- 
ated from Russian universities was stepped 
up 80 percent in the years between 1948, 
when that country started its all-out 
strength-building program, through 1954. 
During the same period there was a decline 
of 30 percent in the number of agricultural 
students being graduated from United 
States colleges. . 

Looking from another angle at this pic- 
ture of deemphasizing production research 
on the one hand, and on the other em- 
phasizing the so-called pure sciences, such 
as chemistry and physics, Dr. Theodore C. 
Byerly, deputy administrator of research in 
USDA told us while we were in his office 
awhile back: “Government budget makers 
don’t even regard the natural scientist as 
a scientist anymore. If he is thought about 
at all, it is with contempt or accusation— 
contempt for the work he has done, accu- 
sation that he has already done too much.” 


The legislator who argues that we have 
so far outdistanced potential enemies in 
food production that they will be a iong 
time catching up, so we can afford to drop 
a large part of production research program 
for awhile, overlooks the constant danger 
to our crops. Certainly he overlooked a 
most dramatic example in the past year. 
That was the invasion of white leaf (Hoja 
Blanca disease) of rice found in a field near 
Belle Glade, Pla., last August, It threatens 
our $200 million rice crop. But because 
plant breeders have pulled out of our world 
collection of 4,000 strains and varieties of 
rice, 289 that are resistant to the disease, 
there isn’t much worry. There'll be one or 
® dozen that can be combined with our 
good varieties to make new kinds of the 
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quality and with the capacity for yield 
which rice growers need. 

We don’t need to think of a crop as un- 
important as rice is to us in the upper 
Midwest to find an example of the im- 
portance of production research. The wheat 
we mentioned at the outset of this editorial 
is as good an example. We would point out 
to the legislator arguing against funds for 
production research that had it not been 
for Thatcher hard red spring wheat that 
replaced Ceres in 1935, and Mida, Rival, and 


‘Pilot that replaced Thatcher in about 1940, 


and Selkirk that replaced wheats susceptible 
to rust race 15B in the early 1950's, there 
would not be a sufficient supply of good 
bread wheat at the moment. And certainly 
we'd not be making friends at home and 
abroad with our fine durum had it not been 
for having had varieties ready to replace 
those susceptible to rust. We believe it is 
better to have a surplus of these wheats 
than to be worried about a shortage. 

Just consider what a terrible blow it would 
be to our livestock industry, and therefore 
to all of our citizenry, if it became impos- 
sible to grow alfalfa. Alfalfa was threatened 
by the alfalfa aphid. First discovered in 
California in 1954, it spread across 31 States 
and caused $80-million damage in the fol- 
lowing 3 years. And the stem nematode of 
alfalfa, now a plague of the Southwest may 
one day reach us. But there is a strong line 
of defense against these threats to alfalfa. 
It just happened that some money appropri- 
ated for alfalfa research was earmarked for 
use by Dr. Oliver Smith, a USDA plant 
breeder working at the University of Nevada 
experiment station. He observed plants 
from crosses he had made are resistant to 
both the aphid and the nematode. Un- 
fortunately, the varieties are not winter- 
hardy enough to grow here, but the resistant 
characteristic is being combined with the 
winter-hardy and other characteristics of 
our better varieties to tailor-make one for 
our climate. 

When and if your city friends complain 
about the use of tax money for agricultural 
production research, you might counter 
their argument with examples already given 
in this editorial, and with others, that they 
are getting more for their dollar in produc- 
tion research than anywhere else that gov- 
ernment spends and/or invests tax dollars. 
One most excellent example is how well in- 
vestment in research on poultry nutrition 
has paid off. (Much better for the urban 
dweller just now than for the farmer.) But 
suggest that your friend consider this: A few 
years ago a broiler consumed about 41, 
pounds of feed to make a pound of gain. 


Now broilers are being produced at a feed - 


conversion rate of 2.4 pounds and down to 
2 pounds of feed per pound of gain, and so 
ready-to-cook broilers can be bought for 40 
cents or less a pound in the retail meat mar- 
ket now while a few years ago, when the food 
dollar was much more yaluable, they cost 
65 cents a pound or more. Discussing this, 
Dr. Ervin L. Peterson, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, recently reminisced: “In 1925 I 
worked in a Los Angeles poultry market. I 
remember selling live, tough old tom turkeys 
for 65 cents a pound, live old hens for 65 
cents a pound as a Saturday special, and live 
broilers that a woman had to take home and 
pick, gut and dress for 45 cents a pound.” 
And Dr. Byerly, to whom we previously 
referred, doesn’t think that scientists have 
made the feed conversion rate down as far 
as is possible. “Just think,” he says, “when 
you are putting feed containing 90 percent 
dry matter into a broiler containing 25 per- 
cent dry matter, the feed conversion rate 
isn’t 2 pounds per pound of gain. In terms 
of dry matter it figures out to be 730 
Saves tae sclewtios with quite 8 oketionge 
ves n a 
on their hands.” ” 
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It is altogether likely that some scientist 
working somewhere at the moment you reag 
this is on .the threshold of a discovery that 
in peace or war will be of immense value, 
We cannot afford to take chances by cutting 
down on the appropriations he and his co]. 
leagues need to carry on their work. 





Turks Stand Up to ‘Soviet Threats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an article by 
Constantine Brown entitled “Turks 
Stand Up to Soviet Threats,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on January 22, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, - 
as follows: 

Turks STanp Up To Sovier THREATS—BorpDER 

NaTION, AFTER 13 RussiaN Wars, IMMUNE 

TO ALL OTHER KREMLIN TACTICS 


The new Turkish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Suat Urguplu, was. introduced to a 
distinguished group of Members of Congress 
and high officials at an informal dinner at 
which he made a speech. This was not un- 
usual. But it was unusual for him to talk 
so frankly about his country’s complete dis- 
regard of the Soviet threats at a time when 
the administration, Congress, and the Amer- 
ican people are showing more than the usual 
grave concern over the might of interna- 
tional communism. 

Turkey has been more the target of the 
Kremlin’s threats than any other member 
of the free world. She was singled out in 
the latest Soviet blast at the Baghdad Pact. 
And last week Ankara received what is re- 
garded by diplomatic observers as the stern- 
est note ever written by Khrushchev'’s 
shadow, Premier Bulganin. 

The Russian Premier did not mince words 
or use innuendoes. He spelled out what 
would happen to Turkey if it accepted Amer- 
ican guided missiles, “Perhaps, Mr. Pre- 
mier,” Bulganin ‘wrote to the Turks, “you 
will find my words too sharp. But to tell 
you frankly, in view of your country’s geo- 
graphical position intercontinental ballistic 
missiles or even medium-range ones would 
not be required for delivering blows to NATO 
rocket and atom bases on Turkish territory. 
* * * Moreover, we must warn ‘you that 
modern types of weapons have acolossal dé- 
structive radius. The spreading of radio- 
activity over a comparatively small territory, 
equal, for instance, to the territory of Tur- 
key, would result in there being left no living . 
organism, in everything being subjected to 
total destruction.” 

The fact that Bulganin concluded his 5,500 
words with the sentence, “I would be very 
upset, my dear Mr. Premier, if you or your 
Government colleagues interpreted these. 
words of mine as an attempt to intimidate 
anybody,” added a humorous note to the 
letter. : cee 
Judging by the panic and near hysteria — 
produced in the West by the launching of 
the sputniks and the threatening of com- — 
munications which followed, we may well 
imagine the reaction not only in Bonn, Paris, — 
and London, but also in Washington had 
any of these great received such — 
billet doux from w. The reason i 
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not that there is less physical courage in the 
West, but that Russia has become a problem 
only recently and the Kremlin’s tactics are 
new to us. 

The Turks, who have a 1,000-mile land and 
sea boundary with the Soviet Union, have 
fought 13 major wars in 3 centuries against 
the Russians. ‘We have experienced all the 
tactics of the czarist as well as the Bolshevik 
regimes,” said Ambassador Urguplu. “Direct 
armed attack, threat of force, political pres- 
sure, economic pressure, subversion, and even 
a policy of smiles have all been tried on us 
at various times. We have taken and are 
taking every conceivable means within our 
capabilities against an armed attack and 
nave developed an immunity against all 
others.” This philosophy of the Turkish 
people, and not of the Government or an, 
individual diplomat, has made them deter- 
mined against accepting coexistence, which 
has been offered repeatedly by the Kremlin 
between threats and pressure. 

The Turks are realists and have recog- 
nized what so many of our Western allies 
still refuse to recognize: That in interna- 
tional relations these days, there are no 
separate problems such as those of the Far 
East, the Middle East, Europe, or Africa. 
There is only one central problem: The all- 
inclusive Soviet challenge, which must be 
clearly understood. By its varied tactics, 
international communism headed by the 
U. 8. S. R. is subjecting the free world to 
an unprecedented blackmail in which force, 
cajoling, intrigue, economic pressure, and 
especially subversion are all being used 
simultaneously. 

There is an inclination by many leaders 
in the West to regard the Russians as super~ 
men. Not so those close to the borders for 
whom Russia, be it Czarist or Communist, 
has always been a problem which was licked. 

New weapons have made their appearance 
during and after every major war known in 
history. They always give the impression of 
being the latest, which make wars so de- 
structive that they cannot be fought any 
longer by those who do not possess them. 
But, eventually, antidotes are developed by 
hard work and determination not to suc- 
cumb to the bully. What defeats a nation 
or a coalition is the fear that it cannot com- 
pete with the bully witout suffering too 
much loss. 

The nations on the periphery of Russia 
and China are determined to stand the gaff 
80 long as they are able to count America in 
their ranks. This is what the Turkish Am- 
bassador to Washington attempted to tell 
his audience in a diplomatic way. 





Chemical Keys te an Understanding of 
Life Processes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President’ for 
More than 20 years, one of the high- 
lights of the academic program at the 
University of Utah has been the delivery 

the annual Frederick W. Reynolds 


Memorial lecture. This year’s lecture, 


the interesting title “Chemical 


Keys to an. Understanding of Life Proc- 
sses,” is a highly technical discussion 
of the chemical aspects of the life 
‘Processes, 
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However, at the end its author has a 
number of very wise observations to 
make about all science, which, I think, 
have vital significance today when we in 
Congress and all the American people 
are trying to meet a new scientific chal- 
lenge to our way of life. 

I ask that this excerpt from the 1958 
Reynolds lecture by Dr. Emil L. Smith 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being nc objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM THE 22D ANNUAL FREDERICK 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS LECTURE WHICH Was 
DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH ON 
MonpDay, JANUARY 13, 1958, BY Emi L. 
SMITH, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY, RESEARCH PROFESSOR OF MEDI- 
CINE 
Unfortunately, there is a great deal of 

miisunderstanding concerning the distinction 

between the theoretical and the practical, or 
of science and technology, and recent events 
have tended to make the situation somewhat 
more befogged. When the requisite ‘scien- 
tific knowledge is at hand, technological ap- 
plications may follow rapidly. Intelligent 
and rational therapy for infectious diseases 
could not precede the discovery that micro- 
organisms are responsible for these diseases, 
and that each such disease may be caused 
by a different agent. Nuclear weapons could 
not be devised without the necessary prior 
knowledge of the structure of atoms. Nor 
can we command inventions or cures. No 
one could order the invention of the zipper 
or the discovery of penicillin, nor can anyone 
decree that all scientific discovery be made 
in a certain place. Science and knowledge 
recognize no national boundaries and prog- 
ress results from the individual efforts of 
scientists the world over. This is all so°ob- 
vious that it seems unnecessary to men- 
tion such views here. Yet a public outcry 
has arisen because scientists on the other 
side of the world discovered first how to put 

a satellite in space. : 

Scientists are concerned about such atti- 
tudes because they are regarded, alternately 
or simultaneously, as impractical eccentrics 
or as magicians. They are neither. No in- 
vestigator worth his salt is unaware of the 
possible practical implications of his work 
nor does he believe that he can reach prac- 
tical ends without the theoretical means to 
these ends. 

At the moment, science is in the daily 
headlines and there is much agitation and 
discussion concerning scientific discovery 
and its practical applications. I end this 
talk tonight on this theme because I share 
with my fellow investigators a great fear, 
the fear that the public is being aroused 
to demand immediate practical results from 
scientific investigators. More money is go- 
ing to be spent by the Government in scien- 
tific applications. Moreover, all of you are 
urged to contribute to many worthy organ- 
izations which solicit funds used to support 
medical research. What about results? 

I have already said that new ideas can- 
not be produced on command. Science 
progresses by the patient gathering of facts 
and by development of concepts which will 
not only explain the observations but lead te 
further novel observations and ideas. If, 
and this is a big if, adequate funds and 
laboratories are available for trained scien- 
tists to work, the limiting factors to progress 
will be the caliber and number of investiga- 
tors at work. No one can guarantee which 
observations will stimulate new ideas or 
where this will happen. Many times in the 
course of history,-the same discovery or the 
same concept has been announced simul- 
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taneously and independently. One can 
neither command results nor can we stop 
someone else from having the idea first. 

Today there is great concern regarding 
cancer and heart disease as two of the major 
causes of disability and death, and much 
money is spent in encouraging research to 
find methods of prevention, early diagnosis 
and cure, as well as to determine the causes 
of these diseases. Is there any assurance 
that if 10 times as much money is spent 
in studying these problems the answers will 
be found? Not at all. Do not misunder- 
stand the viewpoint that I am expressing 
here. More research funds can be put to 
good use in studying these specific problenis, 
but what is equally or even more urgent is 
the need for funds to study fundamental 
aspects of living systems and funds to pro- 
vide adequate space to do this. Fortunate- 
iy, there has been some progress in the last 
decade or so in the attitude toward the first 
of these problems. Most public and private 
agencies have developed a broader outlook 
with respect to specialized scientific prob- 
lems. There is a growing cognizance of the 
importance of the study of fundamentals as 
a prelude or accompaniment to the theme of 
the immediately practical. Unfortunately, 
there is much less awareness of the im- 
portance of the second problem, that of the 
space and facilities in which to perform 
the research. With few exceptions, there is 
hardly a university or research institute that 
is not overcrowded and forced to curtail its 
activities because building has not kept pace 
with the growth of necessary scientific in- 
vestigation. You will, undoubtedly, inter- 
pret these remarks as representing special 
pleading. You are quite correct; it is spe- 
cial pleading. 

Tempers and times have changed. Once 
upon a time, the scientist worked in an 
ivory tower with little concern about the 
outside world or its attitude towards him 
and his work. This is all changed because 
the world has moved in a way that cannot 
be reversed. The ivory tower has crumbled 
and in its place we find overcrowded labora- 
tories in temporary buildings with im- 
provised : facilities, and beating at the doors 
are government, industry, the military and 
the community at large desiring immediate 
practical results. Let us hope that as a ré- 
sult of these immediate pressures, permanent 
progress will come in better public aware- 
ness of the importance of fundamental 
scientific research and its necessary accom- 
paniments: adequate teaching of science 
and adequate facilities for research. 





The President’s Objectives in the Field 
of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
editorial from the Boston Traveler 
which has come to my attention. I 


‘think that this editorial gives an excel- 


lent analysis of the President’s objec- 
tives in the field of education. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Boston Traveler of January 2, 
1958] 
EXPANDING EDUCATION 

The administration’s billion-dollar pro- 
gram to improve American education wisely 
puts emphasis on improving the teaching 
structure itself. 

Our problem is not a lack of quantity in 
college students; on the contrary, almost 
every college already has more applicants 
than it can handle. 

A problem does exist, though, in reshaping 
the educational system in line with the de- 
mands of national security. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
E-dlucation, and Welfare, has pointed out that 
the administration. plan is designed to 
strengthen local programs and not to sup- 
plant them. 

We need more money for science, for 
graduate schools, for teacher training and 
for scholarships. And the new program pro- 
vides for those items, while at the same 
time opening the way for thousands of de- 
serving students to enroll in courses of prac- 
tical value. 

In other words, the program would im- 
prove the quality of our educational system 
and at the same time increase the quantity 
of graduates who would be available in 
technological fields. 

This is an imaginative and constructive 
plan that is well shaped to our needs. 


The Penalty of Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal, January 20, 
1958, entitled “The Penalty of Intelli- 
gence.”’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PENALTY OF INTELLIGENCE 


There is only one real trouble with the 
farm program the administration has just 
sent Congress. It is too intelligent. 

The facts behind the program are incontro- 
vertible. What's more, every single member 
of the congressional farm bloc knows it. Yet 
these statesmen react as violently as though 
a Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile, 
instead of a Presidential proposal, were zero- 
ing in on Capitol Hill. 

The biggest unassailable fact is this: 
Farming has changed, and changed radically. 
The technological revolution means output 
per man has doubled since 1940. It means 
yield per acre has jumped fantastically. It 
means a relative handful of people can now 
more than feed and clothe the Nation. 

The second unarguable fact is this: The 
scientific breakthrough in productivity makes 
a mockery of present farm legislation. Price 
supports encourage continued overabun- 
dance when the need is to bring output into 
line with demand. Extreme restrictions on 
acreage do not restrict output, because 
science wrings ever more from each acre 
planted. 

The administration does not propose to 
junk overnight this pyramiding of folly upon 
folly, even though it is costing $5 billion a 
year; in trying to correct errors built up over 
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a generation, gradualism is itself a mark of 
intelligence. The administration merely 
proposes to make a fresh start toward a 
rational agricultural policy. 

Part of this new beginning is to widen the 
range in which price supports may fluctuate 
on cotton, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, tobacco, 
and dairy products. The present range is be- 
tween 90 and 75 pecent of parity; the admin- 
istration would lower the floor to 60 percent. 
This would mitigate the problem of overpro- 
duction under the spur of high props. 

Equally important in this connection, how- 
ever, is the removal of the so-called escalator 
clauses in farm laws. As it is, price supports 
automatically go up as soon as a surplus is 
diminished. As a result, we get the spec- 
tacle of the Government trying to reduce 
farm gluts through paying farmers for not 
growing things and through cut-rate disposal 
abroad, while the very act of doing so 
promptly raises price-support incentives to 
produce more gluts. 

If the administration’s steps were taken, 
then it would also be possible to undo some 
of the Federal regimentation repressing 
farmers. It would be possible to liberalize 
the acreage allotments on basic crops, per- 
mitting the farmer greater planting freedom. 

Such is the heart of the administration 
program. Though not all its other parts are 
equally commendable, the program at least 
tries to bring some order out of the present 
chaos. It is therefore sound public policy. 
It is plainly in the interest of the consumer, 
whom the present program doubly penalizes 
in high taxes and high prices. 

What is often overlooked, especially by 
the farm bloc, is that this approach is also 
in the interests of the farmers themselves. 
That assertion is easily demonstrated. All 
the years of subsidies could not prevent farm 
income from finally declining, a trend which 
was reversed only after the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was able to strike a modest 
blow for freedom a few years ago—the change 
from rigid supports for basics to a more 
fisxible system. That change was too small, 
though, to increase net farm income 
appreciably. 

So helping the farmer via the archaic for- 
mula of handouts plus regimentation does 
not in fact help the farmer. The only thing 
that will ever help the farmer in the long 
run is legislation which lets him sell what 
he produces at a profit in free markets. That 
is the direction in which the administration 
is trying to turn. 

Why should the American people allow 
intelligence to be scrapped by a small group 
of men who, out of a distorted conception 
of politics, publicly misread the facts they 
privately know? The troglodytic views of 
the farm bloc are a luxury the Nation, in- 
cluding the farmers, can no longer afford. 





President Eisenhower’s Reply to Com- 
munist Proposals for an Immediate 
Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
of January 14, 1958, entitled “Ike’s Own 
Summit.” 
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There being no objection, the editorig] - 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ixe’s Own SUMMIT 


President Eisenhower has™Teached a new 
high level of American diplomacy in his 
to Communist proposals for an immediate 
summit conference. He has offered the 
world vivid proof that the United States 
wants peace. He has put it up to the Soviet 
Union to match that proof. He stands 
at a summit of commonsense and asks the 
Kremlin to join him there. 

The President has said he is ready to meet 
with other heads of state to end the cold war, 
He outlined the objectives of such a mee 
adequately guaranteed disarmament in both 
nuclear and conventional weapons and the 
assurance of self-determination to all na. 

ions. He asks only for reasonable diplo- 
matic preparations to make sure these ob- 
jectives have a good chance of mene achieved 
at a summit meeting. 

What happens next is up to the Commu- 
nists. They have the choice of agreeing to 
work for peace with the patience the cause 
deserves, or of taking the blame for obstruct- 
ing peace. Their choice of alternatives ig 
not new. What is new is that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has now made it plain for all to see. 
that the decision for or against peace must 
be made in the Kremlin. 

There is no sound reason to believe the 
Soviets want a fair peace; Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin’s proposal for a summit meeting 
within 3 months disregarded realities. It 
pretended to assume that by talking with 
Soviet rulers for a few hours, Western presi- 
dents and prime ministers could settle ques- 
tions their personal representatives have been 
unable to settle in 10 years. 

The kind of summit meeting Bulganin 
proposed would be merely another attempt 
to negotiate the West into an inferior posi- 
tion. The kind of summit meeting Mr. 
Eisenhower proposes would be an effort to 
create for both sides the only conditions 
under which veace is possible. 

American and European Communists, fel- 
low travelers, and appeasers are resentful of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s lucid reply to Bulganin. 
Nothing would have satisfied these people 
but full surrendgr to Communist entrap- 
ment. They believe, or profess to believe, 
that if the Kremlin will not agree to fair and 
reasonable proposals, then the United States 
should agree to unfair and unreasonable 
ones. This time Mr. Eisenhower has spoken 


too logically for their liking. 7 


Inevitably, there will be a strong drive 
in coming weeks to make the American peo- 
ple forget the President’s specifications for 
a successful summit meeting. Pro-Soviet 
elements will try to create the impression 
that Mr. Eisenhower is actually in favor of 
any old kind of summit meeting, and is only 
waiting for public opinion to catch up with 
him. The object, of course, will be to soften 
up the President himself, along with his Sec- 
retary of State, by the pressure of bogus 
public opinion. 

There must be no retreat from the posi- 
tion Mr. Eisenhower has taken. There should 
be the fullest public support for it, now and 
in the future. It is the only way to peace.” 

Nothing but propaganda can come out of 
a@ summit meeting which deals with vague 
generalities. The theory of such a meeting 
is that the heads of state should agree in 
principle and leave it to lesser diplomats to 
find methods. Every time this has been tried, 
the Communists have agreed in pine 
then found technical objections in later 
tailed discussions at lower levels. The 
sult has been that the summit mee 
might as well not have been held. 

Mr. Eisenhower now proposes that 
bassies and foreign ministers find out 
advance where the snags are that might ee 


vent disarmament and peace. ‘He is willing 
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to put the United States on record before- 
pand as to the areas in which agreement 
might be reached at a summit conference. 
He asks only that the Soviet Union display 
the same willingness. He is asking nothing 
more than the assurance that an agreement, 
once reached, = be carried out. It is a 
request. ' 
oy eee the diplomatic initiative, Mr. 
Risenhower deserves the Nation’s applause. 
In carrying it out, he deserves full support. 





Mobilization of Morality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, among 
the most thoughtful comments made by 
the press on the President’s state of the 
Union message was one published in the 

eseret News of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on January 11, 1958, recommending 
positive action to implement the under- 
lying theme of the message. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
deeper meaning of the remarks by the 
President in his state of the Union 
message—in which he speaks of a power 
beyond the purely military—is reaching 
our people. All in all, perhaps, our 
greatest weapon—if I may call it that— 
is our Christian faith, truth, and 
example. 

A course of action to impel the prog- 
ress not alone of our missiles program 
but of our Christian spirit, is.called for 
in a recent editorial, on January 11, of 
the Deseret News-Salt Lake Tribune, en- 
titled “The Christian Approach: Let’s 
Mobilize for Morality.” 

I recommend its reading to all Mem- 
bers of Congress and the administration 
and for that purpose I had intended to 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp, 
but I understand my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Utah has already 
made the request. 

\There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH—LET’s MOBILIZE 
{ Our MORALITY 

To the man who ponders the President’s 
state of the Union message, along with the 
Mounting anxieties and pressures among 
our people, one basic fact becomes more and 
More impressive. This fact is in the hearts 
and on the lips of an increasing number of 
Americans and is finding expression in many 
letters received by this newspaper. 

It is, that we will not win the peace only 

building up our military strength. 

nless this growing physical power is ac- 

companied by an effective and practical 

Trearmament, our race with our ene- 

mies for the perfect missile will surely de- 
Stroy us. 

This _fundamental truth was 

we can say it, a wise archi- 

tect who drew the sated’ See one of New 


“Man's ultimate destiny depends not upon 
ae he can learn new lessons or make 
discoveries and conquests, but on his ac- 


4 
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ceptance of the lessons taught him 2,000 
years ago.” 

Among the important lessons taught some 
2,000 years ago are understanding, tolerance, 
brotherly love, good will, and the basic un- 
derlying fact that all men are literally the 
sons of God. Until and unless the entire 
world can be brought to this concept of in- 
dividual dignity, good will and brotherhood, 
there will be no peace. 

As the world’s great Christian Nation, 
America must lead the way to the universal 
acceptance of this concept. In all our fury 
and frenzy to build up our armaments, we 
must not forget that our securest shield will 
be forged out of the crucible of those funda- 
mental Christian truths that have made our 
country great. 

President Eisenhower was thinking along 
these lines when he said: 

“The world must stop the present plunge 
toward more and more destructive weapons 
of war, and turn the corner that will start 
our steps firmly on the path toward lasting 
peace.” 

As some specific steps he recommended 
greater freedom of communication and ex- 
change of peoples, more cooperation on proj- 
ects of human welfare, a program of sci- 
ence for peace, and realistic actions toward 
disarmament. 

These are true Christian principles. They 
are not, however, principles that can be 
achieved by pushing a button or by appro- 
priating a given number of billions of dol- 
lars. They can be achieved only by a meet- 
ing of the minds of Americans with the 
minds of other peoples, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. Talk will not achieve them. 
Neither, apparently, will any of the human 
organizations that now exist; none has gone 
very far in that direction. 

Thus, to help implement these principles, 
we recommend that the President take one 
additional, essential step. We suggest that 
he appoint, in an effort toward moral re- 
armament, a group of sincere, capable, ded- 
icated people, men and women of faith and 
understanding. We recommend that this 
committee be given equal importance and 
stature with our technical research and 


“physical armament groups and that they 


earnestly seek practical ways in which this 
Nation and other nations can “turn the 
corner” that will start our steps on the path 
toward lasting peace. 

Once this group is selected, we suggest 
that a recommendation be made to our al- 
lies in the free world and to the Russians 
that similar commissions be organized. If 
the Russians refuse to cooperate, the free 
world moral rearmament groups should 
function independently. 

This type of constructive action would 
enable us to tap the great moral strength 
that our Nation and freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world possess. In this way 
we can prove, as the President said, that 
our country, although miiltarily strong, will 
not start a war and that we are animated 
solely by humane ideals. 

Our ultimate destiny and the destiny of 
all mankind is dignity and freedom. Let us 
take the initiative to get the forces started 
which will make this destiny a reality. 





. The President’s Message 
EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial from the January 10, 1958, issue 
of the Hammond (Ind.) Times, entitled 
“Eisenhower Inspires Confidence With 
Strong Stand in Message.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EISENHOWER INSPIRES CONFIDENCE WITH 
STRONG STAND IN MESSAGE 


“Americans, people of the free world and 
many in Red satellite countries felt a surge 
of satisfaction yesterday as they heard Presi- 
dent Eisenhower deliver the best message 
of his career, exuding the feeling that we 
have a strong hand on the helm of our ship 
of state. He gave the country and its allies 
the feeling of confidence which has been so 
urgently needed lately. 

Leaving many of the minor matters to 
his later messages, the President stepped 
boldly and baldly into the matter of our 
difficulties with the Soviet Union and the 
differences which are said to exist among 
elements of our top military command. 

Asserting that the threat of the Soviets 
to the free world grows daily, he called for 
an eight-point “imperative” program with 
“total peace” as its objective and calling 
upon the Russian people to join us in the 
effort. But he added that this will require 
a drastic change of attitude on the part 
of Soviet leaders. Until then we must be 
prepared for the worst. 

Referring to the sacrifies which this will 
entail at home, he waded into the “harm- 
ful service rivalries” which are hindering 
developments in some fields and said the 
American people want them stopped. He 
proposes to take executive action to reorgan- 
ize the defense setup partly and will send 
to Congress recommendations for further 
changes. 

The President assured the world that 
whatever necessary would be spent in bring- 
ing about the nedeed improvements in our 
armament and defense system but he de- 
clared that much could be saved in other 
departments to meet these costs. However, 
he insisted that we could not reduce ex- 
penditures in those foreign fields where the 
Reds are making “massive economic” efforts 
to penetrate free nations. Such reduction, 
he said, would be nothing less than “reck- 
less folly” and the assembled Congressmen 
cheered. 

Admitting that Russia may be ahead of 
us in some scientific fields, the President 
was confident.that we will be able to main- 
tain a proper defense position. 

There probably has not been such anti- 
cipation of this message since the World War 
days. It was hoped that Mr. Eisenhower 
would assert his strong leadership, and he 
did. It was all that even his severest critics 
could desire. It was a thrilling assertion of 
America’s position in the world. 





The Emotional Reaction to Sputnik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a feature 
article written by Fred Sparks which 
appeared in the Boston Traveler last fall. 
The article is entitled “How Fat We Are, 
How Soft, How Craven, I Am Ashamed.” 

Because I believe that Mr. Sparks has 
given an excellent comparison of Ameri- 
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can reaction to the launching of sputnik 

and the reaction of the free world, I feel 

that it is worthy of the attention of the 

Senate. 

When I was in Europe this fall, I was 
asked by many prominent Europeans, 
government officials and others, “Aren’t 
you Americans becoming unduly emo- 
tional over sputnik?” I think that by 
our own reaction, we perhaps have done 
a great deal to aid the Russian cause in 
terms of psychological and propaganda 
value. Mr. Sparks certainly points out 
the need for remaining firm in our be- 
liefs and confident in ourselves. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Boston Traveler of November 8, 

1957] 

UNITED STATES TIMIDITY ANGERS REPORTER— 
“How Fat We ARE, How Sort, How 
CRAVEN”’’—“I AM ASHAMED” 

(Pulitzer prizewinner Fred Sparks found 
himself in an angry mood when he returned 
to New York from the crisis-ridden Turkish 
border and the equally touchy Far East. 


What he has to say below is not calculated 
to make Americans proud of themselves. But 
he feels that if it helps shake them up, he 


will have achieved his aim.) 
(By Fred Sparks) 
New YorK.—I have just circled the world 
looking at the human and material defenses 


against communism on the hem of Red 


China and Soviet Russia. 
I have seen the bold determination of free 
men within pistol—not sputnik—shot of the 


threatening tyranny. 

They are not afraid. 

And now I have returned to America to 
find my countrymen—far too many of 
them—reacting to the Soviet scientific circus 
in a manner hysterical, cowardly. I am 
ashamed. 

How fat are we, how soft, how craven? . 

Last week in a maneuver field in Turkey— 
within 1 hour from a Soviet airstrip—an 
Officer said: 

“We have no air force, really, none of the 
new gadgets. The Russians can put in the 
field 10 men for every 1 of ours. With their 
Syrian allies they border us for 1,000 miles. 

“And each night their radio—which we 
hear clearly in our homes—spells out what 
terrors they plan for us. 

“All right. Let them come, 
do, we will kill many, many. 
why worry?” 

This week in the teeming richness of Man- 
hattan an American of considerable income 
and education said: 

“What does NATO and all our treaties 
mean today? Nothing. Suppose the Soviets 
attack Turkey—or even England? 

“What will we do? Nothing. What can 
we do? They have sputnik and the ICBM.” 

His words, his face, made me ill. This 
from an American. This from an American 
whose brother—a fine boy with football 
shoulders and a brainful of dreams—died on 
a stinking Pacific beach with a curse on his 
lips for the enemy. 

Three weeks ago at a primitive port on 
Formosa the young captain of an armed but 
frail Nationalist Junk said: 

“If the Reds attack Quemov and Matsu 
they might overwhelm us. But—oh—they 
will pay heavily. We do not ask the Amer- 
icans to stand on those islands by our side. 
But I assure you the bullets you have given 
us will be well spent.” 

This week, standing on a thick carpet in 
® prosperous duplex whose windows frame 
New York’s skyline an industrialist said: 

“I certainly have sold many of my stocks 
and I’m going to dump more. The whole 


When they 
Meanwhile, 
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global balance of power has been changed by 
sputnik and Moscow’s rockets. 
“I’m a businessman. I face facts, I’m not 
a gambler.” 
LIMP JELLY FOR BACKBONE 


He might have an adding machine for a 
mind—he certainly has a limp twist of jelly 
for a backbone. 

Four weeks ago I interviewed & refugee 
priest in a house of quiet retreat on a Hong 
Kong hill. When the morning mist cleared 
we looked onto the gray-green flatness of 
captured mainland China. He said: 

“Yes, they tore the habit off Sister Wu and 
they made filthy obscene gestures in front 
of her and they kept her on her feet 36 hours 
without food or drink. 

“They demanded she sign a confession ac- 
cusing Bishop X (an American) of being a 
spy and spreading United States germ war- 
fare. She only said two words, over and over 
again like a gentle chant: ‘Not true, not true, 
not true.’” 

This week, in a Gotham cocktail lounge 
hazy with tobacco smoke and delicaté per- 
fumes, a _ political commentator, full of 
sources and opinions, said: 

“I’m a realist. We must all be realists. 
The Soviets are so far ahead of us in Science, 
in laboratory techniques, we must reexamine 
all our commitments. 

“We dare not chance a war. 
down and compromise.” 

Is the word compromise? 
crawl? 


We must sit 
Or is the word 


FREE SOLDIERS STAND GUARD 


Are the hides of the professional cassan- 
dras of press and radio, gone fleshy with 
the canapes of Washington’s diplomatic 
bars, any more precious than the skin of 
the free Vietnamese soldiers guarding the 
jungle paths leading to the Communist 
neighbor? 

Saigon isn’t swallowing tranquilizers to- 
night. : 

What about the wretched American poli- 
tician who indirectly plays press agent 
for Moscow by gawking in wonder at sput- 
nik and downgrading all our efforts? Is he 
@ more competent judge of Russia’s ability 
than the mayor of the Greek town who 
fought—and humbled—Communist guerril- 
las? 

Athens isn’t crying havoc tonight. 

And. what about the party-lining chem- 
istry teacher now crying for an end to U. S. 
atomic tests for fear it will agitate the pow- 
erful Russians? Does he have more to lose 
than the Turkish statesman who rejected 
a threatening Soviet note with the curt 
finality of a man brushing an insect off his 
lapel? 

Ankara isn’t asking for fresh disarmament 
talks tonight. 

This I believe: If America lives 1,000 
years, the twittering, jittering, near panic of 
the last several weeks will be our darkest 
hour. 

I am sure the fever will soon pass. Sput- 
nik is for all men, a new beginning. For 
America, it is eertainly not the end. 





The President’s Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the attached 
editorial which appeared in the Gary 
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Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind., of January 
11, 1958 entitled “The President’s Mes. 
sage.” 

There being no objection, the edi 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE 


The encouraging thing about 
Eisenhower's state of the Union Message was 
the feeling of White House leadership which 
it engendered. The President spoke Quite 
candidly, for the most part, and the speech 
was couched in vigorous terms. The a 
gave the impression that the Chief Fx 
was taking command of the situation, that 
the administration’s apparent flounde: in 
recent months was coming to an end. 

The address indicated that the th 
expressed in the still secret Gaither report 
has permeated the White House. The Presj- 
dent did not speak alarmingly—not ag yp. 
gently as we fear the situation justifies—pyt 
he did admit that Russia is leading ys jp 
long-range ballistic missile development and 
that our military strength as of today will not 
be sufficient in the future. He did admit the 
administration’s original error in trying to 
pass off the sputnik launchings as unimpor. 
tant. 

The emphasis in the message was chiefly 
on what we are-going to do to catch up with 
the Soviet Union. There will be a Pentagon 
reorganization. The President did not give 
the specific of it, but he did name the goals— 
a greater integration in strategic planning 
and control, an end to interservice disputes, 
There will be no argument about the goals, 
The program for attaining them must be 
judged, of course, as it is subsequently un- 
folded. There still is question as to whether 
the administration is proceeding with all pos- 
sible speed in the ICBM and antimissile 
fields. 

In the military field, the President may 
find Congress ready to move at even greater 
speeds than the administration is proposing. 
The opposite likely will be true in the other 
phase of the security program Eisenhower 
presented—the economic phase. Its im- 
portance should not be underestimated. 

As the President said, this is no giveaway. 
“We cannot afford to have one of our most 
essential security programs shot down with 
a slogan.’ Russias is using the economic 
weapon with effectivness. In. fact, just as 
they have moved ahead of us in some tech- 
nological areas, they also have taken the 
lead in some areas of the world in economic 
pentration. They are beating us in what we 
had conceived as our own game. 

The economic assistance is important in 
maintaining our posture to the world as 4 
nation devoted to peace. We do not alm 
for belligerent purposes; we underscore that 
fact as we extend our programs of economic 
cooperation. 

Further, these are two-way programs and 
not giveaways. That is particularly true of 
the reciprocal trade program. The President. 
will ask a’5-year extension of the Tariff Act. 
It is directly in our interests that the request 
be approved, fully as much as it will aid ou 
international friends. 

One major criticism of the message Is Its 
lack of bluntness on the cost side. The Presi- 
dent did say his military program would i 
volve about $4 million additional, but he e 
pressed hope of keeping total spending Wi 
in the limits of expected revenue. There 
be no tax cut, of course; on the other 
the message gave no suggestion that a tt 
increase or deficit financing may be in ny 
pect. One or the other must be considered 
we go into the crash program the Gaither 
Rockefeller reports say our security 

The message will disappoint our Europea 
allies to some extent because it suggests 2? 
new approach to Russia as was discussed # 
the Paris NATO meeting. 
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The President did talk about pooling efforts 
with Russia for a worldwide fight on disease; 
ne did express willingness to hear any new 
disarmament proposals, and he did renew 
his offer to “go the extra mile” with anyone 
in search of peace. But while there was noth- 
ing provocative or bellicose in its tone, the 
message did not accent the positive as Europe 
had hoped. Meanwhile, Premier Bulganin of 
Russia shrewdly timed his own new message, 
calling for a summit conference, for delivery 


on the same day. 





The Rising Cry Against Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
isa rising wave of alarm among respon- 
sible and thoughtful people about the 
sterile and unimaginative drift of our 
foreign policy. This is particularly dis- 
tressing at this time, because there is 
also a lagging drift in our scientific de- 
yelopment, and in our overall economic 
expansion. Many responsible people in 
both parties are gravely concerned about 
the serious decline in our influence and 
effectiveness in foreign relations during 
the very time that our danger is more 
critical than ever before. 

The extent of this bipartisan concern 
is very well described in an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Milwaukee Journal of Jan- 
uary 19. The Milwaukee Journal is itself 
a truly great and independent news- 
paper. In order to bring this timely 
comment by the Milwaukee Journal to 
the attention of Members of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 





D. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE RISING Cry AGAINST DULLES 


The President was angry. Reports about 
Secretary Dulles’ resignation, he said, were 
“trash.” “The last person that I would want 
to see resign is Mr. Dulles,” he told the press 
conference. “I think he is the wisest, most 
dedicated man that I know. * * * I believe 
he has got greater knowledge in his field 
than any other man that I know * * *.” 

No one denies that Dulles is dedicated, or 
informed. He may even be the “wisest man” 
that the President knows, although the per- 
tinence of this is not apparent. 

However, the President’s statement that 

ing figures of the world” approve of 
Dulles and his staying in office is not cred- 
ible. Anyone who has consulted (as have 
Tepresentatives of the Journal) with Gov- 
ernment leaders, parliamentarians, diplo- 
mats, editors, and correspondents in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia knows that they mistrust 
have no confidence in his judgment 
and wish frevently that he would retire. 
contrast, even when Secre of State 
€son was under strongest partisan attack 
ih this country, he was highly respected 
é nd still is.) 
Either Mr. Eisenhower's talks with “lead- 


ing figures” about Dulles have been limited, - 
or some of these men have been politely 


the President what they think he 
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wants to hear, and not what they sincerely 
believe. : 

The truth is that Eisenhower’s high opin- 
ion of John Foster Dulles’ ability as Sec- 
retary of State is shared by few—besides 
Dulles himself. 

The volume and intensity of complaints 
against the Secretary have never been greater 
than in recent months. They come from 
home and abroad. Most significant about 
domestic criticism is that it stems chiefly 
from pro-Republican, pro-Eisenhower 
sources. It cannot be blamed on politics. 
Here are a few examples: 

Editor John S. Knight of the Knight News- 
papers (Jan. 5): “Dulles diplomacy has been 
shrill, sterile, and uncompromising * * *. 
Dulles is clinging tenaciously to policies that 
have been unworkable and nonproductive.” 

Time magazine (January 13): “Foreign an- 
tagonism to the United States Secretary of 
State is becoming more and more a concen- 
trated and measurable factor in world 
affairs.” 

Kansas City Star (January 9) declared in 
an editorial titled “Mr. Dulles Should Go” 
that the Secretary has alienated neutral na- 
tions, disaffected our allies, disrupted State 
Department procedures, impaired efficiency of 
the foreign service, and practically wrecked 
the bipartisan foreign policy structure. 
Said the editorial: “His ideas are worn 
out * * * he has become a liability to fu- 
ture peace * * * he has lost the confidence 
of the American people.” 

New York Herald Tribune (December 24) 
editorially approved European demands at 
the late NATO conference for “a little more 
initiative, verve, and imagination on the 
American part and less sermonizing.” 

Alf E. Landon, 1936 Republican presiden- 
tial candidate, in a January 13 speech: “A 
new Secretary of State is the first require- 
ment of a positive and constructive foreign 
policy that does not leave the initiative 
always in Russia’s hands. His (Dulles’) 
stand against a summit conference with 
Russia is taking the world down a dangerous 
road that threatens disaster to all mankind.” 

Washington Post (January 16): “It is 
alarming to see the degree of insulation in 
which Mr. Eisenhower operates—to see him 
brush aside all the mounting protests against 
Secretary Dulles and cling to him patheti- 
cally as the wisest man he knows.” 

The President can retain Dulles as long as 
he desires, of course. He can continue to 
ignore evidence of Dulles’ inadequacies and 
angrily spurn all criticism, however sound, 
well intentioned and patriotic it is. 

The bitter consequences should be evident 
to all, however. We are in a period when 
effective diplomacy is our most pressing 
need. Our chief diplomat is not trusted, 
or respected, by the men and nations with 
whom we must deal. Nor does he have the 
confidence of the American Congress or the 
American people. 

This poises our diplomacy on the brink of 
futility. 





Election of Officers of Teamsters Joint 
Council No. 16 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 
OF NEW YORE 
IN’ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Iam happy 


to note that the rank and file teamsters 
»union members in the New York metro- 
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politan area are making a serious effort 
to replace their present leaders with 
officers of their own choosing. This they 
hope to accomplish at an election of 
officers of Teamsters Joint Council No. 
16 on February 11. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
following my remarks, the text of an 
advertisement published by the so-called 
new deal committee to elect a clean 
Slate of officers for Teamsters Joint 
Council No. 16, headed by Dennis V. 
Crotty, president of Warehousemen’s 
Local 852. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NEws ABOUT ONE OF THE Most IMPORTANT 

ELECTIONS Ever To Be HELD IN New YorkK 


4&4 CHANCE TO CLEAN UP THE TEAMSTERS 
JOINT COUNCIL 


Teamsters Joint Council No. 16, represent- 
ing the 127,000 organized teamsters of New 
York, will elect new officers on February 11. 

Because its members move the goods with- 
out which no industry could operate, the 
teamsters union is the most strategic of all 
unions. If it is honorably and responsibly 
managed, all labor benefits. If it is corrupt, 
irresponsible, and divided, all labor suffers. 

The joint council is the official represent- 
ative of the teamsters union in its relations 
with other unions, public officials, the legis- 
lature and the general public. 

The joint council determines whether 
other unions shall receive the support of the 
teamsters union in connection with strikes 
or lockouts. 

For election on February 11, this commit- 
tee offers a group of men, strong in their 
own locals, sincere, able organizers, with 
clean records. 

If the individual members could vote in 
the coming election, there would be no ques- 
tion of the outcome. They would vote over- 
whelming for the new-deal candidates. 
But individual members don’t vote. In- 
stead, the delegates of 57 local unions in 
the New York area do the voting. Each local 
has seven votes regardless of how many 
members it has. 


It was to take advantage of this voting 
system that the infamous six “paper locals’’ 
were charted by the international leader- 
ship. There can be do doubt that it was the 
brazen chartering of these locals which blew 
the lid off improper practices within the 
teamsters union, not only in New York but 
all over the country. 


Fortunately the coming election is by 
secret ballot. We believe that men of cour- 
age, independence, and integrity will vote 
for the New Deal candidates regardless of 
the pressure on them. 

We urge every member of the teamsters 
union to discuss the issues of this election 
fully and frankly with his delegates. We 
believe that even those delegates who have 
been on the other side are now ready for a 
change. They are troubled men. They are 
probably eager for the new deal which we 
can give them. No delegate can fail to see 
that the present leadersnip carries too big 
a burden. It is too discredited to be effec- 
tive under today’s conditions. 

As a result of revelations before the Mc- 
Clellan committee, it is likely that anti- 
labor legislation aimed at regulating all trade 
unions will be introduced in the Legislature 
of New York State. Those who go to Albany 
to argue against such legislation should do 
so with clean hands. 

We will work with any clean group. The 
vital interests of the teamsters union, its 
members and the labor movement are at 
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stake. We are not vindictive. We are going 
to be too busy driving forward. 

There is less than 1 month before the 
election. We would like to hear from all 
locals not now affiliated with us. We want 
them on our side. 

We believe that the leadership of any 
teamster local which does not support our 
program for a clean, responsible union will 
find itself isolated by fellow teamsters and 
by the force of public opinion. 

Working together we can restore con- 
fidence and respect for our union. Work- 
ing together we can start our union on the 
road back to where it belongs—in AFL-CIO. 
(The New Deal Corhmittee To Elect a Clean 
Slate of Officers for the Teamsters Joint 
Council, No. 16; Headquarters, 428 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.) 





Why Is America Afraid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January .23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
thought-provoking column appeared in 
a recent issue of the Cooperative Builder 
published by Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
in Wisconsin and serving some 62,000 
homes in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, entitled “Why Is America 
Afraid?” The article was written by 
Carl E. (Buck) Davidson, of Kettle River, 
Minn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXTENSION 30—BuckK DAVIDSON SPEAKING— 
Wuy Is AMERICA AFRAID? 


I am not a chronic calamity-howler, nor 2 
simpering Pollyanna. I try to follow the 
proverbial middle way, taking note of the 
bright as well as the tarnished side of life 
and human endeavor. I even indulge in 
autoanalysis, and my motto is carried. over 
from our wartime service: “It’s a great life 
if you don’t weaken.” 

“Awake, America,” is a cry that has been 
mouthed by every demagog who ever learned 
to shake a fist and shout, but still, at times, 
it seems appropriate. 

We Americans have had continuous jitters 
since VJ-day. We have become a nervous, 
fearful, confused people, yet we strive to 
convince ourselves and others that we are 
not that at all. 

We exhaust ourselves in an effort to con- 
vince ourselves that ours is an incomparable 
Nation of far-advanced people whose ability 
and energy are inexhaustible; that we always 
lead the way, and that it is not our fault 
that the rest of the world is too stupid, too 
backward to follow. 

Figuratively speaking, we are whistling our 
Way past the graveyard. It is an act of 
bravado, and the slight flutter of an old 


newspaper against a tombstone will send us > 


into panic. 

That is not a pretty picture. Reality is 
seldom as pretty as make believe. 

The two sputniks have us inventing ex- 
cuses for ourselves, while belittling Russia’s 
accomplishments. Reports of unidentified 
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objects in the sky, more numerous as day 
follows day, have many of us anticipating 
the arrival of frightful, hostile, unconquer- 
able creatures from outer space. Dollar- 
hungry movie makers condition us for ter- 
ror, with their horror films that plant fear 
in our souls. 5 

The vapor trail of a jet plane sends us 
scampering for the telephone to sound the 
alarm, television newscasters must plead 
with us to refrain from tying. up their 
telephone circuits. 

We appear to suffer from mass schizo- 
phrenia—a split personality that makes us 
see ourselves as we are not—as the greatest, 
most advanced, most talented, most intelli- 
gent people on earth—and then, again, to 
tremble if a weather balloon in the sky re- 
fiects the rays of the sun, if a shooting star 
streaks across the blue, or an unidentified 
object hovers over a radar station where 
sober, responsible men watch it and track 
its descents and ascents on a radar screen. 
We cannot distinguish the real from the 
imagined, so we are panicked by both. 

A great man once told us that we have 
nothing to fear but fear itself. It is regret- 
table that his life’s span could not extend 
further into these troubled times. We need 
his kind of leadership today—leadership that 
is actual, not simulated. 

America needs a return to reality. We 
have wandered much too long in the tangled 
jungles of self-deception and fear. 

We cry about juvenile delinquency—one 
almost gets the impression that we hate our 
young because they, too, are fearful and con- 
fused. ; 

We are disappointed because the young do 
what we do, act as we act, grope where we 
grope. We identify juvenile delinquency as 
a disease instead of seeing it as the symptom 
that it is. 


America helped win a great war for free- 
dom. Then we stood upon a pedestal while 
the liberated peoples look to us for leader- 
ship—for the kind of calm, understanding, 
deep-thinking leadership a war-torn world 
needed in its days of reconstruction. 

Somehow we failed. We no longer stand 
upon a pedestal, we are no longer admired by 
the peoples across the. ocean. We have 
changed from a hero to a heel, yet too many 
of us stubbornly refuse to accept that as a 
fact. We insist on playing the part of the 
rich uncle who hands out dollars in return 
for love, although we have been taught from 
childhood that money can never buy real 
love; that it takes much more to win and hold 
the respect and confidence of those around 
us. 

Too many of us close our minds to reality 
and seek escape in a world of fantasy where 
we are still the respected, unchallenged 
leaders of the modern world, where others, 
the poor relations, are stupid and backward, 
sadly lacking in ability and initiative, un- 
able to accomplish anything without our 
condescending assistance. 

We have arrived at the end of an era. We 
stand- at the threshold of the unknown. 
Denials and ridicule can no longer placate 
those who see unidentified objects in the 
sky, because the selfsame people know that 
Russian satellites circle the globe, that our 
alleged enemy has advanced into regions 
that we are still planning to explore. 

We were afraid and confused in 1932, but 
& man came along and convinced us,that we 
had nothing to fear but fear itself. 

This same man saved us from panic again 
in 1941. ss 

We are afraid and confused today and we 
need the kind of leadership that will con- 
vince us once more, that there is, indeed, 
nothing to fear but fear and panic, and the 
irreparable harm they can do to us. 
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The President’s State of the Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcogrp an editorial] 
from the January 10, 1958, issue of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and Courier, 
entitled ‘““A Confident President.” ’ 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CONFIDENT PRESIDENT 


President Eisenhower appeared to be su. 
premely confident when he went before Con- 
gress to deliver his annual state of the Union 
message. Certainly he was serious and ear- 
nest in discussing one of the most grave 
crises which has ever faced the country. Also 
he appeared to be well and strong physically, 
which offered further assurance. 

At the same time he seemed sure of him- 
self, and sure for the Nation. This was 
illustrated when he opened his address with 
personal remarks, first in behalf of Mrs, 
Eisenhower and himself. Then he turned to 
extend birthday greetings to Vice President 
NIxon and to House Speaker RaysBurn. 

The President then went on to express cons 
fidence that the country can and will do what 
is necessary to regain or maintain world 
leadership and act constructively to protect 
itself and to promote peace. 

All Americans, it is certain, will agree with 
the President in his assertion that, “no mat- 
ter what the exertions or sacrifices, we shall 
maintain * * * necessary strength.” This 
comes as timely assurance to our friends and 
as a warning to those who would devour us, 

Accusing the Soviets of waging total war, 
the President held that the only course for 
us is to wage total peace. He added the 
further assurance that the United States 
always will go the extra mile with anyone on 
earth if it will bring us nearer a genuine 
peace. 

Calling on the Nation neither to overestl- 
mate nor to underestimate our strength, 
President Eisenhower enumerated certain 
goals and tasks, which should provide timely 
and important perspective. He warned it 
would be a sorry mistake to concentrate only 
on military strength. He demanded that 
our problems be faced realistically and hon- 
estly. He called for economic soundness and 
stability. He promised central direction for 
our military efforts. Assurance was given 
that any rivalries among military services 
will be stopped, so that there may be “top 
efficiency, without friction,” in the defense 
of America. ‘ 

Extra effort was demanded on the part 
of all in order to meet the current 
lenge. The President called for economies, 
curtailments, or postponements in goverl- 
mental services which may be necessary 
meet new defense demands and still keep 
within revenues. re 

As to the Soviets, President Eisenhower! 
pressed a solemn challenge to turn set 
into practice and to substitute works fo — 
words. a Si 

The danger, the challenge, and the wae om 
Were placed in clear ve. The Pres 
dent charted the Nation’s proper course... 

It is too much to expect full ne 
Already his suggestions as to foreign aid m6 
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to extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act have 
drawn some fire. 

In the main, however, there is every reason 
to believe that President Eisenhower will find 
support in the Congress and among the peo- 
ple, leading to action which will assure our 
proper defense and at the same time perhaps 
convince the Russians that we are sincere 
in our desire for peace and willing to go the 
extra mile to achieve it. 





Tribute: to Former Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on October 16, 1957, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce devoted its 64th annual ban- 
quet program to honoring the Honor- 
able George M. Humphrey, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for his distin- 


guished career in business and Govern-- 


ment. 

In praising the public service of Mr. 
Humphrey during his nearly 4'4-year 
tenure as Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce cited his 
influence for the national welfare in 


many historic achievements. These 
included: 

First. The fight against deficit financ- 
ing. 


Second. Balancing the budget for 
three successive periods, thus keeping 
the Nation’s economy remarkably stable 
during a period of heavy inflationary 
pressure. , 

Third. Removal of wage and price 
controls. ‘ 

Fourth. Holding the rising cost of liv- 
ing to 3 or 4 points in 4 years. 

Fifth. Formulating the fiscal policy 
that resulted in recordbreaking peace- 
time prosperity. 

Sixth. Recodification and moderniza- 
tion of the Federal tax laws, the first of 
its kind since 1876. 

Seventh. The reduction of 
amounting to $714 billion. 

Both of our distinguished colleagues 
from Ohio, Senator Bricker and Senator 
Lausche, as well as the distinguished 
Governor of Ohio, the Honorable C. Wil- 
liam O'Neill, joined in paying tribute to 
the guest of honor and his accomplish- 
ments. j 

Mr. President, because the honors 
conferred upon Mr. Humphrey were so 
Tichly deserved and so eloquently ex- 
pressed, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp the remarks of Senator Bricker, 


taxes 


‘Senator Lausche, Governor O’Neill, and 


also the response by the former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

. In connection with this request, I sub- 
mit a statement from the Public Printer 


‘stimating the cost of such insertion in 


the Recorp at $189; but, by reason of its 
importance, I nevertheless ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN W. 

Bricker, SENIOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 

FROM OHIO 


It is a great honor and privilege for me to 
say a few words tonight about our distin- 
guished friend, George Humphrey, and his 
accomplishments as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. George Humphrey was the chief archi- 
tect and engineer of the conservative eco- 
nomic policies pursued by the Eisenhower 
administration. 

When George Humphrey assumed direction 
of the Treasury Department in 1952, a series 
of scandals had virtually destroyed public 
confidence in its Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. The Treasury, instead of setting pru- 
dent monetary, credit and fiscal policies for 
the entire executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, was then engaged in underwriting the 
deficits generated by the uncoordinated and 
reckless spending of individual departments 
and agencies. 

To restore absolute personal honesty and 
integrity in the handling of billions of tax 
dollars, and to bring fiscal order out of 
chaos, obviously required talent of a high 
order. President Eisenhower chose well 
when he selected George Humphrey to set 
aright the fiscal policies of our Government. 


HUMPHREY PRINCIPLES CREATE PROSPERITY 


We are now in a position to assess the re- 
sults of George Humphrey's administrative 
and fiscal know-how. 

For the fiscal year 1953 the budget re- 
sulted in a deficit of $9.4 billion; for fiscal 
1958, and for the third year in a row, it 
will result in a surplus. When George 
Humphrey took office in 1953, the Federal 
debt was 89 percent of our national income— 
in December 1956 it was only 79 percent. 

In addition to ending budget deficits and 
applying budget surpluses to the national 
debt, the Treasury under his direction suc- 
ceeded in holding down bank-held debt, in 
reducing the floating debt, in selling more 
E and H savings bonds, and this is most im- 
portant, in encouraging individual savings. 

I might say in passing that when those 
individual savings reach the capital invest- 
ment in our country, one of the very obvious 
holes that is causing the inflation at the 
present time will have been plugged up. 

The end result is our unparalleled pros- 
perity. And here it should be noted that 
the personal income of individuals rose from 
$272 billion in 1952 to an estimated $340 bil- 
lion for 1957. 


INFLUENCE EXTENDS BEYOND TREASURY 


Administrative and fiscal know-how are 
rare talents, and more rarely still combined 
in one man, but these qualities do not begin 
to explain George Humphrey's success in 
Washington. He was able to transcend the 
specialized nature of his job. He had an in- 
tegrated view of the whole range of govern- 
mental problems, foreign as well as domestic, 
legislative as well as executive. This ability 
to see all of the forest, without neglecting 
the many trees entrusted to his care, was 
reflected in that good sense, reasonableness, 
candor, and consistency of view which made 
his advice and counsel the most sought after 
in Washington. 

Another precious ingredient in George 
Humphrey’s makeup is his contagious con- 
fidence and his ability to impart that confi- 
dence to others. It is not only confidence 


_ in himself, but confidence in the future of 


this great country of ours and, in particular, 
confidence in the ability of free, competitive 
enterprise to provide higher standards of 
living for a growing population. 

His philosophy of economic freedom caused 
him to press boldly and vigorously for the 
elimination of price and wage controls 
which, early in 1953, were stifling our econ- 
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omy. His moral philosophy committed him 
to a relentless, and on the whole, successful 
fight against inflation, for he knows that 
deliberate inflation is a form of legalized 
theft and that the primary victims are those 
who must live on relatively smal and fixed 
incomes. 


SECRETARY PERSONALLY ESTEEMED 


George Humphrey’s personal popularity in 
Washington was the more amazing in view 
of the job he held. A good Secretary of the 
Treasury must say “No” to the plans of his 
colleagues in Government much more often 
than “Yes.” If he adheres to his convic- 
tions, he must bring to mind Sir Walter 
Scott’s story about his father. When break- 
fast was served Sir Walter’s father would 
taste the porridge and say to his children, 
“Aye, bairns, ’tis good porridge—too good,” 
then he would pour water into the porridge 
so that it might conform more nearly to the 
Scottish virtue of frugality. 

As President Eisenhower’s chief fiscal ad- 
viser, George Humphrey had to recommend 
the scaling down of many programs which, 
even though admirable standing alone, were 
inconsistent with the administration’s larger 
fight against inflation. Nevertheless, he was 
able to win the affection and esteem of those 
whose plans he was compelled to thwart. 

A political sixth sense was another rare 
ingredient in George Humphrey's unquali- 
fied success as Secretary of the Treasury. 
No member of the President’s Cabinet en- 
joyed a better relationship with Members of 
Congress. We could talk with him because 
he knew as well as any of us the “art of the 
possible” and the line of demarcation be- 
tween reasonable compromise and surrender 
of principle. Although he always knew 
what was best as an abstract proposition, he 
always knew when to yield a foot to prevent 
the loss of a yard. 


A PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


Now that George Humphrey has retired 
from Government service it is very hard for 
me to sum up his invaluable contributions 
to the Nation or adequately express the 
sense of loss in Washington. 

But I want to say this personally, and I 
say it advisedly, he has been throughout his 
whole term the strongest man in this ad- 
ministration. 

The best I can do is to borrow a phrase 
from the 13th Chapter of the Book of Mat- 
thew and merely say that to President Eisen- 
hower and to the Congress, George Hum- 
phrey was what he has always been to 
his many friends in Ohio, namely, “A pearl 
of great price.” 








STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANK J. 
LAUSCHE, JUNIOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FrRoM OHIO 


Mention was made a moment ago about a 

emocrat being here. And I want to confess 
to you that it’s rather a little difficult for 
me to talk, but that difficulty is substantially 
removed when I am called upon to say a 
word covering my understanding of the work 
done by our guest of honor, George M. Hum- 
phrey. 

In my judgment, nobody in the Senate, 
or in the House of Congress, or in the admin- 
istration office, or connected with industry 
and finance, did more to crystallize the judg- 
ment and the thinking of the people in the 
United States about the problem of excessive 
spending, and the impact of inflation in our 
country, than George Humphrey. 

It is so simple on the floor of the Senate 
for my colleagues on my side of the aisle, 
and, frequently on the other side of the 
aisle, to talk about excessive spending in 
government—the damaging fact of infla- 
tion—and yet, when bills come before the 
Congress which would help remedy the con- 
dition, they vote in the exact opposite of 
the word spoken. I’ve seen it happen and 
operate in the Senate. 
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COURAGEOUS LEADERSHIP EXTOLLED 


Now, my word to George Humphrey: 
George, thanks to you for your great leader- 
ship in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. You, when others were mérely speak- 
ing, had the courage to take a course in- 
tended definitely to combat the evil hanging 
over the economy of the people of our coun- 
try. 

On the floor of the Senate, day after day, 
I heard words of condemnation against you. 
And as I listened I said to myself, “Those 
very tongues that are speaking in condemna- 
tion of Geofge, were every day advocating 
the passage of bills tending to extravagant 
spending and having a definite influence 
lifting, or cheapening the dollar.” I thought 
of you while I was in that Senate. 

I watched what you were doing, and fF said 
to myself, “George is trying to do alone 
what 165 million Americans ought to be 
doing.” And I think there is more truth to 
that than the bare statement reveals. 

You did a great job, you did it at a crucial 
hour of our country’s history, and I think 


that when the story is told about the ad- 
ministration of 1952-1960, you will be de- 
scribed as the strong man in the Eisenhower 
administration. Your contribution was 
magnincent. 

CONTRIBUTIONS MERIT TRIBUTE 

You earned the tribute that was paid to 
you in Cleveland, and the tribute that is 
being paid to you here tonight. 

And finally, not as a public official but 
just as plain American, thanks to you for 
your courage and your sagacity and devotion 
to your country. I don’t believe the present 


administration would have succeeded in the 


degree that it has, if it hadn't been for you. 
Figuratively I present you with a laurel 
tonight, and I express to you my gratitude 


for your great work. Congratulations. 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE C. WILLIAM 
O'NEILL, GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


George Humphrey, as Governor of Ohio— 
on behalf of your thousands of friends of 
Cleveland and all across the State—for them 
I would like to say “Welcome; welcome back 
to Ohio.” We're glad to have you. 

George Humphrey, of course, represents 
the very best in public service. Twice this 
week I've talked to convocations at colleges— 
at Denison and Keyon—about young people 
in public service, and there is no man I know 
of who would be a better example for young 
people to follow than George Humphrey. 

I had one personal experience with him 
and his wife which indicated to me how deep 
the affection for him and Mrs. Humphrey is 
in Ohio, beyond the business people who 
appreciate his sound principles and his devo- 
tion to the free enterprise system. 

PERSONAL POPULARITY ATTESTED 


I rode with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his wife in the parade from the Public 
Square in Cleveland to the airport when the 
President was in Cleveland during the last 
campaign. And to my amazement all along 
that trip, through the downtown section, 
after we crossed the bridge and out through 


the West Side—all the way to the airport— _ 


George, on that day thousands of just ordi- 
nary Ohioans were yelling to you-——not to me, 
the candidate for Governor. They didn’t 
even know who I was. To you, it was, “Hi, 
George.” ‘“There’s the Secretary.” “Hi, Mr. 
Humphrey.” 

Just ordinary, average, good Americans 
who believe in the things that George Hum- 
phrey stands for; who love him for his de- 
termination; for never losing sight of his 
objectives, but standing firm against any and 
all opposition, 

OHIO WILL BE LISTENING 

They paid their tribute in their simple, 
friendly salute to a great man in a typical. 
American way. George, the reporters in 
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Washington have often said, “When Mr. 
Humphrey has something to say, it will be 
worth listening to.” 

May I say to you that in Ohio—now that 
you're back in business and in public affairs 
—whenever you have something to say we'll 
be listening also, and following your advice. 

God bless you. 





RESPONSE BY GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, FORMER 
SECRETARY, TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Boarp CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 


IT am not only thankful to all of you people 
for this wonderful tribute, that has been 
given to me here tonight, but I am thankful 
to be an American, just a private citizen, 
living here in the Middle West, where the 
fruits of freedom are so obviously abundant; 
the great industries, the rich land, the new 
homes, and all the material well-being of 
the great mass of the people that appears 
on every side. 

And I’m thankful for our stalwart citizens 
who have received the great gift of individual 
liberty and the freedoms guaranteed to us 
by our Constitution from their forebears, 
and are determined to retain them, to protect 
them, and to pass them on to their children. 

This is a fast-moving world. It grows 
smaller every day. The great protection of 
our two broad oceans has already been re- 
duced to only a few hours, and bids fair in 
the near future to bring most of the rest of 
the world only minutes away. 

The tremendous strides of science, not 
only at home but abroad, are rapidly chang- 
ing our geography, and with it our relations 
with the rest of the world. But with all this 
change, human beings and human nature 
are still pretty much the same, with similar 
aspirations, hopes and fears, and largely 
motivated by the same deep emotions. 

Our greatest problem is how and under 
what circumstances can great numbers of 
people best live peacefully and prosperousiy 
together. 

AMERICAN PRINCIPLES ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUAL 


What kind of a system of government is 
best adapted to promote their continually 
improving standards of living? 

Today we have two great ideologies com- 
peting for preference. The principles in- 
volved are as old as the ages. They are not 
especially different than the old question of 
how to get the best out of a donkey, whether 
with a carrot or a stick. 

Communism is based on the principle of 
the stick, with direction for the masses 
wholly from a small top command, with the 
prison camp and living death for the dis- 
obedient. 

Here in this country, we believe in the 


dignity of the individual and his freedom of- 


thought and action. We believe in the ef- 
fectiveness of the carrot, in individual re- 
ward for individual endeavor, and for free- 
dom protected-for every man to enjoy the 
fruits of his own effort; to rise to any 
heights that his talents and industry will 
take him, just so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the equal rights of others. 
IMPEDIMENTS TO RUSSIAN PROGRESS 


Now progress is being made under both 
systems, The wonder is not that in Rus- 
sia they are making so much progress. The 
wonder rather is that they have not made 
more. There, 250 to 300 million people are 
living on the greatest land mass on this 
earth, in a temperate zone, with great rivers 
and inland seas, rich lands, and an abund- 
ance of some of the world's greatest natural 
resources. - 

Long before the Communists seized power, 
the Russians produced great musicians, 
great artists, great scientists and techni- 
cians. They had a respected place in the 
world. 

Apparently all that is impeding more 
rapid progress now in raising the low levels 
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of living of the great masses of their 
is the form of government they are held 
under. 

In this country, on the other hand, where 
there is preserved to the people the greatest 
individual freedom on earth, we have the 
highest level of living for the greatest num. 
ber of people that has ever been known, spir- 
itually free to worship and think as they 
please, and with material benefits that are 
the wonder of the rest of the world—more 
homes, more food, more clothing, more jobs, 
more pay, more cars, more conveniences of 
every kind, more widespread education, 
more leisure than ever has been dreamed of 
before. 


CAUTIONS AGAINST HASTY ACTION 


The sputnik has shocked some of us of 
of smug self-satisfaction into realization 
that scientific achievement is not confined to 
our own shores. But the real danger of the 
sputnik, as I see it, is that some too-eager 
people may now demand hasty and sensa- 
tional action, regardless of cost and relative 
merit, in an attempt to surpass what the 
Russians have done. 

Without in any way deprecating Russian 
progress or power, let’s never lose our sense 
of balance and proportion, and let’s always 
keep in proper perspective the real objective 
we are trying to preserve. It is our inheri- 
tance of individual freedom that is our 
priceless possession, and it is our solemn 
obligation to preserve and pass it on. 

We must be prepared to protect it mili- 
tarily, of course. But military strength re- 
quires the maintenance of economic strength. 
The victorious military force is always the 
one that receives the maximum of supplies 
and support from home, the guperior endur- 
ance of which always ultimately determines 
the victor. 


FAILING ECONOMY PERIL TO FREEDOM 


A balance between military expenditures 
and the strength of the economy to support 
it adequately, and concurrently with the 
needs of the people, must be maintained. A 
failing economy would mean the loss of our 
freedom, with the enemy never firing a shot, 
just as effectively accomplished as by an all- 
cut attack. 

We face a great threat here in America as 
well as in many other places in the world, 
the threat of inflation and its destruction of 
all that we hold dear. 

Inflation and the destruction of its money’ 
preceded the Communist control of China. 
It has injured many other countries in the 
world. It currently presents a most serious 
problem in France, and recently there has 
even been pressure on the pound. Within 
the past few days the Communists have used 
the destruction of its currency to tighten 
their grip upon East Germany. 

A rapidly rising cost of living beyond con- 
trol and a continued rapid decline in the 
value of the dollar could create imbalances 
in our economy with consequences that 
would be serious for all of us. 

The greatest spur to the pressures of infla- 
tion is excessive Government spending. The 
greatest deterrent to incentive for maximum 
individual initiative and effort, is excessive 
taxation, and one of the greatest pressures 
pushing up the cost of living is excessive 
taxation which is buried in the cost of every- 
thing we buy. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF STRONG ECONOMY © 


The age-old precepts of a balanced budget, 
living within our means, and putting some 
savings by, are fundamental to the contin- 
uing maintenance of our strong economy. — 


Savings buy the tools that make the jobs 


that produce the material benefits we all 
enjoy. Without savings, to continus 
ally improving tools of production, ever in- 
creasing the productivity of human : 
the progress we have made in the past call- 
not be continued. ; 
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Without reduced taxation, the spug of re- 
ward for maximum human effort will be less 
and less effective. 

Without control of increasing costs and of 
inflationary pressures, our money will fur- 
ther depreciate in value; and without sound 
money, our free competitive economic sys- 
tem can be very seriously impaired or en- 
tirely destroyed. 

NEED FOR TEMPERATE PUBLIC SPENDING 


It is up to you—it is up to all of the people 
of this country—first to do your own part, 
to temper your own demands both in prices 
and wages and purchases and for expendi- 
tures by governmental agencies, and see 
that others do likewise, and then to exert 
sufficient pressure on your representatives in 
Government to maintain a proper perspec- 
tive and balance the cost of our military 
strength and other governmental expendi- 
tures with gradual but continual tax reduc- 
tion, thus helping both to reduce the cost 
of living and to increase the reward for ever 
increasing individual productivity. 

In this way, the maintenance of a strong 
economy will be assured on the basis of old- 
fashioned principles, which neither a sput- 
nik nor a weekend trip to the moon can ever 
destroy. 

I thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts for this wonderful tribute. 





GOP Financial Policies Make Free-Spend- 
ing Democrats Look Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23,1958 — 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
extremely tenuous grounds on which the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 
was presented as a balanced budget is 
described with unusual effectiveness in 
an editorial appearing in the Capital- 
Times of Madison, Wis., on January 18. 
The Capital-Times made the point that 
there is little more than wishful think- 
ing at best to support the claim that the 
proposed budget is in balance. In order 
to bring this illuminating argument to 
the attention of the Senate, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOP Financia, Poricres MAKE FREE-SPEND- 
ING Dems Look Goop 

The Republicans, when they were out of 
Power, talked so much about the need for 
hardheaded business methods in govern- 
ment that many of us got to believing the 
talk. But the performance, since they have 
been back in the seats of the mighty, has 

thoroughly disenchanting. 

example, what would you say to a 
family that made out its next month’s budget 
on the basis of hoping to get an extra $1,000 
by some sudden inheritance of by simply 
it on the street? 
it's crazy? Well, we call your at- 
tention to the fiscal 1959 budget proposed 
by President Eisenhower. A $500 million 
Surplus is forecast, because the administra- 
tion hopefully expects that present tax rates 
Will produce $2 billion more in the next’ 

ed than they will produce in the 

one, 
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This is an easy way to balance the budget, 
of course. It is a refinement on the tech- 
nique developed right here in Wisconsin a 
few years ago by the hardheaded business- 
men running this State government. Faced 
by some financial difficulties, Republican 
leaders then solved them by the simple de- 
vice of having the legislature pass a ‘resolu- 
tion declaring the budget to be balanced. 

The Republicans should never have been 
elected. We may have gone on believing that 
Stuff about hardheaded business methods. 





Raising Capital for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
January 1958 issue of Challenge, the 
magazine of economic affairs, published 
by the Institute of Economic Affairs of 
New York University, contains an arti- 
cle entitled “Raising Capital for Small 
Business.” The article was written by 
Mr. Rudolph L. Weissman, an economist 
with W. E. Hutton & Co., a leading in- 
vestment securities firm. 

This article includes a very interesting 
discussion of the difficulties facing small 
business in obtaining capital, particu- 
larly long term and equity capital. It 
refers to a bill, S. 2160, introduced by 
Senator SPARKMAN, myself, and-Senators 
CLaRK, HILL; O’MAHONEY, and KEFAUVER. 

I wish to congratulate the writer of 
this article for his penetrating analysis 
of the problem and his recognition of 
the purposes and scope of the bill which 
we have introduced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RAISING CAPITAL FoR SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Rudolph L. Weissman) 

Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
achieved an esoteric renown long before his 
present eminence. Since 1931, his name has 
been attached to a phrase, the Macmillan 
gap, which describes the biggest problem 
of small business—getting more money. 

A British parliamentary committee headed 
by Macmillan reported in 1931 that English 
businessmen were having great difficulties 
in raising permanent capital, especially 
equity money, in amounts under 1 million 


pounds. The Macmillan gap is not confined 
to the Great Britain of the thirties. Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, (Democrat, 


Arkansas), chairman of the Committee on 
Currency and Banking, introduced a bill 
last year attacking the same problem in this 
country. Both governments were thus con- 
cerned with a gap that private providers of 
capital failed to fill. 

The typical reaction of a commercial 
banker is: “Any creditworthy borrower can 
get a loan in keeping with the investment 
in his business and his credit history. We 
cannot risk the funds of our depositors. 
We have already departed from conventional 
commercial banking practice by making a 
substantial amount of loans for a period 
beyond a year.” 


A5A7 


The investment banker says: “Issues have 
to be salable and we cannot afford to buy 
securities and store them away. The cost of 
investigation is as large for a $500,000 issue 
as for a $5-million issue. The sales commis- 
sions on isues of small companies must be 
large enough to interest the salesmen.” 

This does not mean that the commercial 
and investment bankers are avoiding their 
economic responsibilities. We have as little 
right to condemn them as we have to criti- 
cize a sound accountant for not being a mar- 
keting expert. 

The small-business man thus has a double 
problem—how to get equity and loan capital. 
The difficulty of interesting investors is the 
greater problem because loans are not forth- 
coming until the borrower has collateral. 

American mythology has it that the giant 
companies were financed publicly in their 
infancy. This is not true in the case of most 
of them, including the great firms in such 
industries as oil, automobiles, electrical 
equipment, steel, farm equipment, meat 
packing and dairy products. More typical 
is the history of Henry Ford, who interested 
a handful of private investors without the 
help of investment firms. Public financing 
took place much later, frequently in connec- 
tion with a consolidation when the enter- 
prise was of national scope. 

What is a small business? The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association prefers to define 
it as one with sales of less than a million 
dollars annually, with pretax earnings not in 
excess of $150,000. Others have used as a 
test a maximum of a half-million dollars in 
assets or 250 employees. But it is obvious 
that “small” means something different in 
automobile production than it does in the 
fur or jewelry industries. 

I would prefer to establish a definition 
purely in terms of the problem of raising 
capital. Thus, we can say that any com- 
pany that has no ready access to the capital 
market is, by definition, small. 

Small investment firms themselves can 
seldom assume the risk of tying up their 
capital on a slow-moving issue. The larger 
investment companies will normally contract 
to purchase a certain percentage of an at- 
tractive, large-scale offering. But the. 
smaller agency must operate on the “best 
effort deal,” where it does the best it can to 
sell the iseue without risking its own funds. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
recently reported that the cost of floating 
debt securities—bonds, notes, and deben- 
tures—is 11.5 percent for amounts between 
a half-million and one million dollars. Pre- 
ferred stock, the SEC said, took 12.6 percent 
of the proceeds, while common-stock sales 
costs were 27 percent for issues under a 
half-million and 22 percent for million- 
dollar issues. 

There are other difficulties besides costs. 
Glamor is also important in the investment 
field, and a prosaic shoe company is at a 
disadvantage when courting the investor's 
favor in competition with glamorous urani- 
um companies. The investor, moreover, finds 
the small firm a doubtful investment when 
there are heavy offerings of this type. He 
can reasonably expect that the pressure of 
supply will drive the price down and reduce 
the marketability of the stock. This was 
true in such favorable or comparatively 
favorable business periods as the twenties, 
the year 1936, the 1945-46 boom, and the 
recent expansion period. The SEC was pro- 
tecting the small investor effectively enough, 
but the small company seeking the small 
investor was getting no help. 


BLANKET-PARTICIPATION PLANS 
The Macmillan gap was also recognized in 


the United States as far back as the thirties. 


The Federal Reserve banks were authorized 
to make loans to small enterprises in 1934, 
but their discretion was carefully restricted. 
Congress also permitted the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corporation to make loans on a 
more liberal basis. A high proportion of the 
authorized loans was never made, however, 
until World War II created a new situation. 
The relaxation occurred only under blanket- 
participation plans enabling the RFC to 
guarantee the loans. 

The experience of the banks and the RFC, 
moreover, indicated that the basic problem 
was not credit but equity capital. Compa- 
nies backed by sufficient investments could 
usually get the needed loans. The most 
liberal credit policy, that of the Smaller War 
Piants Corporation under war encourage- 
ment, for example, was on a short-term 
basis and related to the performance of spe- 
cific war-production contracts. 

Other piecemeal efforts have concerned 
themselves with the lesser problem of credit. 
The Small Business Administration was 
created in 1953 to make business loans to 
small firms. It has already loaned out more 
than $360 million. It limits its credit to 
$250,000 and requires that applicants be re- 
jected by two banks before considering their 
cases. The SBA participates with banks on 
some loans and guarantees other bank loans. 

Private efforts have dealt with both the 
equity and the credit problem. They in- 
clude the Louisville Industrial Foundation, 
the Filene Foundation of Boston and J. H. 
Whitney Associates. The American Research 
& Development Corp. was thus set up un- 
der the leadership of investment companies. 
It was designed to assume risks by backing 
young enterprises, particularly companies of 
a scientific character. Several investment 
companies bought stock when it was capi- 
talized at $5 million in 1949. But the in- 
vestment firms have not followed up their 
success with other operations. 

New England has several private credit 
pools patterned.after the pioneer Develop- 
ment Credit Corp. of Maine. Their major 
purpose is to enable existing manufacturers 
to expand, but loans have also been made 
to new firms. None of their efforts, however, 
are of a magnitude to suggest widespread 
application. 

The advocates of small business sometimes 
get emotional about their needs. They 
have a good case, but I think the pro- 
nouncement of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New England states it better in cold, objec- 
tive terms: “Recent studies point to a de- 
serving unsatisfied need for medium- and 
long-term credit and equity capital among 
going, small concerns. The unfilled need 
exists only in a minority of businesses, but 
these cases are frequent enough to make the 
problem important.” 

ESTABLISHED PRECEDENT 


Great Britain not only took the lead in 
recognizing the Macmillan Gap, but it also 
established a precedent for national gov- 
ernmental action to cope with it. In 1945 
it organized the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation, which by March 31, 
1957, had made investments of $145 million. 
The ICFC prides itself on financing firms 
which develop new production processes. 
Owned by British commercial banks and the 
Bank of England, it has apportioned 58 per- 
cent of its funds to loans, 32 percent to pre- 

ferred stock and 10 percent to common 
stock. 

In Canada, the Industrial Development 
Bank was created in 1944 as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. It con- 
fines its operations to loans covering mainly 
the cost of new buildings and machinery. 
The IDB’s authorizations totaled $141 million 
by 1956, with $52 million still outstanding. 
Both the British ICFC and the Canadian 
IDB operate without subsidies. 

The requirements of a similar institution 
in the United States should be: (1) sufficient 
capital, although the need may not be as 
great as some emotional observers see it; (2) 
broad authority, so that the management will 
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not be hamstrung by restrictions; (3) recog- 
nition that the borrower will go to the capi- 
tal market when the enterprise is of the 
proper size and that the investing institu- 
tion will only supplement, not replace, com- 
mercial banks and investment: bankers; and 
(4) private ownership and operation. 

Legislative proposals in the past 15 years 
have been too numerous to be listed and 
described. Some have been cumbersome 
and complicated. Senator FULBRIGHT’s bill 
seems to have the attributes of constructive 
finance, while at the same time promising 
deserving firms the needed capital. 

The Fulbright measure proposes the es- 
tablishment of national investment com- 
panies, not to exceed one in each State, 
subject to the subscribed by the Federal 

eserve Board. Each company will have 
a minimum fund of at least $5 mil- 
lion. The capital may be subscribed by the 
Federal Reserve bank or other financial in- 
stitutions, corporations or individuals. The 
bank will purchase shares with the objec- 
tive of ultimately disposing of them to com- 
mercial banks. The national investment 
companies may make secured or -unsecured 
loans, or buy preferred or common stock of 
nonfinancial corporations. 

The bill declares it to be the policy of 
Congress to foster the development and 
growth of independent small business en- 
terprises, and to make capital for such firms 
readily available. It will be possible to at- 
tempt refinancing and offer’ securities 
through regular investment banking chan- 
nels as the enterprises grow larger. 

Preferred stock in perhaps the best means 
for the refinancing operation. It is very 
adaptable because the preferred stock pro- 
visions can be fitted to the specific case. 
The investor can be safeguarded by require- 
ments limiting executive salaries and com- 
mon dividend payments. The company it- 
self finds preferred stock advantageous for 
several reasons. Thus, it does not hinder 
borrowing at commercial banks or obtaining 
credit, because it represents investment cap- 
ital and not credit. 

The Fulbright proposal meets the require- 
ments that I listed for the desirable institu- 
tional organization. General supervision by 
the Federal Reserve Board would assure 
competent, nonpolitical and yet sympathetic 
management. We cannot accurately meas- 
ure the extent of the Macmillan gap in 
the American financial mechanism. But the 
need is clearly there, and the first efforts 
to meet it can help us make better judg- 
ments in the future. 





Inflation and Growth—Address by 
Senator Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, inflation is one of the most 
serious problems confronting our coun- 
try. It is a subject of vital interest to 
every American, and particularly to those 
in the low income brackets and those 
depending upon fixed incomes. 

On November 14, 1957, our distin- 
guished and able colleague, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennett] delivered a 
comprehensive address on this subject, 
before the Chicago Economic Club, which 
should be read by every American. 


January 29. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad. 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the addregs 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFLATION AND GROWTH 


(Speech by Senator BENNETT before the Chi. | 
cago Economic Club, November 14, 1957) 


Growth is the secret of life and its ult}. 
mate, eternal purpose. The urge to grow ig 
life’s most compelling drive, and the innate 
powers through which we build, create ang 
grow are our supreme endowments. Blessed 
with freedom—the optimum climate for 
growth—in fewer than 200 years we have 
become the richest, strongest, most economi- 
cally successful people in the world, with 
ever widening horizons and the promise of 
a further, everquickening pace of growth. 

Today our whole philosophy of growth fs 
being questioned. The Communists declare 
that they have found a better way, and that 
the future will be theirs. Denying God and 
any thought of spiritual endowment, reject- 
ing private ownership and enterprise, seek- ‘ 
ing to destroy all basic human freedom, they 
expect to overmatch our growth and witha 
system built on force and slavery submerge 
us into insignificance. So, at this time most 
of all, our growth must not lose its momen. 
tum—as their sputniks will—and faltering, 
fall behind. If there is any way by which 
we can sustain and build our power to grow 
we shouid use it now. . Whatever would im- 
pede or weaken it must be rejected. 

It is against this background that we 
should weigh the relation of inflation to 
growth. There are those who feel that in- 
flation is a kind of satellite of growth—which 
we can accept without concern. Others are 
beginning to advocate inflation as a desirable, 
or even necessary, ingredient of growth— 
something to be endorsed and sustained asa 
deliberate policy of government. Because 
we have been living with inflation the prob- 
lem is current and immediate—and in no 
sense academic. In the hearings of the . 
Senate Committee on Finance—and in the 
recent writings of some economists—a se- 
rious attempt has been made to win support 
for the idea that policies designed to stop 
inflation and restore price stability are ac- 
tually hindering our country’s economic 
growth. These questions, having been thus 
raised, must be examined, and the truth és- 
tablished, not only for economists, profeés- 
sional or amateur, but also, and particularly, 
to the satisfaction of the average citizen, who 
is frequently bombarded with appealing eco- 
nomic nonsense designed to win his vote. 

Therefore tonight I propose that we in- 
vestigate this claim that inflation is a net 
essary ingredient of economic growth. After 
reviewing the arguments—stated or im- 
plicit—which are advanced in support of this 
contention, it will be well to sketch the ele 
mentary economic framework within which 
growth proceeds and then to discuss the 
dynamics of inflation and appraise their con- 
tribution to the process. d 

Before we discuss the arguments for im- 
flationary growth let’s take a few moments 
to review the history of prices in America, 
for a misunderstanding of this history may— 
and probably has—predisposed some people 


to an unthinking acceptance of the prope — 


sition that inflation has been an established 
pattern in this country since its start and 


is one of the reasons why we have enjoyed — 





remarkable growth for 170 years. If thiss — 
true; if our present status as the Fe 
industrial power of all time has been eved 
or materially aided by inflation, we Po 
be forced to give some serious attention 0 
the claim that a continuation of the e 
inflation is not only inevitable but 4 
What are the facts? Recognizing that 
data on prices and output for the early years : 
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cf our history cannot be very precise, we 
nevertheless have access to carefully prepared 
meacures of these economic factors. For this 

riod of time an excellent measure of our 
economic growth is a national income series 

repared by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in 1939. The earliest year for 
which the tabulation is available is 1799, at 
which time national income was estimated 
at $677 million. By 1930 it had reached $72 
pillion, or more than a hundredfold increase 
in a period of 130 years. 

Now what about prices? One of the best 
measures we have, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is the Wholesale Price 
Index for all commodities, using a 1910-14 
pase of 100. In 1799 this index stood at 126. 
In 1930, after more than 130 years of remark- 
able growth, the Wholesale Price Index was 
still 126. In other words, there had been no 
sustained and continuing increase in the 
general level of prices during the entire 

eriod. 

7 I do not want to be understood as saying 
that prices remained the same during all 
these years. On the contrary, they fluc- 
tuated considerably, particularly during war 
and postwar times. Prices always change 
during such periods and since these fluctua- 
tions are mentioned most frequently in the 
textbooks and in the popular journals they 
have become fixed in the public mind. There 
is no dramatic value to descriptions of 
periods of price stability, so the fact that 
prices have been stable or declining for the 
major part of our history is usually over- 
looked. This unusual truth can be demon- 
strated with just a few illustrations. 

As aresult of the War of 1812, the Whole- 
sale Price Index shot up to 182, but by 1819 
it was back down to the 1799 level. From 
that date until the-Civil War—a pcriod of 
more than 40 years during which there was 
dramatic economic growth, as the Middle 
Western and Plains States were rapidly set- 
tled—the Wholesale Price Index fluctuated 
between 75 and 115. 

Of course during the Civil War there was 
another great advance in prices but in 1874 
the price level had again returned to the 1799 
level. From that time until World War I 
prices never exceeded that level, only going 
higher after the war began. Finally, I might 
cite the 1920's, during which time the auto- 
mobile industry revolutionized the Ameri- 
can economy, a decade when prices were 
stable or edging slightly downward. 

Lest there be any feéling that I have chosen 
& base year (1799) of exceptionally high 
prices, I might mention that I had the en- 
tire period—consisting of 182 years from 1799 
to 1930—broken down into 4 periods of 33 
years each and had the average price index 
computed for each period. Average prices 
were higher during the first period, 1799~ 
1831, than during any of the three succeed- 
ing periods. 

Thus we see that so far as the historical 
Tecord is concerned there is no reason for us 
to believe that inflation is an essential in- 
gredient of economic growth. 

Now let us turn to the arguments ad- 
vanced to support the proposition that some 
inflation is necessary to support economic 
frowth today. These arguments fall gen- 
erally into one of two categories: first, some 
inflation is inevitable and any attempt to 
stop it will lead to an interruption of growth; 
Second, even if growth can be obtained under 
relatively stable prices, still more and faster 
Stowth can be secured by permitting or en- 
couraging inflation. 

The essentials of the first type of argu- 
ment can be presented as follows: it is 
‘sumed that certain groups—particularly 
ae unions—have enough power to permit 
the to improve their positions relative to 

Test of the economy. It is argued that 
ca” way in which this process can 
ted, short of severe unemployment, 
therefore it is best to adopt a monetary 
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policy which will permit the process to con- 
tinue. Put another way, it is assumed that 
since these particular inflationary pressures 
will not be denied it is far better that we 
adjust our thinking and policy to take ac- 
count of this fact. 

Frankly, I cannot take this contention 
very Seriously. If it is indeed true that our 
economic system is unable to operate un- 
less we acquiesce in a policy of deliberate 
inflation, then I say it is high time we take 
a new look at that economic system. If 
unions, for example, have achieved a posi- 
tion which has effectively destroyed the 
ficxibility of our labor supply and given us 
instead a continuous situation of labor 
scarcity, regardless of the level of economic 
activity, then we do not get to the root of 
the problem by tinkering with the money 
supply. 

The second argument on behalf of infla- 
tionary growth can be summarized as 
follows: a process of continual inflation will 
bring into productive use economic resources 
—both human and physical—which will not 
be utilized so long as there is price sta- 
bility. Such an argumént is indeed a 
strange one! 

In the first place, we are asked to take on 
faith—or on the basis of some very dubious 
statistics—the claim that great increases in 
output will come forth if only we accept in- 
flation. Frankly, we do not know just how 
much additional output would be forthcom- 
ing—but I suspect it would be mighty small. 
For we do know that under price stability 
we can have full utilization of all resources— 
1952 to 1956 is an example—and that there 
will be little or no slack in the economy. 
We know that great growth can occur in 
periods of price stability. Can the new in- 
flationists point to any period in our history 
during which the Nation did not enjoy sub- 
stantial economic growth when prices were 
stable? ‘ 

I think you will agree that although an- 
swers to these arguments for inflation come 


‘immediately to mind—and I am sure that 


I have suggested only a few— it is not enough 
for us simply to react to the arguments ad- 
vanced. If we are at all concerned with the 
proposition we must conduct a thorough in- 
quiry into the nature of growth and ex- 
amine all facets of the roie inflation will 
play. Accordingly, at this point I should 
like to move to the second part of this dis- 
cussion which, as I mentioned earlier, will 
be concerned with the framework within 
which sound economic growth really de- 
velops. 

Our first need is for a few definitions. 
Starting with inflation, we find that it is 
a phenomenon of money. If we did not use 
money we could have no inflation. Any 
basic economics text or any good dictionary 
will tell us that: “Inflation occurs when 
there is a disproportionate increase in the 
supply of money relative to the amount of 
goods and services available, always result- 
ing in a rise in prices.” 

Next, since inflation is a phenomenon, or 
a disease, of money, let us stop to remind 
ourselves of the functions of money. These 
are three: To serve as a measure of value, as 
a store of value, and as a medium of ex- 
change. : 

Next we must have a definition of growth. 
Generally speaking, growth means an in- 
crease, which may be expressed in many 
ways: In size, quantity, quality, complexity, 
strength, or what have you. Since this is an 
economic discussion, we will talk of growth 
first. in economic terms. In this context I 
choose to regard it as an increase in real 
national product, thus ignoring any effect 
of price changes. Because our population 
continues to grow in number every year, we 


‘cannot consider as growth an increase which 


merely matches the growth in population 
but provides no increase in standard of liv- 
ing for each individual. Therefore, by eco- 
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nomic growth, I mean an increase in the real 
national product which, continued over the 
course of time, will continue to bring an 
increasingly better life for every citizen. 

Any definition of growth that considered 
Only its economic aspects would be tragically 
incomplete, so to it must be. added moral 
and spiritual progress, measured in such 
spiritual values as confidence and security, 
from which the ultimate human satisfac- 
tions spring. , 

Finally, to set the stage for the discussion 
to follow we should review some of the 
elementary principles of growth. For the 
moment, we can keep money out of the pic- 
ture and ask ourselves how growth must 
take place in real terms. The first and.most 
obvious thought is that real growth depends 
upon a continuing increase in the capacity 
for production. In our highly technical 
society this depends largely on the produc- 
tion of even-better tools, machines, factories, 
heavy equipment, and all of the other imple- 
ments needed for production including an 
ever-widening research program to establish 
new directions of growth. While we may 
think of our personal progress in terms of 
consumption and consumer goods, these 
would not be forthcoming if we did not add 
continually to or improve the supply of what 
we call capital goods. Thus if the Nation is 
to have growth a sustained and, if possible, 
increasing portion of each year’s output must 
consist of capital goods. 

If we look at this basic process from the 
point of view of the individual, we can now 
bring money back into the picture. That 
portion of our income which is not used for 
consumption purposes we cal savings. 
These savings represent dollar claims against 
resources and when they are placed at the 
disposal of the capital goods industries they 
enable those industries to produce the neces- 
sary implements of economic growth. In a 
free society like ours the decision as to how 
much of our money will go into consump- 
tion and how much into savings is essentially 
a voluntary one; each of us makes it for 
himself. By placing part of our incomes in 
savings banks, in insurance policies, in 
equity shares, in bonds, or in some other 
form of investment we create the lifeblood 
of production and therefore of growth. 

A word should be said about the nature 
of our investing institutions. Not only do 
they seek out the areas for which the need 
is greatest—since it is in those areas in 
which lending opportunities are most attrac- 
tive—but they are careful to determine that 
the need is real. The long experience of their 
managers, as well as their commonsense, as- 
sures us that these funds are rarely diverted 
into speculative, ill-conceived projects. 

Having established our economic frame- 
work, I now turn to the final, and most im- 
portant, subject: the effect which inflation, 
if accepted as q continuing policy, will have 
on economic growth. . 

Under normal circumstancés we expect 
economic growth to be financed by real sav- 
ings. By real savings is meant that portion 
of income not used for consumption pur- 
poses which will effect an equivalent transfer 
of resources to productive uses. Under this 
process, funds which individuals and com- 
panies place in investment outlets flow out 
again to those parts of our economy where 
the need is greatest. And this need is a 
reflection of the demands of consumers, ex- 
ercising their free choice in the market place. 
Economic growth which, at root, is directed 
by the people is the kind of growth which 
can occur only in a free society. It is this 
kind of growth that is peculiarly American— 
and which is under ideological attack by 
communism. i 

How does this. process change when we 
bring inflation into the picture? Put most 
simply, when growth occurs during inflation, 
part of the Nation’s output of capital goods 
is financed by inflation and part by real, 
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savings. ‘The inflationary part works very 
simply. Additions to the money supply are 
placed at the command of individuals and 
companies and are used to bid away resources 
from other uses. This, after all, is the his- 
toric fact of inflation: to transfer command 
of purchasing power from one sector of the 
economy to another. In a way it resembles 
the texing process, except that the transfer is 
less obvious and to some, unfortunately, it is 
invisible. Instead of individuals actually 
handiing over purchasing power, the transfer 
is effected through the market place by bid- 
ding up prices until ene segment of the 
economy—the savers and fixed income 
groups—find that although they still have, 
or are receiving, the same number of dollars, 
those dollars represent claims to a smaller 
amount of resources. 

If inflation can, in fact, stimulate some 
economic growth, is the price we pay suffi- 
ciently small to justify that growth? With 
this question we touch the crux of the prob- 
lemr. Here the facts are clear, the proof 
indisputable: it is that the price is far too 
high. 

Consider first what happens to the useful- 
ness of money. By changing the purchasing 
power of money, continuous inflation de- 
strovs its accuracy as a measure Of value and 
distorts the worth of comparative dollar fig- 
ures. Inflation dissipates the value stored 
in money saved or invested in credit in- 
struments. At some point, money even loses 
its value as a medium of exchange. For 
example, at the wars’ end the Germans aban- 
doned their money and used cigarettes for 
currency. 

Perhaps all of these statements with re- 
spect to money have been made so often 
that we have ceased to realize what they 
actually mean. In particular, let us con- 
sider what happens when money can no 
longer serve as a store of value. The search 
immediately begins for substitutes and part 
of the output of the country is devoted to 
producing these substitutes—a complete eco- 
nomic waste. 

Even a partial analysis of what this de- 
velopment would mean to our economy 
would consume more time than we could 
possibly give to it tonight. I would only 
observe that the entire investment and con- 
sumption process must inevitably be altered 
as this new element enters into every eco- 
nomric discussion and men must always ask: 
“What will serve best as a store of value 
and how much should I obtain?” 

Most of the things seized upon as the in- 
struments best suited for this function— 
cigarettes, a metal, inventories, or what have 
you—it will be far more expensive to produce 
than money, will enjoy none of the advan- 
tages of money since it will be subject to 
deterioration or absolesence, and its produc- 
tion must introduce an element of distortion 
into our entire productive process. 

There is another facet to this question of 
the kind of output we can hope to secure once 
growth is to depend, even in part, upon in- 
flationary financing. Under such a process 
much depends on who has first access to the 
newly created money. History has shown 
that it is frequently the less efficient pro- 
ducers. 


When inflation is rampant. both lender and 
borrower throw caution to the wind. Specu- 
lators achieve a position of prominence. You 
can find excellent and tragic examples of this 
right here in Mlinois. In 1837 the State of. 
Illinois instituted a massive program of in- 
ternal improvements, calling for the con- 
struction of 8 railroads and the improvement 
of 6 rivers. Much of the money expence¢d was 
secured in the form of new banknotes or 
credits provided by the State Bank of Dlinois 
at Springfield and the Bank of Ilinois at 
Shawneetown. 

Only a portion of one of the railroads was 
ever completed—and then at a much later 
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date. All of the other projects were aban- 
doned. The net result, therefore, was that 
resources were diverted from productive uses 
by making large amounts of new money avail- 
able to the State, but there was no corfes- 
ponding increase in productive capacity. 
Looking back, this development might seem 
inevitable in pioneer days, when men were 
excited over the vision of boundless oppor- 
tunities and speed was considered to be the 
primary criterion of economic development. 
It is not the way in which we must proceed 
today. 

To summarize, we might indeed get some 
increased physical output under inflation— 
but most probably of a completely uneco- 
nomic nature. And we cannot even begin to 
measure the effect of the distortions which 
will necessarily be involved, distortions which 
may bring a drop in output even if inflation 
proceeds slowly. 

Earlier we suggested that growth cannot be 
measured by physical output alone; that we 
must also take into account moral and spiri- 
tual progress. We are thus entitled to go 
beyond questions of output and efficiency 
and inquire into the economic morality of the 
process of inflationary growth. 

What the advocates of inflation do not 
make clear is that its stimulation is that of a 
narcotic, and therefore is essentially evil. 
Being a narcotic, it counterfeits health and 
prosperity, as it did at first for the Germans 
in the twenties. As a narcotic it is not only 
habit forming but it requires ever larger 
doses to produce the same stimulation. Like 
all narcotics it distorts one’s judgment and 
sense of values. Its motives are immoral, its 
process a form of theft, and its whole pro- 
gram essentially dishonest. It must inevita- 
bly destroy the faith people have in their 
government, without whose acquiescence and 
active participation it could not exist. 

The mechanics of inflation are also part of 
this moral question. As I have already noted, 
inflation performs the function of transfer- 
ring purchasing power from one group to an- 
other. If it did not do this—if all incomes 
and all savings were immediately revalued 
as prices rose—it could play no part in the 
plans of the new inflationists. This transfer 
process has been kept conveniently obscure 
by the inflationists but we at least know this 
much, even without their help; that so much 
of growth as is financed by inflation will be 
paid for primarily by the saver and by fixed 
income groups. And we also know that the 
transfer will be involuntary. Resources are 
literally stolen from those who have no way 
of protecting themselves, leaving them no 
claim to future output, nor even the satis- 
faction of knowing that, if the levy had been 
in the form of a tax, others would also be 
sharing the burden. How do we measure 
growth when it is based on theft? 

There are some who would have us com- 
pound this felony by making inflation a 
deliberate policy of Government. In other 
words, theft is no longer to be inadvertent 
but planned. Even worse, it is not to be 
admitted. 

For a policy of inflationary growth to work 
it would of course be necessary to hide the 
fact of what was happening, for once it was 
understood that a real levy was being made, 
there would be understandable, and probably 
successful, attempts to adjust incomes to 
keep pace with prices. Accordingly, Gov- 
ernment would have to adopt a policy of 
deliberate hypocrisy, urging people to save, 
or at least not to seek higher salaries and 
wages, while at the same time it would 
be placing the major burden of the infia- 
tionary growth process on those public 
spirited individuals who followed its ad- 
vice, as well as on those individuals who 
were in a position to do nothing else. 

In considering this process I find it diffi- 
cult to improve on the comment made re- 


_ and plants were worn down. In 
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cently by Malcolm Bryan, President Of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, in a Tecent 
talk here in Chicago: aa 

“If a policy of active or permissive 
tion is to be a fact, then We can secure tig 
shreds of our self-respect only by announcing 
the policy. This is the least of the 
of decency that should prevail. We should 
have the decency to say to the money gayer 
‘Hold still, little fish. All we intend to q& 
is gut you.’” ‘ 

But announced or not, such a policy cou 
not operate for very long in a free 

Finally, I think the assumption that in. 
flation can be established and maintained 
at a fixed rate deserves close scrutiny. fis 
proponents maintain that this is 
so long as the Federal Reserve uses its 
to that end. Parenthetically, it is intepest. 
ing to observe that this desire to limit the 
inflation to 2 or 3 percent per year must 
mean that a more rapid inflation is unde. 
sirable in their eyes. Although as 
mortals we cannot be expected to 
the remarkable insight. which tells the new 
inflationists that 3 percent is good but 5 
percent bad, we can at least wonder out 
loud why, if a little inflation is clearly pre- 
ferable to a lot of inflation, should not price 
stability be preferable to a little inflation? 

The suggestion that the Federal Reserve 
will be able to establish and maintain a 
proper rate of inflation is patently absurb. 
In the first place, it is logically inconsistent 
to argue that because of economic rigidities, 
political -pressures or what have you, the 
Federal Reserve cannot follow a policy di- 
rected toward securing price stability and, 
at the same time, maintain that it will be 
able to hold the line at an inflation of 20 
3 percent per year. Commonsense would 
suggest that, once adopted, the need for ever. 
increasing doses of inflation will be obvious, 

We cannot afford to overlook the fact that 
a policy of inflation will set in motion power- 
ful forces directed toward more and more, 
faster and faster inflation. From the indi- 
vidual’s standpoint inflation encourages, 
even compels, increases in consumption and 
corresponding decreases in savings. In 
periods of inflation we know that money 
spent today will buy more than money spent 
tomorrow, and money saved or loaned Will 
buy less when we get it back. Therefore 
we spend it now. When inflation forces 
prices up we must spend more and more 
for life’s necessities, and thus will have les 
and less to invest, if we even want to. 

As consumers become increasingly aware 
of the prospect of continuing inflation and 
step up their expenditures accordingly the 
effect will be to increase their bids for te 
sources. At the same time inflationary 
‘financing of capital goods expenditures will 
also lead to bids for resources, often the 
same resources. This is the heart of the 
all-too-familiar wage-price spiral. 

Even the new inflationists fear a runaway 
inflation, as well they might. History & 
well scattered with illustrations of what hap 
pened when -the stimulus of inflation Wé 
accepted to support growth. For le, ab 
the beginning of the German inflation & 
the 1920's, there was a real increase in| 
put and, as a matter of fact, there is ™ 
cation that the German boom did not ev 
slacken during the worldwide depression of 
1921. But let me quote from a book by Gut 
tav Stolper called German Economy, 167 
1940 and published in 1940. He says: 

Only very slowly did German industry @¢ 
trade realize that the flowering of busine@® 
in the inflation boom had been only ima 
inary, since reproduction costs always | 
ceeded selling prices, stocks kept ¢ 













































owing to the dominant position of tht 
ducer over the consumer both at ho 

abroad,-the incentive to technical proj 
disappeared. Gradually it was 
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everybody that the industrial boom was fed 
chiefly by a waste of substance, money was 
no longer able to fulfill its, proper function. 
Finally, disturbance in all parts of the eco- 
nomic mechanism had become so serious 
that, despite a further rise in prices, indus- 
trial unemployment began to grow. 

Let me repeat the last sentence, “Finally, 
disturbance in all parts of the economic 
mechanism had become so serious that de- 
spite a further rise in prices, industrial un- 
employment began to grow.” Here we have 
the inevitable and final price of inflation; 
the cessation of all economic growth, grow- 

unemployment, and the breakdown of 
society. For Stolper could have gone on to 

t out that the ultimate result of that 
particular inflation was Hitler and World 
War II. 

Is sound, sustained and continuing growth 
necessary for the United States? Yes; not 
only for its material benefits and deep spir- 
jtual satisfactions for us and our children, 
but at the price of victory in the race of 
survival against the rising strength of the 
Communist threat. Is inflation necessary or 
desirable for economic growth? No; it will 
weaken, and might actually destroy it. What 
will be its effect on spiritual growth? Being 
essentially immoral—a form of theft, a con- 
fidence game whose victims are the pa- 
triotic and the poor—it cannot be condoned, 
either by the individual or the Government. 
How can we protect our future from the 
siren song of easy money, in which the 
current inflationary threat is presented? To 
do this we must have the determination to 
learn and spread the truth, and the spir- 
itual courage to apply it to our own eco- 
nomic decisions. I hope all the resources 
of this great economic club and of its mem- 
bers can be devoted to this vital task. Thank 
you, 





A Catholic Policy on Sharing Our Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Teligious people of this Nation are 
gtavely disturbed by a perplexing para- 
dox: The ironic existence of what is 
called a burdensome surplus of food in 
this country, at the very time that our 
Government acknowledges the presence 
of millions of people who suffer from 
malnutrition in parts of the 
World. Surely, this paradox is a legiti- 
mate concern of American religious 
leaders as well as of politicians. I, for 
ohe, welcome the moral guidance that 

people of all faiths have of- 
fered to us in our search for a humane 


_ and creative resolution of the cruel par- 


adox of hunger in the midst of plenty. 
Recently the National Catholic Rural 

» Conference, which has established 
for itself an eminent reputation among 
all farm and food policy specialists, is- 
sued @ statement on this subject which 
I wish to invite to the attention of other 


of the Senate. I, therefore, 
ask ous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp this 
siatement entitled “A Program for 


Shared Abundance,” which was pub- 
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lished by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, 3801 Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR SHARED ABUNDANCE 
FEAR OF PLENTY 


Never before in history has a nation found 
itself so blessed with plenty. In fact, so 
great has been our productivity in agricul- 
ture and in industry that some have begun to 
express fear that the very fiood of goods will 
swamp us. 


e 
PROSPERITY TO BE SHARED 


Such fears and timidity we cannot accept. 
We are convinced at this time in history 
Almighty God, in His Providence, has given 
us the opportunity to enjoy prosperity so 
that we can share it. We believe that our 
very abundance confronts us with a moral 
challenge and a responsibility we cannot 
ignore. 

SHARING CAUSES OF WEALTH 


The basic problem is not simply that of 
sharing the results of our wealth. That, cer- 
tainly, must be done. But more important 
is the unique opportunity of even increasinz 
the abundance and of sharing the causes of 
our wealth. We have accumulated not only 
surpluses-but also scientific know-how which 
under favorable economic and political or- 
ganization have made our plenty possible. 

We believe that here the United States has 
an opportunity to give moral leadership to 
the world as it has provided political and 
military leadership. 


SHARED ABUNDANCE OR SHARED DISASTER 


If we dedicate ourselves to a program for 
shared abundance we may never again be 
called upon to dedicate our lives and our 
wealth to a program of shared disaster. For, 
surely, unless we use our abundance in ac- 
cord with the demands of our own enlight- 
ened self-interest as well as the dictates of 
our conscience, we must rightly expect judg- 
ment to descend upon us from God and from 
the disappointed and angry peoples of the 
world. 

ABUNDANCE FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 


As Americans, our first responsibility is to 
see that all our own citizens be given an op- 
portunity to share in our increasing abun- 
dance. As an organization representing rural 
people, the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference is vitally concerned that, although 
our farmers are producing more goods and 
services than ever before, their share in the 
Nation’s income has been steadily declining. 
Their per capita income has not only failed to 
rise along with the rest of the country’s, but 
has actually fallen. Yet, despite this fact, 
consumers have profited little in the way of 
lower prices. 


PERMANENT FARM POLICY 


So that the farmer might have the full 
opportunity to share the abundance avail- 
able to most of us, we urge the establishment 
of a permanent farm program free from 
ever-changing political considerations. Such 
a@ national program should have as a major 
aim the equalizing of the farmer’s position 
with that of the other sectors of our 
economy. We feel that unless positive and 
effective action is taken to aid the farmer 
he will always be at a disadvantage. 


CONSERVATION POLICY 


We have allowed to develop in this country 
the paradoxical situation of surpluses and 
soil misuse. While we strive for abundant 
production, we must, at the same time, 
guarantee the conservation and improve- 
ment of our soil resources. The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference has grave 
moral misgivings about retirement. of land 
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(payment for idle acres) fh a hungry world. 
Instead. of acreage allotments or proposed 
land leasing plans, we suggest that a mini- 
mum conservation program, namely land 
use in accordance with soil capabilities com- 
bined with appropriate conservation prac- 
tices, should be a prerequisite to participa- 
tion in an income subsidy program. 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY 


Sharing with other peoples can take many 
forms. Perhaps the most obvious and most 
urgent is getting our unused food supplies 
into the stomachs of hungry people through- 
out the world. Much of this has already 
been done. The National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference is happy to have been able 
to cooperate with other Catholic agencies 
and particularly the Catholic Relief Services, 
as well’as with the Government, in the de- 
velopment of programs of overseas distribu- 
tion. We feel that special commendation is 
due to the farm organizations and to other 
voluntary agencies for the splendid support 
they have given to this work of practical 
charity. 

But we cannot be complacent when our 
bins overflow with even greater supplies of 
food and fiber. 


DIFFICULTIES TO OVERCOME IN DISTRIBUTION 


There are admitted difficulties to be faced 
in making our surplus food and fiber avail- 
able to needy peoples in other lands. To 
foreign producers such generosity is hardly 
distinguishable from dumping. However, 
we broke through all such artificial barriers 
to distribute food and fiber abroad during 
and after World War II, and even today 
the right of people to live takes precedence 
over the right of certain producers to their 
customary markets. This is particularly the 
case in areas where standards of living are 
so low that our-donations abroad do not 
displace but rather supplement the com- 
modities provided by the traditional sup- 
pliers of those markets, and permit a rise 
in the level of consumption. . 


THE RIGHT REASONS FOR SHARING 


Such aid has been recognized as an im- 
portant factor in stemming the advances of 
communism and on this basis has received 
widespread support. But we insist that these 
programs have an importance independent 
of the Communist threat. We should do the 
same things and more even if communism 
were to disappear tomorrow. As stewards 
of God's abundance we must make available 
to others what we ourselves enjoy. In doing 
so we are not called upon to sacrifice our own 
prosperity. In the long run such sharing will 
return a hundredfold to us as well as to 
others. 

MISSIONARIES AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 4 


The United States and other aid programs 
need all the help which private agencies can 
contribute to the success of these programs. 
The contributions which can be made, es- 
pecially by missionaries, should not be over- 
looked either by officials or by the mission- 
aries themselves. We call attention to. the 
following section of an independent report 
on technical assistance programs in Latin 
America: 

“In general, the programs of the religious 
groups serve the poorer people in each coun- 
try. They are conducted as an integral ex- 
pression of the faith of their sponsors. Taken 
together, they employ three times as many 
United States technicians as the United 
States bilateral programs, and the financial 
expenditure on them is currently about one- 
third of the total United States appropria- 
tions for bilateral programs of technical co- 
operation in Latin America.” 

To this we might add that experience shows 
that the dollar spent on such and by Catholic 
missionaries gives many times that sum in 
return. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE LIGHT OF PRINCIPLES 


We urge, therefore, that priests, religious, 
and laity study these problems, local, na- 
tional, and international, in the light of 
Catholic principles. A people well informed 
can and will take an active part in the rec- 
ommendations and formulations of policy. 

INFLUENCE THROUGH FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


We repeat our urgent recommendations 
that Catholic farmers and leaders join the 
farm organizations of their choice. Under- 
standing the issues we can make a Christian 
contribution to the thought and action of 
these organizations in this country. 

“May the fear of God and faith in God * * * 
sustain and guide the life of the workers of 
the fields.” —Prvus XII. 





American Legion Distinguished Service 
Medal to Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and 
Gen. Mark W. Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, since it was founded 40 years 
ago, the American Legion has given rec- 
ognition to outstanding achievement. 

Each year the Legion confers its high- 
est honors upon distinguished persons 
who, by their unselfish dedication to the 
public welfare and the ideals of our Re- 
public, have strengthened the American 
way of life. 

At its 39th annual national convention, 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., last Septem- 
ber, the Distinguished Service Medal of 
the American Legion was presented to a 
great servant of God and his fellow man, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, and a great sol- 
dier, Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

Mr. President, the citations awarding 
the medals are eloquent tributes to these 
distinguished American patriots, whose 
leadership has helped to build the de- 
fense of human freedom against the poi- 
son of communism. . 

Mr. President, I feel that every Ameri- 
can, young and old, will acclaim the ac- 
tion of the Legion, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the resolutions adopted by 
the national executive committee desig- 
nating Bishop Sheen and Genera] Clark 
as the recipients of the American Legion 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to include the remarks of Past 
National Commander Arthur J. Connell 
in presenting the medal to Bishop Sheen, 
the remarks of National Commander 
W. C. “Dan’”’ Daniel in the presentation 
to General Clark, and the addresses of 
acceptance by the distinguished recipi- 
ents. 

In connection with this request I have 
a letter from the Public Printer estimat- 
ing the cost of such insertion in the Rrec- 
orD at $324, but by reason of the im- 
portance of the material, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. , 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: _ 

“Whereas the American Legion is dedi- 
cated, as stated in the preamble to its na- 
tional constitution, to foster and perpetuate 
a 100 percent Americanism; and 

“Whereas the American Legion's dedica- 
tion to Americanism presupposes a firm op- 
position to all those things which are un- 
American, including atheistic communism; 
and 

“Whereas further the preamble to the na- 
tional constitution of the American Legion 
calls upon Legionnaires to consecrate and 
sanctify their comradeship by their devotion 
to mutual helpfulness; and 

“Whereas under this clause of its pre- 
amble, the American Legion has made the 
general welfare and rehabilitation of sick 
and disabled veterans and their dependents 
its primary objective and has expended its 
resources an its energies in the active sup- 
port of many humanitarian causes; and 

“Whereas Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in his 
personal life, in his ministry, and in his 
many activities in public life, has worked 
with a tremendous degree of success to 
achieve the same ends which the American 
Legion seeks; and 

“Whereas through the brilliance of his 
writings and his inspirational discussions on 
radio and television Bishop Sheen has ex- 
posed the moral bankruptcy of the Com- 
munist philosophy; thereby providing patri- 
otic leadership of the highest type to the 
continuing fight against the Red tide of 
Communist totalitarianism; and 

“Whereas the years of work for God and 
country and the many and wonderful ac- 
complishments of Bishop Sheen are most ad- 
mirable and deserving of high commenda- 
tion and encouragement and support from 
his fellow citizens; and 

“Whereas it is and has always been the 
policy of the American Legion to recognize 
distinguished service in all walks of life: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the national executive 
committee of the American Legion, meeting 
in In‘lianapolis, Ind., May 1 and 2, 1957, does 
approve the awarding of the American Le- 
gion Distinguished Service Medal to Fulton 
J. Sheen at the 39th Annual National Con- 
vention of the American Legion.” 





“Whereas the national organization of the 
American Legion each year awards the Amer- 
ican Legion Distinguished Service Medal to 
those individuals who by their extraordinary 
services have made great contributions to 
our way of life; and 

“Whereas the State of South Carolina is 
fortunate in having within it a man who in 
every way exemplifies the type of individual 
to whom this great honor should be awarded; 
and e 

“Whereas the individual to whom we have 
reference is Gen. Mark W. Clark, United 
States Army (retired), a soldier, humani- 
tarian, civic leader, author and educator, 
being now president of The Citadel, the 
South Carolina military college; and 

“Whereas in the course of his military life 
the said Gen. Mark W. Clark has served with 
outstanding distinction for which he has re- 
ceived numerous high decorations at the 
hands of our National Government as well as 
from many other governments throughout 
the free world; and : 

“‘Whereas, the said Gen. Mark W. Clark 
accepted the surrender of the German forces 
in Italy in 1945 and also presided at the sign- 
ing of the armistice following the Korean 
conflict; and 


“Whereas since his retirement from active 


. duty as an officer of the United States Army, 


the said Gen. Mark W. Clark has devoted 
himself to the rendering of personal leader- 


\ Ship and assistance in various programs and 


‘dedicated throughout its history. 


“ance in advancing the Americanism ide 
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causes sponsored by such Organizations gy 
the American Red Cross, Salvation Army, 

“Boy Scouts of America, American Heart 4s. 
sociation, and many other o Ustanding 
groups; and : 

“Whereas the said Gen. Mark W. Clark hay 
conducted unceasing warfare on the insidi. 
ous doctrine of communism ‘per 
sonal appearances and speeches 
this Nation and through the medium of fae. 
tual writings; and ‘ 

“Whereas the said Gen. Mark W. Clay 
upon retirement from the Armed Fores, 
could have pursued a life of inactivity ang 
content ment but preferred a life of gop. 
tinued activity whereby he might fh i 
contribute to the well-being of this Nation 
and Fc 

“Whereas pursuant to a call extended tp 
him by the board of visitors of The Citade, | 
the South Carolina military college, the said 
Gen. Mark W. Clark accepted the p 
of that educational institution on Mareh 1 
1954, at a moderate salary, and is now en. 
gaged in the educational and military train. _ | 
ing of thousands of young men from the 
various States of this Nation as well as from 
other nations of the free world; and 

“Whereas even though the said Gen, Mark | 
W. Clark is busily engaged in this important 
work, his services continue to be in demand 
by our National Government as attested by ; 
the fact that he was recently called upon to : 

serve as chairman of a task force which su 
' 
’ 
1 


































































veyed all United States intelligence services; 
and 
“Whereas by these acts recited and many 
others too numerous to mention, the said 
Gen. Mark W. Clark has shown himself to be i 
a person dedicated to the duty and service 1 


of the most extraordinary and outstanding ( 
type: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national executive com- | ! 
mittee of the American Legion in regular ] 
meetitig assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., May 
1-2, 1957, recognize these services through d 


presentation of the American Legion Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal at the national 
convention in Atlanti¢ City, N. J.” 

It is hereby certified that the foregoing 
resolutions were adopted unanimously by the 
national executive committee, the American 
Legion, at the meeting held at the national 
headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind., May 1 and 
2, 1957. 


— oo ht te ee 


W. C. “Dan” Danzt1, 
National Commander. 


-— 


Attest: 
E. A. BLACKMORE, 
National Adjutant, 





REMARKS BY W. C. “DAN” DANIEL IW Pit- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN LEGION’S DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO GEN. MARK W. 
CLARK 


Next to receiving the American Legion's 
Distinguished Service Medal the greatet 
honor that could come to any mn 
is to be able to present that medal @# 
man whose life and ideals merit this award 

Such is my privilege tonight. ; 

To be considered worthy of this highest 
honor within, the power of the Americ 
Legion to confer on any man, American 7 
foreigner, living or dead, that au: 
ing his lifetime, must have demonstrated ® | 
uncompromising devotion to the principle 
of patriotism, freedom, and rat o 
which the American Legion has beet # 


the national executive committee of the 
gion, which has sole authority for deve” 
ing the recipients of our Distinguishe¢ =" 
ice Medal, looks to the individual's 
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symbolized by this coveted award. 

On both counts, on his princi 
formance, the man selected to rec 
American kegion’s Distinguished 
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Medal measures up to the highest standards 

of this medal. 

Beginning with his graduation from West 

point in 1917 and his combat service as an 

infantry officer in France during World War 

I, he has served our Nation with bravery 
tinction. 

Pe cimexed a brilliant military career of 
more than 36 years as commander in chief 
of the United Nations Command in Korea 
and the United States Far East Command 
during the last 15 months of the bitter 
fighting in this war-torn land. 

It was his duty, though not his desire, to 
sign the military armistice agreement with 
the Communists on July 27, 1953. Since 
then he has spoken out with deep convic- 
tion and from his own extensive experience 
in dealing with the Communists on the con- 
ditions which surrounded this ignoble chap- 
ter in American military history. 

His own illustrious career in the service of 
our Nation and America’s leaders of to- 
morrow added a new chapter on March 19, 
1954, when he was inaugurated as president 
of The Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina, in Charleston, 

In this position of great opportunity and 
commensurate responsibility, he has con- 
tinued to devote himself as completely and 
unselfishly to our highest ideals of Ameri- 
canism and patriotism as he did through- 
out a long and distinguished military career. 
He has been a credit to the historic institu- 
tion he now heads, to the glorious military 
tradition of our Nation, to his country, and 
to himself. 

No American has ever been more deserv- 
ing of the high honor which the American 
Legion is privileged to confer upon this sol- 
dier-patriot tonight. 

It is with great pride that I present the 
American Legion’s Distinguished Service 
Medal to you, Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

Appress By GEN. MARK CLARK, PRESIDENT, THE 
CrrapeL, CHARLESTON, S. C., BEFORE THE 
NaTIONAL COMMANDER’S DINNER, SEPTEM- 
BER 17, 1957, IN ATLANTIC CiTyY AFTER RE- 
CEIVING THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


Thank you, National Commander Dan 
Daniel; Mr. Master of Ceremonies, Senator 
Martin, Governor Clement, my old friend 
Paul Harvey, and Gen. “Babe” Bryan who 
served with me in the difficult campaign in 
Korea, distinguished guests, and fellow 
legionnaires. 

I can’t tell you how proud I am at this 
moment when I have received from the hands 
of your national commander, the distin- 
guished service medal of the American Le- 
gion. I accept that in the name of the men 
whom I had the privilege to command in two 
wars although I was in World War I as a 
captain, but I refer to the difficult campaign 
in Italy and the intolerable one in Korea. 
A commander may make plans and issue 
orders, but actually, if the squad leaders, the 
platoon leaders, the small unit commanders 
step out, through courage, and do their stuff, 
and each one takes his objective, the cumu- 
lative effect of those little victories by these 
Subordinate commanders all of a sudden 
brings victory to a general. So, never did a 
commander have more to be proud of than 
I in commanding the men that I had with 
my Fifth Army in Italy, and those men who 
served under the blue and white flag of the 
United Nations in Korea. 

Tonight, I'm going to talk generally and 
briefly about communism, its deadly effect 
Upon all we hold dear in America, and par- 
ticularly its effect upon the youth of the 


. World, and of our country in particular. 


% 


_ For certainly one of the test objectives 
‘be grea jec 


: ‘es world domination of the Communist 


4s to subvert the minds and the hearts of 
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tions that take place in our country every 
day. And a short time ago when I was 
assigned by Mr. Herbert Hoover to head up 
a task force of Americans to investigate the 
intelligence activities of our Government, it 
was. my privilege to be able to lean heavily 
upon J. Edgar Hoover, and as a result of that 
investigation of the CIA and others, among 
many recommendations, most of them top 
secret, which we laid before Congress, one 
seemed to sum it up in my mind; that was 
a comparison of the difficulty that we had 
in getting sufficient intelligence from the 
Soviet Union to protect the vital interests of 
our country as compared with the ease with 
which the Communists and their agents in 
this country seem to ferret out our inner- 
most secrets. 

I’ve had 10 years’ sad experience with the 
Communists, and it started back in Italy in 
the early days when they assigned to me a 
bunch of Russian generals and a political 
adviser with them by the name of Andre 
Vishinsky, the same who harassed us for so 
many years at meetings and in the United 
Nations, and as fast as our men stepped out 
with their blood and captured towns in the 
mountains of Italy, the Communists right 
after us, unbeknown to us, would go in and 
organize those villages for communism, that 
is how far-reaching is their sinister thinking. 
I went through the Italian campaign and 
then into Austria for 2 years, where I met 
almost daily- with the Communists, and I 
learned there, and later at the Council of 
Foreign Ministers meetings in England and 
Moscow, and later in Korea, that there is no 
fair play, there is no honesty, there is no 
decency, in the Communists. They'll cheat, 
they will lie, they will murder, they will do 
anything to attain their end of world domi- 
nation, and they will sign a solemn pledge 
today, fully intending to abrogate that 
pledge the next day. So, it’s no wonder that 
when I went back home after 5 years in 
Europe, I hoped and prayed that I never 
would be confronted with communism again, 
but that was not my lot, for then I was 
assigned as the commander in chief of the 
Far East, and there we saw this filthy and 
foul enemy who conformed to none of the 
recognized rules of land warfare, and we met 
him on the battlefield, in the mountains of 
Korea. And there, as you Know, and your 
commander has spoken of that difficult cam- 
paign, we fought that war with our hands 
tied. 

We should, in my opinion, in our first 
test of arms with communism, have stepped 
out and won that war. We could have done 
so, but that war, unlike the one in Italy, 
was not left to the commanders in the field. 
The signals were called from Washington, 
and the opinions of our allies and others in- 
fluenced the decisions that were made for 
us not to step out and give him the ringing 
défeat that we were capable of doing. He 
would kill our wounded soldiers as they 
lay on the field of battle; he would take 
them prisoners, and we have documentary 
evidence that he would shoot them in the 
back of the head, and we have much other 
evidence of the foul play of the communists 
in that particular war, and I happen to 
know towards the end, in the negotiations 
at Panmunjom when we were deciding to 
exchange prisoners of war, and one of the 
terms of the armistice was that we would 
hand him a list of all of those people that 
were in our hands, and he would hand us a 
list of those people of ours that were in his 
hands, Now, we knew that certain of our 
people had been taken prisoner. We had 
evidence to that effect, from men who had 
been prisoners of war, had seen them cap- 
tured, and had been in prisoner of war 
camps with them, but on that iist that 
came back, it did not contain almost 900 
names of men that we knew had been in 
prisoner of war camps in the enemy hands, 
and when the time came to return these 
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people we did not ‘get those men back, 
Naturally, I don’t know where they are now, 
whether they are dead or alive, but I have 
reason to believe that there are still a good 
many of our Americans still languishing in 
communist prisons. Now all during my 
negotiations that went on for 10 years all 
over the world—in Moscow—and I remem- 
ber a night in Moscow, when with General 
Marshall after a month’s deliberations with 
Vishinsky and Molotov and all of’ them— 
we would read the papers the next day of 
the conversations that were supposed to 
have taken place, we read the Russian 
papers, the communist propaganda machine 
had put out to their people, and it bore no 
relation to what had happened at these con- 
ferences, and finally General Marshall broke 
up the conference, and that night, back at 
the Embassy we received a telephone call 
from Mr. Stalin to come to dinner. We 
didn’t want to do, but we did. We had to; 
I will never forget that night, walking up 
the steps of the Kremlin, and there at the 
head of the steps was Stalin in his full uni- 
form and all of the Politburo behind 
him, and we stayed there until three o’clock 
in the morning, and we drank our toast to 
the friendship of America, and we listened 
to propaganda, and as I looked around the 
dinner table that night and saw the people 
present who were passing across the stage 
of the Communist hierarchy in the Soviet 
Union, and I saw these tough, mean, sinis- 
ter looking people of the Polituro, I thought 
to myself, it’s wishful thinking to expect 
that some day we are going to get a nice 
Russian on the scene who will be kind 
to America and the things that we hold 
dear, and those are the people that are pass- 
ing one after the other across the scene of 
command of the Soviet Union, and it is 
wishful thinking, to think that we are go- 
ing to get any good will from them. They 
are determined to destroy everything that 
we fought for in our country, and the 
sooner we realize it and take steps to be 
strong and unafraid, the better off we are 
going to be in the fight against communism. 

And all during my negotiations with the 
communists, I remember Molotov and I re- 
member Vishinsky saying in a relaxed mo- 
ment, “Give us control of the youth of a 
country and we will kill off the old ones, 
but let us control the minds and the hearts 
and brainwash these youngsters, and if we 
can have them for ten years, we will take 
over the country,” and I know Mr. Hoover 
will tell you something about that tomore 
row. 

Now, we must resist this evil force at work 
to control us and the souls and the hearts 
of our youngsters, and we’ve got to do some- 
thing about it. They are our most precious 
asset, and they are the leaders of tomorrow. 
Now, my interest in youth, I expect, is why 
I went to the Citadel from Korea. I was over 
in that disgraceful sort of a war that we were 
fighting, and one day I had called in my 
commanders, the airmen, the Navy fellows 
and the groundmen, thinking perhaps we 
could dig up something we could do to the 
Communists within the limitations that were 
imposed upon us by our Government, and as 
we sat around the table thinking could we 
bomb this—what could we do—a message 
came from the United States and a telegram 
was handed to me, and it was signed James 
Byrnes, Governor of the State of South Caro- 
lina and it said, “Would you be interested in 
being president of The Citadel—the military 
college of our State?” Well, I'll say I was 
interested. I was interested in any other job 
than the one I had over there, and I sent him 
back a message and said, ““You bet I’m inter- 
ested. I don’t. know when we will finish this 
thing up, but I hope it won’t be too long.” 
And then I sort of relaxed and I had a lot of 
fun drafting a message back to the State De- 
partment. I never sent it, but I had a lot of 
fun -preparing it. You know, being in the 
Army 40 years, actually you are in educae, 
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tional work, you are training youngsters, and 
I thought when I turn in my soldier’s suit, 
and I didn’t know a better time than after 
signing that armistice in Korea to turn it in 
and I did, and I thought the rest of my years 
I- want to do something I will be proud of. 
I want to work with young people, young 
Americans, and that is what I am doing. 
I had letter after letter, thousands of them 
while I was in Korea from mamas, writing to 
me saying, ‘We haven't heard from our boy. 
You drafted him, I didn’t. You’ve got him 
over there for a year perhaps, and I hope that 
he will come home; I hope you will get him to 
write to us.” I set up a little section in my 
headquarters and we made every one of those 
youngsters write back to his mama, and in 
many of these letters the mother would say, 
You’ve taken him from me, and I hope while 
you have him, you will build into him the 
traits of character that will make him a fine 
American.” It happened so often that I 
wondered about it, and I would reply, I had a 
little pet paragraph I'd put in these letters, 
and I'd say, “You had this boy for 19 years, 
we've got him for 9 months. The job of 
building character into him was at the home, 
in the school and in the church.” So, I 
thought when I came home that was what 
I’ddo. I'd work with these youngsters and I 
should be back at the Citadel tonight, be- 
cause today my college opened, and just be- 
fore I left we had enrolled about 2,300, so 
my job is cut out for me. These kids are 
ahead of me all the time. I got the Congress 
to pass a bill and the President signed it, 
giving the Citadel a tank that had fought in 


Korea We drove it in from North Carolina, 
when it was in an arsenal up there. To save 
money we parked it on the campus, and we, 
unfortunately, left six gallons of gas in it. 


What do you think happened? They ran it 
all over the place. Now I’ve got a guided 
missile, I’ve had the fuse taken out of it. 
I’ve got an airplane, a jet, on the campus, and 
we've taken all of the gas out of it, and the 
other morning I went out and there was a big 
Confederate flag painted on the water tower, 
and when they kept looking at me and say- 
ing, ‘“‘Do you like it?’—I said, “Yes, I love 2.” 

Many people ask me if these youngsters 
that I had in Korea and Italy were as good 
fighters as their pappies—many of you— 
and I said, “You bet your life they are, but 
they are more inquiring.” These fellows 
want to know why. What part do we play 
in this big machine that is fighting for our 
country. It wasn’t so hard to answer their 
questions over in Italy, but I had a terrible 
time answering them why they were in Korea, 
and why they were not permitted to step 
out. Imagine in Korea where our airmen 
could go up to the Yalu River and there 
look down and across it—see bridges that we 
were unable to destroy; see airfields loaded 
with Mig 15’s and see ammunition dumps 
and other kinds of storage places piled to the 
sky with paraphernalia designed by the Com- 
munists to kill our men, and their killers 
came across the river with these weapons of 
war and I was not permitted to take out 
those - bridges. Certainly we should have 
done it. If I'd had the authority and they 
had let me, I would have bombed Manchuria 
and North China, and incidentally, while I 
am over in the Far East, it brings to mind 
your resolution here that I read in the paper 
about the Status of Forces Treaty. Cer- 
tainly, I am in sympathy with your point of 
view.,, I was the commander-in-chief of the 
Far East when that subject was being de- 
bated, but not by me, the commander, but 
by the State Department representatives. 
They decided to put that into effect, and I 
felt then it was wrong, and that certainly 
the military commander could work out with 
the Japanese or with any other country 
where our troops were located, a reasonable 
arrangement by which the military com- 
mander of those troops could bring to trial 
and punish those offenders. Well, it brings 
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me down to the little meat, if there is any 
meat, of what I have to say tonight, and it 
is about this youth that we are all working 
for. If we will build character into them 
and a respect for the flag and of all the 
things that made America great, I’m sure 
the future will be bright in our country. 
You hear much about juvenile delinquency 
today. Whether there is more of it now than 
there was when we were kids, I don’t know, 
but certainly you hear a great deal about it. 
Perhaps, it’s because there is lack of the 
spiritual training in the home, perhaps be- 
cause the mamas many time have jobs or 
there are so many gadgets that there isn’t 
the chores in the home that there used to 
be, but at any rate you have plenty of it, 
and it is sad reading-these days in the paper. 
And that’s one reason this summer I started 
an experiment which I hope to expand all 
over the country with the help of the 
American Legion. 

I started something—instead of going fish- 
ing as I was supposed to this summer—I 
started a boys’ camp at my college on the 
campus because we had facilities to house 
them, to feed them, facilities for them to 
swim and learn rifie marksmanship, a 
chapel where we made them go to church, 
a flagpole where we raised the flag every 
morning and they stood at attention when 
it went up and when it came down at night. 
We had movies of the Constitution and of 
the flag and of the many historic events in 
our country, so that we could instill into 
these lads some character, some love of 
country, and love of God and all the other 
fine attributes of America, and to let them 
know something of our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, and the things that made 
our country as great as it is today. And it 
worked out fine, and the thought occurred 
to me, why shouldn’t that be done all over 
the country. 

I know the program of youth of the 
American Legion, and I know what a swell 
job you are doing, but you are just barely 
scratching the surface, and I propose that 
the President of the United States—and I 
will be glad to present it to my friend, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—that every single military 
establishment in the United States in the 
summer months when these youngsters are 
roaming the streets and getting into trou- 
ble, have a camp. It is not a railroading 
of Junior UMT. It is nothing to put them 
into uniform. It will be purely voluntary. 
They’ve got the physical set-up. No money 
required for that. They’ve got a couple of 
good real fine sergeants who could work on 
them, and they would see to the training. 
They could ride in tanks; they could go out 
with the Navy; they could crawl through 
airplanes; they could be taught to shoot; 
and they could be taught all the fine things 
that we want of our children, and if that 
were done at cost of about $2 per day, per 
lad, it could take care of hundreds of 
thousands of our youngsters all over the 
country, and I am sure it would have a 
wonderful effect. If at the end of that camp 
you just got a pin on this young fellow, 
junior defender of your country of America, 
I’m sure they would band together when 
they went home, and they’d be on the streets 
preventing difficulties rather than causing 
them. I could talk about it for hours, and 
I can unfold the plan to you, Mr. Com- 
mander, and I hope that we can get behind 
it, for I am sure that it is one of the things 
that we should do to keep America strong. 

Now in conclusion, besides your helping 
on this young plan, for a plan for youth, and 
all other fine things the American Legion 
stands for, you’ve got a strong, courageous 
voice. You are not afraid to sound off, and 
you don’t care. about your own self or your 
political gain. You want to do what is good 
for America. Well, let’s support the Con- 
stitution. I feel said when T read about those 
folks in groups who want to change the 
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Constitution, its intent and meaning. Oyr 
forefathers had a pretty good idea of what 
it would mean to the future of our country, 
Let’s have more United States days ang 
fewer United Nations days. Let's not fight 
another war like we fought in Korea with 
our hands tied behind our backs. May Gog 
forbid that we ever had to fight another war: 
but when the authorities of our country de. 
cide that to protect our vital interests, it ig 
essential, then let’s do it with every means 
that we’ve got at our disposal and we wilj 
win it fast. 

When we talk about negotiating with the 
Communists—I’ve done it over a period of 
10 years and I’ve been a party to these agree. 
ments that never work out. We live up to 
ours, but they never live up to theirs—go 
when idealistically, we propose, for example, 
that we let them come over here and fly 
over our country to see that we are not 
preparing for war, and that we give them 
a blueprint of all of our military installations, 
which think they probably already have, and 
in exchange we would get a blueprint of 
what? It certainly would not be a truthfu} 
one, and it certainly would not represent 
what they have. So, if we do enter into 
negotiations let’s make sure that we do a 
better job than we have in the past of m 
sure that there are ironclad guarantees that 
force him to live up to his part of the bar- 
gain as always do to ours, and let’s be s 
and unafraid, and no pantywaist, feather 
duster, creampuff approach towards com- 
munism. 

You hear much about pushbutton warfare 
these days, and I am all for research and de- 
velopment of all the vital weapons that we 
can get, and on the other breath because 
of economy, oftentimes, it is suggested that 
if we are to save this, let’s do away with 
this number of doughboys because you can 
count what a doughboy costs to maintain for 
a year and multiply it by the amount of 
money you want to save, and there you've 
got it. I’m one doughboy, and my father 
was one, and my son was one. I don’t be- 
lieve you can fight a war without the help 
of a man with a rifle and a bayonet. I be- 
lieve that air power and naval power are 
the greatest deterrents to war, but certainly 
at some stage you are going to need the fight- 
ing man with his rifle and his bayonet and 
a belly full of guts and his willingness to 
fire another shot and advance another foot 
and die of defense of his country, so we 
need the doughboy. 

And so, my friends, I say let's be strong 
and unafraid. That is the only way that 
we will keep the blessings and the freedoms 
that you and I fought so hard to preserve 
and which are guaranteed to us under the 
shield of our great Constitution. I’ve been 
awfully proud to be here with you tonight, 
and good luck to you all and God bless 
you. 

PRESENTATION OF THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
MEDAL To BisHop FuLTON J. SHEEN 


(By Past National Commander Arthur J. 
Connell) 


The American Legion honors itself 
by presenting its Distinguished Service 
to Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Roman Catholie 
auxiliary bishop of New York. For the fit 
time we have included a churchman in the 
very select list of soldiers, statesmen, indus- 
trialists, scientists and humanitarians who 
have received our highest award since 
founding in 1918. 

No individual of our time has done 
than Bishop Sheen in put on the 
of God, the shield of faith, the br 
of justice, the sword of truth, and the! 
met of salvation, in joining the fight 
the evils that pose a deadly and sii 
threat against our Nation's life. He ricay — 
deserves our commendation. : sai 

One of the most distinguished church 4 
of our generation, a recipient of many ®@ 
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s, educator, scholar, editor, and colum- 
nist, a speaker of rare qualities, a successful 
administrator, & counselor, and adviser on 
religious matters, Bishop Sheen is perhaps 
pest known as @ radio and television per- 
sonality who is always assured of a most 
cordial welcome in the living rooms of all 
Americans. 

Of impressive stature, with deepset eyes 
that mirror the sanctity of his soul, Bishop 
Sheen has won the admiration and affection 
of millions of our fellow citizens—a feeling 
that transcends anyone’s particular faith. 

His sermons, spiced with priceless humor, 
yet brilliant with interpretations of God’s 
teachings and truth, afford his listeners an 
opportunity to examine their consciences 
and feelings in the privacy of their homes, 
and if so moved, to follow the path to God 
in the church of their own choice. 

One friend said to me, recently, “When 
Bishop Sheen whispers ‘God love you’ every- 
thing within me stops and listens, and I 
feel God’s love completely.” 

So today, in behalf of three million mem- 
bers of the American Legion, supported al- 
ways by one million wonderful women of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, Iam thrilled and 
privileged to present to you, Bishop Sheen, 
the American Legion’s Distinguished Service 
Medal, And we all say, “God love you,” be- 
cause we recognize in you a kindred spirit 
who, like the American Legion, is zealously 
fighting against the infiltrations of godless 
communism and who, by your outstanding 
and brilliant sermons, are .bringing our 
people “back to God”—a program which I 
know you realize is being sponsored by our 
American Legion posts throughout the world. 

We of the American Legion salute you, 
Your Excellency, and pray that God will 
grant you ever His gracious assistance to 
carry on the noble work you are accom- 
plishing for His honor and glory, and the 
welfare of our beloved country. 


ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 
(By Bishop Pulton J. Sheen) 

I hope that you members of the Ameri- 
can Legion were less shot at by enemy 
soldiers than by photographers. 

Honor is in the one honoring, not in the 
one honored. I have been honored today 
by the greatest group in our Nation, the men 
and women who have fought in 1 or 2 
wars, never once in a war of offense and 
hever once to win for America a single foot 
of alien territory. Thank you. 

‘I do not know precisely why you should 
honor me. Some time ago I was talking 
in the new War Memorial of Syracuse—oh, 
yes, there’s New York. [Applause.] Some 
ushers in the War Memorial of Syracuse were 
talking to one another and they said, “You 
know, this War Memorial has never yet been 
filled. We have had boxing matches, wres- 
tling matches, dances, basketball.” 

One usher said to the other, “Well, it will 
be filled next Thursday night.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,” he said, “Bishop Sheen is coming.” 
—" first usher said, “Who’s he wres- 
; Tam very happy you honored me because 

have something in my heart which I have 
had for a long, long time that I wanted to 

Say to the American Legion and this gives 
me an opportunity. 

have no manuscript, no papers here. 1 
am just going to talk out of the fullness of 
my heart and let well out thoughts that 
have been there for many years. 
gar reason why I do not use papers 

use an Irish woman once heard a 

oo reading a speech and she said, “Glory 

Pt God. If he can’t remember it, how 
he expect us to?” 

qaumtlemen, more than Congress, more 

any political party, more than any civic 

froup in the United States, the American 
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Legion is the most stable force for the preser- 
vation of American ideals in our Nation, 
and for two reasons: First, you are preserving 
the sense of discipline since you have all 
been in the armed services; you know what 
a command is, order, authority. 

There is a softening process going on in 
the world and in the Nation in which liberty 
is gradually degenerating into license. 
Teachers in schools are having difficulty, 
civil authorities are having difficulty having 
respect for law; but because you have com- 
bined in your lives law and freedom, you 
are acting as a very stable force in the Nation. 

Law without liberty is tyranny; liberty 
without law is license. 

That is why, when you go back into his- 
tory, you will discover that when a civiliza- 
tion began to decline the very last forces 
that ever declined were those that belonged 
to the armed forces. 

For example, when the Roman civilization 
began to rot and decay at the center, in 
the civic life, in its leaders, the only group 
that you read about in history who main- 
tained some sense of loyalty, decency and 
honor were those who were soldiers in the 
broad sense of the term. That is why in 
the New Testament, for example, you cannot 
find a single soldier mentioned who is not 
praised. That cannot be said of the lawyers. 
It could not be said of doctors, because one 
of them was accused of having treated a 
patient for many years and the patient was 
not better but worse, though, incidentally, 
St. Luke, who was the physician, left out 
that charge. Isn’t that interesting? 

But without being hard—I do not wish to 
be hard on lawyers and doctors; I merely 
wish to give praise where praise is due. 

It was the centurion, for example, a mem- 
ber of the Roman Army, when Rome was 
already declining, who built fer the Jews 
a synagogue. And though he was a member 
of an army that occupied their country, we 
have nothing but praise for him. 

It was a centurion also that was good to 
Paul when he was taken as a prisOner to 
Rome. 

A centurion, incidentally,.in the Roman 
Army was a sergeant, that a million of you 
gentlemen salute. 

And also, who shall ever forget that great 
centurion at the foot of the cross who pro- 
claimed at the moment of crucifixion the 
divinity of Our Blessed Lord, saying, “In- 
deed, this is the Son of God.” 

And therefore, because you are maintain- 
ing in our@Nation this respect for discipline, 
for law and for authority, we salute you. 
And ._you have not only done that; you are 
also preserving in our national life a sense 
of loyalty. 

You do not become members of the armed 
forces in order to die. That is not the voca- 
tion of a soldier. But you become members 
of the armed forces, ready to die in order 
that certain loyalties will not be trespassed. 

Most of you men have faced death, and a 
man who has faced death develops a pro- 
fundity of soul. That was why so many of 
you, when you came back as soldiers from 
the last World War, were discontent with 
certain university courses. They were not 
sufficiently profound. You had come face 
to face with great and profound eternal 
verities. 

Now, shall this Nation of ours say that we 
expect sacrifice or loyalty from you, but we 
want no loyalties from the home or loyalties 
from the Nation? 

When you are at war, you are told, “We 
expect every man to do his duty.” Shall 
we therefore become a nation in which 
people insist only on their rights? 


You Legionnaires know what duty means 


-and believe me, when you are fighting for 


loyalties to the Nation there are no Fifth 
Amendments behind which you can hide. 
[Applause.] Not one of you would dare re- 
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treat from a trench, go back and shelter 
yourself under the Fifth Amendment. 

I do not believe, really, that our nation 
has quite realized the tremendous service 
that you are doing with your heart, actually, 
the heart of the American Nation. Perhaps 
you have not been conscious of it. That is 
excusable; men do great things without 
always being conscious. 

Remember when Our Blessed Lord was 
going out to His death, the long arm of the 
Roman law reached out and laid its hands 
upon a stranger by the name of Simeon, who 
ccame from Cyrene, and they said to him, 
“Help Him carry His Cross.” He did not 
want to do it. He was just a bystander, 
watching someone go to his death. But he 
did it. Following in the footsteps he began 
to love the Cross and the One who was 
carrying it. 

And so I think members of The American 
Legion, all of you, are playing under Provi- 
dence some such role as that; when our 
world is carrying a great and tremendous 
cross—42 out of every 100 beings subjugated 
by Communism, youth being cut down by 
the sickle and the aged being beaten with 
the hammer of totalitarianism—you are 
asked—you have not asked for it but you 
have been told by Providence, “Help them 
carry the cross. Reach out against these 
Systems that would destroy the value of 
human personality.” . 

You did not want to do it. No man 
wants to be ready to die for these things; 
but you did it and your burdens became 
sweet. 

But, gentlemen, I tell you that you have 
been carrying—all of us—a nobler cross than 
we know. You have been carrying a nobler 
cross than even we deserve. 

God love you! 





New Jersey Efforts To Eliminate Water 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in*the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the September 1957 is- 
sue of the National Municipal Review, 
entitled “Rivers Get a Washing,” by 
Peter Farb. This article tells of the 
fine work by industry in my State to 
improve the quality of the Raritan Riv- 
er. Such cooperative effort should in- 
deed be made known. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Rivers GET A WASHING 
(By Peter Farb) 


It has been years since anyone in his right 
mind has gone swimming in the Raritan, in 
northern New Jersey. Once a magnificent 
waterway wandering through a green coun- 
tryside, the river gradually became choked 
with the refuse of civilization. Into just 
one of the Raritan’s tributaries poured 10 
million gallons of incompletely treated sew- 
age and waste every day. The river became 
a@ plague insteatl of a beauty spot. State and 
municipal health departments issued stern 
warnings against going near the water. The 
leaden-gray, lifeless Raritan was an open 
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sewer masquerading under the name of & 
river. 

Finally, about 11 years ago, the river be- 
came so choked with filth that the State 
sent out strong orders for pollution reform. 
That was when—after 40 years of talking— 
the people of the area decided to tackle 
the augean job of “washing” the river. 
Through the county freeholders, they set up 
the Middlesex County Sewerage Authority 
and gave it broad powers to work out a 
plan. The authority recommended con- 
struction of a trunk sewer—a 23-mile-long 
underground pipeline paralleling the river 
and leading to a modern, central treatment 
plant downstream. Wastes from the whole 
valley would go into the pipe, not the river. 
The estimated cost, $30 million; annual 
charges, $1.5 million for operation and pay- 
ing off a bond issue. 

The first chairman of the authority, 
George F. Smith, energetic president’ of 
Johnson & Johnson, makers of surgical dres- 
sings, stumped the valley, selling the idea 
to other industries and communities. A 
citizens’ organization—‘Restore the Rari- 
tan,” composed of about 40 garden and 
sportsmen’s clubs, service organizations— 
campaigned hard for it. A movie about the 
Raritan’s plight was shown in nearly every 
theater in the valley; the film went to 
church and civic meetings, too, and with it 
went members of the junior chamber of 
commerce to boost the authority’s plan. 
When the plan came up for a vote, it won 
in a landslide. 

Early next year the wastes from 19 mu- 
nicipalities and 9 industries, about 40 mil- 
lion gallons of gook a day, will start to flow 
unseen through underground pipes. Within 
a few years, more than 100 million gallons 
of waste will be carried off daily, and the 
Raritan will run clean again for the first 
time in half a century. Property values 
have already risen near the river and the 
lands along its banks are becoming recre- 
ational assets. Old slum areas in New 
Brunswick are going down and the land is 
being planted to beauty. New industries are 
again coming in, bringing new payrolls and 
purchasers. 

The scrubbing job given the Raritan is 
being duplicated on other blighted streams 
across the Nation in a massive and con- 
certed attack on pollution. Once-dying 
rivers, swarming with pollution, are being 
restored to new life. Kansas, in the last 7 
years, has built or contracted for 200 new 
sewage-treatment plants, and almost all the 
rivers in the State are washed clean. In 
Illinois, 95 percent of the sewage systems are 
the modern disposal type, whereas 25 years 
ago is was a mere 26 percent. In Oregon 
the beautiful Willamette River is being 
cleaned up and salmon may some day be 
running by the millions again. Even the 
grimy Ohio River, in our industrial heart- 
land, is getting a head-to-toe scrubbing. 


INDUSTRY JOINS FIGHT 


Because water is industry’s most used raw 
material, many firms have joined the fight. 
The chemical industry alone is spending $40 
million each year on control of wastes from 
its manufacturing processes. Pulp and pa- 
per manufacturers have invested close to 
$100 million on treatment systems in the 
last decade; they’ve already cut the pollu- 
tion per ton of paper to half of what it was 
10 years ago. 


The task of flushing our waterways is a 
gigantic one: the United States Public Health 
Service estimates that about 16,000 munici- 
pal and industrial treatment works, costing 
roughly $9 billion to construct, are still 
needed. But dollars invested in lessening 
pollution must inevitably bring tremendous 
benefits. “The damage done by pollution 
is costing industries and the American peo- 
ple at least a billion dollars a year, maybe 
a couple of times more than that,” says 
Gordon McCallum, chief of Public Health 
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Service’s water supply and water pollution 
control. program. 

By curbing pollution, communities en- 
courage growth: Cumberland, Md., succeeded 
in attracting new industry when it rid itself 
of pollution. Last year when the town put 
up a modern sewage treatment plant, a new 
$40 million industry followed and more fac- 
tories are on the way. That pollution con- 
trol boosts property values was demonstrated 
in the New York City area where, after a 
waterfront cleanup, real estate along the 
Brooklyn Shore Parkway soared 68 percent. 

The new Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act (Public Law 660) passed last year re- 
affirms the prime responsibility of the States 
in combating pollution, and strengthens 
State pollution control agencies through fi- 
nancial aid, research, and technical assist- 
ance. But it also gives Public Health Service 
enforcement powers to alleviate abuses of 
interstate streams. A vital part of this legis- 
lation is that it provides for Public Health 
Service and for the States to administer 
grants to assist communities in getting out 
of the pollution mess—as much as $50 million 
a year for a minimum of 10 years. 

If there is any doubt that the American 
people want to lick the pollution blight, look 
at the response to Public Law 660. Some 
1,000 communities have already filed applica- 
tions. Of the 400 construction grants made 
to date, Federal aid has averaged only about 
20 percent of the cost. This relatively small 
involvement of Federal money has stimulated 
tremendous spending by communities. In 
the first 9 months of the grant program it had 
already stimulated municipal construction 
efforts exceeding those of any previous year. 

States, too, are helping municipalities fi- 
nance treatment plants. Vermont has mus- 
tered a million dollars to aid communities. 
This investment will earn back many more 
dollars, because clean waters are vital to 
Vermont, where vacationers who visit the 
State to swim, fish, and boat bring wealth. 
The State’s thriving dairy farms depend on 
clean water.as do the new industries the 
State is trying to attract. 


CITIZEN ACTION 


When an inspired citizenry decides to lib- 
erate streams from senseless pollution, there’s 
no stopping them. Witness what the 50- 
member Cook County (Ill.) Clean Streams 
Committee has accomplished. Four years 
ago, this group of Chicago conservationists 
decided that it had had enough of the pol- 
lution that was damaging one of the county’s 
top recreational assets—the 42,008-acre for- 
est preserve district. Through it flow 125 
miles of streams. In one area, the filth, was 
so bad that a Girl Scout troop, before taking 
a canoe trip, had to be inoculated against 
typhoid. . 

The committee divided the membership 
into watershed groups, each assigned to 
policing a particular stream in the county. 
Members took to the water in their out- 
boards, or combed the banks on foot, pin- 
pointing locations where contamination was 
suspect. Largely through committee efforts 
25 new disposal plants have been built and 
40 miles of badly befouled streams have been 
greatly improved and opened to boating and 
fishing. So successful has this campaign 
been that clean streams committees are 
springing up in neighboring Illinois counties. 

How long does it take to bring a poisoned 
river back to life? For a century, Penn- 
sylvania’s 110-mile Schuylkill waterway, 
which traverses an area containing a third 
of the State’s population and empties into 
the Delaware River at Philadelphia, was de- 
scribed as “too thick to navigate, too thin 
to cultivate.” Some ship captains refused 
to dock at the port of Philadelphia because 
of the corrosion from this contaminated 
stream. 

But, a dozen years ago, Pennsylvania, 
armed with new clean streams legislation, 
decided to rehabilitate the Schuylkill. 
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Within 2 years, the 47 collieries in the head. 
waters, which poured 2 million tons of goat 
washings into the river each year, had ip. 
stalled desilting systems. Every municj. 
pality from Reading downstream along the 
Schuylkill put up a new sewage plant or 
enlarged old ones. The city of Philadelphia . 
invested $80 million toward abatement of 
municipal and factory wastes; industries in 
the Philadelphia area spent an additiona) 
$40 million to make the scrubbing complete, 

Now look at this once ruined river, 
They’re using the old swimming holes 
and there’s boating on the Schuylkill once 
more. Municipalities which tap the river 
for their water supply report more economi. 
cal operation, greater safety in their puri- 
fying plants. Water-short industries which 
formerly had to develop their own supplies 
from wells because of the polluted state of 
the river are using Schuylkill water again. 

The Public Health Service and the States 
have been working on cheaper methods of 
waste treatment than the _ conventional 
filtration-and-aeration plants. One of these, 
the oxidation pond, is being used succegs- 
fully by upwards of 150 smaller communities 
in a dozen States, mostly in the Missouri 
River Basin. The main requirement for in- 
stalling an oxidation pond is cheap land 
since it requires considerable space. But 
ponds cost only a fraction of conventional 
treatment plants to construct, and practi- 
cally nothing to operate. 

An oxidation pond is nothing but a shal- 
low outdoor lagoon where the sewage under- 
goes natural treatment. It’s this simple; 
sewage flowing into the pond makes the 
algae grow, and that gives off oxygen. The 
more oxygen, the faster the bacteria break 
down the sewage. 

I visited a sewage lagoon near Kansas 
City. From the road it looked like a farm 
pond surrounded . by trees and greens, 
There was no odor, no complicated ma- 
chinery, no full-time operating crew to be 
paid. Nature, with an inexpensive assist, 
was taking care of a municipal-waste prob- 
lem herself. Nearby was an expensive, con- 
ventional system; yet tests showed that the 
treatment performed here in this simple 
lagoon gave superior results—at approxi- 
mately one-sixth the cost. 

One of the small communities finding an 
oxidation pond the answer to municipal 
wastes is Killdeer, N. Dak. Formerly, 
this town sent sewage into a tiny stream 
which emptied into Lake Ilo. This is 4 
recreational lake—built by the State with 
Federal -aid—and the pollution was endan- 
gering the fishing and bathing facilities 
which served three communities. It was 
discouraging agricultural use of the land 
along the creek since farmers couldn't use 
the tainted stream to water their cattle, 
But that’s all changed now. Under a Publie 
Law 660 grant, Killdeer is just completing 
its lagoon, at a cost of about $3,500. What 
would have been the price of a comparable, 
conventional treatment plant? Roughly 
$45,000. ; 


CAN BE ATTRACTIVE 


Many people mistakenly think that sewage 
plants are best assigned to the same 
as the town dump. But modern day methods 
of building and operating treatment 
prevent them from blighting 5 
areas. In fact, the new sewage plant at West 
Caldwell, N. J., will be completely : 
by an 1,800-acre county park. And 4 new 
pliant I saw in Alexandria, Va., looked as at 
tractive as any other municipal building. _ 

Technical assistance to any municipality 
in the Nation is available from the es 
and the United States Public Health fice 
Your State department of health can ' 
you if your town qualifies for a Public 
660 grant. It is a cause to challenge 
everywhere. The reward: the inspiring 
of a poisoned stream again taking its : 
as a noble carrier of our most vital resource= — 
clean water. a5 
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Montana’s Wide Open Spaces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “We'll Take Montana,” pub- 
lished in the Miles City Star of December 
93, 1957, and which was originally pub- 
lished in the Havre (Mont.) Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
OTHER Eprrors Sar 


We'll take Montana. 

Montanans always find themselves thank- 
ing their lucky stars that they live here 
when they read about the difficulties the 
cliff dwellers in metropolitan areas have 
whenever anything goes kaput with the serv- 
ices which take care of the perspiring masses. 

In less populous territory such as the 
Treasure State, people know better how to 
fend for themselves and actually enjoy meet- 
ing problems on their own than being held 
up by the whims of other people. 

How folks handle difficulties such as a 
transportation tieup is dependent, of course, 
on numbers involved and other factors. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant if our railroads or bus 
lines were closed off by a walkout but you 
can bet Montanans would find a way to get 
around even though great distances are in- 
volved. 

Actually, a strike such as the New York 
City subway motormen’s holiday, was a good 
thing for the millions of jostlers affected. 
They had to pool their brainpower and de- 
velop a mutual ingenuity which would as- 
sure them that they would get to work at a 
fairly decent hour. 

So we had all kinds of stories and news 
pictures of the straphangers becoming real 
buddies. A few of the Wall Street boys 
would order their chauffeurs to pull over to 
the curb and pick up a pedestrian. There 
may have been a little choosiness such as 
halting only for sweet, helpless blonds but 
all things taken into consideration, million- 
aires got to know some of the common herd 
through picking up hitchhikers including a 
shoeshine boy who after a 20-minute ride 
with a wealthy chap was hired as a personal 
valet at a fair to middlin’ wage. 

Even four people riding down Broadway 
on a motorcycle became well acquainted with 
each other and maybe they'll have another 
friendly visit some time. 

When people get up against the blaze, they 
use their noodles and become cooperative. 
It's too bad that now that the subway strike 
is over Manhattanites will pick up the habit 
of giving each other the cold shoulder or 
the athletic hip used to shove a bystander 





. Out of the way in order to grab a seat on 


the subway train. 

; A strike of transportation or utilities in 
Metropolitan area is not a pleasant experi- 
enee, though some good laughs sometimes 
ome out of making the best of a bad situa- 
- A few enterprising individuals always 
to make a go of it no matter how 
sloomy ae may look. But the majority 

ess and 
any Pp look for assistance from 


nemetanans like nothing better than to 
wit help each other at all times. 
distress they do an extraordinary 

on in the normal course of events they 
88 side by side in work and in play. 
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It may be that some of the spirit of the 
pionéers has rubbed off on westerners. 

Heaven help New Yorkers if the garbage 
collectors ever strike. The sanitary problem 
in a heavily populated area would be in- 
surmountable. You just can’t bury your 
garbage on the 26th floor of your apartment 
house. 

Thousands of tons of garbage are hauled 
away from the various New York boroughs 
daily and a walkout of more than 24 hours’ 
duration would nearly: be a catastrophe. 

If the white wings, those fellers who clean 
Manhattan streets, were to cast their brooms 
away it wouldn't be too long before the great 
canyons could be filled with several feet of 
debris, a foot or more of which would be 
candy-bar wrappers, cancelled bus transfers, 
and cellophane tags on cigarette packs. 

All of this is merely to make you realize 
that you reside out here in a wonderful part 
of the country. You have more independ- 
ence, yet you are closer to your neighbor 
than your counterpart in the land of endless 
traffic snarls and getting shoved around. 
Tell that to your Uncle Fagan in the Bronx.— 
Havre Daily News. 





Gifts of God—Address by Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address recently delivered by Robert 
E. Lee, a very able member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, before 
members of the Knights of Columbus 
at Chicago. 

I believe his remarks will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues in the Senaie 
and to the American public. -Commis- 
sioner Lee described the great strides 
being made in the field of education 
through the medium of television, the 
monitoring of radio and television pro- 
grams to @etermine whether the ma- 
terial broadcast is appropriate for 
public listening or viewing, or whether 
it is objectionable. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER ROBERT E. LEE, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Brerore KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, CHICAGO 
Counciit, No. 182, Cuicaco, ILL., OCTOBER 
23, 1957 

GIFTS OF GOD 

I want to speak to you on Gifts of God, 
and the responsibilities that go with the 
stewardship of these precious gifts. 

Not too long ago, I attended a retreat at 
Manresa-on-the-Severn, near Washington, 
conducted by the great Jesuit Fathers. Our 
group naturally expected some long and 
pointed sermons on the bad habits many of 
us develop over the course of our lives. The 
Jesuits made friends ‘for life when the re- 
treat master—as I recall, it was Father Robb, 
who taught for many years at Fordham—as- 
sured us that whisky was indeed a gift of 
God, meant for enjoyment and not abuse. 
He pointed out that the abuse of this or any 
gift was harmful, and explained that a full 
and complete life carried with it grave re- 
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sponsibilities to ourselves, our families and 
our associates. 

I have reflected on this theme from time 
to time, and have concluded that responsi- 
bility itself can be a gift to enjoy, since to 
be fair, considerate and generous with our 
fellow men is actually a somewhat selfish 
pleasure, inasmuch as the giver is generally 
more rewarded in temporal, as well as spirit- 
ual pleasure, than the receiver. 

The Divine Creator has heaped many 
blessings upon this land. Scarcely 200 years 
old as a nation, we have transformed a 
prairie land into a paradise where the just 
may prosper and where each man, to an 
extent, is his brother’s keeper; a land that 
has seen the prairie schooner replaced by the 
airplane; the smoke signal by television, 
even in color; and the ox by the automobile. 
Man has not done these things by himself. 
The Bible, thank God, has retained its place 
in American life since it sat on the shelf 
with the musket of the pfoneer. 

To be sure, we have our problems, and we 
always will. It has indeed been said that 
man’s most critical age is the one in which 
he is currently living. Does anyone recall 
when we were not living in an age of crisis? 
It is fitting and proper that this should be 
so. We cannot rest on our iaurels but must 
be untiring in our efforts to protect God’s 
gifts. 

Our biggest problem today is the struggle 
with a Godless communism that, un- 
fortunately, has found too many supporters 
among our ranks and too many dupes who 
plead the cause of communism in pathetic 
ignorance of what they do. As long as we 
remain alert and protect our gifts, the 
atheistic will fail in the future as they have 
in the past, and their dupes will see the light 
and repent in bitter regret at their un- 
witting service to a false cause and their 
tragic misuse of God’s great gifts of intellect 
and free will. 

Perhaps the greatest gift that God has 
given us was the key to an electronic age re- 
sulting from the time that Benjamin Frank- 
lin flew aloft his kite. From that humble 
beginning have come miracle after miracle 
through the medium of God. Every day in 
the broadcast industry we honor many gifted 
men who used their talents for the good 
of mankind: Franklin, Edison, Morse, Mar- 
coni, De Forest, Armstrong, Sarnoff, and a 
host of others. They have been eulogized 
in thousands of halls and in every language, 
for their untiring efforts on behalf of gen- 
erations yet unborn. Yet we know, if we but 
reflect, that they themselves were the great- 
est beneficiaries isi their noble work, not 
through the accumulation of wealth, power, 
and influence, but in the warm inner knowl- 
edge that they utilized their God-given gifts 
well in the interest of mankind. Show me 
a talented man who has wasted his talents 
and I will show you an unhappy man. 

We may not have the vision and imagina- 
tion of Marconi and Edison, nor the genius 
of Franklin or Sarnoff, but we have inher- 
ited the fruits of their labors, and we must 
safeguard them in the interest of our neigh- 
bor and for future generations. 

Executives and scientists make almost un- 
believable predictions for the future—large 
screen television pictures thrown on the wall 
of your home; telévision sets much smaller 
in size, made possible by using transistors in- 
stead of tubes; television programs bridging 
the Atlantic, and extending to Central and 
South America; an audience of 500 million or 
more instead of the present 25 to 50 million. 

The ultimate value of these achievements 
of science and invention can be measured. 
only in terms of their usefulness and sig- 
nificance to mankind. Unless they bring. a 
fuller, freer, happier existence to the people 
of the world, their gifts are worthless; in- 
deed, they are worse than worthless if they 
become the instruments of autocracy and 
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propaganda media for dictators bent on en- 
slaving the world. 

In television, a performer may reach more 
people on one program than he could in a 
lifetime of theater appearances. Television 
has a tremendous potential for spreading 
culture, enlightenment, and education. 

For example, Memphis, Tenn., had 50,000 
illiterates at last count. Since it went on 
the air in June of 1956, WKNO-TV non-com- 
mercial educational station has been tele- 
casting elementary courses in reading and 
writing, to 35 viewing centers in that city, 
where more than 700 adults are learning to 
read and write. This, say Memphis citizens, 
is a prime example of what educational 
television can do—bring education to people 
who either couldn’t or wouldn’t get it else- 
where. 

Right here in Chicago, WITTW was quite 
unaware of the extent of its audience when, 
not too long ago, it telecast a program on 
how io fill in a tax return, and asked its 
viewers to telephone their questions. They 
received 65,000 calls in the next couple of 
days. 

An estimated 70 percent of the eligible 
people of western Pennsylvania do not 
possess a high school diploma. In September 
of 1954, WQED in Pittsburgh established the 
“High School of the Air,” in collaboration 
with local and State school authorities, 
systematically telecasting courses taught by 
teachers drawn from the school systems. Of 
those who take the State-prescribed exam- 
inations, over 70 percent pass. 

The University of Detroit plans to present, 
on home screens, freshman courses on five 
subjects carrying credit toward a degree. 

An outstanding Jesuit school, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio, offered for credit 
at college level a course in philosophy over 
their local educational TV station, WCET. 

Many schools are realizing that television 
may be the answer to the teacher shortage 
which will grow more acute as time goes by. 
Courses in Spanish, French, German, and 
Italian are being given by television stations 
in various parts of the country. 

At this point I should like to say a word 
of praise for the men of our Federal Com- 
munications Commission monitoring control 
branch who did such an outstanding job in 
tracking and positioning the Russian satel- 
lite about which we have been reading so 
much of late. The information they gath- 
ered has been furnished the military and our 
own Government satellite officials and has 
been of much value to them. This is but one 
more instance of the functions of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in guard- 
ing the security of the country. 

Words are weapons in the cold war. and 
in this respect the United States is poorly 
armed. In today’s shrinking world, the fail- 
ure of Americans to learn foreign languages 
can well be called shocking. A recerit visitor 
to the Soviet Union found every child of 12 
and over required to study a foreign lan- 
guage. In 1 Moscow school, he even saw 
boys and girls of 9 reading, writing and 
conversing in English. Obviously, this is an 
area in which the Russians are not only 
striving to outdo us, but succeeding. 

More than half our high schools offer no 
foreign language at all; in 14 States, less than 
1 in 4 does. And in the whole Nation, only 
58 high school students, at last count, were 
studying Russian. 

Our own Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, has said, “‘We are at a serious disad- 
vantage because of the difficulty of finding 
persons who can deal with the foreign lan- 
guage problem. Interpreters are no substi- 
tute,” the Secretary added. Maybe the 
answer to that problem is the teaching of 
languages by educational television stations. 

Apart from languages, I am advised that 
one of the greatest problems in the secondary 
schools is the teaching of physics. An ap- 
palling number of schools do not even offer 
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the course, and an even more deplorable 
situation results when physics is taught by 
instructors who themselves have never had 
the course. This is a technical age, and we 
must not be outpaced in the field that spells 
our very survival. : 

Recognizing this problem, the educational 
station in Pittsburgh sought and received a 
grant to conduct a high-school accredited 
course in physics. They drafted the emi- 
nent Dr. Harvey Elliott White of the Uni- 
versity of California, of whom you may re- 
call reading in the February 25 issue of 
Life magazine, which dealt with teaching by 
television. In talking with Dr. White a few 
months ago, I was tremendously impressed 
by his enthusiasm as he described the 
things he could do through television that 
he could not do in person. I witnessed sev- 
eral of his broadcasts, brought into the 
schools by closed-circuit television and 
filmed at the same time for future use on 
other television stations throughout the 
country—bringing the top man in his field 
to obscure and struggling secondary schools 
throughout the Nation through the magic 
of television. 

Mathematics is essential to the study of 
science and ‘engineering, but higher math 
can seem a forbidding subject at the junior 
high-school level, when the student must 
plan how deeply he wants to get into math. 
The Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. has 
completed filming and will soon begin broad- 
casting a series of nine television programs, 
using Bill Baird and his delightful mario- 
nettes, Snarky Parker and the rest, to de-, 
scribe in understandable and entertaining 
terms the background and the present appli- 
cation of each of the various forms of math- 
ematics. One of the Nation’s most eminent 
mathematicians, Dr. Howard Fehr of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, served as 
consultant for the series, which is designed 
not to teach mathematics, recognizing that 
this is a job for the teacher, but to create 
an atmosphere of fun and utility about the 
subject, perhaps to make it a little more 
comprehensible in its broader aspects, above 
all to interest young people in studying 4 
higher math. Such a course is never de- 
signed as a substitute for the teacher, but 
is intended to be an inducement and aid 
as a teaching tool. 

We all know how real and how close tele- 
vision has made the political campaigns to 
the people these past 10 years. When Gen- 
eral Eisenhower accepted his first Republi- 
can nomination here in @hicago and 
Mamie stood beside him with her silent 
but eloquent wave, and when Adlai Steven- 
son, in the small hours of the night, ac- 
cepted his first defeat with the poignant 
quotation from Lincoln, “It hurts too much 
to laugh and I'm too old to cry,” every 
citizen in the United States with a tele- 
vision set could truthfully say, “I was 
there.” We have become an enlightened 
electorate, better informed and better edu- 
cated—and we are informed through what 
we have seen and heard ourselves, not 
through what someone else has told us. 

It is generally agreed by all who defend 
our system of free mass communications 
that an informed people is a wise people; 
that when people are fully informed, they 
make the right decisions; that so long as 
there is a free flow of information, men will 
be free. 

We, therefore, have one duty above all 
others as we face the future, and that is the 
preservation of those rights and freedoms 
which we have come to accept as common- 
place. We have paid a great price in blood 
and treasure for these freedoms, and must 
never relax our vigilance in keeping them 
alive. 

In Iron Curtain countries, Godless and 
tyrannical dictators have converted com- 
munications into a tool of propaganda ‘and 
instead of teaching mathematics or physics, 
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they teach reaction, intolerance, cruelty, ang 










despotism. Not only radio and television tain 
but the press, motion pictures and theates must 
have become instruments of blind dies other 
and complete destruction of religion, —_ pave 
We consider meetings such as this today here | 
as accepted procedure, but for millions g toes | 
people behind the Iron Curtain, such q with 
meeting would mean banishment, or prison with 
or death. ot been 
We Americans may well be both prong pistol 
and grateful that in our own country th that 1 
wonders of modern communications hay contr: 
become instruments of our freedom lation 
thought, freedom of religion, and repyhj. "and 2 
can government. We accept our priceles harm 
herita_e of freedom of the press and free. good 
dom of the air as a matter of course, throu 
With this gift of freedom comes the eq. The 
responding responsibility. Have our broad. Mae °° 
casters really used their stations to perfom me» UP’ 
the maximum good? ie ee 
When we at the Commission grant a eon. yer 
struction permit for a station to one ofa a juy 
number of competitors, we do so becuse MB jome 
we believe one of them to be the best quali. his 
fied to provide balanced programing—no; moth 
only -proper percentage of broadcast time ill-go 
but a proper application of the creative ation: 
skills of showmanship to extract the opti- conte 
mum value from time devoted to religious comp 
programing, discussion programs, agricul. times 
tural programs, news, sports, talks on thous 
ernment and civic affairs. I believe that ay Aw 
undue emphasis on entertainment at the 9 living 
expense of service wastes the potential of dustr 
the medium, that a broadcaster owes it to in a 
his audience to run his station as an editor the p 
runs his newspaper. Broadcusting should visior 
be as individualistic as running a goo code 
newspaper or writing a good book. sociat 
The Commission uses several criteria in caste: 
selecting between applicants. We find more 
legally, technically, and financially qualified proxi 
to build and operate the station. Leal and 1 
ownership is important, too, since it is ap oe 
parent that residents of a community ar amg 
in the best position to know its needs and ‘ 
problems. Participation in civic affairs is mig 
important, since such activities strongly in- Th 
dicate a prospective licensee’s awareness of of th 


his obligation to his fellow man. Integr b 
tion of ownership and management is a- 


other consideration, since it is human ma a 
ture for a man to work harder for a station static 
ef which he owns even a small part. But tiona 
our consideration of the qualifications of work 
station’s ownership is futile unless the Wt 
ents and potentials we judge are energeti- tom 
cally put to work in the day-to-day pi the | 
graming of the facilities granted. mind 
I am reminded of the doctor who sil progr 
gravely, “I don’t like the look of jour versi: 
husband.” Ra seek 
form 


“Neither do I,” the wife replied, “but 
kind to the children.” Ae 

I don’t like the look either of some of the 
things I hear on radio and see on 10 
I do believe that there are ill-conceived 
programs being put on the air, and in ow 
daily work you and I can do much #@ 
courage this and thus improve the 
ourselves and those who follow. How # 
this I will tell you shortly. a 


Yet, on the other hand, let us ¢ 
the fact that the entire product of 
skills of the Hollywood movie ind 
whole year wouldn’t supply the demang' 
the television industry for a single We 
From this, we can derive two concise 
For one, for better or worse, some | 
oldtime movies will stay on our % 
screens for quite a while. ‘A seco 
clusion is that television does a t 
culean. task in } 50 
amount of time it must program each 
If occasionally a presentation falls shor 
the mark, the wonder is not that ever) 
in a while one misses, but that so ™ 
if only in the outer rings of the t 
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on, being a medium of home enter- 
— and information for the family, 
ust exercise more care than perhaps any 
er medium. We know that if we are to 
ms heroes we must also have villians, but 
here we run the risk of treading on sensitive 
toes if we identify the villain too definitely 
with any given race or occupation, or even 
with a manner of dress. The Indian has 
been biting the dust before the well-aimed 
istol of the stalwart cowboy for so long 
that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. By and large, the Indian popu- 
lation has accepted this in stoical silence, 
‘and all of this dust-biting has eaused little 
harm and has probably done considerable 
to the generations which have lived 
through such entertainment, 

The mark and the acceptance of the classic 
concept is upon the Indian stereotype, as it 
is upon so much that has come down to us 
from less sensitive times. Some critics tell 
me that Robin Hood was something of a 
Communist, that Jack the Giant Killer was 
a juvenile delinquent who ran away from 
home, stole a fortune from a neighbor, killed 
nis neighbor with the assistance of his 
mother, and lived happily ever after on his 
ill-gotten gains. Acceptable as these situ- 
ations and characters are in their classic 
contexts, they might well provoke bitter 
complaint if translated into other dress and 
times, and the story elements disguised 
though the moralities remain unchanged. - 

Aware of its obligations as a visitor in the 
living rooms of America, the television in- 
dustry has adopted a code of good practice, 
in a real effort to improve its service to all 
the public. You have all seen on your tele- 
vision screens the phrase, “Subscriber to the 
code of good practice of the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters.” This code is now supported by 
more than 300 television stations, and ap- 
proximately 17,000 hours of programing 
and advertising were monitored by the staff 
of the code review board on 104 stations and 
3 networks during 1956. It is estimated that 
the industry spends upwards of $1,500,000 
a year to monitor entertainment material 
and advertising in advance of use. 

The code subscribers try to eliminate much 
of the objectionable material from television, 
but audience rejection is by far the most 
elective method. If you don’t like a pro- 
gram, you have only to switch to another 
station; if there is something ly objec- 
tionable, write to the sponsor, to the net- 
work, the station or all three. 

While we praise broadcasters for adhering 
to moral codes, it is also appropriate to accent 
the positive. Broadcasters should be re- 
minded that they are not to avoid intelligent 
Programing of social problems and contro- 
versial matters but, on the contrary, should 
seek out such programs to educate and in- 
form the listening and viewing public. 

rs should not confine themselves 
to copying successful formulas of others, for 
the result is material that, while innocuous, 
offends the intelligence if not the taste of 
the viewing public. Good programing re- 
quires enterprise, co . and creativity— 
all east in the mold of good taste. 

A cooperative arrangement was arrived at 


-early this year by which the Federal Trade 


nm will advise the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of questionable ad- 
vertising broadcast over radio and television 
stations. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission then acts as a sort of conduit in 
tea’ along this information to the sta- 
a involved so that they may be informed 
he possibly take action consistent with their 


by sta- 
raises a question as to whether 
they are operating in the public interest. 
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Most of you have seen the picture postcard 
put out some time ago by Boys Town in 
Nebraska. It showed two ragged youngsters, 
the older carrying the younger on his shoul- 
ders. The caption read, “He ain't heavy— 
he’s my brother.’ 

Similarly, the burden of improving the 
broadcast media is a light one, for if tele- 
vision is not literally a member of the family, 
it is a trusted and dear friend accorded a 
place of honor as a visitor in the living room. 
The burden is further lightened by being 
shared by many hands: The broadcasters 
themselves, seeking ever to improve their 
product, and keenly aware of the moral and 
ethical standards set by their own code of 
good practice; the viewing public, making its 
opinions known through intelligent, con- 
structive criticism; the Commission, through 
its careful consideration of the qualifications 
of applicants for licenses. Working together, 
we can accomplish much; working separately 
and at cross purposes, our efforts are futile. 

We will be thinking in the right direction 
if we carry this one thought home with us— 
our individual responsibility to God. If we 
think properly, our acts will reflect that 
thinking. I should like to have my brief 
message remembered somewhat in the light 
of a spiritual responsibility to help our 
neighbor without hope of reward. This 
would result in the-pure unselfishness of 
doing a better job, an inspired job, and in 
the realization that helping others brings 
its own reward in the warm feeling that 
accompanies good works, 





He Walked With God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Thursday January 16, 1958, one of the 
greatest ministers the people of Texas 
have ever known died. But it was no 
time for mourning and doleful music, 
because this great man—Dr. Pierre Ber- 
nard Hill—would not allow it. The rea- 
son was simple: Dr. Hill had lived a 
good life, and he was looking forward 
to his reward. Just a few days before 
his death he told friends: 

I don’t see why anybody wants to feel sad 
about my going to heaven. 


Certainly, no one can feel sad at Dr. 
Hill’s going to Heaven. But his leaving 
left a great gulf in hearts of many thou- 
sands of Texans who for many years had 
been members of his inspiring radio 
Church of the Hills, a gulf which will 
be impossible to completely bridge. His 
friendships existed in all walks of life, 
from the Texas Rangers of which he was 
chaplain, to the inmates of a Virginia 
State prison, where he felt his call to 
the ministry many years ago. He min- 
istered to the very rich and the very 
poor, and loved them both. 

The San Antonio Express of Friday, 
January 17, 1958, published an editorial 
appropriately eulogizing this great man. 
For the and inspiration of 
those who never had the privilege of 
knowing Dr. Hill personally, Mr: Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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text of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Prerre BERNARD HILL:A LONG WALK WITH Gop 


When. Pierre Bernard Hill met death 
Thursday, he was ready for the meeting. 

“I don’t see why anybody wants to be sad 
about my going to heaven,” Dr. Hill drawled 
just a few days before his death. 

Dr. Hill, for 19 years pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church and for 35 years pastor of 
the radio Church of the Hills, had gathered 
his family around him on Sunday follow- 
ing last Christmas Day. There he made 
some special gifts to his children and grand- 
children. He outlined plans for his funeral 
(he admonished his family against having 
any “doleful music’’); he named his pall- 
bearers (all Texas Rangers) and even wrote 
his obituary for his newspaper friends. 

He knew his time was at hand. He also 
knew that the Lord had used him well and, 
while there were still some things he planned 
to do, he had carried out an ambitious pro- 
gram for God during his 81 years and he was 
eminently entitled to lay his burden down. 

Dr. Hill was personally known and loved 
by literally thousands of Texans. He was 
known, through his radio church services, 
to perhaps millions. 

Through a biography by Green Peyton 
(of San Antonio), Dr. Hill was introduced to 
all America and in most foreign countries. 


Certainly, his influence was truly intere- 
national. 
He grew up in Richmond, Va. He aspired 


to be an electrical engineer and actually 
started work in that pursuit but during a 
visit to the Virginia state prison, with a 
Sunday school teacher there, he fclt the call 
to the ministry. 

He worked among the Virginia moun- 
taineers and coal miners and among the city 
folk in Tennessee but foreign fields were 
calling. It was Korea by 1912 for evangelistic 
work. 

“Ged richly blessed their work in Korea,” 
Dr. Hill wrote in his obituary. Reluctantly, 
the Hills (now with three children) came 
back to Virginia. “Because there was no 
dentist in the mission at that time, their 
health was impaired and they were forced 
to return to America.” 

Dr. Hill turned to farming to help restore 
his health. His health was sufficiently re- 
stored that he was able to come to San 
Antonio in 1921, build a great church, or- 
ganize the Southern Presbyterian Council 
(which organized 5 churches in 3 years) and 
start his radio church that has continued 
virtually uninterrupted. 

He became a Texas Ranger because they 
wanted him for a chaplain and there was 
no provision in law for one. A Ranger com- 
mission (given him by Gov. Dan Moody) 
solved the problem and the preacher actually 
rode with the Rangers (a south Texas man- 
hunt, the Borger oilfield riot and the Sher- 
man lynch riot). 

Many honors have come his way and many 
experiences have been his. And all the way, 
he walked with God. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 







































































Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received message from President recommending labor -law 


revisions. 









Thursday, January 23, 195 





House passed bills increasing debt limit and providing Defense sanenrenes 


funds. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 690-790 


Bills Introduced: 64 bills and 8 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3061-3124; S. J. Res. 140-145; 
S. Con. Res. 58; and S. Res. 244-248. 

Pages 694, 698-701, 829 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 5938, to amend Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
with respect to certain decedents who were adjudged 
incompetent before April 2, 1948 (S. Rept. 1180); 

H. R. 7762, to amend the Revenue Act of 1950 so that 
it will apply to taxable years ending in 1954 to which 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 applies (S. Rept. 
1181); 

H. R. 886s, relating to the administration. of certain 
collected taxes.(S. Rept..1182) ; 

H. R. 9035, to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the basis of stock acquired by the 
exercise of restricted stock options after the death of 
the employee (S. Rept. 1183) ; 

H. R. 8216, to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to prevent unjust enrichment by precluding re- 
funds of alcohol and tobacco taxes to persons who have 
not borne the ultimate burden of the tax, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 1184); 

S. 2920, to amend the Small Business Act to authorize 
disaster loans to small business concerns suffering eco- 
nomic loss as a result of excessive rain (S. Rept. 1185); 

Annual report of Committee on Government Opera- 
tions (S. Rept. 1186) ; 

S. Res. 207, authorizing investigation of matters per- 
taining to public and private housing, and providing 
$104,000 therefor (S. Rept. 1187)—referred to Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration; 

S. Res. 214, authorizing investigation of certain mat- 
ters under jurisdiction of the committee, and providing 
$70,000 therefor (S. Rept. 1188)—referred to Committee 
on Rules and Administration ; 

S. Res. 224, authorizing the Committee to investigate 
certain matters under its jurisdiction, and providing 
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225,000 therefor, with amendment (no written x. 
port)—referred to Committee on Rules and Admini: 
tration; and | 

S. Res. 245, authorizing Committee on Finanee ty 
make additional expenditures of $10,000 (no write, 
report)—referred to Committee on Rules and Adminis 
tration. Poge 
Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referrel 
to appropriate committees. Pages 690, 771 


President’s Message—Taft-Hartley Act Revisions 
Message from President recommending amendmentsis 
the Labor-Management Relations Act (Taft-Hartle) 
and certain additional legislation to provide greater pr. 
tection for rights of workers, public, and managemett 
and unions, was received, ordered printed in Recor 
without reading, and referred to Committee on Labr 
and Public Welfare. Poges 743-74 


Appointments to Commissions and Boards: Vit 
President appointed Senators Pastore and Ives from 
Committee on Appropriations and Senator Purtell #: 
members of Board of Visitors to the U. S. — 
Academy. 

It was announced that the chairman of Committeem 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has appointed Ser! 
ators Pastore and Purtell as members of Board of Vis 
tors to the U. S. Coast Guard Academy and of Senaton 
Lausche and Payne as members of Board of Visitors 
the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. Poge 


National Defense: Senate adopted S. Res. 212, auth 
izing Committee on Armed Services to investiga fe mut 
ters pertaining to the common defense, and provudilf, 
$190,000 therefor. Motion to reconsider this a i 


tabled. 


Junior dial: Sciite adopted S. Con. 

providing for Presidential proclamation desig 
week starting January 26, 1958, as National 
Achievement Weck. Poges 


Land and Water Resources: Senate resumed 
sideration of S. Res. 148, regarding conservat 
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Interim Report of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee—Editorial Com- 


ments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
the majority leader, Senator Lynpon B. 
Jounson, acted in the finest tradition 
of the body in which we serve in issu- 
ing its unanimous statement ii. the form 
of an interim report last week. 

The members of the subcommittee 
completely put aside any thought of 
partisan politics. They came together 
with a meaningful statement on one 
of the greatest problems before us, and 
even though the subcommittee member- 
ship includes some of the leading men 
of both parties, they spoke as Americans 
without thought of political fortunes. 

This has been well recognized by some 
of the leading newspapers of the United 
States. The Washington Daily News in 
a splendid editorial covered the point 
thoroughly today. 

There have been other splendid edito- 
rials covering this question. ‘They in- 
clude the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 22, the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 24, the Washington Star of January 
25, the Washington Post of January 25, 
the Baltimore Sun of January 25, and 
the Ohio State Journal of January 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being,no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: » 

[From the Washington Daily News of Janu- 
ary 27, 1958] 
GET ON WITH THE JoB 
White House Assistant Sherman Adams, 
ing a Republican rally recently, 
Petulantly charged that Democrats ~were 
politicking with defense. 

It’s true some minor Democratic politicians 
have tried to make political capital out of 
the Eisenhower administration’s failure to 
Put @ satellite into space ahead of Russia’s 
Sputnik, just as some small-bore Republicans 
have been caterwauling that the blame dates 
back to the Truman regime. 

An effective and heartening answer to such 
Picayunish charges is found in the unani- 
mous report of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee submitted by Chairman Lrnpon 
JOHNSON. 

The unanimity and composition of this 
Subcommittee are as fo as the sub- 
stance of this remarkable report. 

For the Democrats: Senate Party Leader 

>; Senator Syminctron, former Air 
Force Secretary; Senator KEFAUVER, the 
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party’s former vice presidential nominee, and 
that respected southern Democrat, Senator 
STENNIS. . 

For the Republicans: Senator Bripces, 
chairman of his party’s policy committee; 
Senator SALTONSTALL, chairman of the Re- 
publican conference, and Senator FLANDERS 
of rock-ribbed Vermont. 

And they speak in one voice. 

It is not a voice of petty politics, nor of 
alarm and despair, nor of wishful thinking. 
It is a voice of patriotism and challenge. 

These responsible elective officials, after 
110 days of grubbing inquiry into America’s 
defense posture, submit realistic findings 
that the Soviet Union has a threatening lead 
in many aspects of science and military 
power, 

They list the imposing accomplishments 
of our defense establishment in straighten- 
ing out missile and satellite programs since 
the sputnik crisis highlighted our military 
disarray. For what has been done, they give 
credit to the Defense Department—although 
obviously many of the steps taken have been 
at the subcommittee’s prodding. 

And last, they enumerate important things 
that yet must be done to put our defenses 
in order—in our striking airpower, in mis- 
sile and antimissile development, in building 
antisubmarine strength, in education, disci- 
pline.and unity of purpose. ..nd they vote 
their confidence that the new Defense Secre- 
tary, Neil McElroy, will do his part in meet- 
ing those challenges. 

Here is bipartisan American leadership of 
the highest order. ‘The country owes the 
subcommittee a vote of thanks. And more 
than that—a resolve to follow this lead, put 
aside shameful bickering, and get on with 
the job. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 22, 1958] 


Let’s Get TOGETHER 


(Our first objective—security and a just 
peace—is not a partisan or political matter. 
Americans must never and will never let the 
issue of security and peace become a pawn in 
anyone’s political chess game.—President 
Eisenhower at Chicago.) 

‘ The President is absolutely right. Ameri- 
cans will not tolerate having our national 
security made a political football. The crying 
need of the hour is national unity—for not 
only bipartisanship but for nonpartisan- 
ship. The job for this whole Nation and this 
whole people is to face the future and not 
wrangle over past mistakes by either party. 

LYNDON JOHNSON, the outstanding Demo- 
cratic leader, has risen to -this stature. 
“There is little question that wrong decisions 
have been made,” he has said. “There is no 
question that such errors are divided along 
partisan lines.” He went on to quote Church- 
ill: “If we open a quarrel between the past 
and the present we shall find that we have 
lost the future.” 

So far,so good. Both the Republican Presi- 
dent and the majority leader of a Democratic 
Congress agree on the need for harmony and 
working together. ; 

But we regret to add that even while the 
President was making his call for unity in 
Chicago, his chief assistant, Sherman Adams, 
was contradicting him in Minneapolis. 

He accused the opposition of politicking 
with national defense. 

He claimed to have abundant ammunition 
to meet it and then went on to mention “the 
military catastrophe of Pearl Harbor * * * 


“ee, 
‘ 


the scientific catastrophe of losing our atomic 
secrets * * * the wasteful and crippling de- 
fense planning between World War II and 
the following war they couldn’t end. * * * 
Not until 1952—the last year of the Democrat 
national administration—did our country 
start spending as little as a million dollars on 
long-range ballistics missiles.” 

This political attack by Sherman Adams 
was one of the opening guns in the Repub- 
lican National Committee’s campaign to elect 
a Republican Congress in 1958. The way to 
elect a Republican Congress in 1958 is not by 
raising questions of partisan blame and guilt 
in matters where both sides have plenty of 
errors to confess and plenty of blame to con- 
ceal. There is plenty of blood on both sides 
of the national shirt, and it does no public 
good whatever for either side to wave it. The 
President was on the right road—the high 
road. Adams was on the muddy one—the low 
road. It is also the wrong road. Our coun- 
try has got to travel too far, too fast to afford 
any needless detours on deadend streets. 
The candidates who realize this, who both 
preach and practice it and who genuinely 
help and act through nonpartisan legisla- 
tion, these are the candidates who will ce- 
serve to win. 





[From the New York Times of January 24, 
1958] 


No Trme For BLAME 


LYNDON JoHNSON, majority leader of the 
Senate, is taking both a politically astute 
and morally invulnerable position in atk- 
ing that partisanship and recrimination be 
kept out of the current examination of cur 
national defense status. 

The best possible politics in this question 
is, of course, no politics at all. It is a po‘nt 
that does not seem to have penetrated the 
mind of White House chief of staff Sherman 
Adams, who earlier this week unearthed all 
of the dead horses he could find and flogged 
them so vigorously that he did more dam- 
age to himself than to the Democratic %p- 
position. This was not the first time that 
Mr. Adams has given vent to a small-minded 
partisanship; but it was more noticeable 
this time because it contrasted so painfully 
with the wish of the President himself, ex- 
pressed that very day, to keep politics out of 
defense. . 

This doesn’t mean, and Senator JoHNSON 
clearly doesn’t intend it to mean, that either 
political party is precluded from offering in- 
telligent criticism of the defense pictvre. 
There is, in ‘fact, plenty of room for stitch 
criticism; but criticism is warranted ohly 
when it is constructive and not when if is 
merely backward-looking, recriminatory, and 
political. The President and Senator JoHN- 
SON are evidently trying to get their patty 
colleagues to stick to this principle, and we 
hope they manage to do so. 

The important thing to worry about now 
is that the United States will clearly be in 
peril within a few years if we do not take 
immediate steps to make good our known 
military (not to mention other) deficiencies. 
This is the critical period and we should not 
fail to meet the test through lethargy, com- 
placency, or lack of leadership. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

January 25, 1958] 
DEFENSE REPORT 


The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
has returned a unanimous report, and this 
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is a tribute to the skill and, one might say, 
the wisdom of Senator LYNDON JOHNSON. 

In a matter of this kind, however, a price 
has to be paid for a unanimous report. The 
price in this instance is a bland report which 
says little if anything that has not been said 
before, and which is remarkably free of sig- 
nificant new conclusions. 

This is not said to belittle the work of the 
subcommittee. It has done a great deal of 
work and it has laid a foundation from 
which important proposals may be expected 
to emerge. Senator JoHNSON listed 17 rec- 
ommendations made to the subcommittee. 
Several of these are highly controversial and 
the testimony which the ‘subcommittee re- 
ceived concerning them was conflicting and 
confusing. The majority leader says that 
these recommendations will receive careful 
consideration, and he promises that they 
will be evaluated in the light of the facts— 
carefully, thoroughly and prudently. The 
real test will come with the subcommittee’s 
report on these recommendations, and the 
most timid of timid souls would not hesitate 
to predict that this report will not be unani- 
mous. 

Even at this stage, however, Senator JoHN- 
SON has something to show for his subcom- 
mittee’s work. He cited 14 actions taken by 
the Secretary of Defense since the investiga- 
tion began. These will be helpful, and it is 


fair to say, although Senator JOHNSON Ire- 
frains from saying it, that they are a result, 
in part at least, of prodding by the subcom- 
mittee. 

One final word should be said, perhaps, on 
the partisan, aspects of this investigation. 
Senator JOHNSON has been quite successful, 
so far, in soft-pedaling narrow partisanship. 
But partisan politics lurks just beneath the 
surface, and will erupt before the investiga- 
tion is finally completed. This is unavoid- 


able, and, assuming it will not be carried to 
extreme lengths, it is not necessarily a bad 
thing. For ours, after all, is a two-party 
political system, and an election is coming up. 
It would be unrealistic to suppose that there 
will be no politicking with the fruits of this 
inquiry, and the people should not be 
encouraged to believe there will be none. 





[From the Washington Post of January 25, 
1958] 


LooxkInc AHEAD ON DEFENSE 


The only group of elected officials to sur- 
vey American defense after sputnik has come 
to conclusions very similar to those re- 
portedly contained in the Gaither report. 
The interim report of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee gains stature and im- 
pact because of two important facts: It 
looks to the future rather than the past in 
assessing the seriouness of the defense lag, 
and it represents the unanimous conclusions 
of the 4 Democrats and 3 Republicans after 
lengthy hearings. 

This quality of nonpartisanship is par- 
ticularly valuable because of the political 
temptations to assess blame for the defi- 
ciencies that are now glaring. Perhaps the 
subcommittee was aware of the criticism 
from some quarters of a lack of vigor in its 
own approach before sputnik. In any event, 
the avoidance of backbiting is a significant 
accomplishment that bespeaks a construc- 
tive attitude on the part of the members 
and the counsel. “There is no point in ar- 
guing that things might have been different 
had things been done differently in the 
past,” says the statement. “Let us seek so- 
lutions so that the future may be written by 
free-world historians.” 

It is scarcely any surprise to have the 
subcommittee’s conclusions that the United 
States lags behind the Soviet Union in the 
development of ballistic missiles and the 
conquest of space, that the Soviet Union has 
@ lead in the number of submarines which 
raises the possibility of attack with modern 
weapons or missiles, and that the Soviet 
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Union is producing scientists and techni- 
cians at a substantially greater rate than 
this country. Much of this is already ac- 
cepted fact. Perhaps more alarming are the 
subcommittee’s findings that the Soviet 
Union is rapidly closing the gap in manned 
airpower and many soon surpass this coun- 
try, and that it has a system which enables 
it to develop new weapons more rapidly than 
the United States. 

Happily, the subcommittee has a good 
word to say for the steps already taken by 
Defense Secretary McElroy. It then offers 
a list of 17 points, most of them already 
widely discussed, on which decisive action 
must be taken. Wisely, it does not attempt 
to recommend precise priorities. Many of 
the objectives—greater missile development 
emphasis, dispersal of the Strategic Air 
Command, antisubmarine defenses, military 
pay incentives, and Defense Department 
reorganization—can and should proceed 
simultaneously. 

Much to its credit, the subcommittee also 
avoids a narrow military focus. It recog- 
nizes the commensurate need for broaden- 
ing education—for the humanities as well 
as science—and it acknowledges that weap- 
ons, imperative though they are, at best can 
bring nothing but a stalemate. The equally 
important objective is to reach the hearts 
and minds of men so that everyone will 
work together in understanding. 

The country can hope that the response 
in the administration and Congress will now 
be as good as the report. 





[From the Baltimore Sun of January 25, 
1958] 


UNANIMITY, AND WHY 


The most impressive thing about the state- 
ment of the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee—well summarized in the Sun yester- 
day—was its unanimity. Three Democrats 
and two Republicans, hearing masses of 
testimony from a great array of witnesses 
over a period of 3 months, spoke with one 
voice. 

Considering the nature of this task, how 
did they do it? The clue is in the follow- 
ing two paragraphs from their statement: 

“There is no point in arguing that things 
might have been different had things been 
done differently in the past. Everybody on 
this committee is willing to concede that 
point. 

“The past is already for historians. Let 
us seek solutions so that the future may be 
written by free world historians.” 

In short, these five Senators, given their 
cue by Chairman Lynpon JoHNson, did not 
yield to the temptation to rattle skeletons. 
That they have left to others, of a different 
temperament, who have labored mightily to 
spread a smog of controversy over a situation 
about which reasonable men have no serious 
trouble coming to agreement. 

Here is an example for Congressmen gener- 
ally. Which-do they really want to do: Cor- 
rect what needs correcting or score political 
points against each other? 


[From the Ohio State Journal of January 13, 
1958] 


JOHNSON’s “STATE OF THE UNION”—SENATE 
LEADER PoINTS Up Positive Sime or Pic- 
TURE 


Senator Lynpon B. JoHNson of Texas, the 
Democratic leader in the United States Sen- 
ate, deserves commendation for his state- 
ment at this stage of our national affairs 
to the effect that the Senate investigation 
of the Nation’s missile-space program is 
showing many strengths as well as weak- 
nesses, 


Speaking as chairman of the Preparedness 
Committee of the Senate Mr. Jounson told 
Capitol Hill reporters: 

“In emphasizing our shortcomings and de- 
ficiencies, it is well to bear in mind that we 


have done some things our folks don't 
about. We have many strengths that should 
and will be emphasized, too.” 

He declined to elaborate, but presumably 
he was referring to still-secret weapons, both 
in our possession and in the planning, 

Anyone who may have rushed to the con. 
clusion, in these weeks following Soviet Rys. 
sia’s launching of two earth satellites, that 
the United States has not been giving atten. 
tion to the importance of the conquest of 
space should be disabused of that 
tion by a terse statement by Senator Joun. 
SONn’s committee, after hearing the testi. 
mony of top Air Force missile men behing 
closed doors. 

The committee, having beer told that wars 
may be fought in outer space within a fore. 
seeable time, released a terse statement re. 
vealing officially that the Air Force has had 
a space program for more than a decade. 

Senator JOHNSON’s statement on the posi. 
tive side of the Nation’s most pressing prob. 
lem, followed by one day a ringing states. 
manlike statement made by him to the cay- 
cus of Democratic Senators—the ma 
which has control of the Senate in a bipar. 
tisan government, the executive department 
being under a Republican President. 

While critical, by implication, of some of 
the decisions made in the past with respect 
to missile research and development and 
progress in the drive for control of outer 
space, Senator JOHNSON placed emphasis on 
the task ahead. 

His analysis deserves not only the com- 
mendation but the continuing attention of 
everyone whose duties and responsibilities 
are in any degree related to meeting the 
challenge posed by Soviet Russia’s recent 
advances. Here is part of what he said: ~ 

“What this Congress does will, at best, be 
only a small beginning on what must ulti- 
mately be done—and will be done in the 
decades and perhaps even centuries ahead. 

“But small as our effort may be in the 
long view of history, we can see that lack 
of sufficient effort on our part would be com- 
pounded throughout the ages ahead into 4 
failure of tragic proportions. 

“We cannot, in the months of this session, 
assure the Nation’s superiority; the era we 
have entered is too young, its ultimate di- 
mensions too far beyond our vision, for us 
to anticipate so fruitful a result from our 
labors. 

“We can, however, by hesitation, by dis- 
sension, by narrow partisanship do much to 
build an insurmountable barrier about our 
selves and perpetuate our relative inferiority. 

“Responsible men have ng choice. 

“We must work as though no other Con- 
gress would ever have an opportunity to meet 
this challenge, for, in fact, none will have an 
opportunity comparable.” 

- This statement has been labeled Senator 
JOHNSON’s Own “state of the Union” mes- 
sage on Congress and the American people. 
It is a responsible statement, spoken over 
the ‘heads of a partisan caucus, asking for 
the exercise of responsibility by all in Con- 
gress and in the executive branch of the 
Government and by all Americans in their 
roles as individuals and cooperating citizens. 
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Monday, January 27,1958 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on January 20 to the 
annual convention of the American Road 


Builders’ Association. ‘ 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Appress OF SENATOR CHAVEZ, CHAIRMAN, SEN- 
ave PusLIc WorKS COMMITTEE, AT 56TH 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., Monpay, 
January 20, 1958, ar 10 A. M. 


I am very happy to have the opportunity 
to speak to you folks during your 56th annual 
convention. I want to repeat what I have 
told you before. I want to congratulate you 
on your long record of accomplishment in 
improving services and facilities which mean 
so much to our Nation’s economy and 
strength. Your association represents many 
fields of industry which contribute not only 
to the roadbuilding program but also to the 
production of modern facilities and equip- 
ment for the construction of many of our 
public-works projects. These projects in- 
volve navigation improvements on our rivers 
and harbors, flood-control reclamation de- 
velopments, the construction of public build- 
ings, and water- and sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities. The continued expansion of all of 
these projects is essential to our way of life. 

I am extremely proud to be chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee which 
handles the authorization for a great many 
of our public-works projects. I am also 
proud to be a member ef the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and in my position 
as chairman of the Defense Subcommittee 
Iam concerned with a great many endeavors 
which are designed to improve our defense 
system. 

The Federal-Aid Highway System is an im- 
portant part of our defense system. In other 
words, whenever we improve our economic 
strength by improved transportation facili- 
ties, we in turn automatically improve our 
defense position. The secondary highway 
system provides the feeder lines for goods 
and products which find their way onto the 
Primary and Interstate Highway System. 
These products then are delivered to all 
parts of our Nation. In addition, the Inter- 
state System will provide means of moving 
men, defense equipment, and commodities 
Tequired in this complex economy of ours. 

I am pleased to learn that the highway- 
construction program has began to roll. I, 
along with a number of my colleagues, nat- 
urally feel that greater progress should be 
made. This feeling, I am sure, applies just 
as much to the States in which the roads 
are to be built as it does to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, which has the responsiiblity 
for administering the highway. program. 

Tam very much interested in the secondary 
highway system. It is my hope that this 
Program can be accelerated and that the 
network of secondary and county roads can 
be properly integrated and tied into the 
Primary and Interstate System. 

Tn an effort to accomplish my purpose in 
assuring integration of the systems, I intro- 
duced Senate bill 1146 which would provide 
for a National Advisory Committee of County 
Officials to facilitate coordination of high- 
Way systems. It is my understanding that 
the Administrator of the Bureau of Public 
Roads has taken some steps in this direction 
through authority which he now has. I 
Would like to see this program implemented 
80 that there can truly be coordination 
among county, State, and Federal organiza- 
tions in the planning and construction of 
Our system of roads. 

As you probably know, this is the year 
when the Roads Subcommittee of the Senate 
Public Works Committee is going to be ex- 
temely busy. We must consider legislation 
to authorize the extension of authorization 
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of Federal.aid to the primary and secondary 
systems and their urban extensions. We 
must also consider forest highways, forest 
roads and trails, public lands roads, Indian 
roads, and other similar segments of our road 
system. The committee must take a very 
close look at the cost estimates which have 
been submitted under the provision of sec- 
tion 108 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. 

We will also take a very careful look at the 
reimbursement study which was submitted 
under the provision of section 114 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 which was 
made to determine which highways, whether 
toll or free, completed or put under construc- 
tion between August 2, 1947, and June 30, 
1957, might be eligible to be considered for 
reimbursement. 

I am very hopeful that the vehicles size 
and weight study can be completed at an 
early date so that recommendations can be 
made to the Congress with respect to maxi- 
mum vehicle dimensions and weight. 

The highway safety study is an extremely 
important study which is being made to 
determine what action can be taken by the 
Federal Government to increase highway 
safety. This study is not due until March 1, 
1959. It is my hope that all the talent avail- 
able can be used in completing this study 
and making recommendations for ways and 
means of at least reducing the horrible toll 
of lives on our highway system. 

You folks can well see that our committee 
does not cease to be interested in legislation 
upon its enactment into law. We feel it is 
our responsibility to be continuously watch- 
ful of the execution of any authorized proj- 
ects resulting from legislation handled by 
our committee. “The Public Works Commit- 
tee will be on the alert not only in protecting 
the Nation’s taxpayer from being gouged by 
dishonest right-of-way speculators but also 
will do everything possible to maintain a 
reasonable rate ,of progress on completing 
the Interstate System. As you people know, 
there is nothing more uneconomical than a 
program of construction which is piecemeal 
or which is constantly being stopped and 
started. 

I believe we are in a fortunate position 
insofar as the highway program is concerned 
because our foresight in establishing the 
highway trust fund gives us a basis upon 
which to determine what our annual high- 
way-construction program can be. We are 
not in so fortunate a position with respect 
to. projects involving the utilization and de- 
velopment of water resources and public 
buildings. These programs are being con- 
tinuously kicked afound and there is no 
uniformity of progress. Whenever budget 
cuts appear necessary these are the projects 
which are decelerated or cut out entirely. 


Last but not least, by any means, there 
is our inter-American highway program. I 
am informed that excellent progress is being 
made in the completion of this system. I 
am also informed that at the present time 
this highway which begins at Laredo, Tex., 
and extends 3,175 miles to Panama City, is 
passable at all times from Laredo to San 
Isidro, Costa Rica; except for a few miles 
in Guatemala near the Mexican border. I 
also understand that in addition $10 million 
is needed to complete surfacing through the 
Central American countries. 

In closing, I would like to say that I 
always enjoy appearing before this fine group 
of people and I wish you great success in 
your endeavors. I> want you to know our 
committee is always happy to receive your 
suggestions On ways and means of carry- 
ing out or accelerating the highway program 
in our country which means so much to 
our economic strength. We need missiles, 
planes, guns, tanks, all the implements of 
defense but we must not forget that in order 
to produce these implements, we must main- 
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tain and strengthen our economy through 
the construction of needed highways, water 
resources, flocd-control and navigation proj- 
ects, and other such improvements. We 
must not unbalance our economic strength 
by neglecting to make improvements which 
are basic in providing foods and services to 
our people. r 





The Real Soviet Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on the 23d 
of January 1958, the distinguished Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army, 
Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, delivered an 
address, entitled “The Real Soviet Chal- 
lenge,” before the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce at Oklahoma 
City. 

It is a very statesmanlike and en- 
lightening address, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 
as follows: 

THE REAL SovIeT CHALLENGE 


(Remarks by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, before the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 23, 1958) 

I was most gratified when Senator KERR 
asked me to address you, both for the per- 
sonal pleasure it gives me and for the op- 
portunity presented to discuss a matter of 
great importance at this particular time. I 
refer to the vital part that water resources 
development will play in enabling us to meet 
the challenge presented by Soviet Russia. 

I know of no event in our generation which 
has so shocked the American people as Rus- 
sia’s recent demonstration of scientific capa- 
bility. Grave questions have now been raised 
as to the adequacy of our military defense, 
and undoubtedly we shall concentrate an 
even greater portion of our Federal budget on 
scientific and military programs. That, to 
be sure, is a matter of primary importance 
to our security. 

However, it is my purpose today to point 
out that in applying more tax dollars to 
scientific and military programs, we must 
not, in our anxiety, neglect measures such as 
water resources development which are es- 
sential to our industrial strength and eco- 
nomic well-being. These, too, are vital to 
our defense. 

Not only does our military strength depend 
in large measure upon our economic health 
and capability, but we must meet the Soviet 
threat on the economic front as well as in 
military might. Khrushchev has boasted: 
“We declare war on the United States in 
peaceful production. * * * We will win over 
the United States.” His statement is signifi- 
cant because it emphasizes the fact that we 
could lose the conflict with Russia either by 
military or by economic failure. 

Thus we must prepare ourselves to beat 
the Russians either in a military or an eco- 
nomic war. In the economic conflict, the 
battleground will embrace such fields as 
world trade, technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, global propaganda, and a 
demonstration of which country and which 
social and economic system can best with- 
stand the strain of heavy and continuous cold 
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war. Just how deadly this conflict can be is 
indicated by the words of Lenin, the archi- 
tect of bolshevism, who said: 

“It would not matter a jot if three-fourths 
of the human race were destroyed; the im- 
portant thing is that the surviving quarter 
should be Communists.” 

I doubt that there is, as yet, full public 
comprehension of the nature and extent of 
the economic task of carrying concurrently 
the program for military defense, meeting the 
economic challenge at home and abroad, and 
the routine job of maintaining our standard 
of living. The latter task, alone, will require 
us to provide for the economic support of 60 
million more Americans during the next 18 
years. I am confident that meeting Russia’s 
challenge and supporting our growing popu- 
lation will cause us to experience the largest 
industrial expansion in history during the 
next two decades. This growth of industry 
will be paralleled by a growth in agricul- 
ture, transportation, education, and all other 
activities of an advanced civilization. The 
result will be an unprecedented demand upon 
our natural resources, including our water 
resources. This brings me to my principal 
point: the demands for water resource de- 


velopment and flood control that we may ex- 
pect in the near future are formidable and 
our present state of their development is 
wholly inadequate to meet them. 

In fact, we are already experiencing diffi- 
culties in several fieds of water resource de- 
velopment. For example, water supply is 
deficient in many areas, and the problem is 
complicated by the upward trend of water 
use, both by industry and in the per capita 
consumption by_ individuals. Also, many 


of our industrial areas and their supporting 
communities are still vulnerable to floods. 
Our vital Mississippi River and tributaries 
and Great Lakes navigation systems still need 
a great deal of modernization to eliminate 
bottlenecks that retard important transporta- 
tion and the extension of these systems up 
some tributaries. Stream pollution from in- 
creasing concentrations of industries and 
urban communities is a growing menace, 
And there are numerous other problems. 
Perhaps because this is the time of year 
when the Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress are about to consider the public-works 
programs, we are experiencing our customary 
rash of attacks from those who, for one rea- 
son or another, seek to slow down or stop 
these programs. These persons are doing 
the United States and their own welfare a 
great disservice. I am sure that if they 
would take the time to seek out the facts, 
they would realize, as have the Russians 
themselves, that water resources development 
is essential to the economy of the country. 
While the Communists no doubt cheer the 
Americans who apply the “pork barrel” epi- 
thet to United States water resources de- 
velopment, I am sure that no Russian would 
ever apply the term to any part of the huge 
Soviet river basin development program, 
which far outstrips ours in size and cost. 
Both the Soviet Government and its people 
are well aware of the vital necessity of water 
resources development, and Russia goes di- 
rectly to her people for funds with which to 
finance these programs. The money is raised 
by the sale of bonds directly to the public 
much as our own war and defense bond 
drives are carried out. Some 6 years ago Rus- 
sia launched her seventh bond drive since 
World War II to raise another $7 billion for 
increasing her water resources development 
program. The program has grown since then. 
Russia’s river basin projects are big, bold, 
and imaginative. For example, comprehen- 
sive development on the Volga River, about 
the size of our Mississippi, has already pro- 
vided them a 3,000-mile integrated, main 
stem waterway serving European Russia from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean, and 
from the foothills of the Urals to the Baltic. 
Construction is well advanced and vessels of 
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11.5-foot draft now regularly travel the 1,000 
miles from the Black Sea all the way to 
Moscow. Thus Moscow is now in effect a 
seaport. An interconnection with the Cas- 
pian enables these vessels to reach far into 
the heart of southwestern Asia. While the 
use of river transportation is a relatively 
new factor in their economy, they have al- 
ready built it up to about two-thirds of 
the 110-billion ton-miles of commerce car- 
ried on the inland waterways of the United 
States, exclusive of the Great Lakes, in-1955. 

Impressive hydroelectric plants are being 
built at the Rusian dams. The largest on 
the Volga, at Stalingrad, scheduled for op- 
eration next year, will have 2.3 million kilo- 
watts capacity, about 18 percent greater than 
that of Grand Coulee, the largest hydro 
plant in the United States. 

Project development is underway or 
planned in river basins other than the Volga, 
including three mammoth hydroelectric 
plants in Siberia with capacities greater than 
3 million kilowatts each. Their largest pro- 
posed single project equals the capacity of 
all the hydroelectric powerplants on all the 
dams ever constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers—and we are the largest producers 
of hydro power in-the United States. 

Communist China, too, recognizes the need 
for water-resources development, although 
their methods often are crude. One irriga- 
tional canal, wider at the bottom than the 
length of a football field plus the end zones, 
106 miles long, was constructed entirely by 
hand in 80 days. Over 90 million cubic yards 
of earth was excavated by 1,300,000 work- 
men—or probably I should more correctly 
say workwomen. The amount of excavation 
involved in the canals of the proposed cent- 
ral Oklahoma project, of which I shall speak 
later, is about the same amount, and that 
involved in the Oklahoma City floodway was 
one-sixth as great. 

Our own water resources development pro- 
grams must include an aspect of defense 
which the Russians learned the hard way 
in World War Il—the value of geographical 
dispersioh of industries to lessen their vul- 
nerability to attack. Though the threat that 
drove Russia to dispersion was the bomber 
airplane, the lesson is even more significant 
in the missile and nuclear age. 

With its wealth of raw materials and its 
remoteness from great industrial concentra- 
tions, the Arkansas River Basin lacks only 
the developed water supply and navigation 
connection with the Mississippi to provide 
an ideal area for industrial dispersion. The 
corps, as you know, already has made a 
modest start on the great Arkansas River 
comprehensive development project, when 
complete, should open this valley to in- 
dustrial expansion similar to the tremendous 
growth in the Ohio Valley foilowing the can- 
alization of that river. Without its adequate 
water supply and its water transportation, 
the Ohio Valley certainly would never have 
earned its place as “the Ruhr of America” 
and “Atom Valley.” 

Central Oklahoma has many of the re- 
sources and other advantages that makes it 
potentially attractive for industrial disper- 
sion, provided you, too, can obtain the heces- 
sary water supply and barge connection with 
the Arkansas project. Many of the in- 
dustries which offer the best growth poten- 
tial in your area are large users of water, 
such as oil and gas, petro-chemicals and 
food processing. Studies indicate that your 
normal potential growth over the next 40 
years or so would require about four times 
the amount of water you are now using. 

So, in an effort to overcome these handi- 
caps, you are now considering, with the help 
of. the Corps of Engineers, the prospects of 
obtaining a supply of water as well as a 
navigable channel to the Missis- 
sippi system. This is your Project HOW— 
harnessing Oklahoma's water, which en- 
visages construction of canals to the main 
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stem of the Arkansas, 160 miles away, ang 
to the tributaries of the Red, some 200 
away. A connection by canal with the Ar. 
kansas would provide you with both Water 
supply and barge service to the M 

River system. A connection with the north- 
ern tributaries of the Red would give yoy g 
much better source of water than the Ap. 
kansas but would not provide barge trans. 
portation. 

Your engineers have estimated that one 
billion gallons of water per day will be re. 
quired by 1975 for domestic uses, ind 
and irrigation in central and southeastern 
Oklahoma. Fortunately, the streams of 
southeastern Oklahoma are capable of fyr. 
nishing at least five times this amount of 
clear, sparkling water. Therefore, in re. 
sponse to a congressional directive initiateg 
by Senator Kerr, the Corps of Engineers js 
studying the engineering and economic feas. 
ibility of this exciting project. 

Our first task, inaugurated a few months 
ago, is the conduct of a preliminary study 
to determine what are the prospects of de. 
veloping an economically feasible plan, as a 
justification for proceeding or not proceed. 
ing with a costly full-scale-project in. 
vestigation. 

The study is being made by the Tulsa 
district of the corps, under the direction of 
Col. John D. Bristor, the district engineer, 
I am pleased to say that the amount in the 
budget for next fiscal year probably is suf. 
ficient to permit the completion of this 
preliminary examination in 1959. 

In order to win the recommendation of the 
Corps of Engineers, a project must meet 
rigorous tests required either by law, by 
policy, or by responsibility for accounting 
for the wise investment of public money, 
There are, in fact, three basic requirements: 

1. that the improvement be feasible from 
an engineering and physical standpoint. 

2. that the benefits to be derived from 
the improvement must be significantly 
greater than the costs. 

3. that the public in the affected area 
demonstrate its belief in the necessity for 
the improvement by assurances of cooper- 
ation and participation. 

It is a long-established policy that nayi- 
gation and flood control are basically re- 
sponsibilities of the United States, whereas 
the cost of providing water supply is the 
responsibility of the State or local govern 
ment. We incorporate water supply stor 
age in corps’ reservoirs when the users pay 
for the cost allocated to water supply. There 
is no reason why the same rule should not 
apply to a canal jointly used for the deliv- 
ery of water supply and for navigation 
purposes. 

It is too early to say just how these 
principles might be applied to the proposed 
central Oklahoma project, and I must, in 
all fairness, comment that the road to au- 
thorization of a project of this kind and size 
is long and rough, even when all the engi+ 
neering and economic elements are favor- 
able. Furthermore, authorization of the 
project is just the first big step. Then comes 
the sometimes even more difficult task of 
funding—both Federal and local. Further, 
we are now in an era where competition for 
Federal appropriations will become increas- 
ingly keen. Te 

However, there is one thing we know We 
must do—that is to make America aps 
so that we can survive the enemy's 
blow and rise to strike and defeat him. 
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development of an adequate supply of in- 
dustrial, domestic and irrigation water for 
central Oklahoma. Studies designed to 
solve this problem are underway, and the 
corps of Engineers is proud to participate 
in this endeavor with you, 

Finally, I want to commend your leaders 
who have conceived and obtained public 
‘support for the central Oklahoma project 
jdea. Ours is an age that requires bold 
concepts and courageous action. Oklahoma 
City certainly measures up fully in both 


respects. 





Address by Dr. Aims C. McGuinness at 
Dedication of Rehabilitation Facilities 
at Thayer Hospital, Waterville, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine.-"Mr. President, 
on September 14, 1957, Dr. Aims C. Mc- 
Guinness, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
made a notable address at the.dedication 
of rehabilitation facilities at Thayer 
Hospital in Waterville, Maine. 

Because of the importance of that ad- 
dress I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Arms C. McGurInness, M. D., 
SreciaL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL AFFaIRs * 

The development of a hospital to its full 


- potential as the guardian of the health and 


strength of the community is an occasion 
for rejoicing. I am honored to be with you 
this afternoon to share with you in the dedi- 
cation of this new wing which makes Thayer 
Hospital one of the finest in Maine and, I 
think, the first small hospital in the coun- 
try to have acquired special facilities for re- 
habilitation and chronic disease. I am grate- 
ful to your distinguished citizen, the public- 
spirited and enterprising medical director of 
Thayer Hospital, Dr. Frederick Thayer Hill, 
for inviting me to participate in this memo- 
table program. 

A year ago last June, I had the pleasure of 
attending my older daughter’s graduation 
from Colby College. I was then privileged 
to meet and to observe with admiration and 
wonder—at a rehearsal of the Colby Com- 
munity Symphony—the talented head of its 
Percussion section. So you can see there are 
— of reasons why I am glad to be here 

y. 

It is in the best tradition of the heritage 
of Maine that Thayer Hospital, under the 
guidance of Dr. Hill and Miss Pearl R. 
Fisher, has vaken the lead in the develop- 
ment of diagnostic and rehabilitation serv- 
lees and facilities for the care of the 
chronically ill. The history of Maine is 
full of evidence of the native wisdom of your 
People, their desire to act wisely according 
to sound knowledge proved by the experi- 
ence of generations, and their faith in strong 

institutions. Alumni of the college on 


TS 
*Delivered at dedication of new chronic 


and rehabilitation facilities of Thayer 
al Waterville, Maine, September 14, 
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Mayflower Hill have carried this wisdom to 
many distant points. Thayer Hospital and 
Colby College—both are tangible signs of the 
progressiveness and the creative attitude for 
which your State is admired. The fact that 
college and hospital are so closely associated 
wherever their fields of interest touch dem- 
onstrates clearly your deep concern for the 
well-being of your citizens. 

In the last several munths, especially, I 
have been thinking a good deal about the 
significance of hospitals like Thayer in our 
American life. Their importance is tre- 
mendous. The expansion and perfection of 
this building to provide more complete care 
has been a far greater undertaking than a 
mere putting together of bricks and mortar 
and steel. It.has been more than a matter of 
assembling under one roof many new tech- 
nical achievements of the medical world. 
Thayer Hospital embodies a concept which 
symbolizes the best in American ideals of 
providing for people who. need medical care, 
and the best in our traditions of community 
service. The spirit of Thayer extends beyond 
the boundaries of Waterville and Kennebec 
County and will influence the lives of 
thousands now living, and many more in 
generations to come. 

Actually, after walking through the hos- 
pital this morning with Dr. Hill, I am not 
surprised that all this has happened here. 
Never have I seen so well exemplified in a 
hospital the size of Thayer balanced atten- 
tion to the triad of principles which form 
the foundation on which hospitals must be 
run: care of the patient, teaching (includ- 
ing health education of the community), 
and research—or constant seeking for and 
application of newer knowledge. 

The philosophy of Thayer Hospital, with 
its emphasis on larger community service, 
is indeed the philosophy of our times. Our 
present thinking has come out of the experi- 
ence of the past 15 years of war and peace, 
industrial expansion and economic progress, 
and medical, scientific, and social advances. 
Our vision has sharpened. We know that 
modern health services can be and must be 
brought within the reach of every person. 
We now know that there are three phases 
of medical care. The first is prevention, the 
second is management of the active disease, 
and the third phase is rehabilitation. As 
Dr. Howard Rusk has so aptly put it, “We 
are concerned with programs for treating se- 
verely disabled persons so that they may lead 
the best lives they can, taking into account, 
first, the abilities they still have, and sec- 
ond, their limitations or disabilities.” Fur- 
ther, there often is much that can be done 
in a good rehabilitation program to reduce 
these limitations and disabilities toward the 
minimum. 

In the early days of this country people 
thought of a hospital as a place for sick poor 
people who had no other refuge. With the 
remarkable advances in hospital and med- 
ical care made in the past half century, and 
in the last 15 years in particular, people 
have come to think of a hospital as a source 
of health and strength and no longer as a 
last resort. © 

But the growth and development of hos- 
pital services across the Nation were not uni- 
form. There always were large numbers of 
people beyond the reach of hospital care. 
About 30 years ago a critical shortage of hos- 
pital beds became apparent. Some 1,200 
counties—with more than J5 million peo- 
ple—were without hospitals of any kind. 

Then came the depression. More than 700 
hospitals were forced to close their doors, 
while new construction remained almost at 
a standstill until the onset of World War 
II. Emergency construction then provided 
limited facilities in war production areas but 
made scarcely a dent in the long-accumu- 
lated need for more and better hospitals. 


The public began to demand action. Peo- 
ple asked how they could help—and obtain 
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help—to build hospitals in or near their 
own communities. 

Congress responded in 1946 by passing the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, bet- 
ter known as the Hill-Burton Act. Federal 
grants were made available for part of the 
expense of building public and nonprofit hos- 
pitals. The act was endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association and the American 
Medical Association and by labor organiza- 
tions, farmers’ groups, and many others. 

Thus, the way was opened for States to 
survey their own needs, develop compre- 
hensive plans to furnish hospital service to 
all groups within their population, and to 
set up construction priorities based on rela- 
tive needs, with particular attention to rural 
areas. 

In hundreds of communities that never 
had hospitals before new ones were erected. 
Old hospitals were improved and enlarged; 
some were replaced completely. Public 
health centers were constructed. The num- 
ber of acceptable hospital beds began to 
increase, although not rapidly enough to 
compensate for gains in population and the 
obsolescence of facilities that already had 
been in use for 50 to 75 years. 

Those years of renewed activity in hos- 
pital construction also were years of astonish- 
ing advances in medicine. All kinds of new 
drugs and diagnostic and therapeutic tech- 
niques were perfected. The concept of re- 
habilitation became a reality, and we began 
to realize the benefits patients can gain by 
being helped gradually to do more for them- 
selves as they are able. 

With the development of many new and in- 
creasingly effective methods of combating 
disease has come a lengthening of life ex- 
pectancy. When people live longer, unfor- 
tunately, there is an increase in the chronic 
and degenerative diseases. There now are 
more than 14 million persons in the United 
States who are 65 years of age or older, and 
it is estimated that by 1965 this group will 
number 25 million. More than 5.5 million 
people are affilicted with chronic disease. 


By 1954, 70 percent of the national need 
for béds in general hospitals had been met, 
but only 12 percent of the need for beds for 
patients with chronic diseases. The major 
emphasis of the hospital survey and con- 
struction program had been in providing fa- 
cilities for the acutely ill, and Thayer was 
thus aided in the construction of the present 
main hospital building first occupied 6 years 
ago. There had been little emphasis on the 
health services needed by ambulatory 
patients, those who were chronically ill or 
impaired, and on preventive medicine serv- 
ices in general. 

To help meet this problem, general hos- 
pitals must broaden their services. A greater 
degree of coordination of services also is nec- 
essary. There has been a growing conviction 
among health leaders that the general hos- 
pital must make its resources, staff, physical 
plant, and scientific equipment available to 
the entire surrounding community. The 
services offered should meet the needs of 
ambulatory patients, as well as those con- 
fined to bed, who might require either 
diagnosis or actual treatment. In other 
words, the term hospital care must include 
not only bed care but diagnostic service and 
service to ambulatory patients as well. Well- 
ness must be emphasized as well as illness. 

By emphasizing preventive medicine, re- 
habilitation, and the care of the ambulatory 
patient, the demands for general hospital 
beds could be reduced and the cost to the 
patient could be lowered. Many patients 
who have been occupying beds in general 
hospitals might be cared for in chronic 
disease hospitals, or in nursing homes where 
the cost of long-term care would be less. 
Expansion of outpatient departments and 
construction of diagnostic centers, or diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, also would 
serve these purposes. 
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It was because of these considerations that 
President Eisenhower in his special health 
message to the Congress on January 18, 1954, 
recommended broadening and expanding the 
hospital survey and construction program to 
emphasize the need for the care of the long- 
term patient. In addition, it was recom- 
mended that this program provide additional 
facilities for rehabilitation, in accordance 
with the President’s goal of rehabilitating 
200,000 disabled persons a year by 1960. 

It is interesting to note what progress is 
being made toward that goal. Our Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation reports that about 
72,000 handicapped people, a new record, 
were restored to useful employment last year. 
And your own Maine rehabilitation agencies 
are making their contribution toward pro- 
viding help for all the disabled who need: it. 

In July 1954, Congress amended the Hill- 
Burton Act along with lines recommended 
by the President. The amendments broad- 
ened the base of the original act by au- 
thorizing grants to the States for surveying 
the need, and for developing State construc- 
tion programs for four classes of projects: 
Hospitals for the chronically ill and im- 
paired, nursing homes, diagnostic centers or 
diagnostic and treatment centers, and re- 
habilitation facilities. 

The progress made during the past 3 years 
under the expanded program has been grati- 
fying. Sixty-two rehabilitation facilities, 
131 diagnostic and treatment centers, and 80 


nursing homes have been approved for con- 
struction, and there are now 114 chronic- 
disease hospital projects approved. The 
Thayer Hospital project is among the first 
in the country to be completed. 


It may be of interest that since Congress 
passed the original Hill-Burton Act in 1946, 
altogether 2,690 projects for inpatient care 
and 824 projects for outpatient care have 
been approved. The great majority are now 
completed and in use. They represent a 
total investment of nearly $2.9 billion. The 
Federal grants, made by the Public Health 
Service, have amounted to $903 million. The 
balance of almost $2 billion—or better than 
two-thirds of the funds—has been supplied 
by local and State sources, a matter in which 
we can have considerable pride. 

I am happy to say that this cooperative 
State and Federal program has proved par- 
ticularly successful in Maine. Twenty-four 
projects have been undertaken in 16 cities 
of your State. Much of what has been ac- 
complished in Maine is due to the far-sight- 
edness and enthusiasm of Dr. Hill in his 
work as Chairman of the State Hospital Ad- 
visory Council. 

Throughout the country as a whole a great 
deal has been achieved through this program. 
Of considerabie importance is the fact that 
we have for the first time a comprehensive 
_, evaluation and plan for the construction of 

medical facilities in every State in the Na- 
tion. Economical methods of designing and 
buiiding small hospitals have been developed. 
We are learning how the community hospi- 
tal’s resources can be integrated into those 
of the great metropolitan hospitals and spe- 
cialized medical centers so that the patient 
who requires an unusual kind of service can 
with relative ease reach the place where it is 
available. Physicians and nurses have been 
attracted to practice in communities where 
there are new modern hospitals, thus provid- 
ing better distribution of skilled medical per- 
sonnel, : 

Much remains to be accomplished toward 
working out more efficient methods of admin- 
istering today’s complex medical services. 
These and other problems are being studied 
through research projects recently begun by 
a number of hospitals and health agencies, 
again with the aid of grants made available 
under the Hill-Burton program. The results 
of these studies will be available to all hos- 
pitals throughout the Nation. 
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It is essential that the problem of rising 
costs of hospital and medical care be solved. 
The growth of voluntary health insurance 
and the increasing public interest in medical 
care have placed new demands on physicians 
and hospitals. More than a million patients 
were in the Nation's hospitals every day last 
year, aceerding to the recent report of the 
American Hospital Association: In all, there 
were more than 22 million hospital admis- 
sions, an increase of 5 percent over 1955. The 
report showed continuously increasing costs 
to both hospitals and patient. We must ask 
ourselves constantly if we are making the 
best use of facilities already available to us 
and if, in planning new facilities, we are de- 
signing accommodations best suited to the 
patients to be served. This has been done at 
Thayer. Also, we physicians must constantly 
ask ourselves if we are putting a patient in 
a hospital bed when he could be served as 
well or better on an ambulatory basis. 


We hope that the principles of voluntary 
insurance can be applied to the prepayment 
of medical expenses of a larger proportion of 
elderly people. The fact that about half of 
our older people now have some kind of 
health insurance is encouraging progress. 
Some employers now find they can success- 
fully provide protection to their retired em- 
ployees. It is becoming recognized that it is 
sound insurance practice to increase the 
amount of insurance premiums a little dur- 
ing a person’s working career in order to off- 
set the greater risks of illness in later years. 
More insurance companies are now offering 
individual policies guaranteed to be renew- 
able at the older ages. The role of the Fed- 
eral Government in insurance, as Secretary 
Folsom often has said, should be to encourage 
in every sound way the further growth of 
voluntary insurance. This administration 
believes that health insurance can advance 
most effectively through voluntary action, 
and has sought consistently to open up op- 
portunities for private enterprise and non- 
profit plans in this field. 


Those are some of the things that concern 
us in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as we look at the whole health 
picture of 171 million Americans. We are 
particularly interested in two other factors 
in the national health scene: the need for 
more research in the medical sciences and 
the growing scarcity of people to carry out 
this research and to apply the new knowledge 
it brings forth. 

Since World War II, medical research ex- 
penditures from all sources have increased 
more than fourfold. In view of this increas- 
ing magnitude of research, we feel a great 
deal is at stake in its progress or short- 
comings. Just last month Secretary Folson 
appointed a group of distinguished consult- 
ants to advise him on the status and future 
needs of medical research and medical edu- 
cation. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Stanhope Bayne-Jones, former dean of the 
Yale Medical School, this group will review 
not only the Department’s activities in these 
fields but the situation in medical research 
and medical education throyghout the 
country. 

The Nation’s medical schools are facing 
serious problems. They are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to meet the steadily rising 
demand for well-trained physicians and 
other health specialists. A substantial per- 
centage of our medical school buildings are 
wholly outmoded and unsuited to today’s 
educational methods. Also, there is little 
if any room for expansion of student enroll- 
ments. Most medical schools—private and 
public—are hard pressed simply to meet their 
regular operating expenses. Of ‘necessity, 
funds which could have been used for much- 
needed improvement and expansion of build- 
ings have had to be used to cover current 
operating costs. 


-Every indication points to continued 
population increases—now approximating a 
rate of 3 million a year—and to increaseg 
complexity of medical science. These situa. 
tions constitute a clear threat to future 
progress of American medicine. 

Congress has approved a grant program 
for the construction of medical research 
facilities, but it did not authorize our request 
in 1956 to assist in the construction of meq. 
ical schoo] classrooms and teaching labora- 
tories. We have proposed a 5-year program 
which would utilize a total of $225 million 
in Federal money to match funds raised by 
the institations themselves. This relatively 
small but crucial Federal contribution would 
bring medical schoo] classrooms and labora- 
tories much closer to current and projected 
needs. We are dealing in the future health 
of the American people. To fail to help meet 
the needs of medical schools would be the 
worst kind of false economy. 

In the area of rehabilitation, the picture is 
much brighter. The expanded Hill-Burton 
program will, I am. confident, hasten the 
development of additional rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the benefit of the disabled and 
handicapped of all ages. There is a definite 
movement toward providing rehabilitation 
facilities on varying scales for the treatment 
of patients who formerly were considered 
beyond rehabilitation. Hospitals like Thayer 
will be able to promote the recovery of a 
larger proportion of their chronic and dis- 
abled patients to the point where they can 
go home or can take more responsibility for 
their own care. 

I was impressed by the story of rehabilita- 
tion in a general hospital that recently ap- 
peared in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Eighty-six patients were ac- 
cepted for a pilot study in rehabilitation in 
19538. Most of them were receiving merely 
custodial care in the hospital, and their ther- 
apy had reached a static level. The main 
criterion in choosing them for the study 
was the improbability that any of them 
could go back to full employment unless 
something was done. 

At the end of 3 years of treatment, 25 
of the 86 patients had gone back to work 
full-time, 17 were still under treatment 
and showed promise of complete rehabilita- 
tion, and 19 were able to leave the hospital 
for home care or self-care. An analysis of 
40 of the cases showed that, when the proj- 
ect was started, they already had cost the 
community $483,000 in hospitalization and 
welfare payments. Most of those rehabili- 
tated now are earning from $100 to $300 
a month. Several who had been receiving 
relief payments of $600 a year are now 
earning $2,000. The report points out that 
many of these patients could have been re- 
habilitated years before, and with consid- 
erably less effort, if rehabilitation services 
had been available when they were first ad- 
mitted to the hospital—or soon after their 
injury or operation. 

This example points clearly to the need 
for better understanding of the benefits to 
be obtained from rehabilitation services, 
both by individuals and by communities. 
While members of the health professions 
have become more and more informed about 
rehabilitation methods and programs in the 
past several years, I do not think the general 
public, as yet, has much real understand- 
ing and awareness of these services. A tré- 
mendous need exists not only to educate 
more rehabilitation experts but also to edu- 
cate the public to the opportunities, and t0 
encourage patients to take advantage ot 
the services that are available. bs 

As you may already know, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is in- 
creasing its activities in behalf of the R: 
and the chronically ill. The Public 
Service, in coo ‘with State Os 
departments and other agencies and groups 
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js intensifying the application of research 
knowledge to the health programs for the 
aging. We plan to develop demonstrations 
of such ideas as home care services for el- 
derly and long-term patients, health main- 
tenance clinics and restorative services for 
older people, and methods of discovering 
disease at an early stage when chances for 
cure are the best. 

The solutions to these problems will come 
only out of the experience of all of us. 
They will come from physicians, nurses, 
therapists, medical technologists, hospital 
administrators, trustees, business, and com- 
munity leaders, and the public. Thus, the 
foresight and enterprise of the people of 
Waterville in planning and providing funds 
for these broadened services at Thayer Hos- 
pital will serve as a& splendid example to 
communities everywhere in the Nation. And 
by the same token, the exptrience of your 
fine staff in the fields of chronic disease, re- 
habilitation, medical education, and re- 
search can bé of inestimable value to hos- 
pitals and patients throughout the country. 
Therefore, extend to you my congratulations 
upon your achievement and my best wishes 
for your inevitable future success. 





Promise in Solid Fuels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, January 26, 1958, there was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post an edi- 
torial entitled “Promise in Solid Fuels.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 26, 1958] 


PROMISE IN SOLID FUELS 


By all odds the most promising news in 
the missile field is the report that progress 
on the Navy intermediate range Polaris now 
justifies the early construction of 9 rather 
than 3 submarines to mount this potent 
weapon. Polaris has many potential ad- 
vantages over its cousins in the IRBM class, 
the Thor and Jupiter, and its uncles, the 
5,000-mile Atlas and Titan. Of the five 
rockets, Polaris alone make use of a solid 
fuel. This results in a vastly less compli- 
cated missile, capable of mobile strategic 
uses and always ready for nearly instant 
firing. Deployed widely on land and sea, 
missiles like Polaris would constitute a well- 
nigh invulnerable deterrent striking force, 
whereas the cumbersome liquid fuel rockets 
must be fired from big fixed bases, highly 
Susceptible to a surprise knockout Dilow. 

Despite recent remarkable breakthroughs 
in the Polaris program, it is possible that 
such rockets fired from ships may be some- 
What less accurate than missiles launched 
from a fixed base, the location of which is 
Precisely known with relation to certain tar- 
gets. But extreme accuracy is not essential 
to deterrence, whereas a high degree of in- 


chance of penetrating any antimissile de- 


fenses which are developed. The final ap- 
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proach to targets should be faster than that 
of longer range missiles which must be de- 
celerated from fantastic continent-spanning 
speeds upon their reentry into the atmos- 
phere. And the faster takeoff speed of 
Polaris, from unknown and unpredictable 
locations, would make early detection all 
but impossible. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson has been cam- 


‘paigning for a fleet of 100 Polaris-bearing 


submarines as a minimum. The three such 
vessels for which funds now are being 
sought, even if the number were tripled as 
Officials now expect to propose, certainly 
does not sound like an adequate utilization 
of so promising a deterrent weapon. But 
not only should the sea-based deployment of 
IRBM’s be greatly expanded beyond present 
plans, the fullest possible land-based strate- 
gic applications ought to be developed. 
Whether this will turn out to be an exten- 
sion of the Army’s tactical-range Redstone 
program or a modification of the Air Force 
fixed-base Thor, Jupiter, and Atlas systems 
is not important. What is important is 
that the full capability of solid fuel strate- 
gic missiles for concealed, mobile and in- 
vulnerable deployment be exploited without 
delay. 





America Faces Stern Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, January 12, Dr. Edward Hughes 
Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., delivered a 
sermon entitled “America Faces Stern 
Realities.” 

The mesage is so timely that I want to 
call it to the attention of the Senate and 
the country. In this message Dr. Pru- 
den stresses the fact that the corner- 
stone of the American life rests on a 
strong, spiritual foundation. The great- 
ness of America comes from the loyalty 
and patriotism and righteousness of our 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
message printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA Faces STERN REALITIES 
(Sermon preached by Dr. Edward Hughes 

Pruden at the First Baptist Church, 

Washington, D. C., on January 12, 1958) 

That America is entering a new year con- 
fronted by stern realities is a truth which 
no one of us would want to deny. The 
voices lifted in warning have become a 
loud swelling chorus. These voices are not 
frenzied nor emotional but unmistakably 
urgent in their efforts to acquaint the 
American people with the serious nature 
of the situation we face. Discerning edi- 
tors, well-informed commentators and col- 
umnists, political leaders, and 
even the President himself, have outlined to 
us the dangers of this hour and the diffi- 
cult and costly steps we must take if we 
are to acquire a more favorable position in 
Walter 
Lippmann, writing in this week’s Look mag- 
azine has said that, “the country is still in 
a state of shock. The realization is coming 
to our people that the days of our unques- 
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tioned preeminence may be over and that 
we shall not recapture it easily or soon.” 
Some of the efforts to reassure our people 
have actually created new anxieties, for 
when the President tells us that one of our 
airplanes today has the firepower of all 
the combined airpower of World War II, we 
cannot relax and feel secure because we 
know that in all probability our potential 
enemy has the same thing. The thesis of 
Henry Kissenger’s book, Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy is that ultimate war— 
war using hydrogen bombs—has been ruled 
out by tacit agreement between America and 
the Soviet Union; but even if this is true, 
there is nothing to prevent the use of the 
atom bombs, and to say that all of hu- 
manity will not be wiped out by hydrogen 
bombs but only half of it by atom bombs 
is not much comfort. 

For the first time many Americans are 
now beginning to see the many-sided nature 
of the threat which the Soviet Union pre- 
sents to the free world. It is easy enough 
to see the threat of war and all of its 
unspeakably destructive possibilities, but 
now we are beginning to see the threat of 
ideological contamination—the contagion of 
dangerous doctrines and false philosophies. 
A columnist commenting last week on the 
suicide of Howard Rushmore, a former Com- 
munist who became an ardent anti-Com- 
munist, referred to Rushmore’s ultimate 
hatred for communism but his seeming in- 
ability to discover and diagnose what was 
really wrong with communism. He in- 
stinctively reacted against it but he wasn’t 
quite sure why he did so. Rushmore was 
something of a dreamer, an idealist for 
whom the rosy promises of the Soviet leaders 
had some appeal. What Rushmore evidently 
never was able to see was the fact that when 
the Communists denied God they made two 
additional false premises inevitable: viz, 
that man was now to be both overrated and 
underrated in any appraisal of his true na- 
ture. Man was overrated in that he was 
considered capable of building a human 
utopia, and underrated in that he was. de- 
prived of his God-given rights and dignity, 
and treated as an inconsequential means to 
@ political end. That always happens when 
God is denied. But in addition to the threat 
of war and the threat of ideological con- 
tagion, there are economic and political 
threats as well, all of which when put to- 
gether and-recognized as a common whole 
constitutes a major peril to our present se- 
curity and our future existence. 

While it is essential that we become fully 
aware of our physical danger, God grant 
that we may never become so obsessed with 
material defenses that we overlook the basic 
problam with which we are confronted. Be- 
hind all of man’s multiple problems is man 
himself, and he constitutes his own major 
problem. When the New Testament lists 
what are commonly referred to as the seven 
deadly sins, pride is put at the top of the 
list, and this is just another word for ar- 
rogance, or blasphemy—man’s attempt to 
play God. This was the trouble with the 
men who undertook the building of the 
Tower of Babel. God, looking down upon 
their arrogance, created a confusion which 
brought their scheme to naught. Certain 
kings of the pagan countries in the Old 
Testament period pictured themselves as 
gods, and as the ravages of time and the 
increase of age came upon them, they be- 
gan to recognize their humanity, their 
finiteness, and also their foolish pretense. 

Roman emperors in a later period also 
claimed a degree of deity, and in our own 
time we have seen the strange sight of Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan going before the 
Japanese people by radio and confessing 
that he had no claim to divinity. Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin were ultimately dis- 
graced among the very people who had idol- 
ized them, and who at one time hati as- 
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sumed that they were faultless and in- 
vincible. “Why do the heathen rage and 
people imagine a vain thing. * * * He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; He shall 
hold them in derision.” 

At the heart of the world’s tragic situa- 
tion today is the terrible spectacle of man 
challenging God’s authority. The Russian 
rulers do it by denying God, ignoring Him, 
profaning His name; but as reluctant as 
we may be to admit it, there is a streak of 
blasphemy in all of us. We, too, are arro- 
gent and proud, anid while we bow down 
and worship God in one way or another, 
we are still inclined to do as we please. 
Down in our hearts we know what God wants 
us to do, but in many instances what He 
wants us to do is inconvenient; it is some- 
what sacrificial in nature; it is unpopular; 
and therefore we do not doit. Most churches 
struggle to maintain a vital program because 
only about one-half of their members take 
their spiritual responsibilities seriously. If 
the other half genuinely believed in God, 
they couldn’t possibly be so irresponsible 
about their moral and spiritual obligations. 
“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that I say?” Our concern today then 
is not entirely over what is wrong with 
Russia but what is wrong with humanity, 
including ourselves. Dr. Roy Pearson of the 
Andover-Newton theological faculty, in an 
article in the Christian Century, tells us 
that Sputnik I provided a windowpane 
through which the Russian people could see 
more clearly the kind of people we are, and 


it also provided a mirror in which we could 
see ourselves more clearly. As dark as the 
picture is, and as perilous as the prospects 
may seem, we are not without hope, for 
our hope is not in ourselves, but in the God 
of mercy and grace whom we worship so 


feebly and whom we follow so poorly. 

Our scripture lesson this morning related 
the story of God’s deliverance of his people, 
Judah, at a time of great peril. Jehoshaphat 
was king, and there arose against Judah a 
combination of enemy neighbors who threat- 
ened their very existence. When the news 
became known in the court there was great 
anxiety and confusion. They were not pre- 
pared militarily to meet such a mighty army. 
They had no strength to match the com- 
bined forces of the enemy. The sequence, 
however, of Jehoshaphat’s action in such an 
emergency is most interesting and inspir- 
ing. We are told in the first place that “he 
feared,” and there is nothing cowardly in 
recognizing the danger of any situation. 
Only foolish men, unaware of all the terrible 
possibilities inherent in a given situation, 
can claim to be unafraid. But he did not 
stop with his fear. We read, in the second 
Place, that “he set himself to seek the Lord.” 
He recognized the source of his strength, 
that it was not in himself, not in his armies, 
but rather that his strength was in God 
alone. In the third place, he proclaimed 
a national fast. He made it known to the 
people that if they were to be delivered it 
would require some discipline, some definite 
sacrifice on their part. That is one lesson 
that America has not yet learned. A cartoon 
in a paper last week showed a husband and 
wife standing in front of a television store, 
and the wife said to the husband, “If we 
have got to undergo national austerity, per- 
haps we had better buy a 21-inch screen 
instead of a 24-inch screen.” That is just 
about all the austerity we know anything 
about, and as we face the days ahead it may 
be necessary in many areas of life, not only 
for military purposes but also for spiritual 
reasons to do without many of the things 
in which we have reveled in the days that 
are past. Then we are told that Jehoshaphat 
called Judah together as a nation to seek 
help from the Lord. It was a prayer meet- 
ing representative of all the people. They 
came from all the major cities, the rural dis- 
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tricts and the countryside, and when they 
were gathered together, the king himself 
led in the prayer of intercession. He re- 
ferred to God, first of all, as “the God of 
our fathers,” which implied that the same 
God who protected and shielded their 
fathers in ancient days was able to do the 
same for them in their own peril. He then 
referred to God as “the ruler over all na- 
tions,” not only as ruler of Israel, but ruler 
of all the nations of the earth, godly and 
pagan alike. He held their destiny in His 
hands. And then he made a very honest 
confession. He said, “We do not know what 
to do but our eyes are upon Thee.” Then 
we are told that the spirit of God came 
upon a Levite by the name of Jahaziel and 
when Jehoshaphat had finished his prayer, 
Jahaziel asked for the privilege of speaking. 
He then indicated to the people that God 
had given him this message: ‘Fear not, nor 
be dismayed, at this great multitude; for 
the battle is not yours but God’s.”. The next 
morning as they prepared to go out to meet 
the enemy Jehoshaphat appointed singers 
to go before the army, singing and praising 
God, “O give thanks unto the Lord, for His 
mercy endureth forever.” I imagine it was 
the first army in history which went out to 
battle with singers leading th> way, offering 
their thanksgiving, indicating their faith, 
reaffirming their dependence upon Almighty 
God. And we read that when they began 
to sing and to praise, God sent an ambush 
against their enemies and they were routed. 
A dispute arose among the armies which 
were supposed to be united and they turned 
upon each other and fought one another 
until they were completely annihilated. The 
people of Judah were saved, not because 
they were blameless, not because they were 
militarily stronger, not because they em- 
ployed wiser scientific methods, but because 
they recognized the spiritual sources of 
power which were unknown to the enemy. 

America stands in a similar position to- 
day, and we.will be exceedingly foolish if 
we assume that an arms race is going to 
save us. In such a race we permit the en- 
emy to choose the weapons and to set the 
pace, and then we simply try to keep up. 
Our strength is not in duplicating, nor even 
in surpassing, our enemy in ballistic mis- 
siles, but in choosing the weapon our enemy 
knows nothing about—the sword of the 
spirit. The spirit of God working in the 
hearts of men can do far more than the 
weapons of men unleashed on the field of 
battle. Our help is in the name of the 
Lord, and we say this not because we de- 
serve it; not because we are blameless; not 
in any assumption that we are better than 
others; but because God will not permit 
despotism, and falsehood, and oppression to 
prevail on the earth. Therefore, we boast 
not in ourselves but in God; not in our own 
merits but in the ideals to which we have 
even weakly and falteringly committed our- 
selves; and we say with the psalmist, “Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me; hope thou 
in God, for I shall yet praise Him who is 
the health of my countenance and my God.” 
The battle is not yours, but God’s. 

Let us pray: 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that 
even though an international crisis may be 
required to make some of us think seri-: 
ously about the truly significant things of 
life, nevthertheless we are grateful that 
many are now consciously and sincerely 
seeking not only for individual security but 
for the preservation of those ideals and prin- 
ciples which we hold dear. We pray, our 
Father, that we may not become. panicky 
and surrender ourselyes to fright and de- 
spair. Give us spiritual discernment, and 
the quiet assurance that we are in the hands 
of God. May we therefore recognize‘ our 
weaknesses, and correct them; acknowledge 
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our pretensions, and discard them; and com. 
mit ourselves unreservedly to Christ, as Lorg 
and Savior; for we ask it in His name; 
Amen. 





Statement of Legislative Program by 
Americans for Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the legislative program of Americans 
for Democratic Action for the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. 

I think the proposed legislative pro- 
gram contains many items of interest to 
the Members of the Senate. While I do 
.not agree with it in toto, I think it pre- 
sents an extremely helpful .and useful 
program which the Senate would do well 
to consider enacting. . 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADA STATEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, 
85TH CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 


At no time since Pearl Harbor has the 
Congress been faced with sueh grave respon- 
sibilities for the security and welfare of 
the United States. 

In the past 5 years the United States has 
sqandered its strength and standing. Its 
influence has declined; its defenses are weak- 
ened; the» economy has not realized its po- 
tential of growth and productivity; it has 
not mobilized its vast resources to bring se- 
curity and well-being to its people. Thé 
very existence of free society is in peril. 

We have the resources, human and mate- 
rial. What is needed are bold, far-reaching 
programs to renew the search for peace and 
to demonstrate conclusively that a froe s0- 
ciety can more. fully meet the needs of hu- 
manity than a Communist system can. 
While we do this, we must rebuild the shield 
of security of the United States. These re- 
quire a drastic overhaul of our foreign pol- 
icies; vigorous programs, such as educa- 
tion, housing, and urban development, to 
meet the challenges to the well-being of our 
own society; and a fast buildup of our de- 
fenses. 

ADA rejects the idea that the United 
States cannot match and surpass the Soviet 
Union, that democracy cannot compete with 
communism, We reject the assumption that 
in order to build American defenses we must 
cut back social and welfare programs that 
are already inadequate. The American 
economy, fully employed, can well support 
five to ten billion more per year for social and 
economic welfare, even if an adequate de- 
fense requires equivalent increases in mili- 
tary outlays and foreign aid. We reject the 
principle that a balanced budget is the 
highest endeavor of man. , 3 

If the administration will not come for 
ward with programs adequate to the times, 
the Congress must. 

FOREIGN POLICY 
1, Aid to underdeveloped countries: The 


Congress should expand the current pro- 


gram of aid to underdeveloped countries, 
Sens ne tam, solutions, and ti 
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channeling 
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nels, including & U. N. Development Author- 


The Congress should also 

make an adequate contribution, in the form 
of a speical loan, to meet the crisis which 
faces India’s second 6-year plan. 

9. Trade: The Congress should enact a 
meaningful trade agreements program—a 
long-term program without the Smoot-Haw- 
ley type loopholes in the administration’s 
P legislation—with adeqaute provi- 
sions for the assistance and redeployment 
of companies and workers who may be in- 
jured by the expansion of American im- 
ports. Congress should authorize American 
membership tn the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation (OTC). 

3. Sharing of information: The Congress 
should modify the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to permit the sharing of military and 
technical atomic information with friendly 
countries. 

4. Disarmament: The Senate should au- 
thorize the continuation of the Subcommit- 
tee on Disarmament of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


DOMESTIC POLICIES 


It is an unpleasant fact that in many 
highly important respects our society has’ 
not held its own in the past decade and is 
losing ground. The inadequacy of school 
building and school teachers is increasing; 
slums and other reflections of urban decay 
are increasing. All these despite a tremen- 
dous growth in our productive capacity. 

We can be militarily strong and we can at 
the same time make our society function in 
a manner consistent with our phenomenal 
resources and the unsatisfied kasic needs of 
our people. 

1. National defense: There is ample evi- 
dence that our defense program has not been 
fully efficient. The Gaither report is only 
the latest and weightiest evidence of our na- 
national insecurity. The Eisenhower- 
Humphrey-Wilson preoccupation with re- 
duced taxes and a balanced budget has lost 
for us the free world leadership which de- 
rived from our economic and military 
superiority. 

There are actions which the Congress can 
and must take to strengthen our defenses: 

(a) Defense inquiry: We need the like of 
the Truman committee of World War II to 
inquire into all aspects of our national de- 
_ particularly with respect to duplica- 

» Obsolescence, and inefficiency. We 
must provide our citizens with the true facts 
and thereby lay the groundwork for the 
essential programs and appropriations. 

(b) Scientific research organization: We 
call upon the Congress to provide an organ- 
ization to take responsibility for an expanded 
long-range program of basic scientific re- 
search. We call for unified projects for re- 
search, development, and production of new 
Weapons, similar to the Manhattan project 
which developed atomic energy and . the 
atomic bomb. . 

(c) Defense funds: We call upon the Con- 
gress to appropriate adequate funds based 
on the security needs of the Nation and not 


creasing we are allowing it to 
decline, with the loss of tens of billions of 
dollars. In the face of perhaps the most 
serious threat in American history, it is ab- 
Surd to resign ourselves to millions of work- 
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ers being unemployed, one-third of our steel 
capacity lying idle, one-fourth of our auto- 
motive industry unused. The failure to 
respond promptly and vigorously to this sit- 
uation, by appropriate budget and tax 
policies, would be reminiscent of the paraly- 
sis which engulfed us in the late twenties 
and early thirties. 

(b) Budget adequate for the Nation’s 
needs: What we need immediately is an un- 
balanced budget, which will have the effect 
of increasing the buying power of our indus- 
tries and our consumers. Certainly deficit 
financing should never be an ultimate ob- 
jective in and of itself; but if there is a 
choice between depressed economic condi- 
tions on the one hand and an unbalanced 
budget on the other, we must unwaveringly 
and purposefully choose the latter. The 
Congress must enact legislation which will 
provide a fiscal program geared to arresting 
the recession immediately and restoring full 
employment. With the likelihood of in- 
creased defense expenditures in the foresee- 
able future, our fiscal policies may have to be 
reversed a year or two hence. But in the 
interim we can ill afford the growing idle- 
ness which is spreading through our 
economy. ' 

(c) Raise debt limit: The Congress must 
immediately lift the statutory debt limit, to 
provide adequate funds both for defense and 
for the essential needs which will make our 
people and our country strong and healthy. 

(ad) Taxes: If increased welfare and de- 
fense expenditures prove inadequate to turn 
the economic tide, then we might even have 


_to face up to a temporary reduction in tax 


revenues which will increase consumer buy- 
ing power. Any reductions in taxes must 
clearly give major benefit to the low-income 
groups. 

The trends introduced in the tax bill of 
1954 must be reversed. The preferential 
treatment to dividend income and accelerat- 
ed depreciation were prime causes of the 
runaway investment boom which was the 
principal reason for our present recession. 
We need tax relief for small business, and a 
shift in the tax burden to correct the imbal- 
ances embodied in the tax bill of 1954. We 
need steps toward coordination of Federal, 
State, and lotal taxes. P 

8. Education: Events of the past few 
months have brought home to the Ameri- 
can ‘people the catastrophic costs of neglect 
of our educational system at all levels from 
elementary school to the university. It 
would be a delusion, in the face of hugely ex- 
panding enrollments, to suppose that the 
aceumulated deficiencies of several decades 
could be corrected in 1 or 2 years, or by 
strengthening the higher levels of the ed- 
ucation system alone, or by a crash program 
only in science and mathematics. 

We propose immediate legislation for: 

(a) Federal grants to States for school 
construction at the rate of not less than $1 
billion per year for 10 years, and grants 
to States to make possible substantial in- 
creases in salaries of public school teachers. 

(b) Federal aid to public and private 
colleges for the expansion of their facilities, 
and a comprehensive system of Federal 
scholarships and especially postgraduate 
fellowships for several hundred thousand 
talented students. 

(c) A presidential commission to evaluate 
the objectives, the performance, and the 
needs of the entire United States educational 
system, and to report back to the President 
and the Congress within a stipulated time 
with recommendations for a long-range 


program. - 
4. Urban development and housing: Im- 
pending raptd population growth, much the 


* most of which will be in cities and suburbs, 


will place the supply of housing and the 
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other community facilities under impossible 
strains in the next few years unless drastic 
action is initiated at once to reverse the 
trend. Federal interests and Federal respon- 
sibilities for these programs are imperative 
and extensive: 

(a) Urban development: The promising 
beginnings of urban development programs 
in many cities should not be choked off on 
the plea that the Government cannot afford 
it. The Congress should embark on a 10- 
year program of not less than $500 million a 
year of assistance to the cities on terms 
more favorable than those presently pro- 
vided. Greater emphasis should be placed 
on redevelopment to house families dis- 
placed by slum clearance. 

(b) Public Housing: The public housing 
program has never approached the goals 
laid down in the Housing Act of 1949, still 
less the increased need for such housing be- 
cause of the spread of slums and the tnitia- 
tion of urban renewal projects. It is neces- 
sary that the public housing program be 
revised and greatly expanded to fit the re- 
quirements of urban renewal. 

(c) Private Housing: The experience of 
the past few years indicates clearly that the 
financing costs of housing cannot be put 
within the reach of the bulk of middle-in- 
come families except by the extension of 
credit by or through the Federal Govern- 
ment at the lowest possible interest rates, 
approximately the rates paid by the Federal 
and local governments on their borrowings. 
We propose a Federal program of this sort 
modeled on the successful experience of 
several of the States. 

5. Civil rights: 

(a) Civil-rights legislation: The tragic 
course of events at Little Rock has demon- 
strated the error of having eliminated that 
part of the 1957 civil-rights bill which would 
have given the Federal Government means 
of dealing with such situations short of 
armed force. Congress should promptly 
approve legislation which would permit the 
Federal Government to proceed in the courts 
at an early stage on behalf of individuals 
or local governments in instances of denial 
of rights guaranteed under the 14th 
amendment. Such action on the part of 
the Government would reinforce the guar- 
anties of equality, as interpreted by the 
courts, and at the same time avoid the 
necessity for the use of troops. Such legis- 
lation might also include administrative 
and possibly financial help to localities in 
making the change from segregated to un- 
segregated facilities. 

(b) Filibuster: We urge the Senate to 
modify rule XXII, the filibuster rule, to 
permit cloture by majority vote after rea- 
sonable opportunity for full debate. 

6. Atomic power: Congress should enact 
a.vigorous and comprehensive program for 
the development of power from atomic 
energy for domestic and industrial uses in 
the United States and for the development 
of atomic reactors for export to power- 
hungry nations. 

7. Immigration: The Congress should re- 
vise the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
to replace the national origins quota system 
with its fallacious “superior race” concept 
with a system to admit immigrants on the 
basis of the needs and wishes of people to 
come to the United States and our ability 
to absorb them. Naturalized citizens should 
be accorded the same treatment as native- 
born citizens. 

Congress should act to give to Hungarian 
refugees now in the country under parole 
the regular status of permanent immigrants. 

8. Minimum wages: Congress should ex- 
pand the coverage of the minimum-wage law 
to the full extent of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The minimum wage 
should be increased to $1.25. 
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9. Distressed areas: Congress should enact 
the Douglas bill, S. 964, providing compre- 
hensive assistance to distressed areas. 

10. Labor-management legislation: The 
Congress should enact the Douglas bill, 
S. 2888, to provide for full disclosure of 
transactions in pension and welfare funds, 
and penalties for fraudulent use of such 
funds. Such legislation should provide sim- 
ilar treatment for funds under management 
control or joint control. 

11. Civil liberties: Congress should reject 
legislative efforts to reverse or negate the 
effect of Supreme Court decisions upholding 
due process and other civil liberties. Con- 
gress should reject proposals to legalize wire- 
tapping. 

12. Agriculture: Congress should give pri- 
ority to those programs, such as school 
lunches and food stamps for low-income 
families, which will increase domestic con- 
sumption of farm products; and to those 
programs, such as sales under Public Law 
480 and international reserves, which will 
make American farm products available to 
meet needs overseas. Until agricultural pro- 
duction can be brought into balance with 
these demands, Congress should provide price 
supports and production payments. 

13. Natural gas: Congress should reject 
proposals to amend the Natural Gas Act to 
remove or materially weaken the controls 
over producers’ prices of natural gas. 

14. Offshore oil: Congress should reject 
legislation turning over to the States title to 
the offshore oil lands of the Continental 
Shelf. 

15. Social security: Congress should enact 
the Forand bill, H. R. 9467, to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for medical care and other 
increased benefits for social-security bene- 
ficiaries. 

Congress should enact a nationwide sys- 
tem of temporary disability benefits such as 
is now in successful operation in several 
States. 


Recession, Inflation Present Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post of yesterday appeared 
an article by an economist, J. A. Liv- 
ingston, entitled “Recession, Inflation 
Present Paradox.” This article makes 
several points which are worthy of con- 
sideration by every person who is con< 
cerned with the state of economy. 

First, he details the administration’s 
efforts to check the deflationary ele- 
ments in the economy and to assist the 
economy to maintain a more stable price 
level. 

Second, he makes the point that these 
efforts have in a few days already had 
@ positive import upon the economy by 
a business confidence and dispel 

ear. 

Third, he described in vivid fashion 
the ill effects upon the economy of labor 
demands for wage increases witich out- 
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run productivity and feed the fires of 
inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to he printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RECESSION, INFLATION PRESENT PARADOX 

(By J. A. Livingston) 


“Without reviving inflationary pressures.” 

Those are the four key words in President 
Eisenhower’s letter transmitting the report 
of his Council of Economic Advisers to Con- 
gress. They epitomize the political and eco- 
nomic dilemma of the times. 

The United States is in the grip of a busi- 
ness readjustment. Nobody knows how far 
it will go. We do know that (1) personal 
income has been going down since August; 
(2) industrial production is down more than 
7 percent since December 1956; (3) unem- 
ployment in December climbed to 5.2 per- 
cent of the labor force; the percentage isn’t 
uncomfortably high for the country, but for 
those who are out of work it’s a depression. 

The United States is also in the grip of 
necessity. The administration has stopped 
fighting inflation. It’s at war with deflation. 
It aims to stop the downtrend in personal 
income and the upswing in unemployment. 
That’s required by the Employment Act of 
1946. It’s also required by commonsense. 
The best way to prevent a depression is to 
check a decline in its early stages. 


THE BATTLE BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


To this purpose, FHA terms have been 
made easier. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
duced its discount rate from 3% percent to 3 
percent and only last week to 2%4 percent. 
Stock market margin requirements were cut 
from 70 percent to 50 percent, and, by buy- 
ing Government securities, the Reserve 
banks have been making more credit avail- 
able to banks for lending purposes. The 
above devices constitute an invitation to 
businessmen and consumers to borrow 
money—to buy homes, expand plant, in- 
crease production. 

The Federal Government has done more. 
Defense orders have been rapidly increased, 
as noted here last week. In July 1957, they 
were issued at the rate of only $300 million 
a month; by December, they were going out 
at the rate of $1.6 billion, and a higher rate 
is planned throughout the first 6 months 
of this year. 

This is not defense spending for recovery 
purposes. But the timing is propitious. 
Knowing that the requirements of the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy were on the increase any- 
way, partly because of sputnik, a speedup in 
orders was encouraged. Businessmen, glumly 
surveying thin order books, would be heart- 
ened by Government commitments. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DILEMMA 


The orders have had some effect already, 
and will have further impact when trans- 
lated, first, into orders for steel, copper, 
aluminum, parts and, then, into actual 
production of missiles, ammunition, guns, 
ships, and so forth. The orders mean jobs, 
profits. They inspire confidence. 

That’s the 1958 dilemma. The President 
seeks resumption of economic growth with- 
out reviving inflationary pressures. Is that 
possible—renewed prosperity without the 
inflation that accompanies prosperity? 

In the past, fear of financial loss has de- 
terred people—businessmen—from overspec- 
ulation, has restrained overconfidence. In the 
past, labor unions have been deterred from 





making oversized demands for wage boosts 
when business was slack, when busi 

were likely to prefer a strike to a big 

in costs. Yet, the administration is doing 
everything to exorcise fear. 


IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


On May 29, the United Auto Workers’ con. 
tract with General Motors Corp. expires, 
Two days later, the Chrysler and Ford con. 
tracts terminate. The present contract calls 
for an ‘annual productivity increase of ¢ 
cents an hour or 2% percent, whichever ig 
higher. In addition, there’s the cost-of-liy. 
ing escalator clause. If prices go up, wages 
must go up. 

This contract is built-in inflation. Always 
was, always will be. 

A union leader has a job to do: Get more, 
and more, and more. That’s how he stays 
in power. Walter Reuther is going to want 
more than the productivity factor, more than 
cost-of-living protection. If he got only 
those in a new contract, he’d get what al- 
ready has been, in effect, conceded. That's 
nothing. 


Yet, if he demands more, as he must, he'll 


upset the President’s purpose. Says the 
Economic Report: “Decisions which give 
rise to wage increases generally in excess of 
improvements in productivity or to price 
rises that * * * go beyond increases in 
costs” make it difficult to check inflation. 

That is the conflict of 1958, the irrepres- 
sible conflict of May and June—the UAW 
versus the auto industry. 





The Late Honorable Lawrence H. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
seriousness of the times in which we live 
has placed on the Members of this Con- 
gress grave responsibilities for decisions 
which will shape the course of history. 
Let no one doubt the sincerity with 
which the tasks confronting us are met. 

This concern has taken from this 
chamber another colleague in a session 
already marked by the loss of several 
others. 

I was lunching with a group from my 
State of North Dakota when Larry SMITH 





friendly smile could form in greeting, he 
pitched forward across the table, stricken 
with the attack which claimed his life. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not express the 
shock I felt in that moment. The loss of 
Congressman Smit has been well-ex- 
pressed by his colleagues from Wiscon- 
sin, and by other Members of this 


Smith, ae 
_ Sympathies are extended, _ 


January 27 
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1958 
Communism in Latin America 


Ce 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE: UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the news- 
papers today are full of significant ar- 
ticles on major developments in Latin - 
America. 

Americans increasingly appreciate 
that whatever is happening in Guate- 
mala, in Venezuela, in Cuba, in Argen- 
tina, and in other major news centers, 
vitally affect us. rae , 

Naturally, it has always been our hope 
that each and every people of Latin 
America would enjoy the good things of 
life which we enjoy—individual dignity, 
a high standard of living, stability, and 
steady progress. 

As I have often said, however, the peo- 
ple of Latin America will work out their 
own destiny. We in the United States 
will not interfere, but we will always ex- 
tend the hand of friendship. 

We will always be correct in our diplo- 
matic relations toward all governments 
which we recognize. 

We hope that each government of 
Latin America—new or old—will accept 
our hand of friendship and will hold onto 
that hand. We hope each will be a good 
neighbor to us, as we want to be a good 
neighbor to it. I mean a good neighbor 
from an economic standpoint, a political 
and social standpoint, and most im- 
portant from a moral and ethical stand- 
point. 

Let American citizens always be 
treated fairly. Let American business 
always receive equitable treatment just 
as we honor our obligations to our for- 
eign guests. 

Of course, there is ferment through- 
out Latin America. There are many in- 
fluences—both good and evil—which are 
being brought to bear. 

Last Thursday, I referred to one such 
influence—the grim pressure of rising 
prices, of inflation. I pointed out. that 
there are some countries in this hemi- 
sphere which fortunately -have held the 
line against inflation. Indeed, they have 
had less inflation than even here in our 
own country. 

But there are other Latin countries 
where inflation has run almost un- 
checked. 

Today, I refer to @ second significant 
‘influence in Latin America. It is an in- 


troubled conditions. 
T refer to the evil influence of interna- 
1 communism. 
This subject of the Communist danger 


concerned. 
The record will show that back in the 
days when the Arbenz regime was in 
Power in Guatemala, I was one of the 


Very first to speak out on the Senate 


floor, denouncing communism in that. 
country. 
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wise been discussed on many occasions 
by myself. 

Of course, one of our foremost experts 
in this field is the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs, the 
Honorable R. R. Rubottom, Jr. 

I was pleased to read the text of an 
address which Secretary Rubottom de- 
livered before a meeting of the Miami- 
Dade County Chamber of Commerce 
and the United Nations Association of 
Greater Miami last Tuesday, January 14. 

The address provided a realistic and 
well-rounded picture of the problem of 
combating Communist subversion in this 
hemisphere. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM IN THE AMERICAS 


(Address by Hon. Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, before the Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce and United 
Nations Association of Greater Miami, 
Miami, Fla., January 14, 1958) 


For & number of reasons I am pleased to 
be here with you today. Of course, it’s al- 
ways nice to be in Miami in January. More- 
over, since my interests are centered on 
inter-American affairs, I find myself par- 
ticularly at home in what you people call 
“the Gateway to the Americas.” If I am 
rightly informed, 10 percent of Miami's 
population is of Latin origin, and I have 
seen some of your policemen wearing 
patches which say “hablo espanol.” Here in 
Miami is published one of our country’s 
most important and influential daily news- 
papers in the Spanish language, and 
through the port of Miami last year passed 
over 600,000 persons bound to and from 
Latin America. 

Today I want to talk to you about the role 
of communism in the Americas. It is a 
thoroughly sinister role. It is the same role 
in North America, Central America and 
South Ameriea—or elsewhere in the world. 
It is unchanged. It may have taken on a 
new coloration, protective to the Commu- 
nists themselves but always destructive to 
the rest of us. 

This role involves both aspects of the in- 
ternational Communist movement, the ide- 
ology of the party line held out by Com- 
munists, and even worse—their subversive 
intervention in the internal affairs of other 
states and peoples. This, of course, is 
utterly contrary to our way of life in the 
Americas and will never succeed. The basic 
task of Communist Parties-all over the world 
in trying to carry out both aspects is, in the 
words of Lenin, to combine the strictest 
loyalty to the ideas of communism with an 
ability to make all the necessary practical 
compromises. In the thirties, with the 
Communist Parties then only small minori- 
ties, one of the compromises which was de- 
veloped to establish contact with the masses, 
either through collaboration with the lead- 
ers of non-Communist organizations or 
through appealing to the masses. over the 
heads of their leaders, was the so-called 
popular front. 

Especially in times when Communists 
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objectives. In this way hundreds of thou- 
sands of peoples are made the innocent tools 
of the Communist conspiracy. We have had 
this problem of fronts in the United States: 
it is particularly serious in Latin America. 

The Soviets now control 13 major interna- 
tional front organizations, each with dozens 
of subsidiary organizations all over the 
world. Each is a huge interlocking direc- 
torate linking the Kremlin to a vast net- 
work of national organizations operated by 
local Communists or dupes. All have a 
common purpose—to draw as many social 
groups as possible closer to communism and 
make amenable to them the giobal aims of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
These fronts are divided, one from another, 
on functional lines so that, despite their 
similar operational patterns, they can offer 
all things to all men. There is a front for 
Peace, perhaps the cruelest of all, since all 
mankind yearns for that; there are others 
for youth, women, labor, international trad- 
ers, journalists, intellectuals, and profes- 
sionals. Each has a theme designed to at- 
tract a following from the particular target 
group. They have several things in com- 
mon: They are all controlled at the top by 
Communists, directly or indirectly; they en- 
gage in vast propaganda activities; today 
they emphasize national liberation and, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, economic inde- 
pendence. Through these fronts, and with 
Soviet financial support when required, lo- 
cal, national, and international meetings 
are organized; travel to the Communist hin- 
terland is arranged and financed; selected 
candidates are trained and indoctrinated; 
and an infinite variety of propaganda publi- 
cations in all languages is distributed. 

Sometimes, some of the machinations 
of the Soviet front men in Latin America 
get unexpected publicity. You have un- 
doubtedly read, as I have recently, about 
how the No. 1 Communist labor leader of 
Latin America, Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
of Mexico, has been busy denying the au- 
thenticity of a letter attributed to him by 
the Government of Ecuador. In the letter, 
described as a copy of a circular he is sup- 
posed to have sent to all affiliates of the 
Communist-dominated union he heads—the 
Confederation of Latin American Workers— 
Lombardo Toledano calls on his lieutenants 
to furnish him with the answers to a long 
list of questions bearing on the miliary and 
general security status of their respective 
countries to be used in connection with a 
Communist offensive in Latin America in 
1958. To those of us conversant with Com- 
munist techniques and tactics, it is not sur- 
prising to find a foreign Communist leader 
calling on his various underlings to betray 
their own countries. 

Just a week ago, the Associated Press car- 
ried a dispatch from Rio de Janeiro con- 
cerning a report prepared by the Brazilian 
foreign office. According to the AP, the 
Brazilian Government has copies of minutes 
of meetings held in Moscow last November 
by Latin American Communist leaders when 
it was decided to used Soviet offers of aid 
to Brazil as part of a campaign to make 
Brazil a spearhead of Latin American hos- 
tility to the United States. 

Behind the front organizations we find 
the Communist Party paper. Nominally, 
the Communist Party is legal in only five 
Latin American Republics—Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Mexico and Uruguay—but in 
almost ail of them Communists are trying 
to play their kind of subversive game. Party 
membership apparently varies from a few 
dozen Communists in several of the Middle 
American countries, to around 50,000 and 
80,000 in Brazil and Argentina, respec- 
tively. The grand total has been calculated 
at little more than 200,000, but numbers do 
not necessarily describe their influence. 

The Communists have both immediate 
and long-range objectives in Latin America, 
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as elsewhere. Ultimately, of course, they 
would like to seize power and try to set up 
popular democratic regimes in which 
communism would reign. That being out 
of the question, they are attempting a 
gradual approach, minimizing their differ- 
ence with the non-Communist left, playing 
down their ties with international com- 
munism and, in general, seeking to gain 
some degree of respectability and accept- 
ance. In this, they have been notably un- 
successful. The Communists concentrate on 
trying to infiltrate as best they can into 
intellectual circles and also into key posi- 
tions in government, organized labor, stu- 
dent groups and public opinion media. 
They then attempt to sow the seeds of 
chaos, disunity, and other conditions de- 
signed to break down the normal democratic 
functions. 

In appraising communism’s chances in 
the Americas, there are, it seems to me, cer- 
tain fundamental points to be recognized. 
I outline them, with the sober reminder 
that neither we nor our friends to the south 
can ever be complacent in the face of com- 
munism’s eternal threat to man’s freedom 
and welfare. 

The first and foremost point to remember 
is that the Communists by themselves repre- 
sent no immediate threat to the Latin 
American countries themselves nor to United 
States national security, for they are in no 
position anywhere in the hemisphere to gain 
power through legitimate means. This is 
not to say that, even though they are by 
themselves a minority, the Communists do 
not represent a constant danger. With 
their underground cadres ever alert to take 
advantage of popular discontent arising out 
of turbulent political conditions or wide- 
spread economic crisis, the Communist ap- 
paratus requires continued vigilance. To 
gain power through the ballot, Communist 
agents masquerade as supernationalists, 
hoping to penetrate behind the scenes where 
they can effectively work for a foreign prin- 
cipal. The example of the Arbenz regime’s 
betrayal of interests in favor of alien ideol- 
ogy and its subsequent overthrow at the 
hands of the very Guatemalan people it 
sought to defraud is too fresh in memory to 
be forgotten throughout the hemisphere. 

It was because of the events in Guatemala 
_following the election of President Arbenz 
that the 10th Inter-American Conference 
(the pro-Communist Foreign Minister of 
Guatemala dissenting) approved at Caracas 
in March 1954 a resolution on the inter- 
vention of international communism in the 
American Republics. Known-as Resolution 
93, it declares that, if the international Com- 
munist movement should come to dominate 
the political institutions of any American 
state, that would be a threat to the sov- 
ereignty and political independence of us 
all, endangering the peace of America and 
calling for immediate consultations regard- 
ing appropriate action to be taken. On a 
permanent basis, it further calls for contin- 
uing disclosures and exchanges of informa- 
tion between the various American Republics 
which would counteract the subversive activ- 
ities of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. In line with this resolution, there 
is a new vigilance and awareness on the part 
of virtually all the signatories to the so- 
called Caracas resolution of the need to 
identify those who spread the propaganda 
or who travel in the interests of interna- 
tional communism. There is an awareness 
of the need to ascertain the source of their 
funds and the identity of their agents. 
Nevertheless, there is much more to be done, 
as the Communist web of intrigue and sub- 
version continues to spin itself out under 
ever-changing guises. 

The second encouraging factor I would 
emphasize is that behind this shield of or- 
ganized governmental anti-Communist ef- 
fort stands an equally individual but none- 
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theless potent defense. I refer to the fact 
that atheistic communism is an anathema 
to the deeply religious Latin American peo- 
ple. For if the continent to the south of 
us is blessed with a rich storehouse of still- 
buried raw materials, its inhabitants are en- 
dowed with a profound belief in God and the 
spiritual treasures of free men. I am con- 
vinced that those Latin Americans who en- 
joy personal liberty and social justice, along 
with others who still aspire to reach the 
eternal goals of all really democratic socie- 
ties, will not sell their precious birthrights 
for a mess of Soviet totalitarian pottage— 
no matter how alluring its description or how 
deceptive its package. 

The third factor to be counted on to work 
against the Communist cause is the very 
nature of human intelligence, as keen and 
perceptive in the Americas as anywhere. 
The cult of personality in the Soviet Union, 
theoretically banished after the end of 
Stalinism’s bloody tyranny, again raises its 
head on the shoulders of a Khrushchev, as 
the Molotovs and Zhukovs suddenly fall at 
his feet. American public opinion was deeply 
shocked .when the Soviet overlords crushed 
a valiant unarmed Hungarian people by 
brute force. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the peoplés of America that their ap- 
pointed representatives to the United Na- 
tions last month, in the name of human 
rights and the very dignity of man, sought 
to save the lives of Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers arrested because they had sought to lib- 
erate their homeland from Communist 
oppression. Soviet propaganda boasts fol- 
lowing the sputnik launchings conveyed 
veiled military threats against the free world. 
These attempts at intimidation were not 
lost upon the American Republics. 

Symptomatic of this recognition in Latin 
America of the Communist danger was the 
forthright order of the day issued last No- 
vember 27, anniversary of Brazil’s abortive 
Communist uprising of 1935, by the Bra- 
zilian Minister of War, Gen. Henrique 
Teixeira Lott. General Lott likened com- 
munism to a “venomous serpent seeking to 
poison all humanity,” said its “materialistic 
and brutish philosophy” was repugnant to 
Brazilian sentiments and reaffirmed “with 
conviction our decision to remain faithful 
to the sacred principles which govern the 
Brazilian nation.” I could also cite here 
such recent public announcements as that 
of President Manuel Prado of Peru, in favor 
of closer cooperation between the countries 
of Latin America and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in the struggle against, 
as he very well put it, “Marxist imperialism”; 
or the address of President José Maria Lemus 
of El Salvador in which he warned of the 
existence of a Communist threat aimed at 
gaining control of local labor unions and 
political parties; or the newspaper interview 
of Brazilian Foreign Minister José Carlos de 
Macedo Soares in which he said that, despite 
cultural and sports missions and offers of 
economic and technical assistance, the Soviet 
Union's attempts to divide Brazil from the 
United States and to win new converts for 
its ideology in Latin America had achieved 
no noticeable success. 

The fourth point to be made in this sum- 
mary review of basic forces working in the 
hemisphere against communism is the ever- 
increasing cultural exchange and coopera- 
tion between the various American Repub- 
lics, based on century-old ties. Our official 
programs, t as they are, form only 
@ small part of the overall picture. Of the 
Latin Americans who study abroad, over 75 
percent come to the United States. As more 
of our Latin American neighbors visit here 
as tourists, more United States citizens are 
going to live in Latin America, while ‘Latin 
Americans, unrestricted by quota visa regu- 
lations, are relatively free to take up 
nent residence in this country. If Spanish 
is becoming the second language of the 








United States, so English is rapidly on its 
way to similar status in Latin America, Ags 
the President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen. 
hower, has so succinctly pointed out: Forty. 
nately, while there are wide variations in 
the types of institutions and degrees of 
democracy among the American nations, 
their peoples are all motivated by deep un. 
derlying spiritual forces. They desire inde. 
pendence, they want to live in peace and to 
work for rising economic, educational, ang 
social levels. Such is our common cultural 
heritage. Such are our common aspirations, 
Let us turn for a moment to the Unite 
States companies doing business in Latin 
America. More and more, they have come 
to realize that public relations is a vital part 
of the substance of their operations. They 
recognize that the American business com- 
munity abroad is just as much a target of 
the agents of international communism as 
is the United States Government itself, 
Communist agents seek to discredit Ameri. 
can businessmen, to disparage American 
products, to stir up criticism of American 
financial methods, to invite labor difficulties, 
Even though American industrial concerns 
abroad are in the vanguard of those who 
practice modern industrial relations, Com- 
munist agents are always trying to promote 
strikes or violence against them. It is reas. 
suring to note greater awareness in the 
United States business community of the 
need for their representatives to possess a 
breadth of culture and a perceptiveness 
which will enable them to quickly under. 
stand, and to adjust themselves to the at- 
mosphere in which they are working abroad, 
Of equal value is an intelligent curiosity 
and a human approach expressed through a 
genuine, sympathetic and active interest in 
the welfare of the communities where they 
are stationed. American private enterprise 
has much of which to be proud, including its 
role in the vanguard against communism in 
America and elsewhere. Indeed, its best 
reference is the high level of our own econ- 
omy and the lasting contributions to other 
nations the world over which have flowed 
from our system of the people’s capitalism, 
If the foregoing are perhaps the most 
obvious factors successfully at work cOm- 
bating communism in Latin America, there 
is one rather new development which may 
well portend what could be a real revolution- 
ary contribution on the side of democratic 
social betterment and civic progress in the 
hemisphere. You will recall that at the 
Buenos Aires Economic Conference last 
August, Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
raised the question as to whether excessive 
military expenditures on the part of many 
Latin American Republics were not in fact 
draining their national resources and im- 
peding highest living standards for their 
populations. Now we the need to 
maintain forces adequate to provide internal 
security and for the mutual defense of the 
here. The problem for any country, 
of course, is to determine how much is neces- 
sary to spend for these purposes. It might 
be argued that unnecessary expenditures 
play into the hands of Communist | 
. Conversely, therefore, § 
on productive private industrial capacity oF 
public work would improve standards of liy- 
ing, thereby helping to develop a funda- 
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pe considered as an attack on all. This con- 
cept of collective security’ has served as a 
pattern for the strengthening of the entire 
free world. 

Our purpose is peace, both with the rest 
of the world and among ourselves. The re- 
peatedly successful application of the Rio 
Treaty in halting almost immediately out- 
preaks of armed aggression has proved be- 

d doubt the desire and ability of the 

countries of the Americas to live peacefully 

her. In short, resort to war as a means 

of settling disputes in the Americas has be- 
come virtually unthinkable. 

Again this background of a peaceful Amer- 
fean Continent, determined to work together 
as freemen to improve our lives and those of 
our children, we now are confronted by press 
headlines of a so-called Soviet trade offen- 
sive in Latin America. The phrase, of course, 
is dramatic, but what does it really mean? 
Undoubtedly, as compared to the situation 
of previous months, there have been more 
reports recently of offers being made by So- 
viet spokesmen and salesmen to exchange 
Russian manufactured goods for Latin Amer- 
ican raw materials. But, of course, as busi- 
nessmen, you know that there is a long way 
from an offer to a closed deal. We need to 
keep the facts as we know them in perspec- 
tive. 

In 1957, according to latest estimates, 
Latin American trade with the Soviet bloc 
actually decreased around 12 percent, which 
means that Latin American trade with the 
Soviet bloc represented a little more than 1 
percent of all Latin American trade. This 1 
percent in turn was concentrated largely in 
4Latin American countries—Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Cuba, and Uruguay. If the dollar value 
of Cuban sugar exports to the U. S. S. R. had 
not shown a temporary sharp rise as a result 
of exceptionally high world prices, Latin 
American trade totals with the Soviet bloc 
in 1957 would have shown an overall drop 
of nearly 40 percent as compared to 1956. 
According to unofficial figures, Argentine 
trade was off more than 50 percent, while 
Brazil’s slight increase contrasted with Uru- 
guay’s small decrease. 

There is understandably a desire on the 
part of our neighbors to examine cannily 
their trade with the Soviet bloc, particularly 
with an eye to the utilization of credits 
which have accumulated as a result of pre- 
viously unsatisfactory trade relations. Un- 
doubtedly, my colleagues in the various for- 
eign offices of Latin America are well aware of 
the many pitfalls involved in trade with the 
Soviets. Their countries have already ex- 
petienced bitter dissatisfaction with bloc 
Compliance under commercial agreements 
and especially the growth of unconvertible 
balances. To wipe out such a balance, re- 
Ported to be $20 million, I understand, the 
Argentine Government has just announced 
dispatch of a mission to Eastern Europe. 
Another probable cause of Latin American 
caution, if experience is any teacher, is the 
knowledge that the Soviet bloc often seeks 
to use trade as a means of getting “a foot 
in the door.” What this then invites, as we 
have seen in this country, as well as in Can- 
ada, Argentina, Iran, Australia, and Peru—to 
name a few with somewhat the same bitter 
xperience—is the use of Soviet bloc person- 
nel, protected by diplomatic immunity, for 
improper and illeg:1 activities, including sub- 
Version and espiorage. 

In citing the dangers of trade with ‘the 


way into normal channels. We 
also concerned with problems, for 
Tealize we live in a world of - 
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When critical needs have arisen, the record 
shows that we have not failed to assist our 
Americar: allies. A glance over the last 2 
years reflects the varied and numerous chan- 
nels of our assistance. The Export-Import 
Bank issued loan authorizations totaling $659 
million. Our share of the jointly operated 
United States technical assistance program 
reached $68 million. Through the technical 
assistance programs of the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations we 
contributed an additional $11.7 million. 
Eighty million dollars was granted as special 
aid. Under-Public Law 480 legislation for the 
disposal of agricultural surpluses, the United 
States made available to Latin America 
$221 millidh. In 1957, the only year of its 
existence, a special fund authorized under 
the amendment sponsored “by your distin- 
guished“ Senator, Mr. SMATHERS, provided 
about $20 million of long-term credit for 
colonization, public health and sanitation 
purposes. Through the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, of which 
we are members, Latin America drew down 
$160 million to meet balance of payments re- 
quirements and borrowed another $120 
million.* 


United States assistance to the other Am- 
erican Republics has also taken the form of 
our participation in financial stabilization 
programs amounting to over $200 million, 
consisting of United States Treasury, Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, and IMF pledges of cur- 
rency. These programs still serve as in- 
visible partners, ever-ready to lend a friendly 
helping hand to overcome monetary emer- 
gencies. Thanks to such a program, the 
rate of increase in the cost of living in Chili, 
for instance, was reduced by more than 50 
percent in 1957—for the second consecutive 
year.. This is a record of courage and de- 
termination of which the Ibafiez administra- 
tion and the Chilean people can well be 
proud. The same might be said for the 
achievements of the other countries fight- 
ing back valiantly against the ravages of 
inflation. 


The current reports of Soviet trade offers 
were very well described by Secretary Dulles 
at his last press conference. He pointed out 
the Communists always like to fish in 
troubled waters, but concluded he did not 
think the Soviets would catch many unwary 
Latin American customers. And, the Secre- 
tary declared: if the need of Latin America 
grows as a result of its present economic 
difficulties, our desire to meet that need will 
correspondingly grow. ‘ 

What I feel is most important to grasp is 
that the Communists, no matter how ultra- 
nationalist their pretensions and protesta- 
tions, are really not interested in helping 
solve Latin America’s problems but rather 
in complicating them. For in their Marxist 
credo, the end always justifies the means. 


If I have repeatedly emphasized the Com- 
munist use of nationalism as a Trojan horse 
of political penetration, it is because I con- 
sider such deception a most despicable be- 
trayal of one of our most precious Ameri- 
ean heritages. The love of one’s country is 
one of man’s noblest sentiments. But like 
the other great sentiments, it is susceptible 
to Base exploitation, to a perversion that can 
convert the love of one’s Nation to a fierce 
chauvinism and to hatred for one’s neighbor. 

Our Amerfcan system stands for genuine 
and legitimate love of nation. It is an ever- 
evolving system for national self-realization. 
it calls for the kind of cooperation which 

make it possible for each nation in our 
inter-American system to develop its human 
and natural resources so that its highest 


Land 


. Rational aspirations will be fulfilled. 


Our American system is true international 
cooperation for it is based on respect for 
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for the will to develop the national commu- 
nity, which is so alive in Latin America today. 

Communism, however, is the grave enemy 
of the national community. Whenever it 
penetrates, it seeks to disturb, to agitate, to 
subvert, to destroy. It is not a movement 
of conscience which seeks to bring to light 
the responsible quarrel with conditions as 
they are, in order to improve those condi- 
tions. Its aim is to pick the quarrel which 
will confuse and destroy the national com- 
munity, the quarrel which will paralyze the 
will to develop the nation, the quarrel which 
will pervert the love of nation to hate of one 
part of the nation for another part, and hate 
of the nation’s neighbors. 

I bear great faith in our American system; 
I have an abiding belief in our common pa- 
triotic love of country; and I feel deeply that 
communism’s cancerous threat to the na- 
tional life of each of the 21 American re- 
publics clearly exposes communism as the 
dangerous enemy of our finest traditions of 
nationhood. 

I am confident that I echo th sentiments 
of the leaders and the peoples of the Amer- 
icas when I leave you with this closing 
thought—that there is no place in this God- 
given and God-fearing new world of 360 
million souls for anything resembling the 
materialistic and atheistic concepts of god- 
less communism. 





Address by Deputy Under Secretary of 
Labor Millard Cass Before Concrete 


Masonry Association Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I read 
with a great deal of interest an address 
which was recently given by Mr. Millard 
Cass, the Deputy Under Secretary of La- 
bor, before a convention of the Concrete 
Masonry Association at Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of that address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SKILL FoR SuRVIVAL 


(Address by Millard Cass, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, before convention of Con- 
crete Masonry Association, Lake Arrow- 
head, Calif., October 4, 1957) 


Technological developments, the complex- 
ity of modern weapons, the destructive power 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs, and the 
prospect of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
which can travel thousands of miles an hour 
to a preselected target have changed the 
world in a few short years. Today, tomor- 
row, and in the foreseeable future, the abil- 
ity to survive will depend upon skill. ‘This 
will be true of both individuals and nations. 

The mass-production processes of the latter 
half of the 19th century and the first half of 
the 20th century reduced the proportion of 
skilled workers needed. Machines took the 
place of men, and machine operators replaced 
skilled craftsmen in many‘trades. The skills 
which a journeyman proudly took years to ac- 
quire and perfect were often replaced by 
machines which unskilled workers could 
learn to operate in a few weeks. 

The number of craftsmen in the United 
States was 4.2 million in 1910 and 8.2-million 
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in 1955. The number of operatives increased 
much more rapidly—from 5 million in 1910 
to 12.8 million in 1955. Laborers declined 
from 4.1 million in 1910 to 3.7 million in 1955. 

Greater leisure and a higher standard of 
living came to the mass of working people 
from the increased productivity. This was 
reflected in a dramatic increase in both 
white collar and service employment. Serv- 
ice-type occupations employed 3.4 million in 
1910 and 7.2 million in 1955. Professional 
employment refiected the demand for engi- 
neers and scientists generated by mass pro- 
duction machinery. It also reflected the de- 
mand for medical, legal, education, and 
other services by a population that was both 
growing in numbers and in ability to afford 
and appreciate professional services. Profes- 
sional employment grew from 1.6 million in 
1910 to 5.7 million in 1955. At, the same 
time, a whole new industry flourished as our 
people supplied less of their own needs and 
purchased more of what they wore and used. 
As the distributive trades grew, clerical and 
sales employment boomed from 3.7 million 
in 1910 to 12.1 million in 1955. 

Now we are experiencing the prospect of 
another dramatic change. Automation and 
related technological developments promise 
to reverse the trend toward diminution and 
dilution of skills generated by mass produc- 
tion. The outlook is for a much greater 
need for skilled workers and a less pro- 
nounced growth in the need for the semi- 
skilled worker. This will apparently be ac- 
companied by a continuation of the long- 
term decline in demand for laborers and 
unskilled workers. 

The whole skill scale is shifting upward. 
The laborer is losing out to the semi-skilled, 
as some of the jobs formerly performed by 
laborers are performed in part by machines. 
The semi-skilled, in turn, are losing out to 
the skilled, as the machine-operative and 
repair jobs become more highly complicated 
in automated processes. 

In addition, what went on in factories 
years ago is now going on in some of the 
craft trades. In the construction industry, 
laborers are being supplanted by various 
kinds of machinery. Consequently, some 
jobs formerly performed by the unskilled 
now require semi-skilled workers. In addi- 
tion, in some instances the skilled job has 
been diluted and several workers each per- 
form parts of the craft work. In other 
cases, the journeyman’s work has become 
far more complicated as more minute meas- 
urements are required and more complex 
tools and machines are utilized. 

The emphasis in the future will be upon 
skill, and those who are not educated or 
trained will find themselves at a disad- 
vantage. The reason is simple. The new, 
automatic machinery requires much more 
skill to produce, install, operate, and service. 
From idea and drawing board to operation 
and maintenance, it is demanding more 
training and experience. 

The old flintlock was not so difficult to 
produce or use. As a matter of fact, every 
frontiersman had one and could shoot it and 
service it. The average ballistic missile, how- 
ever, is reported to have more than 300,000 
parts and is an intricate and complex mech- 
anism. The soldier of yesteryear did not 
need calculus and physics, or even algebra, 
to fire his gun, but the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile will not be able to be operated 
‘by the uneducated or untrained. 

It took only a few weeks to learn to operate 
2 single machine tool before World War II. 
Now, in some large plants, one man controls 
the operation of a battery of machine tools 
which are connected by complicated transfer 
equipment so that progressive operations are 
performed to produce a material part. This 
one man must have more training than the 
worker who operated a single machine. The 
need for semiskilled machine-tool operators 
and material handlers has been reduced in 
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plants which have introduced this type of 
equipment. 

These few examples illustrate why the un- 
skilled and untrained cannot produce, sell, 
service, or operate the complex products of 
our new technology. 

Our Nation is growing rapidly, and the 
great State of California is doing more than 
its share. The population of the United 
States is expected to increase by about 25 
million between 1955 and 1965. This is the 
equivalent of adding a city the size of Los 
Angeles or a State the size of Washington 
every year for the next decade. 

The studies of the Department of Labor 
indicate that if our standard of living is to 
continue to increase as it has in the past, our 
expanded population will require so much 
more in the way of goods, services, housing, 
roads, and schools that we can expect about 
a 50 percent increase in the gross national 
product by 1965. This would amount to 
about a 25 percent increase in gross national 
product per capita—the total amount of 
goods and services produced per person in the 
Nation. 

In the industry with which you are con- 
cerned, the outlook is for dramatic growth. 
The construction trades are expanding rap- 
idly, particularly in California. An increase 
in construction activity of about 40 or 50 
percent is predicted for the decade from 
1956 to 1966. This large increase in con- 
struction activity is expected to result in a 
substantial increase in the employment of 
building craftsmen. 

There will, of course, be differences in the 
rate of growth among the various building 
trades. Bricklaying has been one of the 
fastest growing building trades (with em- 
ployment almost doubling between 1940 and 
1956), and employment in it is expected to 
continue upward. The number of cement 
masons has almost tripled in the past 16 
years. The expansion of construction ac- 
tivity in the next decade is expected to re- 
sult in continued growth in this occupation. 
These developments emphasize the skill 
training problem which will face your in- 
dustry. 

From their estimates of growth in popula- 
tion and gross national production, our ex- 
perts have concluded that we shall need 10 
million more workers in 1965 than we had 
10 years earlier. 

The prospect is that over 2 million of the 
increase will come in the professional field. 
Professional personnel, which accounted for 
1 out of every 20 workers in 1910, are 
expected to be a little over 1 out of every 
10 workers by 1965. The rise in profes- 
sional workers will be particularly pro- 
nounced in the engineering, scientific, edu- 
cational and medical fields. 

Other white collar workers, particularly 
clerical and sales personnel, will also in- 
crease dramatically. Today, white collar 
workers are more numerous than blue col- 
lar workers in the American labor force. 
There are more people employed in indus- 
tries producing services than in those pro- 
ducing goods. This trend toward white col- 
lar employment is expected to continue. 

Among industrial workers, the skilled 
craftsman and the semi-skilled operative 
levels are also expected to expand both 
numerically and percentagewise. The in- 
creases will be particularly among the build- 
ing trades, the metal trades, skilled me- 
chanics, repairmen, and technicians. 

On the other hand, reductions are ex- 
pected for both the farm segment of the 


economy and for laborers. In fact, while. 


total employment will rise 10 million be- 
tween 1955 and 1965, employment in agri- 
cultural pursuits and among laborers will 
actually decline in number. — 

These developments will result in a sub- 
stantial increase in the skill level of the 
American labor force, and in the number 
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and proportion of jobs requiring extensive 
education and training. 

Where will we find the 10 million addi. 
tional people we shall need for the labor 
force by 1965? About 4% million will be 
young persons, between 14 and 24 years of 
age. About 5 million will be 45 years of 
and older. And only one-half million will be 
between 25 and 44 years of age. The increage 
in this age range will, of course, be smalj 
because of the very low birth rates in the 
thirties. As a matter of fact, while the popu. 
lation as a whole increases 25 million in the 
next 10 years, the number of persons in the 
25-34 year age group will actually decline 
by about 24% million. More than half of 
the 10 million total increase in the labor 
force in the next decade will be women, 

Immigration, which was a historic source 
of manpower for our country, apparently 
will not be as significant a factor in meeting 
our manpower needs in the future as in the 
past. With an increased need for skills we 
may miss especially the gifted, creative 
manpower that we formerly obtained in 
such abundance by immigration to our 
shores. To mention only a few of the bet- 
ter-known foreign-born scientists to whom 
we are indebted, Alexander Graham Bell 
came from Scotland; Albert Einstein from 
Germany; Bela Schick from Hungary; En- 
rico Fermi from Italy; and Lise Meitner 
from Germany. 

Since we may not be fortunate enough to 
have this flow of gifted and talented people 
in as large a quantity as in previous years, 
it will be necessary for us to rely more in 
the future upon our native-born creative 
manpower. The future is not bleak, of 
course. Thomas Edison, Robert Millikan, 
Luther Burbank, Elias Howe, George Wash- 
ington Carver, Robert Fulton, Leslie Groves, 
and Jonas Salk are enough to remind us 
that we do produce our geniuses at home, 
In the future, however, even more of them 
may have to be home-grown and home- 
trained. 

In the manpower needs which we face in 
the years ahead lies a challenge to our edu- 
cational systems and our employment poli- 
cies. 

We must provide the best educational and 
training facilities for all our _ people. 
Second-class schools and colleges will not be 
enough to keep us a first-class nation. 
Second-rate vocational courses and appren- 
ticeship or other in-plant training programs 
will not produce first-rate journeymen or 
highly skilled operatives, mechanics, and 
technicians: America cannot match the 
Communist nations in quantity of man- 
power. We must, therefore, continue to ex- 
cel in quality of manpower if we are to sur- 
vive. Consequently, the education and 
training we provide our people is of para- 
mount importance. 3 

Not only must the quality of tle mental 
and manual training we provide be superior; 
it must be available to all our people— 
regardless of race, creed, national origin, oF 


sex. We cannot afford to waste any of our 


manpower. It is our most precious national 
resource. As a nation, we cannot deprive 
ourselves of the skills of our people by fail- 
ing to give opportunity for all to obtain 
education and training. In his Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard, Gray stated 
that— 


“Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness .on the desert air.” 


If the flower of American youth is wasted 
by indifference or discrimination, we. 
that we have sowed the seeds of our 

ty for each of our 
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communism end Russia claims to have 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and to have 
tested ballistic missiles. 

These observations apply not only to op- 
portunity to learn but also to to 
earn. By discriminating against minority 


' workers, older workers, and women workers 


in hiring and promotions, we are wasting 
valuable and badly needed manpower. 
Where employment policies are not based 
solely upon ability to do the job, they rob 
the Nation of the skills it needs. 

We have been a wasteful people over the 

ars. Abundance made us careless with 
cur natural resources. We have no such 
abundance of human resources. Conse- 
quently, the waste of this irréplaceable and 
unexpendable asset is incomprehensible. 
The Communist threat to the liberty we 
hold so dear may now have made it impos- 
sible for us to continue this reckless policy. 

All of us, in every walk of life, have a 
responsibility to see that we have effective 
programs to train the minds and hands of 
our youth. We have an equal responsibility 
to see that skills, once acquired, are utilized. 
And we must be mindful of the eyver- 
changing nature of our technology. Today 
skill may be outmoded by tomorrow’s inven- 
tion, or dulled by nonuse. Consequently, 
retraining and advanced training may be 
required to utilize talents at their highest 
level. 

God gave each of us special talents. Who 
fs to say any are superior? All contribute 
to the general good according to their gifts. 
In the sight of Him we are all equal. The 
proud and pompous need but remind them- 
selves that Jesus was a carpenter, Moham- 
med was a shepherd, and Moses was a keeper 
of flocks. The skill of each of us is of 
importance to all of us. Let him who looks 
down upon the farmer try to grow his own 
food, or him who snubs the carpenter try 
to build his own shelter, or him who derides 
the tailor try to make his own clothes, or 
him who belittles the laundress try to iron 
his own shirts. Then he would acquire re- 
spect for all God’s children ami admiration 
and appreciation for the special contribu- 
tion each makes to our way of life. 

This then must be our goal, as individuals 
and as people: The greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for every American to develop and 
utilize to the fullest the special talents with 
which God endowed him. I commend it to 
you as a crusade worthy of your support. 
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discussion should be of interest to Mem- 
bers of both the Senate and the House. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it. be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIMBER SPOKESMEN DeEeNy INDUSTRY DYING 
Our 


(By John Denny) 


“Timber is king,” Oregonian staff writer 
Merlin Blais said in a series of articles on the 
forest industry 4 years ago. And most 

joined with enthusiasm in a 
chorus of “long live the king.” They could 
praise the forest monarch with reason. .The 
industry, turning out lumber for the growing 
boom in housing, had just reached its first 
billion-dollar year. It was contributing a 
whopping two-thirds of Oregon’s annual in- 
come from exportable products—goods sold 
and shipped outside the State. 

All this has changed. Now many believe 
the king has abdicated, and if not, should 
be deposed from his throne as quickly as 
possible. Idle sawmills, heavy unemploy- 
ment and depressed business conditions have 
brought a loud outcry for diversification of 
the economy to-end the dominant role of 
timber. 

Dire warnings are heard in the land. Ore- 
gon, it is said by some darkling prophets, is 
riding a dying horse. Wood is losing its 
markets to steel, aluminum and plastics. 
The slump is not just temporary—the in- 
dustry is headed downhill and éhe State is 
going with it. Of the 300 sawmills now idle, 
200 will never reopen and 10,000 to 20,000 
jobs are gone forever, say the alarmists. 

Some who concede that the industry may 
come back grimly add that it is still sawing 
its way out of existence—that the crash of 
the last old-growth Douglas-fir is not many 
years away. When it falls, the State will be 
full of ghost towns, the prophets of doom 
declare. 

HOME BUILDING DROPS 


There is little question but that the tim- 
ber industry will recover from the decline 
that started 2 years ago and dropped lumber 
production 10 percent in 1957, back to the 
1953 levels. 

What happened to lumber, in fact, now 
seems much the same as the readjustment 
being felt by the entire United States econ- 
omy, only the bloom came off the boom for 
lumber a year earlier. ; 

What happened was that demands of 
United States industry for expansion capital, 
coupled with inflation-combating money 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board, com- 
bined to price many potential home buyers 
out of the mortgage market. New home 
construction—the main outlet for lumber— 
dropped 10 percent in 1957. 

That mortgage money will be more plenti- 
ful and somewhat. cheaper in the coming 
months now seems likely. The Federal 
fiscal experts already have moved to lower 
interest rates. Expansion of the Nation’s 
industrial production plant definitely has 
slowed, and this will ease demand for cap- 
ital. Meanwhile, the Nation’s population— 
and its need for housing—continues to in- 
crease. 

So the short-term outlook, according to 
most economists, is for improvement at least 
by midyear, gradually picking up steam to 
develop into a home-building boom by 1960. 
Over the long haul, the question is:* Can 

‘s timber resources sustain an ex- 
pansion that will keep the State’s economy 


in step with the rest of the Nation? 


: NEW METHODS FORECAST 

One , Paul B. Simpson, professor 
of economics at the University of Oregon, 
safa that the only way Oregon can main- 
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tain its relative position in the Nation’s 
economy with timber as the mainstay is to 
double the amount of value from the fabri- 
cation of tne wood now going into lumber. 
In effect, this means sawing of lumber would 
be discontinued, and all wood harvested 
would go into pulp, plywood, and composi- 
tion board. 

By projecting 1952 Forest Service figures, 
Simpson found that Oregon now is con- 
suming wood faster than the realizable an- 
nual growth; that the long-range potential 
has been reached or passed in annual use 
of timber. 

Such assumptions overlook several im- 
portant considerations: 

1. Remaining supplies of sawtimber are 
much larger than earlier figures indicated. 
In fact, all indicatiors are the State has 
more marketable timber now than was car- 
ried as inventory 5 years ago, despite heavy 
cutting since then. 

2. The potential for wood utilization is 
great. Notable progress has been made in 
full use of the entire tree in the past 5 years. 
Estimates now are the wood supply can be 
expanded 25 percent—through utilization of 
wood still wasted—without increasing the 
annual cutting rate. 

3. Annual growth rate is being increased 
through modern forestry practices and dis- 
coveries of forest scientists. 

4. Practices such as relogging of cutover 
areas to take out material considered un- 
economic before, and prelogging to remove 
the understory before falling the old-growth 
timber giants, are stretching the wood sup- 
ply. Some foresters estimate such practices 
have added 10 percent to the wood supply. 

5. Subalpine species considered of no com- 
mercial value a few years ago have been 
turned into resources by processing advance- 
ments. Jackpine will be made into insulat- 
ing board in a huge new plant near Klamath 
Falls. 

How much timber is left, and will it last 
at recent heavy cutting rates until growing 
young forests are ready? This is a many- 
sided question on which there are a be- 
wildering array of statistics, findings, and 
opinions. 

The Federal Forest Service, which controls 
about 60 percent of the State’s remaining 
sawtimber stands, can’t supply the answer. 
Neither can private foresters, with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

This situation in which no one can supply 
hard-and-fast answers came about because 
the Forest Service is in the midst of reap- 
praising the forest resources. 


NEW INVENTORIES MADE 


New inventories are being made, forest by 
forest, and they are pointing to the startling 
conclusion that the State now has more saw- 
timber than when the last previous surveys 
were made in the 1930’s and and 1940's. 

It’s not so much a matter of finding more 
trees, but rather of counting a lot that were 
not included before because they were not 
of commercial value then. For one thing, 
smaller trees, down to 11 inches in diameter 
instead of the previous 15 inches, are being 
counted now because the loggers are taking 
them. Then, too, better utilization has 
made it possible to include species and trees 
that formerly were left in the woods as cull 
or weed trees. 


A third factor is extension of the: com- 
mercial acreage by modern logging methods 
and equipment. Areas once considered un- 
loggable because of terrain are being in- 
cluded. Also, it is said, estimating methods 
are more accurate now. 

As a result, new inventories are showing 
up to 100-percent increase in timber counts 
for some forests over earlier figures, For 
example, Lincoln County in 1953 was carried 
on the Forest Service books as having 64 
billion board-feet of sawtimber. Some 15 
million: board-feet have been cut since then, 
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and this should have pared the remainder 
down to 49 billion. Instead, a just-com- 
pleted inventory showed 97 billion board-feet 
on hand. 

CUTTING RATES RAISED 

The Forest Service is raising its annual 
cutting rates forest by forest as the new 
survey is completed, but so far has not re- 
leased any new overall inventory for the 
State or region. It is still carrying the 1953 
book figure of 433,809,000,000 feet of saw- 
timber for Oregon’s forest lands, both public 
and private. 

The State’s sawtimber inventory now can 
be raised to 600 billion board-feet, and will 
be when all of the new surveys are com- 
pleted, in the opinion of one woods authority, 
W. D. Hagenstein, of the Industrial Forestry 
Association. 

Estimates from other industry and inde- 
pendent sources in the past 2 years range 
from 452 billion to 500 billion feet. 

At the present rate of cutting, will the 
old-growth supply last until new growth 
catches up, until there is a sustained yield 
balance between annual cut and usage? 

An affirmative answer seems much more 
possible now than it did 4 years ago, when 
Hagenstein projected a balance some time 
around the year 2010. The arithmetic indi- 
cates that at the average annual log harvest 
rate for the past 5 years of around 9 billion 
feet, the State’s present sawtimber supply 
should last around 60 years, or until the 
year 2018 or thereabouts. 

It is still hard for many to understand 
how the State can cut its forests at three 
times the growth rate—now estimated at 
around 3 billion feet a year—without run- 
ning out of timber. 

That’s because about half of the timber- 
land is in old-growth forest that is through 
growing, and in fact may be going down hill 
through losses from disease, insects, and 
blowdown. 

The problem is to convert the mature for- 
est into a managed forest. This is done by 
computing the allowable annual cut on a 
formula of the volume or inventory of saw- 
timber divided by the rotation period, plus 
the annual growth increase. 

Hagenstein’s figures of 600 billion board 
feet inventory, divided by a rotation rate of 
100 years, plus an annual increase of 3 bil- 
lion gives an allowable annual cut of around 
9 billion, or about what the harvest has been 
averaging over the past 5 years. 

Federal forests, including O. & C. lands, 
contain 60 percent of the sawtimber but 
have been contributing only around 25 per- 
cent of the State’s annual sawlog supply. 
Private forests are being harvested at twice 
the rate of the Federal timber. This has 
contributed to overcutting of some of the 
privately held lands, with resultant disloca- 
tions, and economic hardships to some com- 
munities whose last sawmill has moved out. 


INCREASED HARVESTING URGED 


There is constant industry pressure to in- 
crease the cut on Federal forests, and to 
bring the actual cut up to the allowable cut. 
The Portland business executives’ research 
committee, in a recent timber industry study 
carried out with Lewis and Clark and Reed 
Colleges, found that harvesting of timber on 
Federal lands should be increased. 

An increased supply of Federal stumpage 
is the main hope for survival of many mills 
now living off Government timber. Compe- 
tition for the available supply has held 
stumpage prices high in relation to the skid- 
ding lumber market. It is reasoned that 
increasing the supply will take the pressure 
off stumpage prices, enable mills to reopen 
or continue operation and also improve the 
Douglas-fir industry’s competitive position in 
the national market. 

One of the industry’s pressing problems is 
how to pay the ever-mounting freight rates 
and still stay competitive in eastern markets 
with lumber from other producing regions, 
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notably British Columbia and the southern 
pine region. Lower stumpage prices will 
help ease the squeeze. 

Good news, then, was the recent state- 
ment by J. Hubert Stone, regional forester 
for the Pacific Northwest that the Forest 
Service’s new 5-year plan calls for a 20 per- 
cent increase in timber sales, up to an an- 
nual volume of 3,840,000,000 feet. 

At the same time, Stone said that the al- 
lowable cut for the region’s national forests, 
which has increased from 2,340,000,000 to 
3,470,000,000, in the past 10 years, will go up 
to 4,000,000,000 feet by 1960. 

Whether this allowable cut is sold and 
harvested depends to a large extent on 
whether the roads can be built to make it 
accessible. 

SMALL BUYERS SHUT OUT 


The industry and the public foresters are 
in emphatic agreement on the urgent.need 
for an adequate road system in the Federal 
forests, not-only from an immediate timber 
harvest but from a long-range management 
standpoint as well. Because of limited ap- 
propriated funds, 90 percent or more of the 
roadbuilding in Federal forests is done by 
timber buyers under terms of the sale 
contract. 

This makes for larger sales, shuts out 
smaller buyers who cannot finance the road 
construction and is actually wasting a lot of 
wood by precluding needed management 
practices such as salvage logging and 
prelogging. 

The report of the Portland business execu- 
tives research group said that salvage log- 
ging of the yast amount of timber already 
dead, down or diseased in the old-growth 
Douglas-fir forests could add 1,000,000,000 
board-feet to the present yearly production 
without reducing the future cut. 

Regional Forester Stone told a congres- 
sional committee last month: 

“If the forests of Region 6 (the Pacific 
Northwest) are to yield their share of the 
forest products estimated to be needed by 
the Nation in the year 2000, we must prac- 
tice intensive management in the form of 
almost complete utilization of all normal 
losses for the entire forested area. Such 
utilization will be possible only if the forests 
are served by a complete and permanent 
road system.” 

“It boils down to this, in the opinion of 
both business and industry leaders: If the 
Government is going to manage Oregon’s 
most valuable natural resource, it should 
provide the funds to manage them wisely. 

Growing interest in managed forestry is 
another bright spot in the future timber 
supply picture. A total of 5,361,140 acres 
of forest lands in the western Washington- 
western Oregon Douglas-fir belt were in 
certified tree farms at the end of 1957, a 10 
percent increase for the year. 


_ 





Our Struggle Against Trujillo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, several 
of my colleagues have indicated an in- 








John Peck, which appeared in a 
New York magazine of Christian 
Gandhian pacifism, Liberation, of De. 
cember 1957, is a factual account. if 
follows: 
Our STRUGGLE AGAINST TRUJILLO 
(By James Peck) 


Five years have elapsed since Andres Re. 
quena, anti-Trujillo editor, was murdered in 
the hallway of a Lower East Side tenement, 
It is also 5 years since I started working with 
Dominicans in exile and concerned Amer. 
icans in a movement against one of the most 
ruthless dictators the world has ever seen— 
Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo. 

When I read in the New York Times on 
October 3, 1952, about the coldblooded assas. 
sination of Requena, I resolved that this act 
should not go unprotested. I immediately 
phoned my friend, Wenzel Brown, author 
of Angry Men, Laughing Men, a book 
sharply critical of Trujillo’s dictatorship, 
Brown had received threats against his life 
while gat*ering material for the book in 
the Dominican Republic. 

We agreed to hold an informal meeting of 
a few interested Dominicans and Americans 
that evening in my apartment. Out of this 
meeting came the organization of the Re- 
quena Memorial Committee (now the Re- 
quena-Galindez Memorial Committee), 
Brown was elected chairman. 

Along with Brown, the person with whom 
I have worked most closely is Nicolas Silfa, 
secretary of the Partido Revolucionario Do- 
minicano and a leader of a group of Latin- 
American trade unionists in exile from dic- 
tatorships. Silfa has received a number of 
death threats and has been the intended 
victim of several crude frameup plots, which 
have proved unsuccessful. ‘ 

On one occasion, marijuana was planted in 
his car. On another, his brother-in-law was 
sent here from the Dominican Republic to 
frame him on a charge of illegal practice of 
dentistry. The case fell through when the 
man unexpectedly testified on Silfa’s behalf. 

To safeguard his life, Silfa has reported the 
death threats to the New York police and te 
the FBI. He requested, and was denied, 4 
permit to have a gun in his home for self- 
protection. The door to his apartment has 
a chain as well as a lock and he will not open 
it without first looking through the peep- 
hole. He was under 24-hour police guard for 
2 months after he suggested that Galindez’s 
body may have been stuffed into the boiler of 
the Dominican freighter, Fundacion. Brown 
has been less cautious. “If Trujillo really 
makes up hisemind to get you, there’s noth- 
ing you can do about it,” he told me. 

In working against Trujillo, I became & 
close friend of Jesus de Galindez, Columbia 
University professor and author of The Ets 
of Trujillo, an authoritative study of th 
Generalissimo’s dictatorship. When he W 
kidnapped on March 12, 1956, prior to the 
book’s publication, I was more deeply dis 
tressed than I had been about the Requena 
case, since I had not known Requena per 
sonally. ‘ 

Galindez was a dynamic man who worked 
untiringly not only with the Dominicans im 










well and respected brought to @ 
vivid realization of the m eats 
like Trujillo's. ‘True, 
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article, Our Struggle Against Trujillo, by 
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nents of Trujillo, had received threats of 
death. Yet when the threat was actually 
carried out, it was @ shock to those of us who 
knew him. 

My first recollection upon learning of the 
kidnapping was the memorial street meet- 
ing which I had spoken at a year after the 
Requena murder, in front of the tenement 
where the crime had been committed. Gal- 
indez was the main speaker. He warned that 
if the police continued to be apathetic about 
the Requena case, one of the people present 
at the meeting might well be the next victim. 
Little did he know, despite the threats, that 
he was to be the next victim—just 244 years 


_ ae was the third victim of General- 
issimo Trujillo in New York City. The first 
was Sergio Bencosme, assassinated on April 
98, 1935, while shaving. His face being cov- 
ered with shaving soap, he was mistaken by 
the murderer for Angel Morales, a leader of 
the Dominicans in exile. Bencosme had 
been Morales’ secretary and had shared an 
apartment with him, A jury indicted the 
late Luis de la Fuente Rubirosa, who es- 
caped to the Dominican Republic. Trujillo 
refused to extradite him and thus the Ben- 
cosme murder has gone unpunished. 

The next Trujillo-inspired assassination 
was that of Andrés Requena in 1952. This is 
the story as pieced together by available evi- 
dence, some of it circumstantial: 

In an attempt to get his mother out of the 
Dominican Republic, Requena had aban- 
doned temporarily the editing of Patria, his 
anti-Trujillo newspaper in New York. The 
Dominican consul, Felix Bernardino, had 
promised to help Requena in getting his 
mother to New York. 

After several months had elapsed and it 
had become apparent that Bernardino’s offer 
was a bluff, Requena went to the consul and 
announced that he was resuming publica- 
tion of Patria. Shortly thereafter, Requena 
received a phone call in which he apparently 
was told that his mother had arrived and was 
waiting him at a lower East Side tenement. 
He was so excited that he took a cab all the 
way from the upper West Side—a distance of 
over 8 miles through city traffic. Upon ar- 
rival at the given address, he got out and told 
the driver to wait. As he was entering the 
building a gunman stepped out from behind 
the. stairway and fired five shots at close 
Tange. Hearing the shots, the cab driver 
entered the building and found the dead 
body of Requena, The assassin had escaped 
through a rear exit leading into an alleyway. 
The murderer was never apprehended, and 
the Requena murder, like that of Bencosme, 
has gone unpunished. 

To avert any incrimination, Trujillo 
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public via West Palm Beach. He has not 
been heard from since. This crime, like the 
Bencosme and Requena murders, has gone 
unpunished. 

Murphy had been told that he was flying 
a sick patient to the Dominican Republic. 
Anxious to fly but handicapped by imperfect 
eyesight, Murphy was pleased to get the job. 
Not until much later, when he was flying 
for the Dominican Airlines, did he learn that 
his inert passenger had been Galindez. He 
told the story to his fiance in the United 
States, but before he could do any further 
talking he was pushed off a cliff into shark- 
infested waters. The Dominican Govern- 
ment’s story is that the killer was the late 
Octavio de la Maza, another pilot for the 
Dominican Airlines, who had engaged in a 
personal argument with Murphy. De la 
Maza was alleged to have left a suicide note 
to this effect before killing himself in prison. 

De la Maza’s suicide note was examined by 
the FBI and declared phony. The State De- 
partment rejected Trujillo’s story of the 
Murphy murder and requested the extradi- 
tion of Arturo Espaillat, formerly the Do- 
minican consul in New York. Trujillo re- 
jected the State Department’s note. 

The State-Department’s action in the Mur- 
phy case was the first reprimand of Trujillo 
ever made by the United States Government. 
It resulted from vigorous protests by Repre- 
sentative CHartes Porter, of Oregon, who 
inter¢eded on behalf of two of his constit- 
uents, Murphy’s parents, Representative 
Porter was originally interested solely in the 
Murphy case, but he has since become a 
strong opponent of the entire Trujillo crimi- 
nal conspiracy. He has spoken out publicly 
against the United States Government’s 
silent acquiescence in Trujillo’s crimes— 
3 of them committed within the United 
States and 1 against a United States citi- 
zén in the Dominican Republic. He has also 
opposed vigorously the United States Gov- 
ernment’s continued economic support of 
Trujillo’s dictatorship. 

Though Trujillo’s objective was to silence 
Galindez, he accomplished the very opposite. 
As a result of the murder, Galindez’s book, 
The Era of Trujillo, received far more at- 
tention than it could have otherwise. The 
first edition in Spanish printed in Chile, be- 
came the biggest nonfiction seller through- 
out Latin America in recent times. 


An English edition has not yet been pub- 
lished, for, since Galindez died without a 
will, the manuscript is in the hands of the 
public administrator in New York City. 
However, excerpts translated into English 
have been printed in the magazine 
“Tbhérica,” whose editors, Louise Crane and 
Victoria .Kent, have been active in the 
movement against Trujillo. 


The Bencosme, Requena, and Galindez 
murders were. not the only ones committed 
by the Trujillo regime outside of the Do- 
minican Republic. Two men have been 
similarly assassinated in Cuba and two in 
Haiti in recent years. The remainder of 
Trujillo’s political assassination—totaling 
140, according to Galindez’ book—took place 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Trujillo’s method in these crimes could be 
described as the clean liquidation (like the 
clean bomb). There is no arrest, there are 
no papers to doctor up, no phony trial to 
stage, no prison sentence to impose. The 
victim simply vanishes, period. Trujillo is 
reputed to have the most comprehensive se- 
cret police system in this hemisphere. The 
United States is believed to make use of it 
for anti-Communist probing in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In the United States the function of the 
Dominican agents is to spy on anti-Tru- 


. fillistas. Every employee in the Dominican 


embassy and consulates in this country is 
also a secret operative, Silfa told me. In 
addition, a number of pro-Trujillistas act as 
paid.agents under the direction of the con- 
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suls. Silfa estimates that from 50 to 100 
of these are operating within the anti- 
Trujillo movement. 

The anti-Trujillistas have a small but 
well-organized underground movement in 
the Dominican Republic. To reveal even 
the slightest details about their operation 
would endanger the underground’s very ex- 
istence. 

A unique aspect of Trujillo is that he is 
the only dictator who has ever attempted 
to promote himself in the United States by 
Madison Avenue techniques. He buys full- 
page ads in the daily newspapers. He has 
his picture on centrally located billboards 
with the slogan “Peace and Progress.” He 
attempts to buy newspapermen, magazine 
writers, and authors—threatening or smear- 
ing them if they fail to go along. 

On March 16 Stanley Ross, editor of El 
Diario de Nueva York, sent out a circular 
letter stating: “El Diario is cooperating with 
the Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic in the production of two special supple- 
ments dedicated to the progress of that 
country, with a particular emphasis on pub- 
lic works.” 


Ross’s closeness with Trujillo dates back 
to the time when he helped found El 
Caribe, the biggest daily in the Dominican 
Republic. Before becoming editor of El Di- 
ario, Ross wrote Trujillo suggesting that the 
dictator gain control of the paper by loan- 
ing him $125,000 to buy half of the stock 
and buying the other half himself. This 
letter was brought to light here by German 
Ornes, who was fired from his editorial post 
on El Caribe after a typographical error em- 
barrassing to Trujillo appeared. Ornes was 
forced to leave the country. 

Trujillo also makes use of big-name pub- 
licity firms and lawyers. His recent en- 
gagement of Sidney Baron and Morris Ernst 
to do a whitewash job in the Galindez and 
Murphy cases was in line with this policy. 
Baron’s predecessor was Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr. (One of the Life pictures showed 
me heading a picket line at Roosevelt’s of- 
fice just after he took the job with Trujillo.) 
After a year marked by disapproval from 
the Democratic Party and generally unfa- 
vorable publicity, Roosevelt quit, though his 
original contract was for two years. 

That a man like Baron should succeed him 
was not too surprising. But that a well- 
known liberal like Ernst should accept a 
post with Baron came as a shock, particu- 
larly to Ernst’s friends. The more charita- 
ble ventured to hope that Ernst was naive 
enough to believe he might get the better of 
Trujillo. Others expressed the viewpoint 
that every man has his price. None thought 
that a man of Ernst’s mental capacity could 
believe that Trujillo was on the level in 
wanting an impartial investigation. A 
further surprise came more recently when 
Albert Hicks, author of the anti-Trujillo 
book Blood in the Streets, agreed to work 
with Ernst.’ 

The anti-Trujillistas do not have at their 
command the unlimited funds with which 
Trujillo promotes himself in the United 
States. In fact, their funds are meager. 
Yet during the 27 years since Trujillo (the 
hemisphere’s senior dictator) came to power 
they have made their voices heard through 
appropriate, periodic protest actions. 
Though the Dominicans in exile are not 
followers of Gandhi, their protest actions 
have been of a completely nonviolent nature 
and thus have contrasted forcefully with 
Trujillo’s acts of terrorism. 

On the night the Generalissimo himself 
arrived in New York in 1953 as a delegate to 
the United Nations, the group decided to 
picket the Plaza Hotel, where he was stay- 
ing. After the demonstration, I was asked 





1Hicks has since quit the Ernbst-Baron 
team, charging that he was being used as 
window dressing. 
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my opinion about continuing the picketing 
nightly. I said that, while it would do no 
harm, it would produce no further publicity 
and therefore might not be worth the ef- 
fort. The group decided to picket nightly 
nevertheless, so strongly did they feel about 
the issue—19 years after Trujillo seized 
power. So throughout Trujillo’s stay at 
least 10 pickets marched in front of the 
Plaza Hotel nightly. 

A standing feature of the Dominican 
picket demonstrations is a life-sized black 
wooden coffin, symbolizing Trujillo’s murder 
victims. This coffin fits conveniently into 
the trunk of Silfa’s car for transportation to 
Washington for demonstrations at the 
Dominican Embassy or at the White House. 

Sometimes when I go out with Silfa and 
we are not going to a demonstration, I kid 
him: “You forgot the coffin.” He may well 
have left the coffin behind, but not what the 
coffin symbolizes. The struggle against Tru- 
jillo is on his mind day and night. His wife, 
Lucy, feels just as strongly and participates 
in all the demonstrations. Even their 7- 
year-old son takes part on occasion. 

It must have been a moving experience 
for Lucy to see her brother take the stand— 
on her side instead of on Trujillo’s—in the 
recent trial of her husband in the illegal 
dentistry frameup case. (Silfa was unani- 
mously acquitted by three judges in Special 
Sessions Court.) When her brother arrived 
in New York from the Dominican Republic 
and decided to testify on Silfa’s behalf, it 
was the first time he had seen her in many 
years. Though as a Dominican seaman he 
had frequently been in New York, he had 
not dared visit his sister for fear of being 
apprehended by Trujillo’s spies and faced 
with dire reprisals upon his return to the 
Dominican Republic. 

The stated. objective of Silfa’s group—and 
of other organizations of Dominican exiles— 
is to oust Trujillo’s dictatorship and estab- 
lish a real democracy in the Dominican Re- 
public. Through a campaign of protest, they 
hope to make the United States Government 
and people realize that their existing pro- 
Trujillo foreign policy is as inconsistent with 
democracy as support of Soviet dictatorship 
would be. They hope to halt, eventually, 
United States economic aid to the Dominican 
Republic. 

Yet even if these aims are accomplished 
the ultimate objective of ousting Trujillo 
will be far from attained, because he exer- 
cises complete economic as well as political 
power. Members of his family own the 
major part of the country’s financial enter- 
prises. If he were to die tomorrow, the situa- 
tion might well be like that in Nicaragua, 
where, after Dictator Anastasio Somoza’s as- 
sassination, his son took over. (It is inter- 
esting to note that both Trujillo and 
Somoza came to power in the chaos follow- 
ing a period of occupation by the United 
States Marines.) 

These considerations, however, do not 
dampen the ardor of the anti-Trujillistas. 
And the anti-Trujillo campaign has not been 
limited to Dominicans. A number of anti- 
totalitarian Americans have taken a leading 
part—in particular, Representative Porremr, 
main speaker at the meeting marking the 
first anniversary of the Galindez kidnaping; 
Norman Thomas, who introduced him, and 
Frances Grant, who chaired the meeting. 
Frances Grant, as head of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom, has 
been especially effective in uniting a sizable 
number of organizations behind the anti- 
Trujillo movement. 

In my own efforts against Trujillo, I have 
worked with men whose lives are in danger. 
I have not yet been threatened, possibly be- 
cause the nature of my work with Silfa and 
Brown does not entail use of my byline. 
Following publication of this, my first byline 
story on Trufillo, I may well receive a threat. 


Whether I do or not, I intend to continue my . 


work against Trujillo as long as he remains 
in power. > 
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The Challenge—A World at Stake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President— 


To every civilization, at some moment in 
its existence, the mortal challenge comes. 

Now Red Russia’s dictatorship has thrust 
such a challenge upon the West. The chal- 
lenge is not simply military; it is total—in- 
tellectual, spiritual, and material. 

To meet it, the free world, led by the 
United States, must respond in kind. 


The passages I have just read are from 
an exceptionally informative and pro- 
vocative article entitled “A World at 
Stake,” which was published in the Jan- 
uary 20, 1958, issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine. 

So far as I have read, this is the most 
candid and complete review of the chal- 
lenge confronting free people that has 
been published. It is regrettable that it 
is not possible to reproduce illustrations 
in the Recorp, for the graphs, drawings, 
pictures, and other illustrative material 
in the article drive home the challenge 
pictorially. For example, on page 64, 
there is a graph headed “Turning Out 
Talent,” which shows that our country’s 
peak production of engineers came in 
the 1950-51 period when so many you 
men were attending school under the 
GI bill. This was particularly interest- 


ing to me, since I have introduced a bill” 


providing for extension of the educa- 
tional provisions of the GI bill of rights 
to all of our veterans who have served 
their country in the so-called cold war. 

Mr. President, in order that this im- 
portant article may be given even wider 
reading and study than the circulation 
of Newsweek, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this entire report be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make five 
pages of the RrEcorp, at a cost of $405. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE—A WorLD AT STAKE 


To every civilization, at some moment in 
its existence, the mortal challenge comes. 

Now Red Russia’s dictatorship has thrust 
such a challenge upon the West. The chal- 
lenge is not simply military; it is total— 
intellectual, spiritual, and material. 

To survive, the free world, led by the 
United States, must respond in kind. 

Amid a clamor of alarm and self-criticism, 
America is preparing to shoulder this burden 
of great historical responsibilities. Technical 
problems which were long the province of iso- 
lated specialists have become the concern of 
a whole citizenry. 

Por the cold war, unlike the bloody con- 
flicts of troops and weapons, demands more 
than a passing burst of passion and effort. 
Sustained and sober determination is wanted, 
and more important, a true understanding of 
the-part which every aspect of freedom will 
play in the struggle. 5 . 

This is what President Eisenhower meant 
when he said: “The only answer to a regime 
that wages total war is to wage total peace.” 

The prospect before the United States 
and its allies is not a pleasant one. The free 
world must carry on its battle with the 





menace of nuclear annihilation always turk. 
ing in the background. Regretfully, it mugs 
understand that many of the most 

beliefs of the West hold no attraction for 
the fermenting mass of underdeveloped ng. 
tions. 

It must realize that the powerful forces 
which threaten it are not a transitory eyj 
but one which has taken deep roots in the 
world. It must agree that many of its ip. 
stitutions—-some almost sacrosanct—must be 


drastically modified to meet the threat of 


totalitarian state. 

In the first fit of dismay at the revels. 
tion of Soviet technological might, public at. 
tention turned to a comparison between the 
military strength of the East and the West, 
This was inevitable, since military power js 
the necessary condition for survival in the 
terrifying world of modern nuclear weapons, 
It is not the only condition, however. 

For the foreseeable future the battle be. 
tween communism and democracy will be 
waged by other means. Among the most 
important: 

Diplomacy—which has come to mean 4 
bloodless warfare by negotiation, propaganda, 
subversion, economic aid, and cultural ge 
duction. 

Economic strength—which provides the 
basis for military power, well-being at home, 
and the means to win and hold allies abroad, 

Education—which can train human minds 
in .the high and complex skills that a na- 
tion needs to exist and progress in the modern 
world. 

Science—which can develop theories about 
nature that can then be applied to the mass- 


ive technology which is a major bulwark of — 


the state. 

It is these great sinews of national life 
which the editors of Newsweek probe and 
test in the pages that follow, comparing 
each with its Soviet counterpart. Yet be- 
yond them all is something more basic: 
The political system of democracy which is 
finally at stake in the battle between East and 
West. 

For free men the task is not to defend 
democracy blindly, but to examine it critical- 
ly; to draw such strength from it that they 
will eventually triumph in the struggle with 
communism. 


IN DEFENSE 


Could the United States win a war with 


the Soviet Union? 
There is no single answer to this brutal 
question. It depends on what kind of wat, 
big or little, and when it might be fought. 
At the moment, the United States would 
win a total war. The United States Sira- 
tegic Air Command still guarantees a wes 
ern victory; victory meaning that the 
United States could pulverize Russia faster 
and more thoroughly than Russia could 
smash the United States. oe 
But it may come as a shock to many Amet- 
icans that today the United States might not 
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future? Before this same Senate committee 
jast week, no less an authority than Rear 
Adm. Hyman Rickover gave this disturbing 

: “It is almost too late to match the 
achievements of the Soviet Union.” This is 
the private judgment of most of the Nation’s 
foremost military strategists. This was the 
essence of the Gaither report. 

Danger: The real danger for the future, 
many strategists believe, is that the United 
States will lose its main deterrent against 
Soviet aggression, that is, the threat of mas- 
sive H-bomb retaliation by SAC. “The thing 
to remember about SAC is not that bombers 
will become obsolete when we get missiles,” 
one of the Pentagon's top planners remarked 
recently. “Bombers become obsolete the day 
the Russians—or we—build a really effective 
antiaircraft missile.” If the Russians find a 
way to neutralize SAC before the United 
States creates a retaliatory substitute in 
missile form, then the West will lose its de- 
terrent and the Russians can commit aggres- 
sion almost at will, not only against Western 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, but against the 
United States itself. There is evidence, this 
Pentagon general went on to say, that the 
Russians are making rapid progress in de- 
yeloping just such an antiaircraft missile. 

Is the United States catching up or even 
keeping pace with the relentless Soviet 
buildup in weapons? This question must 
be given prompt attention, the President 
told Congress last week. Many high officials 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force admit pri- 
yately that as of now, almost 4 months after 
the alert signals went up with Sputnik I, 
the United States has taken little real action. 
The Atlas ICBM was successfully fired for 
the second time last week but tests are still 
in the preliminary stages. 

Too little: Moreover, little new money 
has been allocated for the most basic weap- 
ons in our future arsenal; few new orders 
have yet gone out to factories, or even to 
research labs, There were cheers’ when a 
$52 million missiles contract was signed 
with Chrysler in Detroit this month, But 
actually, the move was something of an ac- 
cident rather than a sign of Pentagon deci- 
sion. The deal was signed on the initiative 
of a well-meaning local bureaucrat, and for 
2 days Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker 
didn’t even know about it. Maj. Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
told the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
last week that some money has been pro- 
vided to speed up the Atlas ICBM project, 
but not enough; that the Titan ICBM proj- 
ect has not been accelerated at all. “We 


talk about the present danger,” one top 
general grumbled, “but we are doing noth- 
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Command decision: Nor would the crea- 
tion of a United States general staff neces- 
sarily solve the difficulties. On the problem 
of rivalry between services, former President 
Truman commented at the week end: “The 
Commander in Chief can make them.coordi- 
nate their activities.” 

The technical confusions, however, would 
be partly cleared up, in the view of many 
top military men, if the United States had 
a positive, purposeful national strategy. 
“Fundamentally, the problem is philosophi- 
cal,” one three-star United States strategist 
said recently. “We’re not for anything; 
we're just against communism.” 

It would be far better, in his view, either 
to make a frank, if painful, accommodation 
with the Russians or to go on a counter- 
offensive for the capitalistic system, demo- 
cratic self-government, and human rights. 
Puerto Rico is a commendable example of 
what democracy and free enterprise can do 
for underdeveloped countries, he pointed 
out, and it can be duplicated—with United 
States help—elsewhere in the world. 

The fact is that containment, a policy 
articulated by George F. Kennan, and 
adopted in the A-bomb monopoly days of 
1947 to stop the Russians in their tracks, 
is still our national strategy. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles restated it with 
his “massive retaliation” commitment in 
1954; the proposed United States missile 
bases in Europe are designed to update mas- 
sive retaliation. ; 

“We are faced,”’ says Gen. Nathan Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, “with 
the necessity for planning to be able to meet 
whatever type of action the Soviets choose 
to initiate.” To many of the United States’ 
most faithful allies, the American doctrine 
of containment is negative; it is a policy 
of reaction, unnecessarily defensive and 
doomed before the clever aggressions of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Gathering clouds: Dark days lie ahead, in 
the judgment of many United States strat- 
egists. They believe the Russians will sub- 
vert more countries, ,make more military 
gains, throw a series of scares into a weak- 
ening NATO alliance, and develop the eco- 
nomic beachheads they are setting up 
throughout the world. 

Since the United States is clearly commit- 
ted to fight if Western Europe is invaded, if 
the Sixth Fleet is attacked, if there is armed 
assault in the Mideast, if the Reds move into 
South Korea or Formosa—the Soviet bloc is 
expected to stop short of any such moves. 
But many Pentagon officials believe the Rus- 

sians may at some future date try limited 
war in a less sensitive area—especially if 
the United States is cleamly incapable of 
dealing with it. 

In time—15 to 25 years is a popular guess— 
the United States and Russia may come to 
nuclear terms. Their suspicions of each 
other one day may be overshadowed by their 
suspicions of small countries with big nu- 
clear ideas. When the mad dictator of 
Ruritania begins stockpiling nuclear weap- 
ons, the major world powers may simply 
decide that it is time to join hands to con- 
trol the menace. But by then some brand- 
new ultimate weapon—space platforms, 
weather control, or biological weapons—may 
have created appalling new problems. 

Many of the Nation’s finest military 
leaders, men who have spent their adult 
lives learning how to wage war, now believe 
that war is no longer a usable instrument 
of national policy, but merely an expensive 
way to commit suicide. “We are now speed- 
ing inexorably toward a day when even the 
ingenuity of our scientists may be unable 
to save us from the consequences of a single 
rash act or a lone reckless hand upon the 
switch of an uninterceptable missile,” Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley. said not long ago. “The 
problem of peaceful accommodation * * * 
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must be worked out. Time is running 
against us, and it is running against us with 
the speed of a sputnik.” 


IN DIPLOMACY 


The function of diplomacy, in the blunt- 
est analysis, is to get what you want from 
another country without using force. 

When the’ use of force may bring on a 
suicidal war, as it could today, diplomacy 
becomes the instrument on which nations 
must rely—to the last possible gasp—if they 
are to maintain their important world posi- 
tions. 

The result is that never before in history 
has diplomacy assumed so many forms, far 
from the rattle of teacups or the hum of a 
garden party. Today, in its practical sense, 
diplomacy includes propaganda, economic 
and technical aid, and a wide range of cul- 
tural, scientific, and educational exchanges. 
Call it peace offensive or cold war, or what 
you will, that is what diplomacy has come to 
meen. 

The United States and Russia are both 
deeply committed to this complex—and 
vital—contest. How do their efforts compare? 

The immediate, superficial answer seems 
plain: The Russians have the edge. 

Inroads: In a few short years they have 
established themselves in the Middle East; 
made deep inroads into Asia and Africa; cre- 
ated at least some measure of doubt among 
the western allies. 

Around the world the Soviets are now 
pressing their diplomatic offensive as never 
before. In Malaya and Ceylon strike-happy, 
Communist-run labor unions are keeping the 
people on edge; in Africa’s newly independent 
(1956) Sudan, an 80-man Soviet mission is 
busy offering lavish trade programs, from 
Paris to Tokyo local Communist Parties are 
giving Russia’s diplomatic offensive an in- 
valuable assist. 

Nowhere was this diplomatic drive more 
evident last week than in Moscow’s instan- 
taneous reaction to President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union address. Within hours 
after its delivery the Kremlin circulated 
notes from Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin to 
83 nations, calling for a massive summit 
meeting, and even in Western Europe Bul- 
ganin got a bigger play in the press than did 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

Bulganin couldn’t have chosen a‘shrewder 
play, for the current policy of the United 
States was to oppose a summit meeting even 
while its allies yearned for a break in the 
cold war’s ice. The objections of this coun- 
try were based upon bitter experience. Pre- 
vious top-level conferences had yielded little 
but fine-sounding platitudes; nor had the 
Russians ever shown any reluctance to break 
what few agreements did come from them 
whenever it served their purpose. In dealing 
with problems that affect the whole world, 
moreover, the United Nations was the proper 
forum. In the main, America’s allies under- 
stood these reasons and could agree with 
them. Yet the fact remained that Bulganin’s 
notes exerted a powerful appeal among the 
war-weary, tax-burdened voters of Western 
Europe. 

So, once again, the Soviet Union had hoped 
to put itself in the role of peacemaker, and 
the United States in the position of having to 
say no. But Mr. Eisenhower's clever reply to 
Bulganin over the weekend was a promising 
attempt to recover the initiative from the 
Kremlin. 

Questions: What gives Russia such diplo- 
matic flexibility? And why does the United 
States so often seem hamstrung? 

The basic reason, of course, lies in the 
deep differences between democracy and dic- 
tatorship. The United States Government 
must consider the reactions of its own citi- 
zens to what it does abroad. The Soviet 
Government can do as it pleases abroad and 
its own citizens can like it or lump it. The 
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Middle East is an outstanding example. 
Many an American career diplomat in the 
Arab countries can’t help wishing that he 
didn’t have to consider pro-Israel sentiment 
back home. The Kremlin tells its diplomats 
just to forget Israel. 

At least three other factors have contri- 
tuted to the troubles of American diplomats 
as compared with their Soviet opposite 
numbers: 

In most major capitals, and some minor 
ones, the United States diplomatic establish- 
ment is headed by politically appointed Am- 
bassadors who sometimes prove inadequate 
for the job. The Russians, on the other 
hand, send their shrewdest, best-trained— 
and often most unscrupulous—veterans to 
the biggest posts. 

The Foreign Service has never recovered 
from the damage inflicted upon its morale 
by the attacks of the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. True, the Russian career men 
have been more seriously—and more vio- 
lently—threatened, but the fact still remains 
that such McCarthy forays as 1953’s Cohn- 
Schine expedition shook this Nation’s career 
diplomats. 

Whatever their own politics, United States 
diplomats carry the burden of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles’ huge unpopularity 
abroad. “There is no reason to suppose that 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
is any more beloved. But he hasn’t been 
the target that Dulles has. 

In this titanic struggle there are, of course, 
strong forces at work for the West and 
against the East. To millions the world 
over, the rape of Hungary exposed commu- 
nism in its naked brutality. Less dramatic, 
but cumulatively as effective, is the long 
string of broken Soviet promises since 
World War II. One top-ranking American 
diplomat, talking to Newsweek, put it this 
way: “Sometimes an American Ambassador 
has to talk small while a Communist Am- 
bassador talks big. In the long run, though, 
I think this is not a disadvantage. All over 
the world people are learning—and a great 
many already have learned—that they can 
take us at our word and they can’t take ‘the 
Communists at theirs.” 

It would be complacent folly to deny that 
Soviet Russia’s diplomacy has been doing 
well. But Americans, whatever their fail- 
ings, their current setbacks, can face the 
rest of the world squarely and honestly. 
That the Russians cannot do. Over the 
long pull, that might make all the difference. 


IN INDUSTRY 


Worried about the Soviet surge of science, 
weapons, and diplomacy, most Americans 
still stand united in one certain confidence: 
Nothing on earth can compare with the 
United States economic system. 
~ As of the end of 1957, the United States 
economy towered far above its rival in sheer 
size and strength. It ground out some $435 
billion worth of goods and services, more 
than three times the $140 billion output of 
the Soviet Union. Soviet heavy industrial 
production, on which the Kremlin concen- 
trates its efforts was less than 40 percent 
of the United States total. 

The sad gray image of the Soviet consumer, 
who can barely boast such essentials as 
adequate food and housing, contrasts sharply 
with his United States counterpart; in the 
quantity, quality, and diversity of consumer 
goods, the American lead seems well-nigh in- 
surmountable. United States industry pro- 
duced almost twice as many shoes and 60 
times as many automobiles; United States 
farmers harvested at least 20 percent more 
grain to feed a considerably smaller popu- 
lation. 

On the face of it, the vast United States 
productive machine, together with that of 
our European allies, gives the West an au- 
tomatic lead in the long-range battle for 
supremacy. For that struggle will be de- 
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cided on economic grounds, according to no 
less an authority than Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

Opening lead: But is the West’s lead more 
apparent than real? And how important, 
in the total cold war, are America’s special 
economic successes? Economic competi- 
tion between East and West hangs on the 
abiilty—and willingness—of each side to 
translate economic strength into diplomatic 
gains. And by this vital yardstick, the hard 
fact is that the Reds have been gaining 
faster. 

The United States is the world’s biggest 
market (its trade provided some $25.7 billion 
in purchasing power to foreign countries in 
1956), and the world’s champion free spender 
in dispensing economic aid ($58 billion since 
World War II). Yet its effectiveness is 
muffied in dozens of ways. United States aid 
officials must scrabble annually for appro- 
priations, and scrabble even harder for quali- 
fied administrators willing to take a part in 
the temporary aid program. United States 
trade policies are hemmed in by a morass of 
laws and agreements, and are under con- 
stant domestic pressure for more tariff pro- 
tection. 

Since the Russians began to wage eco- 
nomic war in earnest in 1955, they have 
proved that their system, whatever its in- 
ternal inefficiencies, is better geared than 
ours for a battle of economic diplomacy. 
How much greater was revealed in a recent 
report. According to the State Department 
the Soviet bloc has agreed in the last 2% 
years to provide $1.5 billion in economic aid 
to 10 underdeveloped and politically critical 
countries. In the same period United States 
aid to the same countries (an assortment of 
grants, loans, and technical assistance) came 
to only $900 million although the total 
American aid to 85 world nations was im- 
mensely greater. Almost all the Soviet aid 
was in loans at 2 and 2% percent, repayable 
in local currencies. Most of our loans bore 
interest of 3 or 4 percent, under the United 
States policy of charging whatever it costs 
the Treasury to borrow. 

The fact that Russia in 1957 defaulted 
on its bonded debt to its own citizens did 
not prevent the Kremlin from giving such 
lush terms to -the Egyptians and the 
Cylonese. Nor has Russia’s own grain short- 
age, made worse last year by a severe 
drought, prevented the Soviets from ship- 
ping thousands of tons of grain to under- 
fed (and politically unstable) countries. 
While the United States delivered more ($1.9 
billion worth of surplus farm products as 
gifts or on special low terms last year), far 
heavier surpluses pile up in Government 
warehouses, priced out of foreign markets 
by laws aimed at protecting price structure. 

Bad business: The Russians are making a 
calculated effort to torpedo the traditional 
patterns of trade which the West has care- 
fully nurtured with under-developed coun- 
tries. As Henry Kearns, Aassistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, ex- 
plains: “The Russians set prices at what it 
takes to sell once they have picked a market 
to move into. They have sold tractors to 
India at half the price set by Western sell- 
ers, for example, and they sell farm machin- 
ery to Greece at half the price.” 

Russia thus has even extended economic 
bridegheads across the sea, into Latin 
America. When the United States failed to 
execute tariff agreements with Uruguay on 
meat, the Soviets stepped in with substantial 


Uruguay to cover the southern part of South 
America) 


In the face of these threats, many Ameri- 
cans take comfort from the hope that the 
Soviet economy won't be able to support such 
maneuverings indefinitely. Soviet industry 
has expanded with astounding speed and 
vigor in the last decade. But the main rea- 


. make of our opportunities, They have! 
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son, points our economic expert Nicholas 
DeWitt of Harvard’s Russian Research Cen. 
ter, is that the Soviet is “investing so much 
back into itself.” The Russian Gov 
has held back every ruble it could from the 
consumer and pumped it into ind 
plant and equipment. The purpose: 
nat-perignatz—to “catch up—go ahead” 
the United States in industrial Production, 
Cracks appear: But last year there were 
signs of the strains and distortions caused 
this imbalance. The Soviets were forced to 
abandon their sixth 6-year plan only 3 
years after it started and substitute a legs 
ambitious 7-year plan, a tacit 
that they didn’t have the capital to keep up 
the expansion pace. They also launched pro- 
grams to make up for their neglect of the 
consumer, whose lack of wage incentives 
threatens to put a ceiling on the very in- - 
dustrial expansion he has been martyred to 
support. In typical Soviet fashion, they be. 
ban to storm the output of a few consumer 
products that might provide the appearance 
(if not the foundation) of a higher 
standard. University of Buffalo economist 
Raymond Ewell recently visited a plant at 
Lvov which was making TV sets at a cost 
of 2,000 rubles apiece—but planning to mar- 
ket them at 1,000 rubles each. “Every Soviet 
worker wants a television set,” explained the 
plant manager. 

In this weird, unbalanced economy, the 
most revealing sign of trouble was last year’s 
managerial revolution, when Khrushchey 
abolished a score of central planning min- 
istries and handed their jcbs to local plan- 
ning boards in 92 economic districts through- 
out the U.5S.5. R. 

The code: Economist Joseph S. Berliner, 
in a recent book, Factory and Manager in 
the U.S. S. R., based on interviews with doz- 
ens of Soviet management men who fied 
Russia, shows how the pressures that pro- 
duced Russia’s industrial growth have cre- 
ated a code of management behavior which 
is viciously inefficient at its core. Presséd 
by demands for continually higher produc- 
tion levels, squeezed by perennial sh e 
of supplies, managers of Soviet plants habity 
ally understate their plants’ potential in the 
hope of getting an easier quota. Where the 
plan gives them a choice, they tend to con- 
centrate production on the items which are 
easiest to make and not necessarily the ones 
most needed by the economy. 

This management consultant’s nightmare 
makes it clear that our own free-enterprise 
system is probably the greatest single e00- 
nomic advantage we have over the Russians. 
A free economy, shaped by the profit motive, 
is patently less subject to distortion than 
one hammered out by a handful of state plan- 
ners. Our advantage has increased, mofe- 
over, as we have learned to apply a modicum 
of Government control. In the booming 
years from 1952 to 1955, for example, pre- 
cision adjustments in the money ee 





the United States Treasury and the 
Reserve helped maintain a balance of stal 
prices and full employment. vane 
The current slowdown in United State 
business is proof that capitalism has " 
subdued the business cycle. But, as i 
F. Burns, the former head of the Council a — 
Advisers, points out, we still have a varie 



















ahead. “The economic future of 
says Burns, “depends largely on 









been better than at present.” i 







The West cannot afford to wait for B 
economy to sink in a of ineffic 
nor can it-be sure that it will. Whi 
United States must do is bring its econom 
strength to bear more forcefully on the 
war without delay. . 
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what should we do to make the most of 
our opportunities in such a struggle? 

There are many possible answers: The Gov- 
ernment may have to make some sizable loans 
to encourage private investment in the un- 
stable areas where it could do the most good 
for United States diplomacy. It may have to 

ve its foreign-aid officials more money and 
put the whole foreign-aid program on more 
of @ long-term basis. It may have to revise 
jaws to permit more effective use of farm 
surpluses and abandon tariff barriers whose 

tective advantages obviously outweigh 
their injurious effects on trade. 

But, however serious the threat of eco- 
nomic war, businessmen, economists, and 
Government officials alike take heart from 
one fact: There seems no need to restrict 
essential economic freedom to wage the bat- 
tle effectively. It is precisely the balance 
and potency of a free economy that provides 
the well-heeled taxpayers and the enormous 
potential for trade that are the West's ulti- 
mate weapons, 

IN EDUCATION 

“Knowledge is power,” said Francis Ba- 
con—and never has a nation seized upon 
this. truism with more effect, or more cyni- 
cism, than Soviet Russia. 

In the 40 years since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, the Kremlin has developed -a vast 
school system. One result is that Russia’s 
illiteracy rate has been reduced from 65 per- 
cent to a mere 5 percent, about the same as 
that in the West’s most sophisticated com- 
munities. Today Russia has 30 million 
pupils in 195,300 primary and secondary 
schools, and 400,000 more attending 33 uni- 
versities and 732 technical institutes. An- 
other and more important consequence is 
that Russia has emerged as the second 
greatest scientific and technological nation. 

Mold, bend, break: Though the main rea- 
son for the Soviet Union’s infatuation with 
ed-ication is power, there is another, more 
insidious one: Education provides the basic 
technique to mold the Soviet man into the 
compliant image which his rulers have 
chosen for him. The first Commissar of 
Education, A. V. Lunacharsky, once said. 
“We can mold a child of 5 or 6 years into 
anything we wish; at the age of 8 or 9 we 
have to bend him; at the age of 16 or 17 we 
must break him; and thereafter, one may 
ro ‘only the grave can correct a hunch- 


Russia’s great paradox was how to exercise 
& totalitarian control over the minds of its 
people and yet permit that necessary intel- 
lectual freedom to the specialists who were 
to build its future. 

For the moment, at least, the educational 
system of Soviet Russia has achieved some 
notable successes in solving this problem. 
Eyen the United States, with its long dedica- 
tion to the ideals of education, has to take 
Fone of some of these Russian achieve- 


Nearly 50° percent of the 10-year school 
Curriculum (counterpart of the United 
States grade- and high-school education) is 

to physics, -chemistry, biology, 
astronomy, and mathematics (compared 
With less than 25 percent in the United 
States). All of Russia’s secondary students 
algebra and geometry, whereas only 

61 percent in the United States get even 


. In Russia, there ts one teacher for every 17 
Pupils; in the United States, 1 for 27—and 
. tly teachers handle up to 45 students 
in 1 classroom. 

Russia trains 150,000 scientists and engi- 
Reels a year to the United States 70,000. 


ial 
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have complained that it impairs the health 
of students. 

And for all the Soviet pledges of universal 
free education, only about 33 percent of all 
students reach the 3 top grades; the 
others go to trade schools or into farming or 
labor. (In the United States, some 75 per- 
cent of all school children complete high 
school.} Students must pass stiff competi- 
tive examinations to enter the universities. 

Furthermore, despite Red guarantees that 
the children of the proletariat will get first 
crack at higher education, some 50 percent 
of the students enrolled in universities are 
the children of high party officials, civil serv- 
ants, Red Army officers, and other members 
of the elite. Only about 10 a are dis- 
tinctly of working-class origin. 

Utopia: To balance these obstacles which 
are well appreciated by the Russian people, 
the Kremlin has some powerful incentives to 
offer its eggheads. Among them are unlim- 
ited research funds, cars, country houses, 
good pay, and prestige. And, since the death 
of Stalin, many of the privileged intelligent- 
sia have sampled the most precious gift total- 
itarianism can bestow: Freedom of thought, 
at least within the limited confines of their 
subjects. 

“In the Soviet. setting, the creatively in- 
clined, independent-minded members of the 
younger generation are most likely to set 
their caps for scientific research jobs or en- 
gineering because they offer escape from the 
political reality,” said Eugene Rabinowitch, 
the Russian-born physical chemist who edits 
the influential Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists. “These areas are an oasis of intellec- 
tual liberty because they are not cramped by 
politics.” 

What is the United States doing to meet 
the challenge of Soviet education? The in- 
stinctive American reaction to a threat like 
this is to spend more money—though it is 
often poured into the wrong channels. The 
White House last month proposed a $1 billion 
Federal program for expanding science edu- 
cation in the next 4 years. Many educators 
insist that $1 billion is far too little to meet 
today’s needs. 

Withering: More important the acute 
shortage of science and mathematics teachers 
will continue despite the Federal grant, be- 
cause thousands of qualified teachers are go- 
ing into private industry where they can 
earn higher salaries than they now get (aver- 
age: $4,520). 

Fully one-third of United States teachers 
who are expected to resign this year (ésti- 
mate: 116,000), says the National Education 
Association, will quit to take higher paying 
jobs in the economy. Their reason is ob- 
vious: Between 1940 and 1956, the purchas- 
ing power of teachers plummeted 8 percent 
while that of factory workers jumped from 
10 to 60 percent. The teaching profession, 
the Carnegie Foundation asserts, “is wither- 
ing away.” 

Beyond the fact of teaching becoming a 
second-class profession, many parents have 
begun to suspect that there is something 
even more basically wrong with United States 
education. “All kids of 6 wonder what makes 
the world spin, and what the air is made of,” 
said Lawrence R. Hafstad, General Motors 
vice president in charge of research. “But by 
the time they're 16, they don’t give a damn. 
I think that this effortless progressive edu- 
cation and the increasing emphasis on being 
like the next guy has stopped children from 
asking what might be embarrassing ques- 
tions.” . . 

Creepy: Last month, for example, on NBC- 
TV's “Wide Wide World,” high school stu- 
dents were asked how they felt about science 
and scientists. One California boy insisted 

‘a scien is a man whe@spends most 
of his time in the laboratory as a kind of 
social outcast and is forgetful most of the 
time”; a Texas high school girl said she 
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thought of a scientist as “a funny little man 
stuck off in a dark room, and he’s a bachelor 
because nobody wants to marry a man who 
devotes all of his time to creepy, crawly 
things and things that smell.” 

Many educators believe that the Nation’s 
public schools have added too many frills to 
their curriculums and diverted witally needed 
teachers into “soft” noneducational courses. 

Students of United States public educa- 
tion have insisted that watered-down courses 
and the student’s inability to pay for higher 
education are two key factors in the shame- 
ful waste of brainpower. 

Last month, the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice reported that one-half of the Nation’s 
best students, the top 30 percent of all high- 
school graduates, never get to college. The 
new Federal education program would pro- 
vide 40,000 scholarships over the next 4 
years, but this only begins to take care of 
some 1 million able students who have no 
other means to go to college. Scholarships 
from universities, industry, and foundations 
can only help a fraction of the gifted 
scholars. 

Throughout the Nation, however, steps are 
being taken to improve the plight of the 
brainy child. A few examples: 

In New York, Chicago, and Cleveland, 
grade and high school science programs are 
being revamped and broadened. 

Dallas schools are reinstating high-apti- 
tude classes which were abandoned a decade 
ago for mass methods. 

The growing concern for a restoration of 
learning has yet to become widespread. 
Physicist Isidor Isaac Rabi believes that first 
“the general public must learn to appreciate 
the importance of science as an element of 
our culture. * * * In Russia science is con- 
sidered essential to a general education. As 
far as I can tell the Russians are getting a 
20th-century education, whereas in America 
young people are getting a mid-19th-century 
education.” 

IN SCIENCE 


Grim and determined, James R. Killian, 
Jr., strode to the rostrum of the Women’s 
National Press Club in Washington last week 
to deliver his first speech since becoming 
President Eisenhower’s new scientific adviser. 
Solemnly he posed a premise and a ques- 
tion: “The first industrial revolution was 
ushered in by Great Britain; the United 
States * * * leaped over the first * * * and 
ushered in the second * * *. Is Russia leap- 
frogging over the second industrial revolu- 
tion and moving swiftly into a third, leaving 
the United States still preoccupied with the 
second?” 

In one form or another, Americans in all 
walks of life—and westerners everywhere— 
have been asking this question since they 
have learned about -the startling successes of 
Soviet science and technology. The aston- 
ishing surge—symbolized by the sputniks— 
leads no less an authority than Edward 
Teller, the University of California physicist 
who fashioned the H-bomb to conclude: 
“Scientific and technical leadership is slip- 
ping from our hands.” 

Teller and scientists everywhere know 
what politicians and laymen fail to compre- 
hend or are reluctant to admit: Scientific 
leadership for any single nation is a transi- 
tory thing. 

The United States began to assume world 
scientific leadership immediately before 
World War II when some of Europe’s most 
brilliant meh migrated to America in flight 
from tyranny. “When Americans went to 
European laboratories 30 years ago,” a Uni- 
versity of California physicist recalled, “we 
felt like peasants. Now, when a European 
visits us, he complains that he feels like a 
poor peasant.” 

Revival: What is so remarkable about 
Soviet Russia’s momentous spurt in science 
is that only 12 years ago the nation emerged 
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from World War II with many of its cities in 
rubble and its manpower depleted. 

How did Russia move so far so fast? 

For one thing, vast amounts of money 
have been heaped into scientific research. 
With a gross national product of about $140 
billion, Russia’s research , budget for 1958 
calls for $8 billion. In stark contrast, 
United States science has suffered from mal- 
nutrition. The total research account in 
1957 was a mere $435 million’ out of a GNP 
of $435 billions. 

What cannot be underestimated in Rus- 
sia’s dynamic march to attain scientific su- 
periority is the ability of a dictator to chan- 
nel resources into a “crash” program of his 
design. Through the monolithic Academy 
of Sciences, Russia’s rulers are able to mo- 
bilize scientists and technicians at the flip 
of an IBM card. Example: After the Hiro- 
shima A-bomb, United States scientists pre- 
dicted that Russian would require 10 to 15 
years to build the weapon; but Joe One, 
Russia’s first A-bomb, exploded only 4 years 
later (in 1949). 

Close observers of Russia’s technology have 
estimated that it took 4 years for the Reds 
to develop the Bison jet bomber from draw- 
ing board to production; in the United 
States, a similar operation might take as long 
as 6 years. 

Watch: Besides this meaningful advan- 
tage in lead time, Russia is able to keep 
abreast of Western discoveries by analyzing, 
. abstracting, and cross indexing 10,000 West- 
ern journals and reports. In the United 
States the translation of Soviet Wterature is 
so bogged down by the lack of Government 
staff and funds that only about 30 of Russia’s 
200 scientific and technical journals are 
translated. 

Under Khrushchev, the dogmatic hold 
which Stalin exercised in science was partly 
relaxed, and some famous men returned to 
their work. Commenting on this unex- 
pected freedom, physicist Freeman J. Dyson 
of the Institute for Advanced Study, who 
visited Russia, observed that “this had an 
intoxicating effect on scientists. Suddenly 
to be given these freedoms * * * filled them 
with optimism.” Almost immediately, top- 
caliber basic research began to flow from the 
brains of Red scientists like Ley D, Landau 
and Nicolai N. Bogoliubov. 

Despite their impressive gains in science, 
the Russians have a sense of inferiority 
when they gaze at the dizzying array of 
brilliant scientists and ingenious apparatus 
in the United States. Russia’s most highly 
paid scientist, chemist Alexander N. Nes- 
meyanov, president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, says that great efforts are still 
needed to overtake the West. , 

Discoveries: In the light. of Russia’s recent 
triumphs, Nesmeyanov’s warning may be 
compared with a winning coach’s locker- 
room pep talks. But no doubt Nesmeyanov 
also. realizes that in United States science 
Russia faces a formidable rival. Americans 
have developed transistors, cortisone, elec- 
tronic computers, polio vaccine, and new 
chemical elements. These things resulted 
from the momentum the United States got 
in the thirties after young American sci- 
entists, inspired by men like Rutherford, 
Einstein, Bohr, and Heisenberg, returned 
from their pilgrimages to Europe’s intel- 
lectual centers. 

Yet now United States scientists suffer a 
gnawing fear that fewer and fewer young 
students will choose to set off into the un- 
charted frontiers of basic research. “If I 
have any worry on this score, it is that men 
will not stay on the hard problems when 
there are so many easy ones,” says J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, the eminent director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
N. J. “We cannot engineer scientists; we 
have to grow them.” 


7With development added, the figure 
mounts to $5.4 billion. 
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One of the principal reasons why the 
United States has trouble growing basic sci- 
entists is educational (seé p. 64). Another is 
found deep within the American tradition of 
great heroes as doers, not thinkers. From 
this reason arises an immense dilemma: 
United States science has been hobbled by 
@ vulgar and misguided notion of what 
fundamental research is all about. When 
former Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son insisted that he wasn't the least bit con- 
cerned “‘with what makes fried potatoes turn 
brown or why grass is green,’ he typified a 
deep hostility to the exercise of sheer curios- 
ity required for fundamental science. 

Caltech’s Theodore von Karman, who 
doubles as scientific adviser to the United 
States Air Force, offers a case in point: “In 
1936, I took a contract from Wright Field 
in which I had to describe exactly what I 
was to do. We didn’t fulfill those goals, but 
we did find quite new, important results for 
supersonic planes. When the contract direc- 


‘tor bawled me out for not reaching our stated 


objective, I told him: ‘Major, in your phil- 
osophy Christopher Columbus was also a de- 
faulter. He contracted to find a way to 
India, but he only helped discover North 
America’.”’ 

Fumbles: The greatest curse of United 
States research, says Presidential adviser 
Killian, is fumbling starts and stops in funds 
for intensive basic science. Last year, for 
example, Air Force hurricane studies were 
halted just a few weeks befo.e Edward Tel- 
ler grimly warned Congressmen that the con- 
trol of weather was a walloping weapon with 
which one nation might conquer another 
without a single ballistic missile. 

What can be done? 

Newsweek here sums up the thinking of 
some of the leading United States scientific, 
military, and Government experts: 

Major development projects, such as mili- 
tary missiles, atomic-powered ships and 
planes, or fusion power, should be organized 
under imaginative men, like the ones who 
organized the A-bomb and atomic-subma- 
rine projects. 

A permanent Government agency to co- 
ordinate research should be set up—some- 
thing more than the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee. The National Science 
Foundation would have to have greatly ex- 
panded powers to operate as a high-level di- 
rectorate with power to push certain 
projects, reexamine manpower to see that 
scientists are being used well, and advise 
Government leaders. 

A centralized translation service should be 
organized to publish abstracts of important 
foreign scientific papers. 

Western scientists and resources should be 
pooled through NATO, Present United 
States security regulations and atomic- 
energy laws must be overhauled and liberal- 
ized to allow such pooling arrangements. 

Bold, imaginative, and massive research 
programs must be introduced to stimulate 
work. Space exploration, weather. control, 
and (as President Eisenhower suggested in 
his state of the Union message) the con- 
quest of malaria, cancer, and heart diseases 
would be excellent long-range programs 
start with. * 

Even if all these proposals are adopted by 
the United States to meet Russia’s scientific 
challenge, many scientists agree with Gen- 
eral Motors’ research vice president Hafstad 
in his appraisal: “As long as the Russians 
are as aggressive and alert as they are now, 
we are never again going to be in a position 
where we can overwhelm them.” 





potism of a totalitarian state before ang 
come through safely, and f 4 
intact. Pai, 

The gloom which darkens the Nation to. 
day bears a striking resemblance to | 
United States state of mind in late ( 
after Hitler's crack troops with their gt 
ingly new weapons had blitzed Belgium, the - 
Netherlands, and France and pushed 
British into the sea at Dunquerque. 4s 
Fascism expanded throughout continenta 
Europe and began spreading into north 
Africa and the Middle East, many Americans 
despaired of ever stopping Hitler and his 
Nazis. Some, in fact, were plain deféatist, 
It was Charles A. Lindbergh who said, after 
a tour of Germany’s war industry: “We can. 
not win this war * * *.” a 

Yet even more menacing than Hitler's 
nazism is the Soviet brand of communism, 
It has had a long time to take root in Rug. 
sia, it controls a vast populatiton and great 
natural resources, and it flaunts a doctrine 
which is infinitely attractive to the have-not 
peoples of the world, not to speak of the 
other millions who have been taken in by 
its specious logic. And like nazism its very 
ruthless existence seems to tear the yell 
away from the weaknesses of the democratic 
system. 

Contrasts: Dictatorship can always move 
more swiftly and decisively because it neéds 
no popular support; thus democracy is, by 
comparison, made to look bumbling, inefi- 
cient, and lacking in direction. Since the 
dictator can ignore public opinion at home, 
he can more easily concentrate his propa. 
ganda machine, his military forces, his diplo- 
matic, economic, and subversive weapons to 
win a specific objective. Despots are in- 
herently aggressive; democracy, which is 
based on a respect for liberty, is fundamen- 
tally nonaggressive. Thus, to the neutral— 
and especially to the neutral who wants to 
wind up on the winning side—the dictator- 
ship often seems to_be the more dynamic 
system. : 

In fact, dictatorship is more dynamic in 
pursuing its own frightening goals. His- 
torically, one of democracy’s gravest weak- 
nesses has been that its followers, once they 
have struggled and fought to establish 4. 
free society, tend to také it for granted 
to grow slovenly and materialistic. 

In a crisis, however, democracy does fre 
spond, and far more successfully than a dic- 
tatorship. When democracies such & 
Britain or the United States are forced togo - 
to war, they unite with a strength and effec- 
tiveness that no dictatorship has ever 
matched, ; 

The free world has also shown that it can . 
act, swiftly and successfully, against Soviet 
subversion, infiltration, and threats short of 
open war. Democracy the : 
ists’ attempt to subvert Italy in 1943) 


stopped the Communist threat to Greece and 
Turkey, to West Berlin. ‘om 
The NATO alliance may be shaky today, 
but it still is far more dependable than com 
munism’s Warsaw-pact alliance. After 


happened in Hungary in 1956, how can Ru — 





Troops ordered to fight for Communist 
talitarianism have a notorious record 
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tarian are con- 

cealed and thus are not remedied until it is 
late. From the outside, nazism’s effi- 
and single-mindedness seemed to be 

its basic strength; but from the inside, as 


"the allies were to learn after Germany's sur- 


render, it was obvious all along that Hitler 
was committing irretrievable errors—in un- 
derestimating England, in launching the in- 
yasion of Russia. 

Stalin also made grave mistakes—he ex- 
ecuted the flower of his military leadership 
in 1988—but who could tell him he was 
wrong? Khrushchev made the error of eas- 
ing up on the satellites, and revolution fol- 
lowed. Khrushchev’s next error was a blood 
bath in Hungary which revealed the new 
communism was the same old system of 
yiolence and terror. 

Public opinion: In a democracy such as the 
United States, an error by the chief of state 
can be corrected, and usually is. The White 
House error is underestimating, last October, 
the military and propaganda importance of 
Sputnik I was first exposed by editorial writ- 
ers, voters talking to Congressmen, military 
men speaking out, the Rockefeller and 
Gaither reports, and the Johnson subcom- 
mittee—then an aroused public opinion 
forced the administration to stop pooh-pooh- 
ing sputnik and act. Public opinion has 
never bothered a Soviet leader. 

To many western experts on Russia, the 
gravest threat to communism is, strangely 
enough, a consequence of its own progress— 
educational, scientific, industrial. This is the 
creation of a new managerial class, a vast 
group of factory managers, engineers, techni- 
cians, scientists, teachers, and intellectuals. 
Year by year, their ambitions and talents 
move them to encroach upon the rule of the 
political terrorists produced by the Bolshevik 


system. 

In Russia's booming industrial society, the 
party official, who once was all-powerful, is 
slowly being downgraded to the status of 
company cop. f 

Example: Success, however, speaks for it- 
self; and the Soviet Union’s obvious success 
in raising itself from backward agrarianism 
t become the world’s No. 2 industrial na- 
tion and the No. 1 military power, all in 
40 years, speaks in almost deafening tones to 
nations that are also backward but highly: 
ambitious. From Syria to Indonesia, from 
the Cameroons to Ceylon, communism seems 
& short cut to greatness? 

Can democracy meet the challenge? 

It hasn’t yet. But. there is no doubt that 

y can meet the challenge—if its 
leaders and its followers rally ‘to its defense 
and call up their great resources of science, 
industry, education, diplomacy, and—not 
least—freedom. When free men realize how 
deeply their freedom is to be cherished, they 
can be counted on to rise to its defense—as 
they have consistently done in the past. For, 
after all, as Winston Churchill once: said: 


“Democracy is ‘the worst of all political sys- 


tems—except the others.” 
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nesses tend to become public and thus self- “large Soviet submarine fleet already in 
. Totali weaknesses 


A very few of these Soviet subma- 
rines equipped to fire missiles can place 
most of our seaboard cities and other 
large cities not too far from the coast 
in danger of being completely destroyed 
in the event of war. 

In this regard I quote from the recent 
Rockefeller report: 

The Soviet Union now has the second larg- 
est Navy in the world and since World War 
II has produced more vessels of every type, 
except aircraft carriers, than the United 
States. : 


The Soviet Union has long concen- 
trated on submarines. 

A fleet of well over 400 is already in 
operation. 

This number is greatly in excess of the 
German force which séverely menaced 
Allied surface shipping during the early 
years of World War II. 

There is no doubt about the capacity 
of the U.S. S. R. to develop naval atomic 
powerplants, or to adapt ships and sub- 
marines to launch short- and medium- 
range missiles: In fact, Soviet leaders 
have pointedly discussed the vulnera- 
bility of the United States in such 
attacks. 

The magnitude of the threat becomes 
clear when it is realized that 43 of our 
50 largest cities and 85 percent of our 
industry are located within 500 miles of 
our coasts. 

Missile-launching submarines are the 
Soviet equivalent of our overseas air 
bases. 

No-longer is the ocean our protector. 

In fact, the ocean now becomes the 
hiding place for the most serious threat 
to our safety. 

The task of combating the Soviet sub- 
marine menace in the event of war 
would be a difficult one. 

This is our Navy’s most vital and im- 
portant defensive mission. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
Germany had 57 submarines of which 
22 were oceangoing. 

Before the war was over, 40,000 men 
lost their lives and 14 million tons of 
Allied shipping went to the bottom of 
the sea. i 

It took us 4 years to combat the Ger- 
man submarine menace. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Can the gentleman tell 
the House how many submarines, if he 
is permitted to do so, are in the service 
of the United States Navy at this time? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. There are about 
119 submarines in the active fleet at the 
present time and most of these 119 sub- 
marines are what we call snorkel types 
of modern submarines. 

Mr. AVERY. Would the gentleman be 
at liberty to disclose to the House the 
number of submarines that are nuclear- 


? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. None of the 119 
submarines that are on duty with the 
fieet are nuclear-powered submarines. 
-We. do have, however, 19 submarines 
nuclear powered, either operating, under 
construction, or authorized. To break 
down those 19, we find that 3 of them 


ta threat to our national safety is the are actually active today with the fiect. 
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Fifteen others are under construction or 
have been authorized and should be in 
service by the end of 1960. 

The bill which was passed by the 
House today included three submarines 
that will be equipped to launch the 
guided missile Polaris. I understand 
that the appropriation for fiscal 1959 
will call for 1 guided-missile submarine 
and 4 attack submarines. 

In this age of advanced missiles the 
submarine is even a more powerful 
weapon. 

Not only does it threaten our ability 
to contro] the seas, but it now has the 
ability to destroy our cities and our in- 
dustrial might. 

The knowledge that the Russian sub- 
marine fleet is nearly 10 times as large 
as was the German submarine force at 
the outbreak of World War II should stir 
us to action now, rather than waiting for 
destruction. 

For survival we not only must be able 
to control} the surface of the sea but the 
waters beneath. 

Disaster could be the only result from 
our failure to do so. 

Fortunately we have in our arsenal a 
weapon which if produced in sufficient 
numbers could deter the large Soviet 
submarine fleet—the nuclear powered 
submarine. 

The best way to destroy a. submarine 
is with another submarine. 

In this regard the nuclear submarine 
has no peer. : 

As Admiral Rickover testified the other 
day, if the Soviets were to start building 
nuclear powered submarines at a frac- 
tion of the rate they have been building 
conventional submarines we would lose 
our present lead in submarine nuclear 
propulsion by 1961. 

He urged, and I strongly agree, that 
we immediately build large numbers of 
attack submarines which could sink Rus- 
sian submarines. 

To get started on this effort now, I 
have introduced this date a bill author- 
izing the construction of 100 nuclear 
powered attack submarines during the 
next 5 years at the rate of 20 per fiscal 
year. 

If we started now, I am confident that 
these ships could be completed in 1961 
and 1962. 

If we built them on an accelerated 
basis with top priority, and I propose 
that we do so, I am confident that they 
can “all be completed before the end of 
1961. 

From my own investigations I have 
determined that these 100 ships could 
be built with our present facilities at 
the rate of 20 per fiscal year. 

No retooling would be required. 

Further the nuclear reactors and com- 
ponents could be built within the pres- 
ent industrial capacity which has’ been 
built up by Admiral Rickover and his 
organization for naval -reactors work 
during the past 8 years. 

Failure to immediately start con- 
structing these attack submarines is a 
national admission that we do not in- 
tend to protect the lead we now have in 
the nuclear submarine field. 

We have no other recourse in the light 
of this known threat but to immediately 
construct these vessels. 
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Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight Ques- 


tionnaire on National Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam today announcing the results of 
a recent questionnaire of voter opinions 
in Florida’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, as follows: 








Percent 
| No 
Yes No |[opin- 
ion 
ae aoe ee | 
Do you favor a law or constitutional 
amendment allowing States to 
have segregated schools for chil- 
dren of parents who so request, if 
integrated schools of same quality 
re provided for children whose 
parents request integration? _ - -| 79.6 | 15. 5.1 
Do you favor stepping up aircraft- | 
ro¢ on ile phases of the ie 
I ted States defense effort, even 
if it means higher ts xes? } 7.6 
Do you favor using Fee ieral funds | 
to give s¢ holarships to United | 
States boy s and girls who want | 
0 be edue: ited as scientists and | 
engineers? - . nniipdepasiteniidetiegs 73.6 | 20.1 6.3 
De .se0 fev the “‘tight-money” | 3 | 
policy whic h is used on the theory | 
that it will curb infiation? _- J 46.1 19.2 
If the United States takes in more 
money than it spends, would you 
want to reduce taxes instead of 
reducing the national debt?_.....- 8.1 





;= 3 48. 6 





This questionnaire was in the form 
of a self-addressed postal card enclosed 
in an annual report sent on January 2, 
1958, to all registered voters in Duval 
and Clay Counties, which counties com- 
prise the district. Over 20,000 replies 
have been received and several thou- 
sand additional replies may be expected, 
but the additional replies would not be 
numerous enough to change the results. 

One hundred and fifty thousand ques- 
tionnaires were mailed, and of these 
10,000 were returned for inadequate ad- 
dresses. About 1 of every 7 voters con- 
tacted has replied on the questionnaire. 

I deeply appreciate the cooperation of 
s0 many citizens of our district in mak- 
ing their views known on important 
questions before our country today. The 
results of the questionnaires were very 
interesting and will be very helpful in 
understanding the thinking of the peo- 
ple of our district. I make the results 
available to other Congressmen as an 
indication of American sentiment today. 

Although the questionnaire had no 
designated space for comments, many 
constituents did comment, and the fol- 
lowing are some samples: 

yOn the first question: 

‘No; the 10th amendment says echoothin 
is a thing of the State not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

No; obey the Constitution and abolish 


segregation. 7 
No; no integration at all. 


Yes; I favor segregation, period, but if 
this is the best we can do; yes. 
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On the second question: 

Yes; we want a sputnik but not. at the 
expense of wasting a lot of money. We 
should not get hysterical. 

Yes; for submarine launchers of missiles. 


On the third question: 

Yes; for those who cannot afford it. 

Why not a loan? 

Yes; if they will enter United States Gov- 
ernment service; otherwise not. 

No; keep the Federal Government out of 
schools. 

Yes; if in public schools only. 

Yes; if it is dome in same manner as GI 
schooling—all schools including private and 
church schools. 

Yes; for postgraduate work only. 

No; United States needs more statesmen, 
has plenty of scientists. 


On the fourth question the only com- 
ment was: 
Boy, we've got it. 


On the fifth question: ' 

Yes; if the economic condition of the 
country is favorable; if business is off, cut 
taxes. 

No; half and half. 


Two commented on this: 


Yes, that will be the day; and no, that 
will be the day. 





Some New Ideas on Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans today are giving a great deal 
of thought to public education, and to 
possible changes in some of our basic 
ideas in this field. 

One of the most thoughtful articles on 
the subject which I have read appeared 
in the December 1957 issue of Sooner 
magazine. The author, Dean Glenn 
Couch of University College at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, is a native son of 
the Sooner State who is one of the uni- 
versity’s top authorities on educational 
questions. 

The suggestions which Dean Couch 
makes in this article are worthy of care- 
ful consideration by all Americans who 
are interested in the future of public 
education, the foundation stone of dem- 
ocratic government. 

I am pleased to place in the Recorp 
the text of Dean Couch’s article: 

WuHeExe EpucATION Has FatLep 
(By Dean Gienn Couch) 

The sputniks flying over our heads have 
done something for the general public that 
no educator, up to now at least, has been 
able to do. They have brought our atten- 


tien rather sharply to the much neglected 

problem of public education. 
Khrushchev said-2 years ago he would whip 

us in the classroom. 





social force in this country needed a spokes- 


: way of life so much that few political lead. 


“free education, we were going to have forced 





January 27 


“man, education needs one now. The diff. 
culty is“ that to change our entire 

system even enough to keep us in this class. 
room fight will disrupt our prese Present “eagy" 









ers will have the courage to attempt it, — 

In my opinion this is probably the busi. 
ness of the rank-and-file voter anywa y, but 
the situation certainly offers an op; 
for a statesman to emerge from amongst yg 
and perhaps therein lies some hope. 

I don’t believe it is possible to un 
fully the predicament we are in without firg 
having some notion of how we got where 
we are. The first elementary and 

pri 
































schools in this country were 
operated. Those who attended had to pay 
for their education.. The curriculum was 
made up of what we now refer to as “sol. 
ids’: Greek, Latin, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish. Those who were not able to succeed 
in these subjects or simply didn’t enjoy 
them soon dropped out in order to gaye 
their money. Those whose abilities and in. 
terests led them to a successful completion 
of such a program were the kind of 

who could and did do successful 
work. About 80 percent of them went on 
to universities and colleges, and most of 
them succeeded there. 

The trouble with such a plan was that 
only the relatively wealthy few were able to 
get an education. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in a democracy we hit upon 
the idea of tax-supported schools. With the 
establishment of tax-supported schools, 
however, the curriculum was not changed 
materially. 

The only difference was that children from 
less well-to-do families were now able to try 
their hand at getting an education. Those 
who didn’t enjoy it or weren’t capable soon 
dropped out. The graduates still went w 
college and, of course, had little real diffi. 
eulty with college requirements. 

It is at this point we introduced some- — 
thing entirely new in the field of education, 
We decided that we were not going to have 


. 


education. Compulsory attendance laws 
came into existence. Those who f 
dropped out of school were now forced 
law to.stay in school. Getting an education 
was no longer a privilege—it was and is a re 
quirement. 

Since many couldn’t or wouldn't do the s 
courses then available, the schools wer 
forced to “broaden their curriculum.” It 
stead of 4 or 5 subjects being taught, # © 
many as 80°or 90 are now taught in noo 
schools. The enrollment in high 
increased between 1870 and 1940 
mately 90 times, while the i oe 
creased a little over 3 times. 

All of this required enormous sums of 
money. At one point only about 20 
of those who graduated from high 
attended college. School officials L 
give~a great deal of attention to the 
majority who were “terminal : 
Those interested in and capable of 
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major changes 
is followed. : 

First, a complete and adequate guidance 

staffed with com 
will have to be added to this high-school 
program; only a relatively few high schools 
in this country can now boast of such a 
service. 

Secondly, the full cooperation of the 
parents will be essential. Many parents 
nave no idea of the subjects their children 
are taking in the high school. If this sur- 

you, do @ little research on own, 

Ask the parents of high-school children 
among your acquaintances what courses 
their children ate taking and why. Fathers 
not uncommonly become interested in their 
children’s courses only at the time they start 
to college. They then suggest a program 
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i -work taken. They have assumed the child 

has taken the proper courses leading to a 
thet yery- ambitious college career and are 
le to shocked at the dearth of basic courses lead- 
sing, ing to such a plan. ; 

The problem. is far from a simple one. 
ee There is no single correction that can cure 
ools, our troubles. I would like to point out 
nged some of the obvious and major difficulties, 

with some possible solutions. No doubt 
from some of my suggestions will draw a good 
try deal of fire from those whose ‘interests are 
hose affected the most. I would like to point out, 
soon however, that this is a struggle for exist- 
it té ence, and most of us will have to change 
diffi. our way of doing things if we are to survive. 

We need to reevaluate our compulsory 

attendance laws. Many students now in 

rad high school could probably profit’ consider- 
have ably by taking an apprenticeship in one-of 
weed * the crafts. Those who think everyone 
law _ Should go to high school say that to turn 
_ teen-agers loose from school will create an 

aa enormous social problem. I would like to 
ation point out, however, that our rate of juvenile 
delinquency has increased with our insist- 

am ence that every child attend school. No 
doubt labor organizations will be concerned 

9 the * about this problem, too. It seems to me, 
‘were however, here is an opportunity for labor 
_h leaders to bring real leadership to the fore- 
it, a8 front and help this country solve a serious 
some lem. It is my opinion that if we are 
hools * to continue insisting that ‘everyone go to 
< school and at the same time keep them 


ita” sEetshE 


es 


t counselors | 


which is totally unrelated to the previous © 
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for their children, with only one exception. 
The one permanent thing they provide for 
their -children—an education—they insist 
must be as cheap as possible. 

‘ According to a national magazine, New 
York City 1s paying its street sweepers an 


average _wage greater than its pub- 
lic. ool teachers. We cannot expect the 
supply of qualified teachers to satisfy the 


vails. Actually, the teacher shortage would 
be far worse than it is if we permitted only 
qualified teachers to teach. Under the guise 
of an emergency we permit many unquali- 
fied teachers to occupy teaching positions in 
our schoolrooms by issuing them temporary 
certificates. Such practice has only delayed 
the time when the shortage became serious 
enough to attract the attention of the general 
public. 

Practically no student coming to college 
these days says he wants to be a teacher. 
We are graduating a few, however, who 

their minds during their college 
work. Many of the most capable students 
are going into other professions where the 
prospects for higher income are greater. The 
problem is to increase salaries with as little 
increase in taxes as possible. I believe con- 
siderable progress in*this direction could be 
accomplished by doing the following: 

(A) Reduce high-school enrollments by 
permitting those who don’t want to go to 
school or aren’t capable of doing school work 
to do other things. This will also help the 
teacher shortage. 

(B) Reduce the number of nonacademic 
courses offered. These are frequently very 
expensive, since they often require costly 
gadgets. The need for them will be much 
less with the abolishment of the compulsory 
attendance laws. 

(c) Spend less money on school trips of 
one kind or another. Here the colleges and 
universities can help considerably by not 
having so many contests and other devices 
to lure students to their campuses. If you 
are interested, you might find out from your 
own school board how much of the school 
budget is spent on teachers’ salaries and how 
much goes for other things. 

We need to think about subsidization. 
For many years we have been subsidizing the 
agriculture program in the schools. This 


_ has resulted in techniques which have pro- 


duced so many agricultural products that 
Our granaries are bulging at the seams. 
The subsidized agriculture teacher has been 
80 successful that it is time to emulate this 
program for other high school teachers. 
Why not subsidize our teachers of solids with 
the hope of drawing back to the classrooms 
again the very best minds we produce? A 
very simple and inexpensive way to subsi- 
dize teachers of certain subjects would be to 
give them income tax advantages such as is 
now done with some industries. - This would 
‘be of little or no extra administrative ex- 
pense to the Government. No additional 
bureaus or administrators would be needed, 
not even any regional agencies. 

Our colleges and wniversities can be im- 
proved, too. They should stop trying to lure 
greater and greater numbers to attend their 
institutions. 


" The reason this has happened is obvious. 
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of our several colleges and universities. Per- 
haps we need to increase the number of 
technical schools or trade schools and de- 
crease the ntmber of strictly academic ones: 
Much of the so-called social activity at many 
colleges and universities should be reduced, 
at least for the beginners. The glamor of 
it all is more than many teen-agers can resist, 
with the result that their school work is 
neglected. Such activities cause many 
people to lose their sense of values, or at 
least get them so distorted they cannot tell 
the grain from the chaff. 

The future security of this country de- 
pends in a great part on the schools. Every 
thinking American needs to give his leyal 
support to the school teachers in this coun- 
try. He needs to back them up with his 
money and his respect. Most of all, we need 
to acquaint ourselves with the problems of 
education and convey our ideas to those 
individuals who are responsible for the 
improvement of our scHools. 





“Over My Dead Body” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting herewith an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Garland B. Porter, of Atlanta, 
Ga., entitled “Over My Dead Body.” The 
title of this article is a quotation of lan- 
guage said to have been used by President 
Eisenhower in replying to a question 
asked him by a newspaper reporter as to 
whether it was likely that troops might 
be sent into the South to enforce inte- 
gration. 


I read Mr. Porter’s article with great 
interest. I feel that it deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all people 
who believe in constitutional govern- 
ment: 


The article follows: 


But THE PRESIDENT. SAID: 
Bopyr!”’ 


(By Garland B. Porter) 


The title for this presentation of sociolog- 
ical comments and legal quotations bearing 
on the occupation of Little Rock by Federal 
troops was chosen from the reply by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when asked at a National 
Security Council meeting if it was likely that 
troops might be sent South to enforce in- 
tegration. “The President, with flushed face, 
exclaimed: ‘Over my dead body.’” wrote 
Arthur Krock, the great Washington reporter 
of the New York Times. What caused him 
to aboutface and do that very thing before 
the leaves of summer had fallen? me 

The answer to that question will become 
an important chapter in the history of the 
United States. At this moment it is diffi- 
cult to judge, but we do have reports that 
when Gov. Orval Faubus of Arkansas went 
to Newport, R. I., where the President was 
golfing, the latter at first was cool to the 
man from Arkansas, but when he began to 
get the true facts about what people down 
there were thinking, Ike began to thaw out 
and to show signs of considering some cool- 
ing off program. But then Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell came into the proceedings and 
took an adamant stand unconditional sur- 
render. Was Ike told what to do? Can it 
be that Faubus is captive in Arkansas while 
Ike in Washington is captive of his general 
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staff? The simple answer, to my way of 
thinking, is that Brownell speaks for the 
eastern politicians who plotted division of 
the Democratic Party along the line of race 
and are driving relentlessly toward that goal 
with much success. 

It also seems to me that the edict of May 
17, 1954, written by the newly-appointed 
Chief Justice Warren, was a part of the plan, 
and I quote Vice President Nixon who 
claimed credit on a national broadcast for 
“a great Republican Chief Justice.” So 
when Warren, who had not even been present 
at the original arguments of the case, with 
all precipitate haste, said it was not con- 
stitutional for Negro children to be kept 
separate from white children at the tender 
school age, he lit the fuse that has smoldered 
and grown in magnitude ever since. Now, let 
it be understood that if this edict were de- 
fensibie at the law, it might be worth the 
employment, of force. However, if it was 
simply a twisting of the Constitution to 
satisfy political pressure, it will stand as the 
most shameful edict of modern legal history. 
I will present a correlation of three previous 
Supreme Court decisions, which the edict 
blandly bayonetted with a pen point. They 
will hold up to any unprejudiced eye the 
clear words of capable, experienced, and 
eminent judges with whom not a single oc- 
cupant of the bench of the integration edict 
can be compared favorably, certainly not 
Warren, the penman. I make that state- 
ment not in personal derogation, but from 
the record. 

First, was the edict justified on socio- 
logical grounds? And I address the ques- 
tion to the editors and publishers who will 
gather at Boca Raton on November 11. I 
urge that they, in justice to their readers, 
present fully the southern side of this spec- 
tacle, bringing these legal points to light so 
that their southern people will not cower 
under the accusation of being unlaw-abiding 
such as is being heaped upon them by the 
outside press. Let the people know about 
“the law of the land” from the record, not 
from the lips of self-serving politicians and 
South-baiting NAACP spokesmen and their 
abettors. And when President Eisenhower 
says this is not a matter of integration but 
law and order, let them know what law and 
order is. It is not simply a supine sub- 
mission to edicts of political bias. Since 
when did the Constitution, fountainhead of 
law and order, say that an outraged people 
cannot assemble and state their grievances? 

Remember, this same Court has granted 
even to Communists the right to preach 
overthrow of the Government. - Can’t the 
people of the South speak out and defend 
themselves against ruthless outlawing of 
their traditions and customs of centuries? 
How can we glorify the Boston Tea Party if 
we vilify the gathering of parents in Little 
Rock to protest abuse of their right to 
choose companions for their children. If I 
understand democracy, it does not mean 
forcing any people into social contact with 
any other against their will. 


TIME FOR PLAIN WORDS 


The time for plain words has come. The 
South has done more to uplift the Negro than 
has been done ever in the history of the world 
for an unfortunate race. The South today 
does not deny the Negro legal rights or the 
right of self-expression. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are appropriated now and 
have been going for a number of years to 
build Negro schools, train Negro teachers. 
Nothing has been denied the Negro except the 
right to impose his presence socially where 
he has not been invited; and I am one of the 
southern whites who say that that is nod busi- 
ness of anyone, not even the Supreme Court. 
That Court is bound by law and precedent 
just as is true of every other arm of our Gov- 
ernment, and nowhere can an invasion of 
social custom be justified in the law. The 
fact that the Warren edict referred to feel- 
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ings of inferiority and “modern authority” is 
in itself a travesty of liberty and justice. 
Did Abraham Lincoln have an inferiority 
complex, born’in a cabin and learning to 
write by shaving off a pine board? Or did 
Andrew Johnson with no schooling? Or did 
Booker T. Washington? Is the Negro race a 
cry-baby race, and must the South be in- 
sulted in this modern day to pamper him? 

I submit that the time has come to assert 
Americanism. It is all right and needful to 
get along with other nations, but it is sui- 
cidal to appease every selfish race and nation 
On the globe and join in chanting one-world 
propaganda. I believe in my city, my State, 
my region, and my Nation. Iregard as stupid 
the practice of the outside press to crucify 
the South in the name of meeting the de- 
mands of colored people throughout the 
world. The colored man never lived who re- 
spected a white man or any other who kow- 
towed to him. That’s commonsense. We 
can do nothing about bringing the outside 
editors to their senses.regarding the South 
and the Negro if we are mealy mouthed our- 
selves. But we can create a massive adver- 
tising campaign and reach the other masses 
of the Nation. I have advocatéd that for a 
long time. 

I submit that the outside press is doing 
more to destroy these United States than 
any outside force has ever done. Operating 
from their prejudice, they side with the 
Negro in his sordid social climbing, and in 
most instances they have conditioned the 
rest of the Nation to look upon the South 
as some benighted enemy country. This is 
precisely what the Communists/Mave sought. 
As far back as 1913 Lenin pointed out what 
might be accomplished by confusing the 
Negro in America. It is not necessary to be 
a conscious or avowed Communist to serve 
their ends. Far from blaming the South 
for furnishing grist for the Communist 
mills, the short-sighted editors should look 
to what they are doing to the outside-the- 
South populace. Can distrust of the South 
thwart Communism? Can usurpation of 
legislative power by the Supreme Court set 
the pattern for law and order? During the 
crucial stages of the Little Rock occupation 
I was in New York; the New York editors 
had their usual field day of abusing the 


fact of race is ingrained in nature, but some 
shallow thinkers seem to regard it as.a 
thing of shame, and in erica the shame 
is plastered on the South. Obviously, this 
is a fault to be laid at the door of the 
white people, who are the thinkers and 


come, unless in our failure 
the world goes to pot instead. 
affects too many of our anointed leaders. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt seems to be a 
rier, and, of course, such vocaiists 


litical equality of the Negro and those re 


‘ 


Among those who have said these differ- 
ences are too big ever to be bridged were 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Emancipation Proclamation, respec. 
tively. Lincoln in so many words said that 
he did not think Negroes should vote or be 
jurors or in any respect be accepted ns the 
social equal of the white people. How ei 
editors ever quote Lincoln in those w ee 
But we go further than Lincoln: Negroes 
vote and serve on juries in the South. How. 
ever, there is little need to labor these points; — 
they are known to southern editors, or should — 
be known as a part of their responsibilities 
to their readers. a 

I think that the people of the South, who 
are being maligned in all manner of abusiye _ 
terms, should know something of the subject — 
at the level of previous Supreme Court de. 
cisons. In the edict of May 17, 1954, the 
Warren Court brushed off every previous de- 
cision bearing on separation of the races, 

The three principal cases were: Plessy v. Fer, 
guson (1896); Cumming v. Richmond County 
Board of Education (1899); and Gong Lum 
v. Rice (1927). It has been an amazing les- 
son in logic to see how these decisions, each ~ 
one grounded in the Constitution and pre. 
cedents of accepted law, were abrogated by 
Chief Justice Warren who had never served 
as a judge of any kind 5 months before he — 
amended the Constitution. by modern 
authority. 4 

I will quote nothing ut of context; 
everything will bear upon the central theme - 
in each case, focused down to a true point, 

Much has been written about the “equal but 
separate” doctrine, which the Supreme Court 

under Warren reversed. It has been derided 

by the NAACP and self-serving politicians, . 

most of whom likely have never studied it, 

It was firmly established in the law by the 

Plessy v. Ferguson decision, one of the most 
interesting cases for two outstanding rea- 

sons: it delineated Negroes’ rights and at 
the same time separated them from social 
considerations. And it furnished one of the 

most famous dissents. The opinion of the - 

Court was written by Justice Henry. Billings 

Brown; the lone dissent by Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, grandfather of the present 

member of that name. It had to do with 
the ejection and arrest of a Negro passenger 
who refused to vacate a railway coach re- 
served for whité passengers under Louisiana 
law. The man was only’ one-eighth Negro, 
by the way, which point was not stressed, 
The Supreme Court upheld the Louisiana 
law, citing previous court decisions bearing 
on racial relations. The’ Warren court " BS 
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May 1954 brushed this decision aside, g 
that it had to do with transportation. ; 
the Court then imply that it recognized the 2 
decision as binding on transportation prat- 
tices? No. But the joker is this: The Plessy 

v. Ferguson decision itself cited decisions, 4 
principal one in Massachusetts; on educa 










tion between laws interfering with the po- 







quiring the separation of the two races in 
schools, theaters, and railway he 
been frequently drawn by this Court.” : 
. “k DANGEROUS TENDENCY” 
Justice Harlan wrote a strong dissent, | 
ing the 14th amendment, saying that’ 
Constitution is colorblind, and generally | 
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defined by the Constitution. And the:courts 
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racer the results of legislation 

















































































the courts, looking at the public in 
may conceive the statute to be unreason- 
able and impolitic. If the power exists to 
enact a statute, that ends the matter as far 
as the courts are concerned.” : 
, What a wonderful jurist. Could a man’s 
; meaning and honesty be more clearly stated? 
, Honorable and learned lawyers haye pointed 
; out that no Congress has passed any laws 
‘ “to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
q visions of le,” the 14th 
amendment, even though it was “ratified” 
} at the point of a bayonet. The Warren 
L court had to make its laws as it went along, 
- quoting “modern authority.” 
n The Court of 1954 also brushed-aside the 
- Cumming v. Richmond County Board of Edu- 
y cation by saying in it “the validity of the 
Se doctrine itself was not challenged.” That's 
er one of the most remarkable observations I’ve 
n ever seen in the course of many years of 
reading. Who wrote the unanimous Cum- 
ts mings v. County Board decision? Why, none 
1e _ other than our eloquent, hard-hitting friend 
t. Mr. Justice Harlan. The dissenter of Plessy 
at v. Ferguson, no less. He was a veteran of 
the Union Army, by the way, and much of 
aman. If he had not been conscious of 
ga . What he was writing, he certainly could use 
eloquent words in his sleep. * 

It involved Negro high-school children of 
Richmond County, Ga., who had been de- 
prived of their school building 

4 _ had been assigned to the 
oe little Negroes who are 
the alphabet and to 
was shown that 


aterm, in Augusta. 
imous Court, Justice Harlan,said such 
legal and proper. He went to pains to sup- 
port the position in these words: 
“Under the circumstances disclosed, we 


fran Justice Harlan did not consider assign- 
300 little Negro children to their own 
separate school, and telling 60 high- 
N is to to any 1 of 3 
schools in A ble to Negroes, 
ded any rights or the 14th amendment. 
Negro suit had s te enjoin col- 
on of taxes for because ho part 
was, ig given to them for a 

» and Justice “Harlan answered in 
the 
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the privilege of writ- 
Cumming v. Board of 
Justice Warren’s state- 
t the decision did not challenge 
“the validity of the doctrine itself” I am 
t that I could not have used 
than Justice Harlan already 
had put in the record. In the same sentence 
Warren said that Gong Lum v. Rice did not 
challenge the validity of the doctrine. 


GONG LUM V. RICE 


Some of the plainest language to be found 
anywhere bearing on this doctrine is in the 
Gong Lum v. Rice decision, written for the 
unanimous Court on November 21, 1927, by 
one of the most learned Chief Justices of 
history, William Howard Taft. This case 
went up from Mississippi, the claim of a 
Chinese child, Martha Lum and next friend 
Chew How, that because no schools for 
Chinese children were maintained, her rights 
under the 14th amendment were violated in 
being denied access to white schools, Un- 
der the State’s constitution, she had been 
assigned to a colored school; it reads “Sepa- 
rate schools shall be maintained for children 
of the white and colored races.” 

Chief Justice Taft’s comprehension of 
every angle of the case was apparent in 
definite terms. He referred to Plessy v. 
Ferguson as having been a more “difficult 
question than this,” and quoted from that 
decision thus: 

“The most common instant of this is con- 
nected with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored children, which 
has been held to be a* exercise of the 
legislative power even by‘courts where the 
political rights of the colored race have been 
longest and most earnestly enforced.” 

This is from Plessy v. Ferguson bear in 
mind, as quoted by Chief Justice Taft. Cer- 
tainly the validity of the doctrine was not 
challenged; it was quoted as the precedent 
decision without question, and so had Har- 
lan accepted the doctrine so far as schools 
were concerned. The unequivocal Taft 
continued: 

“The case then reduces itself to the ques- 
tion whether a State can be said to afford 
to a child of Chinese ancestry born in this 
country, and a citizen of the United States, 
the equal protection of the laws by giving 
her the opportunity for a common school 
education in a school which receives only 
eglored children of the brown, yellow, or 
black races. 

“The right and power of the State to 
regulate the method of providing for the 
education of its youth at public expense is 
clear.” And right at that_point he cited 
Cumming v. Richmond County Board of Ed- 
ucation, and he quoted the paragraph we 
quoted above from Harlan’s decision begin- 
ning “Under the circumstances disclosed.” 

These three famous and well-known deci- 
sions Chief Justice Warren was able to brush 
aside with 27 nonchalant words: “In Cum- 
ming v. County Board of Education (175 
U. S. 528), and Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. 8. 
78), the validity of the doctrine itself was 
not challenged.” Amazing. How was he 
able to do it? 

There was no law to back him up, although 
he did reach back behind the three decisions 
to the 14th amendment. This 
was clearly in violation to all precedent and 

; one of the most proc- 


sich were known at the time of said 


Who might know more about the i4th 
amendment-and “the psychological knowl- 
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edge” at the time it and Plessy v. Ferguson 
were passed, Warren or Harlan, the latter 
having been living at the time the 14th 
amendment was passed? 

When the Warren edict was promulgated 
it did violence to that process, which can and 
does lead to confusion. Extending this prac- 
tice can lead to no certainly in the law at 
all. It looks like decisions rendered to justi- 
fy notions. In this case the notion that the 
Constitution is outmoded: “the 150-year-old 
Constitution is in many respects impractical 
and ill-suited for modern conditions.” In 
Chief Justice Warren’s edict appears this 
dictum, “Whatever may have been the ex- 
tent of psychological knowledge at the time 
of Plessy v.-Ferguson, this finding is amply 
supported by modern authority.” Reference 
was then made to Gunnar Myrdal and his 
An American Dilemma as one of those 
authorities, and the quotation about the 
150-year-old Constitution is from that 
work. Myrdal went on to say: ““Modern his- 
torical studies * * * reveal that the Consti- 
tutional Convention was nearly a plot against 
the common people.” If Warren wants to re- 
vise the Constitution, Myrdal’s his man. 

The South is asked to embrace an invasion 
of its customs, which have proved good 
through the years, is asked to accept violence 
to the Constitution on the grounds of mod< 
ern authority in psychology and sociology. 
Myrdal is a Swedish world-Socialist who, 
while Minister of Trade in Sweden, negotia- 
ted a deal with Russia which provided for 
@ large loan, and trade advantages to the 
Communists that proved so unpopular in 
Sweden he was driven from office. Di- 
vide and conquer, say the Communists. Is 
Myrdal sufficient authority to reverse all 
previous Supreme Court decisions and bring 
the 150-year-old Constitution up to date? 
If we resist such decisions are we to be 
called race-haters, intense nationalists, reac- 
tionaries? Rather I submit we qualify as 
patriots in the mainstream of liberty-loving 
Americans with our liberties and way of life 
at stake. 

So, we have mob violence at Little Rock. 
When Brownell set about dividing the north- 
ern wing of Democrats from the southern he 
attacked along the line of known effect: the 
race issue. Warren, who had not even been 
present when the Brown case was argued 
originally, dashed off his edict; the South 
recoiled, the North took up its position 
editorially and in news slanting, of smug 
disdain. 

Though all too few, there have been ex- 
ceptions to this fad of fanning hatred of 
the South by yninformed, and unthinking 
outsiders... One such exception was the ac- 
count by Raymond Moley (Newsweek, October 
14) of his visit to three segregated schools 
on James Island, Charleston County, South 
Carolina, which he said “I wish might have 
been shared by Messrs. Eisenhower, Warren, 
Brownell, and other architects of the Federal 
policy of integration.” He went on to say 
that “Such an experience might also be good 
for the many pundits in the press and pulpit 
who are drawing sweeping conclusions from 
facts with which they have no firsthand 
Knowledge.” 

There is some excuse for the ignorance 
of readers of outside publications who are 
at the mercy of these editors and pundits; 
but there is ne excuse for the editors and 
pundits. They are contributing to’the peril 
of the Nation. 

FRONT LAWN OF HISTORY 


The schoolyard of Central High in Little 
Rock is today the front lawn of history. 
General Eisenhower who gave the order for 
the Omaha beachhead never gave a sadder 
order than’ that to land Federal forces in 
Arkansas by sheer physical power. No mar- 
tial law had been declared; to override a 
State’s sovereignty by military force makes 
a mockery of the 9th and 10th amend- 
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ments which were passed at the first session 
of Congress on December 15, 1791, with no 
threat of bayonets, such as were used by 
Union occupation forces in 1868 to ratify the 
14th amendment in 10 Southern States that 
had refused to ratify it 2 years previously 
at a free election. Brownell knows these 
things; then why would he, as chief of legal 
staff, direct the President to force Negro 
children into white schools in Little Rock 
when a year-old Negro school costing 
$925,000 was less than 3 miles away? 

Why has this court decided most every 
case that has come before it in favor of the 
Communists and the Negroes? I quote 
former Senator H. R. O’Conor that they have, 
as regards the former. Have we reached a 
point in our history where alien theories 
and domestic minorities supplant the basic 
laws of the land? Is it true, as it appears to 
me, that we have men in high place-who will 
pay such a price for temporary political vic- 
tory? Louis C. Wyman, attorney general of 
New Hampshire (certainly not in the South) 
and president of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, in a prepared statement 
said “there is little doubt. but what the 
Constitution * * * is being tortured out of 
all rational historical proportion by decision 
after decision of the United States Supreme 
Court.” He mentions décisions relating to 
Communists and says “it must be apparent 
to anyone with a balance wheel in his head 
that the recent decisions * * * have brought 
about a dangerous instability in our law, a 
lack of confidence in Government and in 
the judicial structure of our Nation.” (U. S. 
News & World Report carried a full text on 
this in issue of August 9.) Brownell himself 
has appeared to have been embarrassed by 
some of these decisions. Whither are we 
drifting? I submit that the answer to this 
question is of paramount concern to the 
editors of our great Nation. I also go on 
record that if the Constitution, in its strict- 
est and literal terms, is not preserved as 
devised by the Founding Fathers, this Nation 
of free and-»self-governing patriots will not 
survive. 


And when I use the word Constitution, I 


mean the document itself, not some fancy 
idea of the law of the land. The Constitu- 
‘tion and laws passed in accordance with its 
specific terms are the law of the land. What 
the Supreme Court says is no such law, as is 
known by every constitutional lawyer. Arti- 
cle 4, section 4 of the original Constitution 
reads: “Tlie United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union, a republican form 
of government and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and on application of 
the legislature, or the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence.” : 

Can President-General Eisenhower see in 
that wording justification for his invasion 
of Arkansas? It can be recalled that when 
the recent civil-rights bill was being argued 
in the Congress, Senator Sam Ervin, of North 
Carolina, one of the most learned constitu- 
tional students in public life, a former judge 
and former member of the supreme court 
of North Carolina, subjected Brownell to 
some pointed questioning. Senator Ervin 
pressed hard on Brownell for an answer as 
to whether there might arise some occasion 
to use troops to enforce integration. Brow- 
nell put up a scandalized’ front and an- 
swered: “I am rather disturbed by your even 
raising these points, because, as I said so 
many times, because public statements made 
by persons who intimate that there is any 
such thought in the minds of anyone-here 
in Washington to use-the militia 
cases does not rep : 
the facts * * *.”. 


the fact of race is deeply 
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d, and although many attempts have been 
to solve or deny it, the worst blunder 


‘that history affords is that made by the 


Warren Court on May 17, 1954; it did not 
cure the sociological ill, but did do violence 
to the Constitution. The Nation has been 
treated to the awkward spectacle of the 
Negro trumpeter “Satchmo” Armstrong who 
accused President Eisenhower of being “two- 
faced” in not forcing integration on the 
South, and refusing to go to Russia on a 
‘good-will tour and saying the “Government 
can go to hell.” Then, when the President 
sent troops to do. this very thing, Satchmo 
reversed his field and referred to what a 
lovely picture it was of the President lead- 
ing these little Negro children into school. 
“Take me along, Daddy. God bless you,” 
said Satchmo. Now, since this Negro idol 
is allowed to impute “two-faced” to the 
President, I ask if we will. be out of place 
in wondering whether “a great Republican 
Chief Justice” has enough of the same 
equipment to rescind his edict before ir- 
reparable damage has been done to our sys- 
tem of government and the amity of the 
people, leaving the Constitution open to fur- 
ther torture by future Supreme Courts to 
satisfy some other minority, alien philos- 
ophy, or concept, of a socialized world. 





Garcia and Magsaysay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
last elections in the Philippines are a 
tribute to the political maturity and 
stability of the Filipino people. They 
were free and clean as reported by the 
American press. The New York Mirror 
of November 14, 1957, said: 

THE FILIPINOS VOTE 

In rain and typhoon, 6 million Filipinos 
voted in their presidential election. It is an 
example of democracy at work because the 
essence of the democratic system is that the 
people choose their own government. When 
citizens stay away from the polls, they defeat 
the democratic way of life. 

It is dangerous going out in a typhoon in 
the Philippines, but these folks took their 
chances because they are good citizens. We, 
as their former rulers, who gave them freé- 
dom, are proud of their demonstration of 
good citizenship in a democratic country. 


Carlos P. Garcia, a-seasoned leader, 


who was concurrently Vice President and™ 


Foreign Secretary under the late la- 







pro-American and although nominally q _ 
Liberal Party candidate received the support _ 
of the conservative voters, eae 
Philippine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, _ 
a@ staunch and wise friend of this country, 
has expressed his faith in the Garcia admin. _ 
istration. It is our hope, naturally, that the 
new President and Vice President will work _ 
as‘an able team, for the Philippines is q 
democratic, anti-Communist stronghold in 
the Pacific. Our best wishes to both. 


A correspofhdent of the Chicago Daily - 
News under date of November 23, 1957, 
wrote a dispatch which was syndicated ~—— 
by his newspaper, which drew a reply 
from Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States and _ 
chairman of the Philippine delegation 
to the United Nations, and published by 
the Chicago Daily News of January 3, 
1958. Because we hold General Romulo 
in high regard in this House, and be- 
cause what he says in his article deserves 
to be given the widest publicity, I-in- 
clude the same in my remarks: 
The Epiror, 

The Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago, Iil. - 

Sm: The report on the,recent Philippine 
elections sent from Manila by your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Keyes Beech, which appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News on November 23, 
1957, under the headline “Garcia—and 
Graft,” contains references to the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines so harsh and biased 
that they can in no way be justifted by the 


‘ rules of fair and objective reporting. 


Mr. Beech quotes an unnamed American 
diplomat who is alleged to~have described 
President Carlos P. Garcia as a man of 
“monumental vanity and monolithic stupid- # 
ity,” then gives his own estimate of him as 
“an uninspired political hack.” In the 16 
years during which I have represented my 
country here in one capacity or another, I do‘ 
not recall coming across any story in the 
American proye concerning the head of 
state of a dly country which surpasses 
Mr. Beech’s report in rank disrespect and 
sheer offensiveness. When used in connet- _ 
tion with the man who now leads a ration — 
that is some more than merely a friend= — 
ly state and ally of the United States, such 
language cannot but. be by any 
fairminded person as highly unfortunate, — | 

The American press is nothing if not free, 
and as a former newspaperman myself, Who | 
learned the trade under the canons of Amer- 
ican journalism, I hold freedom of the press 
in this country in great respect and admira- 
tion. But I also know that there are stand+ — 
ards of objective reporting and fair com- 
ment which American m cons 
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love for our departed leader nor with their 
reverence for his memory. American re- 
porters in the Philippines would do well to 
try to understand Filipino thinking in this 
tter. 

Magsaysay was a leader sui generis. At 
the end of a long line of experienced politi- 
cians, and in @ time of deep national dis- 
tress, he burst upon the Philippine scene 
like an of limitless energy, un- 
sullied integrity, and boundless love for the 
forgotten man. Famed as a guerrilla lead- 
er, he was elected to our congress and shortly 
afterward acquired national prominence as 
secretary Of defense, in which capacity he 
was mainly responsible for breaking the back 
of the Communist rebellion. The immense 
popularity he thus earned catapulted him 
to the Presidency in 1953. 

Magsaysay set-a new style of national lead- 

oo. a ership. He established new standards of 
tes a ‘performance, morality, and dedication to the 
: ; welfare of the people. He literally brought 

the Government closer to the people by going 
to them personally on every possible occa- 
: sion, riding in bull-carts, eating with them 
iar in their thatched little huts, looking into 
Pee their personal or community problems and 
solving them on the spot With a warm hand- 
shake, a gift of money or goods, or with an 
artesian well, a schoolhouse, a bridge, or a 

- feeder road. 

He represented an extraordinary cross be- 
tween a barrio Heutenant (village leader) 
and President of a republic of 22 million 
inhabitants. « 

This style of governing had its inevitable 
drawbacks, and it does not detract from the 
unparalleled achievement of Magsaysay to 
point them out. They were the faults of 
his virtues. 

Himself an inspired amateur in the art 
of government and politics, he threw the 
careerists as well as the bureaucracy into 
disrepute. But in doing so, he also created 
& popular distaste for the established ameni- 


tunately, is a necessary evil in any govern- 

. ment, were set aside in favor of direct ac- 
tion—a method which often made impossible 
the careful study of specific problems and 
the coordination of policies and programs. 
Magsaysay disliked nothing so much 

ae sitting down at his desk to read 
ee listen to complicated technical advice or 
oe to the roots of.a problem. 
be with the people and -to go 
them, knowing that the very 
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“This is the legacy that has come to Pres!- 
dent Garcia. It is a legacy which is doubly 
dificult because the two men are poles apart 
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ing from relative obscurity, in the shadow 
of Magsaysay. 

To describe such @ man as “vain” and 
“stupid” and as an “uninspired political 
hack” is not only a gratuitous insult but a 
form of condescension which betrays in the 
writer a distrust of the democratic process. 
For, in the end, the real strength of demo- 
cratic government, lies in the slow maturing 
of experienced politicians rather than in the 
occasional spectacular emergence of an in- 
spired amateur and popular idol. 

But to go to your correspondent’s bill of 
particulars. 5; 

Mr. Beech does not say of President Gar- 
cia that he is a grafting politician, but that 
he is “surrounded by grafting politicians.” 
He is to that extent exactly just and fair to 
President Garcia whose record of honesty 
has not been touched by the slightest 
breath of graft or scandal. But the implica- 
tion that’ such elements were not there in 
the time of Magsaysay but are there now by 
encouragement or tolerance of President 
Garcia is as malicious as it is unfair. Gar- 
cia’s unblemished record of personal honesty 
does not warrant such inference, On the 
contrary, it warrants the hope that he will 
do his utmost to rid the Government of 
such elements. They also are part of the 
legacy, not alone from the time of Magsay- 
say, but from way back. ‘It is unfortunately 
true that every country has its share of such 
unscrupulous individuals, and this includes 
the United States. 

Mr. Beech says that Magsaysay had a great 
deal of trouble covering up the blunders of 
Garcia as Foreign Secretary. Knowing the 
natural impulsiveness of Magsaysay and the 
habitual prudence of Garcia, such a situa- 
tion would indeed be unusual. But enough 
is known of the relations between the two 
men to warrant the statement that few men 
have ever played the role of Vice President 
and Foreign Secretary with the uncomplain- 
ing patience shown by Garcia. He well 
knew that part of this role was to act as 
shock absorber for his chief, and he ac- 
cepted this willingly and with fortitude. 

Your mdent speaks slightingly of 
President Garcia as pro-American. He counts 
him among those Filipinos who are pro- 
American because it pays politically to be 
so, and because that is where the money is. 
Again this is most unfair, because Garcia 
is pro-American by a long-held honest con- 
viction and not by sudden political con- 
venience. He has been a friend of America 
all his life, and in this he typifies the vast 
majority of the Filipino people. He is not 
a fair-weather friend of the United States. 


. Such is his faith in America, so loyal is he 


to the principles of democracy that he 
spurned all offers made to him to occupy 
lucrative positions under the Japanese and 
he risked his life living in the mountains 
with the guerrillas rather than enjoy the 
conveniences and comforts of living in Ma- 
nila and working for the Japanese. 

In the Geneva Conference in 1954, where 
America needed friends, when Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai of Red China attacked 


‘the United States, it was Foreign Secretary 


delivered in that conference.” And 
is man Mr. Beech calls stupid and 
endship for America is branded 
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lieved that they alone were the rightful po- 
litical heirs of Magsaysay. They therefore 
resigned of their own free will, in many 
cases despite President Garcia’s sincere ap- 
peals to them to remain in office, in order 
to form their own party and to run their 
own candidates. Not a single ene of them 
was fired by President Gareia. 

Your cerrespondent says: “Garcia is in 
@ position to scuttle the whole Magsaysay 
program if he wishes.” What was the Mag- 
saysay program? Magsaysay was essentially 
@ great improviser, and his critics stressed 
that he had no “program” in the real sense 
of the word. The truth is that his pro- 
gram was the general one of complete dedi- 
cation to the people’s welfare. What is true 
perhaps is that because of the precarious 
state of Philippine finances, many of the 
Magsaysay projects may either have to be 
suspended or canceled. But it is important 
to bear in mind that this unsatisfactory 
fiscal and economic position is not of Gar- 
cia’s making. It is part of the legacy. Mag- 
saysay’s excellent plans for economic de- 
velopment and social security called for ever 
larger expenditures, and the records show 
that the deterioration of Philippine finances 
started in his time. 

President Garcia fully realizes the gravity 
of the problem. Recently, in answer to the 
question of whether he intends to follow 
Maysaysay’s policies, he said: “Yes, the good 
ones,” by which he meant those which the 
available resources can sustain. 

He undoubtedly also meant by this re- 
mark that he fully intends to govern the 
country according to the same high-minded 
principles of public service that inspired 
Magsaysay, to the best of his ability and in 
his own way. It will not necessarily be 
Magsaysay’s way. 

I have taken the liberty of commenting 
at some length on your correspondent’s re- 
port from Manila because I believe it is 
high time that Americans rid themselves of 
the notion that Philippine progress came 
to an end when Magsaysay died. The great 
achievement of Magsaysay lay in setting up 
inspiring new goals for Philippine democ- 
racy and in turning the people’s steps in 
their direction. It is left to the quiet, less 
spectacular, prudent and more experienced 
leaders like Garcia to bring the people 
measurably nearer those goals. Give Garcia 
a chance to deliver his message to his peo- 
ple as their newly elected President in what 
is conceded to be one of the ‘freest and 
cleanest elections held in Asia. 

Very truly yours, 
Cartos P. Romvto, 
Philippine Ambassador to _ the 
United States and Chairman of 
the Philippine Delegation to the 
12th Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
memorable day for Ukrainians every- 
where; it is their independence day, the 
40th anniversary of that great event 
which took place on January 22, 1918, 
even when part of Ukraine was still un- 
der alien rule. So many world-shaking 
events have occurred since that time 
that we are inclined to forget that im- 
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portant event. It is true that many rev- 
olutionary and startling events have al- 
tered many things in this world, includ- 
ing man’s attitude toward these events, 
but man himself has remained remark- 
ably unchanged and especially so in his 
appreciation of freedom and in his will- 
ingness to fight and die for it. This is 
well illustrated by the history of the 
Ukrainians. 

The Ukrainians have endured the op- 
pressive yoke of Russia’s ruthless regime, 
both the Czarist autocrtaic type and the 
Communist totalitarian type, longer 
than any other people. For more than 
300 years they have suffered under Ris- 
sian tyranny and unfortunately they are 
still suffering under it. But through all 
these vicissitudes and hardships they 
have steadfastly clung to their national 
ideals, and even at the risk of their very 
lives, have succeeded in keeping these 
ideals alive. In 1918, when they saw 
their chance of attaining their inde- 
pendence, they proclaimed it and set up 
the Ukrainian Republic. Even though 
they were to lose this most cherished of 
their prize in the fall of 1920 under the 
onslaught of the Red Army, still that 
day retains its solemn national signifi- 
cance. And its celebration still remains 
the symbol of freedom and independ- 
ence. Some 40 million Ukrainians can- 
not celebrate their sacred national holi- 
day, their independence day, in their 
homeland, but we in the free world do 
it in due solemnity and thus echo their 
suppressed but undying love for freedom 
and independence. 





On Cold War November Day We Don’t . 
Look So Hot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. WALTER STAUFFER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to enter an editorial from the 
Evening News, of Harrisburg, Pa., of No- 
vember 11, 1957. It seems to me one of 
the best and most timely comments on 
our present situation that I have ever 
read. It is time that we do some seri- 
ous thinking in America as to our future, 
and that we try to evaluate objectively 
some of our customs and institutions 
which have grown up during the last 
quarter of a century: 

On CoLp War NoveMsBer Da¥ We Don’r Loox 
So Hor 

The course of action laid down by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week to restore our pos- 
ture of world leadership in the wake of Sput- 
niks I and IE has met with a distressing pub- 
lic attitude of “so what?” 

The people seem to have missed the clear 
eall. It was a call to get out of the deep 
upholstery, abandon our enchantment with 
four front headlights, rolling deluxe com- 
forts, brighted ecclor schemes and cuter 
jingles. It was a call to get back in the inter- 
national ball game. It’s no one-man job. 
It’s a job for everyone who has wallowed in 
the whip-cream comforts of easy living and 
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forgotten that it was muscular and moral 
fiber that made this country great. 

This is America on a cold war November 
day: 

There still are more people exercised over 
the cruelty of sending a little dcg aloft than 
are disturbed and worrying about what the 
Russian scientific achievements could ulti- 
mately mean to the survival of civilization. 

There still are more people interested in 
fancier front bumpers, box-top contests, and 
snappy singing commercials than are inter- 
ested in what the President had to say in one 
of the most widely publicized and important. 
speeches ever given on their country’s sur- 
vival. When he took action, they preferred 
acting. 

There still are more people interested in 
what color and horsepower the new car 
should be; whether to buy colored television 
or stick with black and white; whether to buy 
a new fur coat or make last year’s model do 
another year; whether to take 3 weeks of 
vacation all at once or divide it up, and 
whether they'll get a tax cut, than there are 
Americans calling for sacrifices so that our 
children can get the best educational facili- 
ties and the best teachers possible. Russia 
tells its children, “Learn.” We tell ours, 
“Here it is, such as it is. Come and gét it.” 

When a union threatens a strike that 
would strangle activity at our biggest Florida 
missile base—at a time when missiles could 
mean the difference between life and death— 
we show about as much concern as we would 
in game score in a tiddly winks contest. 

What’s happened to this country and its 
people? 

We've switched from a “let’s do it” Nation, 
to a king-size imitation of Rip Van Winkle. 
We've gone over from a Nation of pioneer- 
ing builders willing to toil and sacrifice to 
placid practitioners of a philosophy of “gim- 
me-gimme.” We've taken up in full cry the 
concept that “our kids must have it easier 
than we did” to such an extent that educa- 
tion is something we have sandwiched in be- 
tween Friday night youth dances and Satur- 
day football games. The heritage we are 
building for our childrene with such a 
philosophy is trouble—doubled and tripled 
in spades. 

If you're really interested in why Russia, 
the “backward country,” was able to send 
sputnik beeping a Bronx cheer at us from 
above, read the George Sokolsky column on 
this page. It wasn’t a victory of com- 
munism, but rather a victory of a people 
who are trying to pioneer their way out of 
the darkness that has engulfed them for 
40 years. They don’t love communism, 
either, but they love life, and they are 
building for their children. Theirs is a 
dedication to betterment and a proud na- 
tionalism, that we seem to have lost in the 


rium on Claptrap. Why should we 
have a lot of uninformed political - 
nists with their beady eyes fixed on 
elections sounding off with 
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speeches that will only make propaganda 
hay in the sun presently shining over Rus. 
sia? Nor should the Republicans, in pat. 


“We've never had it so good.” That's ma. — 

larkey. And we'd better know it. We've 

never had it worse. : 
What we need to do is to face up to the _ “ 

cold fact that we can’t assure our survival 

with tax cuts and easy living. We need to 

roll up our sleeves, get to work without re- 

gard to the hours it takes to do the job that 

needs doing, and yank our youngsters : 

from the pink cloud of 

allowances, and soft living. 

duce them to the harsh reality 

they face. It’s their world, | 
And what a helluva mess we've 


i 





Serious Problems Confront Wool 
Merchants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting state- 
ment by Mr. L. Charles Biggin, presi- 
dent of the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, which appeared in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald Annual Textile Review on 
January 19, 1958: 

Serious PrRosLEMS CONFRONT WooL 
MERCHANTS . 
(By L. Charles Biggin) 

The year 1957 has indeed confronted the 
wool merchant and manufacturer with many 
serious and complex problems, among which 
have been: 

1. Serious irregularity of demand, with ~ 
drastic price declines of wool assisted by ~ 
tight money situation at home and abroad. 

2. A growing flood of imported cloth from 
foreign countries whose wages and costs of 
producing wool products are considerably 
less than our own. 

3. The depressing factor of disposing of 
150 million pounds of Government-owned 
wool continuously disrupting the market. 

4. Synthetic competition has, of course, — 
played its part in supplanting some wool fe- ' 
quirements. 

During the greatest part of 1957 np- 
tion of apparel and carpet wool in this coun- 
try declined more than 11 percent. Fi 
wool use was particularly affected, down 12 
percent: “ ie 

In the past year the matter of in gly 
larger imports of foreign cloth has m 
of deep concern to the industry, with 0 
own production and productive capacity 
clining. Since World War II capacity 
contracted severely, some 50 percent. 
. When President 
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from countries who are continuing to pay 
astartlingly low scale of wages. — 

Final clearance this past December of Gov- 
ernment-owned wool that has taken 2 years 
to liquidate, is a healthy and encouraging 
aspect as we enter 1958, Future prices of 
raw wool, although difficult to forecast, are 
now certainly on an attractive basis in rela- 
tion to other fibers. Credits are easier and 
interest rates are lower. 

We see the results of a great advertising 

m launched last year materializing, 
with increasing popularity for wool evident. 
The consumer is beginning to 
appreciate wool’s superiority, 
warmth, and versatility, establishing this 
trade's belief that nothing measures up ta 


wool. 

In 1958 we should look forward with hope, 
confidence, and determination that the wool- 
textile industry can and will surmount its 
difficulties. We must continue to work with 
untiring efforts to ‘attain our goal for a 
healthy, sound, and profitable industry. 





“Mr. Sam”—A Note on “The 
Uncorrupted Man” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Elizabeth 
Carpenter of the Gazette Washington 
Bureau: 

“Mr. Sam”—A Nore on “THE UNCORRUPTED 
Man” 
(By Hlizabeth Carpenter) 

WasHincton.—Once in awhile, in the busi- 
ness of covering the political scene in Wash- 
ington, you feel you are walking with one of 
the great figures of history. So it is today 
with Sam RaysBurn, of Texas. 

The Democrats in the United States House 
of Representatives, who have singled him out 
as their leader and more than any 
man in history, have always waxed senti- 
mental about the stocky man from Bonham. 
But in this worried session, more so. 

‘For, threats from alien powers causes men 
to take stock of our own country’s virtues, 
our leaders, and, even our own souls. 

The cause of rockets is- necessary and, be- 
ing necessary, noble. 

- brought an atmosphere of restlessness here—: 
& sad frustration that we are not in the 
- of making Nfe better for mankind, 
& weariness that we must build a submarine 





noisy party, 
&rebirth of appreciation for the 76-year-old 


most of us in one 


and bickering 
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“If a feller writes me in lead pencil,” the 
Congressman from Texas’ “Old Fourth” Dis- 
trict, once confided, “I figure his problem is 
mighty important to him.” 

How refreshing it is when congressional 
staffs have mushroomed into shapelessness, 
when lettesg, phone calls, and appointments 
are. handled on a mass production basis, to 
find a Congressman who literally carries his 
Office in his right hip pocket on the back 
of an old envelope. : 

“There isn’t anyone in the United States 
who can’t see the Speaker if he’s willin’ 
just to set a spell,” a friend once grumbled. 

How unlike anything else in modern 
Washington are his “old shoe” press con- 
ferences where a question gets a simple hon- 
est answer. 

Emerging from one such session, a reporter 
once observed, “I don’t care what he says. 
I just like to hear the straightforward way 
he puts it.” 

What is it about this man that has, of 
late, cast its spell so strongly on his col- 
leagues? ‘You ask them, and they tell you, 
“It’s his great compassion.” And they point 
to his legislative monuments which show a 
love of people. 

The young boy who sat by a lonely Texas 
roadside “and wished to God someone would 
drive by just to break the loneliness” is not 
going to forget it, or others on the lonely 
road 


All this is not to say that the Speaker's 
tactics are wholly pure. He can make his 
great power felt with a sting. A Congress- 
man who fails to go along; for reasons the 
Speaker feels are insufficient, can feel a chill 
like a Texas norther. Then his unwavering 
loyalty to the interests of Texas, seldom re- 
turned, has, his -friends readily admit, been 
at times a national handicap. ‘Politician? 
Yes. Indeed, he is most at home in the 
smoke-filled room but—and here lies the 
difference—as its master, never its victim. 

What is it about Sam Rarevurn? 

“Uncorrupted,” the journalists say. 

“Compassionate,” say his colleagues. 

It-is, though, it seems, that he has more 
faith in men than machines, even in this 
awesome hour. And, having that, inspires 
men to keep the faith. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainians are one of the oldest, largest, 
and most gifted national groups in all of 
Europe. They have been among the 
bravest who have fought for their in- 
dividual and national freedom. For cen- 
turies they have suffered unspeakable 
hardships under alien regimes; yet they 
have never. abandoned their aspiration 
to be free and independent. Under the 
ruthless, callous, and almost inhuman 
Austrian and Russian autocracies they 

- succeeded in maintaining their spirit of 
independence and managed to safeguard 
many of their cherished national and 
cultural traits. They never gave up 
hope for freedom from the clutches of 
those detested autocratic regimes. 

-. For centuries their sole national goal 
had been to attain national political in- 

in 1918 they had the 
opportunity, When the Rusian autoc- 


| 
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racy was overthrown and the Austrian 
monarchy was about to share a similar 
fate, the Ukrainians felt free to declare 
their independence, At once they tried 
to consolidate their power and 
strengthen the newly proclaimed Repub- 
lic. But they were not fortunate and 
powerful enough to succeed in their ef- 
fort. Before they had the chance to en- 
joy the fruits of freedom they were fight- 
ing for the life of their national inde- 
pendence on numerous fronts—against 
the Poles, against the Czechs, and of 
course against the deadly Rusian Com- 
munists. At last overwhelmed, they sur- 
rendered their independence and their 
country to the Red Army in November 
of 1920. That was the untimely end of 
the independent Ukraine. 

Since then, for more than 37 years 
some 40 million Ukrainians have been 
living under Communist tyranny. Their 
beloved homeland has become a. vast 
prison camp where they have little more 
fredom than a man in jail. There the 
Ukrainians are denied all the fredoms 
they have regarded as their birthright. 
They are not even permitted to celebrate 
their independence day. But we in the 
free world, and particularly in this coun- 
try are proud to celebrate the 40th anni- 
versary of this memorable day. Our 
most ardent hope is that the;time will 
come when Ukrainians in Ukraine will be 
free to celebrate this holiday in their be- 
loved homeland as free and independent 
citizens. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Andrews 
Sabres 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I call attention 
to letters written by the Vice Presi- 
dent and by the National Commander of 
the American Legion on the 25th anni- 
versary of the Andrews Sabres, a Drum 
and Bugle Corps sponsored by the Harold 
T. Andrews Post 161 American Legion in 
Portland, Maine. ‘These young people 
have made a fine record and we believe 
they are fitting themselves to be out- 
standing citizens. 

The letter follows: 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, December 10, 1957. 
The ANDREWS SaBRES, HaRoLD T. ANDREWS 

Post, No 17, AMERICAN LEGION, 

Portiand, Maine. 
To the Andrews Sabres: 

It is a pleasure to Join with your many 
supporters in offering congratulations on 
your 25th anniversary. 

Throughout our Nation’s history, drum 
and bugle corps have played an important 
part in community life. No parade or pa- 
triotic occasion is complete without such a 
company to lift the spirits of the viewers. 

The Andrews Sabres have made a dis- 
tinguished record during the past 25 years, 
both locally and nationally, in which all of 
you can justifiably take great pride. 
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Best wishes to all the members for con- 
tinued success and happiness in the years 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 
» Rresarp Nixon. 
Tue AMERICAN L&GION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 18, 1957. 
Mr. WiLLiaM M. Foz, 

General Manager, the Andrews Sabres 
Junior Drum and Bugle Corps, Har- 
old T. Andrews Post, No. 17, the 
American Legion Falmouth Fore- 
side, Maine. 

Dear Comrape Fox: Word of your unit’s 
25th anniversary as an American Legion 
Junior Drum and Bugle Corps, which 
reached me today, occasions this letter of 
congratulations and best wishes. 

Twenty-five years of continuous service to 
your community, State and Nation is a 
record few of our junior corps achieve. It 
is also a record which deserves a sincere 
word of gratitude from those whom you 
have helped, and from the organization you 
have served so generously during all these 
years. 

On behalf of the 3 million Legionnaires 
who make up the organization I am priv- 
ileged to lead, congratulations to the An- 
drews Sabres on their outstanding record of 
service. It is my sincere personal hope that 
your silver anniversary year will be highly 
successful. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN 8S. GLEASON, Jr., 
National Commander. 





Wheat Prices and the 1958 Crop 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today calling for a 
$2 per bushel price support level for the 
1958 harvest of wheat. 

The measure provides for amending 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
to the effect that notwithstanding any 
other provision of the law the level of 
price support for the 1958 harvest of 
wheat shall be not less than $2 per 
bushel. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, I strongly pro- 
tested Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
April order dropping wheat price sup- 
ports by 22 cents per bushel, to $1.78 for 
1958. Although I am fully aware that 
under present law where the net supply 
of wheat is more than 130 percent of the 
normal supply, Secretary Benson may 
cut wheat supports to the lowest level 
possible, 75 percent of parity, I am un- 
alterably opposed to this action which 
can result only in bankrupting the Na- 
tion’s commercial wheat producers. 

It was not too long ago, in 1946 to 1948, 
when the price of wheat was $2.25 per 
bushel and a wheat harvesting combine 


bushel for the 1958 crop, and ma 
even more, to around $1.50 per bushel, or 


< 
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about 60 percent of parity if Mr. Benson 
has his way. 

Mr. Speaker, with the prices paid to 
the wheat farmer continually declining 
and with the prices paid by the wheat 
farmer climbing steadily, Congress 
and this administration had place a 
more realistic price floor under this 
country’s wheat production, lest we see 
the wheat farmer of this vast Nation at 
the point of economic disaster. 





A Disappointing Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent message of the President on agri- 


. culture has been accurately received in 


the farming areas of the country as an- 
other in a long series of disappointing 
proposals and actions by the present ad- 
ministration. With the exception of the 
administration’s continued willingness to 
utilize the Brannon plan principle for 
wool, there is scant reason for any farmer 
to applaud the most recent recommenda- 
tions of the President in the field of agri- 
culture. 5 

What the administration offers is an- 
other round of price reductions for 
farmers. This amazing recommendation 
comes on the heels of another all-time 
record in the cost of living and 5 years 
of falling farm prices. It is one more 
indication that this administration is 
following the same pattern of the 1920’s 
in which farmers were caught in a 
squeeze between rising costs and falling 
income.’ 

Republicans and Democrats alike from 
the farming areas of the Nation have 
given strong indication that the current 
farm proposals of the President have no 
chance of passage by the Congress. This 
means that the Congress must push hard 
for a program of its own that offers more 
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The net result has been a depreciation 
his position in the market place. He doesn’t 






like this, and neither would any other per. 


son similarly placed. 
PARM SUBSIDY VERSUS TARIFF 


It ts true, to be sure, that the parity price _ 


concept does not in itself promise a full 


and complete solution of the farm problem, — 


It can and does result in surpluses that pro- 
duce an economic headache. And so there 
is much -wailing about subsidies to the 
farmers. Smug 






industrialists in the East, — 


who have become fat sitting behind their — 


high tariff walls, deplore these subsidies and - 
shake their selfish heads in dismay. 


= 


But 
let someone advocate a reduction in the 


‘ tariff—their own subsidy—and they’re off to 
Washington on the next airplane to make 
@ violent protest. 

If the United States can afford the tariff, 
it can afford a reasonable amount of farm 
subsidy. In fact, the tariff subsidy an- 
nually represents a sum many times in ex. 
cess of the farm subsidy. 

THE WRONG GUIDE 


President Eisenhower's recommendations, 
unfortumately, reflected the - thinking of 
Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. Ben- 
son, it seems, has his neck .bowed and is 
determined to follow along on his program 


if it bankrupts every farmer in the Nation, © 


It would be well for Eisenhower to dismiss 
him and obtain the services of a man 
is more in sympathy with the farmers. 
Even Republicans in the farm areas who 
have been strongly inclined to support the 
administration are finding it difficult to en- 
dorse the program presented by the Presi- 
dent. Senator Arken, of Vermont, a long- 
time administration supporter, goes so far 
as to say he will not introduce legislation 
based on this program. It is obvious al- 
ready that the President’s program has no 
chafice in Congress. What that means very 
likely is that we'll have another year of 
confusion about the farm program with no 
accomplishment of merit. 





Propaganda at the Seumit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 ee 





PROPAGANDA AT THE SUMMIT 


Western Europe’s reaction to President — ; 


Eisenhower's statement to Russia that : 
new summit talks must be preceded 
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likely to blame the United States if none 

ig forthcoming. 

“Jn defense of our position, it should be 
that even the Canadian 


native attack 
It remains to be seen whether 
will show any interest in 
Jevel beginnings thus proposed. 
not, but continue 
jdea, we may be hard put to persuade mil- 
lions of fearful folk im the world that it is 
right to go on shunning the conference 
tab! 


le. : 
Whatever we may feel about the ulti- 


mate value of a summit meeting held with- 


out lower level preparation, it would seem 
wise for us to get over the notion that any 
such parley is bound to be a “propaganda 
circus” dominated by the Russians. 

There ought to be no good reason why 
we cannot make it our circus instead of the 
Kremlin’s. Why should we default to Mos- 
cow in this field? 

Indeed, if we knew how to assure a prop- 
aganda victory for ourselves and the West, 
we might have the means of showing the 
world once and for all how sterile and how 
fraudulent are these repeated Soviet peace 
offensives. . , 

Many astute observers of the world scene 
are telling us we need to recapture the big 
initiative, to take the ball from the Rus- 
sians. Mr. Eisenhower has moved down that 
path with his fresh ideas in the disarmament. 
field. 

Perhaps it would help, too, if we waded 
into « summit as if we really be- 
lieved we could win a propaganda triumph— 
whatever else might happen there. 


| aR 
Cutting Farm Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 





et 
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by the people who operate them, and 
farmers’ debts total only 11 percent of their 
assets. 


Many a farmer will feel that his own situa- 
tion belies such figures, and in the last 2 
years more than a million have found con- 
ditions so unsatisfactory they have left the 
land. But it is questionable whether Gov- 
ernment should or could halt this movement. 
To do so it must thwart great economic 
forées, such as the doubling of man-hour 
productivity om American farmers since 1940. 
Moréover, many farmers have found greater 
reward in other work. 

Federal farm aid has probably slowed this 
movement and eased some hardships. But it 
has also helped build up burdensome sur- 
pluses. In the last year heroic efforts at sur- 
plus disposal abroad have shown results, but, 
at the same time, production of most crops 
is still running ahead of domestic demands. 
So, it appears entirely reasonable for the 
farm program to aim at reducing types of 
aid which induce production of new sur- 


pluses. 

This would be done under the 14-point 
program the President offers principally by 
lowering price supports for major crops and 
dairy products. He also proposes a change 
in the soil bank, dropping the short-range 
acreage reserve section and emphasizing the 
long-range conservation reserve section. But 
the gist of the program comes in several 
points aimed at giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture more freedom to lower price supports 
and at removing compulsions to raise them. 

It has been estimated that farm aid is now 
costing about $5 billion a year, and the new 
program would cut this about 6 percent. 
Savings would be expected both in funds ex- 
pended for price supports and by shifting 
from the short-range to the long-range part 
of the soil-bank plan.. Strenuous and sub- 
sidized surplus disposal efforts would be con- 
tinued, and more funds are recommended for 
research to find new markets for farm prod- 
ucts. One new provision also would require 
the. States to take a larger share in disaster 
relief. 

The general effect of the program would be 
to lessen Federal intervention and expendi- 
‘ture. President Eisenhower is manifestly 
supporting Benson’s conviction 
that this is the best way to help both the 
farmer and the Nation in the long run. 
This newspaper has long taken this position, 
and we hope that in this postsputnik time 
Political opposition to it will be reduced. 





The Late Henry P. Drought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years Mr. Henry P. Drought was one of 
the leading citizens of San Antonio, Tex. 
He gave himself unselfishly to many ac- 
tivities for the betterment of his commu- 
In July 1957 Mr. 
passed away. He is mourned 
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loss and our deep appreciation of his life, 
character, and public. service. 

Ours has been the rare privilege of being 
associates and fellow laborers with this man 
of such splendid gifts, deep sympathies. 
warm friendships, long-range vision, strong 
faith, and dauntiess courage. His gentle- 
ness of spirit and depth of soul set the tone 
of all. his relationships and his uncompro- 
mising integrity radiated through all of his 
dealings. 

These qualities, combined with his versa- 
tility, profound learning, business acumen, 
sound judgment, and genius for leadership, 
raised, him to prominence in many fields. 
Although early in life he distinguished him- 
self in his chosen profession of law and in 
business accomplishments; he was never con- 
tent with material achievements and was al- 
ways seeking an outlet for his untiring in- 
terest in the common welfare and in un- 
fortunate groups. This spirit of helpfulness 
found expression in his extensive participa- 
tion in civic projects, in his contributions as 
a public servant, and in his organization and 
direction of numerous social and welfare 
agencies. His worthy accomplishments in 
these fields exerted an enduring influence in 
his community and State. 

Shining through all of his accomplish- 
ments was his strong Christian character 
which found its highest expression in his 
constant seeking in an unobtrusive way to 
serve his God and his. fellow man and to 
spread joy and sunshine along the pathway 
of life. He lived faithfully the counsel of 
the prophet, “To do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in the passing of Henry P. 
Drought, the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
and its directorate have lost a devoted friend, 
a loyal supporter, and a tireless worker who 
always sought to lend the hand of helpful- 
ness; and that his community has been de- 
prived of an outstanding citizen and a be- 
loved. friend of humanity; that we express 
our appreciation of his conscientious- devo- 
tion to duty during the 11 years of notable 
service to this institution; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this Board, and that 
copies of it be transmitted as a testimonial 
of our heartfelt sympathies to the surviving 
members of his family. 





Resolutions Adopted by Missouri State 
Rural Electrification Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Missouri STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., January 17, 1958. 
Hon. Morcan M. MovLper, : 
House Office Building, 
Waskington, D.C. 

Dear MorGan: In order that you may have 
the views of the members of our association 
on matters relating to the REA and Federal 
power programs, I’m enclosing resolutions 
adopted during our annual statewide mem- 
bership meeting in St. Louis, January 15: 

We are truly grateful for the support you 
have given our program in the past and are 
hoping that you will be able to actively sup- 
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port the views we have attempted to set 
forth in the resolutions. 
Sincerely yours, 
JuLius HELM, ” 
General Manager. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED DURING ANNUAL MEM- 
BERSHIP MEETING MIssouRI STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, St. Lovuis, 
Mo., January 15, 1958 

RESOLUTION NO, 1—REA INTEREST RATES 


Whereas the rural electric cooperatives 
assumed the responsibility for area coverage 
with the passage of the Pace Act in 1944 and 
have extended electric service to the unserved 
rural areas based on the economic feasibil- 
ity made possible by 2 percent interest and 
a 35-year repayment period; and 

Whereas these thinly settled rural areas 
are suffering a decline in population which 
further reduces economic feasibility of the 
cooperatives; and 

Whereas the increasing use of electrical 
energy requires adding to and heavying up of 
generation, transmission, and distribution 
facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, Tnat we urgently request each 
member of the Missouri congressional dele- 
gation to actively oppose any increase in 
interest rates on REA loans; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we urge their active support 
of adequate loan funds necessary for the con- 
tinuation of the rural electric and telephone 
programs, 

RESOLUTION NO. 2—TRIMBLE BILL 


Whereas the Department of the Interior 
with the approval of the FPC has changed the 
allocation formula in multipurpose proj- 
ects resulting in an increase of approximately 
27 percent in power costs to the rural electric 
cooperatives; and 

Whereas Congressman TRIMBLE, of Arkan- 
sas, has introduced a bill in Congress de- 
signed to remove cost allocation in multipur- 
pose projects from governmental depart- 
ments and place final determination with the 
Congress on an equitable basis: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urgently request each 
member of the Missouri congressional dele- 
gation to actively support the Trimble bill 
and/or. other legislation designed to™assure 
adequate power at reasonable cost to mem- 
bers of the rural electric cooperatives. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3——-UNIFIED ACTION ON POWER 
PROBLEMS 


Resolved; That we reaffirm our support of 
the principle of cooperation on a nationwide 
basis for projects and programs such as the 
Federal Hells Canyon Dam and adequate 
financing for TVA, which are of economic 
importance to most all farmers and users of 
electric energy: Now, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our United States 
Senators and Representatives to lend their 
active support and votes for such projects and 
programs. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION / 

Whereas a proposal has been made which 
would reduce funds essential to vocational- 
edueation program in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades, and industries; and — 

Whereas vocational education cooperating 
with local interests has made possible a 
much-needed safety and job training pro- 
gram in more efficient and safe working prac- 
tices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor. continuation of 
the vocational-education programs, as made 
available under the George-Batden Act of 
1946, and respectfully request the Congress 
to appropriate for fiscal 1959 the maximum 
amount authorized under the terms of this 
act. 
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Even Consumers Have Joined To Protest etary of A 


Benson’s Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
pieces of correspondence have come to 
my office from the Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation in my State which represents 
many thousands of hard-pressed farm- 
ers. These are directed at the recent 
orders by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the newsletter indicates that not 


only the farmer but now the consumer ~ 


defies the Secretary of Agriculture’s pro- 
gram. Prothises of lower prices through 
flexible supports are now gone. The 
Gallup poll shows the consumer most ir- 
ritated with high price of food, although 
this is the fifth year of price supports by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The correspondence follows: 
GTA Datmy“Rapio Rounpup, FARMERS UNION 
GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., JANUARY 31, 1958 


“Do you think that prices of things you 
buy will be higher or lower in 1958?” The 
Gallup poll asked people that question, and 
66 percent said they thought prices will be 
higher this year. And, perhaps that is the 
answer we must expect from people, who after 
all have been conditioned to inflation for 7 
long years. But, this Gallup poll asked 
another question—and the answer to that 
one is what puzzles many of us. Here is the 
question that was asked: “What price in- 
crease has irritated you most?” And, the 
public’s answer: 56 percent said that food 
prices irritated them most of all. Only 5 
percent were irritated by auto prices, only 
4 percent were irritated by clothing prices, 
only 3 percent by rents, and gasoline prices, 
and so on. 

Yes, it is a puzzling situation. So many 
of us will buy a new car for $3,000. We'll 
finance it for 3 long years, and pay several 
hundred dollars in interest charges. Yet,- 
only 5 percent of us express an irritation 
over auto prices. And, at the same time, 56 
percent of us are irritated by food prices. 

We'd like to go into a deeper analysis of 
this situation, and we'll try to in a later 
commentary. But, may we point out, today, 
some facts and figures about farm and food 
prices? For example, in the last few years, 
the prices that farmers get for the food 
products they grow have declined about 
25 percent. During the last 10 years, wheat 
prices have declined about 10 percent, yet ce- 
real and bakery prices are up some 35 per- 
cent. An hour’s pay in 1929 would buy only 
18 ounces of beef. Today, it buys almost 
twice as much, 34 ounces. So, while 56 per- 
cent of the people may be irritated by food 
prices, perhaps that irritation should not 
extend to farmers themselves. ; 
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Agriculture Benson’s campaign of 
tion among consumers to con. 
sidér. ‘ = 
The simple truth is that in 10 years, the 
fatmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar 
has dropped from 55 cents to 40 cents. -Thig 
has not shown up in retail prices, because 
processing and distributing costs and profits _ 
have more than made_up for lower farm 
. Those are the true facts. ! 
The first job of any farm organization, op > — 
cooperative such as GTA, is to protect its 
farmer-members to work for fair farm 
prices and incomes. These or 
also have a responsibility to get the true 
facts about farm and food prices to consider, 
GTA stockholders have now authorized this 
cooperative to undertake a 3-year educa. 
tional program in the cities, towns and farm _ 
areas of the Upper Midwest, using tele. 
vision and other methods of mass com- 
munication. It will endeavor to tell the 
farm story to all the people, to build a bet. 
ter understanding. This is another inyest- 
























































































« ment in the future by GTA, The co-op way, 


Many thousands of upper Midwest and 
Great Plains farmers fear that the 
of Agriculture’s scheduled appearance before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
will signal the launching of the administra. 
tion’s latest campaign to destroy price-pro- 
tection laws. We join with them in beliey- 
ing that the only hope for farmers now is 
positive and immediate action by Co 
to restore cuts in grain and dairy price sup: . 
ports and to firmly oppose any further cuts 
in farm income by the administration. 

Specifically we urge that you make clear © 
your intention to help prevent a 22-cents-a- 
bushel cut in wheat prices already ordered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 1058 
crop. We ask, too, that you urge other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House to give the 
same serious consideration to the economic 
plight of grain farmers as you are now giving ° 
to dairy farmers. : 

Wheat farmers have cooperated in every 
program to control production. They have 
taken a 37-cents-a-bushel cut in wheat prices 
since 1954. They are facing another 22- 
cents-a-bushel cut this year. 

Let us make it clear that the 22-cents-a- 
bushel cut on wheat price this year will be 
equivalent of a 25-percent cut in net income. 
Farmers will take a $250 million loss from 
this cut alone. . Dairy farmers face a similar 
loss. 

Dairy co-ops have protested vigorously in 
behalf of their members against the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s support-price cut, 

We are expressing the angry protest of 
grain farmers. This entire region is con 
cerned with this loss. Congress is the only 
hope of farmers to reverse the Secretary's - 
unfair cuts in dairy and wheat. price sup — 
ports. Any cut in farm prices; piled on top 
‘of already falling farm income, threatens to | 
widen the existing business recession intoa ~ 
real depression. It is your responsibility @ 
see this does not happen. ta 

M. W. THATCHER, — 
General Manager, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. ; 


For your information this telegram 
sent to Senators Ture, Younc, and Mum 
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responsibility to keep faith with your 
stituents by interceding with the President 
and informing him of thé true facts and sit- 
uation in agriculture, and persuading him 
to revise his policies to avoid certain disaster 
in one of America’s major industries. We 
request that ypu urge the President to im- 
mediately use his Executive authority to 
rescind the order cutting wheat supports 22 
cents per bushel on the 1958 crop, and the 
order cutting manuf milk 25 cents 
per hundredweight to take effect April 1, 
1958. In the event of the President's re- 
fusal, you should not only immediately 
initiate support legislation to reverse these 
cuts and to prohibit any further cuts in 
price supports on any farm commodity, but 
you also should join in initiating and sup- 
porting broad legislation to restore a fairer 
share of income to farmers. The is 
urgent and immediate. The responsibility 


is yours as much as it is the President's. - 


“M. W. Thatcher, General Manager, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation; Thomas H. Steichen, General 
Manager, Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change; Glenn J. Talbott, Chairman, 
National Farmers. Union Executive 
Committee, and President, North Da- 
kota Farmers Union; Paul W. Opsahl, 
President, South Dakota Farmers Un- 
ion; Leonard E. Kenfield, President, 
Montana Farmers Union; Kenneth W. 
Hones, President, Wisconsin Farmers 
Union; Edwin Christianson, President, 
Minnesota Parmers Union; Glenn A. 


Long, Manager, Farmers Union Mar- 


keting Association.” 


RELEASE From Union Grain TERMI- 
NaL ASSOCIATION, ST. Pavu., MINN., PuBLic 
RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Eight upper Midwest farm and coperative 

- leaders have petitioned Republican members 

of the Senate Agriculture Committee to in- 

tercede with _ President Eisenhower for 

urgent and immediate action to call off 

price support cuts on wheat and dairy prod- 
ucts in 1958. . 

State Farmers Union presidents and man- 
agers of Farmers Union cooperatives today 
wired their requests to Senators .Epwarp 
Ture, of Minnesota, Mr.ron Youne, of North 
Dakota, and Kari Munopt; of South Dakota, 
 sagiagt of the Senate Agriculture Com- 

_ _ The Senators were asked to urge the Presi- 
dent to “immediately use his Executive au- 
thority to rescind the order cutting wheat 
supports 22 cents a bushel_on the 1958 crop, 
and the order 1g manufacturing milk 
25 cents a hundredweight to take effect 
April 1, 1958." s . 
ma as egca Wy We tic go 

y ¥ tcher, ag 
Union. Grain Terminal 


Association: ‘Thomas Steichen, Farmers 
Union Central Exchange; Glenn Long, Farm- 
ets Union Marketing J ; and Farm- 
fs Union State i 
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by the agricultural policies of this adminis- 
tration since 1953. 

The President should be told about the 
true facts and situation in agriculture, the 
farm spokesman said, and they emphasized 
that the Senators must also act promptly to 
prevent further spreading of misinformation 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson such as 
took place in his appearance before the Sen- 
ate farm committee last week. 

The eight farm and co-op leaders sighing 
the telegram have led the drive revolving 
around the Farmers Union, which is aimed at 
halting the cutting of farm price supports. 

They are also demanding Federal legisla- 
tion to raise family farm incomes more nearly 
to city levels. 

In the event of the President’s refusal, 
the farm spokesmen told the Senators, you 
should not only immediately introduce legis- 
lation to prohibit further cuts in price sup- 
ports, but join in initiating legislation to re- 
store to farmers a fairer share of national 
income. 





A National Mission To Explore Outer 


Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J: LANE 


OF , MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


. Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

wish to include a proposal which was 

recently discussed by Mr. Fred L. Whip- 
ple, one of the pane] members, of the 
rocket and satellite research panel 
and the Director of the Smithsonian 

Astrophysical Observatory at Cam- 

bridge, Mass.: 

A NatTionat Mission To Expiore OUTER 
Space—A ProrosaL BY THE ROCKET AND 
SATELLITE H PANEL ! 

MISSION 


In the interest of human progress and our 
national welfare, it is proposed that a na- 
tional project be established with the mis- 
sion of carrying out the scientific exploration 
and eventual habitation of outer space. It is 
imperative that the Nation do so to increase 
its scientific and technological strength. 

The present state of rocket technology 
makes it possible to initiate such a project. 
First steps in this direction are already being 
taken in the form of rocket soundings, the 
development of long-range missiles, and the 
launching of artificial earth satellites. These 
first steps will inevitably be followed by at- 
tempts to place man in space. It is only 

for this country to establish its lead- 
ership in this direction. 

To carry out the objectives of the stated 
mission it is recommended that a National 


perimental, developmental and operational 
work ; best use of the aca- 
demic, industrial, and military resources of 
Nation. 


B 


SIGNIFICANCE AND, NATURE OF THE MISSION 
The proposed mission is of the broadest 
ificance to our people. Both the per- 
nce and the accomplishments will pro- 
“a beneficial impact on the life of the 
ra aspects of research and engineer- 
on the one hand and a great promise of 


: 


Hy 
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fields of research and engineering involved 
are: materials, propulsion, electronics and 
communications, meteorology, the life sci- 
ences, psychology, physics, chemistry, geo- 
physics, astrohomy, astrophysics, astronau- 
tics, and cosmology. In fact, virtually all 
aspects of our technology and science will 
contribute to and profit from the effort re- 
quired to carry out the mission. 

The project will lead to both foreseeable 
and-unpredictable applications. For exam- 
ple, weather patrol satellites providing a 
basis for vastly improved long and short 
range weather forecasting will be important 
to agriculture, commerce, industry, military 
operations, and the saving of life and prop- 
erty. Satellite radio relay stations will make 
possible continuous dependable global com- 
munications networks. It is to be expected 
that new and improved energy sources will 
be developed. One of the most important 
practical contributions will be the stimula- 
tion of science education in our country and 
throughout the free world. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSION 


It is essential that the National Space 
Establishment be scientific in nature and in 
concept and be under civilian leadership and 
direction. It should be organized within 
the executive branch of the Government 
taking full account of the requirements of 
the Department of Defense in the field of 
space research and engineering to insure 
that the National Space Establishment con- 
tributes its maximum to the national secu- 
rity. The Establishment should be staffed 
and operated on the-basis of a salary and 
wage scale suitable to its needs. 

The National Space Establishment must 
have within its own structure a strong, ex- 
perienced staff with the necessary facilities 
for the research, development, and opera- 
tions necessary to maintain competency in 
the full ratige of tasks to accomplish its 
mission. At the same time, the National 
Space Establishment must have substantial 
contractual assistance, drawing extensively 
upon universities, research organizations, 
industry, and upon the military for basic 
science, technological know-how, produc- 
tion, logistic support, and facilities. 

The cost of the enterprise will be com- 
parable to the governmental expenditure in 
the field of atomic energy and should be 
funded on a long-term basis, not dependent 
upon’ direct military appropriations nor 
upon any one of the armed services, 


TASKS UNDER THE MISSION 


The proposed mission for the National 
Space Establishment has two different but 
complementary phases. On the one hand 
there is space research, per se, which is con- 
eerned with such questions as the properies 
of the upper atmosphere, the nature and in- 
tensity of electromagnetic and corpuscular 
radiations from the sun, the character and 
distribution of matter in space, and the elec- 
tric, magnetic, and gravitational fields 
within the solar system. On the other hand 
there is the exploration of space by manned 
expeditions. In this phase of the mission the 
establishment will be concerned with the 
problems of placing man in space with ade- 
quate provisions for his survival and safe 
return. This will involve investigations into 
such areas as the creation and maintenance 
of viable atmospheres, protection of passen- 
gers against the stresses of high accelera- 
tions and radiations in space, psychological 
studies, biophysics research, and astronau- 
tics. Although the two phases have their 
different aspects, the successful and effec- 
tive accomplishment of the total mission 
require that they be inseparable and con- 
ducted in close contact with complete unity 
of purpose. 

There are specific steps that the National 
Space Establishment should undertake im- 
mediately. ‘There should be a strong reen-/; 
forcement of the upperair rocket sounding 

‘ . 
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program. Immediate attention should be 
given to a continuing program involving un- 
manned earth satellites. Planning and prep- 
aration should be initiated with regard to 
vehicles and other problems of manned 
rocket flights as a first step toward manned 
satellite stations. ‘The development-of in- 
strumentation for physical and life-sciences 
experiments in rockets and satellites should 
be extended, making full use of what has 
already been accomplished. Studies of rian 
himself relative to the projected expeditions 
into space should be strengthened. The 
studies of problems relative to lunar flight 
should be taken up by the National Space 
Establishment. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The rocket and satellite research panel Is 
absolutely convinced that there are com- 
pelling reasons for our Nation to undertake 
the scientific exploration and habitation of’ 
outer space. Our past efforts have brought 
us to this new and challenging scientific 
frontier. A wholehearted and imaginative 
acceptance of this challenge will strengthen 
our national science, prestige, and defense. 
It will inevitably lead to a wide variety of 
practical benefits in commerce and industry. 
The National Space Establishment will unify 
the efforts and contributions of science, in- 
dustry, and the military to space research, 
and will help to draw the youth of our 
country into science. 

The magnitude of the venture will require 
a strong dedication of purpose on the part of 
our people. The country must provide the 
necessary resources and money to accomplish 
the mission. This means, among other 
things, an expenditure of some $10 billion 
over the next decade. 

The rocket and satellite research panel 
has devoted itself for the last 10 years to 
pioneering the Nation's effort in the research 
exploration of the threshold of space. The 
panel is dedicated to continuing these ac- 
tivities and looks forward to participating in 
the actual accomplishment of the stated 
mission. : 

The rocket and satellite research panel: 
W. W. Berning, Army Ballistics Research 
Laboratory; L. A. Delsasso, Army Ballistics 
Research Laboratory; W. G. Dow, University 
of Michigan; K. Ehricke, Convair Corp.; M. 
Ference, Ford Research Laboratory; C. F. 
Green, General Electric Co.; M. Greenberg, 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center; L. M. 
Jones, University of Michigan; J. Kaplan, 
University of California; W. W. Kellogg, Rand 
Corp.; H. E. Newell, Naval Research Labora- 
tory; M. H. Nichols, University of Michigan; 
M. D. O'Day, Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center; W. H. Pickering, Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory; N. W. Spencer, University of Michi- 
gan; K. Stehling, Naval Research Laboratory; 
H. J. Stewart, Jet Propulsion Laboratory; W. 
G. Stroud, Army Signal Engineering Labora- 
tory; H. Strughold, Randolph Air Force Base; 
E. Stuhlinger, Army Ballistic Missile Agency; 
J. W. Townsend, Naval Research Laboratory; 
J. A. Van Allen, University of Iowa, chairman; 
W. Von Braun, Army Ballistic Missile Agency; 
FP. L. Whipple, Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory; P. H. Wyckoff, Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Center; M. Zelikoff, Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center; G. K. Megerian, 
General Electric Co., secretary. 





NATIONAL SPACE ESTABLISHMENT—A PROPOSAL 
OF THE ROCKET AND SATELLITE RESEARCH 
PANEL 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSAL 


It is proposed that there be created a 
unified National Space Establishment for the 
purpose of carrying out the scientific ex- 
ploration and eventual habitation of outer 
space. 

It is imperative that the United States 
establish and maintain scientific and tech- 


nological leadership in outer space research _ 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


in the interests of long-term human progress 
and natiorial survival. 

1. Role: The role of the National Space 
Establishment shall be to unify and to great- 
ly expand the national effort in outer space 
research, specifically excluding areas of im- 
mediate military urgency (e. g., the develop- 
ment, production and fielding of intercon- 


tinental and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles) . 
2. Mission: The broad mission of the 


National Space Establishment shall be to 
establish United States leadership in space 
research by 1960 and to maintain it there- 
after. 

Accomplishment of this mission requires 
the following specific achievements: 

(a) An intensified program of scientific 
soundings with high altitude rockets, imme- 
diately. 

(ob) An intensified program of scientific 
and technical developments with small in- 
strumented satellites of the earth, immedi- 
ately. 

(c) Impact on the moon with nonsurvival 
of apparatus. by 1959. - 

(d) Placing an instrumented satellite in 
an orbit about the moon by 1960. 

(e) Impact on the moon with survival of 
scientific instruments by 1960. 

‘(f) Returnable, manned satellites in flight 
around the earth by 1962. 

(g) Manned circumnavigation of the moon 
with return to the earth by 1965. 

(h) Manned permanent satellite by 1965. 

(i) Manned expedition to the moon by 1 or 
2 men by 1968. 

(j) Manned expedition to the moon by a 
sizeable party of men by 1971. 

A thorough analysis of existing capabilities 
shows that all of these objectives are within 
reach of a unified, vigorous national effort. 

8. Funds required: A detailed analysis 
shows that the accomplishment of the basic 
mission will require a national expenditure 
of $10 billion over the ne&t decade. 

4. Administrative status of National Space 
Establishment: 

(a) It is strongly desirable that the NSE 
be given statutory status as an independent 
agency in order that its work can be freely 
directed toward broad cultural, scientific, 
and commercial objectives. ‘Such objectives 
far transcend the short term, though vitally 
important, military rocket missions of the 
Department of Defense. 

(>) If the proper creation of an independ- 
ent agency is judged to require an intolerable 
delay, then it is believed that statutory 
existence under the Secretary of Defense 
(but not within the jurisdiction of any one 
of the military services) will be a workable 
arrangement for the immediate future. But 
in this event, it is urged that the charter 


of the agency explicitly provide for its inde- - 


pendence as soon as its stature and achieve- 
ments make’ this advisable. 

(c) It is explicitly advised that. the Na- 
tional Space Establishment not be placed 
within the jurisdiction of any 1 of the 3 
military services. There are many reasons, 
growing out of extensive professional experi- 
ence, for this view. The military services 
are basically opera’ agencies, not research 
ones. The research mt of any branch of 
the military services is almost inevitably 
turned teward helping meet short-term, 
limited objectives. Such a point of view 
would assure the failure of a National Space 
Establishment in its broad mission—which is 
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ble only if the NSE is an ind i; 
ar aaa the outset or if it ss direomel 
responsible only to the Secretary of Defense 
during its early years—with the clear pros. 
pect of independence at the earli¢st possible 
date 3 


(a) There must be clear channels for 
mutual cooperation between the proposed | 
NSE and all levels of the Department of De. 
fense, in order to assure no jeopardy of short- _ 
term, vital military need on the one hand 
and in order to assure maximum rate of ad- 
vance of space research on the other, 

5. Remarks on the long-range importance 
of space research: It is already clear that 
international leadership hinges, to a very 
great extent, on preeminence in scientific 
and technological matters. 

Space research will contribute enormously ~ 
to the educational, cultural, and intellectual 
character of the people of the United States 
and of the world. Indeed, the exploration’ 
and eventual habitation of outer space are 
the finest examples of the “Endless Frontier.” 

It is for such bold endeavors that the highest 
motives of men should be invoked. 

There will be a rich and continuing har- 
vest of important practical applications as 
the work proceeds. Some of these can al- 
ready be foreseen—reliable short-term and 
long-term meteorological forec&sts, with all 
the agricultural and commercial advantages — 
that these imply; rapid, long-range radio 
communications of great capacity and re. 
liability; aids to navigation and to long- 
range surveying; television relays; new medi- - 
cal and biological knowledge, etc. And these 
will be only the beginning. Many of these \ 
applications will be of military value; but © 
their greater value will be to the civilian 
community at large. (To use a homely ex-. 
ample, the telephone is certainly a valuable 
military device, but its importance to the 
civilian population is vastly greater.) 

6. Availability of the Rocket and Satellite 
Research Panel for consultation and partici- 
pation: The Rocket and Satellite Research 
Panel comprises a broad membership of per- 
sons of extensive experience in all aspects of 
the proopsed program of ACE TBs | 
search. Its members are professionally dedi-« 
cated to national leadership in this field. 
They offer their services, individually and 
collectively, in the conduct of the broad 
mission of the National Space Establishment, — 





The Billboard Fight Revived 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE ‘ “— 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES iy a 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 



















‘extend my remarks in the Record, 
clude the following editorial from 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
1958: 
Legislation to prevent defacement of 
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the Senate Public Works Committee, which 
- that committee defeated by a 7-6 vote last 
year. But the Bush bill does not contain the 
other measure’s impractical provision for 
adding 7,000 miles to the interstate system. 

Both of these bills are compromises be- 
tween the earlier measures offered by Senator 
NevBercER, Of Oregon, and by Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. The Neuberger bill would 
have rewarded cooperating States by pay- 
ing them 90 percent of the cost of buying ad- 
yertising rights along the roads. The admin- 
istration measure would have penalized non- 
cooperating States by giving them 85 percent 
instead of 90 percent of the cost of highway 
construction. 

In view of the rising highway costs, it 
might now make more sense to penalize 
than to reward. But billboard controls face 
@ political struggle, and rewards are more 
profitable politically than punishment. 

So the issue is joined. Senator Busn and 
Nevsercrr and their allies can expect an 
onslaught soon from the outdoor advertis- 
ing interests who descended on Congress last 
year. Congressman Hate, of Maine, says the 
lobby has announced plans for a $300,000 
public relations campaign to convince the 
public that, in Mr, Haue’s words, “billboards 
are loved by all.” 

The public will take some convincing. It 
is paying for the new highways which offer 
such lush ad ties to the 
Billboard lobby. If Congress does not enact 
reasonable controls: soon, these new roads 
will be streamers of signboards and more 
of America the Beautiful will be lost. Once 
the roads are built it will be too late to pro- 
tect them. 





Lithuanian Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of January 17, 1958, on the occasion 
of the dedication of a new home office 
building of the Lithuanian Roman 
Catholic Alliance at Wilkes-Barre: 


Dedication of the new home office building 
of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance 


‘of National Civir Service Week. 


. 
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Like all newcomers to this haven of lib- 
erty and opportunity in that period, the 
arrivals from Lithuania encountered diffi- 
culties in a strange land where another lan- 
guage was spoken. Inevitably, they banded 
together to organize churches and form 
societies. It was in this atmosphere. that 
the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance 
came into existence to fill a pressing need. 

Today, America has 1 million citizens of 
Lithuanian extraction, some 30,000 of whom 
reside in Luzerne County. The alliance now 
is serving the second and third generations, 
supplying cultural as well as insurance bene- 
fits. A benevolent fund takes care of the 
distressed. The very fact that a modern 
home has been erected here under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kvetkas and his associates indi- 


cates that it not only is in a healthy condi-. 


tion at present, but is looking to the future 
with confidence. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre is happy to share in 
this auspicious occasion. 





Address by Commissioner Frederick J. 
Lawton, United States Civil Service 
Commission, at the Annual Civil Serv- 
ice Week Banquet of the Third District 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, Philadelphia, Pa., on Jan- 
uary 17, 1958, at 8 p. m.; J. J. Smith, 
National Vice President AFGE (AFL— 


CIO) in Charge and Acting as Toast-. 


master 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday evening, January 17, 1958, the re- 
gional employees of the Third District 
American Federation of Government 
Employees held their annual Civil Service 
Week banquet at Philadelphia. There 
were several hundred present. J. J. 
Smith, national vice president of: the 
AFGE—AFL-CIlO—was in charge and 
atted as toastmaster. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Commissioner Frederick J. Lawton, a 
member of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Because of the sound 
views he expressed in his address and the 
interest such will have with all who are 
identified with or interested in the wel- 
fare of the Civil Service Commission in 
promoting the welfare of Government 
workers and efficiency in Government, I 
hereby include the same as part of my 
remarks. 

The address of Commissioner Lawton 
was as follows: 

-I am very pleased to be in Philadelphia 


tonight to join with you in your celebration 
It is my 





member, Commissioner Bernard Flanagan. 
I express my appreciation of the 
your AFGE national vice president, 
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‘This is a particularly appropriate time for 
representatives of the United States Civil 
Service Commission and members of the 
AFPGE to get together. It is appropriate be- 
cause the idea of national Civil Service Week 
observances was the brainchild of a former 
Commission employee and longtime AFGE 
member, Mr. Harry T. Kranz, former director 
of the Commission’s 12th region office. 

The celebration of National Civil Service 
Week takes on a special significance this 
year. Yesterday marked the 75th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Civil Service Act, 
which established the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and created the merit system of Federal 
employment. The diamond anniversary pre- 
sents a unique opportunity to create new 
public interest in the public service and to 
demonstrate the importance of the merit 
system to honest and efficient Government. 
I know that the AFGE, as usual, will be in 
the forefront of the effort to tell this story 
to the American public—and not only during 
Civil Service Week, but throughout our 
diamond jubilee year. 

The beginning of our merit system, 75 
years ago, was a unique movement in Ameri- 
can life. It cut across social and economic 
lines. As one author has stated, “it sprang 
from a moral or idealistic revolt on the part 
of citizens of all such groups, against a sys- 
tem which debauched and degraded political 
life.” The Civil Service Act was passed by 
solid majorities in both the House and Sen- 
ate but the voting did not follow partisan 
political lines. Instead, substantial numbers 
of both Democrats and Republicans joined 
forces to secure enactment. Certainly, it 
was a dramatic example of the impact which 
an aroused and informed citizenry can have 
on governmental processes in the United 
States. 

The battle did not end there, however. 
Supporters of good government waged an 
uphill fight to strengthen and expand the 
merit system. The fruits of their labors are 
evident today in every major activity of the 
Federal Government. Only a relatively few 
minor positions were covered originally. 
Today the merit system covers better than 
90 percent of Federal employees in the 
United States. 

The number of employees covered is not, 
of course, the sole criterion for measuring 
the success of the merit system. In 1883, 
the Federal Government was a relatively un- 
complicated operation, and the need for 
highly skilled employees was not great. But 
as the years went on, the scope and com- 
plexity of Government operations increased 
drastically. Today, the Federal Government 
requires a staff whose duties cover hundreds 
of different occupational skills. Electronics 
and nuclear physics are among the new fields 
which are being explored by Federal em- 
ployees. We can take pride in the fact that 
the great majority of these skilled and de- 
voted civil servants were recruited and serve 
under the merit system. No one can tell 
what new occupational skills will be required 
by the space age. But, whatever is required, 
I feel-that the needs of the Federal service 
can be met within the framework of the 
merit systent. 

The satisfaction we feel in reviewing the 
advances and accomplishments of the past 
75 years are well warranted. However, we 
must not allow our satisfaction to lull us 
into a state of complacency. Nor can we 
allow the American public to be lulled into 
a similar state. Earlier I said that a public 
awareness brought the merit system into 
being. It is equally true that a similar 
awareness is needed to maintain and further 
develop the system. : 

Unfortunately, many Americans . consider 
the civil service system to be so well estab- 
lished that it no longer requires protection 
from those who would weaken it. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. It is true 
that we seldom encounter such open attacks 
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as that made a few years ago In a well-known 
magazine in an article entitled “Let’s Go 
Back to the Spoils System.” The attacks 
are now more sophisticated. Instead of say- 
ing flatly that patronage is needed to pay 
political debts, the opponents of civil service 
say that the Federal Government cannot be 
politically responsive unless large numbers 
of positions are open for patronage appoint- 
ments. The fallacy of this argument is too 
apparent to warrant discussion. And where 
the proponents of such ideas expect to find 
qualified, competent individuals who would 
be willing to work under a system where 
their positions and careers would be at the 
peril of every change in the political winds 
is still a mystery. 

Not all attacks on the merit system and 
Federal employees come from persons in- 
terested in political patronage. Relatively 
few people in the country are personally 
interested in political patronage. Most of 
these attacks derive from lack of understand- 
ing and from misconceptions about the activ- 
ities of the Federal Government. 

We must do everything possible to ‘ill this 
void by providing the public with the -1eces- 
sary information. In connection with this, 
I was very interested in reading in a recent 
issue of the Government Standard about the 
AFGE’s new program to defend the merit 
system. This public-relations program pro- 
vides for: (1) Answering every unfair criti- 
cism of Government employees; (2) protest- 
ing every wisecrack at the expense of the 
civil service; and (3) rebutting every false 
statement about the Federal service. I con- 
gratulate the APGE on this new program, 
In carrying it out, your organization will be 
rendering a genuine service to the Federal 
employees, the Federal Government, and the 
Nation. 

There is another facet to this matter of 
prestige for the public service. More infor- 
mation about the activities of. Federal em- 
ployees is certainly an important part of it. 
But there must be something more than this. 
Prestige is basically the product of action 
and achievement. Federal employees must 
continue to demonstrate their willingness to 
work in a superior manner in the interest of 
the American public. 

Many employees have already demon- 
strated this willingness, and have been rec- 
ognized for their efforts through the incer- 
tive-awards program. For example, three 
employees of the Public Health Service devel- 
oped an improved technique for giving an 
exact count of bacteria in water. Previous 
techniques available took up to 96 hours to 
complete. The new technique takes 18 to 
20 hours. Employees like these cannot be 
characterized as unimaginative drones. 

An employee of the Air Porce suggested a 
new design for an underwing bomb pylon 
which is cheaper to produce, simpler to con- 
struct, and superior aerodynamically to pre- 
viovs models. Dollar benefits were in excess 
of $2 million. Not only does this show 
imagination, it also shows a deep considera- 
tion for the taxpayer’s dollar, a quality which 
some people like to imply is Iacking in Fed- 
eral employees. 

Another accomplishment is* particularly 
timely in this missile age. A Navy scientist 
played a key role in the development of the 
Sidewinder—an air-to-air guided missile. It 
is uniquely simple, having few moving parts 
and no more electronic components than a 
table radio. Dollar benefits were estimated 


at 846 million for the first year. This is an - 


outstanding example of the important part 
played by civilian employees in the defense 
of our country. 

Naturally, not all employees have similar 


for making such dramatic con- - 


opportunities 

tributions. However, all employees do have 
the opportunity to bring skill and imagina- 
tion to bear upon the performance of their 
daily tasks. Only through such an effort can 
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Federal employees continue to enjoy the high 


regard of their fellow citizens. 

Incidentally, the AFPGE has been very 
helpful to both the agencies and the Com- 
mission in promoting the incentive awards 
program. The Government standard edi- 
torials commending employee support of the 
program and pictures of AFGE members 
who are award recipients have been particu- 
larly successful in arousing employee in- 
terest. 

I would now like to take a few minutes 
to discuss some new programs which have 
been approved for future use or which are 
under consideration. The most recent de- 
velopment has been the establishment by 
the Comimssion of a new governmentwide 
merit promotion program, which was an- 
nounced just a week ago. 

Por a long time the Commission has been 
keenly aware of the need for a promotion 
system that would better serve the inter- 
ests of employees and agency management, 
and that would make a more effective con- 
tribution to a dynamic career service. In 
working out the new plan, we held several 
consultations with agency and employee 
representatives. I am sure you will not be 
surprised when I say that these consulta- 
tions revealed some extreme differences of 
opinion. The extremist agency manager in- 
sisted that promotion is a prerogative of 
management which is above employee criti- 
cism. The extremist union official insisted 
that promotion is a career right which 
should be removed from the immediate su- 
pervisor entirely, amd perhaps even regu- 
lated by law. 

The Commission believed that the correct 
answer was to be found somewhere between 


«these two viewpoints. We knew, from pre- 


vious experience with attempts te legislate 
the details of administrative operations, 
that a rigid and uniform promotion system 
set by law would not work effectively 
throughout the Government. Agencies vary 
too greatly in size, organization, and type of 
activity for this to be possible. And, of 
course, we knew that no one would be satis- 
fied with a purely permissive program— 
which would be, in effect, no program at all. 
Our objective, therefore, was to establish a 
merit promotion system which would be 
useful to management and fair to employ- 
ees; regulated in its essentials, but still 
flexible enough to fit a variety of situations. 

The new plan differs from previous prac- 
tice in many respects. Two of the most im- 
portant differences are these: First, it makes 
mandatory the merit promotion of the best 
qualified employees (not merely those who 
meet minimum qualification standards); 
and second, it requires publication by each 
agency of guidelines and plans that will 
bring about systematic consideration of pro- 
motion candidates, and that will give em- 
ployees full information as to how the pro- 
motion program affects them. Our delega- 
tion of promotion authority to the agencies 
will hereafter be dependent upon the publi- 


-the talents and skills of our own people, 
‘Moreover, in these rapidly changing times 
abreast 





thorize training for Federal employees at — 
nongovernmental facilities. The need for — 
such authority increases day by day. The 
tight labor market, in which we must com. 
pete for capable employees in so many occy. — 
pations, makes it imperative that we. take 
all possible steps to develop and fully utilize 


it takes constant training to 
of developments in many fields. ; 
Incidentally, I would like to clear up one 
point about the use of this training author. 
ity on which there is some misunderstanding, 
It is definitely not to be limited to profes. 
sional and scientific training in colleges, 
Agencies will be able to use the authority for 
training, or retraining, in any and all fields 
where it is needed, including trades and 
crafts, office skills, fiscal procedures, super. 
vision and administration, and many others, 
They will make use of the facilities of trade, 
labor, agricultural, and scientific associa. 
tions, of industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, of foundations and laboratories, in 
addition to colleges and’ universities. 
Another subject which has been 
discussed in recent months is the subject of 
employee-management relations in the Fed- ~ 
eral Government. My former colleague on 
the Commission, Christopher H. Phillips, 
took a great imterest in this subject. Mr, 
Phillips, who was originally scheduled to* 
address you this eve » recently resigned 
from the Commission ini order. to accept an 
appointment by the President as United 
States representative to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. We 
were sorry to see him go, but I am sure he 
will perform a valuable service in his new — 


assignment. 

I agreé with Mr. Phillips that the field of 
employee-management relations in the Goy- 
ernment is one in which there is important 
work to be done. Also, it is another area in 
which consultations between the Commis- 
sion and the representatives of employee 
unions will be productive. We have made 
increasing use of such consultations in re- 
cent years, as you know—on administrative 
problems, such as promotion, and on legis- 
lative problems as well—and I am sure you 
will agree that they have been mutually 
beneficial. The AFGE’s contributions in 
these cooperative efforts have always been 
constructive, and we,shall continue to call 
on your representatives to present your view- 
point on problems of common concern, 

One of the principal interests of all em- 
ployees, and a matter of importance to man- 
agement as well, is the question of adequate 
compensation. I don’t need to tell you that 
the numerous aspects of the. pay problem 
have been troubling all of us for quite a long 
time. It now seems evident that a pay in- 
crease is in the cards for this session of Con- 
gress, and I hope we may see some improve- 
ment in the Classification Act structure also. 

Now in conclusion, let me turn for’ — 
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some responsibility and a tremendous chal- 
jJenge. It demands the utmost that every 
one of us has to give. 

Electronic brains weapons of total destruc- 
tion, the harnessing of the power of the 
atom, the penetration of outer space—it is 
frontiers like these that we must explore 
and control if we are to survive as a Nation 
in this taut and shrinking world. In ‘5 
years, through prosperity and depression, in 
war and in peace, the dedicated men and 
women of our civil service have never falter- 
ed nor failed in their service to America. I 
am sure that they can, and will, meet the 
challenge of the space age in the same 
spirit. : 





Congress Must Curb Power of Supreme 
Court ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 


. mand for curbing the power of our 


United States Supreme Court is snow- 
balling all over our great common coun- 
try. This demand is not confined to any 
section. As we have repeatedly pointed 
out on this floor, as elsewhere, the grow- 
ing tendency of the Court to digress 
from its judicial function in usurping 
the power of the Congress and even the 
executive agencies has served to alarm 
the whole country, The long list of de- 
cisions in recent months,-repealing ex- 
isting law and substituting therefor so- 
cial and psychological opinions of the 
Court as now constituted, adversely af- 
fect the true liberties of the people of 
every State in the Union. These deci- 
Sions are making shambles of our State 
courts and threatening the very existence 
of our State legislatures and their right 
to legislate in their respective fields pro- 
vided by the Constitution. Many of these 
decisions are contray not only to the 
spirit but the letter of the United States 
Constitution’ and the Bill of Rights. 
Many proposals and some bills have been 
introduced by the elected representatives 
of the people in the Congress to rectify 
this situation before it is too late. One 
important measure, sponsored by the able 
Committee 
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colleagues who believe in constitutional 
government to join us in a concerted 
drive to get this important bill passed 
at this session of the Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit an able and well-written editorial 
from the Prentiss (Miss.) Headlight, 
which I hope will be read with profit by 
all Members. 

The editorial follows: 
Concress Musr Curs POWER 

CourT 

Since the confiscation of the Little Rock 
Central High School by Federal troops un- 
der the direction of President Eisenhower 
to force nine Negro children in the white 
school carrying out the Supreme Court's 
integration edict, which it did not have the 
constitutional right to give, and other 
asinine and totally ridiculous rulings by 
this nine man body of inexperienced men, 
there is growing opposition to its use of 
power it does not possess, and consistent 
demands that Congress, at this session, 
legislate laws to curb its powers. 

Newspapers over the land are showing 
forth the danger to this country posed by 
allowing the court to wield power it does 
not possess, even to taking over the duties 
of the Congress, that of legislating the laws 
of the land. This writer, and many Other 
persons, including eminent jurists and stu- 
dents of constitutional government, are of 
the opinion the Congress of the United States 
should, at this session enact laws to curb 
the power of the Supreme Court. Then men 
who make up the present court, with maybe 
one exception, are not men of experience, 
versed in jurisprudence, but are political 
appointees, put there upOn nomination of 
the President of the United States with the 
approval of the Senate, and since the days 
of President Roosevelt, the court has been 
stacked by the President with men who see 
eye to eye with him, and will do his bidding. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
though it is the highest tribunal in the 
land, does not have the power to make laws 
nor enforce them but it has usurped these 
powers. 

The Congress of the United States is the 
only kranch of the Federal Government 
vested with the power and the authority to 
limit the powers of the Supreme Court. 
Surely, arrogation of the Court, beginning 
with the black Monday integration edict, 
and other decisions detrimental to this 
country’s progress and ‘even its security, 
will bring legislation at this session of the 
Congress to curb the powers of the Court 
and fix qualifications for Supreme Court 
justices.so that only men of integrity, ex- 
perience, unquestioned loyalty to this coun- 
try and understanding of the Constitution 
of the United States can be appointed to 
the Court. 


or SuPprEeME 





Michael Donohoe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. BYRNE. of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that I 


report the recent death of a good friend 
of mine who was a Member of the 


House of R ves l- 
vania, from 1911 to 1915. He was the 
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for the welfare of the people of his dis- 
trict, which was the same district I now 
represent. He was very active in the 
civic and political affairs of Philadel- 
phia, a man highly respected and be- 
loved by all who were privileged to know 
him. He was born in Killeshandra, 
Ireland, February 22, 1864, and attended 
the national schools and also a private 
classical school in his native village. At 
the age of 20 he obtained a teacher’s 
certificate and taught as principal of a 
national school for 2 years, then re- 
signed and came to Philadelphia in 1886. 
He had a lively interest in Irish literary, 
historical, and cultural activities for 
many years, and was president emeritus 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

We in Philadelphia shall miss this dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has left his 
mark on our society, and I extend sin- 
cere condolences to all the surviving 
members of his fine family. 





The Missile Story Nobody Knows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the han- 
dling of our scientific program to date 
by the Republican administration is bor- 
dering on the ludicrous. In the light of 
our present situation, the following sa- 
tire which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of January 19, 1958, is 
too close to actuality for comfort. 
THE Misstte Story Nosopy KNows—INTER- 

View WITH a HicH SPOKESMAN 


(By Wotan Thrust) 


(The following delightful satire 
printed from The New Leader.) 

Wotan Thrust has won an international 
reputation as a military expert. Former 
personal security chief to the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand of Austria, he later served 
on the policy planning staff of the Govern- 
ment of Manchukuo, and is now a consultant 
to the Bert Piel Foundation. The high 
spokesman with whom he has obtained this 
exclusive interview is engaged in work so 
secret and so vital to free-world security 
that nobody else knows his true identity. 

Question. Mr. Spokesman, can you en- 
lighten me on sputniks, flopniks, Jupiters, 
ICBM’s and all these new devices we keep 
hearing about? 

Answer. Of course, my dear sir. Natur- 
ally, where information is classified, my lips 
are sealed. But everything else I can tell 
you. What do you want to know? 

Question. Are the sputniks really of mili- 
tary significance? 

Answer. Indeed they are. They prove that 
Khrushchev wasn’t fooling when he said he 
had the ICBM. 

Question. And the ICBM can hit any tar- 
get in the United States? 

Answer. Only theoretically, my dear sir. 
It isn’t operational. 

Question. Not operational? 

Answer. Not operational. Anybody can 
build an ICBM or two. To mass-produce 
them is the crux of the matter. And the 
Soviets don’t. 

Question. Why don’t they? 

Answer. Their industrial capacity is in- 
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Question. How do you know? 

. &. My lips are sealed. 
“ Question. Very well, Mr. Spokesman. If 
the sputniks have no significance other than 
to prove that the Soviets have ICBM’s, and 
if they really haven’t got any ICBM’s, what, 
then, is the military significance? 

Answer. You put your finger right on it, 
sir. The significance is very limited. 
Shooting up pieces of junk, I call it. 

Question. Could we do it, too? 

Answer. Certainly; we could have done it 
years ago. 

Question. Why didn’t we then, Mr. Spokes- 
man? 

Answer. There is absolutely no sense en- 
gaging in a race on this sort of thing. We'll 
send one up when we're good and ready. 

Question. But isn’t it true that we now 
have a crash program? 

Answer. You bet we have. We can’t let 
those Russkis get away with murder, can 
we? 

Question. But you just said there was no 
need for a race 

Answer. None whatever. It’s just that we 
must catch up as quickly as we can. 

Question. Why must we, Mr. Spokesman? 

Answer. World opinion. Look at Indo- 
nesia, looK at Ifni. You think these jokers 
would budge if we had fired the satellite 
first? 

Question. Se you think the sputnik is im- 
portant in the cold war? 

Answer. Decisive, my dear sir. 

The United States as leader of the free 
world cannot accept technical inferiority. 

Question. What would be the conse- 
quences? 

Answer. People would look elsewhere for 
leadership. The western alliance would fall 
apart. Eventually the world would go Com- 
munist. 

Question. So Khrushchev has scored a 
great political victory by launching the 
sputniks? 

Answer. To the contrary. It was a boom- 
erang. People have drawn closer together 
than ever under the common threat. There 
is a new kind of western unity. 

Question. Because the United States has 
no sputniks? 

Answer. For that very reason, sir. 

Question. Then why are we building one, 
Mr. Spokesman? 

Answer. It is a plain question of survival, 
my dear fellow. Have you read the Gaither 
report? 

Question. No, Mr. Spokesman. Have you? 

Answer. Nobody has read the Gaither re- 
port. It is a very good report, though. 

Question. What does it say? 

Answer. We'll all have to live in caves if 
there is a war. 

Question. Are we that vulnerable, Mr. 
Spokesman? 

Answer. Not vulnerable in the least. The 
Gaither report proves our strength. Hag- 
erty said so himself. 

Question. Strength? If we can ali be 
forced to live in caves?) How does that 
follow? 

Answer. Very simply. We have the indus- 
trial potential and know-how to build those 
caves. 

Question. Are you sure Hagerty said that 
and not Art Buchwald? 

Answer. I’m not sure I can realiy distin- 
guish. 

Question. Getting back to those missiles, 
why did Vanguard fizzle? 

Answer. No thrust. A case of insufficient 
preparation, Lack of funds, Penny-pinch- 
ing. 

Question. You mean our defense budget 
of $40 billion is inadequate? 

Answer. Of course not, my dear sir. It 
isn’t the money. 

Question. What is ft then, Mr, Spokes- 
man? 

Answer. It is a question of brains.. Scter- 
tifically the Russians are *way ahead of us. 
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Question. How is that possible? 

Answer. Regimentation, I call it. They 
put a gun to a fellow’s head and, presto, 
he builds a sputnik. We can’t do that. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer. Tirere can be no crash program 
in the field of science. It will take yeafs 
to catch up. 

Question. But our most eminent educators 
say that our scientists are not behind the 
Russian scientists. 

Answer. And they are dead right. 
the finest scientists in the world. 

Question. But you said it would take years 
to catch up. How can we catch up if we 
are not behind? 

Answer. Only by pulling ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps. . 

Question. Has the 
power? 

Answer. More than that. 
Soviet Union. 

Question. Can heavy bombers be inter- 
cepted with present devices? 

Answer. Absolutely. None 
through. > 

Question. And how about the SAC bases? 

Answer. Zeroed in, my dear man, every 
one of them, by Soviet missiles. Airfields 
are just as obsolete as planes. —_ 

Question. Well, what about limited dis- 
armament? What about aerial inspection? 
Who would benefit from that? 

Answer. Primarly Eastman Kodak. The 
area to be photographed is really huge, 

Question. Any military benefits? 

Answer. Indirectly. If Eastman Kodak fs 
strong, the country is strong. 

Question. But wouldn’t aerial inspection 
stimulate confidence? 

Answer. Confidence? It would stimulate 
camouflage—very expensive, too. 

Question. So you are Opposed to it? 

Answer. By no means. I always say you 
have to start somewhere—especially in the 
age of the ultimate weapon. 

Question. So there is no protection against 
the missiles? 

Answer. Of course, there is. Haven’t you 
heard of the antimissile missile? 

Question. Yes. Have the Russians got 
that, too? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have we got it? 

Answer. Of course not. But once we have 
it missiles will be obsolete. 

Question. Their missiles? 

Answer. Ours, too. But then we will have 
as many sputniks as we have Chevrolets 
now, capable of firing missiles with hydrogen 
warheads and sure-fire reentry devices, plus 
fleets of antisputniks capable of denying 
outer space to their sputniks, plus anti- 
radiation’ caves. We will have alliances 
hinging on the Washington-Mecca-Luxem- 
bourg triangle. Last but not least, we will 
have a thousand missile-launching sub- 
marines. They are as hard to mM 


We have 


SAC full retaliatory 
It can level the 


can get 


night, I always say. 

Question. Then there is hope, Mr. Spokes- 
man? 

Answer. Hope for what, sir? 

Question. Thank you, Mr. Spokesman. 


(or Re 
New Shrine Petentate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LIV THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


~ 


to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, 
I include the following editorial from 
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1958, which comments on the election 


of Mr. James F. Smith as the new Poten. __ 
Arabic 


tate of Irem Temple, Ancient 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine: 
IrnEmM’s New POTENTATE 


James P. Smith, of Turbotville, Northum. __ 


berland County, elected last night. as po. 


tentate of Irem Temple, Ancient Arabic Or. _ 


der Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, takes over 


the office at a time when the temple hasq > 


membership of well over 8,000, the oe 
im its history. He succeeds Edwin E. 
nell of Scranton, the first one-term poten 
since the late Jacob P. Breidinger served in 
1930. Mr. Connell declined’ to seek reelec. 

tion. Mr. Smith has indicated it is his wish 
to serve only one term. Most of the po- 
tentates the last several decades have served 
at least two terms. 

Mr. Smith has been a valuable member 
of the temple divan. If he gets as good sup- 
port as he has given potentates under whom 
he has served, his tenure, whether it is one 
year or more, will be marked by personal 
suceess and futher progress for Irem. 

Turbotville has known James F. Smith as 
its burgess and also as one who 
heavy loss in a fire last summer which leveled 
six buildings, including his home and gen- 
eral store. Four members of his immediate” 


family and Mrs. Smith’s parents were made . 


homeless. The high regard in which they 
were held was shown by the offer of a fellow 
townsman to hasten the completion of a 


new home he was building so it could be 


occupied by the Smith family. Irem Temple 
offered to send men and trucks to clear up 
the rubble on the fire site. The good will 
of his neighbors and fellow Shriners is fine 
background for his new title. 





Proposed Reduction of the Armed Forces 
of the Republic of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ( 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 














The armed forces of ‘the Republic of 
Korea are a bulwark against Communi 
aggression, and I have been distw 
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Korea been less; but it seems that any 
material lessening of the forces there 
might be inviting Communist attack. 
Should we take such a gamble at 
29 I would certainly object, 
believe most Americans would, to 
ing more troops to Korea to replace 
Korean forces which we are suggesting 
be disbanded. I believe the average Am- 
erican would prefer that Koreans defend 
their homelands, as they are very willing 
to do, rather than have Americans per- 
form that duty for them. 

S During a visit to Korea last summer 
I talked with many military men, both 
American and Korean. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those I talked with that 
the size of the Korean Army should not 
‘be reduced unless more modern arms 
were provided to compensate for the loss 
in manpower. 

Some people maintain that it is not 
-necessary for South Korea to maintain 
her present strong armed forces because 

any war in Korea would immediately 
develop into an all-out atomic war. That 
is something we cannot know, but there 
are good reasons to believe that such 
might not be the case. A new war might 
be similar to the last one in which Rus- 
sia remained so far behind the scene 
‘that she did not become actively con- 
-nected with the military operations. In 
the event hostilities do occur in Korea, 
the United States perhaps will have to 
make a decision as to whether the war 
will be fought out as a “brush war” or 
whether it will be an all-out atomic war. 
That would be a fateful decision for our 
country to make, and our actions now 
may save us from having to make such 
a choice. 

: I firmly believe that if we allow Korea 

’ te maintain her present strong military 

forces, at least until she has sufficient 

Modern arms, there will be no outbreak 

of war in this area. Let us not allow an- 

other Korean war to start when the 

‘Korean people and government want to 

maintain an armed force of sufficient 

Strength to deter such an attack. 
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Moving the Capital 


eee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
. SEcorD, I include the following editorial 
eg, O° ater Ledger of January 18, 
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sumed, would be the United States Capital. 

While we do not think it would be possible 
to move the Capital, neither do we. think this 
would safeguard our .Capital. This sugges- 
tion, however, shows how seriously the Gov- 
ernment considers the threat from the Soviet 
Union. 

- It may be. possible, as JOHNSTON suggests, 
that the strategic agencies of Washington 
could be dispersed so that one attack will 
not knock out most of the vital agencies in 
the Federal Government. 

JOHNSTON believes Washington is not only 
susceptible to aerial attack, but is also within 
range of attack by Soviet submarines. 

We have long urged that Congress take 
some action to accomplish a dispersal of key 
Government agencies, and also of vital de- 
fense industries. However, because defense 
industries are privately owned, and because 
relocation, or the construction of under- 
ground factories, would require expenditures 
and endanger profits, this necessary safe- 
guard has not been taken... ; 

We think the Government’s vital agencies 
should be dispersed and that defense indus- 
try in this country should be not only dis- 
persed, but located in underground facilities. 
Many experts have urged this for some years, 
and we admit that chances seem to be slim 
that it will be accomplished at this late date. 
It appears that the United States will be 
caught unprepared—in this and other as- 
pects—once again in any new emergency. 





Rear Adm. Milton Edward Miles, 
. United States Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Rear Adm. Milton Edward Miles re- 
tires from the Navy after a long, varied, 
and distinguished career. The past few 
years, Admiral Miles has been the com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District 
where he has been an inspiration to his 
officers and his men. His career is dotted 
with exemplary service to our country. 

To Admiral Miles, I extend as a Mem- 
ber of this House, my warmest felicita- 
tions and thanks for a job well done in 
the service of his country. I am sure, 
in the many fruitful years remaining, 
Admiral Miles and his family will enjoy 
continued happiness, contentment, and 
good health. We shall miss this dear 
friend. 

I am enclosing a biographical sketch 
of Admiral Miles’ career: 

Rear ApM. MILTON Epwarp MILES, UNITED 

Sratrs Navy 

Milton Edward Miles was born in Jerome, 
Ariz., on April 6,%1900, the son of George /.. 
and Mrs. (Mae Bello) Miles. He attended 
Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash., be- 
fore enlisting in the United States Navy on 
April 11, 1917. He was to accept 
an t to the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., from the Navy 
at large, entering the Academy on June 30, 
1918. Graduated and commissioned ensign 
in June 1922, he subsequently in 
grade to that of rear admiral to date from 
July 1, 1948. 

After graduation from the Academy in 
June he served for 5 years in units of 


_the Asiatic Fleet, having consecutive duty 
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in the U. S. S. Pecos; the U.S. 8. Huron, flag- 
ship; the U. S. S. Preble; the U. S.'S. Black 
Hawk; the U. 8. S. Helena; and the U. 8S. S. 
Pampanga. Returning to the United States 
in May 1927, he was under instruction in 
electrical engineering at the Postgraduate 
School, Annapojis, Md., and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, until July 1929, receiving - 
the degree of master of science from the lat- 
ter institution. He continued instruction at 
various places until September 1929. 

In November 1929 he joined the U. S. S. 
Saratoga, and served in that vessel until 
May 1932, when he reported for duty in the 
design and construction division of the Bu- 
reau of Engineering, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. He joined the U. S. 8S. 
Wickes as executive officer, in July 1934, 
and 2 years later returned to Asiatic Station 
to serve as squadron material officer on the 
staff of commander, Destroyer Squadron 5, 
U. 8.8. Black Hawk, flagship, until the spring 
of 1939. 

Following brief duty in command of the 
U. 8S. 8S. John D. Edwards, he returned to the 
United States, and reported in July 1939 as 
a member and recorder of the Interior Con- 
trol Board, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., and remained in that duty until 
March 1942. Ordered in the early period of 
World War II to duty as commander, United 
States naval group, China, he served from 
May 4, 1942 until August 1945, first in the 
rank of commodore, later in the temporary 
rank of rear admiral. During the war, mem- 
bers of the United States naval group in 
China served in scores of Chinese units all 
over the country and contributed vitally to 
the smashing blows of the Pacific Fleet 
against Japanese-held islands, the Japanese 
Navy, and, finally the Japanese homeland. 

Friendship project, as it was called first be- 
gan in the first few weeks after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., December 7, 1941, when 
the United States Navy and the National 
Military Council of China, laying immediate 
foundations for offensive action against 
Japan, moved to establish a weather service 
in the Japanese-held areas, out of which the 
weather comes across China and Japan into 
the Pacific. The Sino-American Cooperative 
Organization—SACO—worked to integrate 
the common interests of the Chinese Central 
Government and the United States Navy in 
the war against Japan. General Tai Li was 
appointed Director, and Rear Admiral Miles 
was appointed Deputy Director. 

Under this agreement China and the 
United States operated what is probably the 
most closely integrated allied organization 
that ever surmounted a language barrier. 
Chinese and American personnel lived, 
worked, and fought side by side, knowing 
that they were the only source of essential 
intelligence in China for the prowling United 
States Fleet and for Allied submarines just 
off the coast. SACO units set up. weather, 
communications, and intelligerice stations 
all the way from the borders of Indochina 
to the northern reaches of the Gibo Desert, 
with a concentration of activity along the 
China coast behind the north-south Japanese 
lines. Aided by the Chinese Government, 
the fleet was getting regular weather reports 
from many occupied areas In the Far East 
by the end of 1942. 

He, with some of his troops, were isolated 
by the enemy when news of the Japanese 
surrender reached them 5 days after the war 
was over. For his services in China he wag 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal and 
the Legion of Merit by the Navy, and an Oak 
Leaf Cluster in lieu of the second Legion of 
Merit by the Army. 

In September 1946 he was ordered to tem-<- 
porary duty in the Office of Naval History, 
Navy Department Public Relations Office, 
Washington, D. C., to complete the writing 
of the history of United States Naval Group 
in China. Having reverted to the rank of 

captain on October 1, 1946, he reported the 
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following month to duty as commanding 
officer of the U. 8S. 8. Columbus, and re- 
mained in that command until ordered, on 
October 15, 1947, to duty as planning officer 
on the staff of commander, Service Force, 
Atlantic Fleet. 

Following the President’s approval of his 
selection to the rank of rear admiral, he as- 
sumed command, on December 13, 1948, of 
Cruiser Division 1. On March 10, 1949, he 
reported as commander, Cruiser Division 6, 
and on November 29, 1949, transferred to 
command of Cruiser Division 4. He remained 
in that assignment until ordered on April 
28, 1950, to duty as Director, Pan American 
Affairs and United States Naval Missions, in 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Naval Department, Washington, D. C., and 
as senior naval delegate to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board. 

Fberuary 6, 1954, Admiral Miles reported 
to the Panama Canal Zone to assume the 
position of commandant, 15th Naval Dis- 
trict. 

In late September 1955, Read Admiral 
Miles was rushed to Belize British Honduras 
to survey and assist with flood relief opera- 
tions caused by a severe hurricane earlier 
that month. While finishing operations 
there, he and his staff were directed to Tam- 
pico, Mexico where heavy rains and hurri- 
canes had caused tremendous damage to the 
city and surrounding areas. Thousands 
were stranded without water or sufficient 
food. Over 4,000 square miles were under 
water which at the height of the operations 
reached 60 to 80 feet in some places. 

The U.S. S. Saipan loaded with helicopters, 
medical supplies, doctors, and food, was 
rushed to the scene along with a number of 
naval auxiliary vessels carrying food and 
clothing for the devestated flood victims, 
Admiral Miles broke his flag aboard the 
Saipan and became Commander Task Group 
84.7. As on-site commander of the opera- 
tion, it was his job to direct all phases of 
the rescue and relief operations. Helicopter 
pilots flew from dawn to dusk, small boats 
from the Saipan were directed into the rush 
ing torrents which were once streets of the 
city to assist with the evacuation. Navy 
doctors and corpsman were transported to 
outlying areas to give medical aid to the 
stranded. A typhoid epidemic threatened 
near the close of the operation, but Navy 
medics inoculated thousands of the evacuated 
people thus preventing any spread of the 
disease. 

For 20 days the United States Navy stayed 
to assist in the reconstruction of the flood 
ravaged city. 

For his devoted duty as Commander of the 
American forces there, the people of Mexico 
presented Admiral Miles with the highest 
award that can be bestowed on a noncitizen 
of Mexico—The Order of the Aztec Eagle. 

Just prior to his leaving the Isthmus of 
Panama, he was presented by the Govern- 
ment of Panama, with the Order of Vasco 
Munex de Balboa, in the rank of Gran Offi- 
cial, (first rank). 

He left the Canal Zone on May 9, 1956, for 
duty as Commandant, Third Naval Dis- 
trict, New York, and Commander, United 
States Naval Base, New York. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Legion of Merit (Navy) with Oak 
Leaf Cluster (Army); and the Purple Heart 
Medal with Gold Star, Rear Admiral Miles 
has the Navy Expeditionary Medal; the 
World War I Victory Medal, Convoy Clasp; 
the China Service Medal; the American De- 
fense Service Medal; the American Campaign 
Medal; and the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal, the World War II Victory Medal and 
the Navy Occupation Service Medal, Asia 
Clasp. He has also been decorated three 
times with the Order of Yun Hui by the Gov- 
ernment of China. - 

His official address is 111 Shadow, Ken- 
wood, Md. His wife is the former Wilma 
Sinton Jerman of Washington, D. C. 
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Our Moral Disarmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an article by Henry Hazlitt on Our 
Moral Disarmament which appeared in 
Newsweek, December 9, 1957. 


I am not sure that I completely agree 
with all Mr. Hazlitt’s conclusions. How- 
ever, this is.a very thought-provoking 
article and deserves the attention of the 
Congress: 

Our Moral DISARMAMENT 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The main technical reason why the Rus- 
sians are presumably ahead of us in long- 
range ballistic missiles, as Wernher von 
Barun has pointed out, is that the United 
States has no ballistic-missile program 
worth mentioning between 1945 and 1951, 
when the Russians secretly drove ahead. 

But perhaps this technical lapge is sympto- 
matic,of a deeper weakness. The October 26 
issue of the New Yorker contained an article 
by Eugene Kinkead about the Army’s re- 
search into the factors which led (in the 
words of Assistant Secretary Hugh Milton 
of the Army’s Manpower and Reserve Forces) 
to American troops turning renegade in such 
large numbers and apparently so casually to 
Communist indoctrination. One out of every 
three American prisoners, according to the 
Army’s study, was guilty of some sort of col- 
laboration with the enemy, and 1 out of every 
7 was guilty of serious collaboration. Prac- 
tically none of this is attributed by Army 
doctors or psychiatrists to physical torture 
or to brainwashing in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense, but to indoctrination which 
took the form of a blend of leniency and 
pressure by their Communist captors. 


ANTICAPITALISM 


The reasons for the ease with which so 
many of our prisoners went over to the enemy 
were complex. But surely one of them was 
that they had already been conditioned to 
an anticapitalist ideology. In answers to 
American Army questioners, they frequently 
used the word “socialism” (as Communist 
propaganda does) rather than communism. 
They would say that while socialism might 
not work in the United States, where the 
people are for the most part well off to begin 
with, it was a good thing for China and other 
less advanced nations. It did not occur to 
them that this country was not pretty well 
off to begin with, but got that way precisely 
because it followed the principles of free en- 
terprise 

We face in the world today a supreme irony. 
Millions of people are fanatically devoted to 





the slave system called communism and are 


willing to die for it. Yet éew of us are zeal- 
ously devoted to its opposite, the system 






SICKNESS OF THE WEST 


‘This paradox is discussed in the course of _ 
a brilliant new philosophical work by Lud. © 
wig von Mises, Theory and History (Yale ‘ 


University Press, $6). Mises points out that — 
the slavery and debasement under Russian 


communism, or any system of complete so. — 


cialism, are not accidental: “If an 











tent authority has the power to assign to 


every individual the tasks he has to perform, 
nothing that ean be called freedom end aa 


tonomy is left to him. He has only the — 


choice between strict obedience and death 
by starvation.” 

Yet leading writers and scientists of the 
West are contemptuous of economic f 
the basis of all freedom, and speak with 
admiration of a system that eclipses all tyr- 
annies of the past in pitiless persecution of 
dissenters: It did not occur to the liberal 
philosophers of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries that a new ideology would arise 
which would resolutely reject all the prin- 
ciples of liberty and individualism and 
would proclaim the total subjection of the 
individual to the tutelage of a paternal aus 
thority as the most noble end of history. 


This is the weakness and sickness of the 


West, which is abandoning, in favor of stat« 
ism and socialism, the very free-market capi« 
talism which has brought it not only indi- 
vidual liberty but the unparalleled material 
progress of the last 200 years. “True,” 
grimly concludes Mises, “‘western civilization 
is decadent, but its decadence consists pre- 
cisely in the endorsement of the arta 
talistic creed.” 





Letter to a Dead Writer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing letter, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 14, 1958, 





is worthy of the attention of our col- 


leagues of all faiths: 


“A Jew BY EXTINCTION”—LETTER TO A DEAD 


WRITER 
(By Wolf Mankowitz) 
(Eprtor’s Nore.—Yesterday was the 10th 


anniversary of the beginning of Stalin’s pro- 
graia of extermination of Jewish writers and 
artists in the Soviet Union, signaled by the 


murder of actor-director Shlomo Mikhoels. 
It was followed by the extermination of all 


leading Jewish writers, and subsequently 
the persecution of the 3 million Jews in 
Soviet Union, a policy which 
continues to this day. 


Se 


(The Jews have always been a thorn in 7 


primitive tribe which, under socialism, will 


be assimilated into the general culture. — 
order to “assimilate” them, the Soviets 
to set up Yiddish schools and universit 
them in their own 
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language, your 
your autonomy? Where is Yiddish? 





Don’t let this letter give you the impression 
that you are remembered. Along with other 
soviet novelists like your friends 

per Nister, Markish, Hofstein, 

together with the poets Feffer, Kvitko, Moishe 
Kulbach, Kushnirov, and Ezra Fininberg you 
were forgotten as soon as you were executed 
and buried. ~ 

You are all as dead as the authoritarian 

t Stalin who caused you to die. But 
more forgotten. , 

Why then should I suddenly remember 
you? Especially. why..on an occasion from 
which you are so carefully excluded? Why, 
as I walk around the Soviet book exhibition 
(where not a single one of your books is pres- 
ent) should you be the Soviet author of 
whom I am most aware? 


ALL THE TONGUES 


. All the tongues of the Soviet Union are 
heard here, even the strange rare ones of 
the few thousands who speak Vigary and 
Tadzhiki. 

Perhaps you weren’t.a.good enough writer 
to be represented. Maybe your poet and 
novelist friends didn’t produce work of suf- 
ficient merit to justify the continued in- 
terest of the state publishing houses. Only 
the best is good enough for the people. May- 
be none of you wrote anything good enough 
to survive. 

And yet, up to 1930 there were at leas} 500 
professional writers working in the e 
language as you. Between 1917-48 3,000 au- 
thors in your mother tongue were published 
within the U. S. S. R. None of them are 
here either. 


rete 


IN PRINT 


Could you all have been so bad? Was 
nothing of them worth keeping in print? 
Was there nothing worth preserving of all 
that laughter, the fury of your protests 
against injustice, the passion of your suf- 
fering, and the dignity of your labor? 

We know that between 1948 and 1952 
Stalinism and Stalinist, bureaucracy wiped 
your culture off the pages of the not always 
glorious history that followed the glorious 
October. Ss 

Your newspapers and publishing houses, 
your theaters, discussion groups, your ac- 
tors, authors, poets and journalists were ex- 
tinguished. 

Your language became an invisible one 
without legal existence. Authority didn’t 

it—so it wasn’t there. 

Officially there was no interest in your 
books any more—so they disappeared. 


There are plenty of books in Russian for 
‘the people here; and half a dozen cata- 
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,» whose knowledge of the need 
for revolt and whose sense of the dignity of 
human existence were profound. 

What ‘happened to the voice of the peo- 
ple? Was it suddenly struck dumb? Did 
they, the 3 million alive in Russia after the 
Hitlerite and the Stalinist insanities had 
passed, all suddenly in one voice begin to 
speak Russian or Armeniah or Kazakhian? 

NOT VERY CLEAR 

I addressed this inquiry in the first place 
to various Soviet friends who are unable to 
give me a very clear explanation. 

I am asking the same question of the So- 
viet. officials who (like all officials) must nec- 
essarily take a long time to reply. 

I now put the query to you because being 
a Soviet writer, and being a Yiddish writer, 
and being a dead one, you may be able to 
tell me whether, in those shades of obscur- 
ity to which the practice of your national 
culture resulted in your being condemned, 
you have seen somewhere around the place 
a dead language answering te the name of 
Yiddish. i 

ALSO A JEW 

Suddenly, after not remembering you for 
so long, I walk around this polite civilized 
book exhibition at the innocuous Tea Center 
in Regent Street, and ask myself is it pos- 
sible that you, who were a Soviet writer by 
profession, were also, in the end a Jew by 
extinction. 





West Indies Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C, POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the notable and internationally grat- 
ifying progress which the West Indies 
has accomplished toward federation, in 
view of the resolution of the funda- 
mental difficulties—constitutional, so- 
cial, economic—in the interest of inde- 
pendence; in view of the importance of 
the major questions brought to a happy 
conclusion, the problem of location of 
the capital of the West Indies Federa- 
tion, important as it is, would seem to 
be proportionally inconsequential. It is, 
however, a question of considerable im- 
portance from two points of view. First 
of all, to the West Indies components of 
the federation the decision upon Trini- 
dad as the proposed capital was not an 
easy one. After the decision had been 
made by a commission created for the 
purpose, clearance of that hurdle led 
only to another one. It was discovered 


tance strategically. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board would be as dismayed 
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possible Prime Minister for the West 
Indies Federation—that the United 
States make a gift to the new country 
of the site of the base. He suggests that 
St. Lucia offers a splendid natural har- 
bor needed in the pincers area essential 
to western defense. 

The present base is used to control 
the path of enemy submarines in the 


Caribbean directed toward the Panama 


Canal. It is situated off the coast of 
South America at such a point as to be 
an anchor in the United States and 
Western Hemisphere defense system. In 
World War II this base, Chaguaramas, 
was used as a staging point for convoys 
of tankers with oil and fuel from Vene- 
zuela and refineries in Aruba, a Dutch 
island to the west. It could be used for 
such a purpose should a new emergency 
develop. It is a logistic support point 
for fleet movements to and from the 
North Atlantic and to the Panama 
Canal and was used in the war as a base 
for new ships on shakedown cruises. 
Chaguaramas is important as a refueling 
center. This fact was demonstrated 
during the recent Suez crisis when naval 
reinforcements were rushed for the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean and to the 
Persian Gulf. It likewise provides logis- 
tic support for vessels rounding Cape 
Horn on the way to or from the Pacific 
as well as for ship operations in the 
South Atlantic. 

At the base work is in progress on a 
guided missile tracking station as a part 
of the South Atlantic testing range. This 
station, which is being installed by the 
United States Air Force, is a part of a 
network along a 5,000-mile range ex- 
tending from Patrick Air Force Base in 
Florida to Britain’s Ascension Island in 
the middle of the South Atlantic. Cha- 
guaramas offers a natural deep water 
harbor which allows cruisers, destroyers, 
and small craft to tie up in base docks 
while battleships and aircraft carriers 
can anchor near shore in a small bay 
that can easily be closed by antisub- 
marine nets. For all these reasons the 
United States finds it difficult not to op- 
pose the West Indian suggestion that it 
evacuate Chaguaramas. 

This base was developed from a swamp 
by the United States Navy. It is now a 
park-like area surrounded by scenic 
beauty and offering manmade comforts. 
It has proved important to the economy 
of the island of Trinidad. The base em- 
ploys about 1,000 local workers and has 
a worker payroll of $578,000 annually. 
“It is believed that the Trinicadians 
would be unhappy to see the base moved, 
politics notwithstanding’—New York 
Times, August 11, 1957, page 33. The 
base is considered to be worth $100 mil- 
lion, the amount invested by the United 
States Navy. Although it is now a de- 
activated antisubmarine base main- 
tained by 15 officers and 180 men, it is 
considered possible to reactivate it upon 
short notice. 

At the London Conference on the sub- 
ject, July 16-23, 1957, it was decided that 
a four-party commission for fact find- 
ing purposes be constituted. It consists 
of representatives of the United King- 
dom, the United States, the West Indies 
Federation, and Trinidad. The commis-, 
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costs. 


sion convened on January 13, 1958, and 
is still in session. 
studying all aspects of the Chagaramas 
question and is to remain in operation 
until a final report is made to the re- 
spective Governments. 

Uncle Sam would find it difficult as 
well as expensive to change this vital 
Caribbean base. A major source of 
gratification has been the apparently ex- 
cellent relationship between the Lase 
personnel and the Trinidad population. 

To replace this base would not only 
cost the United States much more than 
$100 million and probably $300 million, 
but due to the time element, leave the 
defense not of the United States but 
the West Indies Federation itself exposed 
for several years while a new base is 
I, therefore, would like to 


It is purportedly 


being built. 
suggest the following: 

First. That the United States Govern- 
ment immediately offer to build for the 
West Indies Federation a capital any- 
where they desire in the Trinidad area. 
This would give the West Indies Federa- 
tion a designed capital rather than using 
the present make-shift buildings of the 
United States naval base. 
low the defenses of the United States 
to be maintained without any break at 
this most crucial moment and it would 
probably cost the United States of 
America much less. 
the jobs of the 1,000 native West In- 
dians now working at the base and 
would provide jobs for thousands more 
constructing the new Federation capital. 

Second. There is no recourse but for 
the United States to evacuate the base 
which I am positive will engender a 
grave and serious ill will on both sides 
which we do not desire and at this par- 
ticular moment should be avoided at all 


It would al- 


It would preserve 


Third. I most seriously recommend 
that the United States Congress immedi- 
ately concern itself with the proper 
changes of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act so that the unjust cost and 
discriminatory measures of that act con- 
cerning the West Indians be changed. 





Mrs. Stanley Davies, of Dallas, Pa., First 
Honorary President of Wyoming 
Valley Girl Scout Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 

leave to extend my remarks in the 

Recorp, I include the following editorial 

from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 

¢ January 15, 1958,on the designation of 

Mrs. Stanley Davies, of Dallas, Pa., as 

the first honorary president selected by 
the Wyoming Valley Girl Scout Council: 

DISTINCTION For Mrs. Davies 

Designation of Mrs. Stanley Davies, Dallas, 

as honorary president of Wyoming Valley 

Girl Scout Council is more 

compliment, It not only is a public ac-« 





than an idle 


knowledgment and deserved recognition, but 
a sincere tribute to Mrs. Davies for a quarter 
century of service to the movement. 

Mrs. Davies, who served as president of 
the organization for 4 years, became in- 
terested in Scouting at a community level 
in the Back Mountain. After serving as a 
local leader, she was advanced to district 
responsibilities and almost two decades ago 
was named to the board of Wyoming Valley 
Council. 

In this capacity, she distinguished herself 
in many capacities. As chairman of the staff 
and office committees, she made a substan- 
tial contribution to the advancement of the 
program in which 3,000 Girl Scouts and 1,000 
volunteers participate. Among the projects 
in which she took special interest was the 
cookie sale which financed so many activi- 
ties. Another undertaking was the develop- 
ment of Camp Onawandah where the 
administration building was dedicated in her 
honor last summer. 

In addition to the service she gave per- 
sonally, Mrs. Davies inspired associates 
through her zeal. It is small wonder, in 
view of this record, that she was singled 
out for the distinction of betng the first 
honorary president in the council’s history. 





Questionable Tactics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, edi- 
torials in some of the Nation’s leading 
newspapers are giving the White House 
some sage advice as a result of the re- 
cent speeches of Mr. Adams in Minne- 
apolis and Mr. Eisenhower in Chicago. 

In order that this important advice 
will not be overlooked, I include the 
following editorials from the Minnéap- 
olis Morning Tribune of January 21 and 
the Northern Virginia Sun of January 
22: 

{From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune] © 

QUESTIONABLE TACTICS 

With Congress in the hands of the Demo- 
crats, it is surprising that the Republicans 
used their campaign dinners Monday night 
as the occasion for bitter attacks on the op- 
position party. Sherman Adams, the Presi- 
dent’s assistant, joined in the partisan at- 
tack here in Minneapolis, We think the 
GOP used questionable tactics, to say the 
least. 

A certain amount of partisanship ts. ex- 
pected, of course, at any party gathering 
for the political faithful. The illusion has 
to be maintained, apparently, that the Re- 
publicans are united and only the Demo- 
crats are divided; that any administration 
successes have come from the solid support 
of the Republicans in Congress, and that any 
failures have resulted from the opposition 
of the Democrats. 

But in view of the challenges of Sputniks 
I and If and the intercontinental ballistic 
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losing our atomic secrets, the Red iny. 
of Korea, the handcuffs put on our conduct, 
of that war, the tragic loss of China and the ; 
surrender of positions of frootom throws 7 
the world. ‘ 
He doesn’t quite repeat the ns 
charge that the Democrats were guilty of 
20 years of treason, but he certainly at 
proaches it. And the point is whethes a 
Democrats, who control Congress, and who 
are being asked to put through the 
hower program in a bipartisan spirit, really 
will be able to dismiss partisan attack such 
as that launched by Adams, Frankly, we 
doubt that they will do so. oe 
Adams’ speech was noteworthy, too, ‘a 
what he did not say as well as for what. 
said. President Eisenhower in his oe 
of the Union address and his budget } 
made it clear that the administration con. 
siders the expansion of the economic-aid 
program as a major goal. Yet this issue 
wasn’t even mentioned by Adams. we 
Nor did the Presidential assistant call for 
support for other Preridential programs such 
as extension of the trade agreements act, 
scientific cooperation with our allies, expan. 
sion of research, or even the works of peace 
proposed by Mr. Eisenhower. Yet all of these 
programs need more public support. 
Summing up Adams’ speech, we wonder 
whether his concern about electing a Repub- 
me congress in 1958 did not blind him to 
need for Democratic as well as Republi- 
can support for the President’s program in 
the current session of Congress. Whether 
it did or not, we’re sure the Democrats will 
enlighten him on the subject in the days 
to come. 


[From the Northern Virginia Sun] 
Wry Di ApaMs FLAUNT His Views?—Is Ike 
REALLY MASTER? 

To what degree is President Eisenhower 
master in his own house—the White House? j 

His detractors claim that, whether due to 
temperament or his physical limitations, the 
President is to a disturbing extent the cap- 
tive of his advisers. They run him, the argu- 
ment goes, rather than vice versa. 

His protagonists hotly deny this. They say 
there is no doubt about who runs the show— 
it’s the President. 

But what is the country to think when the 
President makes a speech to Republicans all 
over thé country, pleading for @ bipartisan 
approach on the questions of defense and 
security, while simultaneously his top lieu- 
tenant, Sherman Adams, in a speech re 
by the White House, blames the Democrats 
for everything from Pearl Harbor to the 
missile lag? 

This is exactly what happened on Monday. 
The President spoke in Chicago, Mr. Adams 
in Minneapolis. 

The President said that “Americans must 
never and will never let the issue of secu — 
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. {ng the President of the contradictions. Mr. 
‘Hagerty says the President knew about Mr, 
Adams’ remarks-only in a general way. 

- There is the question, too, of why Mr. 
‘adams would dare to publicly flout—his 
*chief’s words—for, as Mr. Eisenhower's top 
lieutenant, he knew the content of the 
President's Chicago speech. 





are taking advantage of the President’s past 
toleration of officials who have openly 
thwarted his stated views, especially as to 
political campaign tactics. 
Twice, for example, during the 1954 con- 
ional campaign, the President explicitly 
- gaid he hoped that communism would not 
be a campaign issue. Despite this, Vice 
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ate President Nixon pitched his campaign around 
age the communism issue. Far from receiving 
on< | a presidential reprimand, he was rewarded 
aid for his role in the campaign by a “well 
sue. done” letter from Mr. Eisenhower. 
“2 As long as this sort of practice continues, 
for the country is entitled to wonder how much 
uch the President is master of his own house. 
act, / 
pace 
” Judge Leibowitz on Juvenile Delinquency 
nder 
yub- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
st ee 
n ih HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
pe OF NEW YORK 
days IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
Ine lowing article which appeared in the 
Carolina Israelite, November-December 
ower 1957 issue, is worthy of the attention of 
use? , our colleagues: 
ue to Jupce Leisow!Tz ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
po _ Judge Samuel 8. Lethowits, senior judge ° of 
Brooklyn’s criminal court, spent an entire 
argue adult career inside crime; 21 years as a crim- 
inal lawyer (with fabulous success), and for 
= the past 16 years as @ judge in the criminal 
! courts of Brooklyn. 
n the In an article in the Sunday This Week, of, 
ns all December 15, Judge Leibowitz tells of . 
tisan tour of the major European cities, where ‘he 
and studied juvenile delinquency with relation to, 
Heu- and in comparison with our own problem. 
eased The judge breaks it down into some startling 
orate Statistics (based on official reports showing 
> the the percentage of crime in each country com- 


mitted by offenders of 18 and under) and 
thus in Italy, for instance, sex crimes are 2 
percent as against 35 percent in the United 
States, homicides in Belgium are 1 percent as 
against 12 mt in our country. 
figures for Germany, Britain, and France are 
slightly higher but still far, far below the 


” 


Mestll TE 


and for the authority of 

fudge, I would be tempted to say, “What 
Judge Leibowitz idea is nothing new. 
ore ie et deen 
cotiibanent. houses discussed the 

“Why do some children of 

become gangsters, while’ their 


Perhaps the administration subordinates ~ 
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‘brothers and cousins in ‘the old country con- 
tinue to tend the sheep, help their fathers, 
read the Torah, or serve the priests at the 
masses of a thousand cities and villages 
Ireland, Sicily, and Calabria?” 

Judge Leibowitz says that the remedy is a 
return to parental authority, on a basis of 
“father knows best.” We must make the 
father the boss again like in the Old Coun- 
try, and that will cure juvenile delinquency. 

What happened to the broken homes bit? 
Presumably, if we restore the authority of 
the father, there will be no broken homes? 

The judge has overlookéd the fact that 
many of the boys who got into trouble did 
indeed live under the household “patrism” of 
the Old Country; and it was not geography 
that-made the father-knows-best idea less 
effective in America than in Italy, or in Ire- 
land, or in Germany, or in the Ukraine. Up 
in New York itself we find the valuable clue 
that provides us with an understanding of 
the national problem. On a broad basis we 
are safe in saying that the Italian boys who 
got in trouble came from the slum of Little 
Italy, and not from theItalian homes in 
Flatbush; that the Jewish boys who got in 
trouble came from the East Side and not 
from the residences on Washington Heights; 
that the Irish delinquents came from Hell’s 
Kitchen and not from the Irish homes on 
upper Broadway and West End Avenue; and 
that the Negro troublemakers came out of 
the Harlem jungle and not from the more 
economically secure Negro homes on Lenox 
Hill. (Note: These comparative neighbor- 
hoods may have changed since 1925 or there- 
abouts when I was studying the problem, 
but I am certain the basic principle remains 
the same in 1958.) : 

But the figures Judge Leibowitz has as- 
sembled will be of tremendous value to our 
sociologists and philosophers. They furnish 
us another valuable Clue which may even 
confirm the validity of our first one. 

There are two classes in history which have 
not produced jyvenile;delinquents—the aris- 
tocracy and the peasantry; and while war, 
devastation, and economic upheaval have al- 
tered the social structures of these European 
countries, they are. still far from being the 
tremendously mobile society of the United 
States, a mobility which has brought in its 
wake a day-to-day tension, fear, and uncer- 
tainty based on the intense drive for middle- 
class acceptance and on nothing more real- 
istic than: “We do not need that silver-plated 
fruit bowl, but the down payment is very 
attractive.” 

Interestingly enough, the lowest percent- 
age of these crimes is in Italy, where the 
social structure (aristocracy and peasantry) 
has not suffered the drastic changes which 
have taken place in Germany, France and 
Britain, wlvere the percentage of juvenile 
crime is from 2 percent to 8 percent higher 
than in Italy, but still less than half the 
rate of such problems in the United States, 
where our juvenile is reflecting the fear and 
the uncertainty of his parents. And this is 
not to say that our tremendous mobility, 
the intense drive for the social apex, is a bad 
thing. Not at.all. It simply means that we 
haven’t yet come to grips with it; that the 
humanities have not yet caught up with the 
air-conditioning and our technological won- 
ders. . 

I read Judge Leibowitz’ account with a 
note of sadness, because of what it involves 
in our own situation in the South, where 
the rate of Negro delinquency is so tremen- 
dously out of proportion with the general 
population. How do you go about restoring 
the “father knows best” structure in a mat- 
riarchy created out of racial segregation and 
discrimination, because she was the only 
one who had a chance for consistent earn- 
ings as a domestic; and how do you go about 

into the mind of a juvenile who, 
himself; is not aware of the-everlasting re- 
sentment when he looks at his father? 
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“Father, why did you afflict me with this 
skin that sets me apart from all others?” 
The juvenile is 15 years old,, and he already 
knows that he will be a janitor some day, 
and when he grabs a carton of cigarettes off 
a truck, he is getting even with his father 
for the affliction, and also because as long 
as he can remember that father of his has 
worn nothing but overalls. 

The only true antidote for juvenile de- 
linquency (as for all delinquencies) is self- 
respect, and that can come only with an 
even chance to achieve self-esteem and indi- 
vidual worth. 





Seventy-Billion-Dollar Guessing Game 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle of January 23, 
1958: 


SEVENTY-BILLION-DOLLAR GUESSING GAME 


Did you ever hear of an annual $70 million 
guessing game? Alfred Steinberg writes 
about it, in the January issue of the Reader’s 
Digest. This incredibly expensive. guessing 
game, he shows, is implicit in the present 
method of making each year’s Federal budget. 

The extent of the problem has been suc- 
cinctly stated by no less an authority than 
former President Herbert Hoover: “Under 
present procedures there is no effective con- 
trol over expenditures either by Congress or 
the Executive.” The method looks goods— 
on the surface.’ The President estimates and 
requests the money he thinks needed to run 
the Government, and then Congress decides 
whether or not his ideas are correct and acts 


. accordingly. But the truth is, according to 


Mr. Steinberg, that “an entrenched bureauc- 
racy controls the budget; the President and 
Congress have become the tail on this bu- 
reaucracy’s kite.” 

The reasons for this sad state of affairs 
are several. For.one thing, most department 
budgets are prepared from the bottom up. 
Legions of officials have a hand in preparing 
the estimates, and they want all the money, 
projects, and importance they can get. 
Budget preparation begins 18 months before 
the next budget period, and often proves to 
be outdated and about as realistic as Caesar’s 
ghost. The Bureau of the Budget, which has 
the duty of checking on all budgets, is woe- 
fully understaffed, in the light of the magni- 
tude of the task, and can’t make thorough 
analyses of needs. Mr. -Steinberg cites the 
case of an agency which had been set up 
to report on a 1917 grain-elevator explosion 
in Baltimore. It was still operating 30 years 
later, when Budget Bureau inspectors caught 
up with it. Then, agencies commonly spend 
unneeded funds rather than return them 
to the Treasury—on the grounds that if 
they did return them their next requésts for 
money might be cut. 

The congressional appropriations commit- 
tees, in the view of Senator McCLELLAN, are 
practically helpless when it comes to dealing 
with budgets. They have few employees for 
budget work. Appropriation requests are 
split into many separate bills and the 
budget as a whole is not studied. According 


.to Mr. Steinberg, a subcommittee once raced 


through a $%3,200,000,000 request for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in a single after- 
noon, And the worst feature of all, he says, 
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is that some 65 percent ef Government 
spending is beyond the reach of Congress. 
It is found in fixed charges, pensions, etc. 

Mr. Steinberg feels that three steps should 
initially be taken to bring order out of this 
chaos. First, the President should be au- 
thorized to use the’ itém veto. That is, he 
could veto individual items in an appro- 
priations bill, while retaining other items. 
At present he must approve or disapprove 
the entire bill, without change. 

Second, what is known as no-year appro- 
priations should be eliminated. These are 
appropriations made without time limita- 
tions. Their elimination would force each 
agency to detail the goods and services it 
wants for the next year only. 

Third, the staffs of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the congressional appropriations 
committees should be enlarged and strength- 
ened. 

To quote Mr. Steinberg once more: “Until 
we put our budget-making apparatus on @ 
sounder basis, the present uneconomic 
shambles will continue.” 





Losing Man’s Oldest War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, au- 
thored by Hank Bloomgarden, of New 
York City, highlights in a brilliant fash- 
ion one of our most pressing preblems— 
the need for continued and expanded 
research into the crippling diseases of 
cancer and heart ailments. His provest 
against cutbacks in research funds in 
the President’s budget is timely. I bring 
his letter to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the hope that it will impress 
upon them the urgency and necessity 
for restoring these vitally needed funds. 
We can do no less out of respect to those 
colleagues who have been so tragically 
lost to the Congress in recent months. 

The letter follows: 

LosING Man’s OLDEsT Wak 

I listened with great interest to the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union address on January 
9. The President said that “we would be 
willing to pool our efforts with the Soviets 
in * * * campaigns against the diseases that 
are the common enemy of all mortals—such 
as cancer and heart disease.” 

The sentiment was superb, the thought 
beyond repreach, but the coordination with 
the Bureau of the Budget was sorely lacking, 
for in the budget which the President just 
submitted to the Congress, appropriations 
requests for cancer and heart research were 
cut back below the figures approved by the 
Congress in the last session. 

If the way to pool efforts its to begin by 
shaving about a million dollars from research 
funds available to fight cancer and heart 
disease, apparently the administration is 
willing to have the gap made up by Russia. 
or not at all. 

Purthermore, and this appiles to all science 
and not just medical research alone, how 
does the President propose that we pool our 
efforts when he not only cuts funds, but 
also fails to establish programs for imme- 
diate and future translation of Soviet medi- 
cal and scientific journals and for the train-_ 
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ing of people to do an ever increasing 
amount of this needed work? 

In fact, what the President was saying 
was that we will not pool our efforts, but 
we will drain from their strength. Let us 
hope that any ripples in the waters of can- 
cer and heart research may still be made by 
American stones and not Russian. Certainly, 
treatments, cures, and controls will be wel- 
come from whatever the source, but, since, 


the Russians have already shown such pre-~ 


eminence in scientific endeavors along a 
military line, it would be to their infinite ad- 
vantage if they could show further progress 
in lifesaving techniques than we are able 
to muster in this Nation. 

If the Russians could add to the propa- 
ganda value which their sputniks gaye them, 
by tacking-on the further advantage of 
great progress in humanitarian fields, they 
will have won a further great victory in the 
cold war. Disease is a factor ever present in 
the minds of men. . 

Certainly the Soviets have lost men to 
cancer, as we have, but then they were first 
in space. I cannot help thinking that aside 
‘from such factors as complacency in Wash- 
ington, budget cuts affecting military and 
scientific projects, and inter-service rivalries, 
there may be one additional factor which 
slowed us down in our quest for space—the 
premature deaths of some of our kenest and 
most brilliant men of science who led this 
Nation to earlier spectacular and valuable 
scientific achievements. 

First, I think of Enrico Fermi. Fermi was 
the leader of the team of scientists who, in 
December 1942, lighted the. first atomic fire 
on earth. That event has been described as 
the birthday of the atomic age, and Fermi 
has been called the father of the atomic 
bomb. There was only one trouble with 
Enrico Fermi—he had cancer, and he died 


,On November 28, 1954, just over 3 years 


ago, at the ripe young age of 53. 

The other man I think of was John von 
Neumann. He was one of the world’s fore- 
most mathematicians, and was the developer 
of the prototype for most of the important 
electronic computing machines now in use 
in this Nation. He was the principal ad- 
viser to the United States Air Force on 
nuclear weapons, and was appointed to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1954. He, 
more than anyone else, is given credit for 
creating the original impetus behind the 

am to develop intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles. But he had the same trouble 
that Fermi had—cancer, and he, like Fermi, 
died at the age of 53, in February, 1957—just 
1 year ago. 

Shortly before Fermi’s death, under terms 
of the atomic energy law, an award was 
given Fermi for his work on the atomic 


hower. Fermi died 12 days later. This 
award, now known as the Enrico Fermi 
award, was conferred for a second time, in 
1956. This time it went to Von Neumann 
for his contribution to the theory and de- 
sign of computing maéhines. 

During the same month of April, Von 
Neumann received the Medal of Freedom 






















“through the land, and the administra 
continues to run wildly from 
and the fight. 7 
How, I ask myself, Is this possible? tig 
President has a heart condition, the Secre. 
tary of State has had cancer—yet the funds 
requested to fight these diseases are to be 
cut if the President and the Bureau of the 






































istration realize that these are the No. 1 ang 
No. 2 killers, respectively, in this land? 
And if the administration doesn’t realigs 
this, let the Congress realize it, for on the 
Hill may lie just as much of an answer as 
may someday be found in the lab 
Hang BLoomMcarpen, 
New YorE; 


— 
Improvements of Operation in Cleveland 
VA Regional Office Saves Money 
Without Sacrificing Service . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 





OF OHIO ee ° 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


proud of the work being done by its 
Cleveland regional office. I want to 
share a summary of the regional man- 
ager’s annual statement with the mem- 
bership of the House. It should be a 
stimulant and a challenge to all de- 
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information and discuss problems, and 
an average of 96,019 beneficiary checks 
were issued each month. 

This is a real record of achievement 
and the hard-working men and women 
in the Cleveland regional office have ev~ 
ery reason to be proud of their endeav- 


ors. 





Address by Maj. Gen. Bernard A. 
-Schriever, Commander, Ballistic Mis- 
sile Division, ARDC, Before the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, New York, 
N. Y., January 21, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 

EquaTIon FoR SurvivaL: Leap Time EQUALS 
LEADERSHIP 


The question uppermost in all our minds 
is, What more can we do to regain the ad- 
vantage and lead which, in some areas, we 
have lost temporarily to the Soviet Union? 

Naturally, this is not only a military ques- 
tion. It is also inseparable from political, 
economic, and psychological questions of 
the highest order and urgency. 

As we face all these challenges in the 
cold war, I am confident that, in the still 
new year of 1958, we will witness an ever- 
growing awareness that survival is every- 
body’s business. 

Many of us, from all walks of our na- 
tional life, are to contribute what- 
ever we can to a ter public understand- 
ing of the challenge and demands of the 





missile and space age. ~ 
That is why_I am here tonight. 
That is why I welcome opportunity 


to report to you on our Force ballistic- 
missile program-—its status today, its pro- 
spects for tomorrow, and its implicatio 
for the day after tomorrow. 
I wish only that my. work schedule al- 
lowed me to appear 


and similar groups around the country. I 
‘Bay this because, in our democracy, the pub- 
lic’s right to know, to know the facts, and 


more than 174,000 veterans visited the 
‘ yegional office and its branches to seek 


H 
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be able to overcome—sooner than some 
think—the dangers resulting from recent 
Soviet advances in the fields of missiles and 


_ Space technology. 


In this respect, we face a twofold job in 
our Air Force ballistic missile program, 
which as you know includes the ICBM’s 
Atlas and Titan and the intermediate range 
ballistic missile, the Thor. - 

In the period immediately ahead, we must 
further compress the time required to 
achieve operational capability of both our 
intermediate and our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, We must get them faster— 
and I for one believe we can. We must 
get them in sufficient number to close what- 
ever gap may exist between our country and 
the Soviet Union in the operational avail- 
ability of such weapons systems. 

Within the overall framework of our na- 


tional defense policy, the AFBM program has 


been assigned top priority since Septem- 
ber 1955. The reason for this top priority 
rating reflects perfectly the purpose of our 
program. That purpose is to strengthen our 
own deterrent power, and that of other free 
peoples, by helping to keep the Soviets con- 
vinced that it wotuld be suicidal for them 
to precipitate world war III. In one sense, 
therefore, our ballistic missile program is a 
paradoxical enterprise. Never before has so 
large a proportion of our national resources 
been invested in an instrumentality that, 
we hope, we shall never be compelled to use. 
The underlying aim, then, of our ballistic 
missile program is to provide us with an- 
other shield, against the aggressions of Com- 
munist imperialism—a shield behind which 
we can intensify and expand our efforts to 


_build conditions of peace by political, eco- 


nomic, and psychological means. 


On this score, we should remember that 
deterrent power—like all forms of military 
power—is in a state of constant flux and 
transition. There is no fixed, final, and 
frozen- solution to the problem of deterrent 
power, or of military power, or of national 
defense, any more than there is an ultimate 
weapon. 

At the moment, for example, we have in 
being the tangible and tremendous deterrent 
power of the Strategic Air Command’s 
manned aircraft. Yet these present aircraft 
within a few years will be superseded by our 
forthcoming B-58’s and by the WS-110A, de- 
signed for 2,000 miles per hour, and a chemi- 
cally fueled bomber. The planes of our 
Strategic Air Command must continue to 
embody the latest advances and to be main- 
tained at peak efficiecy in both equipment 
and personnel. In this day of our preoccu- 
pation with missiles, it is often all too easy 
to underestimate the military might repre- 
sented by the Strategic Air Command and 
this striking force of long-range bombers. 
We all realize that many of the missions 
ef-the manned aircraft will eventually be 
taken over by missiles, some of them in the 
next few years and others in the more distant 
future, Yet, if we sought to arrest or to halt 
the constant modernization of SAC aircraft, 
‘we would only undermine our national secu- 
rity. Before we remotely dream of writing 


‘off our SAC manned aircraft, let me remind 
you that these planes carrying both atomic .S 


and thermonuclear explosives, not only in 
the form of bombs but in the form of air-to- 
ground missiles, could inflict virtual an- 
nihilation upon even so vast a country as 
the Soviet Union. 


Therefore, any transition from SAC bomb- 


‘ers to ballistic missiles must come about in 
a ee oe fashion—lest at a 
decisive t we weaken our defense 


posture and invite disaster. In short, as we 
to bring our ballistic missiles toward 
tional capability, we éannot for a mo- 
relax our efforts to sustain our SAO 
forces in being, in a state of con- 
0 constant improvement, con- 


i 
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By the same token, we must look beyond 
the achievement of parity and/or superiority 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in the field of 
ballistic missiles of the first generation. 

We will have to keep refining and improv- 
ing our first Comparatively primitive ballistic 
missiles, which are now, in effect, Model-T 
versions. We will have to produce them at 
less cost. We will have to make them more 
accurate, more reliable, less complicate. We 
are now making these decisions to attain 
these results, and at the same time we must 
make further decisions to design, develop, 
and produce this next generation of missiles. 

On the clock of national security, we must 
be able to tell time not just by the minute 
hand, but also by the hour hand. This means 
long-term planning. This means that 1968 
has to be as real in our thinking as 1958 or 
1959 or 1960, 

Quite as importantly, we must consider 
now, and consider seriously, the science and 
technology involved in the conquest of 
space.- 

The old geopolitics of earth may have to 
be supplemented by the new geophysics of 
space. 

This is the new central fact of our age. 
It cannot be dismissed as Buck Rogers Fan- 
tasy. The whole realm of space science and 
technology is the new arena in which we 
must mobilize vigorously and successfully 
not only to equal, but also to surpass, gains 
already scored by the Soviet Union. 

It-is against the background of these im- 
mediate and long-term considerations in the 
related areas of missiles and space tech- 
nology that I should like to outline to you 
some of the highlights of our AFBM 
program. 

Many of you are familiar with the fact 
that when we first got underway on an ac- 
celerated program nearly 4 years ago, we 
had to press against the frontiers of terri- 
tory previously unexplored. Many of you 
know about some of the spectacular achieve- 
ments vahich have been made in the science 
and technology of the ballistic missile, 
whether in propulsion or in reentry of the 
nose cone, or in inertial guidance and the 
like. I wonder, however, how many of you 
are as familiar with still another important 
advance which has been perhaps unduly 
overlooked. r 

I refer to the management concept which 
pervades the AFBM program. This concept, 
which we call the concept of concurrency, is 
unique in the management of any under- 
taking. It represents an invention that may 
prove to be of quite as much importance as 
the physical inventions represented by new 
devices, machinery, and apparatus for the 
ballistic missile itself. 

We assumed from the outset that our 
program would have to be—as it has in fact 
become—the single greatest venture ever at» 
tempted in the building of a weapon system; 
our overriding objective being to achieve an 
operational capability at the earliest possible 
date. 

The scope, complexity, and unknown 
character of the problems confronting us, 
caused us to adopt a new approach to the 
mobilization of money, manpower, and 
machines. 

In money, for example, our program has 
for the’ past 2 years involved over a billion 
dollars a year—it will require more in the 
future. This has been no small problem in 
financial management alone—especially 
since we have been determined to make 
every taxpayer’s dollar count. 

In manpower our program has called upon 
18,000 scientists and other technical experts 
in the university and in industry. Directly 
and actively participating in our program— 

from front office to factory floor—are an- 
other 70,000 people in 22 industries, rep- 
resented by 17 prime. contractors, 200 sub- 
contractors, and more than 200,000 suppliers. 
Our program, in addition, has entailed the 
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recruitment of a substantial slice of talent 
in military management—about 500 officers 
chosen for technical competence and for their 
healthy disrespect for red tape. 

From the earliest days, we saw that our 
assignment would demand &@ new kind of 
specialized planning to coordinate the my- 
riad elements involved in our program. Also 
we were well aware that it had been taking 
too long to bring new weapons into oper- 
ational use. Such a situation was ridicu- 
lous in the greatest industrial Nation in 
the world. We felt one of the basic con- 
tributing reasons was organization and man- 
agement so we decided to break with tra- 
dition—to discard the usual procedure; 
which is to build a new weapon, in a series 
of consecutive steps—to fashion hand- 
wrought prototypes before venturing into 
production tooling. To reduce the time cycle 
from theory to reality, we decided to attack 
all areas of our assignment, concurrently 
building a production base and starting in 
the operational areas of training and base 
construction. 

In short, we took the calculated risk of 
planning, programing,. and spending our 
funds, concurrently, on research, develop- 
ment, testing, production, manpower train- 
ing, base construction, and other phases of 
our program, all of which are parts of a 
continuous and concurrent flow process in 
which all elements act, interact and react 
with each other, with cdnstant feedbacks 
from each element of the cycle to all other 
elements. 

All of you are, of course, familiar with 
the development testing that is going on in 
Florida. We couldn't hide it even if we 
wanted to—the tests are quite spectacular. 
Behind the flight test we have a tremendous 
effort of ground testing from components 
to complete subsystems such as the entire 
rocket engine and guidance systems. We 
even test the complete missile on large static 
test stands of which we have many. 

At the same time, all this was going for- 
ward, we were preparing our ground equip- 
ment and logistical-support structure from 
the gantry crane at the launching pad to 
prod assembly line—including transporta- 
tion, maintenance, and repair storage and 
supply. Also at the same time, we were 
constructing facilities for our missile train- 
ing at Cooke Air Force Base and are getting 
under way at another base at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and dre selecting still another. 

At the same time, training specialists 
have written the first missile manuals, and 
the first batches of missile instructors were 
getting intensive courses not only in the 
technique and handling of the ballistic mis- 
sile as a weapon system but also in the 
human psychology involved. 

Evidence of the practical value-of our 
altogether and ail at once man 


agement 
was dramatically provided by the first flight - 


of our Thor missile. Only 11 months after 
we had reeeived Department of Defense ap- 
proval to begin our Thor project, the first 
Thor missile came off the production line. 

Furthermore, we have every confidence 
that by December of 1958, just 36 months 
after the inception of the Thor project, a 
completely operational Thor squadron will 
be ready for overseas deployment. 

In brief, we were able to compress time 
and to collapse schedules more rapidly than 
had ever been done before in the research, 
development, and production of any pre- 
vious complex weapon system. 

This achievement typifies the. way in 
which our management of the ballistic mis- 
sile program has worked to pe age tna 
tacularly—the usual time 
initiation and operational anatahiiee ox a of a 
‘Weapon system. 

Historically, that time cycle had been 8 
years or more for a weapon of such. com- 
plexity. : 
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I have dwelt at some length on these - 


aspects not only because they have been 
too often overlooked, but also because they 
are often misunderstood. 

However, good management at the operat- 
ing level only solves part of the problem. A 
complete solution requires at least two other 
things, namely, a willingness to take a cal- 
culated risk—with dollars—and a decision- 
making process which is both decisive and 
fast. 

Let me say a word about each. First, cal- 
culated risk. We are already spending large 
sums for ICBM operational facilities, and 
have already spent millions in establishing 
a ballistic-missile production base—all this 
long before we have completed the develop- 
ment and test cycle. Also those of you who 
are familiar with the Federal Government 
budget cycle know that planning, program- 
ing, and budgeting considerably precede the 
actual spending. This means that if we 
are to have the funds at operating level 
when we require them, the top echelons of 
Government must. take a calculated risk, at 
an early date, that our development pro- 
grams will be successful. This has been 
done to a large degree in the ballistic mis- 
sile program. I would like te add if we 
are to regain and extend our lead in this 
dynamic age of technology we must be 
willing to take the samé calculated risk in 
all major development programs. If we do 
not, it may not be a question of too little, 
but certainly a question of too late. 

Next the decision making process. Based 
on our experience there must be clear lines 
of authority for strong central policy and 
decision-making at all levels. We welcome 
any streamlining and strengthening in this 
regard as it relates to the conduct of major 
weapon-system programs. 

Looking beyond organization and manage- 
ment and into the space age, I believe that 
perhaps the most important contribution of 
the AFBM program will be found in the 
broad and solid basis which it has laid for 
our achievements in astrohautics, day after 
tomorrow. Fortunately, 
vanced in this direction. The original in- 


vestment required for preliminary projects | 


in space*flight has already been made in our 
AF ballistic missile program. We now have 
approximately $500 million in new facilities 
for the development, testing and production 
of ballistic missiles and their first cousins, 
space vehicles. ‘These facilities were non- 
existent just 3 years ago. 

Furthermore, the AF has conducted in- 
valuable experiments in space medicine. It 
has sought to ascertain the behavior of body 
and mind under conditions of weightlessness, 
accéleration, monotony, tsolation and gravity 
pull 40 times that which prevails on the 


space missions over the next 10 years. Let 
us remember that the Thor, Atlas, and Titan 


we are well ad-- 

















nology in the 1965-70 period 

In this new space age, the sar oa te 
survival reads this way: 
teadership. Fortunately, this lead time Sa ty 
jeadership has been already 
darge measure, with funds, the foresight, — 
facilities and the faith represented in the = & 
ballistic missile program. 

If, starting today from scratch, we were 
te attempt to duplicate these existing assets 
and capabilities, we would need more than 4_ 
years in time and $4 billions. | 

Just as these assets and capabilities derive 
directly from what has been discovered in | 
the science and technology of our ballistic —— , 
Thissile effort, so, too, must our basic con. 
cepts of concurrency be applied to the count. © I 
less challenges of new space vehicles of which _ 4 
ballistic missiles are the forerunners. 

By the same token, the achievements and 
direction of our ballistic missile program 4 
suggest the basis upon which we can best 
safeguard our national security as we face 
the opportunities and the mony indefinite 


perils of the space age. : 
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Voting on Defense Matters oe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23,1958 : 
"Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I must ad- - 
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mit to my colleagues on the other side of their 
the aisle that their leaders in the last An 
several days have confused me consid- os 


erably. Senator Lynpon Jonnson, the 
majority leader of the Senate is quoted — 
as counsesling Democrats te ignore at- 
tack by Republicans on the Democratic — 
defense record. The question in my mind 
is: Does this imply that the Republi-_ 
cans should-ignore the mumerous Tre — 
cent Democratic attacks on the Republi- 
can record? 

Our esteemed majority leader in the 
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er wants them todo. I think we all have 
the right to examine the record of either 
’ party but when we cast our votes on mat- 
ters affecting the national security, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike put the 
welfare of this. country above any par- 
tisan or personal interest. ‘ 





Wise Counsel From John Knight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, some 
prudent counsel is offered to the Ameri- 
can people and to their representatives 
in Congress on the subject of economy, 
particularly in the foreign-aid field, by 
Mr. John S. Knight, publisher of the 
Detroit Free Press, writing in the Edi- 
tor’s Notebook in the January 19 issue of 
the Free Press. 

I believe Mr. Knight voices the senti- 
ments of a great majority of the tax- 
payers of my district, as well as that of 
millions of other Americans. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include the following ex- 
tracts from Mr. Knight’s editorial: 

Nosopy Expects Taxes To Be Cur 

Members of Congress say they will take a 
long look at the new budget before giving it 
‘their approval. 

And so they should. But don’t expect the 
outcry for econédmy that followed the Presi- 
dent’s budget of a year ago. 

The people are scared. They want an ade- 
quate defense at any price. 

’ But a word of encouragement is due the 
few persevering Members of the House and 
Senate who will keep up the fight to elimi- 


ngth. 
_ The people don’t expect a tax cut. They 
will make whatever sacrifices are required 
‘We put muscle into the national defense. 
But they don’t like paying $587,000 for the 


from all year, 
instance, non-defense spending is ° 
‘led to jump some $300 million. 


_ The taxpayer is likewise in for some hard | 
fing in the field of foreign aid. 
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man, who once dispensed American funds in 
Europe, still cling to the outmoded notion 
that you can defeat Communism with dol- 
lars 


And both have the ear of the White 
House. 

If you are feeling the recession’s pinch, 
you might ask your Congressman and two 
Senators where the money is coming from. 

HOW MUCH MUST WE GIVE AWAY? 


Perhaps, as Carl Sandburg has said, we 
need a new national anthem. 

We also need a new sense of proportion 
after years of having the public spoonfed 
with the pap that nothing could happen to 
the richest and most powerful Nation on 
earth. 

The pro-foreign-aid New York Times, in 

that we must proceed with care in 
dealing with the Russians, says no such 
caution is needed in helping our friends and 
neighbors to live better lives. 

Some of us are not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to follow this reasoning. 

Do we have a permanent obligation, even 
after extending. $60 billion in foreign assist- 
ance, to spend our. substance without re- 
straint in helping others to lead better lives? 





Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on His Bill To Increase the 
Salaries of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. LESENSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H. R. 10240, to 
strengthen and liberalize the pay struc- 
ture for 500,000 employees in the postal 
field service. This bill will bring the 
postal pay system into line-with current 
practices in major elements of private 
industry. One of the most serious prob- 
lems in maintaining efficient postal serv- 
ice is inadequate pay coupled with very 
limited opportunity for advancement. 
postal service not only is losing 
valuable employees but cannot offer ade- 
quate incentives to bring good potential 
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ules of salaries of postal employees. 
The first change is a salary increase of 
approximately 15 percent in the rate 
of entry into service. New clerks and 
carriers will enter at $4,220 in place of 
the present $3,660 rate. Carriers and 
clerks make up almost two-thirds of all 
postal employees. 

The second feature of my bill is its 
introduction’ into the postal salary 
schedules—for the first time in any 
Government activity—of the modern 
concept of providing a real incentive 
early advancement to higher 
.my an employee 
the initial sal- 
raise, if 
-be placed 
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This is a tremendous improvement 
over the present system which is already 
outdated. Presently, a carrier or clerk 
begins at $3,660 and, after each year of 
satisfactory service, gets a $125 raise un- 
til he reaches a maximum of $4,410 after 
6 complete years. My bill in addition 
preserves the present plan of further in- 
creases for length of service which can 
add $375 more to the top salary of a clerk 
or carrier who has a certain period of 
total service. The bill provides rules for 
converting employees from the old to the 
new pay schedule in a manner which will 
preserve and protect seniority rights of 
all employees. 

Comparable benefits are granted for 
30,000 rural carriers and all postmasters 
in post offices of the fourth class, thus 
rounding sut a vastly improved postal 
pay plan which has strong support 
from postal employee organizations and 
many Members of Congress. 





Dairy Support Cut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, not all 
members of the President’s Agricultural 
Advisory Commission are in agreement 
with the already discredited theory that 
dairy support reductions will result in 
reduced production of milk. I was in- 
terested to read in the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times for January 17, 1958, 
remarks attributed to Milo K. Swanton, 
a member of the President’s Agricultural 
Advisory Commission and executive sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Council of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Swanton reports that he 
opposed the dairy support cut in Com- 
mission discussions and said he does not 
think the slash from 83 to 75 percent of 
parity ordered for April 1 will produce its 
intended effect of limiting production 
because there is plenty of cheap feed 
now on farms, including much high- 
moisture corn. The article carries no 
hint of Mr. Swanton’s views of President 
Eisenhower’s request,for authority for 
Secretary Benson to. reduce dairy sup- 
ports to 60 percent, but I would like to 
call attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that the advice of at least one lead- 
ing dairy state representative on the 
advisory commission is not being en- 
dorsed by the President’s advisors. The 
article follows: 

Swanton Appresses Crry FArMErs Cius— 
Says Benson Can’t Cur MmukK FLow 
(By Herb Jacobs) 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s proposed 
cut in dairy price supports will not discour- 
age production, Milo K. Swanton, a member 
of the President’s 18-man Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission, predicted: Thursday 

ht. : 
eae. executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture, spoke to the 
Madison City Farmers Club at the Viking- 
town Motel. He reviewed agricultural his- 
tory during and since World War II, and 
commented, as to Government programs, 
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that he was himself a believer in price sup- 
ports. He asserted that the advisory group 
has sharp disagreements, and said he himself 
opposed the dairy support cut. 

The slash from 83 to 75 percent of parity, 
ordered for April 1, will not produce its in- 
tended effect of limiting production because 
there is plenty of cheap feed now on farms, 
including much high-moisture corn, which 
must be fed out soon, Swanton said. 

Swanton conceded that “agricultural pro- 
duction doesn’t always respond directly to 
prices,” but he declared that it responds to 
good take-home pay in cities. Surpluses 
produce price decreases, he pointed out, but 
consumption does not materially increase. 

“None of the Advisory Commission meet- 
ings has ever been a Sunday school picnic; 
the arguments are heated, and the verbiage 
flows freely,” Swanton said. “We do have 
disagreements. At the last meeting I had a 
disagrement with the Commission and with 
the secretary.” 

Swanton said Dean William I. Myers of 
Cornell University, chairman of the com- 
mission, asked in reference to the proposed 
dairy price support cut why the dairy in- 
dustry was any different from other seg- 
ments of the agricultural economy. 

Swanton said he replied that dairymen had 
a greater investment in material and build- 
ings, and a greater labor input. The cut 
would also fall more heavily on producers of 
manufactured milk than it would on those 
supplying fiuid markets, he declared. 

Once or twice a year the Commission meets 
with President Eisenhower, and “he has com- 
pletely surprised me by his knowledge of 
agriculture and industry.” Swanton as- 
serted. “His interest in erosion, and in soil 
conservation, is deep and sincere.” 

Swanton also disclosed that he himself 
had not opposed closing of the Milwaukee 
regional Soil Conservation Service office some 
years ago, because he thought it would save 
money. The commission splits on commod- 
ity rather than political lines, he said. 

In discussing exports to wartorn countries, 
Swanton put in a good word for the Marshall 
plan: “I’m willing to confess that I'm a 
Republican,” he said, “but the Marshall plan 
is something that all of us can be proud of. 
Posterity can point out that we sent food 
and fiber to rehabilitate our former allies and 
even our former enemies.” 

In a question period, Swanton was asked 
about the Interior Department adding mil- 
lions of new acres of agricultural land by 
reclamation. 

“Is there any sense in bringing in this extra 
land?” former Justice E. T. Fairchild, of the 
Supreme Court, asked. 

“T can't see it for dust,” Swanton replied, 
“but if you live in that area, there’s logrolling, 
and it gets put through.” 

As to northern pe, Swanton said it 
had “a big agricultural production, and a very 
responsive birth rate.” Other areas of the 
world, however, “have poor agricultural out- 
put, and a high birth rate.” 

At another point he commented: “How 
ean we hold down our agricultural supplies, 
in view of the terrific advances in techn 
and production? Is there any answer?” 


Hon. Lawrence Smith of Wisconsin 
SPEECH 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORE Pes ae 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked over the passing of one of our 
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most outstanding colleagues in the per- 
son of LAWRENCE SmiITH, chairman of the 
Wisconsin congressional delegation. 

It was my good fortune to have known 
Larry intimately since I first became a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
He served his country in World War I 
and upon his return from the service he 
became affiliated with the American Le- 
gion and later served at State com- 
mander of the Department of Wisconsin. 

He was a man dedicated to his work 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He was a true American and al- 
an fought for those things he believed 


The House has lost a fine colleague and 
I have lost a good friend. To Mrs. Smith 
and to his family I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their great loss. 


Coast Scab Forces Hit Unexpected Op- 
position—Businessmen Rap Push 








EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is interesting and heartening 


‘to read of the forthright stand taken by 


Mr. Louis Ets-Hokin,-of San Francisco, 
Calif., with respect to the so-called 
right-to-work law being advocated by 
some antilabor extremitists. He meets 
this issue head on as he does all con- 
troversial issues. 

Louis Ets-Hokin and his son Jerry, 
who is associated with him in business 
are not small operators. The firm name 
under which they do business is Ets- 
Hokin & Galvan and they are known 
from one end of California to the other. 

They do business not only in San 
Francisco, the headquarters. of the firm, 
but in Los Angeles, San Diego, Stockton, 
Oakland, Monterey, and San Mateo. 

Louis Ets-Hokin heads the Governor’s 
Committee for Ship Construction and 
Repair, a vigorous effective group .who 
are fighting to receive shipbuilding in 
the West. 

Louis Ets-Hokin is a public-spirited 
citizen who is never too busy to give his 
time and money to wholesale causes. 
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“The so-called right-to-work law is m 
more than a labor issue,” they insist, 
is a threat to our entire social-econc 
structure.” 


They see right-to-scab laws upsetting 
balance between labor and ma 
Louis Ets-Hokins, who founded the f 
run company in 1920, had this to a 
“Antiunion forces have couched their at. 
















































lation of labor as a bargaining agent. This 

is nothing new. It’s the same as the Ameri. 

can plan of the twenties,” he said, 
RADIO DEBATE ay 

The Ets-Hokins have carried their battle 
to proponents of right-to-scab. , 
is 65 and heads the firm, debated the issue 
on local radio station KPFA. His opponent 
was William Caldwell of the California As. 
sociation of Employers. : 

Jerry, who is manager of the Bay Area 
branch of the company, last month issued 
a challenge to Senator KNOWLAND, 
torial candidate, for a public debate on the 
same issue, “the time, date and place” to be 
chosen by the Senator. To date, KNow.anp 
has neither accepted, nor answered the letter 
in which the challenge was made, nor 4 
subsequent letter repeating the challenge, — 
KNOWLAND, too, has ignored repeated invi- 
a from labor leaders to debate the 

ue, i 

The second letter ‘from Jerry attacked 
Know.anv’s “Seven Point Plan,” legislation 
favored by the Senator, which would provide 
for secret strike votes and other protection 
for members. 

“I am convinced,” Jerry wrote, “that you 
are confused on this whole issue. The Seven 
Point Plan is nothing more than a descrip. 
tion of what every good AFL-CIO local now 
has incorporated in its charter and by-laws. 
This is especially true in the State of Cali-. — 
fornia. . 

“Even if some of these points were lacking, 
however, I fail to see how outlawing of the 
union shop would do anything to put them 
into effect. 

“As a matter of fact, I fail to see the con- 
nection between so-called right-to-work and 
improving membership equity in the ! 
* * * the spirit of your Seven Point Pia 
seems to be in direct contradiction to the 
spirit of right-to-work. After all, 
the sense of trying to improve an 
tion if you plan to destroy it?” 3 

is 37 years old, a graduate of St 
ford University who confesses his antipa 
toward right-to-scab is not entirely 
istic. “As an employer looking for 
perity, I feel we are better off in a busines 
dealing with a good, strong union,” he said, 

“The belief was long held that the primi 

of the economic pump was iz 
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by revolution. : o 
“Another big advantage is that the 
(International Brotherhood of Elect 
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city, State and national—organized business 
and organ labor. . 
“The fundamental purpose of business is 


to give the consumer the most for his dollar. 

: The unions’ job is to bargain for fair wages 
2 and working conditions.” 
REFEREES 


“Legislators act as referees and can slap 
down either one of the other two servants 
if they get out of line. All three have a job 
to do, but the union servant cannot do its 
job if it is emasculated by right-to-work 
laws,” he said. 

The Ets-Hokins fight against right-to-scab 
could very well be termed a bipartisan affair. 
Louls is a Republican, while all the rest of 
the family—son, Jerry, daughter, son-in-law, 
and even his wife, are Democrats. 

All supervisory personnel in the Ets-Hokins 
firm have been chosen from the ranks of 
union workmen. “We think they make the 
a superintendents,” the Ets-Hokins con- 


“We don’t think nonunion workmen who 
‘are underpaid and afraid of their jobs meke 
good workers,” said the elder Ets-Hokins. 
“And besides, they make lousy customers.” 
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Is the Lid Of? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


. OF MICHIGAN 
4 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
4 Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Ne ee ee 


Judgment the Subcommittee on Man- 





. Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, in my — 
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at 


quiry into startling 
the International Cooperation Administra- 


- thon. 


Defense Secretary McElroy yesterday an- 
nounced plans to employ 25,000 additional 
personnel. While I favor all effective action 
to step up national defense, I believe a sud- 
den increase in personnel of this size calls 
for very thorough and specific explanation 
and justification. 

In subcommittee hearings last November 
we learned of a 30 to 40 percent increase 
within a year’s time in employment in the 
International Cooperation Administration— 
the foreign-aid agency. The State Depart- 
ment witness before us at that time advised 
he was unable to report on this agency’s 
employment picture and I then urged a 
thorough inquiry into this matter upon the 
reconvening of Congress. 

There is real danger, in my judgment, that 
the empire builders will exploit the present 
situation to recklessly expand Federal ci- 
vilian. employment, already well over the 
2,300,000 mark. 

I intend to press for action on scheduling 
of early hearings at an executive session of 
the subcommittee called for Friday morning, 
January 24. 





Hon. Lawence Smith, of Wisconsin 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked and saddened when I 
learned on yesterday of the death in the 
United States Capitol Building of Con- 
gressman LAWRENCE SMITH. 

During the 11 years I have served as 
@ Member of the House of Representa- 
tives I have had the privilege of becom- 
ing acquainted with many outstanding 
people from every section of our country. 
Of those with whom I have served here, 
Larry SMITH was one whom I regarded 
really an outstanding Member. He 
as able. He had the capacity to get to 
bottom of an issue and determine 
; He could distinguish the true 

the false. He could determine 
whether a proposition was meritorious 
or frivolous. 

He was courageous. He did not trim 
his sails to meet every passing breeze. 
he had determined what was right 
just, he had the courage to support 
beliefs and convictions with all the 
and force at his command.- He 
kind and gentle by nature, a warm- 
hearted and loyal friend. 

He 
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“cessions. 
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ism. Our country is greater and stronger 
because of his efforts. It will be difficult 
indeed to replace him. 


I extend deepest sympathy to his wife 
and family in this time of bereavement. 





Preparing for Negotiation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the Paris Conference I think it 
is safe to say that the peopes of the 
Western World are preoccupied by the 
necessity for constant negotiations and 
adjustments which might relax present 
tensions. 

But if negotiations are to be successful— 


Cautions a perceptive editorial in the 
Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson— 
it is high time another indispensable con- 
dition prevail. That is the realization that 
negotiations cannot be successful without 
both parties making concessions. 


There is good reason to believe that 
the people are far ahead of Secretary 
Dulles—and indeed have outstripped 
Congress—in their thinking on this is- 
sue. - As evidence of this fact I present 
the full text of the editorial referred to 
above: 

PREPARING FOR NEGOTIATION 

When Premier Bulganin of the Soviet 
Union wrote his letter of December 11 to 
President Eisenhower pointing out the dan- 
gers of the mounting armament race, and 
suggesting that the time had come to estab- 
lish normal relations between our two coun- 
tries by attempting to negotiate the differ- 
ences, he did so only after former Foreign 
Minister Pearson of Canada had made the 
suggestion a month earlier, as had George 
Kennan, United States foreign affairs ex- 
pert; in a BBC talk. Since that time the 
same hope was expressed by some of the 
treaty powers at the NATO conference, while 
less than a week ago the Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church joined in the plea. 

Obviously, a hospitable climate is being 
developed as a necessary condition precedent 
for successful negotiations. But if negotia- 
tions are to be successful, it is high time an- 
other indispensable condition prevail. That 
is the realization that negotiations cannot be 
successful without both parties making con- 
Too few American people seem to 
understand that. Indeed, the Washington 
administration seems fearful of even sug- 
gesting possible concessions. At the summit 
meeting, for instance, it dodged suggesting 
any, and indulged in the usual pleas for a 
just and lasting peace without offering any- 
thing practical to make it. possible. 

What can the concessions be? 

Anything that would reduce Russian fears 
of ‘us, and our fears of Russia, would be 
helpful. 

One concession we can make would be to 
acknowledge certain zones of primary inter- 
est for the Russians, in return for their ac- 
knowledgement of certain zones for us. We 
can afford to acknowledge that any Russian 
Governemnt for decades to come will con- 
sider the area of the Eastern European 
satellites as a zone of primary interest, just 
as it was under the Czars. 

In return, the Russians can acknowledge 
that Western Europe, which includes Ger- 
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many and Austria, will always be a zone of 
primary interest for us. We have fought 
two World Wars to make it so, and are 
pledged to fight again, if necessary. , 

Such mutual concessions, if accompanied 
by the restoration of normal trade and diplo- 
matic relations that would open all of the 
countries to unrestricted travel, would go 
far to reduce mutual suspicions. 

However, if this modest program is to be 
carried out, it would require a profound 
change of opinion in the United States. 
The 
aroused to repudiate, in the name of libera- 
tion and freedom, any such concessions. 
They have yet to be told by responsible offi- 
cials that a goal that calls for liberating the 
enslaved is one that calls for war. Talk of 
peaceful liberation is just as nonsensical as 
to talk of nonintoxicating whisky or nonelec- 
tric lightning. 

Similarly, it is futile to talk about mutual 
disarmament as long as fears and conflicting 
political ambitions exist. Armaments are a 
fever and are caused by fears, distrust, and 
conflicting political ambitions. A fever can- 
not be abolished by negotiations among doc- 
tors. No American government dares to sign 
a treaty that would seriously diminish our 
Navy, give up our worldwide airbases, or 
further reduce our small Army, unless it were 
accompanied by adjustments of some major 
political differences. Congress would repu- 
diate such a treaty, until its own fears were 
tempered. As long as conflicting political 
differences remain, armaments will renrain. 

To what extent Premier Bulganin’s letter, 
with its talk about disarmament, agreements 
to refrain from using nuelear weapons, ces- 
sation of further nuclear explosions of all 
kinds, and a treaty of nonaggression are just 
so much eyewash. On the other hand, his 
words: “Absurd is the very fact that two 
vast countries which have everything neces- 
sary for their economic development, which 
have cooperated repeatedly and with success 
in the past, and which, we are convinced, 
have no irreconcilable contradictions of in- 
terests today, cannot establish normal rela- 
tions between them’-—-express a timely 
thought whose commonsense merits con- 
sideration of all Americans. 

Civilizations have been made by man- 
kind, under wise and vigorous leadership, 
mastering its emotions as well as harnessing 
the powers of nature to produce the means 
to sustain life. 

As the wealthiest and most powerful na- 
tion the world has ever known, the world has 
a right to look to the United States for 
leadership, and the American people have 
a right to expect to see that leadership 
emerge in Washington. Its task will be 
heavy; but statesmanship is the art of mak- 
ing an unpopular political idea popular, 
which will have to be done if negotiations are 
to save our present-day civilization from one, 
if not the greatest, catastrophe in history. 














Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 


American people could easily be. 
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I had the pleasant and rewarding ex- 
perience of working closely with him on 
a subcommittee which enjoyed his dis- 
tinguished and fairminded chairman- 
ship. In this study Of the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of the mutual assistance pro- 
grams.of the United States, Larry SmiTrH 
brought to his work a kéen and method- 
ical mind and an-unassailable intellec- 
tual integrity. 

It was characteristic of our late col- 
league to be considerate and gentle with 
others and respectful of viewpoints 
which might conflict with his own. He 


was stern, however, in judging himself. 


and, in doing so, epitomized the true 
public servant. In his constant effort to 
find the truth, and to act in legislative 
matters on the basis of a studious ap- 
praisal of their relationship to the pub- 
lic good, he never spared himself. Larry 
SmitrH did not shape his convictions on 
public issues impulsively or to fit a pat- 
tern of political action drawn up for him 
by someone else. 5 

In the high standards of conduct in 
public life which he set for himself, our 
friend from Wisconsin provided a worthy 
example for us all. Ever mindful of the 
dignity of this House and his responsi- 
bilities to the citizens who sent him here 
to guard their interests, he served with 
distinction his country, his State, and 
the district he so honorably represented. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to his 
widow and children in this bereavement, 
a loss profoundly felt by all who knew 
and respected him. 





Sifting the Facts on Science Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


, OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the eighth 
one of a series of very fine editorials 
written by the Honorable Donald M. 
Ewing, associate editor of the Shreveport 


Education,” and was first printed in the 
Shreveport Times on Tuesday, December 
31, 1957: 

SIrrine THE Facts ON SCIENCE EpvucaTION 
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eompulsory science curriculum 


aimed at (a) interesting students in ow 
(b) adequately training high-school sty ms 
at the upper in mce levels for ec 7 
science if they want it, and (c) enabli fro! 
high schoolers better to meet the pre ' 


of the modern science world in which 
live and must. later make a living. 
There should be no slighting of basic non. 
science studies which are the keystone of all 
worthwhile education. : as 
3. Teaching—especially science Bis | 
must be made more attractive as'a profession. 


. A 
4. Federal education aid to States for 
scholarships and operational costs will solye 
no present science educational problem ex. 
cept through opening a door to Federal 
fingers in public education, especially such - 
absurd package proposals as the demand of | 
the National Education Association for — 
$4,600,000,000 of Federal aid in 4 to 5 
Such proposals as this one should go in 
wastebasket—quickly. They are not needed 
and entirely outside the American way of 
life—in or out of schools. ‘oe 
5. Means should be found to compile ac- 
curate employment data in industrial science 
fields. While there has been nationwide 
clamor about shortages of scientists, no data — 
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has been presented proving any critical short- the 
age in college graduate bachelor degree phys- be br 
icists or college graduate engineers, so far shoul 
as national security is concerned. , sion 1 
There may be a shortage in master’s de- all ot 
gree physicists and there is a big—yet per. — Tea 
haps quite wholesome—demand for techni- theor: 
cally trained, but not college degree, gy Scien 
trial personnel. io perha 
6. Selective Service should abolish its ideas Poles 
that democracy requires that scientists sub- | adgpt: 
ject to military service must be drafted into — same 
the same military duties and training as must 
those qualified for little more than manual — lives s 
work. That system destroys much of the © grees. 
value of training scientists and skilled tech- — Good 
nicians. It can mean suicide for c) they r 
7. There is no reason to ape the while | 
educational system in or out of science, A lessen: 
a whole, it is far inferior to the sion. 
system. The latter can benefit from a i tute o: 
Russian practices, such as compulsory s a high 
ence in high schools. The big task belo from t 
this Nation is to make full use of the sciel East C 
tists it has and those with science trail “Teac 
coming cut of colleges and universities & brief 
year. That is not being done in ind most § 
in Government science \. cept u 
Many other related conclusio AS 
come from the above—too numerous selence 
clude here. But here are additional may be 
on some of those listed: _ the aet 
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- & high-school teacher, 


1958 
1 shortages and poor preparation in 


aie schools of each year’s freshman class. 


Endowed colleges now receive certain funds 


bers can come properly 
with ieee to colleges enabling 
to grant scholarships. 
oithe endowed school charges the student 
only an average of. one-half of what it 
on his education. A scholarship cov- 
ering only the student share of cost simply 
adds to the financial burden of the school. 
The backbone of endowed college education 
is strong because it is free from any form 
of political intrusion. It must be kept that 
_ THE TEACHING PROFESSION ; 
‘More accurate data in science teaching is 
There is considerable shortage in 
science teachers, but there are in- 
dications that political educators and organ- 
izations are exaggerating science teacher 
\shortages in the same way that industrial 
manpower needs have been exaggerated and 
exploited. College graduate scientists and 
mathematicians are not needed to teach 
high school science or math, but 
shortages there have been included in total 
shortages of “college trained. science teach- 
ers.” 3 
Teacher pay, science or otherwise, cannot 
be brought to equality of industrial pay and 
should not—no more than every profes- 
sion must have pay scales equal to those of 
all other professions. é 
Teachers suffer from the democratic 
theories so much propounded of late. 
Science-trained Teacher A and Teacher B, 
perhaps as far apart as the North and South 
Poles in teaching capability and natural 
@ptation to gcience, must start at the 
same pay (in the same school system) and 
must draw equal pay for the rest of their 
lives so long as they are equal in college de- 
grees and the number of years of teaching. 
Good or bad, under all teacher pay scales 
they reach maximum pay in about 15 years— 
while still under 40—a contlition that ‘sure! 
lessens incentive for entering the profes- 
sion. A diploma from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology may be worth no more to 
, than one 
from third-rate Podunk College of mythical 
East Crossroads, Nev. 


“Teachers of only minimum ability, after ° 


& brief trial period, have lifetime tenure in 


_ Most States and cannot lose their jobs ex- 


cept under overt conditions. 
A 60-percent in high school 


- telence teachers is Sapeenid, but the ‘igure 


may be far beyond actual needs, especially 
_ the actual needs for college science-trained 
hibh school teachers. 


~ Peabody College now is experimenting with 
‘Mim science instruction’ at the high school 
#vel with the best and most capable in- 
~ Stucfors doing the explaining. Films can 
a un for those who do not grasp every- 

t the first showing.. While this is not 


not quali 

planning to go 

Program Mr. Wizard, sponsored 
industry, is a fine example how 


y science t the junior- level 
by it ee oe can 


the 
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especially excluded. Only in this way can 
college standards and student standards be 
maintained. Political-agency adminfstra- 
tion of education money means certainly that 
it will be spent—and quickly, with demands 
for more—but no certainty that it will be 
spent well. 

Administration by colleges and universi- 
ties has been proven in the Southern States 
where the Council of Southern Universities 
was formed to administer Federal and other 
funds for fellowships to teachers for ad- 
vanced research. Similar groups exist 
throughout the Nation. 

Industry has contributed $100 million in 
the past year to endowed institutions and 
might go far beyond that if better tax- 
exemption conditions for educational dona- 
tions were established. But industry as a 
whole is yet to recognize that its own future 
may depend on the “present” and immediate 
future of the Nation’s education system, 
especially those institutions having no State 
support. 

However, industry cannot be given the 
whole responsibility for any type of educa- 
tion. - Responsibility in public institutions 
rest first of all with the local school district 
and the State. A presidential study group 
has reported that every State is able to meet 
its education needs if it will. Louisiana 
public-school studies have shown that this 
State and its school districts need no Fed- 
eral aid of any kind so far as ability to pay 
from their own tax resources is concerned. 


Hon. Matthew M. Neely 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 
Mr)\BYRD:. Mr.Speaker— 
Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 


The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


In the quiet hours of last Saturday 
morning, at the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, the gréat soul of the senior 
Senator from West Virginia, the Honor- 
able MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, winged 
its way behind the twilight’s purpled veil 
to dwell in that bleSsed land beyond the 
stars. His passing reminds us that ‘the 
wings of man’s life are plumed with the 
feathers of death.” 

The years of public service rendered 
by MatTHew M. NEELY cover the space of 
a half century. All my life.I had heard 
of him until I came to know him. He 
was a man who possessed phenomenal 
resources of memory, a man who had 
prodigious physical endurance, a man 
whose courage was as that of the Spar- 
tans. His was a long and rich and col- 
orful life but 
been loosed 
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MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY served a2 
number of terms in this House and he 
will .be missed by his colleagues and 
friends here. The memory of him will 
ever live within the hearts of his people. 
On behalf of my colleagues and from the 
depths of my own heart, I express my 
tenderest sympathies to his charming 
wife and to all of the members of the 
family circle. May God bless them and 
keep them, and may the divine light of 
Heaven guide and direct them in their 
greatest hour of sorrow. They may be 
cOmforted by the thought that their 
loved one was a great citizen and a true 
American in the real sense and meaning 
of the word, and they may rejoice in the 
promise that loved ones may eventually 
be reunited in the— 


City of temples and turrets of gold, 
That gleam by the sapphire sea, 
Like jewels more splendid than earth may 
behold; 
Or are dreamed of by you and by me. 


Fine Remarks of Italian Ambassador to 


Senator Green Upon Presentation of 
the Cross of High Officer of the Order 
of Merit of the Republic of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATIN 


OF NEW YORK s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 11, I had the honor of being pres- 
ent at the Italian Embassy when the 
distinguished and beloved senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] was 
awarded the Cross of the High Officer of 
the Order of Merit of the Republic of 
Italy. The presentation was made by 
the able and effective Italian Ambassa- 
dor, the Honorable Manlio Brosio. On 
this occasion he delivered a few well- 
chosen words of tribute to the states- 
man from Rhode Island. 

These words convey. well the close ties 
felt by the Italian people not only for 
our colleague of the other body who is 
so universally respected and admired, 
but by all peoples of our two nations. 
The common bonds between the Italian 
and American people must be ever 
strengthened and expanded in the years 
ahead if we are to successfully forge the 
peace and progress all men long for. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert at this point in the Rrecorp, Am- 
bassador Brosio’s. eloquent tribute to 
Senator GREEN: . 

You won’t be surprised if I get up and 
utter a few words. You all know that we 
met here to.do honor to our. very distin- 
guished guest, Senator THEODORE GREEN. 
But before talking about him, I would like 
to welcome all of you, my guests of tonight, 
and especially the group of our very distin- 
guished Rhode Island guests. They are a 
good group, Mrs. Perie Mesta included, but 
I want to assure my Washingtonian friends 
that. I took. care ‘of keeping them under 
control. After all, the people of. Washing- 
ton, even if they have no right to vote, do 
not like to be put in a minority; tonight they 
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have the majority, provided they include us 
among the Washingtonians, I mean us of the 
Foreign Service, both State Department offi- 
cials and Italian diplomats. On that condi- 
tion, they would be safe and we would be 
happy. 

Coming now to my main subject, I would 
start reading what the Washington Post 
wrote, in a correspondence from Providence, 
about this Italian decoration to Senator 
Green: “The medal is for GREEN’s wonderful 
activity in behalf of the Italian people, ac- 
cording to Francesco Ripandelli, secretary to 
the Ambassador. More specifically, it-is for 
the Senator’s interest in relaxing immigra- 
tion laws and for his work in obtaining as- 
sistance for flood-ravaged districts of Italy 
several years ago.” 

That is true and the Washington Post once 
more has been accurate (so it is always, or 
practically always). But that is not the 
whole story. It is true that Senator GREEN 
has been extremely helpful, some years ago, 
in supporting the generous response of the 
Italo-Americans of Rhode Island to the ap- 
peal for aid to the devastated area of Italy 
during the floods. It is true also that Sena- 
tor GREEN has been and is a stanch supporter 
of a more liberal immigration legislation for, 
this country. 

But there is much more. We Italians, too, 
have—you see—our records and our reports, 
like you have here in the United States, long 
and short, secret and nonsecret, leaked and 
not leaked. Our report about Senator GREEN 
is pretty accurate and I am going to men- 
tion to you only its headlines which are sig- 
nificant by themselves. 

First of all, in May 1946, Senator GREEN 
introduced in the Senate a petition against 
a reduction of the bread ration of the Italian 
people from 200 to 150 grams per day; he 
strongly supported its increase to 300 grams. 

On June 28, 1946, he presented a resolu- 
tion adopted by Americans of Italian origin 
in Rhode Island, requesting a Just peace set- 
tlement with Italy. 

On February 20, 1947, Senator GREEN pre- 
sented another resolution of the Genéral 
Assembly of Rhode Island, mentioning the 
arrival of the Honorable Alcide De Gasper, 
Prime Mintster of the Republic of Italy, to 
discuss financial and economic help to Italy, 
and strongly claiming such help for our 
country. 

On March 14, 1947, he presented another 
resolution protesting against the peace trea- 
ty with Italy, for not having taken in suf- 

ficient consideration the contribution of the 
Italian people to fight for liberation and to 
loyally and fully cooperate with the Allied 
Armed Forces. 

On April 20; 1948, he saluted, before the 
Senate, the results of the Italian elections 
as @ great victory of the newborn Italian 
democracy. 

On May 9, 1949, he presented again a Trero- 
lution urging the restoration of the former 
Italian colonies to Italy, 

On July 4, 1954, he sent to the Senate, to 
be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, @ 
moving and well-argued appeal to America 
for Trieste. 

As you see, ladies and gentlemen, through 
these resolutions and appeals I have men- 
tioned practically all the important de- 
velopments in the history of postwar Italy. 
From the dark days’ when it was a matter 
of discussion about 50 grams of-bread, more 
or less, for Italian men, women and children, 
to these days, when we are friendly allies 
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Let me mention, to finish, that Senator 
TuropoRE GREEN has been again our beloved | 
guest in Italy during last. November; and 
again he has charmed everybody there, au- 
thorities and people, with his vigorous en- 
ergy, his understanding and his warm per- 
sonality. That is certainly not enough to 
justify a high decoration which, besides, 
needed no further justification after the 
record I have submitted to you: but cer- 
tainly it is a good reason to grant this decora- 
tion not only with justice and respect, but 
also with human satisfaction and pl % 

So it is with these feelings, of deeply felt 
and just recognition and of friendly satis- 
faction, that I have the honor to bestow 
on Senator THEopoRE GREEN, in the name of 
the President of the Italian Republic, the 
Cross of High Officer of the Order of Merit 
of the Republic of Italy. 





Statement by the Honorable John Le- 
sinski, of Michigan, Commemorating 
the Anniversary of the Polish Insurrec- 
tion of January 22, 1863 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on this 
occasion, commemorating the anniver- 





sary of the Polish insurrection of Janu-- 


ary 22, 1863, when a group of Polish 
patriots rose up in arms against their 
Russian oppressors, I should like to pay 
tribute to the courage and fortitude of 
these heroic peoples. Americans of 
Polish descent can justly be proud of 
their forebears and of the people in 
present-day Poland. The Polish people 
of today are true sons of their ancestors, 
for they have not lost their fierce desire 
for independence nor ‘their unyielding. 
will to resist any and all who enslave 
them. We have seen this evidenced by 
the Poznan up g in October 1956, 
when the Poles turned once again 
against Russian oppressors. 

Today, we in the free nations of the 
world have a big stake in the preserva- 
tion and continuation of Po culture, 
for therein lies a potential to 
assist in the never-ceasing battle against 
the tentacles of Communist domination. 
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aged and supported by the free nz 
of the world. . Bisa ot 
Once again, as I did in July 1956; I cal 
upon the United States to extend 
judiciously to the countries behind } 
Iron Curtain so as to strengthen 
secure their economies and eventu: 
lead us into a world in which all me 
will be able to enjoy the-freedoms and — 
liberties they seek under governments — 
of their own choosing. _ Sige, 
I am glad to note that the President 
and the es 


o. 


Secretary of State have 
agreed that there should be a m 
tion of the veto power in the U . 
Nations and that the satellite nations of 
eastern and central Europe should be ~ 
allowed to choose the form of ¢ . 
ment under which they want to live, 
Having been an advocate of these meas- _ 
ures for many years, I am heartened by | 
the administration’s formulation of a — 
policy, long overdue, which is d 
and forward looking. Let us hope that 

actions follow their words. (8 





The 40th Anniversary of Ukraine’s — 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22,1958 » 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, just #0 


years ago, on January 22, 1918, the 
Ukrainian Constituent Assembly met 
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‘THEODORE GREEN, always present at our side, 
always helpful with his understanding and 


his authority. 
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OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
pendence of this country’s economy on 
oil is well known. Unforunately, it is 
not as well known that the United 
States is rapidly reaching’ the point 
where its supremacy in the production 
of petroleum is coming to a close, 

The United States, which has been 
abundantly blessed with underground 
sources of energy, has in the past shown 
an amazing lack of concern over proper 
utilization of those resources. We have 
‘overproduced and we have wasted those 
deposits so necessary to our continuing 
high standard of living. 

Fortunately, sound programs of con- 

' gervation have come to the fore both in 
the oil industry and in the coalfields. 
We are beginning to realize that our - 
sources of energy are indeed perishable 
and we at least are beginning to adopt 
methods to prolong those sources. 

In the third article of a series devoted 
. to the decline in the ‘Nation’s natural 
- yesources, Mr. Richard Rutter deals 
with the depletion of our energy re- 
sources and points out the need for 
sound conservation practices in this 

. area. I am sure this article will be of 
interest to all who examine it. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times of December 11, 
1957] 

Enercy Sources Factnec _DerpLerion—Con- 

. SERVATION TERMED ONLY Way To AVERT 

ExHavustion oF. Unrrep SraTes FveEL 


Supriy : : 
(By Richard Rutter) 

' (This is the third of four articles on 
Problems raised by the decline in many of 
the Nation’s natural resources.) 

' Americans, whatever else may be said, are 
notably energetic people. 

Sociologists may seek the reasons, but it 
May be no coincitience that the Nation’s 


763,743 barrels. Last. year production was 
less than consumption, but consumption in 
the United States last year came to 
2,930,000,000 barrels. Part of the difference 
was made up by imports of 341,833 barrels. 
The rest came from stocks. 

The United States has been the world’s 
largest petroleum producer for so long that 
it is hard to realize that supremacy is draw- 
ing to a close. With proved reserves of 
about 30 billion barrels, the Nation has only 
about 15 percent of the estimated 200 bil- 
lion reserve barrels throughout the free 
world. Yet it has been producing 48 per- 
cent,.of the world’s output, meanwhile con- 
suming 56 percent at home, 

By 1966, according to a study by fhe 
Chase National Bank, America’s share of 
world oil production may be down to 39 
percent. r 

The reserves of 30 billion barrels may 
seem large. They must be related, however, 
to future demand, And that is expected to 
swell to more than 14 million barrels a day 
within the next decade. To fill that require- 
ment and maintain the present reserve po- 
sition would call for the discovery of 57 
billion barrels in new oil. -Some 1,200,000 
wells would have to be drilléd by 1966. Ob- 
viously, a formidable problem looms. 

It is extremely doubtful that it can be 
solved by discoveries in this country. The 
rate at which new supplies have been added 
through the discovery of new fields and of 
new pools in old wells has actually been 
declining since 1953. 

The most optimistic forecast is that the 
United States has ultimate reserves of up- 
ward of 300 billion barrels of crude oil. This 
includes offshore fields. Granted this esti- 
mate, production would still level off some 
time between 1970 and’ 1980. 


ANOTHER COMPLICATING FACTOR 


There-is another complicating factor. The 
demand for petroleum products is growing 
more rapidly in the rest of the free world 
than in America. In 1956 it jumped 12.7 
percent, compared with an increase of 3.5 
percent in the United States. In order, these 
are other major oil-consuming countries: 
Canada, the United Kingdom, France, West- 
ern Germany, Italy and Trieste, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Argentina, and Brazil. In the future 
their needs will be larger,,and eventually 
they will be joined by underdeveloped re- 
gions seeking to raise their standard of living 
and economic well-being. 

Where will the oil come from? Assuming 
political stability—a rather big assumption— 
most of it will come from the Middle East. 
That area has 70 percent of all proved re- 


is another major source; it now ac- 
counts for about 17 percent of supplies. 
Canada is coming to the fore as an important 
producer. The Far East is expected to be- 
come another source through exploration 
and development. 
The search for oil is unending. There have 
been recent discoveries in scattered areas, 
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m STATES ESTABLISHED CONTROLS 


Various State agencies were established to 
control production. Operators were told 
how many wells they could drill and where, 
what kind of pipe they could use, the amount 
of oil that could be produced each day and 
just how it should be produced to reduce 
waste. In all, State conservation laws have 
resulted in the recovery of 50 percent or so 
more oi] than would have been recovered 
without regulation. 

Much more remains to be done. Only 
about half of the oil in the average reservoir 
can be economically recovered’ by present 
methods, The industry is spending hun- 
dreds of millions to improve recovery tech- 
niques. Eventually, perhaps as much as 75 
percent of oil in place may be recovered. 
Advances have been made also in explora- 
tion; the technology of identifying geological 
structures that are likely to contain oil has 
been much improved. Drilling to find oil 
can and does go below 20,000 feet with suc- 
cessful results. 

If America’s oil reserves should run dry, 
there will still be oil. It can come from oil 
shale or coal. The known supply of oil shale , 
in the country is vast; large and rich deposits 
have been found in Colorado, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. The Bureau of Mines has put at 500 
billion barrels the recoverable amount of oil 
from shale. The problem, however, is to ef- 
fect the recovery at a cost competitive with 
natural petroleum. Research projects are 
underway and it is believed the solution will 
be found. The same applies to making syn- 
thetic oil from coal. 

As oil goes, so largely does natural gas. 
About a third of the natural gas supply comes 
from oil wells and the rest from gas wells 
that are usually discovered in the process of 
looking for oil. The growth in the use of 
natural gas, however, has been far more spec- 
tacular in recent years. 


PRODUCTION HAS DOUBLED 


In 1956 the marketed production of nat- 
ural gas in the United States was about 10,- 
100,000,000,000 cubic feet, almost double that 
of 10 years earlier. In that same decade its 
share of the Nation’s overall energy supply 
rose from 13 to 24 percent. Reserves at 
the end of last year totaled about 237,700,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet. This country is the 
only major producer and consumer of nat- 
ural gas at present, although Canada’s output 
is on the rise. 

The consensus is that there will be ample 
supplies of natural gas at least until 1975 
and perhaps well beyond. As _ reserves 
dwindle, however, there will be no sizable 
imports to take up the slack. Also, so far, 
at least, no substitute gaseous fuel has been 
developed. To manufacture gas from coal 
is a highly costly process. 

There are some indications that the rate 
of growth in demand for natural gas is 
already leveling off. It now heats about 25 
perceht of all homes, mostly in urban areas. 
Conversions from coal to gas are becoming 
fewer. 

Coal is one prime source of energy that 
presents no supply problem in the foresee- 
able future. The United States has almost 
half of the world’s recoverable reserves— 
about 948,000,000,000 tons. Since consump- 
tion has been running at about 420,000,000 
tons annually, it takes only a little figuring 
to see that supplies will be ample for a long, 
long time. 

Those who keep a close watch on the nat- 
ural resources situation are generally 
that coal will be the energy fuel of the fu- 
ture, as it has been in the past. It will fill 
the gap as the output of oil and natural gas 
declines. America, already -a leading ex- 
porter, will have to help supply Western 
Burope’s growing coal needs. These are ex- 
pected to rise by at least 50 per cent over 
the next twenty years. 
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The coal industry is not taking anything 
for granted. Mechanization has been intro- 
duced into the mines and productivity has 
climbed sharply. Power-cutters and drilling 
machines have replaced the pick and hand- 
operated drill. Mechanical loaders have 
made the hand shovel obsolete. Belt con- 
veyors carry the coal out of the under- 
ground. Waste has been reduced. All of 
this, too, spells conservation. 

The sources or energy may be perishable, 
but there is no reason why they can not be 
nourished into a long, productive life, 





Getting To Know You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to me by the House, I 
am including herewith an address de- 
livered by the Honorable John S. Cole- 
man, president of the Burroughs Corp., 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the Civil Service Act 
on January 18, 1958. I believe Members 
of the Congress, as well as the public, 
will be interested in reading Mr. Cole- 
man’s statement. It is entitled “Get- 
ting To Know You”: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I consider this an 
excellent way to start the new year. It is 
a great privilege to be invited to share in 
the celebration of your 75th anniversary, and 
I welcome this opportunity to do something 
which we Americans too often forget to do. 
I want to thank every one of you, here in 
this room and throughout this country ahd 
the world, for the part you play in giving us 
the greatest Government in all the world. 
Believe me, I say that with sincere convic- 
tion. 

America is great in a number of ways. 
Its factories produce more than half the 
world’s goods. Its schools open their doors 
to all. It provides an unmatched standard 
of living. It offers equal opportunity and 
rich rewards for those who seize them. Be- 
yond all this, it receives from its Government 
services—not 5-year plans or directives, but 
services which must be unique-in history. 

For we demand that our Government do 
an almost impossible thing: It must give 


services in agriculture and transportation, 


research, economics, education, security, de- 
defense, and many, many other areas—and 
at the same time it, must never infringe 
for a moment upon our basic liberties.. The 
major factor in its ability to fulfill this de- 
mand must be the competence and the 
dedication of those men and women who 
make of civil service a career. 

Tonight I should like to discuss with you 
the partnership which exists between busi- 
ness and Government. Together we have 
one of the biggest jobs inthe world. I do 


it is particularly fitting before this audience 


to assess our situation and the resources we 
have available to meet it. 

I rather dislike sputnik as a point 
of departure, since it has been ysed by so 
o— people to prove so many things: It 
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tion by the beep heard ‘round the world. 
Second, although sputnik in itself represents 
no danger to us, it is a forewarning of dan- 
gér. And this danger, as long as we meet 
it coolly and thoughtfully, can bring all 
of us into a closer working partnership. It 
may be a partnership for: survival. God 
willing, it will be a partnership for the aims 
of peace. In-either case, the partnership 
between business and Government of which 
I speak is the most important that any of 
us are likely to enter into. 

In Russia, there is no business except Gov- 
ernment business. Everybody, willy-nilly, is 
in the civil service. Weal ‘now that Soviet 
achievements in weapons, in heavy industry, 
and in satellites are made at the expense 
of consumer goods. Ivan was recently told 
in plain words that he must wait, perhaps 
as long as 12 years, for his standard of liv- 
ing to catch up with other advances. The 
success of Soviet military, economic, and 
diplomatic aims demands the complete sub- 
ordination of everything else. That’s the to- 
talitarian way of doing things. 

Our way is different. We think individual 
freedom is important. We feel that, if we 
have lost this freedom, the Soviets have won, 
no matter what successes we may score at 
Cape Canaveral. A free-flying object in 
outer space is not enough if the man who 
released it is not truly free. 

To accomplish our objective, we must 
build voluntarily, a strong imaginative and 
smooth-working team of Government and in- 
dustry. Our task, in one sense, is greater 
than that of the Soviets. Their etnire so- 
ciety takes its direction from a single, cen- 
tral control. They are not delayed in their 
decisions by time-consuming democratic 
processes. It is a comparatively easy matter 
for them to bring all their strength to bear 
on one objective. But where they order, we 
induce. Where they conscript talent, we re- 
cruit it. We must accomplish in our volun- 
tary way just as much as they do in their 
totalitarian way. That is the challenge 
which faces us. Democracy itself is on trial. 

Are we up to the challenge? I have not 
the slightest doubt that we are. I not- 
merely trying to breathe cheery t , 
nor am I denying the imminent danger 
pointed out, so far as we know, in the Gaith- 
er report. But I.am convinced, not merely 
of the equality, but of the superiority of our 


voluntarily develop the tremendous poten-~ 
tial which we possess. By that I mean spe- 
cifically that we will succeed if we develop 


of this country resides. Pox 
In order that a partnership realize its po- 


tential, it is necessary that the partners 


know one another hly. Moreover, 
they must have mutual respect based on the 
recognition. of competence in “the other. 
They must have a certain stable relation- 
ship, not merely an occasional contact. ‘They 
must be ready to give and accept construc- 
tive criticism which is based on an under- 
standing both of what each member and 
what the whole partnership is attempting to 
are, Let’s see how we score on these 
nts. : : . 






. sessed by you career people. . 
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not the least of which — 


social responsibilities, 
is a responsibility to Government. eat 


However, on this occasion I should 


to assume that the aims and the 


industry are understood by this audience, — 
And I should like rather to examine the other — 


member of this partnership, which, I an 
afraid, is not well understood. Ea 
What, then, of Government? I am not. 
speaking so much of our elected we 
tives who sometimes come and go; I am 
speaking rather of you, the permanent ciyij 
servants, the career people. Ladies and gen. 


jobholder,” as the rather ugly phrase 
has it, could be destroyed forever. It con. 
jures up a picture of a man who is desper. 
ately clutching the life-raft of security while 
waiting for the rescue ship of retirement. I 
am fortunate. I happen to know how false 
the picture is. My first work with Burroughs 
put me in contact with career civil servants 
here in Washington. Among my early ac. 
quaintances was Dan Bell. I figure that any 
service which could hold a man like this for 
35 years must be made up of pretty good 
people. My own ‘experience and that of 
many another businessman has over the 
years only added to this impression of com- 


petence. 

But it takes more than mere competence 
to draw up a budget, or conduct atomic re- 
search, or direct a Buregu of Engraving, or 
administer the Food & Drug Act. It takes a 
high level of ability, and the kind of ability 
found in these offices is found also in thou- 
sands of other career people throughout the 
civil service. I am delighted that you have 
chosen for your anniversary celebration the 
theme, “Know Your Government.” For I 
am convinced. that with knowledge will come 
greater respect, which is so necessary for the 
success of our p. 

The second basis of a successful partner- 
ship is stability or a continuity of relation- 
ship. The administration of government is 
one of the most essential tasks performed 
in this or any ether country... It could not 
be carried on successfully and without ser- 
ious damage to our country if it were in- 
terrupted with every change in political 
Office. What more, Goveknment service 


could scarcely hope to. attract and develop 


the high caliber of person which it requires 
if it did not offer career opportunities 












strength in our partnership is the vo 
of experience and disciplined ability: par 
Finally, as we have said, the \ 
must be able to give and accept constrt 
criticism. ‘The song says, “Love and 
riage, you can’t have one without the ot 
Whatever you think of that logic, i 
tain that you can’t have a marriage 
two such strong-minded groups as 
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it. Business heartily subscribes to the pur- 
which the Civil Service Commission 
is fulfilling—to supply the best people avail- 
conduct of Government. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have spoken to 
as a businessman about our partner- 
ship. I am proud to be associated with 
ple like you in a common endea " 
confident that we will, with the tools 
mocracy, achieve together 


} 
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Repeat to them the words of that aggressive 
champion of the merit system. 
Roosevelt, who, when he was President, said: 
“The observance in letter and spirit 


ciency, more dedication, more readiness to 
put in hours without counting them on the 
clock than I have among the civil service.” 
Point out to them your record of achieve- 
ment in science, in education, in agriculture, 
in transportation, in economics—in all the 
fields where you are making so substantial 
a contribution to the present health and 
future progress of our Nation. Inspire them 
to associate with you in the partnership 
which is the hope of freedom for all of us. 
In closing, may I congratulate all of you 
on the 75th anniversary of your service. 
And may I congratulate each one of you in- 
dividually for the wisdom and devotion 
which led you to make of it a career. 





Opportunities for Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the text of an 
address I delivered in New York before 
the Italian Board of Guardians on De- 
Cember 17, 1957. I was one of the 
founders of this very worthy organiza- 
tion back in 1936 to combat juvenile de- 
linqnency and to rehabilitate young de- 
linquents to useful citizenship. 

The address reads as follows: 

ScrENCE OPPORTUNITES FOR YOUTH 

Mr. Chairman, dear friends, I am ex- 
tremely grateful for your invitation to speak 
t you on this occasion. This organization 
and its activities alwa’ 
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liquor or who falls into bad company at an 
early age, suddenly discovers that he has 
become a problem of society whom we call 
a delinquent. In some instances, we are able 
to rehabilitate these and to make 
worthwhile citizens out of them. This is the 
kind of work your organization has been 
doing successfully for so many years. In 
too.many other instances, it is either too 
late or beyond the scope of rehabilitation, 
and such youngsters waste their lives behind 
bars. 


. I often think: How different their lives 
could have been if they had had a fair 
chance to develop their talents and their 
capacities for the productive and the posi- 
tive things in life? Occasionally, we readin 
the press of grim crimes committed by 
youths or adults where they utilized their 
superficial -knowledge of science to cause 
death or destruction. And we wonder: 
* Why? Here was a person who showed a defi- 
nite inclination to things scientific. Why 
couldn’t we have given him a proper kind 
of training in this field of endeavor so that 
he would have utilized his inclination for 
the betterment of society, not for its de- 
struction? Where have we failed? 

We all know the size of the delinquency 
problem, which at times appears staggering 
and frightening. In 1956, for example, more 
than 530,000 children appeared before police 
and juvenile court authorities throughout 
the country. By 1965, it is estimated by 
the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, over a million of the 
Nation’s children will appear before the 
courts, if the upward trend in juvenile de- 
linquency continues unabated. This is a 
tremendously large percentage of our youth, 
when we consider the fact that the majority 
of these boys and girls who come before the 
courts are between 15 and 17 years of age. 

Their offenses include everything from 
gambling to murder, and from driving while 
intoxicated to rape. Figures compiled by 
the FBI for 1955 show that young people 
under 18 committed 68 percent of the auto 
thefts, 61 percent of the larcenies, 58 percent 
of the burglaries, 27 percent of the robberies, 
23 percent of the rapes, 10 percent of the 
assault cases, and 7 percent of the homicides. 
These are figures of which we cannot be 
proud. .They should be studied and well 
analyzed by parents, educators, court au- 
thorities, the police, civic leaders, and others. 

Not only has the number of delinquents 
increased alarmingly in recent years, but 
there is some indication that the nature of 
delinquency has changed as these youthful 
criminals have made greater use of our tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge for their pur- 
poses. The magazine Newsweek, in its issue 
of August 19, 1957, had an article on “Why 
the Young Kill,” in which it said that to- 
day’s juvenile delinquents are different than 
those of a generation ago. 

“Today’s teen-age gangs,” it is stated in 
the article, “take killing in their stride, and 
they have gone far past the zip gun. To get 
their ‘piece’ (the gun that is their heavy ar- 
tillery) they join the National Guard and 
steal a 45 caliber automatic pistol; they 
haye even taken submachine guns. The 
Weapon can be anything.” 
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What a pity that such inventiveness and 
ingenuity could not be applied in a more 
productive way. 

Or take the case of Max Shinborn, known 
about a generation ago as the king of bur- 
glars. He came to New York from Germany 
at the age of 24, with a wide knowledge of 
mechanics. He obtained a job with the Lilly 
Safe Co., one of the largest in the country 
at the time. There he perfected his knowl- 
edge of the workings of combination locks 
and the composition of safes. He mastered 
every detail of the science, art, and practice 
of safemaking, so much so that no burglar- 
proof safe was burglarproof from Max Shin- 
born. In a book entitled “Celebrated 
Crimes,” the author (George Dilnot) says 
of Shinborfn that “he pursued burglary as 
a science, as a high art, with an assiduity 
that might be envied by kings of industry in 
any other walks of life.” 

Such examples of delinquent ingenuity are 
to be found very often’in the crime reports 
in our press. In many such instances the 
perpetrators of the crime proceed with skill, 
and through the use of some scientific knowl- 
edge which they picked up secondhand in 
order to perform the criminal act. 

Former Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, 
who was chairman of the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency when he 
was in the Senate, published a book in 1956 
entitled “Youth in Danger.” Let me quote 
to you a few sentences: . 

“Too many of us, I believe, have a tendency 
to regard a delinquent as a youth who is just 
bad to the bone, and it is a bit startling to 
be told that delinquents frequently possess 
in high degree those very qualities that, 
funneled in a different direction, create the 
leaders of our society. Yet this is literally 
true. There is sound statistical evidence to 
justify the statement that delinquents often 
are conspicuous for their abundant energy, 
assertiveness, physical prowess, and imagina- 
tion—all admirable components of the per- 
sonalities of many of our outstanding men. 

“Delinquents, indeed, may possess these 
estimable traits in greater degree than non- 
delinquents, and it is a part of their tragedy 
that qualities containing such potential good 
becomes the basis of their undoing. I know 
that the picture I am giving here reverses 
the widely prevalent conception of the delin- 
quent as a weakling, a mental incompetent, 
a generally inferior human being. In any 
given case, he may be. But we should rid 
ourselves of the misconception that delin- 
quents as a class are uniformly inferior. 
Many of them are superior to more law-abid- 
ing but more placid and less energetic non- 
delinquents.” 

I do not wish to go into a discussion at 
this time of means and methods to stem 
the continuously rising delinquency rate. 
This is a problem in itself. You are, I am 
sure, familiar with some of the suggestions 
that have been raised concerning the possi- 
bility of curbing delinquency tendencies 
among our youth. Some maintain that this 
process should begin on the family level in 
the home, others believe the schools should 
become the most important single factor 
in detecting delinquency. traits. Some ad- 
vocate improving our curricula, others think 
we ought to improve teacher training so 
that the teachers can detect emotional prob- 
lems and the symptoms of tension in chil- 
dren at an early age. 

I want to suggest another way, an indirect 
way; it is not a solution of the problem, 
but one which would have considerable in- 
fluence on our youth for the good. For the 
past few weeks I have given a good deal 
of thought to the idea of a United States 
Science Academy, which would be estab- 
lished and administered along the same lines 
as the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and the Air Force Academy at Denver. In 
fact, I am now in the midst of drafting a 
bill to set up such an academy and I shall 
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introduce it when the new session of Con- 
gress opens on January 7. 

I often have the strong conviction that 
our public authorities in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the States and municipalities, 
are failing in their responsibilities to the 
youth of America. Because of my interest 
in setting up a United States Science Acad- 
emy along the lines just described to you, 
I would be the last one to question the need 
for producing missiles and others of the 
latest weapons for the defense of our coun- 
try. But I tell you it is just as important 
to take care of the problems of our children 
and to provide for them the opportunities 
for a good education that will bring out the 
best that is in them, as it is to produce the 
latest weapons. Right now the émphasis is 
on science and scientific training. If we had 
provided the opportunities for scientific 
training, if we had had a United States Sci- 
ence Academy, many of these youthful of- 
fenders might have had the chance to use 
their talents and capacities for constructive 
purposes and could have avoided the path 
of crime. 

If there is any thought I want to leave 
with you today it is this: There is still much 
lethargy among the people, particularly 
among people in authority, toward the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. We must 
keep up the fight against this lethargy. And 
this is. where your organization can do a 
wonderful job. Do not become discouraged. 
Such things cannot be accomplished over- 
night, but it can be done and it must be 
done 

Another thought in this direction is to 
help provide as many opportunities of an 
educational nature, not merely recreational, 
for our youth. This can be done by en- 
couraging young people to continue their 
education in all fields, but especially in 
science. It can be done by urging Congress, 
the State legislatures, the municipal gov- 
ernments, to appropriate more funds for edu- 
cational purposes, for building more schools, 
for training more teachers. It can be done 
by urging the State and city boards of ecur 
cation, the colleges and schools, to reevalu- 
ate and improve curriculums and to make the 
climate in the schools more appealing to 
youngsters. 

I might also suggest that your organiza- 
tion could go on record in support of my 
proposal for the establishment of a United 
States Science Academy, and to obtain simi- 
lar endorsements from other groups. 

The thing to remember is this: We get out 
of life what we put into it; we find in life 
that which we are trained to look for. The 
child who gets no specific training for a 
constructive life, or is even denied such op- 
portunities, cannot be expected to develop 
into a responsible and law-abiding citizen. 
Let me illustrate it, in conclusion, with this 
little story: 

A man who owned a large tract of land 
once invited four young men to spend their 
summer holiday on his farm. Although the 
farm was large, it was rocky and quite bar- 
ren. The man promised the four young peo- 
ple that he would give them anything of 
value they might find on the place. After 
the summer was over, the man asked each of 
the four young men what they had found. 

The first grunted out roughly: “There’s 
nothing I want here. There’s nothing to 
see, nowhere to go, nothing to use.” 

The second, who was an artist, said that 
he admires the scenic beauty of the place 
and its winding valley, and that he depicted 
its scenes in several paintings which he made 
during his stay. 

The third, a botanist, said that he found 
great delight in collecting certain rare herbs 
and roots which he found on the farm, and 
that he will sell them to a manufacturing 
druggist when he returns to the city and 
expects a nice sum of money for it. 

The fourth, a geologist, made certain ex- 
plorations of the earth and the rocks on the 


sporting events. 
_Who could have lived through any one of 
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farm and he discovered a few nuggets of 
gold. 

Four men and four different approaches, 
each of them pursuing life in his own way. 
The tragedy concerns the first one, who saw 
nothing and found nothing. How tragic it 
is that so many of our youth grow up to see 
nothing and to find nothing in life. These 
are the ones who fill our courts and jails, 
they make the crime columns in our news- 
papers. They deny themselves the oppor- 
tunity for a decent life, because they are de- 
nied the opportunity to obtain a proper edu- 
cation and the development of their talents. 
It is high time that we correct this situation 
before it gets too much out of hand, 





Pay TV—It Would Break a Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
present an article from the Washington 
Sunday Star of January 12, 1958, by the 
Honorable CHaRLES E. Potrer, Senator 
from the State of Michigan, entitled 
“Pay TV—Would It Be a Boon or a Be- 
trayal?” as follows: 

(By Senator CHARLEs E. Porrer) 


In a recent public appearance, I was asked 
to clarify my position on subscription (or 
pay) television. I said this: 

“I’m opposed to any form of television that 
will cancel the promissory note of the Fed- 
eral Government, signed when it established 
by law and by regulation, that television 
would be free. This note was made out to 
the American people, who invested billions 
of dollars in receivers on the basis of it.” 

I have not changed my mind. 

It is important that everyone who owns a 
television set understands thoroughly the 
precise @ffect of pay television, if it should 
be authorized. It would mean that at cer- 
tain hours of the day on certain channels 
which now can be tuned in at will, the non- 
subscriber would get a scrambled, or unin- 
telligible, signal. If he wished to receive the 
program clearly, he,would have to pay—by a 
coin in a slot, by a charge on his telephone 
bill, or by some other means. 

This is like buying a refrigerator and being 
required to drop a coin in the slot before 
you can open the door and get something to 
eat. 

FREE FARE WAS ASSUMED 

The American people bought television sets 
on the assumption that they would receive a 
selective assortment of information and en- 
tertainment, produced through free compe- 
tition, free of charge. 4 

Proponents of various pay-TV systems 
make much of the contention that, once in 
business, they would be able to supply new 
types of programming presently unknown to 
our advertising-supported system. We have 
asked them to be specific. It is difficult, 
however, to obtain definitive replies. 

One hears instead general promises of 
“superior” motion pictures, sporting events, 
educational features, and the like, Let's 
look at them, one by one. 

We view motion pictures on television now 
and it is true that some of them are de-« 
plorable. In many instances, this is because 

were produced years ago. Unquestion- 
ably their quality is improving. 

We view all types of 


the holiday bowl games or World Series base. 
ball contests without attesting to the superb 
quality of television cov ? 

Certainly networks and individual stations 
go to prodigious lengths to produce varied 
educational and public service features, 
Coverage of national elections, the presi- 
dential inauguration, discussion p 
and a vast array of news and special events 
productions are examples. 

Furthermore, the Government has reserved 
frequencies for educational, noncommercial 
use. I support that action in the confident 
expectation that it can, after experimenta- 
tion, suggest ways of easing our critical edu- 
cational problem. 

There are, without doubt, many things 
about modern television one might wish to 
improve. One could step up the quality of 
some of the productions or do something 
about excesuive commercialism. 


But any system that utilizes for profit the 


allocated channels necessary to full, com- 
petitive, free service—even to a fractional 
extent—is, in my opinion, contrary to the 
public interest. If I thought for one mo- 
ment that the people of the United States 
were being denied a service that could be 
supplied by pay TV on broadcast frequen- 
cies, I would willingly withdraw my ob- 
jections. 

The fact is that the various pay-television 
schemes run absolutely counter to the basic 
theory of the legislation which established 
America’s broadcasting system. They pro- 
pose, in effect, to usurp some of the limited 
free time now available and supplant it by 
@ sort of domestic slot machine operation 
which would require the people to pay for 
something they are now receiving without 
charge. 

A TREMENDOUS INVESTMENT 

It is estimated that the total contribution 
of American citizens to our free system of 
television, through purchase and mainte- 
nance of sets, runs to $17 billion. Nearly 
$200 million has been invested by business 
and much more by individuals; through 
their talents and skills, in building a system 
which today stands alone as the 
system of free broadcasting in the world. 

Any disturbance of that pattern, which is 
based on our traditional free concept toward 
all public media, jeopardizes the entire 
structure. This holds true even if it were 
limited to use of existing channels part of 
the time on a charge-per-customer basis. 

On the one hand, therefore, we have & 
system of television which, like all thriving, 
dynamic entities, is open to certain cri- 
ticisms—in this case, advertising excesses of 
program formats. On the other hand, the 
system has been indorsed overwhelmingly 
by the American public at large. Forty 
million households enjoy free television in 
the United States and the number is 
ing constantly. 


Should there be a system of pay-TV, the. 


promoters— by charging, let us say, $1 per 
set for a feature that normally would reach 
13 million sets, could obtain more revenue 
than such a feature normally would cost @ 
produce on 4 network. ; 
In other words, pay-television could suf- 


vive on approximately 5 percent of that total 


audience which, in effect, means that 95 per- 
cent of the present audience would be out 
bid. é 

It is conceivable, therefore, that some 
our finest 





local advertisers who employ television 

ohs would ensue, can only 
imagined at this point. 

A VITAL PROCESS ‘3 

But there is another and more vital | 

sideration. The fact that we have 
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such a phenomenal growth of television in 
the United States is directly related to the 
willingness of business to invest funds in 


what at one time a to be an unsure 
future. That investment enabled networks 
and local stations to extend in depth and 
scope their coverage of news events. The 
American people are among the best-in- 
formed in the world because of our free 
communications media, and television is not 
the least among them. 

I, for one, don’t want anything to inter- 
fere with that process. Pay television very 
well might, for it would usurp free time to 
feed specialized programs, as yet undefined, 
to those who can afford to drop a coin in 
the slot. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
bas authorized tests of the pay-television 
system. There is grave doubt as to the 
commission’s authority, under law, even to 
authorize tests, since one must assume they 
would be conducted on existing facilities 
licensed to broadcast under the free system. 

Whether the FCC is acting with authority 
or not, however, I believe that the Con- 
gress—the elected lawmakers directly re- 
sponsive to the people’s wishes and inter- 
ests—should examine this entire question 
thoroughly. 





VFW Legislative Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
Iam including herewith a statement by 
Omar B. Ketchum, national legislative 
director of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
that recently appeared in the VFW Bul- 
letin. It is entitled “On the United 
States Legislative Scene.” 

Mr. Ketchum points out in a concise 
and clear statement a 5-point program 
of this great organization. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ketchum is respected 
by Members of Congress as being an au- 
thority on legislative matters affecting 
war veterans. 

The statement follows: 

4 (By Omar B. Ketchum) 

ve-point program: With a launching 
the second earth satellite by the a 
capturing headlines throughout the Nation, 
top VFW ‘committees gathered in 
Washington, November 4 and 5, to formulate 


Congress and administration next. year. 
Commander in Chief Richard L. Roudebush 
led the 30-man delegation during 2-day 


dene Commander Roudebush also gave 
ing briefing on his recent 


tour to the tive, headed 

Superior Court E. er Walton 

of South Bend, Ind.; security, led by State 

e Court Justice O, 

of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and American - 

, chairmaned by Edward Papantonio, of 
New York City. om 
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around during initial session. Following 
lengthy and~- spirited debate, committee 
jointly adopted resolution calling for Rick- 
over type program, which developed first 
atomic-powered submarine, to be applied to 
United States missile and rocket develop- 
ment to propel United States into world 
leadership in missile field. Incidentally, 
within 72 hours following VFW meeting 
and public statement, President Eisenhower 
called for similar program ‘endorsed by 
VFW and named James Killian as the 
Rickover of missile development. Group 
also unanimously adopted resolution calling 
on Government to establish incentive 
science educational program of generous 
scholarships to be offered to top 10 percent 
of United States high school graduates who 
are pointing toward science courses. Com- 
mittees felt through program such as this 
United States could create and maintain ade- 
quate pool of trained scientists and engi- 
neers in this atomic-hydrogen-cobalt age. 

Five-point program on national security 
also calls for maintenance of mightiest and 
most ‘modern air, ground, and naval forces 
in the world; continuing demand for uni- 
versal military training as well as encourag- 
ing American youth to aspire for appoint- 
ments to the United States Service Acad- 
emies; and vigorous support of the National 
Guard and Reserve training program. On 
American sovereignty side of the slate, dele- 
gation outlined actions toward stronger for- 
eign policy and more positive Americanism. 
It also reiterated Commander Roudebush’s 
demand for withdrawal of United States 
diplomatic recognition of Soviet Russia and 
cutting off free world trade with Red China 
and Soviet bloc of captive states and asked 
for support of anti-Communist underground 
behind Iron Curtain program would continue 
traditional VFW opposition to United States 
participation in any form of. World Feder- 
ation, including Atlantic Union, as well as 
denying admission to United Nations of Red 
China and seeks to expel Communist coun- 
tries which are already members of United 
Nations. 

The hard-hitting five-point program also 
called for better hospitalization and medical 
care for veterans and demanded construc- 
tion of additional VA hospitals. This part 
of program also recommended salary in- 
creasss for VA medical personnel comparable 
to medical personnel serving in Armed Forces 
or Public Health Service. Another impor- 
tant point covered in the ambitious program 
was call for a sound veterans welfare pro- 
gram, including demand that veterans with 
service-connected disabilities have compen- 


' gation increased by~25 percent for combat 


and by 10 percent for disabilities which were 
incurred during overseas service in time of 
war. It also asked that “expeditionary and 
campaign” services be classified as wartime 
services * * * This five-point program fur- 
ther recommended establishment of Senate 
Veterans Affairs Committee comparable to 
House Veterans Affairs Committee, and crea- 
tion of Secretary of Veterans Affairs in Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. As plans now stand, this 
five-point top-priority program will be pre- 
sented to second session of 85th Congress 
through House Veterans Affairs Committee 
in early February by commander in chief. 
FIVE-POINT PROGRAM OF TOP-PRIORITY 
OBJECTIVES ] 
For greater national security 

1. Prompt development of a missile pro- 
gram worthy of the unquestioned superi- 
ority of American know-how and resources. 

2. Continued United States experimenta- 
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4. Encouragement to top 10 percent of 
United States high-school graduates, 
through an incentive program of generous 
scholarships, to enroll in science training 
courses. 

5. Continuing demand for a workable sys- 
tem of uriversal military training; encour- 
aging American youth to aspire for training 
in the service academies of the United 
States; and active support of the National 
Guard and Reserve programs. 

6. Endorsing the Cordiner Report and its 
implementing legislation (S. 2014 and H. R. 
7574) to change and improve the pay for the 
armed services. 


For a stronger foreign policy and a resolute 
Americanism 


1. Withdrawal of diplomatic recognition 
of Soviet Russia; cutting off free world trade 
with Red China and the Soviet bloc of cap- 
tive states, and active support for the anti- 
Communist underground movement behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

2. Continued opposition to United States 
participation in any form of World Federa- 
tion or Government, including Atlantic Un- 
ion; favoring exclusion of Red China and 
other Communist countries from the United 
Nations, and the expulsion of such Commu- 
nist countfies as are now members of the 
United Nations. 

3. Reaffirming complete opposition to 
communism in all its forms, foreign or do- 
mestic; and renewing request that May 1 of 
each year be officially designated as Loyalty 
Day, with nationwide observance of such a 
day. 

4. Urging Congress to strengthen the 
Smith Act; eliminate subversive employees 
from any agency of the Federal Government; 
and to empower the States to legislate 
against subversive activities within their 
borders. 

5. Vigorous condemnation of the tyranny 
and brutality imposed upon the Hungarian 
people; renegotiation of the’Status of Forces 
Treaties to prohibit trials of American serv- 
icemen by foreign courts; and prompt return 
of all Americans who are held as prisoners 
of war by foreign nations. 

For better hospitalization and medical care 


1. Construct additional hospital beds and 
launch program of selected hospital renova- 
tion in the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
system, based upon VFW survey and -Na- 
tional Encampment resolutions. 

2. Recommending salary increases for VA 
medical personnel comparable to the pay, 
allowances and fringe benefits available to 
the medical personnel of the armed services 
and the Public Health Service. 

3. Increase average VA G. M. and S. bed oc- 
cupancy rate to not less than 95 percent, and 
provide outpatient treatment for disabled 
and aged part III pensioners, as well as vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities who 
are in need of treatment for non-service- 
connected disabilities. 

4. Establish selective system of admis- 
sions to VA hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities based on length and type 
of military service with preferences for com- 
bat and overseas service in wartime. 

5. Maintain specific VA records of all 
informal applications for hospital treatment 
which have been denied by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and a waiting list that accu- 
rately reflects the mumber of both service- 
connected and non-service-connected vet- 
erans who have been delayed or denied 
admission for 5 days or more. , 


For a sound veterans’ welfare program 


1. Continuing demands for top considera- 
tion for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, and that rates of compensation be 
increased by 25 percent for disabilities in- 
curred in combat, and by 10 percent for 
disabilities incurred overseas in time of war, 
and that “expeditionary and campaign”’ serv- 
ice be classified as “wartime” service where 
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compensation and other veteran benefits are 
involved. 

2. Adoption of a separate and liberalized 
pension program for the disabled and aging 
World War I veterans, with an increase in the 
pension rates applying to all pensioners on 
the part III pension rolls. , 

3. Amend existing law to provide that 
widows of World War II and Korean veterans 
shall be eligible for pensions under the same 
requirements that apply to widows of World 
War I veterans, and increasing the income 
limitations which affect payment of pensions 
to otherwise qualified veterans and widows. 

4. Redefine unemployability to provide 
that half-time or less than half-time self- 
employment with less than half the usual 
remuneration, or other employment at less 
than the Federal minimum hourly rate of $1, 
should not be considered as substantial gain- 
ful employment to deny payment of pensions 
under the part III pension program, if said 
limited employment is due to disabilities 
and/or age. 

5. Amend existing legislation to provide 
that social security old-age and survivor 
benefit payments shall not be computed as 
income to deny pension payments to veterans 
and/or dependents and that social security 
disability payments shall not be reduced by 
reason of Veterans’ Administration death 


compensation and pension payments. 

6. Increasing reimbursement for burial ex- 
penses to $300, arfd that funds received by a 
widow, including commercial life insurance, 
which are expended to pay the debts of the 
deceased, as well as the cost of burial, shall 


not be considered as income to deny payment 
ol pension. 


7. Continuing vigorous support and protec- 
tion of veterans’ preference in Federal em- 
ployment, and requesting creation by the 
Congress of civil service appeals procedure 


independent of the Civil Service Commission. 
8. Continuing opposition to the. Bradley 

Pension Commission report and those recom- 

mendations which would curtail or adversely 

affect the welfare of veterans and/or tbeir 

dependents. 

For improved Government relations affecting 

veterans 


1. Establish in the United States Senate a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
comparable to the standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

2. Provision for a Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs in the President's Cabinet to insure 
proper recognition of the problems and pro- 
grams for the Nation’s war veterans and their 
widows and orphans. 

3. Support the programs for veterans ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, Bureau of Employment Security, 
State employment agencies, and the United 
States Civil Service Commission, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the problems of older 
veterans. 

4. Oppose freezing, or withholding, by the 
Bureau of the Budget, of funds for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which have been ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
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join many of my colleagues in marking 
the 40th anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. The Ukrainian people are 
still unbowed after years of Russian ex- 
ploitation, tyranny, and murder. They 
still yearn to celebrate independence of 
Russian Communist control. 

Millions of Ukrainians have been de- 
ported to slave labor camps by the 
Soviets in an effort to quell the spirit of 
independence and nationalism. Méillions 
more have been starved to death or 
murdered; yet the Ukrainian hope for 
freedom still exists, and courageous men 
and women stand up to the Russians. 

It is a sad thing indeed that 
Ukrainians must celebrate their inde- 
pendence day while under the military 
domination of the Kremlin. It is my 
wish, and I am sure the wish of Ameri- 
cans in every part of the Nation, that the 
people of the Ukraine will one day be 
able to have real independence to cele- 
brate. Student unrest, sabotage, and 
outright defiance of Russian rule have 
been reported from the Ukraine during 
the past year. Wein America are happy 
to know that the spirit of freedom is still 
cherished by the Ukrainian people de- 
spite their years of suffering and depri- 
vation due to Soviet control. 

We send our greetings to the Ukrainian 
people on this important day and our 
prayers that this people will soon be 
able to know freedom and independence 
again, 





Report on Study Mission to Mediter- 
ranean and Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following report on my 
recent trip to the Mediterranean and 
Near East countries: 

This is a report on a 30-day study mission 
to certain Mediterranean and Near East coun- 
tries which I undertook on September 19 to 
observe economic conditions and the effec- 
tiveness of the United States information and 
ecorfomic aid programs. I visited France, 
Greece, Turkey, and Israel. In Great Britain 
and Italy, I conferred with USIS officials and 
our embassy personnel. In each of the other 
countries I also conferred with government 
officials and our embassies on economic con- 
ditions and the reaction to United States 
policy. In & few instances I met with pri- 
vate citizens and newspapermen on some as- 
pects of these subjects. All of them were 
cooperative and generous with time and in- 
formation in helping me to a fuller under- 
standing of the issues and problems they 
face. 

FRANCE 


In Prance strong feeling continues to exist 


over our actions in the Suez crisis, our han- 
dling of Near East developments, and our at- 
titude on the Algerian question. Conse- 
quently, our information services there have 
been under severe strain. The USIS, how- 


recting popular and in 
disseminating accurate information about 
our country and its policies, 
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, Both Algeria and Cyprus present difficult 
questions that only time and human 
tience can solve. Insofar as Cyprus is con. 
cerned, the situation is anomalous because 
both Greece and Turkey are parts of NATO, 
In my opinion, their attitude toward the 
West is completely dependable. There are 
Turks living in Greece and Greeks living in 
Turkey on a friendly basis. And if the 
Cyprus question had not been brought to the 
fore in the fashion it was, there would haye 
been no difficulty for the Greeks living in 
Turkey. Fundamentally and instinctively 
we favor independence for all countries, for 
the Algerians, Turks, and Greeks. Were we 
to urge independence for Algeria, we could 
be accused of making the French who live 
in Algeria a subject people. And were we to 
favor independence for Cyprus, we would 
make the Turks living in Cyprus a depend- 
ent people. If we oppose colonialism for one 
people, we should not jeopardize the status 
of another, 
GREECE 


Greecé maintains a defense posture against 
the Communist threat which, in proportion 
to population and income in the opinion of 
some, is greater than any country in Europe, 
It is a poor country and its economy is in- 
creasingly burdened by these defense needs, 
It cannot support its population and there. 
fore encourages its citizens to emigrate. | 

Greece also has a traditional interest in 
the Near East and beli¢ves that she has a 
special affinity with Egypt. Her leaders con- 
tend that Greece is a bridge between East 
and West, and could be useful in improving 
relations and settling the issues that agitate 
the Near East. Greece’s policy is naturally 
influenced by the fact that about 80,000 
Greeks have settled in Egypt, and during the 
Suez crisis, under the impact of Colonel 
Nasser’s Egyptianization process, their posi- 
tion became very difficult. The extension of 
Soviet influence in Egypt and Syria has also 
aggravated tension and fears, including grave 
concern over its effects on the sensitive 
Cyprus question. Greece is as unhappy over 
a Soviet-dominated neighbor as we would be, 


TURKEY 


My visit to Turkey, though brief, was con- 
siderably enhanced by the information and 
materials provided me by United States Con- 
sul General Robert G. Miner in Istanbul. 
Turkey is a dynamic and robust courtry. It 
is making excellent use of American tech- 
nical assistance in its recovery program but 
is running into difficulties because of a short- 
age of foreign exchange. This is a chronic 
condition, but it is especially acute now be- 
cause of the numerous projects that have 
been started. Turkish economic ambitions 
appear to have outstripped the country’s re- 
sources and thus have provided the Soviet 
Union with an opportunity to offer credits 
and direct help in expanding Turkey’s in- 
dustrial plant. 

As the link between NATO and the Bagh- 
dad Pact and a member of both, Turkey plays 
@ strategic role in our plans for Middle East 
deferfse. A major effort is now being made 
there to crisscross the country with modern 
roads and highways. It is alternately wooed 
and threatened by the Soviet Union, and 
could fall victim to Russian economic allure-— 
ments if we failed to meet the threat with@ 
creative economic program of our own. Its 
importance to free world defense will grow 
with the development of new oil resources 
in the country. : ce 

ISRAEL a 

I was impressed by the tremendous 
expended by the Israelis in the agric 
industrial and cultural development of their’ 
country. New planned cities are being built 
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Hungary and Eastern Europe with lesser 
numbers from Egypt and North Africa. De- 
spite the increase in immigration, I was told 
that there is work for all can that there is 
practically no unemploym 

Arab fears that Israel may be overrun by 
immigrants and be compelled to seek new 
territory are groundless. Outside of the 
Soviet Union, the only substantial body of 
Jews reside in the United States, and they 
are not emigrating. Soviet Jews are barred 
from leaving by the Kremlin's policy, and 
there is no present likelihood that this pro- 
hibition will be lifted. 

Although Israel is a small country, I saw 
much open territory and no evidence of over- 
population. In my" judgment, Israel has land 
on which to settle many more people than 
it has now. It does not need more territory 
to accommodate the natural increase in its 
population and those who may be in a posi- 
tion to immigrate. I traveled all the way 
from Elath, a new port city on the Gulf of 
Aqaba at the southernmost tip of Israel, 
where I inspected the terminus of the oil 
pipeline stretching north across the Negev 
to the Mediterranean, to the borders of Syria 
in the north near the Sea of Galilee. Every- 
where it was possible to see the evidence of 
American technical assistance. The country 
offers a remarkable demonstration of the 
way in which natural difficulties of terrain 
and climate can be overcome with the aid of 
modern scientific techniques and engineering 
skill. 

The people of Israel are industrious and 
able to make full use of American technical 
assistance. They are working to raise their 
living standards and per capita income, 
which at present is about $500, to a level 
comparable with any Western country, and 
their industrial and agricultural production 
has been rising steadily. 

The area of reclaimed and cultivated land 
has been increased in the Huleh region of 
the Galilee and in the upper Negev by drain- 
age and by irrigation. The full development 
however, is dependent 
upon the supply of sufficient water, and for 
this American aid is essential. The copper 
mines in the Negev are being developed with 
American equipment and technical. assist- 
ance. Private American investment is evi- 
dent in some industrial establishments in 
Haifa and Tel Aviv. Israel, however, is still 
operating under an unfavorable balance of 
trade, and will continue to need economic 
help for some time to come. Although pro- 
duction and exports are up, the sharp rise 
in immigration has put a great strain on 
Israel's economy. The trade deficit is ex- 
pected to be between $300 million ang $350 
million this year. Inflationary pressures are 
increasing and the cost of living is rising 
despite government measures to keep food 
and clothing within reach of the average 
worker. ; 

My talks with Israel Government officials, 
Including President Ben Zvi, convinced me 
of their great Wesire for peace with their 
Neighbors. They feel that they can con- 
tribute greatly to the development of the 
Near East and to the raising of living stand- 
tds and health standards. At the time of 
hy visit, the borders with Jordan and Syria 
and Egypt were quiet but there was great 
foncern in Israel over the new Soviet. dom- 
inated government in Syria, the shipment of 
Communist arms and the development of 
Soviet air and naval bases in Syria, and what 
they meant to Israel's security. Strengthen- 
ing of the Eisenhower doctrine to assure 
Israel against attack by its neighbors would 
help to deter the danger of such an attack 
and to reduce the tension. ; es 
_ Israel's ability to contribute to the tech- 
: development of other countries is dem« 
onstrated in a dramatic way in new African 
presen countries, where Israel missions 


been able to establish working rela-_ 
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tions ahead of the advance experts of the 
Communist countries. I was told in Jeru- 
salem that Israel missions are especially wel- 
come in these new countries because they 
feel an affinity with a small country whose 
experience is-recent like their own. More- 
over, unlike the Communist bloc countries, 
it presents no menace of ideological penetra- 
tion. Israel has military, agricultural and 
health missions in Burma, in Ghana, in Cey- 
lon, and in Ethiopia, and also has sent tech- 
nical experts to Nigeria. Educational facili- 
ties in Israel are also being made available 
to Africans and Asians for training in the 
science of government and in sociology as 
well as the physical sciences. Israel, thus is 
serving as an advance force for democracy 
in the new underdeveloped nations of Africa. 
The development of these countries will take 
long, and Israel’s capacity to aid is limited. 
But it is of inestimable value to the free 
world, and we should help wherever possible 
to enable Israel to carry on and expand this 
program. 





The Late Lawrence H. Smith 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all saddened and shocked to learn 
of the sudden passing of LAWRENCE H. 
Smitu who served so well and conscien- 
tiously for a numbr of years for the great 
State of Wisconsin. I had the privilege 
and pleasure of talking to Congressman 
SmitH almost daily since his office was 
located near my office in the Old House 
Office Building. Congressman SMITH 
always seemed to be in good spirits, and 
I thought he had completely recovered 
from the heart attack he suffered some 
time ago. 

I am certain that there is not a Mem- 
ber of the United States Congress who 
worked longer hours than Congressman 
SmitH. He was one of the finest men 
that I have had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of knowing since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this great body. He was an Amer- 
ican first and never made any com- 
promise with a principle. He voted his 
convictions at all times and could give 
you a good reason as to why and how 
he cast his vote without being disagree- 
able. I do not believe that he had an 
enemy on the floor of the House, and I 
cannot imagine his having one in his 
great State which he so ably represented. 

I certainly feel much richer for hav- 
ing the privilege of knowing Mr. Smits, 
and he has left a great example for all 
of us to follow. I know that he was a 
great believer in the Constitution of the 
United States, and he believed in this 
great document as it was written and 
not as it has been interpreted by cer- 
tain people. The State of Wisconsin and 
the Nation as a whole have lost one of 
their most valuable citizens in the pass- 
ing of LAWRENCE SMITH. 


#-. I extend my sincere sympathy to his 


lovely wife and family. We shall all 
greatly miss Mr. Smirn not only as a 
Congressman but as a friend. 
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Depletion Tax Allowance for Professional 
Athletes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced on May 16, 1957, legislation 
providing for a depletion tax allowance 
for professional athletes. This bill is 
know as H. R. 7609, and the following 
is a statement which I presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means in sup- 
port of my legislation: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 

IN Support or H. R. 7609 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity, at this time, to make a statement 
on behalf of H. R. 7609 which I introduced 
in the first session of the present Congress. 

My bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide, in the case of pro- 
fessional athletes, an income tax deduction 
for the depletion of physical resources. It 
would give a professional athlete an annual 
deduction of 15 percent of the gross income 
he derives from active participation in his 
respective sport. ‘The bill covers all partici- 
pants in sports, such as baseball, football, or 
tennis players, golfers, bowlers, jockeys, 
fighters, and other athletes who earn money 
by means of their skill and ability. 

I believe this bill is justified on the ac- 
knowledged fact that a professional athlete 
uses up his physical resources, which are 
necessary to his livelihood, in a relatively 
short span of years. His short playing ca- 
reer, moreover, is often further reduced be- 
cause of injury or by service in the Armed 
Forces. Take the case of Jerry Coleman of 
the New York Yankees who interrupted his 
career for extended service during World 
War II, and again was recalled to active duty 
in the Korean conflict. The loss of these 
years in the service of his country is a costly 
sacrifice for any young man, but for Mr. 
Coleman, it is inordinately costly for he may 
have contributed half his major league play- 
ing career. 

H. R. 7609 recognizes, and to me it is im- 
portant recognition, the physical deteriora- 
tion to which athletes necessarily subject 
themselves, while pursuing a career of pro- 
viding public entertainment for public recre- 
ation and enjoyment. My bill will entitle 
them to the same kind of tax allowance we 
now provide for the depletion of certain 
natural resources, such as oil, gas wells, and 
minerals. Simple equity, I believe, requires 
equal treatment for the depletion of human 
resources. 

Continued participation in such sports as 
baseball—our national sport—football, box- 
ing, and tennis tend to deplete the body of 
much of its natural and acquired ability to 
sustain and rejuvenate itself. 

Prolonged participation in sports in which 
running is a major feature may have the 
effect of seriously interfering with the nor- 
mal functioning of vital organs in the most 
healthy body. 

Inherent in most of the competitive 
sports is the constant danger of accidents, 
either fatal or seriously disabling which can 
quickly terminate a lucrative career. 

Perfect timing, coordination, and alertness 
are the factors that determine the length 
of time that athletes may continue in their 
career. Baseball authorities have publicly 
stated many times that the average length 
of time that a national league baseball player 
is active professionally is less than 5 years. 
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Other statistics indicate that the average 
span for all athletes’ life in sports is ap- 
proximately 7 years. 

A writer made a detailed and exhaustive 
study into the chronological ages at which 
extraordinary proficiency has been exhibited 
most frequently by professional baseball 
players, tennis players, pugilists, ice hockey 
players, football players, automobile racers, 
bowlers, billiardists, and professional golfers. 
The report disclosed that, apart from bil- 
liardists, the maximum proficiency was 
reached before the age of 30. Baseball play- 
ers, apart from pitchers, reached their peak 
at the age of 29. Boxers, tennis players, 
hockey players at the age of 27; and football 
players at the age of 25. Automobile racers 
reached their maximum efficiency at the age 
of 30. Golfers reached their maximum pro- 
ficiency at the age of 32. It can, therefore, 
be seen that professional athletes have their 
greatest earning capacity before their age 
of 30 and their greatest earnings take place 
before they are 30 years of age. Thereafter, 
their ability, because of lack of coordination, 
alertness, and perfect timing, deteriorates, 
and their earning capacity falls off. 

A great jockey, like Tony DeSpirito, ter- 
minated his brilliant career because of a 


spill in an accident. Herb Score, an out- 
standing ballplayer, almost lost the sight 
of one eye as the result of a baseball acci- 


dent and perhaps his baseball career has 
been terminated. The great Dizzy Dean, at 
the height of his power and earning capacity, 
was hurt and his earning capacity was re- 
duced substantially. Many of these athletes 
have had abrupt endings to their athletic 
careers and they find themselves with no ac- 
cumulation of earnings or with no ability 
to go into another business or occupation. 

After the career of an athlete has been 
terminated, it is often difficult for him to 
find employment. Generally, he has not 
prepared himself to enter another career or 
profession. Some are so physically broken 
that they are unable to engage in really 
profitable employment. And, while many of 
our athletes make millions of dollars during 
their glorious careers, they are frequently, 
at the end of their careers, broke and in debt 
to the United States Government for taxes. 
The great fighter, Joe Louis, is just one ex- 
ample. 

H. R. 7609 is designed to relieve such con- 
ditions as I have outlined above. We must 
bear in mind that an athlete does not leave 
his profession because he no longer desires 
to participate in whatever sport he may 
have been pursuing. He leaves it, in most 
instances, because he has been so depleted 
that he no longer has the physical attributes 
required by his sport. 

The income-producing potential of most 
persons, other than athletes, imcreases as 
they reach their forties, whereas the poten- 
tial of athletes reaches its height at the age 
of 30 and decreases as they grow older. 

The token tax allowance of 15 percent of 
their gross earnings would enabie them to 
set aside a nest-egg and perhaps, in some 
small way compensate them for the all-too- 
short period of time they may spend in their 
sports career. It would also make an ap- 
propriate leveling adjustment for the high 
bracket taxes paid during a few high income 
years which are followed by years of greatly 
reduced earnings. 

Before introducing this bill, I gave long 
and concentrated thought to the position of 
sports in American culture. I thought of 
the many efforts that we have made and are 
presently making to find ways of living at 
home and abroad with some degree of amity. 
It has been said that “sports are One index 
to the national genius and character of the 
American people.” I do not believe that any 
of us will deny the truth of this statement. 
By enacting my bill into law, the Congress 
will not only overcome an inequity in exist- 
ing tax laws but it will also recognize that 
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one of the common denominators we seek 
is to be found in the existence of sports and 
competitive games which are- an integral 
part of every culture known to history. 





Labor, Productivity, and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend-my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Mr. Solo- 
mon Barkin, director of research, Textile 
Workers Union of America, 99 University 
Place, New York, N. Y., which appeared 
in the Challenge magazine recently. 

The article follows: 

LABOR, PRODUCTIVITY, AND PRICES 
(By Solomon Barkin) 

The sudden jump in consumner and 
wholesale prices, following as it did a 4-year 
period of overall price stability, has become 
a matter of general concern. 

While attention has been focused on ways 
and means to control the price rise, some 
people have wondered out loud whether the 
cure might not be worse than the relatively 
mild inflationary fever we have experienced 
to date. Of course, we want price stability. 
In the postwar period, however, we have tied 
this goal to other economic:and social ob- 
jectives which we would be loath to sacrifice. 
The Employment Act of 1946, for example, 
explicitly noted the Federal Government’s 
responsibility to assure our growing economy 
with maximum employment of labor and 
resources. 

It is in the light of this commitment to 
maximum employment that many people 
question the wisdom of the higher financial 
charges invoked by the Federal Reserve 
Board. These critics question the effective- 
ness of the Fed’s policy as a curb on infla- 
tion, and worry about its repressive effects 
on certain segments of the economy. If 
these measures were to start a recession, 
would this not be too high a price to pay for 
price stability? Can price stability not be 
obtained by other, more effective, means? 

In this connection, many people have late- 
ly been asking themselves whether wages or 
corporate pricing policies, or both, are re- 
sponsible for current price rises. While these 
are not the only phases of the inflation prob- 
lem which must be considered—farm prices, 
service costs and taxes on commodities are 
also reflected in consumer and wholesale 
prices—they are nonetheless critical. In 
this article we shall, therefore, focus our 
attention upon the impact of wages and 
management pricing policies on the general 
price level. 

Is it true, as many business spokesmen and 
economists believe, that the behavior of 
wages has created an inescapable pressure for 
price increases? In the postwar years, the 
wages and fringe benefits of workers have 
improved annually. This is particularly true 
of workers in the unionized mass production 
industries who have been the pacesetters and 
who have enjoyed continuously rising bene- 
fits during the last 10 years. 

NO HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 

There is no historical precedent for such 
a continuous progress in labor income. Prior 
to 1929, wage increases generally occurred 
during boom “and were almost in- 
variably followed by reductions during pe- 


riods of recession. Today, this pattern has _ 





changed. Nowadays, wage reductions are 
rare and few employers even consider such 


techniques to meet general economic or loca} ' 


entrepreneurial problems. 

Today, annual wage increases. are for. 
mally provided for in the contracts with the 
leading corporations of the mass-production 
industries. Even more important is the ac. 
ceptance by both the union and the em- 
ployer of new principles to govern their rela. 
tionships. Unions, for example, have ac« 
cepted management’s right to promote pro- 
ductivity in exchange for these annual 
wage increases. Thus, the contract between 
General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers explicitly states that “the annual 
improvement factor provided herein recog. 
nizes that a continuing improvement in the 
standard of living of employees depends 
upon .technological progress, better tools, 
methods, processes and equipment, and a 
cooperative attitude on the part of all parties 
in such progress.” 

Management's responsibilities, although 
they have been less formally developed, are 
equally plain. Clearly, if wage increases re- 
flect the rise in productivity, there should be 
no rise in labor costs. If, therefore. manage- 
ment operates efficiently, it should be pos- 
sible to absorb wage increases without rais- 
ing prices. It is precisely in the unionized 
mass-production industries, whose rate of 
productivity increases exceeds that of the 
economy as a whole, that we should expect 
the pacesetting. 

Indeed, the principle of higher wages and 
stable prices has been recognized by man- 
agement spokesmen. Thus, H. W. Anderson; 
vice president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions for GM, has publicly stated that the 
wage increase provided by the annual im- 
provement factor was, in fact, “repaid in the 
form of increased production so that, in 
effect, you have sometimes a decrease in ac- 
tual cost for a particular unit.” Charles E. 
Wilson, former president of GM and until 


recently Secretary of Defense, put the matter . 


even more clearly when he declared that “it 

is not primarily wages that push up prices, 

It is primarily prices that pull up wages.” 
LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Has management lived up to these new 
obligations? Have productivity increases in 
the pace-setting industries exceeded the na- 
tional trend? Has management been able 
to finance an annual wage rise without hav- 
ing to pass such increases on to the con- 
sumer? 

A look at the record for. the last few years 
will show that between 1947 and 1956, out- 
put per man-hour in the nonfarm private 
sector of the economy has increased by 278 
percent, or at an annual rate of 2.8 percent. 
Progress was even more striking in the man- 
ufacturing industries where productivity in- 
creased by 40 percent during the same period. 
Particularly striking gains have been chalked 
up in the durable-goods sector of the 
economy. 

In view of these impressive increases in 
productivity, how can we explain the current 
inflationary tendencies? Have wage in- 
creases been the cause of price rises? A Tré~ 
cent study by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which covers the. period 
from 1947 to 1956, suggests an answer 
this question when it concludes that the 
index for unit labor costs was lower than the 
price index for every year prior to 1956, al- 
though the difference was very slight 
probably insignificant in 1953 and 1954. In 
its June 1, 1957, issue, Business Week maga- 
zine interprets this as follows: “Unit labor 
costs seem to have followed prices 


* through most of the postwar years and pam 


ticularly in those years when the inflation 
ary peak was most intense.” 


“The crucial question here is whether in- — 


creases in productivity have been 


to offset the rise in hourly earnings. Be- 


tween 1947 and 1956, hourly money 
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in the manufacturing industries rose by. some 
60 percent, but real hourly earnings rose only 
32 percent. This compares to a rise of 40 


percent in output per man-hour during the . 


same period. Thus, while unit labor costs in 
terms of current earnings rose by 14 percent, 
workers’ real income did not keep abreast of 
productivity advances. 

MANUFACTURERS RENEGE 


The record will show that the prices for 
manufactured goods have increased far be- 
yond the 14 percent rise in unit labor costs. 
According to the 1954 census of manufac- 
turers, wages and salaries constituted 57 per- 
cent of value added by manufacture and 
about 25 percent of the cost of manufactur- 
ing. Thus, one might have expected that 
the 14 percent increase in unit labor costs 
would be reflected in a much lower rise in 
wholesale prices. The wholesale prices of 
unmanufactured goods rose by 22 percent. 
Clearly, the prices of manufactured goods 
have risen beyond the increase in labor costs. 
Manufacturers, in other words, have not held 
to their part of the bargain. 

This is particularly true of the durable 
goods industries where the widening of profit 
margins is clearly refiected in the relevant 
statistics. Thus, from 1947 to 1956, hourly 
money earnings rose by 63 percent, but real 
hourly earnings increased by only 34 percent; 
while output per man-hour rose by 42 per- 
cent. Real hourly earnings, in other words, 
fell some 23 percent below the rise in pro- 
ductivity. At the same time, wholesale 
prices for consumer durable and producer 
finished goods increased by 39 percent—more 
than twice as much as the 14 percent in- 
crease in unit labor costs. 


Of course, the story is considerably differ- 
ent in many of the nondurable goods indus- 
tries where competition is keener and the 
manufacturers cannot administer their 
prices at will. Thus, in the nondurable sec- 
tor of the economy in the period from 1947 
to 1956, money hourly earnings rose by 55 
percent, real hourly earnings by 27 percent, 
and output per man-hour by 36 percent. 
Despite an increase of 9 percent in whole- 
sale prices, unit labor costs in the nondur- 
able sector of the economy rose by only 12 
percent during this period. Even 80, em- 
ployers in this sector of the economy were 
much more conservative in their pricing 
policies. 


STRIKINGLY GREATER INCREASES 


Indeed, the ability of certain large-scale, 
semimonopolistic industries to administer 
their prices has produced strikingly greater 
inereases in the prices of their end products 
than in those of other industries. Those 
commodity groups reporting the largest price 
increases—metal and metal products which 
Tose 63 percent; rubber and rubber products, 
up 47 percent; and machinery products, up 
49 percent—all represent highly concen- 
trated industries in which companies can 
administer prices. 


PYRAMIDING COSTS 


Such inflationary price policies are some- 
times defended on the ground that com- 
panies need high earnings in order to finance 
their own expansion. I do not think this 
argument will hold water. Under conditions 
of real competition, business would be un- 
able to charge prices which today enable 
them to reinvest such a large portion of their 
earnings in plant expansion: Besides, I am 
not at all sure that the current reliance 
Upon internal financing is economically 
sound. The money market should be free to 
invest in those industries and companies 
Which it believes to be most productive. The 
Present procedure encourages corporations 
to charge the consumer higher prices in 
order to enrich themselves and pyramid 

' costs onto the economy. 

conclude, I believe that the statistics 
Clearly prove that (1) prices, particularly 
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those of the manufacturing industries, have 
risen well beyond the rise in the unit cost of 
labor, and (2) real wages in the primary, 
unionized industries have increased less than 
the rise in productivity. Even in industries 
where productivity has not advanced as rap- 
idly as would be desirable, the constant pres- 
sure of rising overall wages is prodding em- 
ployers into a new awareness of the need for 
modernizing antiquated equipment and out- 
dated managerial procedures and policies. 

Unions do not operate our industrial sys- 
tem. Although they can affect, they cannot 
really determine the employers’ behavior in 
the broad management area. Their primary 
responsibility is to assure their members of 
the benefits of rising productivity and rising 
profits and to protect their income against 
cost-of-living increases, But to the extent 
that managements act without restraint and 
inaugurate price policies which lead to ex- 
orbitant prices and profits, it is clearly the 
duty of unions to claim a share for the 
workers. : 


Any program for assuring stable prices 
must, above all, seek to bring the price poli- 
cies of our semimonopolistic corporations 
into line with the basic objectives of Ameri- 
can unions. Managements must show their 
good faith by observing the commitments 
made in the long-term collective-bargaining 
contracts signed in the major American in- 
dustries. And if American industry does not 
voluntarily follow this course, the Congress 
of the United States has a responsibility to 
examine the propriety of industrial price and 
production policies in the light of the na- 
tional interest. 





The Late Honorable Lawrence H. Smith, 
of Wisconsin 


SPEECH 


E.ON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day the flag above the United States Cap- 
itol fiew at half staff. A most distin- 
guished Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, LAWRENCE HENRY SMITH, had 
died. 

LAWRENCE SMITH was a statesman who 


had dedicated himself to his country. ° 


He was a gentleman of strong convictions 
and great integrity and, having possessed 
these qualities, he became an outstand- 
ing leader of the House. 

He was a kindly man, devoted to his 
fellow man. He was a loving husband 
and father who was adored by his family. 

This country, in whose service Law- 
RENCE SMITH actually died, will sorely 
miss the contribution he could have con- 
tinued to make in his country’s behalf 
had God seen fit to spare him longer. 

One of the first people I met when I 
came to Congress was “LAURIE” SMITH. 
He advised me with respect to many, 
many matters. 

He and his charming wife, Eleanor, 
several times visited at our home in Troy. 

I deeply regret the passing of this 
whom I admired so much and I 
grieve for his wife and family 
loss is irreparable. 


i 
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United States Woolen Tariff Quota—The 
Case for Ireland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my. remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

UNITED STATES WOOLEN TARIFF QuOTA—THE 
CASE FOR IRELAND 


Pleas on behalf of the Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers Association of Ireland and 
the Irish Handweavers Association were made 
at the hearings on the woolen and worsted 
tariff quota before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information in Washington, D. C., 
on December 11 and 12, 1957. 

These hearings established that it is the 
tremendous transition of the American 
woolen industry to the use of new synthetic 
fibers produced by the giant chemical indus- 
tries of America that have displaced wool and 
not the relatively small quantities of imports 
of woolens that is affecting the levels of 
American woolen production. The hearings 
also clearly demonstrated that Irish woolen 
exports to the United States do not affect, in 
any degree whatsoever, the production of 
American woolens. 

The Irish woolen industry is divided into 
two sections: 

(a) Woolens woven on nonautomatic ma- 
chinery by skilled weavers operating one, or, 
at most, two looms. These are cloths of un- 
usual novelty design having Irish character- 
istics that demonstrably do not remotely 
compete with cloths’ produced by American 
woolen manufacturers. They are ordered by 
American users in quantities so small to a 
style that no American woolen manufacturer 
would find it economical to attempt to ap- 
proximate these woolens. 

(b) Woolen cloths handwoven in the 
crofters’. cottages which dot the mountains 
of southern Donegal, one of the under- 
developed areas of Ireland, in which no other 
industry exists. There are no cloths made 
in America that are comparable; indeed, if 
there are any cloths handwoven in the 
United States, they must be infinitesimally 
small, for the Census Bureau of the United 
States has no statistics as to domestic pro- 
duction of any handwoven cloths. Many 
Irish weavers have been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the American tariff quota. If 
alternative employment cannot be found, 
these skilled craftsmen will emigrate, taking 
their families with them. 

While the quantity of woolens made in 
Ireland, compared to other exporting coun- 
tries, is small indeed, woolens are the largest 
single manufactured product exported by 
Ireland to the United States. 

The United States exports nearly five times 
as much to Ireland as Ireland exports to the 
United States. 

Ireland currently receives no handouts nor 
financial aid of any kind from the United 
States, nor does it seek any. It seeks only 
the right to trade with the United States 
to pay for what it buys from the United 
States with what it sells to the United 
States. 

The woolen tariff quota, if it remains un- 
changed, means that at some undefinable 
date in 1958, no later than in April, the 
tariff on woolens will be increased 80 percent, 
viz, from 25 to 45 percent. 

A small country such as Ireland with its 
hand and nonautomatic looms cannot com- 
pete effectively in a tariff quota race with 
the larger exporting countries. 
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American production of woolens in 1956 
was in the neighborhood of 300 million 
pounds. It must be obvious that to permit 
500,000 pounds of woolens to come from Ire- 
land, woolens that demonstrably are not 
competitive, will hurt no one in the United 
States and will preserve the Irish woolen 
industry. It will help Ireland to pay for 
the wheat and the corn, the tobacco, the 
machinery and the cotton that Ireland would 
like to continue to buy from the United 
States. 

The American clothing industry, the asso- 
ciation representing 8,200 American retailers, 
the American merchant tailors and the 
American importer-distributor all regard 
the application of a tariff quota to a fashion 
industry such as woolens as disturbing to 
the economy of their American industries. 
In time, it is bound to disturb the economy 
of great American manufacturing exporters 
and American farmers. It has not helped 
and cannot help the wool section of the 
American multifiber clothing industry. 
This is well illustrated in an article which 
appears in the January 1958 issue of Fortune 
magazine (p. 68). The article includes the 
following statement: 

“The whole quota system is obviously an 
anachronism and does nothing whatever to 
cure the real troubles of the United States 


woolen industry. Those troubles arise from 
the fact that despite a huge rise in United 
States population in the past 10 years the in- 
dustry has been unable to hold its own 


against domestic synthetic fibers. The cause 


of its grief is the United States chemical 
industry, and protectionist tariffs on raw 
wool imports.” 

It is felt that sound judgment dictates 
that the tariff quota should be promptly 
rescinded. If, however, the United States 
Government for reasons of national policy 


requires the maintenance of a tariff quota, 
it is recommended that when the break- 
point in such tariff quota, as is arrived at 
for the year 1958, is reached, that Irish 
hand-woven woolens continue to be sub- 
jected to an ad valorem rate of duty of 25 
percent and that in addition machine-woven 
cloths imported from any country in an 
amount less than 400,000 pounds in any cal- 
endar year simply continue to be subjected 
to an ad volorem rate of duty of 25 percent. 
We would also ask that, in the event that 
the concept of the tariff quota is continued, 
after the aggregate of 400,000 pounds of ma- 
chine-woven cloths are imported from any 
country that the ad valorem rate of duty, if 
the breakpoint in the tariff quota has then 
been reached, be fixed at 35 percent, the rate 
which was in effect from 1939 to 1947 with 
respect to woven wool fabrics value at more 
than $2 a pound. 

All that Ireland seeks is the right to con- 
tinue to export its manufactured products to 
the United States, in order that it may have 
the means to continue to pay for the Amer- 
ican products it wishes to import. Ireland 
would like to keep its people employed, 
would like to maintain its trade relations 
with the United States and in proposing the 
relief herein requested does so with the 
knowledge that if it is provided, there is no 
possibility of any consequent injury to the 
American wool industry. 





Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KOY W. WIER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following excerpt from 
Joseph McCaffrey’s Today in Congress, 
January 22, WMAL-Radio: 

Congressman Lawrence Smith, Wisconsin 
Republican, died today in the House restau- 
rant after a heart attack. Smith, who had 
served in Congress since August of 1941 
had suffered a serious heart attack more 
than 2 years ago, but had recovered enough 
to return to his congressional duties full 
time. 

There have been many tributes paid to 
Larry Smith, both here in Washington and 
in his home State of Wisconsin. 

As a reporter who had known him for 15 
years, I'd like to say that he was one of the 
nicest men to ever serve in Congress. He 
was, without a doubt, the most isolationist 
member in the House, yet he was so articu- 
late at presenting his position, both on the 
floor and in committee, that he was re- 
spected and liked even by those whose views 
were exactly the opposite. 

No man made a better presentation on the 
floor of the House for what was once known 
as the Midwest position than Lawrence 
Smith. And he did it with such a lack of 
bitterness, with such an honesty that he 
never lost a friend; and perhaps no man ever 
left Congress with as many friends and ad- 
mirers as the gentleman from Wisconsin. 


Later, on his television broadcast at 11 
p. m. on channel 7, Mr. McCaffrey paid 
this further tribute to Lawrence Smith: 

One of the most popular, best liked men in 
Congress, died today, Wisconsin’s Lawrence 
Smith. 

Smith, a Republican, was the most articu- 
late exponent of the isolationist philosophy 
in foreign affairs. Year after year, he went 
into the well of the House to voice his posi- 
tion, and although it was an extreme one, 
he never lost a friend. He never lost a friend 
because he spoke for his ideas with sincerity, 
honesty—completely devoid of bitterness and 
personal invective. There will be a special 
election for his House seat in the next few 
months. He will be replaced as a Member 
of Congress, but Larry Smith will never be 
replaced among the thousands who knew 
him over the years. 





A Salute to a Brave People on the 40th 
Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as long 
as brave men live the idea of freedom 
will not die. And today—on the occa- 
sion of the 40th anniversary of Ukrai- 
nian independence—I salute those brave 
men and women who dare so much to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom—so that 
one day the Ukraine may again be free. 

January 22, 1918, was a day of great 
rejoicing and celebration for the Ukrai- 
nian freedom-loving people. It was 
their day of independence—the day in 
which this nation of some 40 million 


tional history. But it was not to be 


too 
long before this nation was to feel the 


tyrannical terror of communism. Fam- 
ine and genocide swept the land of these 
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proud people. And despite their coura- 
geous resistance the Communist rulers 
took over. Yet the spirit of freedom 
has never been crushed—nor the hope 
of freedom been extinguished. For to- 
day it burns fervently in the breasts and 
hearts of these brave people. 

So on this the 40th anniversary of 
their day of independence, I join with 
my Ukrainian-American friends, and 
with all people in whom the idea of free- 
dom still lives, in the prayer that the 
light of independence will in a not too 
far off day shine on the people of the 
Ukraine. 





President Garcia’s Inaugural Address 
EXTENSION ~~ REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 30, 1957, the fourth President 
of the Republic of the Philippines, the 
Honorable Carlos P. Garcia, was inau- 
gurated. Because his inaugural address 
reveals a breadth of vision and a grasp 
of the problems of the Philippines that 
is a tribute to the political maturity of 
the Filipino people, I am happy to com- 
mend it to the attention of the House. 

He emphasized the determination of 
his administration “to preserve and en- 
hance our historic relations of friend- 
ship with the United States based on 
equality, mutuality of interests, and 
community of ideals.” He also under- 
scored the fact that Philippine-American 
friendship has been “tested in the cruci- 
ble of war no less than in the sacrifices 
for peace,” and that “our partnership 
will long live vibrant in the hearts of our 
two peoples rather than in the pages of 
our treaties.” 

President Garcia’s appeal for austerity 
is an act of statesmanship that augurs 
well for the success of his administra- 
tion. He devotes a major portion of his 
address to the economic problems facing 
his country, and it is to this portion of 
his speech that I wish particularly to 
call the .attention of the Members of 
this House. 

The address follows: 

Fu.Lt Text OF PRESIDENT GARCIA’s INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

My fellow countrymen, in the sober exer- 
cise of your constitutional prerogative as @ 
free people, you have elected me President of 
the Philippines. With humility and deep 
gratitude, I accept your mandate, and God 
helping, I shall not fail you. 4 

With my oath of office goes my solemn 
pledge of dedicated service to the nation. 
Invoking the guidance of divine providence 


. and the memory of my illustrious predecés- 


sors, I take upon myself the tremendous 


poe berm ap of national leadership with — 


the courage and fervor inspired by the warm 
national unity in dedication and devotion 
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leaders. As I assume national leadership 
in answer to your summons (on @ day con- 


secrated by the supreme sacrifice of Rizal) ~ 


I pray for one gift—the heart of the Filipino 
je. In return I give you mine. 

In the spirit, therefore, of that covenant 
of the hearts between the people and their 
chosen leader, I face the future aglow with 
hope and confidence. we will meet 
our common problems and difficulties. With 
the singleness of purpose together we will 
overcome them. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Self-sufficiency in food—As a people we 
prize highly the moral and spiritual values 
of life. But the realities of the moment have 
made us more preoccupied with economic 
problems chiefly concerning the material 
values of national life. 

It is a strange paradox that while the basic 
articles in our fundamental economy are 
rice and fish, we are not self-sufficient in 
both from time immemorial. We have gone 
into extensive plans and schemes in indus- 
trialization, foreign trade, foreign exchange, 
and similar matters, but we have not given 
sufficient thought or incentives, nor have 
we done enough to provide for the funda- 
mental need of national -life—foodstuff. In 
the midst of abundant natural resources for 
rice culture and fish production, we still 
have to import from abroad a substantial 
part of the supply to meet these absolute 
and irreducible necessities of life. Thus, in 
case of a blockade as dramatically shown in 
the last World War, this can be a serious 
weakness in our national defense. What 
happened in the last World War with tragic 
consequences to our Army and our people 
should spur us to the high resolve never 
again to neglect this essential side of our 
economy. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we lose 
no time and spare no effort in reorienting 
our national economic policies toward doing 
first things first. We must first produce 
here, by and for ourselves, enough to pro- 
vide for the fundamental needs of life—food, 
shelter, and clothing. The country now has 
the natural resources, the means, and the 
modern know-how to do it. We only lack 
the will to do it. Let us summon then 
from the spiritual reservoir of the na- 
tion the collective will and determination to 
make our country self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs, shelter, and clothing. Our freedom 
must be nourished from the wealth of our 
own soil and by the labor of our man- 
hood. This is the key policy of ad- 
ministration in the field of eco To 
this I give my heart and hand. 

International reserves: There has devel-- 
oped of late some apprehension arising out 
of the austerity measures adopted by the 
administration to arrest further deteriora- 
tion of our international reserves. I hasten 
to tell the nation that while the present 
financial situation calls for sober and real- 
istic reappraisal of our policies and actions, 
there is no real cause for alarm. There has 
been no dissipation of our dollar reserves. 
But in our overeagerness and enthusiasm to 
push forward our industrialization program, 
we the eternal laws of measure 


ln 
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made, we shall carry on stronger in faith 
and confidence, and with clearer vision. 

Agro-industrial economy: In the light of 
our it has been dramatically point- 
ed out that a well-balanced agro-indusirial 
economy is the best for the country. 
Rice is still the center of gravity of our agri- 
cultural economy as steel is of industrial 
economy. On these two basic factors, we 
build our agro-industrial economy. We have 
to step up the tempo of establishing the 

tural industries to utilize with the 
least delay the abundant natural resources 
which a bountiful divine providence has 
endowed us. We have the land, the climate, 
and other favorable natural conditions to 
produce ramie, cotton, and other fibers to 
feed our textile industries with raw mate- 
rials. We have the land and natural condi- 
tions to produce raw rubber to provide steady 
supply of raw materials to our rubber and 
tire industries that minister to a nation on 
wheels. We have abundant flora and fauna 
for supplying the materials of drug and 
chemical industries. 

And now what resources have we for our 

industrial economy? We have some of the 
world’s biggest iron deposits and abundant 
coal and manganese to provide the raw mate- 
rials for the basic steel industry, rightly 
called the mother of 101 other industries. 
To complement this, it is definitely known 
that the bosom: of our earth contains un- 
limited mineral-oil deposits to turn the 
wheels of industry and the propellers of 
prosperity. We have the natural hydroelec- 
tric resources which can be harnessed as a 
number of them already are, to supply cheap 
industrial power. The power-harnessing 
program will be kept up with increasing 
momentum to realize our desire for rural 
electrification. 
. With all these elements at our command, 
and with our youth rapidly -acquiring the 
needed industrial technology and with the 
increasing demand for machineries and other 
steel products for our industrialization, it 
has become imperative for us to build soonest 
the steel industry. Out of the womb of steel 
industry we hope to generate here the ma- 
chineries for the entire Philippine agro- 
industrial structure. Out of steel we will 
create the sinews of the nation. 

Mining industry: But fellow countrymen, 
iron is only one of our principal mineral 
resources. We have practically all minerals 
used by present civilization, nonferrous and 
mineral oils. The mining industry, there- 
fore, has the potentiality of becoming the 
premier dollar-earning industry of the Phil- 
ippines. This administration commits itself 
to giving all possible incentives and support 
to private enterprises which may invest and 
work to make mining the biggest of indus- 
tries. The broader motivating spirit of mod- 
ern Filipino industrialists is no longer money 
profit first, but rather the joy of creativeness 
and the exultation of the soul derived from 
the consciousness of having contributed to 
human happiness, May this spirit forever 
grow. . 

This administration is fully aware of the 
difficulties in financing our ambitious indus- 
trialization program. We have realized that 
our dollar reserves can no longer continue 
with the double role of providing for the 
normal requirements of our foreign trade 
and the tremendous financing of our indus- 


trial and economic development. The time 


has come to provide separate development 
funds to attend exclusively to the economic 
development and release our international 
reserves of this I am fully con- 


proceeds of our present exports development 
can be liquidated by the same indus- 
they are intended to sustain. 

essential aspect of the program I have 
if we are to achieve optimum results 
is the role of scientific and industrial re- 
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search. No industry of any importance in 
the world today can afford to exist without 
it. This is our serious deficiency that we 
must immediately correct through collabora- 
tion of Government and private enterprise. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


My predecessor, the late President Magsay- 
say, opened not only the halls but the very 
heart of Malacafiang to the people. To the 
common man, especially the needy, the for- 
saken and the victims of injustice, Mala- 
cafiang symbolizes hope, faith and justice. 
Under my administration, Malacafiang will 
remain such asymbol. This government will 
carry on dispensing social justice and pro- 
tecting human rights. I expect every de- 
partment to share in the great task of fortify- 
ing the faith of our people in their Govern- 
ment by bringing the Government closer to 
the people in terms of Service and love. 

Social amelioration: This administration 
will continue the vigorous prosecution of 
the social amelioration program. We give a 
higher premium to this social service pro- 
gram to demonstrate to our masses that in 
freedom and by democratic processes we can 
achieve peace, prosperity, and happiness. The 
Social Security Act, for instance, which gives 
to non-Government wage earners insurance 
protection against sickness, disability, old 
age, death and unemployment, will be fully 
implemented. Moreover, a large portion of 
the funds which this act ‘will generate will 
be channeled to selected sound investments 
to promote the general well-being thus mak- 
ing the people investors and participants in 
the country’s economic destiny. The in- 
dividual economic security assured to the 
beneficiaries of this act will buttress the col- 
lective economic security of the Nation. The 
social security system is protection to labor 
and provision to capital, 

The Government will continue its low- 
cost housing projects and its land redistribu- 
tion and resettlement program. We shall 
exert greater efforts so that more of our poor 
will eventually acquire homes and lands 
that they can call their very own. Home- 
and-land-owning citizens possess not only 
a sense of stability and contentment but also 
the practical patriotism to live for, and if 
necessary, die for home and country. For 
upon the face of the patriot must have shone 
first the firelight of home. 

We have a high stake in the health, 
strength, and vitality of our people. So we 
shall pursue our health development activi- 
ties especially in the barrios and other rural 
areas. Only a vigorous, healthy, educated, 
and aspiring people can build a strong and 
enduring republic. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I once more reaffirm the determination of 
this administration to preserve and enhance 
our historic relations of friendship with the 
United States based on equality, mutuality of 
interests and community of ideals. Tested in 
the crucible of war no less than in the sacri- 
fices for peace, our partnership with the noble 
American people will long live vibrant in the 
hearts of our two peoples rather than in the 
pages of our treaties. Of course, it would be 
naivete to assume that no differences will ever 
exist between the two peoples. Differences 
do exist now and others may arise in the 
future. But in a spirit of fellowship and 
mutual understanding there can be none that 
cannot be adjusted on the basis of justice 
and equality to the satisfaction of each 
other’s interests. 

In the face of grave threats to world peace 
and security, it is our solemn duty to strive 
with other free countries for strengthening 
the United Nations and make it a more effec- 
tive instrumentality for peace. We have en- 
tered into a number of agreements with 
America, including a mutual-defense treaty, 
and have associated with other freedom-lov- 
ing states in the SEATO in an effort to meet 
those threats on regional level. We know 
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that the United States, as recognized leader of 
the free world, is resolved with all her might 
and resources to maintain peace and freedom 
and democracy. The Philippines will dis- 
charge her humble share in the indivisible 
responsibility of preserving world peace and 
freedom. I hope that our western allies in 
the SEATO will see eye to eye with us on the 
need for strengthening further the fabric of 
this regional defense organization and the 
capability of their Asian allies to meet sub- 
version or open aggression. 

We will preserve our friendship with Spain 
and the Latin American Republics with 
whom we are tied by indissoluble cultural, 
spiritual, and historical bonds. To our Asian 
friends we reiterate the good-neighbor policy 
which we wish would prove mutually fruit- 
ful and beneficial. 

National defense: In this nuclear age, we 
must realistically admit that the defense of 
small countries like ours to be effective at a2l 
must be linked with the common defense of 
the free world. Nevertheless, the primary re- 
sponsibility for the defense and security of 
our country and territorial integrity is still 
ours. It behooves us, therefore, to bring up 
to modern standards, within the limits of our 
resources and, we hope, with the assistance 
of our friends and allies, the major services of 
our defense organization. Only those can 
remain free who are worthy of it. Freedom 
must be constantly deserved. Our heroic 
heritage consecrated by the blood and sacri- 
fices of our heroes and martyrs assures me 
that the program for the modernization of 
our defense will receive your warmest sup- 
port. On this momentous day let me pay 
warm tribute to the Filipino soldier whose 
bravery and patriotism established firmly 
the Philippine Republic wpon the rock of 
national unity and liberty. 

Peace diplomacy: But deeper and more en- 
during than our preparations for defense is 
our hope and desire for world peace—a just, 
honorable, and lasting peace. The Philip- 
pines stands squarely behind every sincere 
plea and effort for a stop to the arma- 
ments race that is leading the nations of 
the world to material and moral bank- 
ruptcy. World peace based on a balance 
of terror maintained by a_ relentless 
contest in the development of increas- 
ingly more devastating nuclear weap- 
ons is a danger-fraught situation only one 
spark away from a cataclysmic explosion 
leading inevitably to one end—the total de- 
struction oi civilization. This administra- 
tion will therefore tirelessly support any sin- 
cere effort toward the removal of all means 
to wage war through total disarmament of 
all nations and ultimately toward the re- 
moval of all causes of war by channeling the 
tremendous resources now spent for destruc- 
tive purposes to fighting misery, poverty, 
disease and criminality the world over and 
bring about the climate and moral regenera- 
tion for world peace. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL STRENGTHENING 


The education of the youth, being essen- 
tial to the progress of the nation and to the 
preservation of the freedom we have won, 
will receive increasing attention from this 
administration. I believe in preparing the 
youth of the land intellectually and morally 
for the responsibilities and leadership they 
have to assume later in life. Since our eco- 
nomic development is the center of our com- 
mon effort at this juncture of our national 
' life, the education of our youth should 
henceforth lay emphasis on science, indus- 
‘trial and agricultural technology. 


But with all our preoccupation with the 
national well-being, we cannot afford to 
neglect the moral and spiritual aspects of 
our national life. Together with the in- 
creasing material abundance, we need to 
strengthen our moral fiber. Our spiritual 
virtues must be constantly fortified. A na- 
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tion does not live by bread alone, and no 
profit is gained in strengthening its economy 
if in doing so it loses its soul. The ruins of 
once mighty empires now buried under the 
dust of oblivion constantly remind us that 
material progress, unless based on a founda- 
tion of morality, eventually destroys itself. 
It is my firm conviction that the character 
of the nation anchored on the rock of 

is still our best answer to the challenge of. 
communistic ideology. 

In this connection, I serve notice that the 
war against graft and corruption will con- 
tinue with unabated zeal without fear or 
favor. Dishonesty and inefficiency in public 
service will be dealt with firmly but justly. 
By the same token honesty and efficiency 
should be rewarded generously. In dealing 
with these things I intend to use preventive 
measures to minimize, not abolish, punitive 
measures. 

These are what I envision for our country 
during the next 4 years. For their realiza- 
tion, I invoke once again the united co- 
operation and support of the Pilipino people. 
Again, I reverently invoke the aid of Divine 
Creator, infinite fountain of all blessings, 
that we may have unity where we have been 
divided, that we may have faith and courage 
where we have faltered and weakened, that 
we may be given light and vision where we 
have walked in darkness, that we may have 
love where we have been selfish, and that 
we may achieve lasting peace, prosperity, and 
happiness for our people. 





Lawrence H. Smith 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this body 
has been in a state of shock ever since 
we learned of the sudden passing of our 
great and good friend Larry SmitH. The 
high regard in which he was held by the 
entire membership without regard to 
party affiliation is a tribute not only to 
his integrity but also to the unvarying 
sweetness of his temperament and his 
unfailing cheerfulness even in the face 
of the most depressing reverses. | 

In the eulogies given in his memory on 
this floor I have detected a degree of sad- 
ness and a sense of personal loss which 
has not been noticed on previous occa- 
sions when we have paused to mark the 
passing of a departed brother. And on 
the faces of those who did not speak there 
was the mark of deep sadness that al- 
ways comes when we see a great public 
servant like this good friend move on 
to that great convocation of those who 
have loved and served the Lord. 

Larry Smiru’s life was one of dedica- 
tion, starting with honorable service in 
World War I, a term as State com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
then a year of high pride and satisfac- 
tion as he stood on the sidelines while 
his grac: wife filled the high office of 
Nati President of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary. Yes; Larry Smrrn’s life 
was marked by many milestones of serv- 
ice; but we, his friends and colleagues, 
will remember him for his courtesy, and 








I shall remember that only a day ago he 
dropped his hand on my shoulder as he 
passed me and said: “It’s a good day, 
Paul.” May the Great Comforter console 
the loved ones who are left to mourn, 
and may He grant his soul eternal peace, 





Industry and Science Teaching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the ninth one 
of a series of very fine editorials written 
by the Honorable Donald M. Ewing, asso- 
ciate editor of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. The editorial is entitled 


“Industry and Science Teaching” and’ 


was first printed in the Shreveport 
Times on January 1, 1958. It is as 
follows: 

INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE TEACHING 


American industry last year contributed 
more than $100 million to American educa- 
tion, some of it science, some of it general. 

The figure is impressive in light of the fact 
that only recently has industry recognized 
that its own welfare rests with its ability 
to draw qualified personnel from the Nation's 
education system, especially the colleges if 
the need is for scientists and engineers. 

The $100 million total is not so impressive 
when considering the dependence of so much 
of America’s top level education on gifts 
from such sources as industry, or when con- 
sidering what industry could do in the whole 
field of education, particularly science. The 
number of industrial companies giving sub- 
stantially to education is pitifully small by 
comparison with the number that could give 
annually in normal times. The $100 million 


went mostly to foundations and endowment — 


funds. ‘The schools thus found only the 
income usable for current expenses. 

Furthermore, industry as a whole has failed 
to recognize the tremendous value it can be 
to education, especially science, outside of 
writing checks for scholarships, buildings, 
research or endowment. 

But, Temco Aircraft Corp., of Dallas, has 
paved a way in aid to science education which 
could bring virtually miraculous results— 
especially in helping end shortage of science 
teachers for high schools—if industries gen- 
erally would follow it. 

Temco is a company which started at the 
end of War II with $250,000 capital and rental 


of a small portion of the Government-built . 


$34 million North American Aviation plant 
at Dallas. When combat ceased, the plant 
quickly was closed, putting 26,000 persons out 
of work. A few North American plant offi- 
cials launched Temco on a shoe string and, 
now the company does more than $90 million 
a year gross business. It has more than 1,000 
scientists, engineers, and expert technicians 
among its 7,000 other employees at 3 Texas 
plants. It does much Government defense 
work—including missiles and jet planes. — 


Temco was one industrial company a 


Tealized it could not depend on college 
trained scientists and engineers for its ow® 
success and do nothing to maintain the sup- 
ply. Sheicting tect S30) Caee. 90> ae 







1. It put all of its annual advertising 


appeal to American youth to turn to 
and engineering—presenting the ad 
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the opportunities, the need for young people 
with science and engineering training. 

2. Temco found that four rural schools in 
the Dallas area had no physics classes because 
they had no qualified physics teachers and 
genuinely lacked financial means to employ 
them. Temco supplied these four schools 
with physics teachers. 

Five other schools lacked physic teachers 
put had the means to get them. 


Temco left those five schools to their own ° 


resources and turn to the “have not” four. 

Studying its own payroll, Temco found it 
had 61 persons qualified to teach high school 
physics, all with some teaching experience 
and 10 with actual teacher certificates. 

Temco put 4 of these men at work—free 
to the schools—teaching physics in the 4 
“nave not’ schools, each of the 4 taking 
1 class at 1 school each day. Collectively 
the 4 had 105 credit hours of college physics, 
plus practical work in developing atom sub- 
marines and supersonic bombers. The four 
small rural “have not schools” now have bet- 
ter instruction in physics than many big 
“have” schools. 

Temco calls this the share-the-talent pro- 

With the first semester nearing an 
end, the results are described by both Temco 
and the school administrators as wonderful. 
The State education department provided 
emergency teaching certificates for the four 
Temco teachers and has cooperated fully. 
There is no undermining of teacher em- 
ployment in the program. Only where 
teachers are not available, and money for 
them is not available, will Temco offer such 
help. ’ 

An official of Temco, answering inquiries 
from the Times, described results of the plan 
this way: 

“The only subject taught is physics since 
the program was designed to supply a subject 
which could not otherwise be offered. . Stu- 
dents are mainly high-school juniors and 
seniors, but there are a few sophomores. 
Main qualification seems to be the amount of 
mathematics the student has had. While 
our program is limited to physics, the same 
plan could be used for higher mathematics, 
such as calculus, and for other sciences. 

“One man is assigned to each school and 
he teaches one class a day every day for the 
full school year. ‘This is necessary to build a 
student-teacher relationship. Because of 
the unfortunate location of the schools it 
takes about 2 hours a day per man, but near- 
ly half of this is travel time. 

“Student interest has been extreme. En- 
rollment—88 total in 4 schools—is more than 
double that predicted by the principals. 
More important in 1 school, only 2 of 11 
seniors planned on college at the beginning 
— year, and now all are working toward 


If the Temco plan was multiplied by sci- 
entist-using industry all over the Nation— 
where it is located close to needy public 
schools—there is no telling how far it might 
g0 in meeting high-school science faculty 
needs—without Federal aid or even increased 
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The Income-Tax Sieve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our Income-Tax Sieve,” writ- 
ten by Jack Steele, a Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, and published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Tuesday, January 
7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Our INCOME-TAx SIEVE 
(By Jack Steele) 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
last August reported out H. R. 7628—a tax 
bill. The vote was 12 to 10. 

This action made no headlines. The bill’s 
tongue-twisting title—‘“Extension of Invol- 
untary Conversion Tax Treatment to Certain 
Dispositions under the Antitrust Laws’— 
helps explain why. ; 

But some committee members gave the 
measure a shorter, more understandable title. 
They called it “the Hilton Hotels bill.” 

It is singled out here as only one of many 
possible examples of special-interest tax 
bills. 

If it clears Congress this year, H. R. 7628 
will exempt the Hilton Hotels Corp. from 
capital-gains taxes on profits from the sale 
of several hotels the Government forced the 
corporation to sell through a civil antitrust 
action. 

The. Hilton Hotels may claim they should 
not be taxed on profits the Government 
forced them to make. They may contend 
that, to realize the tax savings provided in 
the bill, they would have to reinvest these 
profits in other hotels. 

But the proposed bill, in effect, would give 
the Nation’s largest hotel chain a tax reward 
for failing to comply with the antitrust laws. 
And it might encourage others to violate 
these laws to get similar tax benefits. 

The Justice Department opposed the bill 
on grounds that it would weaken enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. The Treasury 
fought it as giving undeserved special tax 
relief. 7 

But the committee approved it behind a 
veil of secrecy which is thrown over much 
of the special tax legislation acted upon by 
ngress. 

IT WAS REPRESENTATIVE MASON’S BILL AND HE 
“DECLINED TO SAY 


No ‘hearings were held on the bill. The 
majority report fails to identify the chief 
beneficiary. Its sponsor, Representative 
Noam H. Mason, Republican, of [Illinois, 
would only say that he had introduced it 
at the behest of an unnamed lawyer. 

Logrolling helped push the bill through 
the committee. 

Each year this tax-writing committee de- 

few days to what it calls Members’ 
bills, By tradition, each of the 25 Members 
one pet bill approved. This one hap- 

be 


pened 
a many othér special-interest tax bills, 
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And, also like many others, it may drive 
@ loophole in the tax laws through which 
many companies which violate the antitrust 
laws can escape, along with millions of dol- 
lars in taxes. 

The Justice Department warned the com- 
mittee that this little bill might give tax 
breaks to many other firms, among them 
E. I. Dupont de Nemours, Sun Oil, Conti- 
nental Can, Western Electric, Minute Maid, 
General Shoe, RCA, and Procter & Gamble. 

A flood of similar bills has poured into 
congressional hoppers in the last few years. 
Some would benefit whole industries. Others 
propose special tax relief for groups of tax- 
payers—the aged, the self-employed, work- 
ing mothers, business executives. 

Many eventually get enacted. Influential 
members of the Senate Finance Committee 
often succeed in tacking them on as riders 
to other tax measures. 

Lobbyists, pressure groups, and constitu- 
ents who are big campaign givers provide 
most of the steam behind these bills. But 
the identities of these sponsors and bene- 
ficiaries seldom are revealed. Even the 
Treasury often can’t or won’t identify them. 


THE GROWING ARMY OF TAX LAWYERS HERE 


Pushing such bills through Congress has 
become a major part of the work of Wash- 
ington’s growing army of tax lawyers. This 
cynical comment is credited to one of them: 

“If you lose a tax case in the courts, you 
can always win it in Congress.” 

Not always, but all too often. 

These bills have become as important to 
the game of tax-avoidance as the forward pass 
to football. When they succeed, they score 
big. And the fee for the tax lawyer who 
lobs the bill to Congress sometimes runs into 
six figures. 

The Treasury usually—but not always— 
Opposes such bills if they cut deeply into 
tax revenues. Congressmen supposedly rep- 
resent all taxpayers, who must pay higher 
taxes to make up any revenues lost by these 
special interest bills. But they frequently 
line up with the lobbyists. 


Worst of all, perhaps, these measures quick- 
ly become embedded in the tax structure. 
Only when they open such huge loopholes 
that public scandals threaten are they re- 
pealed. 


The 1954 revision of the Revenue Code pro- 
vides many examples of such special tax 
benefits. One of the aims of the new code 
was to close loopholes, and it did seal off 
about 50 of them. But it opened hundreds 
of new ones—some unintentionally. 


A $2 BILLION LOOPHOLE 


One of the most dramatic was closed quick- 
ly. It was supposed to help a few companies 
by letting them charge off estimated future 
expenses against current taxes. Tax lawyers 
quickly saw the chance this offered for all 
businesses to save taxes. Congress and the 
Treasury belatedly awoke to the possibility 
that this little loophole cost the Govern- 
ment—and other taxpayers—$2 billion in 
revenues. . 

Last year the Ways and Means Committee 
made a heroic effort to close a few of the 
unintended benefits granted by the 1954 
code. The resulting Mills bill won committee 
approval, but still must clear the House and 
Senate. 

One loophole the Mills bill would close is 
the $5 a day tax exemption for subsistence 
allowances for State and local police voted 
in 1954. At the time it would have given 
special tax relief denied to other taxpayers 
to a few police who received such allowances. 
Congress voted it in a burst of sympathy for 
underpaid cops. 
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But many States and cities began to desig- 
nate $5 a day of the regular pay of their 
police as subsistence allowances. Some even 
gave police status to watchmen and guards 
so they could claim the same exemption. 

The committet found that this little tax 
break was going to cost the Government— 
and other taxpayers—$50 million a year. 

The Mills bill doesn’t touch some of the 
more glaring loopholes .in the 1954 code. 
Wealthy taxpayers have taken advantage of 
these complex unintended  benefits—in- 
cluding such devices as Canadian investment 
funds, multiple trusts and so-called in-oil 
payments—to avoid millions of dollars in 
taxes. 

And at least one special benefit provision 
sneaked inte the Mills bill. The “Singer 
Sewing Machine” provision would permit 
United States companies which do business 
abroad to spread the credits they receive for 
taxes paid to foreign governments over en 
8-year period. It would save the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. and a few other firms 
about $5 million a year in United States 
taxes. 

Another little bill which sped through 
Congress in 1956 illustrates how deeply in- 
grained the philosophy of special interest 
tax legislation has become. This private 
bill for the relief of the Cannon Foundation 
slipped through unnoticed in the closing 
days of the session. 

CANNON SETS UP A FAULTY 
FOUNDATION 

Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Demo- 
crat, Missouri, powerful chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, set up the 
foundation in 1950 to channel his gifts to 
churches and other charities. 

Mr. CANNON got the dean of a law school 
to draw up the foundation’s charter for him. 
But the tax laws covering foundations are 
so complex that even the dean goofed. 

The Revenue Service held that the foun- 
dation’s charter did not meet the require- 
ments for tax exemption. So it disallowed 
Cannon’s deductions of his gifts and upped 
his tax assessment. 

But the little bill to exempt CANNON’s 
foundation from the tax laws sailed through 
Congress in just 4 days. And it might have 
escaped notice had not T. Coleman Andrews, 
then Internal Revenue Commissioner, been 
angry at Cannow for his refusal to give the 
Revenue Service more money to enforce the 
tax laws. 

Mr. Andrews mentioned the bill in a maga- 
zine article. He wrote: “It came as near to 
making suckers out of all the rest of us as 
any piece of tax legislation Congress ever 
enacted.” 

The Cannon Foundation bill did no great 
harm. But how many other taxpayers who 
get caught in the complexities of the tax 
laws can get such quick relief from 
Congress? 


REPRESENTATIVE 





Send Your Roots Deeply Into Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
a-recent column of Norman Vincent 
Peale so impressed me with its profound 
simplicity that I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I invite the attention of all 
Senators to it. 
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There being no objection; the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Saturday, January 18, 1958] 
CONFIDENT LIVING—SEND Your Roots DEEPLY 
Into Lire 


(By Norman Vincent Peale) 


As a boy I spent the summers for some 
years in the little town of Lynchburg, Ohio. 
In this lovely village, situated in the south- 
ern’ part of the State about 50 miles from 
Cincinnati, I enjoyed some of the happiest 
and most carefree days of young life. 

Near the house there was a big old tree 
shading the porch. Under it the relatives sat 
and talked on sleepy Sunday afternoons. 
We all loved this great tree. 

One night when my grandmother had 
finally succeeded in getting my brother Bob 
and me to bed—and that wasn’t an easy 
job, I assure you—a violent storm came up. 
The noise of the wind whirling around the 
house kept us wide awake. It was the power- 
ful kind of wind that seemed to reach down 
with fingers of steel, tearing up everything 
in its way, and sending ahead of it a deep, 
whistling sound from its very vortex. 

Mixed in the gale was flashing lightning 
and roaring thunder. The whole landscape 
lighted up for brief moments, and vast sheets 
of rain hurled themselves against our win- 
dow, and the heuse actually shook. We hud- 
dled together in fright under the covers— 
two little boys in a great big bed way off in 
an upstairs room. 

THAT TREE WON'T LAST 


Peeking out from under the covers, I could 
see the great tree silhouetted against the 
window. It waved and tossed with the 
storm. Suddenly, I was filled with alarm, 
and cried out to my brother. “Bob,” I 
sobbed, “that tree won’t last out this storm. 
It will go down and smash the house and 
we'll lose both house and tree. Come on. 
We have to do something.” 

Just what we were going to do wasn’t clear, 
but we jumped out of bed, barefoot, and 
scurried downstairs to where my grand- 
mother was sitting, calmly reading by a 
kerosene lamp. She had on her spectacles 
with those convex lenses and was reading 
the Christian Advocate, good Methodist that 
she was. She looked up at us in surprise, 
“Why, what’s the matter?” she asked. 

“The big tree,” we excitedly exclaimed, “it’s 
going to go down.” 

She looked thoughtfully at us over the top 
of those glasses, then bundled us in over- 
shoes, coats and scarves and took us out on 
the porch. 

“Isn’t it good to feel the rain in your faée?” 
she said. “Isn’t it fun to get out here in 
the wind? ‘That’s because God is in the rain 
and He is in the wind. Now, look at that 
tree. Actually, it’s having a good time with 
the storm. It yields to it one way or another. 
It doesn’t fight it. It cooperates with it. 
It’s playing with the storm, It’s laughing 
with the wind, and the rain is giving it a 
good bath. 

A DIFFERENT WORLD 

Reassured and quieted, we went back to 
bed and slept. In the morning, we awakened 
to a different worid, bright and shining and 
fair. Every leaf on the tree was washed 
absolutely clean of dust, and there it stood 
with the sunlight coming down through its 
branches. 

Well, that storm was almost 50 years ago. 
The tree stands there yet, and only recently I 
stood beneath it and felt its trunk, strong 
and sturdy. It must be 100 or 125 years old. 
The storms of a century have surged around 
it, but still it stands. 

The reason that three has been able to 
ride out storm after storm is that, as my 
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grandmother told us, its roots are driven 
deeply into the earth. 

If you want to ride out the storms in your 
own life, send roots down deeply into those 
values that really sustain life—faith, love, 
hope, and trust in God. And keep your heart 
strong and confident in the knowledge that 
a life built upon the rock of faith wi 
endure. 





Address Delivered by Chairman of the 
Board, Ford Motor Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp the text 
of an address delivered by Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the board, Ford 
Motor Co., at the annual meeting of the 
Nashville, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce 
at the Vanderbilt University on January 
23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ERNEST R. BREECH 
I am happy to be in Nashville, particularly 


on thjs occasion. While I am a native Mis-. 


sourian, from the Ozark hills, I have memo- 
ries of my mother and her parents telling of 
their early lives in Tennessee. They moved 
from Tennessee to Missouri in a covered 
wagon when my mother was a little girl. 

This is my first opportunity to thank per- 


sonally all of the people of Nashville who 


have been so hospitable and helpful to us 
in setting up house here. It’s also my first 
look at the finest, most modern, and the 
largest plant of its kind in the world. 

You may be interested to know that Ford 
Motor Co. pioneered the use of safety glass in 
automobiles and is the only auto manufac. 
turer to make its own glass. 

The location of this large, modern glass 
plant in Tennessee is symbolic of the decen- 
tralization of large industry and the recog- 
nition on the part of management of the 
many economic advantages offered by the 
Southern States for location of manufactur- 
ing facilities. You might be interested to 
know that, before selecting Nashville, we 
reviewed many other locations and took into 
consideration many factors. On almost all 
counts it became apparent that Nashville 
was the logical place to locate this plant. 

Having considered all the economic advat- 
tages and disadvantages of locating a plant, 
management has to take into consideration 
the political climate of a State. Is it one 
that is friendly toward business and our free 
enterprise system or is it one which is al- 
ways looking for some way in which to “soak” 
the businesses located in the State? There 
are some States where this latter or 
unfortunately is true. I hope that the pres- 
ent favorable climate toward business in 
your State continues. : a. 

A year ago any periodical we read or @ 
speech to which we listened painted a 
ing picture of the projected |! 
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‘ Despite the dark predictions of prophets 
of gloom almost every year since the end of 
World War II, this country’s economy has 
grown. This can best be expressed by such 
things as the gross national product of the 
country. rising from $257 billion in 1948 to 
an estimated $435 billion in 1957; the growth 
in personal incomes from $209 billion in 1946 
to an estimated $343 billion in 1957, -the 
growth in employment from 59.4 million in 
1948 to 65 million in 1957. and the growth 
in liquid savings of individuals from $214 
pillion in 1948 to approximately $305 billion 
in 1957. 

During that same period, nearly 1014 mil- 
lion family residences: have been added to 
take care of the nearly 25 million increase in 
the population. F 

Capital expenditures on plants, machinery 
and equipment in this country in the 10- 
year period 1948 through 1957 amounted to 
more than $270 billion. Let us take just the 
Ford Motor Co. alone. Since the end of 
World War HI, our company has built 22 
manufacturing plants, 12 assembly plants, 21 
parts depots, proving grounds in Arizona and 
Michigan, and 17 engineering, research and 
office buildings and other facilities. We 
have also enlarged or modernized some 30 
other plants and facilities. All in all, we 
have thus far expended more than $21, 
billion on this expansion and moderniza- 
tion program. This wonderful new plant of 
ours in Nashville is typical of the improve- 
ments that we have made in the company’s 
facilities over this period. 

For those who fear overexpansion, I would 
like to say that it is our firm opinion, based 
upon careful forecasts, that by 1965 there 
will be peak years of automobile production 
amounting to as much as 10 million cars and 
trucks, as contrasted with the total produc- 
tion for 1957 of 7,202,000 vehicles and in 1947 
of only 4,793,000 vehicles.. I should point 
out, incidentally, that registered vehicles 
have increased over the past ten years from 
less than 38 million to more than 67 million. 

On October 4, 1957, we were faced with an 
event that tended to destroy some of our 
national confidence. The Russians success- 
fully placed into orbit a 184-pound sputnik, 
which was indeed. quite a shock even to our 
scientists, and followed this up on November 
3 by launching a 1,120-pound mutnik. I 
shall not belabor you with the implications 
of these events other than to emphasize 
that, as a Nation, we had to muster our 
forces, change our thinking,-reappraise our 
situation, and decide what we were going to 
do about it. President Eisenhower has 
fully outlined the program of the adminis- 
tration in this respect in his annual message 
to Congress on January 9. Let us hope that 
every member of the administration, every 
Member of the Congress and every officer in 
our armed services will now remember that 
his first duty is to serve the national interest, 
and get together to do a necessary job. 

There is much questioning as to why_we 
find ourselves admittedly behind the Rus- 
sians in missile development. I am sure 
that we were all tremendously disap- 
Pointed—even humiliated—when the first 
Vanguard launching of a test satellite failed. 
But there is one thing that we should always 
Temember: America lives in a goldfish bowl. 
Because of our philosophy of government, 
we have very few secrets from potential 
enemies. Ours is a “government of the 
People, by the people and for the people.” 
We believe in the principle of an informed 
Public. It is impossible to have an informed 
Ratienal public, however, without all other 
Rations being” ly informed. Imagine, if 
a. * group of newspaper reporters and 
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Had we made space satellites a military 
rather than a purely scientific project, I am 
sure we would have long since. had our own 
satellite in orbit. ‘ 

Let me say to you that I am confident that 
the United States of America will not for long 
lag behind the Russians in missiles or any 
other scientific development. I know that 
it is possible in a relatively short period of 
time, if the American people wish to spend 
the money, not only to launch a missile to 
the moon, but even to put space platforms 
into orbit around this earth. These could 
be equipped with such recoverable scientific 
instruments as to improve the basic knowl- 
edge of our scientists to an extent beyond 
our wildest imagination. 

These satellites and the conquest-of-space 
era which they inaugurated have already 
caused a new look at our economic situation. 
It is obvious that the prospect for a tax 
reduction has been dimmed considerably but, 
by the same token, the increased Govern- 
ment expenditures should provide a stimulus 
to an upturn of our economy, provided we, as 
a people, use a little horsesense. There is no 
economic problem at hand that cannot be 
met with a combination of smarter planning, 
harder work, real selling, a certain discipline 
of mind and the exercise of reasonable dis- 
cretion in the demands on the economy. 

I want to talk to you for just a moment 
about this matter, because I feel that there 
is ‘one economic problem of exceptional 
urgency before us all. 

That problem is wage inflation—a kind of 
inflation that threatens us not only with 
severe distortions of the economy—with in- 


_creasing business failure and unemploy- 


ment—but also with a direct assault on the 
very foundations of our whole economic 
system. 

What has happend is a matter of simple 
record. In recent years, giant labor unions, 
with unprecedented monopoly power, have 
pushed through larger and larger wage and 
so-called fringe benefit packages to a point 
where increased wage costs far outstrip the 
increase in productivity. And, parentheti- 
cally, when those fringes amount to some 
20 percent of the total wage package, they 
can hardly be regarded as mere trimmings 
or decorations—no surrey ever carried a 
fringe on top like that. The result has been 
& steady squeeze on corporate profits and 
constantly increasing prices for goods and 
services. A point has been reached, in fact, 
where virtually all of our economic gains 
are being swallowed by a very favored and 
relatively small segment of our population— 
the powerful industrial unions. 

If anyone doubts that fact, be ought to 
take a good look at what has been happen- 
ing to pay and profits in corporate busi- 
ness over the past few years. 

In 1948, corporate profits after taxes were 
$17.3 billion; in 1956, they were $16.7 bil- 
lion—down $600 million. Over the same 
period, income taxes paid by corporations 
rose from $12% billion to $22 billion, an 
increase of $94 billion. Compensation to 
employees of corporations rose from $90 bil- 
lion to $150 billion, an increase of $60 billion. 
In other words, of the nearly $70 billion 
increase in income available to stockholders, 
employees and the Government, the em- 
Ployees received almost 90 percent of the 
total and the Government got what was left. 


At the same time that the employees were 
getting 90 percent of this total gain in cor- 
porate paymeiits, corporations were spending, 
over the period, some $230 billion on plant 
and equipment. This was offset partially 
by $98 billion in depreciation allowances, 
but there was still a net increase of $132 
billion in capital investment. Clearly, the 


_stockholders and others who put this money 


at risk were entitled to a fair return on the 
added investment, because it was their 
money that was used for this investment. 
As a group, they got no return on it. 
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When we are confronted by the consistent 
effort of one economic group to force the 
economy to yield greater wage increases than 
are justified by our gains in productivity, 
somebody else has to pay the added costs. 
That somebody is you and you and you— 
the average consumer. Sooner or later, as 
wage costs pyramid, something has to give. 
Prices are pushed up until consumers rebel 
and stop buying, or profits dry up and busi- 
ness firms begin to go broke. In either 
case, those illusory wage gains can lead to 
real stagnation and unemployment. 

Let me say that it has long been the policy 
of the Ford Motor Co. to confine our labor 
negotiations to the privacy of the bargain- 
ing table where we can hope to work out 
equitable labor contracts on a basis of rea- 
sonable give and take. We have no in- 
tention of abandoning that policy. 

However, for several years it has been the 
practice of the United Automobile Workers 
leadership, well in advance of negotiations, 
to launch an extensive publicity campaign 
aimed at winning the support of public 
opinion for .its program. The public too 
often has had only one side of the story. 

Now, aS we prepare for the negotiation 
of a new labor contract this spring, we again 
meet with a series of sensational public 
demands by the head of the UAW, Mr. Walter 
Reuther, who once more seeks to sway public 
opinion in his, favor. 

We must consider the fact that each of 
his superficially attractive proposals is being 
advanced by a man who finds himself occupy- 
fing an extraordinarily power position in 
American life—a union leader with monopo- 
listic power who apparently feels he must 
always be out to get everything he possible 
can. He apparently operates on the basis 
that what he thinks is good for the UAW is 
automatically good for everybody else. He 
professes to be representative of the public 
interest as a whole and to be equally zealous 
to safeguard the interests of all elements of 
society. In truth, a large part of his gains 
have been at the actual expense of other 
groups in the economy—employees of small 
businesses, farmers, teachers, preachers, civil 
servants, pensioners and others on relatively 
fixed incomes. 

His announced goal for 1958 is a 2-part 
package. Part 1, labeled “Basic Economic 
Demands,” is a 2l+«page listing of recom- 
mendations for higher annual wage increases 
based on an inflated so-called annual im- 
provement factor, higher automatic cost-of- 
living increases, enlarged pensions, extra 
payments for short workweeks. a revision 
upward of the present supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plan and other benefits. 
He understandably refrains from putting a 
price tag on these increases. But their mag- 
nitude, even in boom times, would be tre- 
mendous. 

The second portion of what Mr. Reuther 
terms his 2-package approach outlines a 
so-called share-the-profits plan under which 
he séeks the power not only to bargain for 
his union members but, also, to negotiate 
dividends for stockholders, compensation for 
management and prices for customers. 

Now, as a propaganda device, the Reuther 
proposal is a natural, because it appears to 
offer almost everybody something for noth- 
ing. But as a working proposition, it is 
fanciful and full of fishhooks. 

Take only one part of this remarkable 
proposal: a suggestion that one quarter of 
a company’s annual profits, after certain 
other provisions are made, should be re- 
turned to the purchaser of its products, 
thus presumably giving the consumer a 
wonderful break. One fishhook here is that 
it would become immediately logical for 
everyone to buy the product—automobile 
if you will—of the manufacturer with the 
highest profit performance The higher the 
profit per unit, the bigger would be the cus- 
tomer’s bonus. How long do you imagine it 
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would be before we would wind up with a 
one-company industry? 

Another central and fatal flaw in this 
proposal is that it would invite increasing 
demands for union veto power over day-to- 
day management decisions. Budgets for ad- 
vertising, research and engineering, new- 
model tooling; capital expansion plans; 
make-or-buy decisions—all would be viewed 
by the union as affecting profits. Natu- 
rally they do not propose a loss-sharing 
plan. The union would have no responsi- 
bility for or_role in increasing profits. Yet, 
you can be sure, it would question all ac- 
tions of management as tending to limit the 
hourly employee’s share of profits. We 
have enough trouble, as it is, in our dealings 
with the union in our manufacturing opera- 
tions alone. 

If time permitted, there are many other 
fshhooks that I could describe. 

I think perhaps we can understand more 
about this proposal by considering for a 
moment its author and the position in which 
he finds himself today. 

I know Walter Reuther personally. I was 
associated with him for several months on a 
study committee for the United States Sen- 
ate, and I have had many other occasions to 
talk with him at some length. Although our 
economic and political views are apparently 
widely divergent, he gives the impression 
that he respects my viewpoint, and I cer- 
tainly try to understand his. 

I had dared to hope that, confronted with 
an economic downturn, with lowered sales 
and employment and with a serious inter- 
national problem calling for increased diver- 
sion of our resources to defense needs, he 
would reveal himself as a true labor states- 
man. I had hoped that he would realisti- 
cally avoid complicating the already serious 
problems facing our country today by main- 
taining the status quo in the new automobile 
contracts which are to be negotiated in late 
spring; or at least not taking so extreme a 
position as seriously to threaten a wave of 
industrial discord. . 

Make no mistake about this: industry can- 
not submit to further excessive demands or 
sit back and passively watch the unbridled 
growth of union power. Free industry be- 
gins to see its very existence threatened by 
that power, and it will have no choice but to 
fight as effective a defense as it can. 

My own misguided hopes about Mr. Reu- 
ther perhaps reflected the fact that I listened 
too-much to what he said and did not give 
enough weight to the practical circumstances 
in which he finds himself. 

The fact is that Mr. Reuther is a man with 
a serious problem. 

I don’t think most of us can appreciate 
fully the tremendous pressures upon a union 
leader seeking to maintain and increase his 
position of power. He must constantly de- 
fend himself against the natural drives of 
ambitious and power-hungry rivals to sup- 
plant and surpass him. He must constantly 
try to achieve for his followers greater gains 
than his rivals. This goes on throughout the 
hierarchy of union leadership, and in the 
contending of rival union leaders to deliver 
more than the next fellow—without regard 
to economic consequences—we have today a 
major threat to our national well-being. 

For many years now, time and economic 
conditions have been kind to the Reuthers 
of this country. They have been able to 
establish positions of great prominence and 
of real power almost without parallel in 
American life. Unfortunately for them, they 
are today working against the economic tide. 
Yet in the inexorable law of union politics, 
the ante must be raised and reraised. 

What would you do if you were in Mr. 
Reuther’s position? Suppose you could not 
back away from past assurances to your union 
members of a knockdown, dragout fight for 
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the biggest wage increase in the history of 
the union and for other sensational goals. 
Suppose, as you prepared to launch these 
demands, you looked into a period of rising 
living costs, shrinking profits, decreased sales, 
growing unemployment, and other economic 
difficulties caused largely by past wage in- 
flation. Suppose you were uncomfortably 
aware of your own role in stimulating that 
inflation and also of a mounting public an- 
noyance and resistance against further wage 
inflation. What would you do if you were 
forced into such a box? 

Well, Mr. Reuther is a fighter, and his an- 
swer is to come: out slugging for all he is 
worth. If he can pin the blame for all our 
troubles on what he calls the greed and 
gluttony of industry for profits, if—aided by 
his political allies—he can blame what he 
calls administered prices on industry, he will 
have a scapegoat. If, moreover, he can con- 
vince people that his huge demands will be 
exacted not out of the shrinking profits of 
1958, but out of the larger profits arising 
from the unusually high business volume of 
prior years—you notice that’s what,he al- 
ways talks about—then he can hope to en- 
list some sympathy for his demands. 

This is the strategy we are witnessing 
today. Typically, he has sighted his guns on 
his traditional whipping boy, the profits of 
industry. His argument is a standard ap- 
peal to class warfare. He holds up profits 
as something intrinsically suspect, and pre- 
sumes to sit in judgment on the morality of 
industry in pursuing them. He makes the 
general accusation that management is con- 
stantly engaged in actions that are, and I 
quote, “socially indefensible, economically 
unsound, and morally wrong.” 

Tc my mind, blaming a company for mak- 
ing good profits—for being an efficient pro- 
ducer, in other words—is like blaming a cow 
for giving too much milk. 

Let’s examine this question of whether or 
not profits are socially defensible. What bet- 
ter single test is there of the social value 
of a corporation than its profit ability? 

Which does the better job for society: 

The enterprise that consistently returns 
good profits, ploughs back earnings to ex- 
pand its markets and provides growing, stable 
employment opportunities? 

Or the low-profit enterprise that cannot 
attract funds for capital investment, that 
provides erratic employment af substandard 
wages? Is it more virtuous because it is less 
profitable? 

Look at the history of automobile making 
in this country. Of the more than 1,500 
manufacturers of cars and trucks who 
entered this industry with high expectations, 
only a handful remain today. As many as 
2,500 individual makes of automobiles and 
trucks have gone down the long road to 
oblivion. They are gone because they could 
not make enough profits to stay in business. 

It takes profits to provide jobs. 

More than that, it takes the higher. profits 
created by capable management to pay the 
higher wages that certain industries, such 
as the automobile industry, have been able 
to pay their employees. 

Without the good profits that a capable 
management has earned, Ford Motor Co., 
could not possibly pay its employees a rate 25 
percent higher than the average for industrial 
employees. It is a matter of pride to us that 
we were able in 1957 to pay our average hourly 
worker some $6,400 in wages and other bene- 
fits such as pensions, hospitalization pay- 
ments and so on. 

Years ago, true liberals sided with 
people against the indifference to human 
needs, and the social 


Today those same forces cannot help but 
see in growing union monopoly power a new 


threat to our most cherished freedoms. Rec. 
ognizing that threat, labor’s thoughtfy] 
friends will act to protect and perpetuate the 
good things that organized labor has done fo? 
the people of this country. 

There is an enormous job of economic and 

litical education to be done. Unforty- 

ately, any action aimed at restricting union 
power will be branded by some as reactionary 
and hostile to the interests of working peo- 
ple. But what is wanted is not union-bust- 
ing and a general assault on all union lead. 
ers. ‘The objective must be clearly limited tg 
curbing the abuses that threaten our pros- 
perity and our free economy. 

You may ask, why don’t the leaders of in- 
dustry speak out plainly on this matter, as 
I have done here tonight. I answer simply 
that it is because of the power of union lead- 
ers to punish severely any such frank talk 
by management. They do this by closing 
down key plants through intermittent strikes 
attributed to grievances that normally would 
not cause a strike. As a matter of fact, it 
will be interesting to see if some key Ford 
plants are not pulled down in the near future 
because of my speech here tonight. I have 
chosen to take this course tonight despite 
that possibility, because of the overwhelming 
importance of this issue not only to Ford 
Motor Co. but to the Nation as a whole. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are at a critical 
period in the history of our country. We 
must demonstrate to the world that free 
people working in a free economy can out- 
strip scientifically, and every other way, a 
nation imbued with an abosolutely opposite 
ideology. 

We proved our great strength during World 
War II. This industrial and economic sys- 
tem of ours—primary target of the Soviet 
propagandists who would spare no effort to 
bring about its collapse—this same system 
produced most of the goods which saved from 
destruction the country that is today the 
greatest threat to the peace of the world. 

We have been blessed by the Almighty 
with geat resources of mind, matter, and 
spirit. We have inherited the daring and the 
courage of the Founding Fathers of our 
country. We are buttressed by the strength 
of our religious beliefs. , 

I have complete confidence that, facing the 
facts and pulling together, we can combine 
and dedicate these great resources of ours to 
winning the fight for freedom in the cold war 
in which we now find ourselves engaged. 


We did it before. We can do it again. 





Economy Awaits Ministrations of 
Mr. Reuther and His Followers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, be- 
cause the demands of labor may ad- 
versely affect economic growth and 
stability, or accentuate its growth in 
the public interest, I ask unanimous 
consent also that an article entitled 
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EcoNoMY AWAITS MINISTRATIONS oF 
Mr. REUTHER AND His FOLLOWERS * 


(By William Hines) 


No one, not even the Communists, believes 
the American economy is headed for an un- 
controllable tailspin. But the rising tide of 
unemployment and other evidences of reces- 
sion—whether mild or something more—will 
cause many uneasy eyes to watch the labor- 
management bargaining tables of the auto- 
mobile industry in the months just ahead. 
The decisions made there will be felt by the 
economy generally and be of crucial impor- 
tance to one-seventh of the Nation. 

One-seventh of the Nation. What does 
that mean? It means that in motorized 
mid-20th-century America 1 wage earner 
out of 7 owes his livelihood to the motor 
yehicle. Either he makes cars.or trucks, or 
he sells them, or he drives them profession- 
ally, or he fuels them. When the auto indus- 
try prospers, he prospers either directly or 
indirectly. When the industry suffers, to 
some degree he suffers, too. © 

Today the automobile industry is suffer- 
ing. Sales are down and inventories are up. 
A third of a million wage earners are idie in 
Michigan, many of them in the automobile 
plants: 1 Detroiter out of 8 is getting his 
pay not from a manufacturer but from a 
regional office of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission. 

: LABOR'S DECISION 
' Last week, 3,000 men and women met in a 
dusty old Masonic hall here to decide what 
organized labor should do in deciding the 
future of this significant protection of the 
economy. With hardly a murmur of mean- 
ingful dissent, they voted—quite openly, 
quite democratically—to turn the future over 
to a red-haired man of 50 who is a devil to 
some and a savior to others. 

The angel-demon figure, of course, is Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, who just last Friday con- 
cluded a 3-day special convention on collec- 
tive-bargaining plans for 1958. The union 
delegates came here with mutually exclusive 
‘(and from industry’s point of view, equally 
unthinkable) sets of demands for a new labor 
contract. 
| Mr. Reuther, always an avantgardist in 
‘the field of labor organization, wanted a 
share of industry’s profits for his workers— 
‘in a year when industry was saying it would 
be lucky to have any profits at all. His for- 
mula was a late substitution for an earlier 
Reuther talisman—the shorter workweek. 
| But no sooner had he dropped his short- 
workweek plan than an old enemy picked 
itup. Carl Stellato, head of the UAW’s larg- 
est local union (40,000 members at the Ford 
Dearborn Works) started demanding 40 hours 
pay for 30 hours work—in a year when work- 


ers were starting to feel lucky if they had - 


30 hours work a week on any terms at all. 
t PREDICTABLE OUTCOME 


The outcome of Mr. Reuther’s convention 
was predictable. Democratically, but quite 
definitely along his own lines, he chaired the 
convention to its only logical conclusion: 

A stern demand for profitsharing; a quick 
build-up in the union’s strike fund to pay for 
the work stoppage that now seems likely to 
develop. ; 

About 2 months from now, UAW repre- 
sentatives of nearly two-thirds of a million 
automobile workers will sit down with com- 

‘Pany negotiators in General Motors, Ford, 
4 bargaining sessions. In the 2 
months subsequent to this first meeting, they 


Will dicker and bicker until finally, at the | 


end of May or shortly afterward, someone— 
OF something—gives. ee, 


1 On one side of the bargaining table— 


ly more often than not and always 


_ in spirit—will sit Walter Reuther. Quick 
_ @f tongue and quicker of mind, he will be 
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probing always for the faintest signs of com- 
pany weakness. For such signs, he has built 
up radar sensitivity over a period of a quarter 
of a century. 

If industry is less than resolute, -Mr. 
Reuther is likely to come out of the bargain- 
ing sessions with a big enough package to 
surprise everyone. If, on the other hand, 


_ industry stands fast and challenges Mr. 


Reuther on the basis of his personal prestige, 
there is likely to be trouble on the picket 
line for the first time since 1950. 


EIGHT YEARS OF PEACE 


Eight years ago UAW and the Chrysler 
Corp. locked horns. There was a strike which 
persisted for nearly a third of a year—108 
days, to be precise. Since then, for one rea- 
son or another, there have been no major 
stoppages. One reason suggested by people in 


the know is that in recent years the manu-. 


facturers have been having it so good they 
would go to almost any lengths to avoid a 
strike. 

This year the companies are not having it 
so good. Mr. Reuther complains that a ma- 
jor cause of the trouble is an impossible kind 
of inflation of the companies’ own making. 
The corporations say it is Mr. Reuther’s un- 
realistic, inflationary, un-American demands 
that are causing the trouble and making it 
worse. 

Whatever the explanation—if there is 
one—Mr. Reuther himself is in the driver’s 
seat of a union that is traveling a rocky road. 

His union has jurisdiction over three major 
categories of workers, all of whom have trou- 

bles. First, it serves automobile workers, 

whose jobs are evaporating in the face of 
consumer resistance. Second, it watches over 
agricultural-implement workers, whose luck 
has been bad for a half a decade. And third, 
it handles the affairs of 150,000 aircraft -and 
missile workers, who can’t quite figure out 
whether they are in the middle of a boom or 
a bust. 


HE'S POLITICALLY MINDED 


To complicate matters, Mr. Reuther is the 
symbol of militant labor, the ranking mem- 
ber of the old CIO. What is more, he believes 
it is not only his right but his positive duty 
to engage in political action at every turn. 
This has done littie to endear him to con- 
servatives in general and Republican con- 
servatives in particular. 

Like so many single-minded individuals at 
the top of their calling, Mr. Reuther is long 
on intellect and short on vices. Neither a 
smoker nor a drinker, he spends most of his 
time at work on labor’s business and tinkers 
about his suburban Detroit home for re- 
lexation. 

Although he is one of the lowest paid of 
the major labor leaders today, many of his 
associates wonder what he does with his 
$22,000 a year salary as head of the biggest 
union still in the respectable ranks of or- 
ganized labor. The pay, his associates agree, 
is more than ample for the modest tastes of 
the Reuther family of four. 

At the half-century mark, Mr. Reuther is 
beginning—but only slightly—to show his 
age. His hair is as red as ever, and is 
combed back in the wavy, slightly dudish, 
forelock which has become his trademark. 
On the platform, his wit is as sharp as ever 
and his patience as long. 

But there are differences in Walter Reu- 
ther between now and the last time he had 
to fight hard against the big three. For 
One thing, his eyes are overly sensitive to 
bright lights. And, for another, in the 
words of a close friend in the labor move- 
ment, “Walter cannot sit in all night at a 

session any more and still look 
h and chipper at 7 o’clock in the morn- 


The industry may be banking, this year, 
on the inevitable trend of Mr. Reuther’s 
battle with time, , 
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Zirconium for Atomic Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] has prepared a 
statement concerning the development 
of zirconium for atomic purposes which, 
together with an article on this subject 
which was published in the Portland 
Oregonian of January 19, 1958, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ZIRCONIUM FOR “NAUTILUS” AND OTHER ATOMIC 

PURPOSES PRODUCED AT ALBANY, OREG. 

(Statement by Senator NEUBERGER) 


I have told the Senate in the past of the 
remarkable discoveries made in the vital field 
of metallurgy at the United States Bureau 
of Mines Laboratory in Albany, Oreg. These 
findings have resulted in a major zirconium 
industry at this Willamette Valley com- 
munity, in the plant of the Wah Chang 
Corp. and in that of Oregon Metallurgical 
Corp. 

Zirconium produced at Albany helped to 
send the fabulous atomic submarine Nauti- 
lus to sea on a voyage of-60,000 miles. At 
one time the pilot plants at Albany were 
shut down. I am proud that I could team 
with the late Gov. Paul L. Patterson of 
Oregon, in 1955, to help open up these plants 
to their present prosperous and useful 
status, with nearly 500 Albany residents em- 
ployed at such valuable and productive work. 

In the Oregonian of Portland for January 
19, 1958, a thorough and informative anal- 
ysis of the Albany zirconium industry was 
published under the byline of staff reporter, 
Paul Hauser. Because Wah Chang and Ore- 
gon Metallurgical are major suppliers of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and their sub- 
contractors, I believe many Members of the 
Senate will be interested in Mr. Hauser’s 
article, which was headlined, ““Albany’s Large 
Zirconium Industry Outgrowth of Experi- 
mental Plant.” 





[From the Oregonian of January 19, 1958] 


ALBANY’S LARGE ZIRCONIUM INDUSTRY OUT- 
GROWTH OF EXPERIMENTAL PLANT 


(By Paul Hauser) 


Had it not been for circumstance and a 
little push at the right time, Albany, Oreg., 
would be as far away from zirconium as A 
is from Z. 

As it is, zirconium is a household word 
in Albany and the town is known to the 
Atomic Energy Commission principally as 
the place where a good share of the zir- 
conium metal essential in atomic reactors is 
produced. 

Nearly 500 Albany residents work in the 
plants of the Wah Chang Corp., which re- 
duces zirconium ores into metal, and the 
plant of Oregon Metallurgical Corp., which 
forms the zirconium sponge into ingots and 
molded shapes. Two years ago neither of 
the companies was in operation in Albany. 
Oregon Metallurgical Corp. had not yet been 
formed and Wah Chang Corp., long active 
in the rare metals fields, was aware of Al- 
bany only as the site of the Northwest Elec- 
tro Deyelopment Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 
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SALE SMART 


“The smartest thing the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce ever did was when it ‘sold’ old 
Albany College to the Bureau of Mines,” Roy 
Collins, manager of the Albany branch of 
the United States National Bank, observed 
recently. 

Collins, immediate past president of the 
chamber of commerce and professionally a 
careful observer of his town’s economic pat- 
tern, believes the metals industry that has 
grown up because the Bureau of Mines did 
move onto the old Albany College campus, 
plus the additional payroll of Western 
Kraft Corp. at its new paper-from-wood- 
chips mill, has been a lifesaver. 

It was location of the Bureau of Mines 
Metallurgical Laboratory at Albany—and its 
own 285 employees and $1,500,000 payroll 
are important—that started the whole chain 
of circumstance that has boosted Albany 
out of the ordinary and added a stable in- 
dustrial payroll to its essentially agricul- 
tural economy. 

Albany’s Bureau of Mines operation is an 
outgrowth of construction of Bonneville 
Dam. In 1942, shortly after power began to 
flow from Bonneville’s generators, Congress 
authorized an electro development labora- 
tory in the Northwest “to study the appli- 
cation of electrical energy to the processing 
of minerals of that region.” 

Spokane had been mentioned as a likely 
site, but Albany had available the vacant 
campus of Albany College, which in 1940 
moved to Portland and later became Lewis 
and Clark College. 

i M’NARY HELPS 

We didn’t have any money, Collins re- 
called recently, but we raised a little and 
sent a man back to Washington, D. C. 
Senator McNary worked with us and we 
finally got the laboratory for Albany. 

In-1945, not long after the laboratory was 
established, research was started toward 
finding a more economical method of pro- 
ducing zirconium metal which could be 
worked and rolled and molded, The avail- 
able process of producing the metal was 
limited to small quantities and the cost was 
prohibitive for most uses. In 1943 the going 
rate per pound was $630 and a representa- 
tive sale amounted to eight one-hundredths 
of a pound. 

To the laboratory at Albany had come as 
& consultant a noted European metallurgist, 
Dr. W. J. Kroll of Luxemburg. Dr. Kroll 
had already developed a process for produc- 
ing titanium metal in commercial quanti- 
ties. Titanium and zirconium had certain 
properties that were similar and it was de- 
cided to try variations of the process that 
had worked on titanium on the reduction 
of zirconium from zircon-sand concentrates 
from the Oregon coast. 

Not long after the research project was 
started AEC scientists came to a conclusion 
from theoretical studies that zirconium 
would be a good bet for use in atomic piles 
and in powerplants using fissionable fuels. 

AEC ADDS SUM 


The Albany laboratory, with the AEC pro- 
viding the funds, went rapidly to a pilot- 
plant operation and .then to production. 
Because of the urgency of the AEC’s need 
for zirconium that could be rolled into sheet 
metal, the bureau of mines found itself out- 
side its ordinary role of research and de- 
velopment. The Albany station became the 
world’s largest producer of zirconium metal. 
It turned out more than 1 million pounds 
of the metal before the first private produc- 
tion, using the process developed by the 
bureau at Albany started. 

That could have been the end of zircon- 
fum for Albany, for the bureau of 
plant, on which $3 million had been 
was shut down in 1955 after a plant of 
Carborundum Co. at Akron, N. Y., 
full production. 


HE 


-inghouse Eiectrical Corp. 
Albany plant employs 125 people and has a - 
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NEEDS INCREASE 


The AEC found it needed more zirconium 
than it had planned, however, and a year 
later, in May 1956, the bureau of mines Al- 
bany plant was reopened with Wah Chang 
corporation assigned to operate it. 

Wah Chang (the Chinese name means for- 
tunate enterprise) started dealing in metals 
in 1914, importing tungsten concentrates 
from the Far East. It had become one of the 
leading producers and processors of tungsten 
metal. Its research and development of 
titanium processes and research with zirco- 
nium led to its selection to be the private 
contract operator of the Government plant 
at Albany. 

Moving into Albany, the Wah Chang 
Corp. took a look around and apparently 
liked what it saw, for a few months after it 
was awarded the AEC contract for 2-year 
operation of the Bureau of Mines plant it 
started building its own facilities on a 45- 
acre site north of Albany. In a few months 
all of its Albany operations will be located 
there as an integrated metals plant, an ap- 
proximate $4 million investment. 

What did Wah Chang find in Albany be- 
side the ready-made production plant of the 
Bureau of Mines and a nucleus of trained 
workers? 

LABOR “READY 

One of the main considerations, according 
to Stephen Yih, general manager of Wah 
Chang’s Albany operations, was the discovery 
of an adaptable, intelligent labor force, easily 
trained for the complicated and careful oper- 
ations necessary in’ producing metals to the 
rigid specifications of the AEC. 

“Here you can take a man from a farm or 
from somewhere else where he has had no 
factory experience and train him in a week. 
We've found the people hard working, ambi- 
tious, and ready to learn. It’s extremely im- 
portant in our operation.” 

Although circumstance played a great part 
in Albany getting a metals industry in the 
first place, the community of Albany has done 
much to keep it. 

“It’s a very progressive small community,” 
said Yih. “We have had lots of experience 
at different plant locations. Here we have 
found the people most understanding and 
most cooperative, ready to sit down and dis- 


cuss problems and help work out a solution.”’ | 


Another factor that has pleased Wah 
Chang in Oregon has been the high quality 
and fast delivery of special devices it ordered 
fabricated by Oregon manufacturers for its 
new piants. 

PROGRESS SEEN 


Because of this and cooperation it had from 
other sources, the company has made a rec- 
ord in building a plant and getting it in full 
operation inside of 6 months. 

Anticipating a continuous demand for 
zirconium (there is no stockpile of the 
metal), Yih believes Wah Chang will be a 
permanent industry in Albany. The com- 
pany is preparing to produce other reactive 
metals for commercial use and in 4 or 5 
years, according to Yih, should have a diver- 
sified operation not dependent on Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Oregon Metallurgical Corp. was formed 
primarily by Albany and Eugene. cap- 
ital to work with the metals made avail- 
able by the processes developed at the bureau 
of mines station, taking advantage of the 
know-how developed there. Stephen Shel- 
ton, who had been director of the bureau of 
mines station, became general manager. 

Now engaged on a $4 million contract to 
turn our. zirconium ingot for the West- 
Oregon Met’s 


monthly payroll of about $60,000. It also 
does special laboratory and shop services 
work for Wah Chang Corp. 

A pioneer in the rare metals, 


_ titanium and zirconium, Oregon Metallurgi- 








eal anticipates that this part of its business 
will increase greatly as commercial applica. 
tion of the corrosive-resistant metals grows, 


GROWTH AHEAD 


Western Kraft Corp., whose mill in 
Albany started operation in September, 1955 
is more akin to the traditional agricultural. 
lumber economy of the Willamette Valley 
than Albany’s new metal plants. It too, is 
a happy new resident. 

“I can’t say enough good things about the 
community of Albany,” said Neil Duffy, 
Western Kraft’s resident manager. They 


make us feel a wanted industry. Such an 


attitude helps us.” 
LABOR PRAISED 

Like Yih, Duffy praised the quality of wil- 
lamette Valley labor. The company now em- 
ploys 140 hourly workers, and most of them 
were trained on the job. 

Looking forward to growth, the city of 
Albany is ready for it. 

Last year the city put in 6 miles of streets 
and 12 miles of sewers, most of it in an unde- 
veloped area in the south end of town. Now 
there’s room for 200 houses to be built there 
with streets and sewers all in. 

“We're proceeding on the basis that we're 
going to grow within the city limits,” said 
City Manager Bill Bollman. “I think it's 
significant that the property owners were 
willing to go ahead on the basis that growth 
will take place.” : 

“If things break like people say they will 
next year,” said Mayor W, L. Fitzpatrick, a 
retired utility executive, “we're ready for it.” 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions—a 
Challenge to Congress 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
cre CRAMER] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
members of this body, many substantial 
citizens of this country, and many very 
able practitioners before the bar, as well 


as law enforcement officials, have been . 


quite concerned in recent months and 
years over certain decisions made by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

I have, from time to time, expressed 
my belief with regard to the functions of 
the United States Congress made up of 
representatives of the people of this great 
Nation in this high legislative tribunal 
and its duty to manifest an awareness of 
the actions on the part of the Supreme 
Court when those actions are subject 
question. I acknowledge that it is the 
responsibility, under our form of govern- 
ment and under our constitutional 
makeup, to act as a legislative check on 


authority we are empowered soto do. 


It is eminently true that the Sup 
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On the other side of the coin it is equally 
true, and I am sure it was the concept of 
the framers of our Constitution that the 
legislative body, through Congress, has 
the duty, when a Supreme Court inter- 
pretation is handed down or a Supreme 
Court decision is rendered, to consider 
most carefully those decisions and to 
make a determination as.to whether fur- 
ther legislation is needed in order to ac- 
complish the legitimate legislative pur- 
pose of the law under question, and if 
it is the opinion of the majority of the 
Members of Congress that the Supreme 
Court did violence to the law involved 
or the intention of Congress inherent in 
the law involved, then it is clearly the 
duty of Congress to amend or clarify 
that law in order that the constitutional 
power of Congress to legislate in that 
particuar field should be fully carried 
out and the general public protected as 
Congress had igjended. Of course this 
is a duty and a responsibility of Congress 
and I believe it to be a responsibility of 
equal import to that of the Supreme 
Court in its function of interpreting the 
laws as passed. Of course, it was never 
contemplated that the Supreme Court 
should, through decisions, become a law- 
making body. 

Within the above fundamental con- 
cepts of our Government, Congress thus 
very definitely has a responsibility, one 
which in my opinion must constantly be 
fully asserted in order that the legisla- 
tive branch of government might carry 
out its full responsibilities. 

Many serious questions have arisen in 
recent years as to whether the Supreme 
Court was injecting itself into the law- 
making or legislative field that exclu- 
sively belongs to Congress, secondly, as 
to whether the Supreme Court was er- 
roneously interpreting the intention of 
Congress with regard to a number of 
legislative acts that were passed, third, 
as to whether the Supreme Court was 
placing an unwarranted and unbalanced 
emphasis on the rights of the individual 
under our Constitution as compared to 
the collective rights of society or all of 
the people of the country to protection, 
specifically against criminals, Commu- 
nists, and others who do violence to 
the public welfare and good, fourth, as 
to whether the Supreme Court was, by 
its decisions, undermining the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution or the 
reserved powers of.the States provision 
in the Constitution. By merely citing 
these as some of the questions that have 
been raised indicates the seriousness of 
what appears to be some of the trends 
in the more recent decisions of the Su- 
pPreme Court, and would further clearly 
indicate why many of us are concerned 
about some of these trends. 

Not since the tidelands oil decision a 
number of years ago, in which Congress 
reversed the opinion of the Supreme 
Court by legislation, has Congress shown 
S09 much concern about a group or series 
of decisions of that Court, as was evi- 
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gress. This deliberative body showed 
its wisdom and its willingness to ac- 
knowledge the constitutional rights of 
the individual in legislating, by passing 
a bill that fully protected his rights, but 
still recognizing the fact that the FBI 
is one of our chief law-enforcing agencies 
and must be able to protect its inform- 
ants and its rough working notes and 
uncorroborated evidence free from in- 
spection by the. defendant, and further 
that the Court should retain some au- 
thority in determining what evidence 
should be made available to the defend- 
ant as it relates to evidence presented 
by the United States Government. I 
might add that this was done over the 
strenuous opposition of one of our more 
liberal news columnists, a matter which 
I reported during the consideration of 
that legislation last session. 

In further reaction by Congress to the 
series of decisions of the Supreme Court, 
particularly in the last October term of 
court, Congress appointed for one of the 
few times in legislative history, and the 
first time in recent history, a special 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring 
into a series of Supreme Court decisions 
and determining what, if any, legislative 
action would be justified. That resolu- 
tion establishing the special subcommit- 
tee to study Supreme Court decisions 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That a special subcommmittee, 
consisting of five members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, be constituted and author- 
ized as a matter of the highest urgency to 
conduct an inquiry, take evidence, and make 
findings and recommendations, legislative or 
otherwise, to this committee at the earliest 
practicable date, with reference to those 
questions raised by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, handed down at the last session of 
the Court, which affect (1) the power of 
Congress to investigate, (2) Federal laws re- 
lating to subversive activities, and (3) the 
enforcement of Federal criminal laws. 


Thus, ‘historical action was taken by 
Congress last session showing the con- 
cern of many Members over recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. The Jencks 
decision was clarified and partially over- 
come by the enactment of legislation, 
and a special subcommittee is presently 
actively studying Supreme Court deci- 
sions and the subject matter assigned to 
it, and as the ranking minority member 
of that committee, I am sure we will 
have proposed legislation available for 
the full Committee on. Judiciary, to- 
gether with other recommendations in 
the near future, at least on some of 
these decisions having held hearings 
during the recess in an effort to expedite 
our work. 

It might also be well to note. at this 
point that on July 3, 1956, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary reported favorably 
H. R. 3, commonly known as the Smith 
bill, to establish rules of interpretation 
governing questions on the effect of acts 
of Congress on- State laws, the question 
of Federal preemption of State statutes. 
The committee reported out legislation 
in this field which would have at least 
overcome the Pennsylvania v. Nelson 


(350 U. S. 497) decision dealing with 


sedition, where the Supreme Court had 
ruled that the mere existence of Federal 
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statutes on the subject matter of sedi- 
tion implied that Congress intended to 
preempt this legislative field to the ex- 
clusion of State statutes on the same 
subject matter. In that case the Court 
stated: 

Taken as a whole they (the Federal stat- 
utes) evidence a congressional plan which 
makes it reasonable to determine that no 
room has been left for the States to supple- 
ment it. 

The proposed legislation resulting 
from this decision would have required 
“that Federal statutes hereafter en- 
acted on the question of subversive ac- 
tivities or sedition should not prevent 
the enforcement in the courts of any 
State of any statute of such State pre- 
scribing any criminal penalty (in this 
particular field) except. to the extent 
specifically provided by any statute on 
the same subject matter.” 

Similar legislation is presently before 
the full Committee of the Judiciary this 
session and I trust that our committee 
will report out constructive and effective 
legislation in an effort to clarify this field 
of the preemption of State statutes by 
Federal statutes, as it is imperative that 
the States not be hampered in carrying 
out their legitimate constitutional func- 
tions from a legislative standpoint as a 
result of this decision standing without 
further clarification. Under the su- 
premacy clause of the Constitution the 
Supreme Court has previously—before 
the Nelson case—laid down the rule that 
the courts look to the purpose and scope 
of Federal legislation to determine as a 
matter of fact that there is such a con- 
flict or Mkelihood of conflict, that the 
State law must be overridden by the 
Federal, as was decided in the Clover- 
leaf case. Of course the Nelson case 
expanded this rule of interpretation 
substantially, the Court lifting itself up 
by its own bootstraps, establishing the 
doctrine which I have called implied 
implication of congressional intent to 
preempt. I have introduced legislation 
in this field, H. R. 9100, which provides 
in effect that. ‘‘no future act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field in which such act operates to 
the exclusion of any State law on the 
same subject matter, unless such act 
specifically states such intent.” It fur- 
ther provides that with regard to prior 
acts of Congress they shall not be con- 
strued to preempt State statutes “unless 
(1) there is such a direct and positive 
conflict between the express provisions 
of such act and such State law that the 
two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together, (2) there is positive evi- 
dence that Congress clearly manifested 
an intention so to supersede such State 
law.” 

My objective in introducing this legis- 
lation which is a modification of the 
Smith proposal in H. R. 3 was to have 
before the Judiciary Committee a pos- 
sible substitute proposal, although I am 
not unequivocally wedded to any partic- 
ular terminology so long as there is ac- 
complished the objective of defining the 
limited field of Federal preemption of 
State statutes as was contemplated un- 
der the supremacy clause of the Consti-, 
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tution and as was vastly broadened by 
the Supreme Court in the Nelson case. 
I trust Congress will act on this legisla- 
tion this session. 

To return to the subject matter of the 
jurisdiction of the Special Subcommittee 
of Judiciary To Study Supreme Court 
Decisions, let me very briefly state what 
some of those decisions are and their 
effect. It is worthy of note that a num- 
ber of decisions from lower courts, as 
well as actions on the part of law en- 
forcement officials during the recess 
period have very clearly shown the ef- 
fect of some of these decisions which 
present further concrete evidence that 
legislative action is necessary, evidence 
which was not previously available to 
Coneress. 

Those cases which our committee has 
under consideration at this time are as 
follows: 

Andrew R. Mallory versus United 
States of America; Clinton E. Jencks 
versus United States of America; Shirley 
Kremen, Samuel Coleman, Sidney Stein- 
berg versus United States; Oleta Yates, 
Henrl Steinberg, Loretta Stack et al. 
versus United States; John T. Watkins 
versus United States: Paul M. Sweezy 
versus State of New Hampshire; Ralph 
Xonigsberg versus State Bar of Cali- 
fornia; Delvoille Theard versus United 
States of America; Rudolph Schware 
versus The Board of Bar Examiners of 
State of New Mexico. 

To discuss these cases very briefly and 
to indicate the problems that arise as a 
result of them and the need for con- 
gressional consideration by this subcom- 
mittee and possible congressionai action 
I will indicate briefiy what those deci- 
sions held and some of the unfortunate 
factual situations and lower court inter- 
pretations that have resulted from those 
decisions, 

At the outset I indicated that many 
outstanding law enforcement officials 
were concerned about these cases. 
During the recess the Committee on In- 
ternal Security of the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General, as an ex- 
ample, made the following observation: 

In this particular field (communism) and 
in all other appropriate fields we urge upon 
you further the restoration of a reasonable 
balance of power between our respective 
State and Federal governments and finally 
we urge, insofar as it is within the power 
of the Congress to do so, the need for clari- 
fying the procedures for criminal law en- 
forcement in the Federal courts and for re- 
storing to the States the right to regulate 
procedures in their our courts. 


Some of these appropriate fields as 
listed in this statement are as follows: 


1. The powers of investigation of con- 
gressional committees. 

2. The powers and procedures of the De- 
partment of Justice in conducting prose- 
cutions before the Federal courts. 

3. The adequacy of existing Federal legis- 
lation, and even the powers of Congress it- 
self to adopt such legislation, forthe pun- 
ishment and prevention of subversive ac- 
, tivities. 

4. The punitive and investigatory powers, 
of the separate sovereign states against sub- 
versive activities, and against subversive or- 
ganizations. 

5. The power of the State and Federal 
agencies to rid their payrolls of subyersives. 
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6. The power of State supreme courts to 
determine qualification of persons who 
shall be admitted to practice before the bar 
of such courts as lawyers and advocates, 

7. The power in both State and Federal 
courts to follow procedures which fully cor- 
respond with the reasonable demands of 
fair play in the prosecution and conviction 
of criminals without having the convictions 
upset on technicalities. 


Starting with the Mallory case, it is 
ruled in effect that a person who was 
held for 742 hours between his arrest 
and his arraignment and during that 
period had voluntarily confessed to the 
crime of rape that his voluntary confes- 
sion would be considered as involuntary 
and therefore inadmissible evidence 
solely because of his retention for a 
period of 742 hours between arrest and 
arraignment there being no element of 
coercion involved. This arose as a re- 
sult of a very strict interpretation of 
rule 5—a of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure that provides ‘an officer 
making an arrest under a warrant issued 
upon a complaint or any person making 
an arrest without a warrant shall take 
the person arrested without unnecessary 
delay before the nearest available com- 
missioner or before any other nearby 
officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with offenses against the laws 
of the United States.” 

Based upon that rule of criminal pro- 
cedure the Supreme Court ruled the evi- 
dence inadmissible and the result was 
that the conviction was reversed and 
remanded by unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court and the result of the re- 
mand was that it was impossible for the 
retrial to be held and the man is scot 
free today. 

Thus the result of this.case was that a 
convicted rapist was permitted to go free, 
and of course the concern of many peo- 
ple in addition to that one unsavory re- 
sult was the very broad and loose lang- 
uage used by the Supreme Court which 
makes it almost impossible for law en- 
forcement officials, subsequent to that 
decision, to determine what their rights 
and what their powers are in carrying 
out their law enforcement functions dur- 
ing this period between arrest and ar- 
raignment. 

The results of the Mallory decision 
have been many and varied and certainly 
indicate that it has caused the law en- 
forcement function of the police author- 
ities to be substantially hampered. I 
refer to the following article that ap- 
peared in the Evening Star which very 
clearly shows the effect of this decision 
in the Washington area: 

MALLORY Case MATCHES SPEED AGAINST 
JUSTICE 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Six months of law enforcement here un- 
der the Supreme Court’s Mallory decision 
have plunged police and prosecutors into a 
race against the clock, a survey showed yes- 
terday. 

The Supreme Court in June reversed the 
death penalty rape conviction of Andrew R. 
Mallory on the ground that his confession 
should not have been admitted at the trial 
because he was held too long—7}, hours— 
between arrest and arraignment. 

The clock-wa’ because the Su- 


preme Court ruled that a prisoner should be 
arraigned after his arrest “as quickly as 
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possible.” Prisoners, said the high court, 
should not be taken to police headquarters 
“to carry out a process of inquiry that lends 
itself, even if not so designed, to eliciting 
damaging statements to support the arrest 
and ultimately his guilt.” 

FACTOR PREDOMINATES 


Time has become the predominant factor— 
how much time can be consumed in ques. 
tioning a suspect before arraignment. 

After arraignment, police lose custody of 
the prisoner. A case where the marshal did 
return a prisoner to police after arraign. 
ment is now being debated in the Court of 
Appeals. Police can question prisoners at 
the jail, but only if the prisoners consent, By 
that time, however, police say, prisoners have 
the full benefit of advice from their jail com. 
panions and questioning is nonproductive, 

What has happened to District law en. 
forcement in the first 6 months under the 
Mallory ruling? 

1. At least five men have been charged 
with crimes they didn’t commit. 

2. Two convicted murderers have seen their 
convictions reversed and® the Government 
cannot try them again. ~ 

3. Eighteen defendants have raised the 


“Mallory question” in the Court of Appeals, ° 


The question: Should their confessions of 
guilt have been admitted at their trials? The 
box score: The 2 murder cases reversed; 
5 convictions affirmed because the court ruled 
the Mallory rule did not apply to them; 11 
cases pending, including the carnal knowl- 
edge conviction of Mallory’s nephew. 

4. The Mallory issue has cropped up at 
least two dozen times in District court trials, 
with varying results, depending on the facts 
and the judges’ different interpretations of 
what the Mallory decision means. In only 
three cases have the judges permitted juries 
to hear written confessions of guilt. 

5. The prosecutor has been allowed to 
bring in oral admissions in nine cases but 
the judge has excluded them in 4 others. 


EVIDENCE BARRED 


In one case, a women who had been beaten 
and robbed in her own home was barred 
from testifying that the defendant confessed 
his crime to her at police headquarters. She 
was barred from saying he admitted the 
robbery while begging her not to prosecute. 


The prisoner’s argument to her: He had. 


saved her dog from being harmed by his 
fellow robber. : 

In another case, an FBI agent was not al- 
lowed to testify to a prisoner’s admissions 
to him, although the agent had duly warned 
the prisoner that anything he said might be 
used against him. 

And late last week, a judge cited the Mal- 
lory rule in barring incriminating state- 
ments made by a defendant within a half 
hour after his arrest. 

6. Some District Court judges, following 
& 1952 rule of the Court of Appeals, still tell 
juries they must scrutinize with care and 
caution any oral admissions made by the de- 
fendant to police, They don’t give that 
warning on written confessions, 

Since written confessions are being ruled 
out, commented United States Attorney Oll- 
ver-Gasch, this caution from the judge about 
oral admissions “may assume great impor- 
tance in the minds of the jury.” 

7. The United States Attorney’s office has 
been accepting pleas of guilty to lesser of- 
fenses and dropping counts in indictments, 
rather than risk going to trial and freeing 
men who have admitted their guilt but may 
have been held more than a few hours while 
making the admissions. 


Last week, 2 housebreakers who had been 


caught in the act and admitted a series 
other housebreakings were allowed to pleil 
guilty to 3 counts of a 13-count - 


POSITION EXPLAINED ae 
Said Mr. Gasch: “A review of oun 


Perience discloses that no reliance can 
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placed on confessions believed to be com- 
pletely voluntary if a delay between arrest 
and arraignment, comparable to the delay 
in the Mallory case, has taken place. This 
nas resulted in our ess to accept 
pleas to lesser included offenses and to dis- 
miss certain counts in the indictment. 

The prosecutor said his office still adhered 
to the rule of thoroughly screening cases at 
the municipal court and grand jury level 
and insisting on trials whenever indict- 
ments are returned, but he added: 

“Under the Mallory doctrine, we have been 
forced to recognize that a substantial num- 
per of counts, good in fact are nonetheless 
not good in law.” 

8. In the uncertainty over what to do 
when a prisoner is arrested at night and 
promptly confesses, police and Federal 
agents have been waking up 1 prosecutor 
a minimum of 5 times a week. Assistant 
United States Attorney Frederick Smithson, 
who rarely gets an uninterrupted night's 
sleep now, says he gives this advice: If you 
need the statement, I'll wake up a judge. 


- If you don’t need the statement, stop talk- 


ing to the defendant, put him in a cellblock 
and wait for morning. 

9. As recently ‘as a few weeks ago, the court 
of appeals asked Mr. Gasch to submit a state- 
ment regarding the general applicability of 
the Mallory rule. Mr. Gasch told the court 
he couldn’t generalize about the rule, He 
stated: 

“There is no doubt but that this decision 
of the Supreme Court has had a tremendous- 
ly restrictive impact upon arrest-arraign- 
ment procedures. I would find it difficult, 
at this time, to state with any degree of 
explicitness how this doctrine might be re- 
garded as generally applicable. I would be 
prepared, however, to state my view as to 
its application to a given set of facts.” 

If Mr. Gasch can’t make a general rule, 
neither can the police. Deputy Chief E. E. 
Scott, chief of detectives, said each case is 
being handled individually, based on the 
facts involved, with supervising officers call- 
ing the shots. Their basic problem: Time 
versus the public interest. : e 

These 4 cases from police records show 
how the question of time resulted in a crim- 
inal charge against.5 innocent men: 

Case 1. On Decembér 30 the day after 3 
gunmen invaded a private home and robbed 
the occuants, Defendant A was picked up. 
He admitted being at the home, denied tak- 
ing part in the robbery and said Defendant 
B had been with him. 

Defendant B, promptly picked up, said he 
had been with Defendant A the night before 
but claimed they had been together at a 
party. Ata quickly called lineup, the robbed 
homeowner identified Defendant A but ex- 
plained that he had not seen the second 
and third men. His had, but they 
could not be located immediately. 

Police were told not to take any more 
time and the prisoners were taken before 
United States Commissioner James F. Splain, 
3 hours and 15. minutes after their arrest. 


INVESTIGATION CONTINUED 


Detective Sgt. Mark W. Gray and Precinct 
Detective David H. Gould continued their 
investigation. They eleared Defendant B 
and picked up another suspéct who not only 
admitted the crime but named the third 
man. By that time, however the third 
man—alerted by the publicity of the arraign- 
ment—had fied town. 

Detective Gray’s report to his superior: 
‘It is the opinion of the reporting officer 


2° 
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them, described by a nickname and a scar. 
They were picked up with 2 others, identi- 
fied in a lineup on this case and 2 other cases. 

Police tried to get a committing magistrate 
to arraign the quartet before dawn on a 
Sunday morning but Commissioner Splain 
told them to wait until Monday. 


TWO ARE CLEARED 


Police kept on working to find the gun 
and the rest of the money. They found 
another man who cleared two of those ar- 
rested and led them to the money and the 
gun. The two innocent men had been 
charged—after being positively identified— 
and if Commissioner Splain had come to 
court on Sunday, they would have been 
arraigned. 

Case 3. On November 19, a suspect was 
picked up because he exactly answered the 
description furnished by a woman who had 
been beaten, raped, and robbed in her Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue apartment. He said he 
had been working at a hotel dinner at 
which the victim had been a guest. Police, 
reasoning he could have followed her home, 
asked him where he had been later in the 
night. He said he had been in a bar with 
a friend, whose name and address he gave 
police. 

Police questioned the alibi witness, who 
said he had never heard of the suspect. The 
victim, meanwhile, positively identified the 
suspect. He was then charged with rape, 
robbery, and housebreaking and rushed to 
arraignment. 

The next day, the alibi witness came to 
headquarters to give a written statement 
as instructed by police. He then said the 
suspect’s story was true, that they had been 
together. He had denied being in the bar, 
when first questioned, because he didn’t 
want his wife to know it. Police then lo- 
cated bar employees who said -the suspect 
was definitely in the bar with his friend. 

Case 4. On September 13, a T-year-old 
girl said her uncle Bill had attacked her 
on August 31. The child was examined and 
showed an injury. 

Police arrested the uncle, who insisted he 
had been framed but the child and her 
mother stuck to the story. He was charged 
with carnal knowledge and arraigned. 

Continuing their investigation, police 
learned the child had been injured in a fall 
several years earlier. They finally located the 
doctor who-had then treated her. The case 
was dropped with this notation: “Further 
investigation reveals that defendant did not 
commit the offense.” 


DILEMMAS CITED 


Police squad chiefs, who have to decide 
whether to rush a prisoner to arraignment 
or pend more time on the investigation, 
cite these dilemmas: 

In a housebreaking case, where the pris- 
oner’s method of operation duplicates many 
other cases in the same area, do you question 
him long enough to recover the stolen prop- 
erty or do you rush to arraign him immedi- 
ately? 

The people whose houses have been rifled 
want their property back, but if police take 
the time to ask questions that will lead to 
the property, the court may rule the pris- 
oner was held too long between arrest and 
arraignment, and all his admissions may be 
barred. . 

A man arrested on July 13 was not ar- 
raigned till the next day. Meanwhile, he had 
not only signed a statement but had told 
police where to find thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property in a series of house- 
breakings in the District and Maryland. In 
me case alone, police recovered $900 worth 
furs, jewelry, and cameras. The prisoner 
them to pawnbrokers and told them 
they could locate a great cache of loot 
Pennsylvania. 

Said the prosecutor, dubiously: “We may 
able to go to trial, but it’s a tough case. 
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Of course, we won’t be able to use his state- 
ment.” 

In a rape case where the alleged victim 
tells the nearest policeman that a man run- 
ning down the street raped her, should de- 
tectives take the time—sometimes hours—to 
make sure she is telling the truth, while the 
accused waits, or should he be arraigned im- 
mediately? Detectives working on sex cases 
are among the most concerned that innocent 
men—accused and identified by the alleged 
victims—will have to be charged and ar- 
raigned before police complete their investi- 
gation. 

In robbery and safecracking cases, police 
face a double problem. Usually more than 
one offender is involved and usually the case 
in which the prisoner is caught is only one 
of a number. Should they take the time 
to question the prisoner about his confed- 
erates? Should they take the time to locate 
all the complaining witnesses in closely re- 
lated cases to see if they can identify the 
prisoner? The more time they take after 
a prisoper has made his admission, the less 
are their chances of getting a case that will 
stand up in court. 

In a murder case, such as the unsolved 
rape-murder of 8-year-old Valerie I.ee, police 
have long since run out of ali clues that 
might lead to physical evidence or witnesses. 
One detective put the police quandary this 
way: 

“Suppose we now get an anonymous call 
that the man we want is the redhead with 
the scar sitting on the third stool from the 
end in Joe’s Bar. We spot him and ask the 
bartender who he is. The bartender never 
saw him before. 

“If we put him under surveillance, he’ll 
either spot us and run or we'll lose him in 
downtown traffic. Can we take the chance 
of letting him run loose, particularly when 
he might kill somebody else while under sur- 
veillance. So we'll pick him up and start 
asking him where he was on the day of the 
murder, where he lives and where he works. 
Our job has just begun. But if he says 
anything, we won’t be able to use it in court. 
We may get a written confession, but the 
jury will never see it.” 


CONFESSIONS WITHHELD 


Mr. Gasch, too, made the distinction be- 
tween cases where there is plenty of evidence 
and the ones where police have nothing but 
a confession. 

“It should be observed,” he said, “that 
most cases involve substantial evidence other 
than written confessions. My men have been 
able to present such cases successfully even 
though they have been instructed to with- 
hold the introduction of confessions. 

“In certain serious cases involving crimes 
of violence, there has been a lack of other 
evidence, with the result that our ability to 
go forward with the prosecution of the se- 
rious crime has been thwarted.” 

Now pending in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is a bill introduced by Representative 
KEATING, Republican, of New York, which 
would return District law enforcement to the 
rule previously set by the court of appeals 
here. The Keating bill provides: 

“Statements or confessions or other evi- 
dence shall not be inadmissible solely be- 
cause of delay in taking an arrested person 
before a commissioner or other judicial of- 
ficer.” 

Mr. KeaTInG yesterday issued a statement 
declaring that failure to enact a law clarify- 
ing Federal arraignment procedures will 
hamstring effective enforcement of the law. 

“The time is overdue for resolving this 
enigma,” Mr. Keatine declared. “It is high 
time we take the handcuffs off the police 
and put them on the criminals where they 
belong. i 

“Otherwise, we allow a field day for crimi<- 
nality and invite anarchy on our streets.” 
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HERE’S EXAMPLE OF RUSH OVER MALLORY 
DEADLINE 


Here's a typical example of police clock- 
watching under the Mallory decision, as re- 
ported by Probational Detective Douglas M. 
Smith of the Robbery Squad: 

3:30 p. m—Saturday, October 19—Man 
arrested in a gun assault on a cab driver. 

4 p. m.—Suspect had admitted and been 
identified in seven Northeast holdups, at- 
tempted robberies and assaults. 

4:22 p. m—Detective tried and failed to 
reach United States Commissioner James F. 
Splain. 

4:34 p. m—Tried and failed to locate a 
judge or Assistant United States Attorney 
Frederick Smithson. 

4:50 p. m.—Reached Chief Judge Leonard 
P. Walsh of municipal court at his home and 
was told to find a prosecutor for the arraign- 


ment, that Judge Walsh would stay home- 


awaiting a return call. 

5 p. m.—Called home of Principal Assist- 
ant United States Attorney Edward Trox- 
well, where Mrs. Troxwell said her husband 
was expected shortly. 

5:15 p. m—Mr. Troxwell returned call and 
instructed police to get a deputy United 
States marshal to court for the arraignment. 

5:20 p. m.—Calied United States Marshal 
Carlton Beall, agreed to have a deputy in 
court. 

5:21 p. m—Called Judge Walsh and said 
arraignment was set up. 

5:22-7:10 p. m.—Went to court, conferred 
with Mr. Troxwell, made out papers and swore 


to them. 
7:10 p. m—Defendant, represented by 
counsel, arraigned. Held for the grand jury 


under $25,000 bond. 

Detective Smith’s comment: “As can be 
seen from this timetable proper interroga- 
tion. written statements, etc., were impossi- 
ble to obtain.” 


The District Council on Law Enforce- 
ment, together with the United States 
attorney’s office in the District of Colum- 
bia, made a study of State laws with re- 
gard to the rules applied in the States 
concerning confessions and found that in 
nearly all of the States the jurists could 
hear confessions in State courts that 
would be barred from being heard in the 
District or other Federal courts in the 
country, as a result of the Mallory deci- 
sion and other Supreme Court decisions 
bearing on this issue. I quote a second 
article contained in the Evening Star on 
this subject which is most revealing and 
indicative of the justice being handed 
out in the Federal court as compared 
to that being meted out in the State 
courts. Of course, this inconsistency 
certainly deserves consideration of Con- 
gress, and I quote that article for its 
value in making that consideration: 
ETaTES Use DaTa BARRED HERE BY MALLORY 

RULING 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Juries can hear confessions in State courts 
that they are barred from hearing in the 
District or in any other Federal court in the 
country. 

This sharp contrast between law enforce- 
ment in the States and the District was re- 
vealed yesterday in surveys made of State 
laws and decisions by the United States at- 
- torney’s office here and the District council 
cn law enforcement. 

In the States, if the Judge finds the confes- 
sion was made voluntarily, the jury gets to 
hear it, even if the prisoner was held for 
many hours or even days before he confessed. 

In the District, the question is no longer 
whether the confession was voluntary but 
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how long the prisoner was held between ar- 
rest and arraignment. A Disrict court judge 
here recently barred a confession made half 
an hour after the prisoner’s arrest. 

A man who commits a murder in the Dis- 
trict and confesses a few hours later can be 
pretty sure the confession he poured out to 
police will never reach a jury's ears. 

If the same man committed the murder. in 
Silver Spring or Arlington the jury would 
hear the confession, as long as it was volun- 
tary, even if he confessed 3 days after the 
arrest. Both States have just such cases. 

The surveys were prompted by the Supreme 
Court’s Mallory decision of last June. The 
court ruled that a prisoner must be brought 
before a committing magistrate as quickly as 
possible and should not be questioned at po- 
lice headquarters to get damaging state- 
ments, even if that were not the purpose of 
the questioning. 

This has been interpreted by the courts 
here as virtually barring any headquarters 
questioning and as narrowing the Supreme 
Court’s earlier McNabb decision.. In the 
landmark 1943 McNabb decision, which re- 
versed a conviction because of delayed ar- 
raignment, the prisoners were held for days 
and the court discussed coercion. In the 
Mallory case the prisoner was held for 714 
hours, and no claim of coercion was made. 

State courts don’t have to follow the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in the earlier McNabb 
case or the recent Mallory case because no 
constitutional question was involved in the 
High Court’s rulings. The. Supreme Court 
made it clear that it was interpreting the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, which 
apply exclusively to district court here and 
the other Federal courts. 

To clarify what confessions should be 
barred in Federal courts, bills have been 
introduced in both the House and Senate 
providing that delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment should not be the sole reason for 
excluding a confession at a trial, 


SURVEY NOTES PRINCIPLE 


United States Attorney Gasch said yester- 
day that studies of State laws and decisions 
showed that virtually all follow the same 
principle as proposed in the pending bills. 

One of the surveys quoted this conclusion 
by a justice of the Dlinois supreme court. 

“Thus far,” he wrote, “there has been no 
disposition on the part of the States to adopt 
the McNabb rule. State courts have been un- 
willing to disregard evidence of guilt in order 
to enforce police compliance with statutes 
requiring prompt arraignment.” 

The surveys backed up his conclusion. 
Even in the States—including Maryland— 
where there are laws spelling out speedy 
arraignment, the courts have ruled that 
though the prisoner's detention may violate 
State law, juries can still hear a confession— 
as long as it was given voluntarily. 


CONCLUSIONS LISTED 


The Council on Law Enforcement Survey 
of the States reached these conclusions: 

1. To the extent the question has been ex- 

pressly raised, the States have uniformly re- 
jected the McNabb rule for excluding con- 
fessions—the rule narrowed by the Mallory 
decision. The States permit the use of con- 
fessions made to police during or as a result 
of illegal detention before arraignment, un- 
less the confession is shown to be involun- 
tary. 
2. State laws which require the accused to 
be brought before a committing magistrate 
within a fixed time or within a reasonable 
time after arrest, do not alter the policy of 
admitting voluntary confessions even though 
the detention was too long to be legal. 

3. Evidence of unlawful detention before 
arraignment can be taken into consideration 
by the court in d whether the 
confession was voluntary but is not auto- 
matic grounds for excluding a confession. 


Lal 


January 27 


TYPICAL ATTITUDES 


These rulings from State courts are typi. 
cal of the attitude of the States towarg 


* confessions: 


Colorado, “We cannot believe that the 
Supreme Court of the United States * « « 
intended to lay down a hard and fast rule 
that no confession obtained from a sus. 
pected criminal, following his arrest ang 
prior to arraignment, can be received in 
evidence against him.” 

California, “Since the McNabb case, the 
State courts that have had Occasion to re- 
evaluate their test of admissibility as it 
applied to a confession made during illegaj 
detention continue to treat delay in ar. 
raignment as only one of the factors to be 
considered in determining whether the 
statement was voluntarily made. Appar- 
ently none of the States following the rule 
excluding illegally obtained evidence have 
adopted the rule of the McNabb case; and 
we are not disposed to adopt it.” 


OTHER VIEWPOINTS 


Plorida, “It is not amiss to point out that 
we have refused to apply the doctrine of 
the McNabb case in this State.” 

New York, “The question is whether pro- 
tection for the individual would not be 
gained at a disproportionate loss of protec- 
tion for society.” ; 

The New York comment came in ruling on 
a first degree murder case where the pris- 
oner was arrested at 7:30 a. m. one day, made 
an oral confession at 5:30 p. m. the same 
day, was questioned on succeeding days by 
the prosecutor and finally put his confession 
in writing 4 days after his arrest. The court 
said his confession was properly admitted 
into the evidence since it was made volun- 
tarily. 

Many of the State rulings have followed 
the same line as the Court of Appeals here 
did for some 5 years—before it was upset 
by the Supreme Court in the Mallory case, 
This interpretation of when confessions 
should and should not be admitted in eyvi- 
dence follows the principle that if the delay 
could be shown to have caused the prisoner 
_to confess, it should be e&cluded. But delay 
alone, ruled the Court of Appeals here before 
the Mallory reversal, is no automatic reason 
for excluding a confession. 


CONNECTICUT VIEW 


Connecticut takes that view. In a case 
which the Supreme Court refused to review 
in 1950, the Connecticut court ruled that 
the fact of illegal detention at the time 4 
confession is made does not render it inad- 
missible unless that fact is causally con- 
nected with the securing of a confession. 

Maryland had a case of illegal detention. 
A murder suspect was not only illegally de- 
tained in view of State laws for prompt ar- 
raignment but was held for 3 days before 
he confessed. The court ruled that the con- 
fession was admissible as long as it was 
made voluntarily. The court added that 
unless the facts of a case show that the 
illegal arrest in itself constituted such 
duress as to make the confession involun- 
tary, the court must apply the same rules 
to the admissibility of the confession as it 
would where the arrest and detention were 


legal. _ 
VIRGINIA EXAMPLE 

The Virginia courts have taken the same 
view. A man was arrested on suspicion of 
killing his daughter's illegitimate child. He 
was held for 5 days without a formal c 
He was questioned twice before he went 0 
the scene of the crime, where he orally ad- 
mitted his part in the crime. Then he 
was charged and made a written statement. 


The court admitted the confession because 
it was given voluntarily notwithstanding 
that the oral admissions were given while 
he was illegally detained. “sy 
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Utah considered what was best for ‘proper 
prosecution in @ murder-auto-theft case 
where the suspect was arrested on a Friday, 
confessed to the auto theft on a Saturday, 
confessed to murder on Sunday and reen- 
acted the murder on Monday. The court 
held the confessions were admissible and 
said it was necessary for proper prosecution 
to take the prisoner back to the scene to 
determine which of two counties was the 
actual locale of the shooting. 

CONFESSIONS SIGNED 

In an Iowa case, @ prowler was arrested 
in an area where a number of housebreak- 
ings had occurred, as well as a rape in the 
course of a housebreaking. In the police 
car after he was picked up, the prisoner 
said he had had something to do with the 
purglaries and the rape. Throughout the 
day after his arrest, he was questioned about 
the housebreakings and signed a confession 
to them. On the following day, he signed a 
confession to the rape case. He was brought 
before a committing magistrate 3 days in 
all after his arrest. The court held that 
there was justification for illegal detention 
because of the number of cases involved. 
The confessions were allowed in evidence. 

Like the Supreme Court, the States have 
shown wariness of third-degree tactics, un- 
due pressure, threats and promises. They 
have repeatedly emphasized the voluntari- 
ness of a confession, but they have not made 
delay alone or even illegal detention the 
sole yardstick for barring a confession. 


I think these two articles, together with 
evidence before our subcommittee, indi- 
cate clearly the need for legislative action 
in this particular field. 

So far as the Jencks case is concerned, 
T have previously considered it in my 
discussion and Congress took action on 
it last session, so far as it relates to crim- 
inal law enforcement, and should it pre- 
sent a problem on the civil side, of course, 
our committee will consider that aspect 
of it. 

The Kremen case has to do with the 
law of search and seizure, this-particular 
search and seizure being by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction of the 
three petitioners, who were convicted of 
the crime of comforting and assisting a 
fugitive from justice, on the basis that 
certain contents of the home where the 
parties were found were illegally seized, 
and even though only a portion of these 
contents were so illegally seized, the en- 
tire contents were ruled as having been 
illegally seized, and the convictions were 
set aside. 

In effect the validity of the seizure was 
tested on the basis of the quantity of the 
items seized and the Court found that 
the quantity was too great to be justi- 
fied under the circumstances and the en- 
tire conviction was reversed. 

A minority opinion by Justices Burton 
and Clark indicated that they did not 
believe the test. should be the quantity 
of items seized and also that only a small 
Part of the items listed by the Court as 
seized were admitted into evidence and 
that those actually admitted into evi- 
dence would have resulted in harmless 
error in that there was ample evidence 
of guilt otherwise. 


mont, Yates case, of course, is one of the 
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was the interpretation of the act which 
now legalizes the forming of organiza- 
tions to teach and advocate or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
or violence—to legalize those efforts— 
and, secondly, to legalize the teaching of 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence so long as such teach- 
ings do not incite to action. The Court, 
in that case, ordered 5 of the convicted 
Communist defendants acquitted on the 
facts and decreed new trials for 9 
others. After making a complete re- 
view of the facts in the case, constituting 
itself jury as well as judge. 

Of course, it was clearly the intention 
of Congress that Communist cells formed 
subssequent of the formation of the party 
or organization of the national party in 
this country should be illegal and sub- 
ject tothe Smith Act. This decision that 
does violence to congressional intent, 
clearly necessitates legislation action, 
and the subcommittee has this matter 
under consideration. 

I have introduced legislation which 
clarifies this definition of “organize,” in 
H. R. 8925, which provides: “the term 
‘organize’, with respect to any society, 
group, or assembly of persons, includes 
the recruiting of new members, the form- 
ing of new units, and the regrouping or 
expansion of existing clubs, classes, and 
other units of such society, group, or as- 
sembly of persons. This will have the 
effect of clarifying what Congress meant 
with regard to organization of the Com- 
munist Party and will make such organ- 
ization illegal in the future. 

The court in the Yates case also laid 
down a new doctrine of abstract violence 
the result of which makes it perfectly 
legal to advocate and teach and con- 
spire with others for the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence so long as the per- 
sons listening are not incited to action 
or the action proposed is in the indefi- 
nite future. 

Thus it is seen that through this de- 
cision the Supreme Court has legalized 
the organizing of Communist cells and 
new Communist groups within the 
United States and also has legalized the 
teaching of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, both of which do violence to 
the Smith Act and the clear intention of 
Congress. I believe it is evident from a 
brief discussion of this case that legis- 
lative action is justified. This case is 
being very seriously considered and 
studied by this special subcommittee and 
of course the committee is acting very 
cautiously and only after lengthy hear- 
ings in making its recommendations to 
the full committee with regard to all 
of these decisions. This is particularly 
true in the Yates case, where there was 
a very strong dissent by Justice Clark in 
which he states he thought that the 
Dennis case merely held that a charge 
was sufficient where it requires a finding 
that the party advocates the theory that 
there is a duty and necessity to over- 
throw the Govefnment by force and 
violence—not as a prophetic insight or 
as a bit of speculation, but as a pro- 
gram for willing adherence and as a 
policy to be translated into action as 
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soon as the circumstances permit. This 
was the concurring opinion in the Den- 
nis case, which was relied upon in the 
Yates decision. He also differed with 
the strained construction concerning the 
definition of organize as set out in the 
majority opinion, about which he him- 
self states: “This construction frustrates 
the purpose of the Congress for the act 
was passed in 1940 primarily to curb the 
growing strength and activity of the 
party.” 

As evidence of public interest on this 
decision I embody herein the following 
resolution of the Kiwanis Club of Miami, 
Fla., as follows: 

A RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved by the Kiwanis Club of 
Miami, Fla.: 

SEcTION 1. That it does deplore the -deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by which supporters of the Commu- 
nist movement in our country were either 
freed or given new trials, as one which gives 
aid and comfort to a political movement in 
the United States which seeks the overthrow 
of our democratic system; and which opin- 
ion, coupled with prior but recent decisions, 
reflects a trend in said Court toward a liber- 
alism which we hold to be adverse to the 
best interests of our Government and people. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary be instructed to 
deliver copies of this resolution to the dis- 
trict committee on resolutions, to the other 
clubs of the Florida Kiwanis district, and to 
members of the Florida delegation in the 
Congress. 


This brings us to the Watkins case. 
In that case Watkins appeared as a wit- 
ness before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee when the committee 
was investigating Communist infiltra- 
tion in labor unions. Two persons had 
stated, and incidentally under oath, 
that Watkins, who was a labor union 
official, had helped to recruit them into 
the Communist Party. 

Watkins denied that he had ever been 
a card-carrying member of the Commu- 
nist Party. He did acknowledge that he 
freely cooperated with the party, he 
identified some persons as Communists, 
but he refused to give identification re- 
garding certain other people. He did 
not plead the fifth amendment as a basis 
for this refusal but challenged the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, saying: “I refuse 
to answer*‘certain questions that I be- 
lieve are outside the proper scope of 
your activity.” He was found guilty of 
contempt of Congress as a result of this 
refusal and the full bench of the court 
of appeals affirmed the conviction, but 
the Supreme Court set it aside. 

Of course, since this decision was ren- 
dered it has now become a practice for 
many of the witnesses to invoke the 
Watkins ruling before congressional 
committees that are carrying on the 
legitimate investigative function of Con- 
gress, a function which is essential for 
Congress to carry out its responsibilities 
in the field of legislation, and the only 
manner in which .Congress can deter- 
mine where the laws already passed are 
having the desired effect, and second, 
whether new laws are required in the 
public interest. ‘The effect of witnesses 
taking or claiming the first amend- 
ment—that is the freedom of speech— 
which the Supreme Court established—is 
that the Supreme Court said that the 
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freedom of speech amendment to the 
Constitution carried with it an implied 
freedom of silence. Thus this so-called 
freedom of silence under the first 
amendment is being used about as often 
as the fifth amendment against self- 
incrimination to prevent Congress from 
getting information which it needs to 
carry on its responsibilities. 

Some time ago in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I reviewed this case and its pos- 
sible implications, many of which are 
coming into play at this time very point- 
edly and before the different committees 
of Congress, and I repeat a portion of 
that statement to indicate what some of 
the problems are that arise within the 
field of congressional investigation as a 
result of the Watkins decision. I quote 
from my remarks in the REcorD on page 
A5047, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 1957, in 
which I stated: 

I would like to cite a few examples of what 
could possibly result in the field of congres- 


sional investigations, as I interpret the 
decision. 
First. It could possibly place on Congress 


the burden of proving that the terms of the 
charter of the committee or the statements 
of the chairman preceding the questioning 
would reasonably establish to the satisfac- 


tion of any witness the pertinency of each 
and every question on which the withess 
might claim the first amendment which 
would be an almost impossible burden. 
Second. It could possibly strike down the 
broad authorizing or chartering provisions 


of committees and thus limit measurably the 
scope of their investigations on the technical 
grounds that although the . investigation 
would be within the power of Congress to 
conduct unless every phase of the investiga- 
tion is spelled out, the witness would not be 
put on adequate notice of the pertinency of 
any question asked by the committee and on 
which he claimed the right to refuse to an- 
sSwer because of the first amendment. 

Third. It could possibly be construed to re- 
quire preliminary control by Congress of its 
committee activities to the extent of requir- 
ing specific enumeration of every facet of any 
problem to be investigated or that might arise 
during an investigation even though the his- 
tory of the investigative process has shown 
that Congress cannot foresee the new fields 
often uncovered as the result of hearings and 
that must be exhausted if the public welfare 
is to be served. 

Fourth. The practical effect could possibly 
be that most future witnesses before congres- 
sional committees could only be voluntary 
because the compulsory subpena procedure 
would be completely outmoded and the wit- 
ness could refuse to appear on the basis that 
he believed his first amendment constitu- 
tional rights were being prejudiced because 
he wasn’t advised adequately of the questions 
to be asked and the pertinency thereof; or 
upon appearance could raise the same ques- 
tion and refuse to answer. 

Fifth. It could conceivably require that any 
committee lay a foundation of a more specific 
nature than the charter granted by Congress 
in order to establish the pertinency of every 
question asked in order to prevent a witness 
from claiming the right of silence which is 
surely an impractical burden. 

Sixth. It could possibly require these 
committee restrictions as suggested in i, 2, 
3, and 5 above even when the rights of the 
person testifying are not involved but rather 
the rights of third persons whom the wit- 
ness has been asked to identify as in this 
case and even though it is well settled that 
one cannot invoke the constitutional rights 
of another; 

Seventh. It raises doubt about the fact 
that a congressional committee is acting 
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within the scope of its authority with ref- 
erence to any given question upon which 
the first amendment is claimed on the basis 
that an insufficient foundation of relevancy 
of the question involved has been laid un- 
less it appears clear on the record or in the 
charter powers of the committee that the 
specific facet of the investigation being 
challenged is spelled out in the record and 
that it doesn’t violate anyone’s private af- 
fairs. 

Thus, a mere statement of some of the 
possible implications of the decision that, 
Iam sure points up its dangers. 

Also the Court overlooked completely in 
its reasoning the fact that every contempt 
action by a committee must be ratified by 
the body of Congress under whose authority 
the committee operates, the facts fully de- 
bated, the relevancy of the question upon 
which the refusal to answer gives rise to 
the contempt, the pertinency of the ques- 
tion to the investigation involved and of 
the question asked as well as the validity of 
the grounds for refusing to answer the 
question—and only after the passage of a 
resolution by the respective House or Sen- 
ate after full debate and determination if 
the committee was acting within its 
charter and preliminary (broad) author- 
ity can the committee acquire’ needed au- 
thority to bring a court action through the 
Attorney General for contempt of Congress. 
I fail to understand how the Court, under 
the separation-of-powers doctrine, can in- 
ject itself into this matter in this instance 
on the facts and overturn the findings and 
policy determinations as they relate to the 
previously determined relevancy and perti- 
nency as made by the Congress. Although 
broad investigatory powers are often 
granted, many protections against the abuse 
of the contempt power of Congress are pro- 
vided. It is interesting to me that this 
phase of practical legislative process ap- 
parently escaped the Court—and indicates 
further the impracticality—due to lack of 
understanding of some of the problems of 
Congress and its workings—of the proposals 
made by the Court in this case. 


In connection with this, of course, last 
year the Congress did vote in contempt 
of Congress a couple of witnesses be- 
fore the committee, including Hart- 
man, and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was careful to in- 
struct the witnesses at great length as 
to the relevancy of the questions and the 
powers of the committee, and. possibly 
this will serve as a test case for the 
Supreme Court to render a more realistic 
and definitive decision. . 

Legislative consideration of this mat- 
ter is essential and our committee has 
it presently under study. Thus we have 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
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Hampshire had authorized an investi. 
gation into subversive activities within 
the State in connection with carrying 
out the statute which the legislature haq 
passed in 1951 for the purpose of con. 
trolling sedition and subversive organiza. 
tions and persons and also establishing g 
loyalty program. The legislature had 
adopted a joint resolution relating to 
the investigation of subversive activj- 
ties and the attorney general was ay. 
thorized to make these investigations, 

The attorney general called Sweezy 
as one of the witnesses and during the 
first hearing he refused to disclose his 
knowledge of the Progressive Party in 
New Hampshire or persons with whom 
he was acquainted in that organization 
and claimed the first amendment based 
upon the Watkins case theory as his 
justification for refusing to answer, A 
second investigation was held and the 
petitioner refused to answer questions 
concerning the Progressive Party and 
its predecessor, the Progressive Citizens 
of America, as well as certain subject 
matter contained in a lecture delivered 
to a class of a hundred students in the 
humanities course at the University of 
New Hampshire. Sweezy in this in- 
stance again pleaded the first amend- 
ment and his right of silence thereunder, 
and of course the Supreme Court up- 
held this right. This was done despite 
the fact that this was a State legislative 
investigating authority, after the State 
court had found him guilty of contempt 
of the legislature. 

The Court based its decision upon the 
following reasoning: “Our conclusion 
does not rest upon a separation of the 
powers of a State legislature to conduct 
investigations from the responsibility to 
direct the use of that power insofar as 
that separation causes a deprivation of 
the constitutional rights of individuals in 
a denial of the due processes of law,” and 
the Court went on further to find that 
Sweezy had been denied due process of 
law and therefore the conviction was 
reversed. In this opinion Justices 
Frankfurter and Harlan agreed with the 
result that the case should be reversed 
but for a different reason. 

Justice Clark wrote a minority opinion 
dissenting. ‘The State court had madea 
finding of fact according to Justice Clark 
to the effect. that the attorney general 
was directed by the legislature to in- 
quire as he did, as a matter of fact, and 
therefore the question of being beyond 
the scope of the investigating authority 
of the legislative resolution should not 
be, from a factual standpoint, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court. He 
states: “We are bound by the State court 
findings. We have no right to strike 
down the State action unless we find not 
only that there has been a 
of Sweezy’s constitutional rights, but 
that the interest in protecting those 
rights is greater than the State’s inter- 
est in uncovering subversive activities 
within its confines. The majority made 
no such findings.” = 

Justice Clark goes on to point out that 
the Court, in effect, blocks New Hamp- 
shire’s effort to enforce its own laws and 









it was Clark's opinion that the Pent: 


sylvania against Nelson decision 
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to control subversive activities leveled 
against the interest of the State as com- 
pared to subversion against the Federal 
Government. 

Thus it is seen that the Supreme Court 
applied the doctrine of the Watkins case 
in State legislative investigations as well 
as Federal, despite the fundamental con- 
cept of our Constitution that the State 
should have full authority to carry out 
its own laws and to hold its own investi- 
gations, and that decisions of the State 
supreme court should be final on the 
questions of fact raised as to whether 
the questions asked are relevant to the 
investigation. This finding is necessary 
of course before the Watkins doctrine 
can be employed and the constitutional 
rights of the witness can be raised. 

The other series of cases with which 
the special subcommittee is concerned 
as it affects powers of the States are 
those dealing with the admission of cer- 
tain individuals to the practice of law 
within the State of California, as in the 
Konigsberg case, the State of Louisiana, 
as in the Theard case, and the State of 
New Mexico, as in the Schware case. 

The petitioner, in the Konigsberg case 
graduated from the law school of the 
University of South Carolina in 1953 and 
4 months later passed the bar examina- 
tion and the State committee of bar 
examiners held hearings with regard 
to his moral character and refused to 
certify him to practice law on the 
grounds that he had failed to prove, first, 
that he was of good moral character; and 
second, that he advocated the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States 
or California by unconstitutional means. 
Konigsberg appealed to the courts and 
the State supreme court upheld the 
committee by turning down a petition 
for review. The United States Supreme 
Court reversed the California findings 
and Justice Black in writing the opinion 
stated: 

There is no evidence in the record which 
rationally justifies a finding that Konigs- 
berg failed to establish his good moral char- 
acter or failed to show that he did not ad- 
vocate forceful overthrow of the Government. 
Without some authentic reliable evidence 
of unlawful or immoral actions reflecting 
adversely upon him, it is difficult to compre- 
hend why the State bar committee rejected 
&@ man of Konigsberg’s background and 
character as* morally unfit to practice law. 
As we said before, the mere fact of Konigs- 
berg’s past membership in the Communist 
Party, if true, without anything more, is 
not an adequate basis for concluding that 
he is disloyal or a person of bad character. 
A lifetime of citizenship is worth very 
little if it is so frail that it cannot withstand 
the suspicions whieh apparently were the 


. basis for the committee’s action. 


Justice Harlan in a strong dissent 
Stated a very sound position, which is 
as follows: 

1, The record, in my opinion, reveals some- 
thing quite different from that which the 
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final arbiter of such limitations, and acts 
instead as if it were a superstate court 
of appeals. 

Thus, in the Koningsberg case the 
Supreme Court affirmed the petition of 
Koningsberg contending that the 
Board’s action in the State of California 
deprived him of rights secured by the 
14th amendment to the Constitution, the 
due process clause. 

In the Theard case the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana disbarred the petitioner, 
the United States District.Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana struck him 
from its roll of attorneys and the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit affirmed 
that order. 

The Supreme Court in this opinion re- 
versed the decision of the court of ap- 
peals which had the effect of permitting 
the complainant to practice in the Fed- 
eral courts, the Supreme Court finding 
that the disbarment within a State 
court does not necessarily result in dis- 
barment by a Federal court and that 
therefore the Supreme Court has power 
to look into the conditions that qualify 
the State court judgment. The court 
found we do not think the principles 
of right and justice require a Federal 
court to enforce disbarment of a man 
18 years after he had uttered a forgery 
when concededly he was suffering under 
an exceedingly abnormal condition, 
some degree of insanity. The Supreme 
Court thus remanded the case for the 
appellate court’s decision and disposi- 
tion under the court’s rule of Federal 
disbarment that the Federal court does 
not disbar except upon the conviction 
that, under the principles of right and 
justice, the court is constrained so to do. 
This decision, of course, had the affect 
of permitting the Federal court to re- 
view the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the decision of the State court 
upon which the State disbarment was 
based, and could lead to the result that 
the complainant would be able to qualify 
to practice before the Federal court but 
not the State. 

The third case in this series is that of 
Schware against Board of Bar Examiners 
of State of New Mexico, and in that case 
the question presented was whether 
Schware had been denied a license to 
practice law in New Mexico in violation 
of the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment, the same question as raised 
in the Koningsberg case. 

In this opinion Justice Black rendered 
the decision and the Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision of the State court of 
New Mexico. The bar examining group 
elicited evidence that Schware, at the age 
of 18 in 1932 had joined the Young Com- 
munist League, he making application 
for the bar in 1954. Schware admitted 
that he was a Communist between 1932 
and 1940 and the State Supreme Court 
of New Mexico placed heavy emphasis 
on this point in denying his application 
to practice law.- Schware had also been 
found to have used a number of aliases 
and have been arrested a number of 
times, as well\as having been a member 
of the Communist Party, and the State of 
New Mexico took the position that even 
though standing alone any one of these 


might not be grounds that standing to- 


gether the exclusion was not unwar- 
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ranted. Thus the Supreme Court com- 
pletely reviewed the evidence and re- 
versed the State supreme court on the 
evidence, declaring on the evidence that 
the due process of the complainant had 
been denied. 

Thus it can be seen by a discussion of 
this series of decisions that these mat- 
ters require immediate congressional 
action and I trust the subcommittee, on 
which I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber, will, after due consideration bring 
forth sound and constructive legisla- 
tion. 

It is essential that Congress assert its 
full legislative power and responsibility 
in recapturing any of its law making au- 
thority that might have been usurped 
by the Supreme Court, to correct mis- 
interpretations of the intent of Con- 
gress where that has occurred, and to 
reassert its intended legislative pre- 
rogatives to strengthen our criminal 
laws, our anticommunistic statutes, and 
to establish a pattern consistent with 
the 10th amendment in future State and 
Federal relationships. 

This can and. must be accomplished 
at the earliest possible time, within Con- 
gress’ prescribed legislative functions 
under the Constitution, obviously with- 
out violation of individual rights but 
with adequate protection of the rights 
of the people as a whole and the general 
welfare. This is the challenge to Con- 
gress—I trust it will be accepted this 
session—it must be accepted. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Florida for 
bringing this matter before the House 
and pointing out to the House the im- 
portance of the matter that he is dis- 
cussing. I make this observation not as 
a lawyer, but as a layman, if you please. 
I would further like to point out to this 
body and to the gentleman’s constitu- 
ents in the State of Florida that it was 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cra- 
MER] who took the floor last summer to 
protest the inaction by the Committee on 
the Judiciary in bringing about legisla- 
tion to protect the FBI files following 
the Supreme Court decision last June 6 
known as the Jencks case. I think this 
is particularly significant together with 
his being appointed as ranking minority 
member of such an important subcom- 
mittee, particularly since the gentleman 
from Florida is a relatively new Member 
of the House, and is a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary without 
much seniority, yet it seems to be his re- 
sponsibility to search out these difficult 
matters and make rather complete anal- 
yses and studies of them, and present 
them to the House in the manner which 
he is now doing this afternoon. 

I certainly want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation for the service that 
the gentleman from Florida is rendering. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kansas very much for his 
kind remarks. - 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I, too, would like 
to express my admiration for the fine 
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presentation that the gentleman from 
Florida has made and for the work that 
he has performed both on the floor of 
the House and in his committee. 

Many people from my district in Ohio 
have talked to me with reference to the 
many recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Particularly they have expressed 
concern over a case which I believe is the 
Nelson case, which more or less has indi- 
cated that action by the States is not 
warranted where the Federal Govern- 
ment may seem to have assumed to have 
preempted the field. I still feel that in 
this country of ours there is ample room 
for the operation of both State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government; that 
the two should continue and should exist 
side by side, one supplementing the other, 
and not forgetting the admonition which 
is contained in our Constitution that the 
rights which people have not granted to 
the Federal Government they have re- 
served unto themselves and unto the 
States. 

I again express my appreciation to the 
gentleman for bringing this matter to our 
attention. I, too, as have many other 
Members, have introduced legislation 
which would be designed to supplement 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. It 
is our responsiiblity in that balance of 
power between the executive, the judi- 
cial, and the legislative, to exercise our 
will so that one or the other of any of the 
three may not become too strong. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his interest in the subject. I know 
he will pursue it as assiduously as he has 
other matters previously, during the bal- 
ance of this session. 

I want to review the cases which were 
involved, and I will do it briefly, and then 
extend my remarks. In particular, the 
effect of these decisions has been demon- 
strated, even during the recess, since the 
decisions were made, and new evidence 
has been presented to our special sub- 
committee. 

I want to start with the Mallory case. 
It provides, in effect, that a person who 
is arrested and held for a period of 742 
hours between his arrest and arraign- 
ment, even though the confession re- 
ceived from him is wholly voluntary, 
without any coercion, the mere fact that 
he was held for a period of 712 hours in 
and of itself constitutes coercion and 
makes the confession inadmissible in 
evidence. Mallory was permitted to go 
scot-free, when the Supreme Court re- 
manded the case for a new trial. No new 
trial was possible without the confession. 

In the Watson case, another case also 
decided in the District of Columbia, 
which is one of the pieces of evidence of 
the effect of this Mallory decision which 
arose during the recess, a twice-convicted 
rapist was permitted to go scot-free as a 
result, first under the Mallory decision, 
that his confession was nonadmissible. 
They went back and tried him on other 
physical evidence which arose out of the 
confession, that is, physical evidence 
and the Supreme Court found the phys 
ical evidence which arose as a result 
the confession itself was also not admis- 
sible, applying the “poisoned 
the poisoned tree” doctrine and let h 
go free again. So that is how 
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the Mallory doctrine has been extended. 
I say, based on those circumstances and 
many others, the Congress should take 
action in attempting, to some extent, to 
reinstate the commonsense rule of evi- 
dence and give adequate elbow room for 
the law-enforcement officers to work, to 
weed out the innocent and to properly 
investigate those cases, which is essential 
if the general public is to be protected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman 
going to comment on the Green case? 

Mr. CRAMER. I had not intended to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like the 
gentleman to yield to me for a comment 
on the Green case, if he would be so 
kind. 

Mr. CRAMER. I shall be delighted 
to 


Mr. HOFFMAN. One other question, 
if the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We have had a 
number of bills, some of them before 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
on Federal aid to education—I am seri- 
ous now, have you thought of introduc- 
ing legislation which would provide for 
education of the judges from the prac- 
tical standpoint that the effect of these 
decisions is the releasing these crimi- 
nals? The Circuit Court of Appeals and 
the Supreme Court are turning loose 
these habitual criminals and someone, 
someone should set those courts wise as 
to the practical results which follow 
their decisions. It might be well to in- 
clude that editorial from the Star last 
night which gave another freed crimi- 
nal’s record, that of Dallas Williams. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be delighted to, 
I say to the gentleman from Michigan. 

(The editorial referred to follows: ) 

SOCIOPATHIC JUSTICE 

Everyone knows that justice is blind. But 
the case of Dallas Williams raises a suspicion 
that justice, in Washington, may also be 
suffering, figuratively speaking, from a 
mental disease or defect. 

The best way to get into the case of Dallas 
Williams, who is a free man in this city to- 
day, is to take a look at his criminal record. 
The following is from an opinion by the 
United States Court of Appeals: 

“The prosecutor told the court at the open- 
ing of the trial, ‘This man (Williams) has 
the worst criminal record for violence I have 
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How is it possible that a man with such 
@ record is not elther in jail or in a mentaj 
institution? Well, it’s a long story, but 
we'll try to tell it as briefly as possible, 


The case which has just resulted in his. 


z 
: 
E 
: 


Telease began when 
He 


gested that the Government might seek to 
have Williams committed to a mental in- 
stitution in civil, as distinguished from 
criminal, 5 

United States Attorney Oliver Gasch took 
the hint and asked Chief Judge Laws of the 
District Court to send Williams to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. Judge Laws was sympa- 
thetic, wanting to protect the public, and on 
January’ 7 he ordered Williams committed 
pending a report on his condition from the 
Mental Health Commission. However, there 
was one important hitch. 

Ten days prior to this the prosecutor, as 
he had to do, had asked two Governmént 
psychiatrists to examine Williams. They 
agreed that, as of that time, the man was 
not insane. One of the doctors warned of 
the potential danger to the community if 
Williams should be released. The other 
went even further. He said: “At present 


there are no symptoms, singly or in the 


aggregate, which would justify a hospital 
commitment for this man. However, it 
should be kept in mind that he is, potentially, 
definitely dangerous to others, and once re- 
leased, is likely to repeat his patterns of 
criminal behavior, including homicide.” 

Judge Laws ordered a temporary commit- 
ment. But Williams’ lawyers, Nestor 8. 
Foley and George Rublee II, doing their duty 
as defense counsel, went before Judge Keech 
to challenge the legality of the commitment. 
In the absence of an accusation that Wil- 
liams was insane at the time, they said, he 
could not be lawfully committed. Reluc- 
tantly, Judge Keech agreed, and ordered 
Williams released. 

The United States Attorney went back to 
the Court of Appeals, before the same panel 
of judges, asking that they reverse Judge 
Keech. The appellate judges refused, how- 
ever, because there was no verified allega- 
tion that Williams now is insane. They 
suggested that the prosecutor might try all 
over again, although they did not explain 
how or why. For the Uaited States Attor- 
ney cannot accuse Williams of insanity at 
this time if the Government's own psychia- 
trists say that he is sane. : 
form, is the case of 
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should be pointed out that Williams, with 
off for good behavior, would have been 
this coming Septemtber if he had 

peen sent to jail to serve his sentence after 
his first conviction in this case. And he 


would be just as dangerous in September as — 


now. 
wa. essential point, we think, is that there 
is something seriously wrong with a system 
of justice which frees a man with Williams’ 
incredible record. This is an offense against 
society. If an individual were to commit 
such an offense he surely would be entitled 
to plead, under the Durham insanity rule, 
that he was suffering from a mental disease 
or defect, or what the psychiatrists now de- 
scribe as a “sociopathic” personality. Jus- 
tice, as justice has functioned in this case, 
must be suffering from some equally serious 
disability. There may be those who will 
think that this is carrying a figurative anal- 
ogy a bit too far. If so, we suggest that 
they go back and reread the third paragraph 
of. this editorial and then ask themselves: 


what’rational process of justice has Dallas» 


illiams been turned loose? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am as concerned as 
you are, obviously, as a member of this 
subcommittee, and on the evidence before 


us as to the effect of these decisions on | 


criminal law enforcement, the effort to 
stamp out the Communist conspiracy in 
this country, and the question of the 
rights of the States under the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
effect of these decisions in all those fields 
is adverse, and I think legislative action 
is essential. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would this be a good 
place to put in the Green case and make 
a statement about it? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In that particular 
case the defendant was charged, in one 
word, with arson. Under the code here 
itis a first-degree murder charge if, with- 
out knowledge of the defendant, there is 
another person in the house which is 
burned and death results. He was also 
charged with murder in the first degree, 
under the code. The jury in the district 
court convicted him of arson, and the 
judge having given instructions about 
second-degree murder, they convicted 
him not on the first-degree murder 
charge but on the second-degree murder 
charge. The case then went to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, three judges sit- 
ting. They said that the first trial in the 
district court was all wrong, that there 


was to be convicted at all it should have 
been on the first-degree murder charge. 
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general rights of society, and that the 
Supreme Court is going to have to give 
equal weight to the latter as it does to 
the former. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am especially in- 
terested in this subject, having intro- 
duced a’ bill, H. R. 679, a duplicate of 
H. R. 3, which the gentleman has men- 
tioned. I commend very highly the pres- 
entation made by the gentleman from 
Florida. I think it is very timely, urgent, 
and important. I know a number of bills 
have been introduced on this doctrine of 
preemution. I have studied a number of 
cases involved. 

I introduced a subsequent bill, H. R. 
6567, which has the approval of the 
American Bar Association. It is prac- 
tically the same as H.R. 3. I take it that 
same bill would meet the gentleman’s 
approval. 

Mr. CRAMER. I believe legislation of 
that nature is essential, and I congratu- 
late the gentleman from California for 
his work and interest in this matter, he 
having discussed this with me on many 
occasions. I have introduced a bill my- 
self slightly modifying the one the gen- 
tleman introduced, a matter which I pre- 
viously discussed. 

I am hopeful that the committee at 
this session will take action on it. In 
the last session there was a bill reported 
out, but it dealt only with the Nelson 
case, not with the general subject of pre- 
emption of State statutes by Federal 
law. I appreciate the gentleman’s in- 
terest and I wish to congratulate him. 
I think this is a matter of extreme con- 
cern to all the people of this country. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Is there any ques- 
tion in the gentleman’s mind that the 
Congress has the right and the respon- 
sibility to enact legislation that will have 
the effect of correcting the decisions of 
our judicial branch? 


Mr. CRAMER. As I have previously - 


stated, I think it is the duty and the 
responsibility of Congress within its con- 
stitutional authority to review the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and its in- 
terpretations of the laws as passed by 
the Congress; also to.make certain that 
Congress does not usurp the law-enact- 
ment authority and power of Congress, 
and that it is its duty to do so and its 
responsibility. That is why I think the 
formation of this committee is timely 
under our constitutional powers and it 
should go forward with this work. 

Mr. HENDERSON. It should be one 
of the missions of this Congress? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. The Congress 
does not hesitate to criticize the execu- 
tive branch of the Government any time 
Congress disagrees with the executive 
branch. I can see no reason why con- 
structive criticism of actions taken by 
the judicial branch and legislative action 


. within the power of Congress to legislate 


under the Constitution should not be 
equally well taken. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, first, 
I would like to say that I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman on this important subject and 
at this point I should also like to say to 
the membership of the House that for 
2 years it was my pleasure to serve 
with the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] who is giving us this dis- 
sertation as a member of the Public 
Works Committee. -Both he and I were 
freshmen, but I found out as we were 
considering a most important internal- 
improvement bill in Congress at that 
time—the National Defense Highway 
Act of 1956—that we were fortunate to 
have a man of his caliber and his ability 
to think and to figure out answers to 
the difficult problems of our committee. 
May I say to the membership of the 
House further that at least in one sig- 
nificant instance he was responsible for 
plugging up some shortcomings in legis- 
lation then under consideration and sug- 
gest a provision for advance purchase of 
rights-of-way that will save the people 
of this country several hundred millions 
of dollars. I was glad to see him ap- 
pointed to also work with another com- 
mittee and it seems sort of fortunate he 
did find a place on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee where he could delve into this 
subject that is so important to our coun- 
try and to its future. I want to com- 
mend him for the contribution he is 
making and assure him of my support 
in his effort. I fervently hope with him 
and many others that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will act prompily and give 
us an opportunity to correct some of 
these véry obvious injustices that have 
come about through the rulings of our 
courts. I commend him highly and wish 
him success in his objective of getting 
corrections in our basic laws in this 


regard. 
Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I say that I, too, have en- 


joyed and will continue to enjoy sitting 
with the gentleman on the Public Works 
Committee. I look forward to serving 
with him and I want to commend him 
for the service he is rendering. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I would 
like to add my voice to those who have 
commended the gentleman from Florida 
for this timely, scholarly, and helpful 
report on a most serious subject. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Another question 
I had in mind; Is work being done to 
legislatively supplant the decision in the 
Yates case? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. That matter is 
under active consideration by our sub- 
committee. Legislation, as I say, has 
already been proposed by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Keatinc], by my- 
self, and by other members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary that would have 
the effect of redefining the language to 
include the organizing of present-day 
cells of Communists as well as other types 
of Communist organizations throughout 
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the country. Secondly, on the question 
of inciting to action, that is a more diffi- 
cult question which we have under active 
consideration. We are starting hearings 
on that in the very near future to see 
what legislative action can be taken and 
not run afoul of the constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech declared in that 
particular case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
tell us how we can be helpful to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; how we can 
blast this legislation out? 

Mr. CRAMER. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he will be notified of the 
hearings before our subcommittee and 
we will be delighted to hear him as well 
as his suggestions as to how the Yates 
and other cases can legislatively be over- 
come. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When are you going 
to have your hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? Day after day 
these criminals are being turned loose. 
Just the other day the circuit court of 
appeals sent a case back and in effect told 
the district judge to send the fellow to 
jail. All right. He did. Then the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, when the case got 
there on a writ of habeaus corpus, turned 
him loose. 

Mr. CRAMER. Although the subcom- 
mittee was not established until late last 
session of the 85th Congress, we are al- 
ready in the process of drafting legisla- 
tion in regard to the Mallory case, after 
holding lengthy hearings, and we are 
holding hearings on these other cases, 
and I am sure action will be taken expe- 
ditiously. That is what I am working 
for as ranking minority member of that 
committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know there are 
many Members on the floor or in the 
House who want to be helpful if they 
can get it out and get action. For ex- 
ample, many of us have wives here. 
They walk up and down the street, as 
do you and I, and over here, even near 
the Congressional Library not too many 
years ago a woman was assaulted at 
dusk. What you said earlier about the 
courts protecting the rights of the citi- 
zens while ignering the rights of the 
community is all too true. You talk 
about civilian rights. Apparently the 
court seemed to think these fellows’ 
rights ought to be safeguarded in every 
way, their constitutional privileges 
stretched in every way. Now, three peo- 
ple wére assaulted last night, viciously. 
How long does that have to go on, or do 
we have to arm ourselves? 

Mr, CRAMER. I am as concerned as 
the gentleman is, and we are holding 
hearings constantly, and legislation will 
be reported out soon. The reason I am 
laying this foundation is to advise the 
House what work is being done and the 
problems involved in the legislation pre- 
sented before the subcommittee in the 
hope that the members will take an ac- 
tive interest in this matter, the full com- 
mittee will report legislation out, and 
let Congress work its will. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to 
add my word to that which has been 
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given, if it is of any help at all to the 
committee, that the people I am in con- 
tact with are highly. concerned both 
about the present legislative situation 
and about the necessity for earnest con- 
sideration of new legislation to do some- 
thing about these decisions, and I hope 
your committee will take that into con- 
sideration, that the public does want 
something done. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am _ thoroughly 
aware of the position of the gentleman’s 
constituents. That position is the same 
as in my district. Knowing of the con- 
siderable public concern our committee 
is carrying out its instructed duties of 
proceeding expeditiously. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, the courts are 
turning these criminals—and they are 
confessed criminals—loose. They have 
been convicted, but the Court says that 
in some way some technical rule has 
been violated and they are turning these 
fellows loose just as fast as the prose- 
cuting officers and the police can send 
them to jail. 

How long is the chairman of the gen- 
tleman’s committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER}) going to con- 
tinue by inaction to protect those fel- 
lows? That is what I am trying to get 
at. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that last year I was very much 
coneerned about there having been no 
action with regard.to these decisions. 
Finally this subcommittee was appointed 
and I think we will get action this year, 
at least reports from the subcommittee 
to the full committee will be made 
shortly. Whether or not legislation will 
get out of the full committee is a ques- 
tion which that committee will have to 
decide. 

In closing, let me say to the Members 
of the House that I trust this session 
of Congress will accept this challenge. 
As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman! has pointed out, it is urgent 
that that challenge be accepted that we 
do not overlook this essential legislation 
in the mailstrom other legislative mat- 
ters with which we are all concerned, 
such as our defense. This involves the 
very sinews and the very vitals of our 
country and of our people. 

(Mr. CRAMER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include’ extraneous 
matter.) 





Champaign, Ill., Group Wins Community 
School Improvement Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege and pleasure to report that the 
board of judges of the Community School 
Improvement Awards 


program adjudged 
the citizens survey committee of Cham-_ 








January 27 


paign, Ill., winner in the east-centra) re. 
gion for its excellent presentation of g 
comprehensive study of the community's 
future educational requirements. 

Mr. Lyle Blue, of that city, accepteg 
a silver plaque on behalf of the Cham. 
paign Citizens Survey Committee at the 
first annual presentation dinner in New 
York City on December 9, 1957, and made 
the official presentation to the Cham- 
paign group at a dinner Monday evening, 
January 12, 1958, at Champaign, MI. 

By way of explanation, the B. V. D. Co, 
has established annual regional and na- 
tional Community School Improvement 
Awards for outstanding citizen action on 
behalf of our public schools. Any com- 
munity group that has worked for school 
improvement is eligible to participate in 
the program. One national award of 
$1,000 is given for the outstanding con- 
tribution to school improvement and sil- 
ver plaques are awarded to the five re- 
gional areas of the United States. The 
winners are selected from these regional 
sections which are divided into the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, East Central, 
West Central, and Far West divisions. 

Entries tell the story of the program 
that serve to bring about school improye- 
ment, such as teacher-recognition events, 
successful bond-issue drives, educational 
TV experiments, public-school-opinion 
surveys, innovations to discover and en- 
courage the gifted, the retarded, or the 
handicapped, community resource proj- 
ects, and countless others. 

The Community School Improvement 
Awards is an excellent program in the 
interest of the entire Nation. I wish to 
extend my congratulations to the spon- 
sor, the winners of the awards, as well a5 
to all citizen groups participating in this 
worthwhile objective. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
outline of the entry submitted by the citi- 
zens survey committee of Champaign, Ml. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Tue B. V. D. Communtry SCHOOL IMPROYE- 
MENT AWARDS 
EAST CENTRAL REGION 

Winner: The Citizens Survey Committee, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Subject: Comprehensive study of the com- 
munity’s future educational requirements 
and the entire school program. 

Content: The school administration, of 4 
healthy school community, felt the need of 
a carefully planned educational blueprint for 
future development. The board chose @ 
whereby citizens studied their own 
The Citizens Survey Committee had the 
guidance of representatives of the College of 
Education at the University of Illinois. Five 
subcommittees—community, educational 
program, finance, buildings, public rélt 
tions—were set up. Teachers worked closely - 
with groups, hundreds of people haere 
detailed questionnaires, subcommittees me 
to study the elementary schools, the jw 
high schools, and the senior high sti 
The real value of the survey lies not in ™ 
345 pages of written report but in 20 
well this educational blueprint, discar@® 
of an obsolete building, improved #8 
schedules, changes in the instructional PM 
gram, is gradually being translated ™ 
terms of reality in many + it areas 
every school building in the district, 
cellars to roofs, 
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One result of the survey was an increase 
in the salary schedules for teachers—a long- 
needed improvement. fe 


Changes in the instructional p' of 
the schools is now underway—another result 
of the survey. 


Probably the most timely result is a change 
in the curriculum under which far greater 
emphasis is laid on basic studies that may 
Jead to more pupils electing to study science 
in many forms. 





Who Owns the Land? ‘Who Should Own 
the Land? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Who Owns the Land? Who 
Should Own the Land?” written by 
Father Hylden and published in the 
Catholic Action News for Christmas 
1957. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 





. as follows: 


Wo Owns THE LAND? WHo SHOULD Own 
THE LaND? 


(By Father Hylden Strides) 


These two questions are of fundamental 
importance to every nation on the face of 
the earth. Some people think that the prob- 
lem of the world lies in this question of who 
owns the land. In many of the trouble 
spots of the world it can be shown that the 
distribution of the land is at the bottom of 
the troubles. The Communist rode to power 
in China on the backs of a dispossessed farm 
people. Mussolini came to power in Italy 
telling the people he would give them land— 
and to fulfill this promise he drained the- 
swamps of Italy. South America is in danger 
of going over to the Communist. And a big 
part of the reason is that most of the land 
is held by the few in “haciendas,” while the 
majority of the people hunger for some land 
to live on. 

The American Civil War was not just a 
fight to free colored slaves of the South. 


‘The large plantation system of land owner- 


ship had dispossessed the people, so that the 
“poor white trash” were as bad off or worse 
than the colored slaves. The few large land- 


jority lived in abject poverty. 
We happen to live in an area that is per- 
the largest area of family owned farms 


in the world—the area described by the 
“Canadian 


Border and the Mason-Dixon line 


E 
: 
: 
: 


_ But, now it seems that this sound system 
of land tenure is losing its hold. We are be- 


i 
i 
i 
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size of 676 acres. That means that in those 
20 short years we had more than 22,000 
less farms. Assuming that a family lived 
on each farm, we lost 22,000 farm families 
in those years. Meanwhile, the average size 
of farm jumped from 462 acres to 676 acres— 
an increase of 214 acres per farm. These are 
alarming figures. It is obvious to any one 
that every farm that was left in 1955 had 
not increased by 214 acres. The fact is that 
some farmers became huge operators of 
many quarters of fertile land. There has 
been a tremendous concentration of owner- 
ship of land here in our State. 

Who should own the land? Basing our 
position on the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and of the recent Popes, we believe 
that there should be a widespread ownership 
of the land. Simply, we believe that the 
people who live on the land and work the 
land ought to own that land. 

We do not look upon fertile land as an 
object for investment. Therefore, we do not 
think that people who have excess money 
should use it to buy up North Dakota farm- 
land. Business and professional people 
should not be allowed to buy the acres that 
God made fertile. Those acres should be 
owned by the people who will live and work 
that land for the good of-all mankind. If a 
business or professional man cannot make 
a living in his business or profession, then 
he should go out and buy some land and 
farm it himself. But, land is not to be 
bought for investment purposes. Such 
dealings prevent the young families of North 
Dakota from owning a piece of land. And 
we have many young families leaving our 
State every year, just because they cannot 
get a farm. Absentee landlords, and large 
farm operators are, together, destroying the 
family farm system of central United States, 
which includes Nerth Dakota. Statistics of 
our own State college seem to indicate that, 
if we continue with this trend, we are head- 
ing for the southern plantation system or the 
South American hacienda system. When 
the majority of the people working the land 
are only slaves or hired hands, then we are 
in danger. We are heading for dictatorship. 
We are destroying democracy. We are 
headed for national ruin when the holy 
earth, the fertile acres, are not owned by 
many people. We have the history of other 
nations to instruct us. Will we learn the 
lesson? 





A New Year’s Prayer for the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we all know 
how beautifully and eloquently the 
Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. Prederick 
Brown Harris, opens the Senate with 
prayer each morning. One of his most 
beautiful and inspiring prayers is the 
prayer he wrote captioned “A New Year’s 
Prayer for the Nation,” printed in This 
Week magazine on Sunday, January 5, 
1958. Dr. Harris has received words of 
praise of the prayer in letters from all 
over the Nation. ° 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prayer be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the prayer 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From This Week magazine of January 5, 
1958] 


A New YEAR’S PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, D. D., Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 


Our Father God, with whom a thousand 
years are as one day, in this volcanic hour of 
history save us, we beseech Thee, from panic 
and despair. 

Grant us the grace of perspective as we 
listen to the centuries rather than to the 
hours. 

Across the man-darkened skies of the new 
yedr may our eyes unafraid discern Thy pillar 
of cloud and of fire, as with pilgrim feet we 
tread an unknown path, led by the ancient 
assurance: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear?” 





The NATO Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the rather unspectacular NATO 
summit conference in Paris, there were 
many newspaper articles evaluating 
that conference. 

Among the most impressive of those 
which I read was one that appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal on December 19, 
1957. It was entitled ‘“‘To Lift the Hopes 
of Mankind.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To Lirt THE Hopes oF MANKIND 


The United States missed a tremendous 
opportunity at the NATO summit confer- 
ence in Paris. 

Here was the place to show leadership in 
the search for peace. Here was the time to 
lift the hopes of mankind. Here was the 
chance to present an inspired program 
which would ease the despair and cynicism 
of our times. 

We flubbed the chance. President Eisen- 
hower’s opening speech, with its emphasis 
on peace, was fine. But when it came to spe- 
cifics, we offered little but more and more 
devastating weapons of war. 

We held out guided missiles to allies, some 
of whom do not want them and none of 
whom show enthusiasm for them. And 
they are missiles which will not be ready 
for delivery for many months. 

We offered stockpiles of nuclear warheads. 
Many Europeans fear that these will only 
increase the danger of a holocaust and make 
restoration of anything like normal condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe almost impossible. 

We pledged that the United States would 
come, at once and with all appropriate force, 
to the assistance of any NATO nation sub- 
jected to armed attack. 

There are western Europeans who wanted 
reassurance of this NATO promise. But 
what most Europeans, and most of man- 
kind, would like to have heard from the 
United-States at Paris was that the search 
for peace is foremost in all our thoughts. 
They would like to have had assurance that 
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the greater concern is with fashioning agree- 
ment under which terrible weapons may 
never be used. 

So many things could have been done at 
Paris that were not done. 

Why did we not pick up some of the pro- 
posals made by Soviet Premier Bulganin in 
his recent note to President Eisenhower? 
Some of them were ‘unrealistic; others de- 
serve investigation and consideration. No 
harm and perhaps some little good could 
have come at Paris if we and the other 
NATO members had said: “Fine, Mr. Bul- 
ganin, let’s have another try at agreement.” 
At the least, the Russians would not be far 
out in front once more with peace propa- 
ganda. 

We might have made a few proposals of 
our own—for a specific meeting with Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev, for another con- 
ference of big power leaders, for considera- 
tion of some specific subjects. Or, iz we 
thought it unwise to suggest summit talks, 
we could have use the NATO meeting as a 
place to emphasize our willingness to nego- 
tiate with the Soviets through always avail- 
able normal diplomatic channels in an at- 
tempt to lessen world tensions. 

There was nothing along these lines. Mr. 
Eisenhower ignored the Bulganin note. He 
was silent about any meeting with the Rus- 
sians. In Washington, State Department 
press officers perfunctorily called the note 
propaganda. Secretary Dulles played his fa- 
miliar record: “‘Meetings with Russians will 
do no good; the Russians can’t be trusted.” 
Even worse, th., very week when the world 
was looking anxiously for even a flicker of 
encouragement that some lessening of war 
threats and arms burdens was in sight, 
Dulles released a magazine article declaring 
anew his destructive doctrine that there is 
no hope in conference or negotiation, but 
only in power and arms. 

In the end, we agreed to give considera- 
tion to renewed disarmament discussions 
with the Russians within the United Na- 
tions, or, if necessary, at a foreign ministers’ 
meeting. In return we got a somewhat 
vague and grudging consent from our allies 
to consider giving us missile bases and to al- 
low stock piling of nuclear warheads in 
Europe. 

The fina] agreement was a compromise. 
It came only after many of our NATO allies 
made it clear that they were unhappy about 
the missile and nuclear stockpile proposals, 
that they were dissatisfied with the Amer- 
ican preoccupation with force and weapons. 
Our allies were insistent that NATO put 
more emphasis on a search for lessened ten- 
sion and for paths that might lead toward 
peace. 

The world situation is changing. rapidly. 
Old doctrines of war, defense, strategy and 
foreign policy are becoming obsolete. Big 
armies, manned bombers, foreign military 
bases, conventional weapons are dwindling in 
importance in the shadow of tomorrow’s 
missiles and nuclear weapons. 

People everywhere are coming to realize 
the truth of what President Eisenhower once 
said: “There is no alternative to peace.” 
Except, that is, nuclear chaos in which not 
only civilization but possibly the human race 
as we have known it might be consumed, 

The present road leads straight to such 
catastrophe. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain people 
look to their leadership for action to halt 
this tragic march. They want no effort 
spared in the search for a just and hon- 
orable peace. ; 

Our leaders must talk seriously with the 
Russians—again, again, and again. We must 
abandon our inflexible positions, discard ob- 
solute doctrines and tired slogans. We must 
realize that conference does not mean sur- 
render nor does negotiation mean appease- 
ment. Peace does not necessarily demand 
great mutual trust; it may be built on sim- 
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ple mutual interest—as basic as self-pres- 
ervation. 

In view of the final compromise, the Paris 
meeting may turn out to contribute a tiny 
bit toward peace. If so, the credit will go 
to those western European leaders who in- 
sisted that NATO seek peace above all and 
do it actively, urgently, determinedly. 

The American leadership failed. 





Retirement Problems of Railroad 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Thomas Stack, president of the Na- 
tional Railroad Pension Forum., Inc., 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House on January 20, 1957, in op- 
position to the tax exclusion bill,. House 
bill 5551. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS STACK, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PENSION FORUM, 
Inc., BEFORE THE Wars AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE, JANUARY 20, 1958, 
IN OPPOSITION TO THE Tax EXCLUSION BILL 
H. R. 5511 Ef Ax. 


My name is Thomas Stack. I reside at 1104 
West 104th Place, Chicago, Ill. I am presi- 
dent of the National Railroad Pension 
Forum, Inc., an organization chartered un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois as a 
nonprofit group to educate the railworkers 
of this Nation on retirement problems and 
secure from Congress remedial action to en- 
sure their independence when they retire, 
and to frame our national law known as the 
Railroad Retirement Act in accord with their 
views. 

Forum membership comprise union and 
nonunion employees of the railroads and 
mostly our retired workers who have no 
other representation, and al] those who come 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, and its 
jurisdiction. 

Our Pension Forum is the largest group in 
this field not influenced by management 
of the railroads or the leaders of the various 
union craft.s We are nonpolitical and have 
membership on 328 railroads and affiliated 
bureaus, which include The Pullman Co., 
Railway Express agency, sleeping and dining 
car employees. 

Every member of our group is a voluntary 
subscriber: there is no coercion used to ob- 
tain membership. Most of our members 
view us as the only protective committee 
they have in dealing with protecting their 
rights under Railroad Retirement Act. 
They are unanimous in their views that only 
through this medium can they make known 
to Congress their wishes in connection with 
increasing benefits under our retirement 
system, and they are glad as individuals to 
support our program with thousands of let- 
ters to members of the committee handling 
this legislation. 

Although forum headquarters is in .Chi- 
cago we have to date some 1847 group 
leaders and active workers in the various 
division points nationwide. Many of such 
leaders are elected by the employees so that 
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we have our hand at all times on the pulse 
of the worker. Those leaders not alone act 
in this capacity, but lend counsel to our ef. 
forts exclusively on railroad retirement 
matters. 

All officers of our group are veteran rajj. 
road employees with backgrounds of long 
employment. I had 38 years with the rails 
until I was drafted for the position I now 
hold early in 1947 when certain amendments 
were forced upon the employees that were 
ill-advised and deemed very detrimental to 
their interests. It was under this atmos- 
phere that the National Railroad Pension 
Forum was born. Committees in Congress 
and Members in both bodies are familiar 
with our activities. We have accepted the 
honored role of leadership in this field and 
speak to Congress with the voice of the rail 
worker. I ask that you heed our plea and 
frame legislation that is acceptable to the 
majority. 

H. R. 5551, the tax exclusion bill, is op- 
posed by a great majority of our workers 
and is disapproved 100 percent by our re- 
tired people who never want railroad retire- 
ment benefits to be subject to excise or 
income taxes. Those workers whose earn- 
ings today exceed by many times the benefits 
our retired people receive are much better 
equipped to meet the proposed increased 
taxes than are those trying to live ona 
pegged income that has no relation with to- 
day’s high economy, .The benefits are s 
meager today that some of our retired 
people are suffering from malnutrition; haye 
to get subsidy from Public Welfare to meet 
medical bills and medicine. Their lives are 
most tragic, with little relief in sight. It 
would be against the laws of God or man to 
add any additional financial burden to their 
present plight. 

On July 3, 1956, this subject was first 
aired before your committee and representa- 
tives of the Treasury made it very clear that 
a simiiar bill provided the equivalent to al- 
lowing the employee a current deduction 
from gross income of an amount equal t 
the taxes paid, and that certain obligations 
of the Government must be made, and that 
benefits would be assessed in the final analy- 
sis. We are treading on thin ice in this 
respect, but under no circumstances do we 
want at any time benefits to be taxed. 

I would refer you to page 542 continuation 
of hearings on railroad retirement legislation 
May 9, 1957, before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee Subcommittee. 
It gives some very fine statistics on supple- 
mentary pension systems today in vogue on 
American railroads. Some 368,000 employees 
are covered by those plans; 174 plans in all, 
of which 46 with 250,000 employees place 20 
restriction on membership beyond employ- 
ment with the company; 19 with 80,00 
members limit their employees with taxes on 
earnings in excess of amounts creditable 
under railroad retirement, and 83 plans with 
28,000 employees coverage is limited to rail 
executives, salaried employees and those not 
covered by labor contracts; but in every case 
benefits under those plans are subject © 
income taxes, even though the 
contributes to such plans. If the tax & 
clusion bill is favorably reported by this 
committee it will affect all those 
mentary pensions inasmuch as they, 
not be subject to taxes contributed 
employee, and of course the railroads charge — 
the cost up to operating expenses and pay 
no taxes on this product. 
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proportion in withholding taxes is tak 
from those in the higher rate brackets. N0¥ 
if the law was changed to permit us 
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excess earnings of such executives could be 
charged to a retirement system in which they 
could receive more financially when they re- 

than they earned during the working 
career. In other words, instead of the 
Government receiving a large percentage of 
our surplus earnings from such executives 
the amount could be charged off to retire- 
ment. benefits and the Government would 
receive little through the income tax field 
in such cases. So, the proposed exclusions 
would represent a fundamental departure 
from the established principles of Federal 
income taxation, and would cost the Govern- 
ment billions of dollars in deficit revenue, 
which would have to be made up from some 
other source. With the largest budget in 
history facing this Congress new means of 
raising money for Government operation 
must be made, and we do not feel that this 
is the appropriate time to advance a theory 
that will open to the public ways and means 
of depriving the Government of much needed 
funds, which would in short break down the 
entire tax schedule. 

On August 7, 1956, the President signed 
into law S. 3616 the interim increase in rail 
pensions and annuities. Much has been said 
about the deficit in the account caused by 
this 10 percent increase in benefits but the 
meat of the President’s remarks received lit- 
tle publicity. His remarks in full are pub- 
lished on page 312 of the Senate Hearings on 
railroad retirement—the fourth paragraph 
which reads as follows: 

“It has been proposed that the burden of 
higher employee payroll taxes might be off- 
set through a special exemption which would 
exclude employee contributions from in- 
come tax and from tax withholding provi- 
sions of present law. Neither such a device 
nor other Federal contribution, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly made, would be equitable. 
This was made clear when the administra- 
tion opposed the proposal the time of its 
tecent consideration in the Congress. It 
would amount to an indirect assessment of 
the rest of the community for improvements 
in the retirement. system for a single 


We want to keep benefits today immune 
from taxation as in the majority of cases 
benefits as paid are not sufficient to main- 
tain those beneficiaries under the same 
standards they are accustomed to, but they 
do provide a level base to supplement sav- 
ings from life of labor. They are, however,- 
entirely inadequate to allow those retired 
more than the necessities of life; in fact 
there is no pleasure today in climbing the 
ladder of time, outside of eternal reward. 
The future holds little for any of us but 
We feel justified im doing God’s work— 
namely, trying to help those poor individu- 
als who individually are unable to help 
themselves. 


I certainly appreciate your kindness in 
Permitting me to appear before you and 
express the views of our railroad people on 
this vexatious subject. May your counsel 
Provide a solution to this problem in the 
interest of those we aim to serve. 

THomas STAcK, 
President, National Railroad Pension 
Forum, 


Tribute to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson 

_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

e a 








a OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


_Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Agriculture, 
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Ezra Taft Benson, has, in recent weeks 
and months, been the target for a cre- 
scendo of unjust criticism. To see such 
an honorable and dedicated public serv- 
ant so harassed and hindered in an 
essential effort to restore reason to the 
Nation’s farm program is most discour- 
aging. In this trying period, I, for one, 
should like to commend Secretary Ben- 
son for his courage and forthrightness, 
and, Mr. President, as evidence of the 
fact that there are many people in this 
country who support his objectives, I 
ask unanimous consent that two edito- 
rials from the Baltimore Sun be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Morning Sun of 
January 18, 1958] 


Trme To Back BENSON 


When Secretary Benson appeared before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee yesterday 
he was confident and firm, He appeared the 
day after the President’s farm message and 
with the screams it evoked among the politi- 
cal farmers still ringing in the Capitol. And 
Mr. Benson gave not an inch. 

The reason is that he knows he is right 
and that he knows the wiser farmers, in- 
cluding many of his critics, know he is right. 
Why, then, doesn’t he have more open sup- 
port? Why is so much of the pro-Benson 
sentiment limited to the formal resolutions 
of farm organizations, the editorials of the 
sounder farm papers, the private conversa- 
tions of farmers who are sick and tired of 
producing for Government storehouses only? 

The time has come for all these people to 
get out in the open and fight for the Eisen- 
hower-Benson plan. The fighting should be 
all the easier when it is recognized how mild, 
after all, the new legislative proposals are. If 
farm critics will step off to the side a little 
and get the Eisenhower-Benson plan into 
perspective, they will see that it is a logical 
€ ttension, indeed, the necessary development 
of positions already taken by the Congress. 

For instance, Mr. Benson wants to be able 
to flex farm price supports within the range 
of 60 percent of parity to 90 percent. But 
the original New Deal farm legislation set a 
much more modest range—from 52 to 75 
precent. This held until the Second World 
War, when the supports were fixed ‘at 90 
percent to boost wartime production. The 
postwar act of 1948 reestablished flexibility 
between 60 and 90 percent of parity. Con- 
gress kept putting off the going-into-effect of 
this plan, but it is this plan and only this 
plan which Secretary Benson now proposes. 

Congress is being asked, in other words, 
to get back to a scale it accepted 10 years 
ago, a scale more generous than the one it 
started out with 20 years ago. Farm people 
in and out of Congress and in and out of 
the big farm pressure groups should begin 
blasting Congress back to the position in 
fact which it has long since taken in 
principle. 

[From the Baltimore Morning Sun of 

January 19, 1958] 


BENSON AND THE TRENDS 


One of the sharper teeth in the buzzsaw 
which the Senate Agriculture Committee ap- 
plied to Secretary, Benson Friday was the 
plight of the small family farmer. The 

ower-Benson plan to reduce supports 
would hurt this man disproportionately, said 
the opposition senators and one and all they 
insisted that this shouldn’t happen. As 
Senator THyz, ominously a Republican, put 
it, “I want to kéep the little farmer on the 
farm—that little family farmer.” 

But one of the best arguments against 
this position was offered in advance by the 
President in his special farm message. To 
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resist lower support prices in behalf of the 
little farmer is not very realistic, said Mr. 
Eisenhower, because prices don’t help much 
when a man’s production is low. And the 
fact about many of the little farmers is that 
they simply don’t produce enough to make 
a generous living. After subsistence for stock 
and farm family there is little left for the 
market. On this little a difference between 
supports at 90 percent of parity or 60 percent 
doesn’t matter much either way. 

This is a topical, even technical rebuttal 
to the Thye position. The President’s larger 
argument goes to the plain fact that eco- 
nomic tendencies are against the small farm- 
er. The trend is toward bigger farms, farms 
able to swing machinery purchases, farms 
equipped to compete on the always more 
industrialized basis which characterizes 
modern agriculture. In Maryland alone 
farmers have been leaving the countryside at 
the rate of some hundreds a year for several 
years. They are better off in other jobs and 
the remaining farmers are better off for the 
economies of the relatively large-scale opera- 
tion to which they have ascended. 


But to try to hold people on the country- 
side against these economic tendencies by 
way of Government subsidy is often to do 
them a disservice. It dooms them to a harsh 
existence in substandard housing with in- 
adequate medical care, often with inade- 
quate support for their children. The facil- 
ities for the best of living may be available 
on the countryside. But the wherewithal 
to buy their use is simply not provided by 
the marginal farm, even counting in the 
various Federal farm subsidies. 

In case after case the sounder solution is 
for the head of the family to find other em- 
ployment, perhaps for all his time, perhaps 
part-time, perhaps by moving to town, per- 
haps by keeping the country home and re- 
plenishing its amenities out of town wages. 
The difference between Benson and THYE 
& Co., is that the Secretary wants to make 
an efficient adjustment to economic trends 
while his adversaries propose a sentimental 
holding action whose economic effect would 
be a malallocation in a time of rising crisis 
of money, materials and manpower. 








Eide Ahead on Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Looking Ahead on Defense,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of January 25, 1958, commenting on the 
report of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee. I commend it to the read- 
ing of my colleagues and the public. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING AHEAD ON DEFENSE 


The only group of elected officials to sur- 
vey American defense after sputnik has come 
to conclusions very similar to those re- 
portedly contained in the Gaither report. 
The interim report of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee gains stature and im- 
pact because of two important facts: it looks 
to the future rather than the past in assess- 
ing the seriousness of the defense lag, and 
it represents the unanimous conclusions of 
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the 4 Democrats and 3 Republicans after 
lengthy hearings. 

This quality of nonpartisanship is particu- 
larly valuable because of the political temp- 
tations to assess blame for the deficiencies 
that are now glaring. Perhaps the sub- 
committee was aware of the criticism from 
some quarters of a lack of vigor in its own 
approach before sputnik. In any event, 
the avoidance of backbiting is a significant 
accomplishment that bespeaks a construc- 
tive attitude on the part of the members 
and the counsel. “There is no point in 
arguing that things might have been dif- 
ferent had things been done differently in 
the past,” says the statement. “Let us seek 
solutions so that the future may be writ- 
ten by free worid historians.” 

It is scarcely any surprise to have the sub- 
committee’s conclusions that the United 
States lags behind the Soviet Union in the 
development of ballistic missiles and the 
conquest of space, that the Soviet Union 
has a lead in the number of submarines 
“which raises the possibility of attack with 
modern weapons or missiles,” and that the 
Soviet Union is producing scientists and 
technicians at a substantially greater rate 
than this country. Much of this is already 
accepted fact. Perhaps more alarming are 
the subcommittee’s findings that the Soviet 
Union is rapidly closing the gap in manned 
airpower and may soon surpass this coun- 
try, and that it has a system which enables 
it to develop new weapons more rapidly 
than the United States. 

Happily, the subcommittee has a -good 
word to say for the steps already taken by 
Defense Secretary McElroy. It then offers a 
list of 17 points, most of them already widely 
discussed, on which decisive action must be 
taken. Wisely, it does not attempt to recom- 
mend precise priorities. Many of the objec- 
tives—greater missile development emphasis, 
dispersal of the Strategic Air Command, an- 
tisubmarine defenses, military pay incen- 
tives, and Defense Department reorganiza- 
tion—can and should proceed simultane- 
ously. ° 

Much to its credit, the subcommittee also 
avoids a narrow military focus. It recog- 
nizes the commensurate need for broaden- 
ing education—for the humanities as well as 
science—and it acknowledges that weapons, 
imperative though they are, at best can 
bring nothing but stalemate. The equally 
important objective is to reach the hearts 
and minds of men so that everyone will 
work together in understanding. 

The country can hope that the response 
in the administration and Congress will now 
be as good as the report. 





Twenty-sixth Biennial Counci! of Phi 
Delta Kappa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Time and Progress,” written 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., area co- 
ordinator of Phi Delta Kappa, dealing 
with the proceedings of the 26th bien- 
nial council of Phi Delta Kappa, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on December 28-31, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TIME AND PROGRESS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., area coordina- 
tor of Phi Delta Kappa) 


The writer recently returned from the 26th 
biennial council of Phi Delta Kappa. This 
meeting was held in the Union Building of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
The meeting began Saturday, December 28 
and ended Tuesday, December 31, 1957. 

It was the opportunity of the writer to 
serve both as an area coordinator and as the 
delegate of Beta Pi field chapter. -He also 
served as subcommittee chairman Of arrange- 
ments and evaluation. 

Since meeting 2 years ago at Bloomington, 
Ind., much progress has been made. A Phi 
Delta Kappa Research Corp. has been organ- 
tzed. The Dictionary of Education is being 
revised by Dr. Carter V. Good. Research 
Studies in Education and the Directory of 
Research Agencies and Studies are going 
ahead. 

Beta Pi field chapter of Little Rock, Ark., 
was cited by President M. L. Cushman for the 
SVE filmstrip A Proud Heritage. Also, this 
chapter produced a fancy bulletin, as well 
as oversubscribed for the building fund. 
The chapter is in district III and has reached 
103.6 percent of its goal. 

Gamma Rho, Gamma Psi, Gamma Omega, 
and Delta Theta campus chapters and Beta 
Chi and Beta Psi field chapters have been 
added during the period. 

Phi Delta Kappa has sponsored the follow- 
ing commissions during the last 2 years: 
Selective teacher recruitment, international 
education, free public education, research 
and study of educational policies and pro- 
grams-in relation to desegregation, 

Dr. Maynard Bemis became executive sec- 
retary and Dr. Stanley Elam became the edi- 
tor of the Phi Delta Kappan. John R. Jones, 
Jr., remained as the efficient business man- 
ager. 

President Cushman spoke on “an air age 
Phi Delta Kappa.” He noted: 

“1. There is a necessity to recognize the 
speed of scientific and technological change 
in the world. 

“2. There is an urgency for making educa- 
tion so efficient that it can contribute to 
determining the direction and magriitude of 
change. 

“3. This is the time for recharting the 
course for Phi Delta Kappa so that it will be 
recognized as a powerful component of Amer- 
ican education. 

“4. This council should result in a re- 
dedication of every chapter, and of every 
member, to seek the way by which it or he 
may make a recognizable and unique con- 
tribution.” 

One could recall here President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s A Prayer for the New Year on 
November 4, 1940: 

“Almighty God, who has given us this good 
land for our heritage, we humbly beseech 
Thee that we may always prove ourselves a 
people mindful of Thy favor and glad to do 
Thy will. 

“Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning and pure manners. Save us 
from violence, discord and confusion; from 
pride and arrogancy, and from every evil 
way. 

“Defend our liberties, and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought hither 
out of many kindreds and tongues. 

“Endue with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the 
authority of government, that there may be 
Justice and peace at home and that, through 
obedience of Thy law, we may show forth 
Thy praise among the nations of the earth. 
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“In time of prosperity fill our hearts with 
thankfulness, and in the day of trouble 
suffer not our faith in Thee to fail, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

Dr. Cushman had the same vein when he 
noted the Peace Garden between North Da. 
kota and Canada and this famous inscription 
there: “To God in His Glory. We two na. 
tions dedicate this garden and pledge our. 
selves that as long as men shall live, we will 
not take up arms against-one another.” 

.The writer’s committee recommended, and 
the council approved, that the 27th biennial 
council will meet on the campus of the Uni. 
versity of Missouri, beginning with the offi- 
cers’ conferences on Sunday, December 27, 
1959, and the council meetings from Monday, 
December 28 through Thursday; December 
31, 1959. Also, a system of district rotation 
was recommended by the committee and the 
council to begin in 1961. If this is approved 
in 1959, the following schedule of future 
councils will be: 

District II, 1961. 

District VII, 1963. 

District IV, 1965. 

District VI, 1967. 

District I, 1969. 

District V, 1971. 

The weak point in these councils seems 
to be the election of international officers, 
The writer’s committee proposed _ several 
changes, but the best is “that future con- 
sideration be given to the election of the 
second vice president who would automatic. 
ally be elevated at the next council to first 
vice president, and at the next council to 
the presidency.” 


Dean Willard E. Olsen of the College of 


Education of the University of Minnesota 
and Dr. Walton Cole, pastor, First Congre- 
gational Church, Detroit, Mich. (the Real 
Values of Life) gave challenging addresses. 
The tour of the Henry Ford Museum and of 
Greenfield Village was wonderful. 

The officers for the next 2 years are: Dr. 
John C. Whinnery of California, president; 
Dr. J. Rey Leevy, of Indiana, first vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Charles R. Foster, of Florida, sec 
ond vice president; Dr. A. G. Clark, of Penn- 
sylvania, recording secretary; and Dr. Gor- 
don Swanson, of Minnesota, comptroller. 
These are all dedicated leaders but it is to 
be regretted that Dr. Ernest M. Anderson is 
not among the officers. 

Time and progress will continue to record 
the workings of this outstanding honorary, 
professional, educational fraternity. 





Our Motives in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


; OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the recess period many of us read 
of the effective and significant trip of 
Congressman Dai SincH Saunp # 
India. Our colleague in the House wa 
well received in India and has su 
in a magnificent way in assisting the 
conduct of our foreign policy. A friend 





of mine from India recently wrote: a 














eign Relations, has been doing a very mag 
nificent job indeed. We certainly need mor 
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men like him to visit India for the cause of 
petter Indo-American relations, mutual re- 
spect, trust, and understanding. 


The Christian Science Monitor of Jan- 


' yary 9, 1958, contained an article about 


Dr, SauNo’s trip entitled, “United States 
Urged To Clarify Motives in Asia.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ¢eon- 
sent that the text of this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UniTep STATES UrnGED To CLariFy MOTIVES IN 
ASIA 
(By Earl W. Foell, staff writer of the 
Christian Science Monitor) 

Daure SiIncH Saunp, who ranks with Ches- 
ter Bowles, Benny Goodman, and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as one of the most 
effective salesmen the United States ever has 
sent into Asia, says Washington is not doing 
nearly enough selling of its motives in that 


area. 

“We are losing the public relations offensive 
in that part of the world,” the Democratic 
Representative from California explains, 


' “because we are allowing our motives to be 


misunderstood. * * * The Russians are 
making tenfold our effort on this front.” 

Mr. Saunp made history in 1956 when he 
became the first Indian-born citizen ever 
elected to the United States Congress. This, 
together with his personable, intelligent 
manner, made him, by all accounts, a 
smashing success as a good will ambassador 
and congressional researcher in Asia. 


OUTLINES URGENT TASKS - 


He has returned to the United States from 
a 244-month Asian trip, landing January 6 
in Boston with the twin reports that (1) the 
United States needs to increase understand- 
ing of its policy aims; and (2) his own ex- 
perience had shown that there was a ready 
audience eager to hear more about America. 

Mr. Saunp will report his findings on the 
efficiency of the Government’s foreign-aid 
program to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs when he returns to Washington. 

The background to that report is a tale of 
garlandings in India, longer-than-planned 
speeches to overflow student audiences, and 
private talks with heads of state. 


EXTENSIVE TRIP 


Mr. Saunp left the United States on Octo- 
ber 24. He traveled to Japan, Hong Kong, 
South Vietnam, Singapore, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Burma, India, Paki- 
stan, Israel, returning through Rome, Paris, 
and London, 

As a one-man subcommittee he spoke with 
President Diem of South Vietnam, President 
Sukarno of Indonesia, Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, and the President and Vice 
President of India. 

In his native land Mr. SAUND was ac- 
corded nearly the same honors as had been 

on the much higher ranking 

Soviet leaders, Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin 

and Party Chief Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

New Delhi Mr. Saunp was garlanded with 

and spoke to a joint session of the 

Indian Parliament, an honor usually re- 
Served for visiting heads of state. 


course, the fact that I was born in India 
increased their interest.” . . 
This respect and a great curiosity about 
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being properly nurtured by Washington. 
“Asians,” he says, “are uninformed through 
lack of knowledge about the United States,” 
not from hearing willful distortions of Amer- 
ican policies. 

The California Congressman, who had not 
been back to India since he migrated to the 
United States 37 years ago, called for an 
expansion of all kinds of programs to ex- 
change individuals. 


EDITORS PLAY UP UNITED STATES NEWS 


He particularly endorsed the exchange of 
professors and newsmen. He said that when 
he visited an Indian school where a profes- 
sor or principal had studied in America he 
found “an altogether different attitude and 
much more informed students.” 

Likewise, where editors or newsmen had 
worked or traveled in the United States, he 
found they printed much more news of 
American affairs and made an extra effort 
to explain Washington policy. Wherever he 
found such men, Mr. Saunp added, he in- 
variably saw his own speeches becoming 
front-page news and being quoted in full 
texts. 

Although he noted no evidence that the 
Soviets currently were resuming the eco- 
nomic offensive they had begun with the 
1956 visit of Bulgariin and Khrushchev, 
Mr. Saunp said, the Russians make it a point 


* to let Asians know what they are doing— 


their publicity effort is tenfold greater than 
ours. They are sending in inexpensive books 
and pamphlets on their system and achieve- 
ments by the hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Saunp’s methods of combating this 
offensive of words was not to attack Moscow 
but to clarify the American system for his 
Indian audiences. 





Increase in Idaho Bankruptcies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, with 
the convening of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, it faces up to the grave 
questions of Russian competition in mili- 
tary, scientific, and educational areas. 
These are monumental problems, and 
their solution will not be accomplished 
overnight. 

However, as staggering as these prob- 
lems may appear, they should not be 
allowed to so completely overshadow the 
domestic picture that we neglect to keep 
a vigilant eye on our own economic 
health. 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Trib- 
une of January 4, 1958, outlines what 
is happening in Idaho; it reveals that 
bankruptcies have been increasing at an 
alarming rate; it also shows that the 
failure of small businesses and farming 
operations has been largely responsible 
for this increase. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Reasons GIVEN ror ALARMING JuMP IN IDAHO 
BANKRUPTCIES 
Botse.—Several reasons were listed Friday 

for an increase in Idaho bankruptcies which 
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United States District Judge Chase A. Clark 
described as alarming. 

Figures in the clerk’s office of United States 
district court here showed 348 bankruptcy 
petitions were filed during 1957. That com- 
pared with 255 in 1956, 292 in 1955, and only 
176 in 1954. 

Paul S. Boyd, referee in bankruptcy for the 
district of Idaho, said -in 1957 total was the 
largest in quite a number of years. 

Cases unsettled at the end of the year 
numbered 326, a gain from 171 at the end 
of 1956, 128 at the end of 1955, and 132 at 
the end of 1954. 

Judge Clark said he was concerned at the 
alarming way bankruptcies are increasing. 
He noted that Boyd has been handling the 
dases on a part-time basis. 

“When he can no longer handle them 
in that way we’ll make the job a full-time 
one,” Clark said. He added that he expects 
to appoint Boyd to a second 6-year term 
when his present term expires March 1. 

Boyd said that failure of small business 
and farming operations has been one of the 
factors in the increasing number of bank- 
ruptcies. Operators of such establishments 
have found themselves no longer able to 
continue, he said. 

But such persons often find that no one 
will hire them, even to work as laborers, un- 
less their financial status is cleared. For 
that reason bankruptcy proceedings are filed. 

Individual bankruptcies, Boyd said, often 
are the result of too extensive installment 
buying. He listed current tight money con- 
ditions as another factor. 





Tribute to Dr. George E. Fahr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled “State To Name Building for 
Noted Doctor,” written by Victor Cohn 
and published in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune of January 16, 1958. The 
article deals with tributes to Dr. George 
E. Fahr for his work in developing the 
electrocardiogram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Srate To NaME BurILpING FoR NOTED 
DocToR 
(By Victor Cohn) 

The electrocardiogram—the EKG—is one 
of the doctor’s great aids in studying the 
heart. 

A Minnesota doctor who helped develop 
it will be honored at Anoka State Hospital 
Saturday by having a building dedicated to 
him. 

A medical-surgical building will be named 
for Dr. George E. Fahr, head of medicine at 
Minneapolis General Hospital for 24 years, 
staff member since at the Anoka Hospital, 
and—in the EKG and other things—one of 
medicine’s genuine pioneers. 

A Pennsylvania-born eastern medical stu- 
dent, Fahr transferred to the University of 
Wurzburg, Germany, in the first years of 
this century. 

He got his doctor of medicine degree and 
worked in physiology there until 1909. 
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Then he became first assistant to Prof. 
Willem Einthoven of the University of Ley- 
den, in the Netherlands. Einthoven was 
working on the problems of electrical action 
of the nerves and muscles, including the 
heart muscle, as measured by an instru- 
ment then called the string galvanometer. 

The string galvanometer became the elec- 
trocardiograph machine, which is used to 
make heart tracings. Fahr from 1913 to 
1916 worked with other European medical 
greats, then returned to the United States 
to become one of the first men to use the 
new machine. 

After 3 years at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, he joined the University of Minnesota 
faculty in 1922. 

He helped show medicine how to use the 
electrocardiograph. He is credited’ with the 
fundamental investigation of the effect of 
the drug digitalis on the heart. 

He made notable studies of blood flow in 
pernicious anemia, the heart during high 
blood pressure and the theory of heart 
failure. 

He will be 76 January 26, and is called 
the world’s oldest living electrocardi- 
ographer. 

Since 1950 he has been Anoka State Hos- 
pital’s director of research, education, and 
consultation—helping get modern medicine 
into the State’s mental hospitals. 

The university’s Drs. Owen H. Wangen- 
steen and Cecil J. Watson and State and 
hospital officials will talk at the 3:30 p. m. 
Saturday dedication of a building converted 
with some $290,000 voted by the 1957 legis- 
lature. 





A Realistic Plan for National Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “A Real- 
istic Plan for National Survival,” written 
by Francis V. Drake, and published in 
the Reader’s Digest for February 1958. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: - 
A REALISTIC PLAN FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 

(By Prancis Vivian Drake) 


There has recently been unveiled a dra<- 
matic new method of streamlining military 
defenses without adding unlimited millions 
to the cost. Designed to provide the maxi- 
mum offset to Soviet superiorities in missiles, 
submarines and manpower, it blueprints not 
only the most effective defense setup but the 
cheapest. Adapted to our most pressing 
needs, it could increase our striking power, 
save billions of dollars in increased taxes 
and reduce—perhaps end—the military 
draft. 

This blueprint comes from the British, 
who are carrying through what they call 
the biggest change in military policy ever 
made. Confronted with problems similar to 
our own—a homeland open to attack, a de- 
fense bill which never stops rising, expen- 
sive forces overseas—they are substituting 
science for manpower. 

Their army is being reduced in size, with- 
drawn from overseas and formed into a 
home-based central reserve armed with 
atomic missiles and an airlift. They are 
taking apart their traditionally untouchable 
navy and putting it together again with a 
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heavy emphasis on missiles and nuclear sub- 
marines. They are cutting down on fighter 
planes, and s and dispersing 
their atom bomber forces. Most important, 
they are abandoning the dfaft in favor of a 
well-paid, highly trained force of profes- 
sionals competent to handle complicated 
modern weapons at a minute’s notice. The 
net result: a substantial increase in 
Britain’s power to deter attack, and a de- 
crease in the annual cost. 

This British military reappraisal nails to 
the wall the commonsense principle that 
no democracy, whatever its resources, can 
now afford to maintain forces that cannot 
be brought to bear against an enemy in time 
to deter aggression. Our own setup is bad 
in this respect. We have tried to hang onto 
every weapon of the past and still develop 
the weapons of the future in which the 
Russians have temporarily outstripped us. 
It is high time we reappraised our position 
realistically. 

Our main defense problem is not secret 
or mysterious, although it ig often made to 
appear so. There is nothing about it that 
cannot be understood by the people who 
have to pay the bill. It is: Preservation of 
priority one strategic weapons which deter 
total war, that is, an attack on our home- 
land. 

In military terms attack means a swift 
atomic strike on approximately 100 of our 
principal cities. The destruction of these 
eities would cause scores of millions of cas- 
ualties, destroy our industries, and end our 
civilization as we know it. This seems un- 
thinkable; yet our cities are vulnerable to 
a Soviet stockpile of many thousand atomic 
bombs, with nearly 2,000 bombers to carry 
them, plus a fast-rising number of inter- 
continental missiles. A successful attack 
on us might give the merciless Communist 
leaders control of the world in a week. 

We have a further need: Second priority 
tactical forces to prevent. limited wars from 
blowing up into the big one. Moreover, 
forces like our Tactical Air Command, dis- 
persed abroad, armed with atom bombs, can 
themselves help deter an all-out war. 

But each weapon costs money, and every 
time we rob priority one of its minimum 
needs we move closer to danger. For it is 
the essence of real deterrence that not only 
we, but the Soviets, know. that shattering 
retaliation is absolutely certain. They may 
threaten us with intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, but whether our retaliation were 
to come in 30 minutes from a similar mis- 
sile or in 5 hours from a bomber, the thing 
that matters is that they could not count 
on being alive to enjoy their victory. 

The principal responsibility for executing 
priority one is invested in the Air Force; 
specifically, in the atom bombers of the 
Strategic Air Command. These manned 
bombers have not been made obsolete by 
missiles, and they will continue to be our 


survival weapons for at least 5 to 10 years to — 


come. There are two reasons for this. First, 
we do not have operational intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and will not have them in 
numbers for years. Second, they are unre- 
liable. They take 4 long time to prepare for 
firing, and, once fired, they can be 
for only the first few minutes. If this aim 
is in error by only 1 degree, the missile will 
be 90 miles off target at 5,000-mile range. If 
the propelling fuel burns out a few seconds 
sooner or later than designed, the miss can 
be more than 100 miles. 


By comparison, in a recent competitive 
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mot, because needed money is spent for 
something else. ¢ 
To do its job, SAC has some 1,600 jet 
bombers. 


‘The rest of SAC comprises about 1,400 me. 
dium-range B-47's, which are dependent on 
refueling, either from jet tankers or at over. 
seas bases. Today SAC is crippled in both 
Shortage of funds has Irad the ef. 
fect of restricting the number of jet tankers 
now in service to about 60, while our over. 


seas bases are without exception within 


pointblank range of Soviet missile syp. 
marines. Only United States bases are left; 
but shortage of funds has kept these so con. 
gested that they are potential deathtraps for 
planes and men alike. ~ 

In spite of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay’s annual 
entreaties for construction funds, as many as 


‘90 atom bombers are still jammed wing to 


wing on a single base, The minimum take. 
off interval is 60 seconds between planes, 
This means 14% hours to get them up, dur- 
ing which time they would be sitting ducks 
for missiles that take only 30 minutes from 
launching to explosion. Under these con. 
ditions, a country like Soviet Russia, with 
enough missiles for shotgun salvos at each 
base, might reasonably hope to shatter ow 
counterattack before it even started. 4 

The Air Force is not the Only service where 
Priority One is sacrificed to provide funds for 
lesser weapons which might never be brought 
to bcar in case of total war. In the 
a number of farsighted men have developed 
one of the most tremendous weapons in mili- 
tary history, the nuclear submarine. It can 
submerge indefinitely, speed underwater 
faster than. most ships can travel on the 
surface, hide anywhere (the Nautilus fe- 
cently spent a week under the icecap near 
the North Pole) and fire atomic missiles 
without even having to surface. A fleet of 
50 of these boats would be a genuine deter- 
rent—but we have only 2 in commission 
and 17 planned, 

The reason? The Navy has allocated funds 
for the construction of supefcarriers, over a 
10-year program, with the declared purpose, 
in total war, of duplicating SAC’s mission of 
strategic bombardment. Carrier proponents 


maintain that these 30-mile-per-hour ships 


move about too fast for detection; yet ow 
600-mile-per-hour jets have beeh able to find 
them within a few hours anywhere in the 
Atlantic, from the polar ice to Africa. Each 
supercarrier and its protecting ships cost 
about a billion dollars—20 times the cost of 
a nuclear submarine, 40 times the cost of @ 
bomber dispersion base, 120 times the cost 


of a B-52. Even if supercarriers could & | 


cape detection for a few hours, does it make 
sense to withhold a billion dollars for # 
widely scattered bomber bases on land, am 
spend the money for 1 floating base 

might be sunk in the very first day of war? 


And what of the Army? Although the 





Joint Chiefs of Staff have decided that we 
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_ Worst of all deficiencies is that of trained 


lack of maintenance. 

The cure for this appalling situation was 
plueprinted a year ago when the Secretary 
of Defense appointed Ralph Cordiner, presi- 
dent of General Electric, and a group of 
other distinguished leaders, to survey the 
problem. Mr. Cordiner reported that if we 
abandoned the “Methuselah system” of pay- 
ment by length of service, and substituted 
payment by skill, we would keep the men we 
need, raise our true striking power and even- 
tually save $5 billion a year in training 
eosts. As regards efficiency, he showed that 
in SAC alone this scheme would increase 
striking power by 300 atom bombers, costing 
ever a billion dollars. As of this writing, 
the new system has not been put into effect, 
nor has the waste been arrested. 4 

At this point the reader might well ask: 
If all this is so obvious, why don’t the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense 
act to remedy the situation? The answer is 
that these men are themselves strangled in 
the interminable wranglings and intrigues 
forced upon them by a jungle of bureaucra- 
cies in the Department of Defense. During 
World War II, when we had four times as 
many men under arms as now, the Penta- 
gon held 26,000 people; today, it houses 
30,000—5 times the ratio of staff to troops 
that we had at the peak of a great war. The 
chief cause of this extraordinary growth is 
an administrative monstrosity called the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

_ When the armed services were unified, the 
first Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal, 
moved in with 8 Assistant Secretaries and 
100 helpers. He insisted on the existing 
Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff managing 
their own departments, and retained only 
the big policy decisions for himself. Today 
the office has 26 Deputy, Assistant and Dep- 
uty-Assistant Secretaries of Defense, plus no 
fewer than 2,400 helpers organized in hun- 


ence, each service has in self-defense organ- 
ized hundreds of committees of 4ts own. 
Thus confusion reigns. 

With such an administrative setup, no 
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ofa Wonder our missile program fell behind the 
- cost Ryssians. The man formerly in charge of 
A es the program, Assistant Secretary of the Air 
make Force Trevor Gardner, has testified that he 
or 40 had to deal with no fewer than 94 separate 


agencies, departments, and divisions of the 
nt, each represented by committee 
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guard against surprise attack. If SAC could 
be divided into widely scattered bases holding 
15 atom bombers each, instead of 90, the 
‘enemy would be presented with an impossible 
problem if he sought to knock them all out 
simultaneously. 

2. Unify our striking forces, by appoint- 
ing one commander in chief of all strategic 
forces and one commander in chief of all tac- 
tical forces. At present, all are in different 
hands without a common plan of action in 
case of threatened war. To place each of 
our groups of weapons under 1 man, 1 staff, 
1 plan, would guarantee that the United 
States, if attacked, could lash out instantly 
with every weapon it could bring to bear 
against an enemy. 

8. Retain our skilled manpower, by imme- 
diate adoption of the Cordiner plan. This 
is by far the most urgent defense problem 
before the American people. Nine out of ten 
newly trained men are already leaving; but 
within the next few years the highly skilled 
World War II group of master sergeants and 
petty officers, the backbone of their services, 
the men who train new men, will have com- 
pleted 20 years’ duty and be eligible to retire 
on pension. Almost all of them plan ta.do 
so, if pay scales are not changed. The trend 
is the same among officers. The Cordiner 
report was written by hardheaded men with 
a strong sense of the value of money. It 
would give us career professionals competent 
to handle the weapons on which our survival 
depends. It would enable us to end the 
draft. It would also save $5 billion a year, 
which would more than offset the cost of our 
big new missile programs. , 

The final step, after these urgencies have 
been disposed of, would be to make a com- 
monsense appraisal, of the type undertaken 
by the British, as to which weapons to retain 
and what outworn forces to abandon. It is 
improbable that such sweping reforms could 
be made in our country unless they were 
worked out on a nonpolitical basis. Any 
administration, with all its officers, including 
those in the Department of Defense, is of 
necessity political. Anything it proposed 
would instantly be fought by its opponents 
not in office, and delay would be indefinite. 
However, such a badly needed reform might 
well be worked out by a National Defense 
Survey Board, nominated jointly by Demo- 
crats and Republicans. So constituted, it 
would have enormous public and congres- 
sional support. 

It is completely within our power to take 
all these actions. They would save money. 
They would greatly improve our safety. They 
would increase our power to deter war. It is 
nonsense to think that we do not have 
enough money—in the present budget—or 
enough brains to achieve the strength we 
must have, or perish. We have plenty of 
able, resourceful men, second to none in 
Russia, who can put us back on top of the 
heap. if we will only let them. Let’s clear 
away the absurd obstacles that now clutter 
their path. 





* The African-Asian Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the recent African-Asian Con- 
ference in Cairo, Egypt, there was con- 
Siderable discussion over the question 
of colonialism and imperialism, Many 
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of the delegates poured out words of 
condemnation and criticism upon the 
United States and other free countries. 
It was interesting to note that the sub- 
ject of Soviet imperialism was conspicu- 
ous by its absence, despite the living 
record of the most outrageous imperial- 
ism of modern times. 

No one has more succintly or accu- 
rately stated the record and cited the 
case against the Soviet Russia colonial 
imperialism than Dr. A. A. Granovsky, 
-one of our most distinguished and 
honored citizens'in the State of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Granovsky is president of 
the Organization for the Rebirth of 
Ukraine. 

He dispatched a cable to Col. Anwar 
Sadar, President of the African-Asian 
Conference. That cablegram expresses 
in unmistakable language the truth of 
Soviet imperialism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
cablegram message of Dr. A. A. Granov- 
sky be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the cable- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 27, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM 


To Col. Anwar Sadar, president of the Afri- 
can-Asian Conference, Cairo, Egypt. 
From: A. A. Granovsky, president of the Or- 
ganization for the Rebirth of Ukraine. 

Since, according to your own words, 
“Egypt is becoming a force for freeing o.her 
peoples from the shackles of imperi«lism,” 
with the aim of aiding captive ard disfran- 
chised peoples to their nationa) indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, it is believed logical 
and proper to request of you, as the presi- 
dent of the African-Asian Conierence, to 
make it possible-to include in the resolutions 
of the conference the following ideas: 

1. Human freedom and national indepen- 
dence are the most precious things in the 
world and they are equally dear to all of the 
enslaved nations and peoples, just as they 
are to the now free nations. [If this is so, 
then these eloquent truths are of paramount 
importance to all of the conquered, perse- 
cuted, and disfranchised nations now living 
under. the colonial regime of Soviet Russia, 
which, at present, is the world’s greatest co- 
lonial empire with many non-Russian peo- 
ples held, through terror in subjugation and 
ruthless slavery, within the present boun- 
daries of Soviet imperialist Russia, known 
as the U.S. 5. R. 

2. In order to promote freedom for hu- 
manity from the shackles of imperialism, 
your resolutions should include most vigor- 
ous demands for the freeing of Ukraine, Bye- 
lorussia, and the peoples of the Caucasus, 
as well as Moslem nations and peoples of 
central Asia restoring their national inde- 
pendence free from Soviet Russian colonial 
occupation and from Russian Soviet imper- 
ialistic exploitation. Most of these nations 
were free and independent but they were 
conquered by Soviet military aggression and 
were absorbed into the Soviet Russian colo- 
nial empire and are now Kept within it by 
ruthless tyranny. 

3. Inclusion should also be made of un- 
equivocal demands for the nationalization, 
by the now enslaved peoples, of all Soviet 
Russian industry in Ukraine, in the repub- 
lics of central Asia and on the territories of 
other non-Russian peoples within Soviet 
Russia. In these areas Russian industry is 
foreign and represents the Russian imperial- 
ist colonial policy of exploitation, denation- 
alization, and pauperization of native, non- 
Russian peoples within the Soviet Union. 
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4. Such demands are fustified and are 
needed to safeguard the freedom and na- 
tional independence of Egypt and of all 
other countries and peoples, otherwise they 
may met the unhappy fate of Ukraine and 
of other non-Russian peoples who are now 
suffering colonial existence under the imper- 
ialist regime of the Soviet Union. 

Unless these ideas are included in your 
resolutions, and these ideals are promoted by 
your conference and by the peoples repre- 
sented at it, the conquered and disfran- 
chised peoples, no matter where they may 
be in the world—in Africa, Asia or Europe 


cannot nurture confidence in the motives - 


of the African-Asian Conference. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. A. GRANOVSKY., 
President, Organization for the Re- 
birth of Ukraine (ODWU). 





Hamilton, Man and College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


* Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a little monograph pre- 
pared by Walter Pilkington, the librarian 
of Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y., 
entitled “Hamilton, Man and College.” 

I should like to note for the Recorp, 
Mr. President, that the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] is an 
alumnus of Hamilton College and serves 
on the board of governors of Hamilton 
College. The Senator from New York 
[Mr, IvEs] has been a most helpful mem- 
ber of the Alexander Hamilton Bicenten- 
nial Commission, paying tribute to Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

There being no objection, the mono- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

HAMILTON, MAN AND COLLEGE 


(By Walter Pilkington) 


Student, soldier, author, statesman, finan- 
cial expert, and administrative genius—Alex- 
ander Hamilton is honored today by the col- 
lege which bears his name. 

As an undergraduate in Kings College in 
1775, you brilliantly defended the rights of 
the colonists. Equally skilled with the sword 
and the pen, you served George Washington 
in the field and as his aide. Dismayed by 
the weakness of the confederacy, you ar- 
ranged for the calling of the Constitutional 
Convention and by your eloquence and logic 
persuaded an unwilling assembly in Pough- 
keepsie to ratify the Constitution. 

Your analysis of the Constitution in the 
Federalist papers remains to this day the 
most profound commentary on American 
constitutional law. It explains how national 
unity was possible without destroying States 
rights and without invading individual lib- 
erties. Your broad interpretation of the Con- 
stitution has permited this Nation to grow 
from a federation of 13 States with fewer 
than 4 million citizens, mostly farmers, to a 
strong union of 48 States with more than — 
170 million people engaged in a wide range 
of economic activity. The vast expansion of 
the powers of the President’s office in the 
20th century vindicates your ideas of ad- 
ministrative power and efficiency. 
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Priend and foe alike agree that you estab- 
lished firmly the credit of the United States 
by bold and constructive measures. Always 
the realist and practical man, you also had a © 
dream of America as a great industrial giant 
in which merchants, manufacturers, and 
farmers alike would cooperate in raising the 
general standard of living, all under the 
friendly direction of a strong national gov- 
ernment. Has not this dream, like the demo- 
cratic vision of your political adversary, 
Thomas Jefferson, become a reality? 

We realize that today you must be rescued 
from the mythmakers among both your 
friends and your foes: those who would use 
your name to sanction a policy of laissez 
faire or one of standpatism; those so be- 
dazzled by Jefferson’s fine phrases and noble 
ideals they have typed you as the tool of the 
privileged classes. Let us rather recognize 
you as an enlightened conservative, holding 
firm to the proven values of the past but 
anticipating the needs of the future. As your 
most recent biographer has said, “If a con- 
trast we must have, then Jefferson stood for 
rights, Hamilton for responsibility.” 

Hamilton College is proud to bear the name 
of gone of its first trustees, a man who was 
also one of the first trustees of his country’s 
future. 

The relationship between the two Hamil- 
tons—Alexander and the college bearing his 
name since 1812—has been marked from 
the beginning by a certain and proper diffi- 
dence on the part of the college. How close 
a connection, indeed, dared the institution 
claim to a man who died 8 years before its 
founding? What seemly honors could be 
paid to one who never set foot on the cam- 
pus and whose lineal interest stems from 
his support of an earlier and not entirely 
successful academy? The delicr ty of these 
questions has curbed familial enthusiasms 
for over a century. The college has con- 
sistently paid tribute to the man, his ideas, 
and accomplishments rather than to a kin- 
ship which could only be considered inti- 
mate by a tightly stretched interpretation 
of the facts. 

The attitude of the college during the 
year-long national celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the man’s birth has been in 
keeping with this muted spirit. The Presi- 
dent of the United States saw fit in 1957 to 
name two staunch Hamilton men—the 
chairman of the board of trustees and the 
senior Senator from the State of New York— 
to the Commission charged with the direc- 
tion of the observances. But on the Hill 
itself the celebration was taken calmly. It 
is true that tradition was broken to allow 
the 1957 Charter Day address to be delivered 
for the first time by a non-Hamiltonian— 
Dr. Harold Syrett, editor of the projected 
Papers of Alexander Hamilton, who spoke 
on Alexander Hamilton: History by Stereo- 
type. And the faculty selected for the col- 
lege’s voluntary reading an inex- 

pensive selection of Hamilton’s writings. 
Beyond these—and unwonted meetings of 
historical societies on the Hill—little else. 

' At the 1957 convocation, held outdoors 
for the first time in 45 years, the professor 
of American history on the P. V. Rogers Foun- 
dation, delivering the quoted citation as one 
which might have been used “if Hamilton 
were here to accept such academic recog- 
nition as an honorary degree,” stood beneath 
a statue of Hamilton fashioned in 1918 fs 
George. T. Brewster, whose works include the 
bust of Robert E. Lee in the Hall of Fame 
and the Statue of Hope atop Rhode Island’s 
The figure, 


aia accepted for the — Ne Elihu 
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formal relationship was on 
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to the college’s most valuable piece of 
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iltoniana. In 1922, the widow of Allan Me. 
Lane Hamilton, grandson of the : 
and an honorary member of the class of 1912, _ 
presented to the college Hamilton's portable 
writing desk, an historic piece executed in 
Spanish mahogany. On it the statesman had 
composed his parts of the Federalist Papers 
and his contributions to George W: 
ton’s Farewell Address. The gift was ac. 
cepted into the college matrix with gratitude 
but with little ado and was not given a Place 
of permanent exhibit for 21 years. ; 

Had there existed, during the 19th ang — 
early 20th centuries, a- keen desire on the 
part of the college to capitalize on the con. 
nection by the acquisition of Hamilton's 
manuscript writings, there.is no doubt that — 
a distinguished and valuable corpus of his — 
papers would have been accumulated in the 
library’s archives. But the collection acty. 
ally is small, interesting enough, but obvi- 
ously the result of occasional gift rather than 
systematic and prideful pursuit. It is grati- 
fying to own Hamilton’s Brief on the Tres. 
pass Act, his April 4, 1799, letter to Ezra 
L’'Hommedieu (in which ironically the name 
of Aaron Burr is mentioned), and the list of 
officers in the new Regular Army reorganized 
in 1798 by Washington and Hamilton, to - 
which the latter appended caustic comments 
on the qualifications and capabilities of the 
applicants. But these are small pickings 
compared to what might have been garnered 
by a systematic drive to bolster the relation- 
ship by this kind of squirrel activity. 

The longest lived tribute to Hamilton or- 
ganized at the college is just under a hun- 
dred years old and is appropriately in a field 
in which the college has always claimed pre- 
eminence. In 1864 Franklin Harvey Head, of 
the class of 1856, a man of large affairs in the 
Middle West, though perhaps better known 
as the author of the fanciful Shakespeare’ 
Insomnia and the Causes Thereof, established 
a fund furnishing a prize for seniors. In his 
own senior year, Head had won one of the 
earliest competitions in the history of the 
college, writing on Alexander Hamilton as & 
constitutional statesman. ‘Inspired no doubt 
by this success, 6 years later he established 
the Head prize with the announced subject 

“The character and statesmanship of Alexan« 
der Hamilton.” The contest was open t 
members of the senior class who were invited 
to submit orations of not more than 15 folios, 
signed with a fictitious name. The winning 
submission, selected by the faculty and writ- 
ten by Willard Peck, was delivered on i 
mencement day. Since that year nearly fi 
score Hamilton undergraduates have 
awarded the prize—their subjects 
from “The intellectual rank of 
among the contemporaries” to “The 
of the Federalist.” 

There have been two occasions on i 
one might have expected the statesman 0 — 
receive particular attention and even 
tion—in 1862 and in 1912, at the 
and centennial celebrations of the fot 
of the college. At both events it is true t 
he received proper credit for his genius 
consolidating the Union and his cor 
with the hill was by no means fc 
The speakers, however, took care I 
stretch to the limits of credulity and hist 
cal accuracy a link which would not bear 
strain. President Samuel W. Fisher, on tt 
earlier occasion; delivered a historical 
course (which included an unverified § 
ment that Hamilton had, for the benefi 
the Hamilton-Oneida Academy, givens a | 
of land which, being x 
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tion of the man into the Hamilton fold. That 
it also gives pain to anyone of an historical 
pent is incidental. When Hamilton Hall— 
the first dormitory building after the 
new college had welcomed its first students 
and naturally enough named after Alex- 
ander—was completed, the front of the build- 
ing, facing east over the valley, was given 
double parapets. On the upper rampart 
jarge gilded eagle spread its wings. Below. 
was a semicircular niche which sheltered a 
wooden but of Hamilton, fashioned by un- 
known hands. And further down were placed 
“some attenuated folds of wooden drapery.” 
It is supposed that when Kirkland Hall—the 
next dormitory—was built, the parapets and 
niche were eliminated from Old South to 
make the facades of the two structures uni- 
form. In any case, only the “attenuated 
folds” were preserved, later to adorn the front 
of the chapel where they may be seen today. 
But the eagle and the bust were deemed of 
little value and came unheeded to the ground. 
It is rumored that the bust lay about for 
several yeats before it finally swelled a stu- 
dent bonfire. Had this piece of native artis- 
try survived, the college would have possessed 
in later years an increasingly valuable me- 
mento and a focal point for the celebration 
of its subject’s bicentennial. 

No satisfactory records exist of the 
negotiations which in 1812 changed Kirk- 
land’s never-too-successful Hamilton-Oneida 
Academy into Hamilton College. Particu- 
larly frustrating is the absence of evidence 
on the arguments which must have sur- 
rounded the retention of only half the name 
of the earlier institution. Why not Kirkland 

? must indeed have been one of the 
points raised (a question which has been 
considered intermittently ever since, most 
fecently by the late Thomas B. Rudd). But 
the habit of 19 years persisted. Since the at- 
tempt at the education of Indian youths had 
long before been abandoned, it was natural 
enough to omit the name of the tribe which 
was to have benefited most by Samuel Kirk- 
land’s planning. 

‘That Alexander Hamilton was not upper- 
most in the celebration accompanying the 
opening of the college may.be deduced from 
President Azel Backus’ inaugural discourse. 
In this he used as his text the line from 


strengthened me.” 
While the robust president referred briefi 
to Washington and to Kirkland, nowhere 
does he mention the name of Hamilton. 
Alexander Hamilton died on the Weechaw- 
ken Heights above the Hudson River in 1804. 
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Here the second current joins the first. 
The high officials were fully aware of the 
threats the Indian tribes still posed on the 
new country’s ill-defined western frontiers. 
scheme to settle the disturbed people 
areas would be listened to closely, par- 
y when presented by a man whom 

knew to have great influence among 
Indians and to whom they owed debts 
Official gratitude for patriotic services 
rendered during the late wars. 

Moreover, a plan of education affecting 
the State of New York would be sure to gain 
a sympathetic hearing from Hamilton who 
was responsible not only for bringing that 
focal State into the Union, but also for 
framing its system of education. He. had 
himself been a regent of the University of 
the State of New York and in 1787 had had 
much to do with framing the act governing 
that body. 

So, when on January 31, 1793, the regents 
granted a charter to Hamilton-Oneida Acad- 
emy, it was not surprising that primus inter 
pares among the trustees should be Alex- 
ander Hamilton, to whom Kirkland had 
spoken earlier in the month in Philadelphia. 
That the missionary’s arguments had been 
persuasive is apparent from the entry in his 
journal of January 8, 1793, a line which ties 
the statesman forever to the college: 

“Mr. Hamilton cheerfully consents to be a 
trustee of the said seminary, and will af- 
ford it all the aid in his power * * *” 


seceee 





A Pattern for Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the recess period I wrote an 
article for the November 1957 issue of 
the Progressive magazine entitled “A 
Pattern for Peace in the Middle East.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PatTeRN FoR PEACE IN THE MippL_r EAst 
(By Senator Husert HuMPHREY ) 


When I returned from my trip to the Mid- 
dle East last spring I reported to my col- 
leagues on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the Middle East. urgently needed 
a regional development agency. I felt that 
such an agency might work a revolution in 
this disturbed and distressed area—a revolu- 
tion which would strike a hard blow at the 
region’s worst enemy, poverty, and thus help 
to ward off-the threat of communism. Events 
in Syria during the last few months have 
again underlined this urgent necessity. 

Because the West lacks such an instru- 


Syria arrange for large loans and other eco« 
nomic favors, as well as the acquisition of 
weapons, from the Soviet Union. 

The Eisenhower administration has not 
found an éffective reply to Syria’s pro-Krem- 
lin course. It is floundering in the search for 
& positive and effective solution because it 
does not understand the needs and hopes of 
the peoples In the Middle Fast, and is there- 
fore unable to respond to them. 

Last I wrote in my formal report: 

,, Our policy has concerned 
“itself too much with kings and oil, too little 
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with people and water.” It is because of this 
preoccupation with monarchs and material 
wealth that the administration has been un- 
able to anticipate and avert the Syrian aline- 
ment with Moscow. Once more it has shown 
itself incapable of effective response. It re- 
sorts to inadequate and feeble gestures which 
may only make conditions worse. 

Communism cannot subvert or dominate a 
healthy society. But the Middle East is not 
a healthy society. It suffers from economic 
and political ailments which have created 
imbalance and instability, and have rendered 
the region extremely vulnerable to Commu- 
nist penetration. 

These abnormalities can be listed: 

1. The terrible poverty of the great mass 
of peasants and workers, as contrasted with 
the enormous wealth of the landlords and 
kings. 

2. A similar disparity in wealth between 
the oil-producing States and the have-not 
States ‘which lie between the oil producers 
and their markets. 

3. The mass homelessness of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs. 

4. The inability of middle class and edu- 
cated Arabs to find useful occupations and 
careers in a stagnant society. 

These four economic disabilities combine 
to make for political instability. 

Because economic independence lagged be- 
hind political advance, because sovereignty 
in itself did not bring sustenance, representa- 
tive democracy and the political institutions 
cherished in Western society have failed to 
attract the Arab peoples. Governments have 
belonged to kings or military juntas, who 
have held power by repressive force, whipped 
up exaggerated nationalism, and incited the 
hungry and the dispossessed to blame their 
misery on foreigners. There has been no 
lack of scapegoats—many of them with a 
legitimate share of responsibility. There 
were the retreating British and the French. 
We Americans have inherited much of the 
enmity formerly directed at them. Last, but 
not least, there are the Israelis who have 
twice bested the Arabs in battle. 

In addition to poverty and political in- 
stability, the Middle East is tormented by in- 
traregional conflicts. There are the family 
feuds and interstate rivalries within the Arab 
world. Overshadowing these is the contin- 
uing war against Israel. 

These conflicts have led to a disastrous 
arms race, which is consuming the energies 
and impairing the development of both the 
Arab peoples and Israel. To this arms race 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
are contributing recklessly. - 

Finally, the region is desperately afraid 
of involvement in the cold war. Thus, it 
suffers from two kinds of insecurity: the 
psychological insecurity which arises from 
the frustrations of environment; and the 
military insecurity which results from the 
proximity of powerful nations capable of 
swallowing up the entire area. 

Here, then, is a sick society afflicted with 
& whole complex of serious ailments; poverty, 
refugee homelessness, the Arab-Israel con- 
flict, an arms race, and the direct threat of 
invasion. We must find answers to each of 
these problems, if we can. 

There is no easy way to make poor people 
richer, particularly if they live in barren 
countries. There. are few areas in the world 
where people produce and earn as little as 
do the poverty-stricken masses in the Arab 
states. Even in the wealthy oil-producing 
areas the tremendous royalties are reserved 
for the rulers and. litile reaches the ruled. 
Here is a situation made to order for the 
Communists. 

The oil-producing countries are naturally 
alined with the West because we provide 
them a market. But the oil flows through 
the territory of the neighboring “have-not” 
countries, Oil pipelines from Iraq and Saudi 
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Arabia pass through Syria. Oil tankers from 
Sadui Arabia and the Persian Gulf must go 
through the Suez Canal in Egyptian terri- 
tory. The “have-not” nations receive a rela~- 
tively modest sum for transit fees. The con- 
trast in income is huge. No one has precise 
figures, but it has been estimated that the 
10 million people who live in Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Persian Gulf states have a 
total oil income of close to $1 billion a year. 
The “have-not” nations of the Arab world, 
with about 30 million people, take in only 
about $30 million.. This disparity is ex- 
ploited by Moscow, which has made head- 
way in the Middle East because it under- 
stands that the greatest weakness in the 
area is the tremendous gulf between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” The Soviet 
Union doesn’t need Middle East oil, but, if it 
can exercise control over the flow of oil to 
Europe, it can shake the economies and un- 
dermine the defenses of the continent. Lit- 
tle wonder the Soviet Union has applied 
itself so assiduously to the courtship of 
Egypt and Syria. 

It isn’t necessary to use epithets to meas- 
ure the current ideological temperatures in 
these countries. One doesn’t have to say 
that they have become satellites in order to 
assess the extent of the danger which has 
arisen because of their close association with 
Moscow. I am sure that both Syria and 
Egypt will stoutly deny that they are agents 
of the Kremlin. 

I did not reach Syria on my trip. But 
I did have a long talk with Colonel Nasser 
in Cairo and from what I saw and heard, 
I am sure that Nasser is not a Communist. 
I am equally sure that he is unduly naive 
about the menace of communism both in- 
side Egypt and in the entire Middle Eastern 
area. Like Syria, Egypt is prepared to aline 
itself with the Soviet Union whenever it will 
serve temporary advantage. But apparently 
neither country is aware of the fact that the 
Soviet Union may be using it rather than 
vice versa. 

It may be too late to win these countries 
away from their present Soviet orientation. 
They may not be redeemable until they have 
learned the hard lessons of life with the 
Kremlin. Yet I for one still believe that the 
situation is redeemable, particularly if we 
would use our influence and capacity as well 
as the prestige of the U. N. to create the 


Middle East Development Agency to which 


I have referred. 

Divided though the Middle East may be by 
the personal animosities and ambitions of 
rulers, and torn though it may be by the 
dissensions inherent in the East-West strug- 
gie, it may begin to prosper if it transforms 
itself into a working-cooperating-commu- 
nity. 

A Middle East development agency as I 
see it would consist of the nations of the 
region, and, in addition, other nations which 
want to contribute their capital and skill. 
It could undertake and manage development 
projects itself. It could carry on scientific 
research, basic engineering surveys, draw up 
overall regional development plans, and pro- 
vide long-term technical assitance. This in- 
strument would- be a means by which the 
wealthy oil states could help their neighbors 
and thus put oil revenue into productive uses 
which would benefit the entire area rather 
than pander to private pleasure. 

It could make the most of the region’s 
precious water resources, work out a solu- 






a ’ irrigation 
schemes involving the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile. 

A regional agency is essential because the 
eee rivers, like the oil 
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flow through several countries—not just 
Egypt. 

Intraregional conflicts and boycotts now 
hamper free trade and impede the prospects 
of development throughout the Middle East. 
Were such an agency to be estabilshed, all 
nations could assist it. The young and sen- 
sitive sovereignties of the Middle East would 
not feel that they are deprived of their new 
independence. Moreover, establishment of 
such an agency would be far more significant 
in repelling the current Communist offertsive 
than the melodramatic flight of Globemas- 
ters and Boxcars carrying rifles and jeeps 
for the arms race. 

A Middle East development agency would 
also be available to help work out a solution 
to the Arab refugee problem. We can no 
longer afford to temporize with the plight of 
these hapless people who live on bare sub- 
sistence levels in wretched camps maintained 
by the U. N., rootless, jobless, disillusioned, 
and embittered. These refugee camps have 
become hotbeds of political intrigue, delib- 
erately fomented by Communists and anti- 
Western agitators. 

A dispassionate review of the history of 
the Palestine conflict must lead to the ob- 
servation that there would-not have been a 
single refugee if the Arab States had accepted 
the U.N. partition resolution of 1947 and had 
agreed to the establishment of an independ- 
ent Arab state as well as the state of Israel. 
Up to now Arab leaders have done little or 
nothing to assist their fellow Arabs in the 
refugee camps, lest they lose political lever- 
age over Israel. 

Today the United States is increasingly 
blamed for the plight of these unfortunate 
refugees in an obvious effort to exonerate 
others ffom their own responsibility. Ac- 
tually, America has done far more than any- 
one else to alleviate misery and has been 
most generous in offering to help both the 
Arab States and Israel to bring about refugee 
resettlement. But recriminations over the 
past will not solve the problem. We need a 
new effort to bring about the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees in lands where there is 
room and opportunity for them. Nothing is 
more absurd and harmful to the refugees 
themselves than to continue to insist that 
Israel should repatriate a large number of 
immigrants whose whole indoctrination for 
the past 10 years has been one of hatred for 

the Jewish state. 

Moreover, from my visit to the_refugee 
camps, I am convinced that any large scale 
repatriation to Israel would be against the 
best interests of the Arab refugees them- 
selves, half of them are now under 15 years 
of age. This means that despite the profes- 
sional Arab insistence on repatriation, half 
of the refugees have no roots in Palestine at 
all, and probably have lttle interest in going 
there. Israel should be prepared to take back 
a token number of Arab refugees—she al- 
ready has close to 200,000 Arabs within her 
borders—and to pay compensation for aban- 
doned Arab lands. But the major hope for 
resettlement of any substantial number lies 
in Iraq, which desperately needs people and 
which has the land and the water and the 
oil to feed them and to put them to work. 
Syria also has land available if she could be 
induced to recognize that the refugees 
would be an asset. 
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Apart from those that can be moved to 
Iraq, there are some 200,000 Pal 


Arabs who could be settled in the Jordan 


Valley if we could induce Jordan to go 

with the imaginative Jordan Valley develop. 
ment proposal upon which Ambassador Eric 
Johnston has labored so capably in recent 
years. Bear in mind that technical and en. 
gineering agreements for the sharing of the 
resources of the Jordan River were reached 
by Ambassador Johnston in his negotiations 
with both Israel and the Arab States. That 
agreement, unfortunately, was vetoed at the 
last minute by Syria at a meeting of the Arab 
League in Cairo 2 years ago, when the Rus- 
sians first began their arms shipments to 
Egypt. 

It is tragic waste to stand still. We know 
the problem, and we know the solution, 
Only political expediency stands in the way, 
Instead of appropriating large sums of money 
every other year to pay for relief which sim. 
ply perpetuates the miserable status quo of 
the refugee camps, we should begin to insist 
on the resettlement of a large number of 
these refugees in a logical and humane way, 
For this we need a new U. N. Good Offices 
Commission which could deal with this prob- 
lem effectively. 

We have lived with the Arab-Israel conflict 
for so long that we have come to take it for 
granted. From my talks with both Israelis 
and Arabs I believe there is not a single 
problem between them that could not be rec. 
onciled if the parties: seriously sat down 
across the conference table in direct negotia- 
tions. The experience of U. N. mediator 
Ralph Bunche in negotiating the armistice 
agreements at Rhodes in 1949 demonstrated 
that agreements can be reached and that 
Israel and the Arab States can put their sig- 
natures to the same piece of paper. 

But in recent years the administration has 
taken the position that we should not try 
to push the Arab States into negotiations for 
a settlement. We have bowed to the Arab 
position that the Arab States may continue 
to. be belligerents and remain openly and 
Officially at war with Israel, despite their 
obligations under the U. N. Charter to settle 
their disputes peacefully. The Arab strategy 
has always been clear. Conceding that they 
could not defeat Israel in battle, they have 
felt that they might strangle Israel econom- 
ically. They have persisted in a boycott and 
a blockade and have refused any kind of 
negotiation. , 

Unfortunately, the Arab States have come 
to believe that the present boundaries be- 
tween them and Israel are temporary, and 


that if they hold out long enough they can 


secure territorial concessions. We ought to 
make it clear as a matter of basic policy 
that the 1949 U. N. armistice boundaries 
constitute inviolable political _ boundaries, 
subject to change only by the joint agree- 
ment of the states concerned. If we cal, 
at the same time, disabuse Arab <a 
the notion that they may some day 
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the Gulf of Aqaba linking Israel's expand- 
ing port of Elath with the coast of east Africa 
and the Orient. As a result, the West has 
an alternative route across Israel which can 
bypass the Suez Canal if and when it should 
become necessary to do so. 

Obviously, the UNEF has been a force for 
peace, and it would be tragic if it were dis- 
mantled or its effectiveness impaired in any 
way during the present session of the U.N. 
I hope that all parties will accept a con-~- 
tinuation of the UNEF in its present posi- 
tions without disturbance and debate. If 
Egypt insists on the withdrawal of UNEF, 
then we may be in for a new round of 
conflict in the Middle East. 

Naturally, when we see the Soviet Union 
pouring arms into the Middle East, we are 
tempted to demonstrate to our friends that 
we can do as well as the Kremlin. But is 
it really in the best interests of the people 
of Jordan to rush rifles and guns and ammu- 
nition to their army? Is it in the best in- 
terests of the free world? Jordan is vul- 
nerable to Syrian intrigue because it lacks 
stability. We should be taking measures to 
stabilize the economy and the regime by 
removing the causes of instability: poverty, 
the homelessness of Arab refugees, 4nd the 
failure to exploit properly what little re- 
sources there are. 

We should not be drawn into an arms 
race with the Soviet. Union in the Middle 
East because the masters of the Kremlin 
have large amounts of surplus equipment, 
and they aren’t particular where they put 
them since their purpose is disorder.. They 
will dispose of these arms wherever they 
are best calculated to create tension and 
conflict. 

We are in a far better position to compete 
with the Soviet Union in a program to fur- 
nish economic assistance and to stimulate 
economic development. As the wealthiest 
and most productive power in the world, we 
can win that kind of race, and, if we choose 
this weapon, we will be using our own re- 
sources to the best advantage. 

It is tragic to feel we have to keep ship- 
ping arms to the Arab States even from the 
standpoint of the Arabs themselves—be- 
cause it diverts them from economic de- 
velopment and peace. Certainly, it is tragic 
too from the standpoint of Israel. I had a 
long visit with Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
during my journey. He is typical of his 
country. He is a man of courage, religion, 
intelligence, and determination, and he has 
& sense of humor. He expresses no fear of 
his neighbors, but he believes that Israel 
cannot realize her potential until there is 
peace. 

On the basis of the past record, there is no 
immediate danger that the arms we ship 
to the Arab countries will be used against 
Israel tomorrow. But, if the Soviet Union 
‘keeps on sending arms into Egypt and Syria 
and if we continue to arm Jordan, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, and Saudi Arabia, we are forcing Israel 
to put the brakes on its own spectacular de- 
velopment program and expend large sums 
‘to buy weapons. 

,_ We must somehow halt this arms race. 
The situation is 80 dangerous in the Middle 
East that we should make an attempt to 
persuade the Soviet Union and other powers 
to join with us in a geriuine arms embargo 


in this critical area. Even if we fail, we 


should not, as a consequence, feel that we 
8fe compelled to imitate the Soviet Union. 
‘If the Soviet Union persists in shipping arms 
to Egypt and Syria, these countries will be 


_ the victims and will pay a heavy price, be- 


‘ause none of these underdeveloped states 
_4n minister to the economic needs of their 
‘People and simultaneously finance a military 
Program. . , 

If we send no arms, would we then leave 
“se countries defenseless? Would we be 
the Soviet Union the green light for 







pansion? By no means. 
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That leads me to my last point. I doubt 
greatly whether the arms we send to these 
countries would make an iota of difference 
in resisting external aggression if that should 
come. The only effective deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression, and to the more immedi- 
ate menace of subversion, is to reassure, in 
meaningful ways, all the countries of the 
Middle East that want to remain a part of the 
free world that we are determined to assist 
them in resistance to communism. 

What the Middle East needs is a firm se- 
curity guaranty frmo our own country 
which will contain none of the ambiguities 
and semantic qualifications of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. Let the Russians under- 
stand that we mean business. We shall 
work for peace. But we shall fight to de- 
fend it, wherever it may be threatened. 

I talked to many Arabs on my journey 
and I am convinced that thoughtful Arabs 
are not impressed by “the image of America 
which we have created by our past policy. 
If they fail to recognize the implications 
of the struggle between tyranny and free- 
dom as we understand them, it is partly 
because we have failed to give them a true 
picture of America’s greatness, its humanity, 
its understanding, its love of liberty. Too 
many people in the Middle East have come 
to think of America as a colossus, fighting 
desperately to maintain its position against 
international communism, a giant on the 
defensive, using its resources not in con- 
structive programs for economic develop- 
ment and human betterment, but in the 
rental of advance military bases and the 
hiring of poorly paid foreign troops. This 
distorted image of America is one that we 
should seek to dispel bya constructive and 
progressive foreign policy which offers. our 
friends food and fiber and a true partner- 
ship in democracy. 

We have far too long pursued a policy of 
drift and improvisation. We have alienated 
our friends ahd we have not retarded our 
enemies. It is later than we realize in the 
Middle East. If we are to maintain any 
influence, if we are to hold our friends, 
and if we are to recapture the initiative and 
gain new friends, expanding the forces of 
freedom and mobilizing men and women 
everywhere in democracy’s cause, we must 
formulate and implement a policy which 
truly comprehends the dimensions of our 
interests in the Middle East and responds 
realistically to the needs and aspirations of 
the region's peoples. 





Iron Nerves and Stout Hearts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27,1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in their 
march to world domination, the Krem- 
lin rulers seek to capture the minds of 
men to the extent that the will to resist 
shall be destroyed. In support of this 
contention, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an excellent editorial entitled 
“The Times Call for Iron Nerves and 
Stout Hearts,” which appeared recently 
in the Saturday Everiing Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as. follows: 

THE Times Catt For IrON NERVES AND STout 
Hearts 


'¢ Despite the undoubted peril in which this 
“country finds itself as the result of Soviet 
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superiority in the rocket field, an immediate 
threat to our security is loss of nerve. In- 
deed, this was one of the reasons for the 
hurry-up fashion in which the first Russian 
sputnik was tossed off into space. The idea 
was to produce in the West a failure of will 
conducive to appeasement. 

During the decade when the United States 
enjoyed undisputed superiority in nuclear 
weapons, the Soviet leaders showed no signs 
of losing their nerve. Whether the West 
urged a plan for inspection as a condition 
of arms reduction or demanded evacuation 
of conquered territory, the Kremlin con- 
ceded nothing. During the Korean war we 
still had superiority in nuclear weapons, but 
the Communists played it so that we and 
not they feared to take risks that might lead 
to the big war. For that loss of nerve we 
are paying a high price now. 

Today the Soviet leaders expect even 
greater triumphs over western morale. Al- 
ready they have had some preliminary suc- 
cesses. Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, gets 
into the news with a plea for another sum- 
mit conference. Financier Cyrus Eaton 
comes up with a piece in the New York 
Herald Tribune endorsing Dr. Eugene Rabi- 
nowitch, editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, who urges acceptance of a pro- 
posal by the Soviet’s Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences for a conference to dis- 
cuss any proposals directed toward the pre- 
vention of atomic war, the creation of se- 
cure peace and tranquillity for all mankind. 

Of course, everybody wants peace and 
tranquillity, and the possession of capabili- 
ties in the missile business by the Soviet 
Union is not exactly transquilizing. But it 
would be disastrous if this country should 
be persuaded to fall into a Communist trap, 
and this suggestion by Soviet scientists looks 
suspiciously like a trap. are assumed 
to have become so dazzled the voyages of 
sputniks that we ignore not only our own 
achievements in related fields but also the 
fact that the U. S. S. R. is by no means 
putting all its eggs in outer space. 

On this latter point the Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently pointed out that Khrushchev, 
while proclaiming that the missile has 
doomed the piloted warplane is outproducing 
the United States severalfold in light bomb- 
ers and fighter planes. The Russian defense 
program also includes continued production 
of the most modern tanks, artillery pieces 
and highly mobile helicopters. It is training 
its soldiers in the maneuvers of_ tactical 
atomic war. Indeed, according to the Jour- 
nal, some American experts suggest that 
Russian hullabaloo over its advances in 
rocketry is in part a deliberate attempt to 
focus America’s attention on missiles to the 
exclusion of other military hardware. 

That, of course, could be the opinion of 
experts ‘interested in their own particular 
brand of military hardware, and it would be 
folly to discount Russian achievement in 
rocketry or to ignore its dread possibilities. 
But a diversity of military means certainly 
conforms to Soviet political and military 
strategy. We are confronted with an at- 
tempted squeeze play, the object of which is 
to paralyze us with fear of the ICBM so that 
we are incapable of resistance to new periph- 
eral conquests by conventional means, say in 
the Middle East. A panicky decision to 
throw aside all our conventional arms in 
favor of moons with dogs in them might well 
beat us. 

It seems reasonable to believe that, right 
now at any rate, the leaders of the U.S. 5S. R. 
are no more anxious for atomic war than we 
are.. They must doubt whether western ca- 
pability can be written off sufficiently to 
make aggression now a good gamble. The 
softening of Soviet threats to Turkey in the 
face of Mr. Dulles’ determined stand supports 
this view. What former President Hoover 
Kad to say recently was no news to the 
Soviet leaders, although it seems to be ig- 
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nored by too many Americans, to wit: Soviet 
science owes a lot to the discoveries of Ger- 
man, English, French, and American scien- 
tists, not all of whom are in Russia. 

Of course, everybody wants to meet the 
Russians halfway; we have made proposals, 
which seem to some people to go consider- 
ably more than halfway. Also science is in- 
ternational, and it is tragic that mere na- 
tionalist politics should keep scientists apart. 
These are truisms which most people accept. 
But they hardly dispose of the present fact 
that we can’t meet the Russian people at all 
except through their Communist bosses, who 
use these platitudes to weaken our resist- 
ance. And it is hard to see what western 
scientists could gain from meetings with 
Soviet scientists who have been dragooned 
into a crash program for the conquest of the 
world. 

Loss of nerve is a serious danger, the more 
serious because it is so easily disguised by 
pious and high-sounding platitudes which 
ignore reality. 





Statements by Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two state- 
ments prepared by the Public Relations 
Department of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, dated respet- 
tively, October 17, 1957, and January 9, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 

ents were ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENTS BY PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPART- 
MENT, FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Wheat is a basic crop, and so is corn, and 

farm laws now put a floor of 75 percent of 

parity under price supports for these crops. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson wants Con- 

gress to remove that floor, so he can be the 

one who decides how low price supports 
should go. The approach to the f prob- 
lem which the Eisenhower administration 
now favors, and it is voiced by Mr. Benson, 

‘is this: Lower supports to free-market levels 

and move current production into domestic 

and foreign markets. through commercial 
channels, instead of “filling Government 
warehouses,” as Benson is so fond of saying. 

With this official Government policy in 
mind, Successful Farming magazine poses the 
question: “What happens if Mr. Benson wins 
full flexibility?” And, it answers its own. 
question this way: “Estimates of the econo- 
mic effects of free-market-level price sup- 
ports vary widely. Perhaps the most trust- 
worthy guide is to look at the recent past. 
When you do, you come to this conclusion: 
Except for the Government's price support 
activities, net farm income would have been 
at least 20 to 25 percent lower than it actual- 
ly was in each of the past 4 years.” 

That is Successful Farming magazine’s 
conclusion. It as much as says that only 
the price-support program has saved all 
agriculture from outright disaster, complete 
bankruptcy. And, that’s the very program 
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Secretary Benson now wants to scuttle, and 
he has full backing from the White House. 
Only Congress can prevent that happening. 
The magazine also analyzes what would hap- 
pen to individual crops if Benson gets his 
way. Wheat, for example—it will be’sup- 
ported at 75 percent of parity, or $1.78 a 
bushel next year. That’s the floor set by 
Congress, and wheat farmers voted to accept 
it in last June’s referendum. 

But, with free-market-level price sup- 
ports, Successful Farming says, “domestic 
and world wheat prices would fall to feed- 
grain levels. Feed-grain prices would be 
below present levels at that time. A con- 
census of several farm-price analysts,” the 
magazine says, “indicates feed-grain supplies 
might balance with market outlets, with 
corn at around $1 to $1.10 a bushel in the 
next few years. Wheat prices might drop 
35 to 40 percent or to about $1.15 a bushel.” 
Just this drop in wheat prices, to say noth- 
ing about other crops, would bring farm in- 
come down another $600 to $700 million a 
year, Successful Farming points out. 


Well, this is almost exactly what GTA 
has been saying all the 20 years of its exist- 
ence. GTA’s general manager, M. W. 
Thatcher, played a big part in getting 
price support laws on the books, and he has 
fought to keep them there. Now, as Success- 
ful Farming points out, they have proven to 
be the most effective, the most valuable to 
farmers, of all the farm laws. But, remem- 
ber Benson wants to kill them. And, he’ll 
succeed unless Congress stops him. It be- 
hooves farmers to send the right men to Con- 
gress in the 1958 election. 

This commentary on important farm mat- 
ters is brought to you by the thousands of 
Northwest grain farmers who ship their 
grain, GTA, the co-op way. 


The newspapers are filled these days with 


stories about the need for more armaments, ’ 


more spending, m@re. taxes, more research. 
It is an almost hysterical outburst, yet in 
the midst of it, a few quiet voices are urging 
us to take it easy and decide where we are 
going before we take off like an unguided 
missile. 

Perhaps that is why a farm program we 
heard on the radio not long ago seemed to 
make so much sense. 
commentator said went like this: We ought 
to be thankful for surpluses, whether they be 
farm surpluses or something else. Do you 
know that the United States is 1 of the 4 
nations in the world that’s a step ahead of 
famine? Presently we are in a preparedness 
program for national defense, and no one 
knows where the end is. Why not a pre- 
paredness program for food and fiber, as well 
as guns and missiles? ; 

And, the program went on to tell how we 
will have a population of. 200 million people 
by 1975. We'll need then something like 36 
percent more beef cattle than we have now, 
47 percent more chickens and eggs, 40 per- 
cent more truck crops, 34 percent more corn, 
even 12 percent more wheat. “Look back 
into history since the days of Hannibal. 
Wars have been won by the country with the 
most food and fiber, and not because of su- 
perior armamént.” 

That certainly made sense to us, and we 
listened intently as the radio commentator 


The gist of what the 


on the true story.” This, of course, is gs. 
sentially the story we have been telling over 
and over again, right here on this GTA radio 
program. 

Don’t you agree, too, that in the struggle 
for world peace America’s greatest strength is 
in the land? M. W. Thatcher, GTA's general 
manager put it very simply recently when he 
urged the Government to use America’s farm 
abundance to feed hungry people, so that 
none shall hunger in a world of plenty, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to, have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Let’s Build This New Deter- 
rent Force Now,’ written by Vice Adm. 
Daniel E. Barbey, United States Navy, 
retired, and published in the Reader's 
Digest for January 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec 
ORD, as follows: i . 

Let’s BuILp, TH1s NEW DETERRENT 
Force Now 


(By Vice Adm. Daniel E. Barbey, U. S. Navy, 
retired) 


Someday soon, perhaps in a matter of 
months, the free world is going to lose what 
has been for a decade its chief deterrent to 
world war III. Each day our margin of 
safety is shrinking. 

Our big buffer against sudden, large-scale 
Soviet attack has been the Kremlin’s fear 
of the United States Air Force’s farflung 
Strategic Air Command; the certainty that 
SAC’s bombers would counter any attack 
with massive, ruinous destruction. Now, 
with the new missile technology, the end of 
that certainty can be. foreseen. We are 
reaching a stage where a coordinated, no- 
warning attack by nuclear missiles could 
wipe out two-thirds of our bombers on the 
ground. Those which did get into the aif 
would have slight chance of penetratitg 
enemy antiaircraft missile defenses. SAC’s 
retaliatory capability might be so reduced 
that we could not much longer count on it. 

Fortunately, however, a new. kind of pro- 
tection is available now. We have the 
weapons system we need to give us the most 
frightful deterrent force the world has ever 
known. We have built it, tried it out, and — 
know that it works. That weapons system 
is the missile-firing submarine. 

If we start building now, we can, in little 
more than a year, have a striking force a0 
enemy cannot find, carrying weapons he can- 
not stop—weapons which could, within min- 
utes of his first blow, obliterate his every im- 
portant military and industrial center. 
the autumn of 1959 we can guarantee the 
Soviets that if they start a shooting wi 
“they never will be able to finish it. ‘ae 

We have plenty of atomic and 
warheads, and we have missiles which ‘ 
deliver them. The Navy's Regulus IL ! 
example, travels at some 1,400 miles an 
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States, and that's the cause of our farm sur. 
pluses.” 

And, he urged the radio audience: “Let's 
do something aboutit. It is up to us to 
the cobwebs from our minds and get to work. 
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at an altitude exceeding 50,000 feet. It has 
a range of some 1,100 miles. Guided by the 
jaunching ship for the first 150 miles of its 
flight, it will travel the rest of the way to 
the target under foolproof gyro control, then 
home in on heat, light or radio waves. 

Under development is the Navy’s Polaris, 
which is designed to be fired under water. 
Nuclear subs like the Nautilus and Seawolj 
could carry 16 such missiles. 

But Regulus II can do the job, now, and 
if the Ait Force or Army develops a better 
missile, by all means let’s adapt it to sea 
use. The point-is we do not have to wait 
for a better intermediate-range missile or 
for a perfected intercontinental missile. 
We can do this fire-prevention job now with 
a weapons system the Soviets will never dare 
provoke us to use, 

We do not have to spend fantastic sums 
of money building a hugh new submarine 
fleet. For about $50 million—the price of 
eight B-52’s, or less than one-sixth the cost 
of one of our new monster aircraft carriers 
and its planes—we could by the fall of 1959 
deploy 30 missile-armed submarines in posi- 
tions from which they could totally destroy 
the Soviet Union’s ability to continue war. 

At present, there is no way of stopping or 
countering Regulus II once it is fired from 
an unknown source. What’s more, it would 
be impossible for the Soviets to find and de- 
stroy our submarines before they could fire. 
Our nuclear-powered boats, stationed in the 
East China, Barents and Bering seas, could 
swiftly elude aircraft, and outrun and lose 
the best of surface fleets, even when sub- 
merged. (They do it frequently in maneu- 
vers against our own highly trained hunter- 
killer task forces.) And our conventional- 
powered submarines would be deployed in 
waters adjacent to friendly nations—the 
North Sea, the Mediterranean, the Arabian 
Sea. It would be inconceivable for the So- 
viets to operate effective anti-submarine 
forces in these waters during peacetime and 
by the time war started it would be too late. 

The decks of the United States submarines 
Tunny and Barbero have already been fitted 
with missile hangars and launching racks. 
Both these conventional-powered boats have 
been firing operational Regulus I, a sub- 
sonic missile which can be guided to within 
1 mile of a target 500 miles distant. For 
close-to-shore work, these two submarines 
and this missile, which has been in the fleet 
more than two years, would pose a terri- 
fying threat right now. 

The Grayback and the Growler, conven- 
tional-powered boats, are being modified to 
carry missiles internally and will be able to 
carry more of them. But of the 17 nuclear- 
powered submarines the Navy now has build- 
ing or planned, only four are designed to 
carry missiles. Why not most of them? No 
Teason, except that our military planning 
seems to be bogged down in a tradition 
which regards the submarine as a weapon to 
be used mostly against other submarines, for 
reconnaissance work, mining, radar picket 
duty and attacking enemy shipping—duties 
tragically inconsistent with its capabilities. 

Meanwhile we continue to build new 
bomber bases around the world, and to spend 
fantastic sums for weapons which cannot 
do what the missile-firing submarine can do. 

summer, for example, the Air Force un- 
Veiled its new B-58 Hustler, fastest medium- 


an hour; yet the Air Defense Command's Fal- 
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any less advanced in missile technology than 
we are, 

The Soviets have fixed missile-launching 
sites from which they could hit nearly every 
SAC base on the European continent and 
in North Africa and England. Included are 
most. of our huge new bases in Spain (cost: 
$570 million). The few bases not in range— 
such as Rota in Spain, and those in Mo- 
rocco (which cost us $400 million a year to 
operate plus $200 million more which the 
sultan would like to have as rent)—could 
be finished off quickly by half a dozen mis- 
sile-armed Soviet submarines. 

Soviet submarines would figure heavily in 
a no-warning attack. The Soviet Union has 
the largest submarine fleet in history. Our 
best intelligence puts the number at about 
500, scattered widely through the world’s 
sea lanes. Months ago, Adm. Jerauld Wright, 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet, reported that Soviet subs had 
been located in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. The Canadian Government, upset 
by repeated sightings near its west coast, 
issued shoot to sink orders against any more 
submarines found in its territorial waters, 
and announced the orders to the world. And 
during recent United States missile testing 
in Florida, unidentified submarines, presum- 
ably Russian, were detected offshore. 

To all this, add reliable intelligence that 
Russian dockyards are well-stocked with 
missile hangars and launching racks, and 
this much becomes clear: As the Soviet sub- 
marine fleet continues to grow—the British 
Admiralty estimates it will number 700 op- 
erational submarines by 1960—and missile 
technology continues to accelerate, none of 
our fixed air bases will remain beyond reach 
of devastating nuclear attack. 

Our Navy, instead of recognizing the sub- 
marine as the most lethal striking arm in 
the Military Establishment, is pinning most 
of its hopes and spending most of its money 
on bigger and better carriers. Three For- 
restal-class carriers are in operation now, 
with three more being built—at a cost of 
$200 million each, plus another $100 million 
for planes and equipment. A seventh sched- 
uled carrier, nuclear-powered, will cost an 
estimated $314 million without planes. None 
of these can do anything the old Essexr-class 
carrier cannot do except to carry more and 
heavier aircraft. 

Each takes 4 years to build and the next 
may be obsolescent before it is launched. 
The day is gone when the carrier could sur- 
vive because of its mobility. It cannot out- 
run the nuclear-powered submarine or avoid 
missiles fired from afar. In a no-warning 
war, it could not guarantee, any more than 
could a land bomber base, that it could 
launch its planes; or that they could reach 
their targets. 

Nor could we count on the carrier as a 
base for launching missiles. In order to reach 
any worthwhile Soviet targets, either with 
airplanes or missiles, our carriers would have 
to travel to certain specific points. Soviet 
submarines most certainly would be waiting 
for them, ready to attack with missiles or to 
direct shore-based guided missiles to the 
precise locations. A carrier would be rend- 
ered helpless, if not sunk, by a nuclear explo- 
sion within 5 miles of it. But a submarine 
directly under the carrier would go un- 
harmed. 

Many naval officers think a huge new car- 
rier fleet is justified simply because it might 
get through to the enemy. But we don't have 
to settle for such a doubtful equation. We 
want to be certain we can hit back, and we 
should start buying that certainty now with 
a drastic revision of our submarine-building 
program. 

At present it takes.24% years to build a 
nuclear-powered submarine. Construction is 
slow because each nuclear powerplant is 
slightly different. But by standardizing 
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powerplants and assigning priorities to sub- 
marine construction, we should be able to 
produce a nuclear-powered submarine in 18 
months, perhaps in a year. By the fall of 
1960 we could have a fleet of 50 on station 
around the Soviet orbit. 

The total cost would be about the same as 
that of six nuclear-powered aircraft carriers. 
But operating costs would be far less than 
those of any other major military mission we 
have had to support since World War II. Our 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, for example, 
requires far more men and much more money. 
The average nuclear sub has a crew of only 
100 men, compared to 3,500 for the carrier 
Forrestal. Moreover, a nuclear-powered un- 
dersea fleet would need no expensive overseas 
bases. No new treaties would be required, no 
rents or royalties paid. 

This fleet could stay submerged for weeks. 
No enemy could ever know their exact loca- 
tions. Yet, before he dared mount a sur- 
prise attack, he would have to be sure of 
reaching and destroying all the submarines 
simultaneously. His attack problem would 
be hopeless. 

It is vital that we reevaluate our weapons 
systems. Certainly bombers, small aircraft 
carriers, cruisers and lesser combat ships will 
be essential to fight small wars, or in the 
possible later stages of a big one. But right 
now our prime need is something to prevent 
anyone from starting a big war. We need 
to do these things, and quickly: 

1. Convert .13 or more conventional-pow- 
ered submarines to carry and fire missiles. 

2. Standardize our nuclear power plants; 
assign priorities to submarine construction; 
and complete 50 nuclear-powered boats as 
quickly as possible. 

3. Continue to improve our missiles as 
rapidly as we can—but within dimensions 
that will fit submarines. 

Once we do these things, we will have a 
genuine deterrent force. We don’t intend 
to start a war. And the Soviets will know 
that if they do, we will crush them with 
weapons they cannot find, cannot stop, can- 
not bear. 





The Disarmament Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
January 4, 1958, the North American 
Newspaper Alliance carried a special re- 
lease expressing my views on the dis- 
armament question. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this release be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, January 4—The United 
States enters 1958 with the imperative need 
to reexamine and review many aspects of our 
role in world affairs, including one of the 
most crucial, that of armscontrol. We can no 


jonger afford to delay this review. 


Today there is hardly a single aspect of our 
foreign policy that can be said to be working 
effectively. In fact, the basic affliction para- 
lyzing our policy at the moment can be 
summed up in the chronic negativism of the 
administration toward new ideas, new con- 
cepts, and even new events. This negativism 
permeates almost every element of foreign 
policy. ] 
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The situation is literally crying for a more 
positive approach. We need to face reality. 
We are in a period of prolonged competition 
with the Soviet Union, competition that is 
political, economic, and cultural as well as 
military. 

Yet “melancholy” is the term which prob- 
ably best describes our current official atti- 
tude toward world problems. Examples are 
to be found everywhere. 

At a time when world leadership will be 
measured by our ability to break through an 
impasse on large issues and probe for progress 
on small ones, our Secretary of State repeat- 
edly assures us that it is useless to try to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union on any ques- 
tion whatsoever. The possibilities of nego- 
tiating with or about Communist China are 
positively unmentionable. 

In a situation where we have everything 
to gain and little to lose from people-to-peo- 
ple contacts, our foreign-policy makers ap- 
parently fear increased cultural exchange 
with Communist countries. 

One area where we have unquestionably 
outmanaged and outproduced the Soviets is 
in the field of agriculture. But the State and 
Commerce Departments are currently so up- 
set over the possibilities of an American agri- 
cultural fair in Moscow that they are under- 
mining a contract already signed between 
American businessmen and the Soviet au- 
thorities. Indeed, the administration is ap- 
parently refusing to spend $2 million already 
appropriated by Congress for such a fair in 
Moscow. 

Where the challenge is in the field of 
greatest American historic achievement, eco- 
nomic development, our response has been 
equally timid. Far from a new demonstra- 
tion of our willingness to take a chance, our 
official negativism is again apparent. The 
administration hesitates to request special 
legislation to lend urgently needed funds to 
India, despite the fact that if India’s crucial- 
ly important second 5-year plan should fail, 
democracy in Asia may well fail too. 

President Eisenhower gives lipservice to 
reciprocal trade and to the importance of 
United States membership in the newly 
formed Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
At the same time he surrenders to pressures 
for increased tariffs on clothespins and safety 
pins. 

Meanwhile we continue to act as though 
military pacts are the be-all and end-all 
of our diplomacy, and as though military aid 
is the most precious gift we can bestow on 
other nations. Military preparedness is in- 
deed indispensable. In some areas I would 
like to see it dramatically increased. But the 
fact remains that military aid in many parts 
of the Middle East and Asia may actually in- 
crease regional tensions. In other cases, like 
the offer of missiles to Europe, our aid is 
hypothetical—nonexistent missiles for prom- 
issory bases. 

We now seem bent on a mutual suicide 
pact with the U. S. S. R., with each side 
racing to invent, accumulate, and spread 
the most deadly weapons man can devise. 
Sadly enough, on an issue of perhaps the 
greatest importance of all to the next gen- 
eration, that of arms control, the adminis- 
tration is as negative as anywhere else. 

The arms race is a necessary evil in the 
absence of workable and safe agreements to 
control and limit the new weapons now being 
produced at an accelerated rate. Elemen- 
tary precautions for the future of humanity, 
however, require that we put forth continu-~ 
ing efforts to halt the race. To make any 
inroads on armament control clearly requires 
@ reversal in the administration’s attitude 
that it is worthless to try to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union. At the recent summit 
conference of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization the United States gave the im- 
pression that it acquiesced in agreeing to 
new disarmament negotiations only at the 
insistence of its allies. 
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This negative attitude toward disarma- 
ment is reflected in our disarmament pro- 
posals themselves. We continue to present 
our disarmament proposals in a cumbersome 
interlocking package. Once having made 
this proposal, we have become inflexible and 
have tended to reject modifications. Even 
when the Soviet Union has made a proposal 
worth considering, like bomb-test cessation 
with international inspection, we have failed 
to challenge Soviet intentions by pursuing 
the details of the proposal in negotiations. 

Last year the United States introduced its 
disarmament proposals as an inseparable 
package of 5 points: (1) Control of the fu- 
ture production of fissionable material to in- 
sure that none of it was going into weapons 
purposes; (2) the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests for a 2-year period; (3) a 
small reduction of Armed Forces and arma- 
ments; (4) international inspection and par- 
ticipation in the testing of outer-space ob- 
jects; (5) a start toward aerial and ground 
inspection against surprise attack. 

Every one of the proposals in the package 
has merit, but the totality may be too great 
to be realized as a first step. The two-mem- 
ber Senate Subcommittee on the Control 
and Reduction of Armaments stated in its 
unanimous report issued last September: 

*‘Measures for inspection, adequate to safe- 
guard each separate disarmament proposal 
in the package may, however, when added 
together, be so extensive as to be impractical 
or unacceptable. 

“The subcommittee is recommending as a 
policy that if a first step disarmament agree- 
ment is to be realized, it should be limited 
both as to the armaments being curtailed 
and as to the amount of inspection to be 
included.” 

The administration thus far has refused to 
heed this recommendation. 

At some point disarmament negotiations 
with the Soviet Union will be resumed. In 
advance of that time should we not consider 
breaking up our package and making a con- 
structive selection? Thus far the only por- 
tion we have offered to separate from the 
others is a proposal to study methods for 
controlling outer-space objects. Other por- 
tions could also be lifted from the package 
and developed into a sound, safeguarded 
first step which may have a reasonable chance 
of acceptance. Additional steps could be 
taken later. 

One starting point should be to challenge 
the Soviet Union on its offer to permit moni- 


toring stations within its territory for the. 


purpose of verifying a suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. We should likewise challenge 
the Soviet Union on its proposal for the es- 
tablishment of ground inspection posts to 
inspect for preparations for surprise attack. 
If the Soviet Union would actually permit 
the inspection necessary for these steps 
there would be the beginning of a reversal 
of the arms race. A sound first step toward 
disarmament would be the same kind of 
breakthrough as the launching of an earth 
satellite. 

If, however, the Soviet Union did not ac- 
cept our challenge, then all of its special 
pronouncements, the barrage of Bulganin 
notes on the control of nuclear weapons tests, 
and the other Soviet disarmament proposals 
would be exposed as empty and meaning- 
less—something which much of the world is 
now unprepared to recognize. 

In addition, there are steps we can take 
within our own Government which would 
brighten the prospects of achieving some 
measure of arms control. Instead of treating 
disarmament as a relatively whimsical propa- 
ganda issue in the cold war, we could really 
work for it Just as we work on any other proj- 
ect dealing with national securi 

We could put weapons experts to work to 
determine how to verify specific arms-control 


measures. We should offer to cooperate in. 


either a joint United States-U. S. S. R. scien- 





tific committee or an international confer. 
ence of nuclear bomb scientists to devise q 
system for the detection of nuclear weapons 
tests. Searching for a method of controlling 
each new weapon can become as essential a 
task as learning to use it. 

Such an international conference would 
be but one of several functional or profes. 
sional conferences which I should like to see 
us call. Others might be held in the fields 
of radioactive fallout and other peripheral, 
nonpolitical areas of possible mutual profit, 

We should also tighten up the organiza. 
tion for the formulation and execution of 
disarmament policy. The President's spe- 
cial assistant on disarmament should be 
given the authority, staff, and funds neces. 
sary to do his job. If Mr. Stassen resigns 
from this position, as rumored, he should 
be replaced by a person of great ability, 
courage and determination. Otherwise dis- 
armament may be permitted to sink into 
oblivion, and there will be no voice to coun- 
ter those who doom in advance all attempts 
to negotiate with the Soviets. 

Although the Communists persist in their 
belief in the ultimate achievement of a 
communized world, I believe they now rec- 
ognize their efforts cannot be successful 
through nuclear warfare and an endless 
arms race. The probability that in a future 
war there would be ‘no victor, and the real- 
ization that the economic development of 
the Soviet Union would he enhanced by a 
relaxation of the arms buildup, may help 
convince the Soviet leaders of the desir- 
ability of arms-control measures. 

However, they will not take steps which 
they believe would reduce their security any 
more than we will. It is up to us to search 
for some beginning on arms control which 
will be mutually advantageous. It may en- 
tail some concessions on our part just as it 
surely will entail some concessions from 
the Soviets. But an arms agreement which 
is mutually advantageous is the only kind 
which has a chance of serious considera- 
tion. 

We can improve the chances for such con- 
sideration if we drop the negative position 
we have lately adopted in a wide variety of 
fields, and supplant it with an active, across- 
the-board effort to “disarm” the Soviets in 
more than a strictly military sense. We can 
forthrightly accept their challenge of com- 
petitive coexistence. We can compete and 
help to disarm them with diplomatic ini- 
tiative, bold economic, and technical aid 
programs, more imaginative personnel, and 
a new concentration on truth, respect, and 
friendship in our dealings with other peo- 
ples. These are the ingredients of an af- 
firmative alternative to the negativism 
which today makes the American image in 
the world so needlessly unattractive. 





The Fulbright Program in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27,1958 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have prif 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
ticle by Prof. Mason Hammond, of H 
vard University. The article, entit 
“The Fulbright Program. in Italy,” 
peared in the January issue of 
American Oxonian, and is an ex 
account of the operation of the 
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change of persons program in that 
country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : ’ 

THe FULBRIGHT PROGRAM IN ITALY 
(By Mason Hammond) 


Only Brit FULBRIGHT can tell how much 
his program was inspired by his familiarity 
with the Rhodes scholarships. He could 
have drawn on such other precedents as the 
use by the United States of the Boxer in- 
demnities to train Chinese students in 
America. Indeed, his is today only one of 
many opportunities for the international 
exchange of scholarly or cultural personnel. 
It is, however, the most extensive because 
of the number of countries involved and the 
size of the funds available. It, like similar 
programs, has extended to the international 
scene, Jefferson’s belief that an educated 
citizenry is the essential foundation for de- 
mocracy. This doctrine may be disputed, 
For instance, Professor Massimo Salvatori, 
of Simth College, has been arguing in recent 
articles that education may equally well be- 
come the instrument of authoritarianism or 
totalitarianism; unless properly oriented, it 
does not automatically train for liberty and 
self-government. Nevertheless, if the inter- 
national scene is not to remain one of inde- 
pendent and conflicting states or else to be- 
come dominated by one individual or state, 
sentiment in support of international co- 
operation must be built up within nations 
through developing in them a body of in- 
formed thought which looks beyond purely 
national horizons, 

It is too early to judge how far this aim 
can be achieved. Americans are prone to 
expect utopia tomorrow. But it will take 
years, not to say generations, to overcome 
the deep-seated prejudices and jealousies 
which strengthen nationalism. Moreover, 
only the future will know whether present- 
day tensions will hasten or defeat the 
growth of internationism. On the one hand, 
these tensions have led to such agencies as 
NATO, Benelux, the European Market, and 
Euratom, not to speak of less official groups 
like the Council and Congress of Europe. 
On the other hand, the fears which today’s 
tivalries create have already been all too 
Clearly reflected in the United States, as in 
McCarthyism or in the difficulties which we 
place in the way of foreigners securing visas 
for visits or immigration to this country. 
They are equally reflected elsewhere, in the 
growth of such political parties as the neo- 
Fascists and neo-Nazls or in the apartheid 
movement in South Africa, not to speak of 
the intense nationalism of the newly inde- 
Pendent non-European nations.. The ulti- 
mate attainment of that atmosphere of mu- 
tual understanding between peoples which 
the Fulbright program seeks to develop will 
require time, patience, and peace. The ur- 
gencies of today’s world are likely to foster 
other sentiments than reason and good will. 

During the past 2 years (1955-57), it was 
my good fortune to be.professor in charge of 
classical studies at the American Academy in 
Rome and to enjoy a partial grant from the 
Pulbright Commission in Italy. Moreover, 5 
Years ago, I was visi 
academy under a Ful 
While the American 


lan institution, in that it exists to provide 
for the American holders of its fellowships 
and for other American artists and scholars 
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absent, I represented him on the Fulbright 
Commission and had a chance to participate 
in its various responsibilities and activities. 

One aspect of the Fulbright program is 
often not clearly understood. The funds 
which support it are neither direct American 
public funds nor war indemnities from the 
countries concerned. They are the sums 
owed by various countries, whether our allies 
or our enemies during World War II, to the 
United States for the purchase of surplus 
supplies during the postwar reconstruction. 
It was obviously both more economical and 
more humane to sell these much-needed sup- 
plies to the war-devastated countries, even 
at a much reduced price, rather than to bring 
them back to the United States. But it took 


the imagination of BmLt FuLBRIGHT to realize © 


that for the countries concerned, to make 
these payments in dollars would be an un- 
endurable strain on their already tottering 
finances. And the Congress deserves great 
credit for accepting his constructive proposal 


that the sums owed by each country be set 


up as a fund in that country, payable only 
in its own currency over a period of years, 
for the educational purposes of bringing 
American students, teachers, or professionals 
in a wide variety of fields to the country, and 
of helping similar personnel abroad to visit 
the United States, so far as the expenses 
involved can be paid in the currency of the 
other country concerned, Naturally the size 
of the fund in each country, and in conse- 
quence the number of grants made each year 
and the total number of years for which the 
fund will suffice, vary greatly. The program 
in Egypt terminated in 1955, before Suez. In 
fact, the director of the program in Egypt, 
Richard W. Downar, had just been trans- 
ferred to become director in Rome before I 
arrived. Both he and his predecessor, D. W. 
Bullard, have contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the program in Italy. This has been 
set up for a 20-year period (of which 6 years, 
I think, have now passed), with a budget of 
approximately a million dollars a year. It 
is clear that if world conditions permit the 
continuance for so long of a program involv- 
ing each year some 150 Americans and a 
goodly number of Italians, its cessation will 
seem so serious that some provision will have 
to be made for its continuance or replace- 
ment. And this will of course be equally 
true of the Fulbright programs in other 
countries. It is not too early for thought to 
be given to this question. 

In that connection, it seems to me both 
from experience in this country and from 
observation of the Academy and the Ful- 
bright program, that the coexistence of pub- 
licly and privately sponsored ventures of this 
sort strengthens both. Hence, the Rhodes 
scholarships and other private scholarship 
funds should not fear the competition of 
publicly supported programs. However lim- 
ited they themselves are, they still have an 
important function. Former Ambassador 
Conant once ‘remarked, while president of 
Harvard, that the publicly financed universi- 
ties are better situated to secure funds but 
that the privately endowed ones, even if 
small, are freer to make new experiments 
and to set standards. - 

A second aspect of the Pulbright program 
is often not appreciated in the United States, 
especially by those applicants who must 
wait 6 months or more and late into the 
academic spring to learn their fate. This 
is the degree to which the other countries 
participate in running it.. In each country 
there is a Fulbright Commission, called in 
Italy La Commissione Americana per gli 


- Scambi Culturali con I’Italia, whose mem- 


bership is partly American and partly Ital- 
ian. These Commissions are subject to the 
authority and approval of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, which is the agency of 
the State Department concerned with this 
and similar scholarship program. But at 
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least in Rome the Commission takes the 
initiative, within the limits of funds and 
general policies, in setting up the budgets, 
that is of deciding how much would go 
each year to America and how much to Itai- 
ian grants, and in allocating grants to dif- 
ferent fields. Serious consideration is given 
to the desire expressed by the Italians as to 
the fields which American recipients should 
represent to make the best contribution to 
Italy. Secondly, the Commission examines 
the nominations for American recipients 
made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and determines whether they would be ac- 
ceptable and to which university or other 
institution they sould be assigned. Natu- 
rally most applicants for Italy wish to live 
in Rome. But the aim of the program is 
to spread the recipients as widely as pos- 
sible through the country. The long delay 
in announcing results is understandabie 
when it is realized that the process of se- 
lection requires recommendation by commit- 
tees of experts in the United States to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships or, for stu- 
dents, to the Institute for International 
Education in New York; then approval by 
the State Department, including a security 
check to insure that Government funds are 
not expended on persons who might come 
under suspicion in Congress; and finally ac- 
ceptance and assignment by the Commission 
in Rome. 

A third aspect of the Fulbright program 
does not get the recognition which it de- 
serves in this country. As was said earlier, 
grants may be made to assist other nationals 
to visit the United States, so far as these 
grants are payable in the currency of the 
country concerned. In general, such grants 
take the form of transportation for persons 
who have received dollar support in the 
United States either through government 
programs like the Smith-Mundt scholarships 
and the State Department “leadership pro- 
gram,” which brings outstanding persons in 
various fields, such as journalism, library 
management, manufacturing, etc., for several 
months to the United States, or from private 
sources, as university scholarships or tem- 
porary teaching posts, research or medical 
appointments, and other similar opportu- 
nities. 

In Italy, the Fulbright Commission has 
also given grants to Italians for study under 
American programs within the country. 
Chief among these programs has been one 
organized by the Commission in conjunction 
with a Council for American Studies. Part 
of this program is to bring to Italy qualified 
American teachers to give instruction in 
English. But the Council also runs 2 annual 
seminars of about 3 weeks each, 1 in the 
spring in Rome and 1 in the summer in the 
mountains near Rome. For these seminars, 
American Fulbright grantees are brought 
from all over Europe to give lectures or con- 
duct seminars and discussions on topics of 
American literature, government, and cul- 
ture. Teachers of English from Italian 
schools and universities receive grants to at- 
tend these seminars. Likewise, for a number 
of years grants have been made to Italian 
scholars, ostly younger but occasionally 
older, to participate in the work of the Classi- 
cal School of the Academy. I can testify 
strongly to the value of these latter grants to 
both parties. There is an inevitable tendency 
for a foreign group domiciled in a country to 
remain somewhat isolated from the life about 
it. The Italian recipients of Fulbright grants 
for work at the Academy have bridged this 
gap by taking full part in its social as well as 
in its intellectual life, by becoming friends 
with the American Fellows, and by bringing ~ 
them into contact with other Italians. In 
their turn, they have come to understand the 
American concept that education is not 
purely an intellectual process, to see the 
value of “collegiate life,” and to appreciate 
the greater freedom which exists between the 
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teacher and student in the American system. 
These Italians have become strong “rooters” 
for the United States, both humanly and as 
scholars. 

Similar grants are made by the Com- 
mission for Italians to participate in other 
appropriate programs in Italy, as in the 
Institute of International Politics instituted 
2 years ago at Bologna under the auspices 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The re- 
cent cultural attaché of our Embassy in 
Rome, Philip -J. Conley, has been working 
with the Italian universities and Ministry 
of Education to establish in at least the 
more important universities regular chairs 
of American studies. Should this plan be 
accepted, the Fulbright Commission may be 
called on to help to bring American pro- 
fessors to Italy to fill such chairs during 
the initial period and to send Italian schol- 
ars to the United States to prepare them- 
selves ultimately to hold them. 

These varied activities require much time 
and thought from the members of the com- 
mission itself and from Italian experts in 
various fields, who are called on to give 
advice in the placing of American recipients 
or in the selection of Italians to go to the 
United States. Except for the director, the 
staff at Rome which handles the program 
is entirely Italian. Cooperation outside of 
Rome is secured from the United States In- 
formation Agency’s offices, where again the 
staffs are largely Italian. Thus in policy, in 
selection, and in administration, the Ful- 
bright program represents in Italy full co- 
operation between the United States and 
Italy. 

When one asks how effective the Fulbright 
and similar programs are in integrating the 
person from one country into the “ethos” 
of another, the answer must, of course, be 
that success varies widely according to the 
individual’s own personality and the circum- 
stances in which he finds himself. The 
American Academy is directly involved at 
this level only as one of the “host” institu- 
tions in Italy. Reference has already been 
made to the assignment to it of a féw 
Italian classical scholars. To my mind, 
these and similar grants to nationals to 
associate with American projects in their 
own country are immensely effective and 
beneficial to both parties. While the Italian 
(for instance) may not see as much of 
American life as if he actually visited the 
United States, he often benefits more quickly 
from contact in his own country with Amer- 
icans and with American ideals and attitudes 
because the difficulties of adjustment are 
not so great. In my opinion, further efforts 
might well be made to use the Fulbright 
program, judicially and legitimately, for 
“cultural exchange” in American institu- 
tions within the host countries. 

The American Academy enrolls American 
recipients of Fulbright grants as fellows only 
if these recipients are accepted by the juries 
who select the regular fellows in classics and 
in the various arts. It also extends visitor 
privileges to Fulbright recipients who wish 
to avail themselves, for instance, of the Li- 
brary and of the various trips arranged by 
the Classical School. Thirdly, the Ful- 
bright Commission has generously made 
15 or 16 grants each summer to bring 
American schoolteachers to the summer 
session run by the Classical School of the 
Academy. This session is one of the most 
important contributions which the Academy 
makes to the encouragement of classics in 
the United States. Though the members 
may not have time to enter as fully into 
Italian life as they would if they remained 
in Italy for a full nine months, they derive 
from their summer a direct familiarity with 


and an enthusiasm for both classical and 4 


modern Rome and also, if they go on to the 
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session of the Vergilian Institute at Naples, 
for Campania. They communicate their ex- 
perience widely through the schools in the 
United States. I would myself like to see 
similar grants made under the Fulbright 
program for teachers to attend appropriate 
summer sessions in various countries in 
modern languages, art, and similar fields. 
Even though direct immersion into the 
ethos of the host country might be less 
sthan in the case of regular grants, the value 
of this type of cultural exchange is cer- 
tainly very high; and it will be widely and 
effectively disseminated to other Americans 
through the schools. 

A Fulbright recipient assigned to an 
Italian university is not necessarily better 
integrated into the intellectual life of Italy 
than one at the American Academy. Italian 
universities have little organized social life. 
Students generally live at home or in lodg< 
ings. Professors are few and remain remote 
from any students except those directly 
writing theses under them. Indeed, since 
lecture terms are short and lectures few, 
many professors in universities elsewhere ac- 
tually live in Rome, where the facilities for 
research are the best, and only visit their 
universities to lecture or examine. For these 
and similar reasons, the visiting American is 
likely to make his social contacts with his 
neighbors in an apartment house or in other 
ways than through his university associa- 
tions. Both the Fulbright Commission and 
the USIA agencies do their best to bridge 
this gap by putting Americans into touch 
with Italians in their fields, but obviously 
they can at most provide leads which are 
fruitful only if followed up. And the 
Italians, for various understandable reasons, 
are not given to that ready and open hospi- 
tality which characterizes the United States. 
In the arts, association is probably easier; 
artists are gregarious, openhearted, and 
keenly interested in one another’s work. Yet 
there are such practical difficulties as, for 
instance, those which confront singers. The 
management of the Rome opera conducts a 
class for American singers assigned to Rome, 
but because Italian law restricts participa- 
tion in the regular opere <)> Italians, the 
management cannot incorp: . ate the Ameri- 
cans into its own performances and training 
but must provide for them separately. 

Nevertheless, no one with an active intel- 
ligence can spend time in another country 
without finding it less foreign, without par- 
ticipating in its life and becoming conscious 
of its ethos, and without realizing first 
how basically alike all humans are and sec- 
ondly how differences which seem from a 
distance alien and hostile become explicable 
and sympathetic when they are seen 
close-up. The Fulbright, like other siniilar 
programs, has contributed directly and im- 
mediately to the United States in the train- 
ing which it has afforded to persons in the 
various fields of arts, letters, science, etc. 
More profoundly, it is creating year by 
year a growing body of public opinion 
which is internationally minded. ‘This 
should not mean that, as parochially na- 
tionalistic critics fear, such persons lose 
their affection for their own country. 
Rather, they secure a truer ve of 
its virtues at the same time that they may 
become conscious both of its faults and of 
the values of other countries. Nor should 
such persons necessarily sacrifice loyalty to 
one country because they feel more keenly 


‘the need of cooperation among all. Ox- 


onians are well aware that loyalties to col- 
lege and university not only are not incom- 
patible but in fact mutually reinforce each 


ship, science, or the arts, or in terms of 








cultural exchange, or in terms of a msl. 

informed and understanding public opinion 
in the United States, or in the ultimate 
terms of international goodwiil, on 
and cooperation, Its full impact may take 
time to appear, as did that of the Rhodes 
scholarships. But already it has helped sey. 
eral thousand Americans, not to speak of 
persons who have come to the United States 
from other countries, to set their sights be. 
yond national horizons, 





The Family Farmers Continue To Send in 
Evidence Against the Administration’s 
Farm Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, state- 
ments continue to flow into my office 
from family farmers in my district. One 
of the latest, from Mr. E. H. Huhnke, of 
Deer Creek, Minn., is broad and thought- 
ful. I request permission to insert in the 
Recorp portions of this statement: 

Deer Creek, MINN., January 16, 1958, 
To the Honorable Chairman and Members 
of the Family Farm Subcommittee, 

DeEaR ‘MADAM AND GENTLEMEN: I attended 
one of the meetings that your committee 
held at Fergus Falls in November of the past 
year. Due to the late hour when I was 
called, I confined myself to a presentation 
of how social security works out for the 
older operators of the small farm. I ad- 
vised Mrs. KNuTSON that I would send this 
statement later. 

We may as well begin at the beginning 
and determine how the farmer has fared ° 
with regard to his city cousin. 

During the campaign of 1956, I received 
a booklet containing a condensation of 
Secretary Benson’s book Farmers at the Cross- 
roads. On page 16 of this booklet the Sec- 
retary gives us the story. It Fy 





difference in the parity income of in 
and agriculture over a period of 25 
To me it seems the Secretary is proud of 
fact that 1 hour’s labor will buy so 
more food than it did 25-years ago. 


There is another yardstick by which t0 
measure this disparity and how it is con- 
stantly widening. I am now referring to an 
article in the Locomotive Engineer b 
lished by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 5-Cent Pay Hike Seen Likely. 
That was October 11, and the hike has since 
taken effect. The railroads anticipated this 
increase by asking for a 3-percent in L 
rates and this one increase brought on al- 
other, in the merry upward spiral of the cost 
of living. ie 

I am definitely opposed to the 
system of price supports. We have . 
about priced ourselves out of the 
market and we have made America a dump- 
ing ground for foreign food products. 

I have no way of telling how much f 
comes from outside our borders, but I 
have for your group a report of the am 
of livestock and dressed meat imported inl 
the United States from Canada for the 
10 months of 1957. This is the rer 
livestock and meat and comes from | 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 
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I feel that if we drop all price supports 
and, instead, adopt a system of direct pay- 
ments, food prices should fall and we should 
eventually see the beginning of a gradual 
deflation all around. At least Iam optimistic 
enough to think so. 

To curtail production by Government ac- 
tion to increase the price of food, to me, 
seems to be immoral and a crime against 
those of our population who have a hard 
time at best to satisfy their needs. 

The reason for this heavy influx of Cana- 
dian cattle is due largely because, during 
the drought years just passed, probably all 
of the breeding stuff in the importation went 
out to restock the ranges. The drought 
caused the present high cost of meat and 
is temporary but indicates what does happen 
when prices go too high. 

Since the October escalator wage increases, 
there has been another 1- to 2-cent increase 
in a number of cases, due to another increase 
in the-living index for November. , 

I do not agree with those who advocate 
direct payments up to $10,000 or more. I 
would limit it to $5,000 for each farm: 

Today dairying is perhaps the best pro- 
gram for the family farm and that is threat- 
ened by a drop in support prices in April. 
Present beef prices most likely will not last 
long, hog prices are expected to go lower in 
1958, and each one even now is not far from 
a surplus condition. 

Your subcommittee must have been im- 
pressed by the number of witnesses who 
advocated low-cost loans to prospective buy- 
ers of these farms now held by old people 
whe are no longer able to carry on. 

I do not know how conditions are else- 
where, but in this area at least, there are 
very few young people who are looking for 
farms. Industry is draining off all, or most 
all of the young people, not only from the 
farms but small towns as well, and those of 
us who think of this phase, are wondering 
what is to become of the schools, the 
churches, and small businesses of all these 
so-called home ‘towns. 

The New York Mills Herald of October 17, 
1957, gave a breakdown of what has become 
of the 1957 graduating class of the New York 
Mills High School. Twelve. girls are away 
working, 4 are away to school and a number 
are married and also away from here. Six 
boys are away working, 2 are going to school, 
2 are in the Navy, and 1 in the Army. 
Altogether, 12 are at home and perhaps haif 
of these will leave before long, as that is 
the pattern. (Exhibit D.) 

If the surrounding farming areas of these 
smaller towns were as prosperous as the 
rest of America, a lot of these young people 
would stay and it would be better for all of 
them, if they could stay. The only place 
to look for future farmers is in the ranks 
of .the unemployed, and unless there is a 
big change, there will be plenty of these. 
But they will have no money and there is 
now no source of low-cost money to start 
them out. 

This is going to call for drastic action. 
Madam and gentlemen of the committee, 
have you the nerve to start this program 
on its way? The only plan of financing these 
young people will be a revival of the Lemke- 
Frazier bill, which died in committee in the 
House in 1935. That, and strict supervision 
by the Extension Service to help these young 
folks get started, will go a long way to build 
a better and stronger America. 

Land values are almost extinct compared 
to prices in the larger towns. If I had my 
farm house in any one of the larger towns 
eround here I could get at the least $10,000 
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for it. If anyone will pay me that now, as 
is, I will throw in the rest of the farm build- 
ings and 120 acres of land, but no one will 
pay me that. : 

That’s what I have to show for nearly 60 
years of hard work, including 22 years of 
firing a locomotive by hand. 

Yours truly, 










































































E. H. HUHNKE, 
Family-Sized Farmer. 
Deer CREEK, MINN., January 24, 1958. 
Hon, Cora KNUTSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Knutson: When writing this 
up I forgot to go into the extravagant setup 
we now have in the present county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation system. 

In the county office in this area are 4 full- 
time girls and at least 1 committeeman 
each day. There are 3 county committee- 
men and I presume each puts in 2 days a 
week. Then there is a full-time fieldman 
and he has two part-time assistants. 

There are 3 men in each township but 
only 1 that puts in considerable time meas- 
uring land, and so forth. 

This should be done away with, and if there 
is any program of low-cost loans adopted, 
each county should have a well-qualified ad- 
viser to look after these beginners. 

Something along the line of the GI on- 
the-farm training program. The only young 
people on these farms in this area got their 
start that way. 

Whatever is done you people have my best 
wishes. 

Yours truly, 
E. N. HUHNKE, 
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Why We Need To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
reprinted from Product Engineering, 
December 16, 1957: 

Wuy We Nezep To Know 
(By T. F. Tangerman) 

Philip Wylie told, some years ago, the 
legend of the fifth horseman. He rode ahead 
of his brothers, warning the people of their 
coming. But they laughed, and refused to 
believe, so when Conquest, -Slaughter, 
Famine, and Death ravaged the land, the 
people were caught unprepared. Then when 
the fifth horseman rode back sadly over the 
devastated land, the people reviled him, and 
shouted, “Why didn’t you warn us?” In- 
furiated by such ingratitude, he rode with 
his brothers, and was more terrible than 
any—his name—Reality. 

This story comes to mind today as we see 
tons of ink put on miles of paper to report 
every rumor, opinion, and tall tale about the 
satellites, regardless of source or authen- 
ticity. Sputnik I was spying on us, carrying 

bombers. 
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respected. The grave and learned are no 
whit behind the cheap and stupid in their 
love of it. Newspapers stop their presses, the 
broadcasters interrupt their broadcasts, so it 
may be immediately available. In plays and 
motion pictures, in contemporary literature, 
I find it, scarcely disguised, standing in 
puddles.” 

Scareheads and commentators berated the 
Russians for launching the sputniks “with- 
out warning’’—even though they had agreed 
previously that they would .report only 
when they had a satellite in orbit. The 
popular attitude has been the Soviet scien- 
tists broke faith—that they lied or cheated. 

All this is pure hooey, an outgrowth of 
plain laziness, and resultant surprised in- 
dignation on the part of these supposed 
seekers after truth—the popular press. 
They, and the lay public, have never both- 
ered to learn any foreign language or other 
people’s. attitude of mind. Their attitude 
is that anyone who neither speaks nor 
thinks American must be a dolt. They 
wouldn’t translate readily available Russian 
magazines—and wouldn’t believe anyone 
who did. 

The news sources—and the American pub- 
lic—have somehow arrived at the firm con- 
viction that we can do anything better 
than anyone else, and do it.first. They’ve 
conveniently forgotten such recent military 
advances as the bazooka, the high-velocity 
gun, the snorkel, the jet engine, and the 
rocket (even ours, via von Braun, et al.), 
all of which was learned. about the hard 
way from our German enemies in World 
War II. Here we had only a popular lan- 
guage difference and bar, for German is 1.of 
3 acceptable scientific languages. Many 
American scientists and engineers can—and 
do—read German material, and learn from 
it. 

They've also forgotten that Fermi of Italy 
and Bohr of Denmark were involved with 
the A-bomb, Teller of Hungary with the H- 
bomb, Whittle of Britain with the jet en- 
gine, that both radar and sonar came from 
England, as did the idea for the workaday 
landing craft, tank. Teller testified recently 
that, in lagging behind Russia in science, 
the United States has lost a “battle more 
important and greater than Pearl Harbor.” 

Details of the Russian scientific and tech- 
nical buildup have been available for years. 
Harvard University and various Government 
agencies have translated and made available 
Soviet statistics and articles; our armed 
services have translated (and promptly 
classified—Lord knows why) technical re- 
ports. Product Engineering itself detailed 
Russian schooling of engineers and scien- 
tists as long ago as February 1953. The ar- 
ticle was obtained by the obvious expedient 
of taking a series of questions to the Soviet 
Embassy, then organizing the replies to 
make qa sequential story.‘ That article was 
howled down and derided as propaganda; 
in fact, there were shouts of “Pink” and 
“fellow traveler” led by those who hadn't 
thought to ask. — 

“Trevor Gardner warned that Russia was 


‘ groun 
have reported Soviet technical advances 
and again. 
The Soviet powers-that-be make no such 
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ican Machinist just. 4 short weeks 


This despite the fact that the magazine 4 


not circulated in Russia. At the 
Conference on Lubrication and Wear (Noy, 
25, 1957, pp. 82-83), U. S. S. R. authors citeg 
United States guthors 13 times, but Uniteq 
a authors cited no Soviet references 
at all. 

Back in 1952 the U. S. S. R. established the 


All-Union Institute of Scientific and Tech. _ 


nical Information in Moscow. It now hag 
& permanent staff of 2,300 translators ang 
abstractors, who, with some 20,000 part-time 
specialists, translate and publish in Russian 
the scientific and technical literature of 99 
countries. There are some 13 abstract jour. 
nals carrying over 400,000 abstracts annually, 
Even though none are addressed there, 
the institute abstracts more than 1,400 of our 


1,800 scientific journals. Because they have - 


been taught to read constantly, and as a re. 
sult of this service, Soviet scientists know 
more about our scientific progress than we do, 
Some 400 Russian magazines of the 1,200 
total, popular and technical, are readily 
available in this country. They tell (as ours 
do) what Russian scientists and engineers 
are doing. But the tendency has been to 
underrate what they say, and to do no sys- 
tematic job of translation. Some technical 
societies, some private companies, some pub- 
lications, translate and abstract Soviet ma- 
terial, but on a largely haphazard basis. 
The Commerce Department requested a law 
in 1950 to search out and catalog scientific 
and technical information from foreign and 
domestic scources. Some 35 people in the 
Office of Technical Services act as a clearing. 
house, reporting on only 30 Soviet magazines 
in a limited way. The rest gather dust in 
the Library of Congress. At least 200 should 
be translated. (Assistant Defemse Secretary 
Snyder has promised more extensive trans- 
lations.) National Science Foundation re- 
ports this case: An American company spent 
$200,000 and 5 years doing some electrical 
research previously reported in full in @ 
Russian journal. NSF is now spending 
$107,000 a year for translation of Soviet 
material. Translations are also available 
from the John Crerar Library in Chicago, 
D. H. Radler of the Purdue Research 
Foundation documented the availablity of 
advance data on the satellite launching. 
The June 1957 issue of Radio, a Soviet 
journal, gave virtually every detail of the 
earth satellite. Many specifications of sput- 
nik were repeated in the August issue of 
Tekhnika Molodezhi, a Russian science maj 
azine for young people. But even in mi 


October, our best dailies were stili decrying 


the “Red blanket of secrecy. 3 
V. Vakhnin indicated the sputnik orbit im 
one Radio article, A. N. Kasantsev, in an 
other, outline radio tracking, gave the two 
of signals, and how 

bances by 





trical-charge distribution of the ion 
It indicated 1 circuit of the satellite wou 
take 100 minutes (a 4 percent error, 

turned out). The lower frequency of 
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our scientists thought when Sputnik I 
orbited. The headlines went to the ham 
radio operators, the saucer seers, the publicity 
seekers, because their news was more sensa- 
tional than the facts collected from scientific 


sources by the Naval Research Laboratory. . 


Actual information_was iimited, at least in- 
itially, and much of it was quite technical. 
Further, who troubled to ask questions at 
the High Altitude Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder, which spe~ 
cializes in solar research and is constantly 
tracking stars by radio telescope? About 
October 1, this observatory completed instal- 
lation of two large radio-telescope corner 


- yeflectors, arranged as an interferometer in a 


northeast-south west line and set to 20 mega- 
cycles. When Sputnik I was launched Octo- 
ber 4, its orbit was polar, inclined at 65° to 
the equatorial plane and it was beeping at 
20.005 megacycles. Thus the new HAO setup 
was zeroed in with perfect equipment. 

HAO started tracking Sputnik I immedi- 
ately, recording 47 of the first 50 circuits for 
periods of an hour at a time. By 5 a. m., 
mountain standard time, the next morning, 
HAO scientists predicted time of passage over 
Boulder within 3 seconds, direction within 
1.5°, altitude within 15 miles. By the next 
day, they had more information on the satel- 
lite and the ionosphere than any other free 
world laboratory, and had transmitted it to 
IGY headquarters of the Naval Research 
Laboratory and the Smithsonian. They soon 
found that: 

1. The orbit was within the ionosphere 
much of the time (as close as 120 miles to 
the ground). 

2. That spin of the satellite and interfer- 
ence of the atmosphere produced flutter in 
signals. 

3. That apparent “patches of ionization” 
caused variations in Doppler effect and signal 
strength to receivers even fairly closely 
spaced. 

4. That they had “enough information to 
keep busy * * * on analytical work for 6 
months.” 

The United States stations actually set 
up for tracking our own satellites (and the 
Russian's, if they ever get one up) also 
tracked Sputnik I as soon as they recovered 
from their surprise and got their frequencies 
= order. They, too, collected invaluable 

ata, enough for months of analysis ° 
14). ¥ (gee P 


So here we have the spectacle of our ex- 
= being helped by, Russian scientists. 
this goes down hard with Americans. What’s 
more, the public has been taught that every 
trial must be a success—viz: the screaming 
headlines and radio and TV commentators’ 


- learned opinions when a missile fails. (The 


Russians had 11 aborts before their first 


_ Successful ICBM. They even have their 


jokes to match our muttnik and pooch- 

nik. A current one: “Sputnik won’t come 

down; Vanguard won’t go up.”) 5 
Information on Russian science and engi- 


exported and received in the United States, 


- 4 previously mentioned. But there is the 


age barrier, affecting science, engineer- 


ing, diplomacy, government, and social un- 
derstan i 


ding. 


_ In some 10 years of handling translations 
of various Russian technical articles at Mc- 


_Graw-Hill, we have at times been irritated 
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February 1951; p.~134, November 1951; p. 
194, August 1952; pp. 154-159, October 1952; 

p. 199, March 1953). Other areas are merely 

kept abreast by copying the best foreign 

thinking available. For example, Russian 
automobiles are merely copies (November 

11, p. 111), and control equipment, some 

miachines, many domestic products, are like~ 

wise. , 

Not so in military hardware. Ideas there 
may start from our designs, but there are 
also very modern Russian designs. All are 
in the most advanced weapon types—in 
rockets of all sizes, rocket launchers (even 
to portable launchers for IRBM’s), planes of 
all types, tracking, and the like. And there 
is more to it than design—the hardware has 
been prototyped, debugged, and built. One 
expert tells us that, while Soviet steel out- 
put is only half of ours, his best guess is 
that they match us, ton for ton, in the 

~amount put into weapons. The civilian 
economy goes without—but weapon tech- 
nology stays in the van. This single-mind- 
edness is characteristic of nations not in the 
van, and burning to be there. 

The essential point is that we are, and 
have been, at war for some time. It is a 
new kind of war, of words, threats, counter- 
threats, lab announcements, technical dem- 
onstrations rather than shooting. But war 
it is, nonetheless, whether or not we recog- 
nize it. 

There are two phases to this war, one 
short-term, one long-term. The short-term 
conflict is in advanced hardware. Several 
of our experts estimate the Russians have a 
3-year advantage in rocketry and missiles 
(corresponding quite closely with our 1949— 
52 holdup), possibly some advantage in 
some phases of tracking, nuclear warheads, 
some plane types. We have atomic subma- 
rines, germ warfare (even though nobody 
admits it publicly since the Chinese made 
their inaccurate but propaganda-wise germ- 
warfare accusation in Korea), better hand 
weapons, probably better bombs, and better 
instrumentation in mgst cases. 

With Russia ahead in rocketry by 3 years, 
it will take us 5 or 6 to catch up. This, 
under the.stimulus of current aroused pub- 
lic opinion, will probably be done. But 
meantime they may pass us on big heli- 
copters, heavy bombers, and peaceful utili- 
zation of the atom if we’re not careful. The 
latter possibility, incidentally, could provide 
the next Soviet propaganda campaign. 

This short-term conflict can break into 
open war at any time, of course, but it is 
unlikely. If this is so, our indicated path is 
to make the hard choices President Eisen- 
hower suggested in his second speech. We 
must abandon or reduce some pet projects 
to apply available funds to defense. Among 
current expenditures sure to be questioned 
are the public-works program, the subsidies 
for farmers, small-business men, and even 
bigger businessmen, aid to able veterans, 
for welfare, for foreign nonmilitary aid. 

The second phase of the current war is 
actually the more dangerous because it is 
less visible. This is the marshaling of Rus- 
sian technology to challenge our own, the 
preparation of more scientists and engineers, 
more manufacturing capacity, more natural 
resources. 


The President’s second speech to the Na- 
tion indicated some awareness of this prob- 
lem, and a determination to undertake more 
basic research and produce more Einstein's. 
Here is a hasic need—to ovércome the disre- 
spect for learning in America. It is easy to 
make science merely a fountainhead of 

- gadgets, an utterly utilitarian process which 
produces only toys. The emphasis is on re- 
sults, not on research, because there is more 
human interest there. In effect, there is no 
respect for science or technology as such, 
but merely for what they can do to produce 

' added luxuries. The ultimate product of 

' technology becomes the gadget. 
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The only possible solution is education. 
It is time to provide ourselves with the 
judgment to avoid panicking at every 
shadow. We need more real support for 
science. The uncommon man among com- 
mon men must be respected, rather than 
merely tolerated. This requires that science 
be presented as a serious intellectual ad- 
venture, undertaken to remove man still 
further from the other animals. Our pre- 
occupation with comfort must be replaced 
with a preoccupation with ideas, or at least 
an appreciation of them. 

We can’t make our savants into heroes, as 
the Russians do. But we can respect intel- 
lectualism rather than to attempt to “de- 
bunk” it. We can place the emphasis on 
knowledge rather than oa wealth or social 
position, as we have done for so long. If 
we do that, our scholars will find scholarship 
more attractive. We need to sort out the ex- 
ceptional student and push him along, not 
submerge him in a welter of common ones. 

We need, also, to select the student capable 
of engineering or science and see that he has 
his chance at them even though financial 
help is needed. The National Scholarship 
Fund, recently set up, is a step in this direc- 
tion. And we need to be sure that math, 
physics, and science teachers at the second- 
ary-school level know their subjects. Pay 
for good teachers must go up to draw top 
men to the field. 

These steps have been taken long since in 
Russia—there the “egghead” is given both 
intellectual and material rewards. (The 
academy scientist receives the equivalent of 
$50,000 a year.) As Mr. Radler says: “Per- 
haps the deepest meaning of the radio sig- 
nals from the sky is that America must learn 
not only to tolerate,-but to respect and wil- 
fully to produce more uncommon men.” 

We must, in short, face reality now, and 
believe it—or it will ride against us as the 
fifth horseman. 





Let’s Look at Russia Honestly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is now concerning itself with a 
critical examination of our national de- 
fense position. This critical examina- 
tion was brought about by the spectacu- 
lar success the Russians have had in 
launching two earth satellites—a feat 
which indicates they have mastered some 
important phases of propulsion required 
for accurate, controllable, interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. Accordingly, 
the Senate Preparedness Committee has 
called for an all-out effort to overcome 
these Russians gains and to return the 
United States to a position of unques- 
tioned supremacy in the field of national 
defense. This all-out effort will add ad- 
ditional billions of dollars to our already 
high cost of national defense. No sane 
person fails to recognize the need for 
this all-out effort, no matter how costly. 
The American people have completely 
rejected the idea that adequate national 
defense is’ too costly to acquire and 
maintain. 

However, we must not confine this 
critical examination to our military or 
to our efforts in the field of scientific 
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endeavor. We must look into every 
phase of our national policy having to 
do with the threat posed by the Russian 
attempt to subjugate all the nations of 
the free world. 

It will do us little good reorganizing 
our national defense establishment, in- 
cluding the development of new type of 
defense weapons, unless we have a na- 
tional policy which permits the full utili- 
zation of all our national strength. We 
need a complete overhaul of our political 
and diplomatic approach to the Rus- 
sian problem just as much as we need a 
stepping up of our military capabilities 
of defense. 

I have proposed a program in the field 
of political and diplomatic prepared- 
ness which I set forth in an address to 
the Ukrainian Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., commemorating the 40th an- 
niversary of Ukrainian national inde- 
pendence. The program I propose will 
not cost additional billions of dollars; it 
will not even cost one additional penny 
of the taxpayers’ money, but I believe if 
the policy I advocate is adopted, it will be 
as powerful a deterrent to world war III 
as our program of military preparedness 
should be. I hope that Members of Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
will give my proposal careful attention 
because it offers great promise in bring- 
ing about an era of genuine peace, which 
is the hope and prayer of all Americans. 


Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
clude my address delivered Sunday, 
January 26, to the Ukrainian Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., titled “Let’s 
Look at Russia Honestly”: 


This occasion in which we commemorate 
the 40th anniversary of Ukrainian national 
independence provides an opportunity for us 
to examine the importance of the historic 
struggle of the Ukrainian people for their 
national independence and the bearing this 
struggle has upon our own survival as a 
civilized nation. You and I know the facts 
about this unrelenting struggle of the 
Ukrainian people which, after 250 years of 
Russian occupation, resulted again in their 
national independence in 1918. All of us 
gathered here are keenly aware of the man- 
ner in which the Red Russians once again 
occupied Ukraine by the tactics of diplomatic 
deceit, infiltration, and the use of the newly 
organized Red Army of the Bolsheviks. You 
and I also know that the Ukrainian people 
have never given up their fight against the 
Russian imperialists and that today the 
aspirations for national independence are, if 
anything, stronger than they were 40 years 
ago. For my part, I say Ukrainian people 
will never give up their fight for national in- 
dependence and they will be satisfied only 
when this historic goal is rewon. 

To understand the true meaning of 
Ukrainian Independence Day, one must un- 
derstand the real meaning of the 40th anni- 
versary ‘being celebrated this year by the 
people of Moscow. I speak of the 40th anni- 
versary of the October revolution through 
which the Bolsheviks took over control of 
the capital city of the then crumbling Rus- 
sian Empire. Without an understanding of 
the real significance of the Bolshevik take- 
over of power in Russia, it is impossible to 
understand the real meaning of Ukrainian 
Independence Day. 

The Russians and their collaborators are 
this year putting on gigantic celebrations of 
this 40th anniversary. They are, by their 
usual methods of deceit and propaganda, at- 
tempting to create the illusion that this is 
the 40th anni of the Soviet Union 
and that it is also the 40th anniversary of 
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the triumph of communism in that geo- 
graphical area which was once the empire of 
the Russian Czars. By this propaganda 
maneuver the Russians are attempting to 
sweep under the rug the great and inspiring 
chapters of national independence which 
was won by the people of Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, Georgia, Armenia, Turkestan, Azerbhi- 
jan, Idel-Ural, and even Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. The Russian celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the Communist takeover 
of Moscow is being presented to the, people 
of the world as the unbroken wave of the 
future. Accordingly, it is against the rules 
laid down by the Russians to even talk about 
those gigantic breaks in the wave caused by 
Ukrainian National Independence and the 
national independence of the many other 
nations they now occupy. 

The cold facts are that the Russians and 
their collaborators should be celebrating this 
year the 40th wedding anniversary of his- 
toric Russian imperialism and the propa- 
ganda appeals based upon the unworkable 
theories of Marxism. For hundreds of years 
before 1918 Russian imperialism had lacked 
a philosophical appeal that could influence 
the civilized people of the world. 

Russian imperialism, up to 1917, had been 
regarded by the thinking people of the world 
as feudal and on the whole expressive of the 
barbaric influence of several hundred years 
of occupation of Russia by the Mongol Khans. 
This realistic understanding of Russian im- 
perialism stood as a mighty barrier to the 
expansionist dreams of the Czars, from Peter 
to Nicholas. Russian expansionism was, dur- 
ing that period, largely confined to tactics 
of intrigue, deceit, and armed occupation of 
nations too weak to defend their borders ahd 
national interests against the military might 
of the Russian czars. 

The political wedding in Moscow 40 years 
ago gave the Russians a new weapon in their 
age-long dream of world conquest. That was 
the ‘powerful weapon of Communist propa- 
ganda. The record shows that the Russians 
attach as much, if not more, importance to 
their propaganda mission as they do to the 
capabilities of the Red army. ‘The theory of 
Marx, which up till then, had been confined 
to the darkened beer halls and attics of 
Europe, were dressed up by the Russians and 
disseminated in every known language of 
the world. This propaganda painted the 
Soviet Union as a paradise—a place in which 
all human problems had been solved and in 
which utopia had been attained. The peo- 
ple of the civilized world were inundated 
with propaganda tracts calculated to paint 
in the minds of the readers mankind’s dreams 
fulfilled. Meanwhile the Russians estab- 
lished an Iron Curtain through which only 
the proven collaborators in the outside world 
were allowed to pass. Thus the truth about 
life in the reconstructed Russian empire and 
the terrible tyranny exercised by the new 
Russian aris to keep the empire to- 
gether were little known to the people of the 
civilized world. 

This is why the Russian imperialists had 
sO many collaborators and adherents spread 
throughout every country of the civilized 
world—people who had never visited the 
Russian Empire but who were motivated 
strictly by the philosophical appeals predi- 
cated upon the unworkable theory of Karl 
Marx. In other words, the Russian impe- 


One of those Trojan horses is the camou- 
flage thrown around the real nature of the 
Communist threat té the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of the world. ’ 

Por a great many years the United States 


and other countries of the free world made a . 


great effort to expose the harsh realities of 


- 


superior people of the modern day 
empire. I refer to the appeals made 
dictator Stalin during the course 
War IL I refer to the appeals 
Russian people by the Kremlin 

. the occasion death of the 
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life under communism. The earmarks of - 
communism were established in the minds 
of most of the people in the still free worig 
as mass arrests, imprisonment without a for. 
mal charge being made, séarch and arrest 
without warrant, deportation to the 
areas of Siberia, execution without trial, mass 
murder including the planned starvation of 
over 3 million Ukrainians during the periog 
1932-33. During this time efforts were made 
on the part of the more informed leaders of 
the free world to identify the Russians as 
the power behind the tyranny of communism, 
Not much was accomplished in fully identi. 
fying the Russian hand in this criminal con. 
spiracy, but in any case, communism, the 
new propaganda weapon of the imperialists, 
was fully exposed and thereby discredited. 

At about the time communism was being 
fully exposed in its cold realities, a new 
terminology entered the worldwide propa- 
ganda war which has taken the curse off 
communism and provided a new camouflage 
for the work of the Russian imperialists, 
This new terminology no longer refers to 
the Russians or to communism, but rather 
to the “Soviets.” Pro-Russian elements in 
the free world coined such high-soun 
terminology as “Homo-Sovieticus” which is 
Latin for Soviet man. The sanie propaganda 
elements went so far as to speak of a “Soviet 
civilization” of “Soviet science” and more 
lately there is great talk about “Soviet in- 
tentions.” By this devise the pro-Russian 
elements in this country and elsewhere in 
the free world have created the dangerous 
mirage that the Russian people have no 
responsibility for the infamous crimes 
against humanity perpetrated during the 
last 40 years under the guise of communism 
and that somehow communism has “Tre- 
formed” and a new Soviet society has 
emerged. This so-called Soviet society is 
credited with no guilt for the past. This is 
the new tailored suit put upon the same old 
tyranny in order to make more endless and 
useless conferences with the Russians seem 
worthy of the try. ° 

This, in my considered opinion, fs the 
greatest propaganda victory in history—even 
greater than the psychological victory won 
by the Russians through the launching of 
their sputniks. ‘ 

The argument is advanced that if we talk 
a t Russian imperialism or Russian colo- 
nial or properly implicate the Russians 
in the Kremlin drive for world conquest we 
will somehow embitter the Russian people 
and turn them against us. This suggests 
that the Russian people are not in concert 
with the Kremlin drive for world conquest, 
that they are not the hard core of the Red 


port the contention that the Russian people 
are opposed to the world side schemes of the 
Kremlin or that they will cooperate with the 















of the 
Stalin when the fear of internal revolt 
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nist Internationale between the Russian 
Communists and their non-Russian collabo- 
rators who gre showing strong signs of re- 
senting the monopoly of leadership the Rus- 
sians have upon the Communist conspiracy. 

Some self-acclaimed experts, whose knowl- 
edge of the Russian problem is overly in- 
fluenced by a reading in the Russian lan- 
guage of Crime and Punishment and The 
Brothers Karamazov even suggest that we 
can count on the Russian people to fight 
for their own freedom. These so-called ex- 
perts seem not to be aware of the fact that 
never in history have the Russian people 
peen free nor have they experienced indi- 
vidual liberty or government under law. 
Throughout their entire history they have 
experienced nothing but the tyranny of dic- 
tators, desecration of individual dignity, and 
human degradation in which the daily 


_ struggle for survival kept them at least 100 


years behind civilized mankind. These ter- 
rible facts are compounded by an Iron Cur- 
tain which has surrounded the Russian 
people for 300 years, thus keeping from them 
the benign influence of democratic political 
developments in the outside world> People 
who have never known individual liberty, 
dignity of the person, and the basic human 
freedoms of democracy cannot be expected 
to fight for these goals. People fight and 
cause revolutions for human goals they 
have experienced or have been the heritage 
of their forefathers. That is why there have 
been widespread freedom uprisings in the 
Ukraine, Poland, Hungary, East Germany, 
Georgia, Turkestan, the Caucusus, and 
other non-Russian nations of the empire. 
If the Russian people had had a chance at 
any point in their history to see first hand 
the developments taking place in the world 
as a whole, there would be an outside pos- 
sibility that they would have caught the 
spark of individual freedom and dignity. 
If this had occurred the course of history 
would likely have been altered and we 
would not today be engaged in a struggle 
for survival with the Russian imperialists. 

It is against this background that we 
must examine the ts of Ukrainian 
national independence in the future. It is 
also against this background that we, as 
Americans must examine the task that lies 
ahead of us if we are to preserve our free 
way of life. 

We must eliminate the latest Russian 
camouflage thrown upon the English lan- 
guage. We must stop talking about the 
‘faceless, inanimate Soviets, and begin to 
talk about the Russians and the Russian 
empire. We must speak out vigorously in 
support of the many non-Russian nations 
within the U. 8S. S. R. who haye in re- 
cent history known the blessings of individ- 
ual liberty and dignity and who, therefore, 
try to cooperate with us in stopping future 
Russian and in preventing the 
Catastrophy of world war III. If we remove 
from the all the latest 
terminology of Russian camouflage we will 
be able to communicate with the American 
People, and then with all the people of the 
free world in a lar they will under- 
stand and in a language that will permit 
them to identify the true nature of the 
threat which hangs over all the nations of 
the world. 

I believe with you that Ukrainian na- 
tional independence is as certain as my be- 
lief that day follows night. My interest is 


‘So, to this enthusiastic gathering to com- 
‘Memorate the Ukrainian’ 1 I 


TEommend that a alligent effort be made to 
horses—the opiate of Sc been 


‘ Homo-Sovieticus—so 
‘that. we can come to grips with the real 
_ Problem of our timés. When we accomplish 
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this task we will have given the Russian 
people a real opportunity to disassociate 
themselves from the conspirators in the 
Kremlin, an opportunity which must be 
_ afforded them. . 

* I also recommend that the United States 
adopt a positive policy toward the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the absence of 
which has, to date, been responsible for much 
of our troubles in the world arena. That 
policy must reflect an uncerstanding of the 
basic nature of Russian-Communist im- 
perialism. It must also recognize the right 
of all nations to a free and independent 
status. It should tell the people of all the 
nations of the world, including the Russians, 
that we Americans will cooperate with them 
and lend them assistance in the winning and 
maintaining of this free and independent 
status. 

Such a program of action as I recommend 
will not cost additional billions of dollars. 
All it takes is knowledge of the truth and a 
determination to stand by those great moral 
and political principles upon which our 
American way of life is founded. Unless we 
do adopt such a policy, I fear that the bil- 
lions of dollars we now must appropriate for 
national defense will have been wasted and 
a third world war inevitable. 

We Americans are now undertaking a criti- 
cal review of our leadership in the cause of 
human freedom. It appears we have fallen 
behind the Russians in some important 
phases of military preparedness. But no one 
seems to recognize how far behind the Rus- 
sians we are in political action. The rec- 
ommendations I have advanced today are an 
effort to direct attention of the American 
people to this serious gap in our overall effort 
against the Russians. 


Ukraine and the other non-Russian na- 
tions of the vastly expanded Russian empire 
will not be free and independent until the 
Russians are given their national independ- 
ence. That goal must form the basis for the 
long-overdue, positive American policy to- 
ward the U.S.5S. R. 





Eisenhower Doctrine: Triumph or 
Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the gravity of the international situation 
and the deterioration of the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy, it is appropriate to 
reflect on a critical area in which that 
policy has been particularly bankrupt. 

Prof. Alfred J. Hotz, department of po- 
litical science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, in a recent speech entitled ‘“Eisen- 
hower Doctrine: Triumph or Tragedy,” 
has raised some vital questions which 
deserve serious consideration. I heartily 
commend this speech to my colleagues: 
EISENHOWER DocTrRINE: TRIUMPH OR TRAGEDY 
(Speech by Alfred J. Hotz, Western Reserve 

ty, Park Synagogue Men’s Club, 

October 27, 1957) 

Recent Syrian accusations, buttressed by 
Soviet atomic threats, directed against 
Turkey and the United States should require 
a of the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine. The proposals last January by the 
Eisenhower-Dulles team for a Middle East 
doctrine, which proposals were, with minor 
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modifications, approved by a House-Senate 
resolution, ushered into being a so-called 
new, dynamic American policy for that vital 
region. : 

At that time most commentators and col- 
umnists applauded the concept that under- 
girded the Eisenhower doctrine, and approved 
jor what purported to be the policy] em- 
bodied in the doctrine. 

Thus, this past spring, the Eisenhower- 
Dulles team exploded another bombastic 
deciaratory policy ef sheer propaganda and 
detonated another smokescreen of many 
words that blurred the realities of few 
deeds—in brief, no concrete action policy 
was implemented or even intended. Only a 
few small voices spoke out openly at the time 
and warned that the apparent triumph of 
the Eisenhower doctrine would end in trag- 
edy, unless it were drastically expanded and 
forthrightly implemented beyond the pid- 
dling economic grants authorized. 

As one of these few small voices who openly 
criticized the Eisenhower doctrine from its 
inception to its fruition, I stand before you, 
here and now, in hopes that, by clarification 
of issues and illumination of future possibili- 
ties, America may yet have time to restore 
its lost leadership in the free world coali- 
tion. But time is fast running out—and 
against us, unless the Eisenhower-Dulles ad- 
ministration radically alters its present as- 
sumptions and reverses its past policies. 

If the administration fails to reverse its 
present declaratory policy and neglects to 
project a concrete action policy, I forewarn 
you that there will be a war in the Middle 
East within 5° years, if not sooner. 

Now, what are the critical issues at stake 
which the Eisenhower-Dulles team has, thus 
far, failed to perceive? 

1. That. the Soviet Union has as its pres- 
ent major foreign policy objective the com- 
plete elimination of all western power and 
prestige from the critical Middle East region. 
Indeed, the Kremlin has shifted its major 
pressure from west Europe, to Korea, and now 
to the Middle East. This drastic shift in 
military, political, economic, and psycho- 
logical pressure was ushered into being after 
Khrushchev-Bulganin got a good look at our 
good natured, but naive President Eisenhower 
at the Geneva [summit] Conference. 

2. That the arrogant imperialist Arab States 
[Egypt-Syria] were prepared to merger their 
national objectives and power capabilities 
with Soviet objectives and power in the 
Middle East; and that this unholy alliance of 
Soviet imperialism with Arab. imperialism 
was directed against western vital interests. 

3. That the local balance of power in the 
Middle East, then favorable to the West, was 
being drastically upset by the new Moscow- 
Cario-Damascus Axis; and that the moral 
force of U. N. resolutions would in no con- 
ceivable manner suffice to redress this declin- 
ing power balance. 

4. That the other Afro-Asian states, fn- 
cluding neutralist India and the so-called 
friendly King Saud, were resorting to a ruth- 
less power game, playing off the West against 
the Soviet Union to buttress their own power 
postures. 

In brief, the “honest broker” [Eisenhower |] 
and “impartial” peacemaker [Dulles] tried to 
ride two horses simultaneously—protection of 
Western vital interests and promotion of 
Afro-Asian national interests. The only 
trouble was [and is] and that these two 
horses are going in opposite directions with 
the tragic result that the Eisenhower-Dulles 
team is flat on its haunches [or paunches! 
at this very moment. 

Therefore, once again the administration 
hides its failures behind the uncertain and 
unscrupulous shawl of King Saud, and be- 
clouds its weaknesses behind the brawl of 
U. N. meaningless debate. These are sten- 
torian accusations to cast against any ad- 
ministration, but, I maintain that there are 
stern facts to support the indictment. 
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Whence came we to this triumph of tragedy, 
or, if you prefer, this tragic triumph? 

May I indulge in some post mortems by 
repeating portions of my previous comments 
on the Suez crisis and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine presented at the time? 

On November 23, 1956, I addressed my first, 
and only, letter to the editor of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper as follows: 

“The present cease fire In the Middle 
East cannot be transformed into an adequate 
military balance-of-power until and unless 
the United States dismounts from the great 
‘white moral steed’ it is vainly riding both 
inside and outside the United Nations. 
Without an adequate military balance-of- 
power in the Suez region and along the 
Arab-Israel border, there is no possibility 
of creating the prerequisite political, eco- 
nomic and psychological conditions necessary 
for serious negotiation on the part of Gen- 
eral Nasser on these vital issues. 

“Indeed, what has been forgotten, or ig- 
nored, by American policymakers is that 
Nasser’s adamant position, both before and 
during this entire critical situation, has 
been directly supported by the Soviet Union, 
and indirectly by the so-called neutralist 
bloc, led by Nehru’s India. 

“By morally standing against a limited 
war |[British-French-Israeli action], Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has immorally created a 
situation that ultimately may lead, within a 
decade, only to unlimited war. 


“Three facts are irrevocably clear: 

“1. The Eisenhower administration was, 
and is, totally unaware that our vacillating 
Middle East policy has createg a vacuum of 
power, which General Nasser, supported by 
Soviet armaments and economic aid, em- 
ployed for his own predatory purposes. 


“2. The British-French-Israeli limited war 
was a preventive action to redress the local 
balance-of-power, which balance was being 
drastically upset in favor of Arab Imper- 
ialism, backed by Soviet power, against the 
declining West, including the United States. 
In brief, our western friends were pulling 
American chestnuts out of the fire. 

“3. The Soviet and the Arab-Asian bloc 
has cleverly employed the United Nations 
as an instrument to project their combined 
national policies against the West and 
srael. 

“A careful reading cf the General As- 
sembly Resolutions [November 2, 5, 7,] 
makes irrevocably clear that the Soviet- 
Arab-Asian coalition has used the moral 
illusions of the Uniting-for Peace Resolution 
to bolster the power posture of General 
Nasser. Thus, unwittingly, yet, willingly, 
Eisenhower joined this great conspiracy to 
foster a complete retreat of British-French 
power in the Middle East and the ultimate 
destruction of Israel. 

“The end result of Nasser’s demands upon 
Secretary General Hammarskjold with regard 
to the immediate withdrawal of Allied- 
Israeli forces, and the temporary replacement 
by small U. N. police units, along with 
Nasser’s insistence on the composition of 
these forces, their deployment, and quick 
withdrawal can mean only one thing— 
Nasser’s absolute physical control over the 
Suez Canal and his complete capacity to 
aggressively threaten Israel security when he 
decides the time is ripe. 

“Thus, Nasser, militarily defeated, emerges 
politically the victor. * * * Our present po- 
sition in the United Nations has been our 
prewar III Munich—a tragic symbol of irres- 
clution and obfuscation. 

* a +. - . 

“President Eisenhower must categorically 
declare that Nasser shall not be permitted 
physical control over the Suez region, nor of 
the Israel border, until Egypt agrees to a 
fair and equitable political settlement on 
both crucial issues. If the President again 
fails in his real moral duty [the preservation 
of Western-Israel national interests], if he 
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is fearful of preventive action now, including 
the proper use of armed force, then the bal- 
ance of power in the entire Middle East will 
gradually, but inevitably, swing in favor of 
the Nasser-Khrushchev-imperialist team. 
Within a decade, the United States will have 
isolated itself from West Europe to a fortress 
America capable only of large-scale preven- 
tive war.” 

Needless to say, my fears of the ineptness 
of our policy were justified. Indeed,. the 
failure of the State Department to support 
the crucial Belgian amendment [November 
24}, represented another Dulles double-cross 
of our best allies [Britain, France, and 
Israel} in the Middle East. This Belgian 
amendment would have tied a withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Egyptian soil to firm 
guaranties from Nasser for an effective in- 
ternational control system of the Suez and 
a@ political settlement with Israel. ’ 

But Dulles reversed his original approval 
of the Belgian amendment and thereby 
forced the unconditional withdrawal of 
British-French troops in the first instance. 

Thus, the great retreat behind monu- 
mental moral platitudes.. To be sure, the 
Eisenhower doctrine was supposed to fill the 
power vacuum that we, ourselves, helped to 
create. But may I call to your attention my 
analysis of the Eisenhower doctrine, as I 
saw it, and presented it at a speech before 
the Cleveland Religious Community Hour 
[Hotel Manger], January 13, 1957? 

“It must be irrevocably clear that neither 
Eisenhower nor Dulles were capable of rec- 
ognizing that their failure to support 
Britain-France-Israel action had resulted in 
granting voting control of the United Na- 
tions to the Afro-Asian bloc, supported by 
the Soviet bloc. Thus, rampant Afro-Asian 
imperialism had joined with resurgent 
Soviet imperialism to upset the local bal- 
ance of power in the Suez, ahd along the 
Arab-Israel border. This new balance of 
power was, in turn, legalized by the U. N. 
resolutions, which resolutions the State De- 
partment stupidly supported. ‘ 

“Eisenhower’s false assumption, that 
America had gained the moral leadership of 
the uncommitted states [Afro-Asian na- 
tions] by forcing British-French-Israel mili- 
tary power from their advanced positions, is 
clearly evident to any serious analyst. Cer- 
tainly the Eisenhower doctrine itself is not 
based on moral power, but on the hard 
realities of economic-military power. It is 
obvious that American betrayal of allied vi- 
tal interests has not been balanced by our 
capture of Afro-Asian allegiance. The su- 
premacy of Nasser, backed by irresponsible 
Afro-Asian states, and blatantly supported 
by aggressive Soviet imperialism, is firmly 
ensconced in the strategic area of the Mid- 
dle East for good. 

+ . = ” . 

“Actually, the real threat in the Middle 
East is Arab aggressive imperialism. personi- 
fied in General Nasser, supported by Saudi 
Arabian money derived from American oil 
monopolies, and directed by the Kremlin. 
While Nasser is not a Communist, he is not 
unwilling to serve Soviet political and mili- 
tary objectives—to eradicate the last vestiges 
of western power and influence in the entire 
Middle East. To Nasser, the United States is 
as much an enemy to be liquidated as are 
Britain, France, and Israel. 

“The Eisenhower doctrine, whose objective 
is to replace British-French influence in the 
Middle East, has no clear-cut. program to 
meet the real danger—the merger of Soviet 
objectives and Nasser objectives. Soviet 
arms and Communist propaganda have won 
the political allegiance of rampant Arab im- 
perialism. American arms and economic 
bribes to Saudi Arabia will not alone redress 
the lost balance of power in the Suez locale. 


+ + * > ‘ s 
“Congress will undoubtedly be compelled 
by the urgency of tragic events to approve 
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the Eisenhower doctrine; to do otherwise 
would court national disaster. Yet, Con. 
gress, through supplementary joint resoly. 
tions, after careful study and appropriate 
testimony, might well consider the follow. 
ing brief proposals, all designed to redress 
the Middle East balance of power: 

“1. Adhere to the Baghdad Pact; 

“2. Grant Israel a direct military guaran. 
ty as a concrete warning to the rapacious 
Nasser and the rampant Soviets; 

“3. Isolate Nasser and his puppet [Syria] 
by various forms of economic pressure, and, 
if necessary, a naval blockade to prevent 
Soviet arms shipments to the real aggressors 
in the Middle East; 

“4, Instruct King Saud in blunt terms that 
he must drop his military-political coalition 
with Nasser, or else; 

“5. Inform the moralist Nehru that his 
support of Arab aggressors is not a realist 
policy, if he expects to fulfill his new 5-year © 
plan; 

“6. Reafirm the NATO alliance in con- 
crete terms instead of abstract generalities, 
and develop a coordinated NATO policy ap- 
plicable to the Middle East.”” 

In summation, may I repeat my previous 
forewarnings: 

1. We have not, as yet (despite the Eisen- 
hower doctrine) evolved a realistic-prag- 
matic theory of foreign policy. In short, we 
have not clearly defined our national inter- 
ests (in the Middle East), nor determined 
our national objectives, nor decided on where 
and when we shall employ limited war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

2. We have not, as yet, enunciated the im- 
perative that the defense of western vital 
interests, hold priority over appeasement of 
the Afro-Asian-Arab bloc, whose blatant neu- 
trality is really a coverup for embracing the 
Russian bear. 

3. We have not, as yet, eStablished a mili- 
tary doctrine that will risk a small, local war 
to prevent a large, global war.’ Our continued 
failure to control a limited situation can end 
only in unlimited control by Soviet-Arab im- 
perialism in the Middle East. 

4. We have not, as yet, seriously planned, 
proposed, and supported a comprehensive 
economic development authority in the Mid- 
dle East to reward our friends and punish our 
enemies. Instead, we continue the illusion 
that bribery will hold King Saud and King 
Hussein in our camp, when it is clear they 
won’t stay bribed, and, indeed, will leave us 
holding the bag. , 

Thus, I am prompted to reaffirm my meas- 
ured judgment that the Eisenhower doctrine, 
as of this moment, is a tragedy, not a tri- 
umph. 





Bending the Twig 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, Col. Augustin G. Rudd, a patriot, - 
and a student in education all his life, 
has written a book Bending the Twig. 
This is the story of the revolution in our 
public school system and the inevitable 
consequences of the soft courses, the 
of discipline, lawlessness and 
and delinquency that followed the intro- 
‘omg of so-called progressive educa- 

But, more than that it documents the 
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extent to which our school system has 
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been infiltrated by the Socialist-Com- 
munist concept of morals and politics. 
The following is a condensation of 

Bending the Twig, from the January 1958 
American Mercury magazine: 

BENDING THE TWIG 

(By Augustin G. Rudd) 
HOW IT ALL STARTED 


In 1926 the American Historical Associa- 
tion appointed a committee of nine to in- 
vestigate and study the teaching of history 
and other social studies in the schools. In 
1928 this committee was enlarged to 16 and, 
aided by grants of $340,000 from the Carne- 
gie Corp., brought forth during the succeed- 
ing 5 years several volumes known as the 
Report of the Commission on Social Studies. 
This undertaking proved to be a key event 
in the program of the Frontier Thinkers. 
The conclusions and recommendations of 
this report became the master plan to bring 
about the new social order through educa- 
tion. 

On this commission, the star performers 
included Charles A. Beard, Harold Rugg, and 
George S. Counts, all of Columbia University, 
on the committee of objectives; William H. 
Kilpatrick, advisory committee; Edmund E. 
Day, Rockefeller Foundation; Jesse H. New- 
lon, Columbia University. Toward the end 
of their deliberations (1932), a draft of the 
final report was prepared and distributed 
for consideration. : 


COUNTS COMPARES UNITED STATES WITH SOVIET 
ECONOMY 


One of the group, Dr. George S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
also director of research of the committee. 
Counts had long been a crusader for the new 
social order. He was eager for action. He 
had very definite ideas of the part which 
educators should play in rebuilding society, 
and he had written profusely on the subject. 
In 1931, Counts issued a provocative: book, 
The Soviet Challenge to America, in which 
he praised Soviet Russia’s approach to ecoe 
nomic problems and damned our American 
system. He wrote: 

“In the societies of the West in general 
and in the United States of America in par- 
ticular the evolution of institutions proceeds 
for the most part without plan or design, 
as a sort of byproduct of the selfish com- 
petition of individuals, groups and enter- 
prises for private gain. In Russia, on the 
other hand, since the days of 1917, the 
Soviet Government has sought to promote 
the rational and orderly devlopment of the 
entire social economy * * % This means 
that the institution of private property, at 
least insofar as it applies to land and the 
wols of production, will be abolished.” 


SOVIET SYSTEM RICH AND CHALLENGING . 


Counts saw in the Soviet system “much 
that is rich and challenging in the best sense 
of the word * * * certainly no worse than 
the drive toward individual success * * * in 
the United States. * * * It is only na- 
tural that this (Soviet) idealism and this 
passion should sweep through the schoools as 
well as through the rest of the social order.” 

In 1932, Counts wrote a militant book 
named Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order, published by the John Day Co. (1932). 
The book advanced some startling view- 
Points. One of them was: 

“That the teachers should deliberately 
Teach for power and then make the most 
of their conquest is my firm conviction. To 
the extent that they are permitted to fashion 

curriculum 


School the * 
f y will definitely and postively in 
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sess in opposing and checking the forces 
of social conservatism and reaction.” 

Returning to his pet hatred, our capitalistic 
system, Counts stated that the child is a 
“product of a society that is * * * victimized 
by the most terrible form of human mad- 
ness—the struggle for private gain.” ‘Also, 
“If democracy is to survive, it must seek a 
new economic foundation * * * natural re- 
sources and all important forms of capital 
will have to be collectively owned.” * * * 
“Its [capitalism’s] days are numbered.” * * * 
It will have to be displaced altogether or 
changed so radically * * * that its identity 
will be completely lost.” And also: “The urge 
for private gain tends to debase everything it 
touches * * * no longer works * * * is not 
only cruel and inhuman, it is also wasteful 
and inefficient.” 

In February 1934, the final draft of the 
American Historical Association’s report of 
the Commission on Social Studies, Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations, was approved 
and printed. The date is important since it 
shows that this volume, giving the working 
plan of the Frontier Thinkers for rebuilding 
society, was available prior to the fateful Na- 
tional Education Association and Progres- 
sive Education Association conventions of 
1934, when our great educational system 
definitely was turned to the left. Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations completely out- 
lined the design of the leftist educators for a 
collectivist society in our country. It 
marked the second stage of the revolution in 
education in America. 

‘In this volume, the point of entry for 
indoctrination in our schools is clearly de- 
fined—the social-science courses intended to 
become the core of the curriculum. Text- 
books were to be rewritten, special courses 
and teachers guides prepared and other 
teaching materials carefully “selected” to 
accomplish this purpose in education. Here 
is revealed the formula which has radically 
altered instruction in most of our public 
schools. “The commission * * * deems de- 
sirable * * * the incorporation into the ma- 
terials of social-science instruction in the 
schools of the best plans and ideals of the 
future of society and of the individual.” 

What are the best plans, and for what man- 
ner of society are they destined? The fron- 
tier thinkers enlighten us. Because of the 
great importance of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations to an understanding of what 
has happened in our public schools, we give 
below a few excerpts from this blueprint of 
the new education. The similarity is obvious 
to the proposals adopted by the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the Progressive 
Education Association at meetings later in 
1934, 

COLLECTIVISM IS EMER@ING 

Cumulative evidence supports the conclu- 
sion that in the United States as in other 
countries, the age of individualism and lais- 
sez faire in economy and government is clos- 
ing and that a new age of collectivism is 
emerging. / 

“The specific form which this collectivism 
* * * will take * * **is by no means clear. 
* * * It may involve the limiting or sup- 
planting of private property by public prop- 
erty, or it may entail the preservation of pri- 
vate property extended and distributed 
among the masses.” : 

PATTERN OF INDOCTRINATION 


This master plan then outlines the overall 
purpose of using education to bring about 
the collectivist form of society and stresses 
the social obligation of education to lead the 
way: 

“Organized public education in the United 
States, much more than ever before, is now 
compelled, if it is to fulfill its social obliga- 
tions, to adjust its objectives, its curricu- 
um, its methods of instruction, and its ad- 
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ministrative procedures to the requirements 
of the emerging order. 

Later in this prophetic book we are given 
‘tthe next steps by which schools and colleges 
will be used to accomplish this ideological 
or political objective: 

“The writers of textbooks may be expected 
to revamp and rewrite their old works in 
accordance with this frame of reference. * * * 
Makers of programs in the social sci- 
ences * * * may be expected * * * to recast 
existing syllabuses and schemes of instruc- 
tion in accordance with their judgment. * * * 

“Colleges and universities offering courses 
of instruction for teachers will review their 
current programs and provide for prospec- 
tiye teachers courses of instruction in gen- 
eral harmony with the commission’s frame 
of reference.” 

These are but a few of the directives and 
specifications of the master plan to recast 
our Republic into the mold of a collectivist 
state. And this effective working plan for 
the new education was financed by 340,000 
stupid capitalistic dollars given to the 
American Historical Association by the gul- 
lible Carnegie Corp. 


NEA SUPPORTS THE PLAN 


The year 1934, we have seen, was a fateful 
one for American education. Although 
drafts of the master plan had been in the 
hands of key progressives for about 2 years, 
it was not until 1934 that Conclusions and 
Recommendations was published and widely 
distributed. So leading new educationists 
were prepared for coming events. 

At the National Education Assocation 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, of March 1, 
1934, Dr. Willard E. Givens, then a super- 
intendent of schools in California and there- 
after the principal executive officer of the 
NEA for many years, submitted a report re- 
vealing the leftist philosophy rapidly taking 
root among prominent educators. The As- 
sociated Press, March 1, 1934, reported: 

“A warning that a dying laissez faire must 
be completely destroyed was voiced today at 
the NEA convention. 

“A large degree of social control is neces- 
sary and education should be geared to the 
‘New America,’ said a report presented to the 
association’s department of superintendence 
by Willard E. Givens, a chairman of General 
Subject Comm. IV.” 

Observe once again the war cry “dying 
laissez faire must be destroyed,’ prominently 
appearing in Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions. 

PEA GIVES ITS SUPPORT 


Immediately following the NEA conven- 
tion, the Progressive Education Association 
began its meetings. Dr. Harold Rugg was 
the first important speaker. Rugg an- 
nounced plans to enlist 14 million people 
in a national program of social-economic 
education. Leaders of 40 national organ- 
izations cooperated with the PEA in shaping 
the proposals, reports the Cleveland News, 
March 2, 1934. Adoption of such a program 
came as a surprise, after the resolution 
adopted by the committee on education for 
the new America at the preceding NEA con- 
vention, showing the fate in store for our 
free economy. Evidently the reporter was 
amazed that these 40 national organizations, 
including many business firms, were so naive 
as to support a program tending toward the 
destruction of our free enterprise system. ; 

The most recent attitudes of the new edu- 
cationists may be judged, as in the past, by 
their periodicals, conferences, and conven- 
tions. Typical was the 3-day convention of 
the New Education Fellowship, held in Chi- 
cago in late November 1947. As this was the 
new home for the defunct Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, its active leaders were 
present in force. The atmosphere of the 
meeting was shown when the delegates 
cheered the notorious poet Langston Hughes 
and accorded Harold Rugg a hero’s welcome 
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because of the widespread elimination of his 
social-science courses, according to the New 
York Journal American, November 28, 1947. 
Resolutions were passed condemning 
thought control and witch hunts of teachers 
and calling for the abolition of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Of far 
more importance, however, was the adoption 
of the New Education Fellowship’s policy 
statement, as reported in the New York 
Times, November 30, 1947: 

“1. The reconstruction of the economic 
systems in the direction of greater social 
justice and stability; a system to be secured 
by whatever democratic planning and social 
controls experience shows to be necessary. 

“2. The establishment of a genuine world 
order, an order in which the national sover- 
eignty is subordinated to world authority in 
crucial interests affecting peace and security 
* * * an order which must be geared with 
the increasing socializations and public con- 
trols now developing in England, Sweden, 
New Zealand and certain other countries; 
* * * an order in which world citizen- 
ship thus assumes at least equal status 
with national citizenship.” 

This significant resolution was passed with 
only one dissenting: vote by delegates claim- 
ing to represent 2,000 schools and colleges. 
As late as 1947, this large and representative 
group proved that there had been little if any 
change of heart among the crusading educa- 
tors who had condemned the free enterprise 
system. 

EVEN RUSSIA REJECTS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Few Americans realize that progressive 
education was given a thorough tryout in 
Soviet Russia. When the Bolsheviks under 
Lenin destroyed the Kerensky government in 


November, 1917, they believed that a similar 
revolution was imminent in other countries 
and they sought to expedite it by creating in 
Russia a Communist model for the world. 
They proceeded to inaugurate a series of 
drastic reforms and changes in the tradi- 
tional life of the Russian people. A veritable 
orgy of change followed in all segments of 
their society—from education to marriage. 
Many of these reforms were not only un- 
necessary but proved to be harmful to the 
Communist cause. 

Anything new or extreme was tried, pro- 
vided it was a break with the traditional. 
The Communist leaders had heard of the 
progressive education system in America and 
in 1918 they imported its program almost 
intact. Lenin saw in it an opportunity to 
eliminate from Russian life religious faith, 
private property, family and parental au- 
thority. If they could destroy family life, 
the Bolsheviks would strike a death blow to 
capitalism in Russia and also set the world 
an example which they confidently hoped 
would hasten the day of their world revolu- 
tion. 

The Communinsts, however, overlooked 

one vital factor in a civilized society: the 
family is the most important influence in 
the training of a child. By using public 
education to destroy the foundations of the 
family, they also lost a cohesive unit and 
stabilizing force in any society. With re- 
spect and authority gone, the Soviet family 
lost the ability to discipline its youth, with 
the inevitable disastrous consequences. 
‘ As early as 1920, the results began to be 
apparent. Dr. Kapterev, a liberal educator 
of old Russia, wrote in the Educational Re- 
view: “Two great misfortunes have befallen 
Russian education. One is the establish- 
ment of the Common Activity School and 
the elimination of all serious work that fol- 
lowed in the wake of this reform, and the 
other is the elimination of discipline from 
the school.” ‘The Soviet progressive educa- 
tors shouted against the “reactionary czar- 
ist professor” who had dared to criticize the 
mew education. . 
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Through the behaviorist influence in pro- 
gressive education and its emphasis on 
stimuli and response, the faith of the Rus- 
sian children in the principles of freedom 
was destroyed, but the sequel was a shock 
to the Kremlin. Once started, the under- 
mining process could not be controlled and 
the Communists saw that the product of 
their new education, no longer potential 
capitalists, were now unsuited to any com- 
munity life. Soon there were roving bands 
of homeless children all over’ Russia, with- 
out belief in God, family, country, or any 
standards of ethics or morals. In their 
numerous programs designed to destroy the 
roots of a capitalist society, the revolution- 
ists had sown the wind and reaped a whirl- 
wind. 

As the gravity of the condition became 
more evident, responsible Communist edu- 
cators began to demand that an end be 
put to the debasement of the schools. When 
adolescents whose whole preliminary train- 
ing had been obtained in the Soviet schools 
began to arrive before the examining com- 
mittees of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, their appalling ignorance of the funda- 
mentals of the sciences and letters became 
evident beyond all possibility of doubt or 
camouflage. Rich collections of “boners” 
rapidly accumulated and the resulting ridi- 
cule seriously began to discredit the Com- 
munist functionaries responsible for this 
Soviet educational reform. 


By September 5, 1931, the mounting tide 
of criticism caused the central committee 
to instruct the schools to apply themselves 
to the task of doing a more thorough educa- 
tional job. In its decree, the central com- 
mittee stressed the fact that a fundamental 
defect of our elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is that school instruction fails to 
impart a sufficient grounding in general cul- 
ture and in the sciences, and, as a result,-it 
unsatisfactorily fulfills its task of sending 
to the technicums (vocational schools on 
secondary level) and the higher institutions 
of learning, persons fully literate and pos- 
sessed of the fundamentals of knowledge 
(physics, chemistry, mathematics, literature, 
geography, etc.). 

On August 25, 1932, the central executive 
committee ordered the reorganization of the 
entire educational system in Russia. On 
December 9, 1932, local superintendents of 
schools received their orders from the Soviet 
Commissary for Public Instruction, as 
follows: 


“The first thing I wish to impress upon 
you * * * is to reestablish discipline in our 
schools * * * the Soviet school is character- 
ized by weak discipline and even in places 
by the complete absence of all discipline. 
* * * I know cases were the organization and 
maintenance of discipline is shoveled over 
to the student government * * * the teach- 
er is assigned a passive role or even none at 
all.” 

With the beginning of the new School year 
1933-34, Soviet authorities took the final 
step to abandon the wasteful and chaotic 
project method and return to standards and 
system in education. On September 2, 
1933, Ralph W. Barnes, the Moscow corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
reported: 

“When the 25 million Soviet children and 
youths began or resumed their studies this 
week in the 200,000 little red schools of the 
U. S. S. R., they found that the educational 
revolution (counterrevolution) which had 
been in progress * * * advanced * * * with 
the scrapping of the so-called brigade sys- 
tem (a modified Dalton plan) and the proj- 
ect method and the restoration of the teach- 
er to the time-honored position as disciplin- 
arian * * * there is & new emphasis on the 
rudiments of human knowledge, including 
the traditional three R's and relegation of 





secondary . matter to secondary impor. 
tance. * * * 

“For the first time in a long period written 
examinations. were held * * * text 
properly so-called * * * substituted for the 
frequently changed pamphlets and the 
manuals hitherto in use. * * * 

“Under the new system such subjects as 
history and geography which had been lost 
in a maze of conferences and projects are 
definitely differentiated, with the result that, 
among the new texts, histories and geog- 
raphies make their appearance for the first 
time (under the Soviet regime) .” 

That marked the end of Soviet Russia's 
15-year experiment with progressive educa- 
tion. They returned this educational) failure 
to America, whence it came, and to our 
starry-eyed frontier thinkers who were de- 
termined to foist it on the public schools of 
America—and did so. 

The Soviet Union, however, took the lesson 
to heart. Despite their vicious propaganda 
courses, they insisted on basic knowledge in 
the education of their children. Twenty- 
three years later we are seeing the amazing 
transformation in the school system of the 
Soviets. In her eyewitness account in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, for May 1956, 
Dorothy Thompson writes: “* * * Secondary 
education is growing with immense strides. 
Every youth who completes it will have had 
extended courses in basic higher mathe- 
matics—4 years each of algebra and geome- 
try * * * and 5 of a modern foreign lan- 
guage * * * with a large amount of home- 
work. * * * There is, as far as I know, not 
one high school in America where an ambi- 
tious student could get such preparation in 
science and mathematics. More than half of 
our high schools offer no physics at all * * * 
and in 1950 only 5 percent of American high 
school students were studying physics, 7 per- 
eent chemistry, 27 percent-.algebra, and 13 
percent geometry. These are far lower per- 
centages than in 1900. * * * A level of edu- 
cation based on average ability and ambi- 
tion means universal mediocrity * * *.” 

While the realistic Soviet officials saw the 
evil consequences of the new education 
and discarded it in time, our educational 
leadership embraced it with a fanatical zeal. 
So during the same period that the schools 
of Russia have improved markedly in im- 
parting the foundation knowledge so essen- 
tial to the training of engineers, scientists 
and other skilled leaders in an atomic age, 
millions of our youths have found them- 
selves seriously handicapped because their 
schools have failed to educate them properly 
on these impotrant subjects. 

WHERE WE ARE HEADED 


For more than 8 decades it has been ap- 
parent that we were entering rapidly an age 
featured by great advances in mechanization, 
electronics, dynamics, chemistry, physics, 
etc. Marvelous inventions and developments 
are constantly lifting the burden of produc- 
tion and service from the backs of men and 
adding to their comforts and welfare. The 
rate of this progress depends on the trained 
minds of specialists—engineers, chemists, 
physicists and various scientists capable of 
crashing the barriers to further progress of 
civilization. For years our great corpora- 
tions have spent large sums through adver- 
tising and other means, pleading for 
with basic qualifications to accept spl 
opportunities. But their efforts have been 
largely in vain. They continue to get only 
a trickle of qualified graduates capable of 
meeting essential but reasonable sta 

Why? Because such graduates are coming 
out of our colleges and universities in con- 


stantly decreasing numbers. Despite a huge . 


increase in enrollment the total of these 
graduates has actually decreased in recent 
years. Leaders of industry are forced to ei 
ter the business of education in order 
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supply the shortage, despite the billions 
spent on our educational system. 

The main reason, of course, is set forth in 
this book. The new education has gone 
completely off the track. In its obsession 
with social aims and the remaking of society 
through the educational processes, it has 
pent all policies to shape curricula to that 
end. Courses in fundamental knowledge 
have been shamefully neglected, including 
mathematics, chemistry, physics and similar 
objects sorely needed in this modern age. 
Today over one-half of our high schools have 
no courses in chemistry and physics. And 
we have already noted the tragic results from 
neglect of basic mathematics. Instead, the 
curriculum has been heavily loaded with 
social aims, vocational and adjustment 
courses. 

Subjects which develop scholarly disci- 
plines and ability to reason, like mathe- 
matics, the cornerstone of logic, are definite- 
ly subordinated to the pattern of the new 
education. In their cloistered towers at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
elsewhere, the leadership of American edu- 
cation did not regard this knowledge as 
necessary. At the very time when it was 
obvious to all that the world needed more 
and more of these specialists, the new edu- 
cationists contrived to change our public 
school system so that it would produce fewer 
and fewer. With propagandists instead of 
real schoolmen at the helm, our schools ac- 
tually are embarked on an anti-intellectual 

am. 

Gen. Leslie Groves, ‘wartime atomic ad- 
ministrator, aptly sumarized the condition 
in a single sentence: “Our educational sys- 
tem has shown itself incapable of meeting 
the challenge which has arisen to confront 
it.” 

It often has been said that the United 
States has a rendezvous with destiny. If 
so, is not each generation the trustee of 
an heritage born of the struggles, courage, 
and vision of those who lived before? 


Are we not charged with the obligation 
of safeguarding our blessings and opportuni- 
ties for those who follow,.us?. Unless we 
experience a speedy realization of the part 
education plays in that destiny, that appoint- 
ment probably will be kept for us by the 
new educationists and the hapless pupils 
whom they have miseducated. Dr. Harold 
Rugg said: “Thus through the schools of the 
world, we shall disseminate a new conception 
of government—one that will embrace all the 
collectivist activities of men.” 

Is this to be the fate of this great Re- 
public, built on the ideals and principles 
of a free economy of freemen? Is that what 
Americans want? We may well ponder the 
important truth uttered by Earl Browder, 
when he was general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party: “Who wins youth wins the 
future America.” While the new educators 
remain at its heim, public education is lead- 
ing our Republic to a rendezvous which may 
Prove to be a catastrophe. 


x 





" United States Policy on Africa at the 
" United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the recess I wrote an article en- 
titled “United States Policy at the 
United Nations on Africa” which ap- 





* ment. 
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peared in the January-February issue of 
Africa Today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES PoLicy ON AFRICA AT THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY) 


From time to time there has been a moder- 
ate amount of talk in the administration cir- 
cles about the need for a new approach to 
Africa. Vice President Nixon, after his 
whirlwind tour of Africa last spring, espe- 
cially urged that a new policy be adopted 
of sympathy and support for African peoples. 

As a former delegate to the United Nations, 
I know that the views of individual dele- 
gates do not always coincide with the official 
view prepared under State Department aus- 
pices. Nevertheless, our official position at 
the United Nations on key African issues has 
egiven little cause for hope that any such 
fresh approach is being formulated, much 
less implémented. This year, as in the past, 
we’ have once again lost a great opportunity 
to make it clear to the world through the 
United Nations that we really believe in free- 
dom and the self-determination of peoples. 


ALGERIAN DEADLOCK. 


The most that can be said about Ambassa- 
dor Lodge’s statements on the Algerian ques- 
tion is that there was a slight improvement 
over last year. This time the United States 
took a more middle-of-the-road position on 
international conciliation, in contrast to the 
strong support given to the official French 
position by us during last year’s debate. 

In stating that the United States looks 
with favor upon the offer of good offices, from 
the Moroccan and Tunisian Governments to 
mediate between France and the Algerian 
nationalists, we took a big step forward. 
But in voting ageginst the 17-power Asian- 
African resolution by supporting and actively 
promoting the Canadian amendment to this 
resolution, we once more threw our influence 
against the Asian-African group. Among 
other things, this led to a futile deadlock 
in the first committee and the later adop- 
tion of a rather meaningless resolution by 
the full assembly. 

The only policy which has made sense to 
me in the past and continues to make sense 
to me today, is the active involvement of the 
United Nations in the Algerian situation by 
a request for a cease-fire and the creation of 
a commission for conciliation. Every in- 
formed observer agrees that Algerian inde- 
pendence sooner or later is inevitable. 
Meanwhile, the long-run security of tine 
entire Western World is jeopardized by con- 
tinuing a futile colonial war. Our NATO 
friends can best be strengthened by facing 
realities on Algeria rather than fostering 
illusions. - 

SOUTH AFRICA AGAIN 


Every year several issues arise in the 
United Nations out of the harsh and tragic 
racial policies of the South African Govern- 
Usually our Government loses the 
opportunity to make it clear where we stand 
on the racial question by simply stating 
that what happens in the Union of South 
Africa is a domestic issue and none of the 
rest of the world’s business. 

This year we had slight encouragement 
with the acceptance by our Government of a 


’ position on a three-man commission set up 


to try to persuade South Africa to accept 
United Nations supervision over Southwest 
Africa. South Africa has never recognized 
that the United Nations should succeed the 
League of Nations as the international trustee 
of the 450,000 people who live in this part of 
Africa. This is in direct violation of an ad- 
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visory ruling by the World Court that United 
Nations supervision should be accepted. 

But on the issue of apartheid our repre- 
sentative failed to get up on his feet before 
the nations of the world to point out that 
we in the United States, administratively, 
legislatively, and judicially, have recently 
launched a new effort to eliminate segrega- 
tion in a wide variety of fields from schools 
to public transport. We might have made it 
perfectly clear that we believe in putting 
one’s own house in order first on this matter, 
but that deliberately putting it in disorder 
by cultivating racism, whether under Hitler 
or as apartheid, is an evil humanity wiil 
not tolerate. 


COLONIAL ISSUES 


The most important new colonial issue to 
come up before the United Nations during 
this past General Assembly meeting was that 
of the Cameroons. There is evidently a grow- 
ing restiveness among the peoples of this 
area, jointly supervised under trusteeship by 
Great Britain and France. 

There are feports of growing violence, 
perhaps abetted by Communist agitation. 
But several petitioners who appeared before 
the fourth committee were not Communists 
and spoke of a widespread popular demand 
to unify the two Cameroons and to gain in- 
dependence. The details of this request are 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue of Africa 
Today. 

It is very difficult to take action without a 
full command of the facts. Why the United 
States could not have supported the sending 
of a special commission of inquiry to the 
Cameroons is difficult to grasp. In large 
measure because we opposed this course, the 
fourth committee was deadlocked and took 
no positive action whatsoever. The repre- 
sentatives of the African people were again 
forced to return with empty hands. 

There were other instances of colonial is- 
sues where a positive direction from the 
United States might have made the differ- 
ence. The attitude of our State Department 
in supporting Portugal’s refusal to submit 
information on her non-self-governing ter- 
ritories is one of those great mysteries of 
Policy seemingly so impossible to unravel 
or understand. Meanwhile, under handicaps 
like this, it is going to be very difficult to 
offset the propaganda campaign the Com- 
munists have now launched in Cairo with 
the establishment of the African-Asian Peo- 
ples Solidarity Council. 

I like to believé the free world has con- 
structive alternatives, but we will need to 
move fast. 





q 
Progresssive Education To Blame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the January 23, 1958, issue of the Ander- 
son Free Press of Anderson, S. C., there 
is an enlightening summary of an article 
which originally appeared in U. S. News 
& World Report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled, ‘““Progres- 
sive Education To Blame,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION To BLAME 
This week's issue of U. S. News & World 


Report features an interview with Prof. Are 
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thur Bestor, of the University of Dlinois, in 
which Professor Bestor gives his opinion of 
what has gone wrong with United States 
schools. In the light of all the criticism 
which is now being directed at the United 
States system of education—and which is 
being used to advantage by the liberals and 
pinkos in their drive for Federal aid to edu- 
cation—it is interesting to note that Profes- 
sor Bestor attributes our present inadequacy 
in education to those professionals who 
“pooh pooh” the idea of mental discipline 
and say that the aim of public education 
ought to be life adjustment. Instead of thor- 
ough training in fundamental fields. In 
short, Professor Bestor places the blame on 
the absurdities of progressive education. 

American public schools give totally in- 
adequate recognition to intellectual achieve- 
ment, the professor asserts. He points out 
that a good many educationists think it is 
undemocratic for a school to reward superior 
intellectual achievement. It is the belief of 
this particular school of thought that democ- 
racy requires the leveling downward of the 
intellectually able to eliminate the danger of 
creating an elite class. 

“Now I don’t want inferior schools for any- 
body,” Professor Bestor states. “But if you 
lower the standards of the schools for fear 
of giving too good an education to bright 
students, then you are deliberately creating 
inferior schools.” The result is that an 
alarming percentage of our albest young men 
ind women have had their intellectual inter- 
est and curiosity deadened because they have 
been held back to the level of the mediocre 
student. 

After the progressive educators Jumped the 
rails a quarter of a century or so ago, Bestor 
states, they began to use the phrase “child- 
centered school.” “Now if a teacher takes 
the child’s experience not as a jumping-off 
place but as the end in itself, schooling can 
become utterly childish. You get the argu- 
ment that the important things to teach in 
the schools are things children are already 
excited about and choose for themselves. 
Because adolescents go out on dates, one 
pompous educational commission in my own 
State, Illinois, seriously recommended that 
as part of their work in history, high-school 
students be asked to make studies of how 
the last war affected the dating pattern in 
our culture.” 

Educationists blandly assert that spending 
class time on projects like these does not 
interfere with the teaching of basic subjects, 
Professor Bestor said, but this is simply not 
true. “Time is limited. Whatever is done 
in school is done at the expense of something 
else that might be done. We have wasted 
an appalling part of the time of our young 
people on trivialities. The Russians have 
had sense enough not to do so. That’s why 
the first satellite bears the label ‘Made in 
Russia.’ ” 

Fortunately, not all American schools have 
followed the prevailing trend to progressive 
education. Anderson schools are among 
these. To our local school officials, progress 
and progressive education are two different 
things. As a result, Anderson. schools are 
recognized today as among the best in this 
section of the country. 

However, there are many other school sys- 
tems that have fallen prey to the thinking of 
the progressive éducators. Ironic as it may 
seem, this is Just what Russia had hoped for. 
Communist leaders had heard of the progres- 
sive education system in America in 1918 and 
imported its program almost intact. Lenin 
saw in it an opportunity to eliminate from 
Russian life religious faith, private property, 
family and parental authority. If they could 
destroy family life,.the Bolsheviks would 
strike a death blow to capitalism in Russia. 
So wrote Cok. A. G. Rudd in his excellent 
book, Bending the Twig. 

Well, it didn't take the Russians long to see 
the results. In 1920, a Russian educator said 
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that two great misfortunes had come upon 
Russian education, one is the establishment 
of the common activity school and the elimi- 
nation of all serious work, and the other is 
the elimination of discipline from the school. 
That is progressive education. 

As Colonel Rudd points out; progressive 
education did destroy in Russian children 
any faith in the principles of freedom which, 
in itself, was all right in Russia. But once 
started, the undermining process could not 
be controlled and the Communist saw that 
the products of their new education were now 
unsuited to any community life. Soon there- 
were roving bands of homeless children all 
over Russia, without belief in God, family, 
country, or any standards of ethics or morals. 

What really made the Russian leaders sit 
up and take notice, however, was that when 
youngsters whose primary and secondary edu- 
cation had been under the progressive sys- 
tem began to appear before the examining 
boards of colleges in Russia, their ignorance 
of the fundamentals of any kind of learning 
was appalling. Fifteen years after progres- 
sive education was put into effect, the Rus- 
sians abandoned it entirely. They handed 
it back to America and instituted in Russia 
a-system of education patterned after the 
old traditional American system. 

Nevertheless, just at the time Russia gave 
up progressive education as hopeless, we took 
it up seriously here. And no one plugged 
for progressive education in America more 
enthusiastically than our home-grown pro- 
Communists. What more effective way could 
there be for bringing about the downfal] of 
the American way of life? Today we are 
reaping the results. Why, then, shou’d we be 
so surprised that Russia, through use of the 
traditional American system of education, is 
getting ahead of us? 





Dynamic Program 


EXTENSION OF*“REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer two 
excellent editorials from newspapers in 
the district I am privileged to represent 
in the Congress. 

The first, entitled, “President’s Phil- 
osophy Unshaken,” is from the Vidette- 
Messenger, Valparaiso, Ind. 

The second, entitled, “Dynamic Pro- 
gram,” is from the Journal and Courier, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Both editorials speak for themselves 
as evidence of faith in the President and 
appreciation of the magnificent record 
of Republican leadership. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Valparaiso (Ind.) Vidette 
Messenger ] 
PRESIDENT’S PHILOSOPHY UNSHAKEN 

Monday was the fifth anniversary of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s assumption of the 
office of President of the United States. He 
had had three major illnesses, with serious 
implications, after a history of remarkable 
health throughout an active military life, but 
they have not daunted him. On the eve of 
his anniversary, this is the way he told his 
press conference he feels about his health and 


his great office: 
Right now, he feels well indeed. He realizes 


no one can tell what the physical future may 
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be. He is optimistic enough to promise tg 
carry on as in the past, with no thought of 
his health. He had anticipated rough gO! 
these past 5 years. He saw difficulties in the 
world and as long ago as 1947 tried to de. 
scribe them, and thought they would grow, 
He still thinks that great preoccupation of 
America must be to maintain its liberties ang 
freedoms against a great threat which puts a 
tremendous demand upon our form of goy- 
ernment. 

Our opponents are singly directed while 
they do everything that is harmful. We are 
not only directed by millions of people, but 
we are criticized from a thousand different 
sources, often confusing, and frequéntly 
mutually conflicting. That makes his task 
a hard one. 

Our economic difficulty is related to the 
bigger problem, the struggle between the in- 
dependent nations and the slave states. Be. 
cause of the cost of that struggle, we are 


stopped from doing somé of the great con- . 


structive things that could well be done right 
now for the welfare of our people. They have 
to be deferred because of this fact—two peo- 
ple must agree'if we are going to have peace, 
the same as it takes to make a quarrel). 

The kind of problem we are living through 
is going to take character and stamina to 
live with, in order to do something logical and 
reasonable about it. We must find reason- 
able answers reasonably, and then enforce 
them so that our country remains free, both 
from external threat and from its own efforts 
in doing it. 

That is the philosophy of a man dedicated 
to his country, willing if necessary to give his 
life to see it through. In his remaining 3 
years in office, we may be sure he will give us 
his all. 





[From the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal 
and Courier ] 


DYNAMIC PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower's fighting speech be- 
fore a Republican campaign fund raising 
dinner in Chicago, one of 44 held simul- 
taneously over, the Nation, places current 
political issues in bright and clear perspec- 
tive. It should do much to strengthen Re- 
publican chances in 1958 congressional 
elections. 

Marking the fifth anniversary of his in- 
auguration as President, Mr. , Eisenhower. 
found the occasion most appropriate to re- 
view his record and that of his administra- 
tion. 

This record, with additional assurances, 
should attract widespread support for Re- 
publican candidates next fall. 

Here is the record: 

Economic controls lifted; the Korean war 
halted and no other allowed to start; secu- 
rity guarded and markedly strengthened; 
prosperity risen from peak to peak; a ret- 
ordbreaking tax reduction; economic secu- 
rity risen for all; Government functioning 
only where it must and at lowest 
levels. 

The Republican party’s objectives were 
listed, simply and briefly, as security and@ 
just peace, support for American 
enterprise, and have Government do for 
the people what needs to be done but what 
they cannot do for themselves. 

The President expressed assurance that 
the Nation’s defenses are strong and com- 
mand the respect of all the world, 
and unfriendly. He added that a program 
of action will maintain this respect. 


He pledged a prompt and effective mod- 
ernigation of the Defense department 


said he personally will boss the job. ~~ . 


The President demanded that the 
pia security program be kept out ot 


— repeated that America does not walt 
-war—"‘it wants only peace,” | ae 
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And there was the dedication of Amer- 
jca’s heart, strength and faith to the 
achievement of a better world for all peo- 


Piri dynamic program deserves the full 
support of all Americans. It should allay 
all fears and syspicions, here and else- 
where. It provides a chart and blueprint 
for freedom and peace, 

With such a program Republican candi- 
dates should ride to victory all over the land 

t fall. eh 

nels to the party itself, it must heed the 
President’s advice and nominate its best ma- 
terial as candidates so that, as he put it, 
‘Republicans may have an all-star team—not 
third stringers—before the people in the 
election. fe 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include my weekly newsletter of 
January 25: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


The debt limit is now $275 billion. Should 
we increase it $5 billion? Despite an aver- 
age cash balance of $4 billion, fluctuations 
of receipts and expenditures may cause a 
dangerously low balance in the year ahead. 

Arguments for: (1) Greater flexibility in 
refinancing and debt management will thus 
be permitted, resulting in savings; (2) when 
bills are owed, they must be paid; (3) it 
would be dangerous, somewhat ridiculous, to 
let the Federal Government run low or out of 
cash; (4) further financial hardship will re- 
sult if postage rates are not raised as planned 
to produce $700 million income, also antici- 
pated agricultural cuts of $300 million must 
be realized, and other budget items. 

. Arguments against: (1) Statutory debt 
limit is intended as a brake or restraint on 
Government spending; (2) $74 billion is 
enough, even too much, to spend already, 
and this provides just that much more; (3) 
Tefusing the increase will force reevaluation 
of planned expenditures and result in econ- 





This was a tough decision. Fiscal respon- 
sibility could be argued either way. A Con- 
gressman’s question to himself: Am I 
wrong? In one sense, I was being consistent, 
having voted for the economies that, if 
passed, would have eliminated any need for 
this debt increase. The outcome—¢5 bil- 
lion increase passed 328 to 71 after the 
attempt to reduce it to’ $3 billion failed 
114 to 274, in which I joined. ; 

The supplemental defense appropriations 

» passed unanimously. The $1,260 million 
Provided for: The 


which involves classified and secret infor- 
mation. Our Nation is going ahead full 
Speed, and we must. Some critics of the ad- 
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politics. 
the facts. 

Congressman VuRSELL, of Illinois, ob- 
served, “If we are behind Russia in our 
rocket and missile programs, it is because 
former President Truman, Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON, and others who are criticizing 
President Eisenhower, préferred peanuts to 
missiles when they were in. power from 1947 
to 1952. The record will show during those 
years they gave the peanut growers of south- 
ern States a total subsidy of $117.7 million 
and appropriated less than $1.7 million for 
development of intermediaté and long- 
range ballistic missiles—less than 2 percent 
for missiles and more than 98 percent for 
peanuts. Now they are asking the people 
to trust their leadership and judgment over 
that of President Eisenhower.” 

What are the facts? Is it true: (1) That 
Generals Eisenhower and LeMay and others 
testified of urgent need for rocket and mis- 
‘sile programs in 1947? (2) That $75 million 
appropriated by Congress for missiles was 
impounded by President Truman in 1949, 
thus stopping missile development? (3) That 
Russia seized 400 German scientists at the 
end of World War II, together with missile 
factories, blueprints, missiles, and got‘a 7- 
year head start on us? (4) That our mis- 
sile program really started with this admin- 
istration? The answers to these are “yes” 
on the record, this and much more. These 
facts should warn. those who are solely po- 
litically motivated that it is time to make a 
positive, not destructive, contribution even 
when partisan. - 

Our Federal civilian payroll is growing. 
Despite 275,000 employee drop in 1953-54, 
the cost trend shows fiscal 1954—89.4 bil- 
lian, 1955—$9.6 billion, 1956—$10.5 billion, 
1957—$11.2 billion. Is there an upper limit? 

The President’s economic report follows 
the budget, spelling out clearly big Federal 
Government. The fallacy that many nur- 
ture, it seems to me, is that big Government 
spending is economically stimulating, when 


This solves nothing and obscures 


‘in truth it is largely nonproductive and 


depressive. Further, in so many instances, 
Government spending and the heavy tax bur- 
den kills incentive and shackles the inven- 
tive genius of our people, as though we in- 
tended to penailze initiative and strangle 
free enterprise. Specifically, Government 
loans are of this nature and they are dis- 
criminatory. (Who gets them? Did you? 
No, Joe did, and you’re paying for it. So, 
in fairness, a loan to everyone or to no one.) 
The report shows increased Government di- 
rect and guaranteed loan authority: (1) 
Small business and disaster loans; (2) 
chronic unemployment area loans and 
grants; (3) underdeveloped countries’ loans; 
(4) Export-Import Bank, etc.; (5) suggested 
FHA loan increase up to $30,000. A host of 
welfare activities are also in the report. 
And critics 9f the administration are de- 
manding much more. 





Legislation and Problems Confronting 
Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. WIER. © Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the ConcressionaL ReEcorp a letter 
from Mr. Donald K. Lewis, audio-visual 

; Minnesota Museum of Natural 





adviser 
, History, University of Minnesota, Min- 
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neapolis, in which he discusses legisla- 
tion and problems confronting Members 
of the Congress. 
The letter follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNESOTA MUSEUM OF 
NaTuRAL HIsToRY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Minneapolis, December 31, 1957. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIR, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE WIER: We submit to 


* you these summations of sincere back-home 


thought, preceding the opening of the new 
Congress. We trust that each suggestion 
may provide some semblance of guidance at 
this critical period: 

1. Our elementary, secondary, and higher 
learning institutions in many places are 
carrying severe financing handicaps as they 
try to develop vital and more dynamic teach- 
ing programs for a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation facing a bewildering, changing world. 

To assist the awakening of deeper wisdom 
and expanding mental alertness for a con- 
structive citizenry, the Congress should con- 
sider immediate Federal aid to education, 
distributed wisely, without political fetters. 

2. This Nation’s serious loss in world lead- 
ership has probably resulted less from our 
satellite deficiency than from a persistently 
unstable foreign-relations policy. Both fac- 
tors are vital in the world’s estimation of 
us, but unless we maintain a dependable 
cooperation generally, our former friends will 
assume an attitude of waiting for the time, 
not too distant, when Russia and the United 
States will destroy each other through their 
own special lack of wisdom. 

To regain that responsibility, which is 
within our capabilities and which a large 
part of the world feels we should maintain, 
the Congress could substantially assist in 
buildifg a new and stable foreign-relations 
policy, which, among other essential provi- 
sions, could reduce import-export barriers 
to expand and expedite world trade in raw 
materials, manufactured goods, scientific 
knowledge, and the exceedingly valuable stu- 
dent-exchange program. It could continue 
some financial assistance, as seriously needed 
for modernizing land management, land 
tillage equipment, and health, sanitation, 
and home-life improvement along with con- 
tinued distribution of surplus agricultural 
products. 

3. Concerning national defense, billion- 
dollar crash programs of so-called safety 
shelters might very well generate a general 
false security and quite possible chaos in any 
emergency. The development of reasonable 
local defense programs, the coordinating of 
Air Force-Army-Navy efforts at the earliest 
possible date, a marked stepup in the ICBM 
program, the determination to maintain our 
Nation economically strong and coura- 
geously levelheadeg, a national realization 
that we must exert every effort to improve 
our understanding of Russia and to explore 
every possibility of a peaceable coexistence, 
and a sincere, far-reaching application of 
appreciation, humility and wisdom, will ac- 
complish more for our national welfare than 
mole burrows ever could. The Congress has 
made notable contributions to our national 
stability; we believe that it can achieve 
much greater standard of leadership. 


4. Facing up to the agricultural problems 
will require more.than average understand- 
ing and statesmanship. The threat to the 
family-sized farm, mechanization and its 
rising costs, the all too common disregard 
for persistent wastes in farm operation and 
the prodigal utilization of farm equipment, 
the persistent neglect of wise soil and water 
management, and the thousands of sub- 

farmers, definitely misplaced, in- 
dicate only a few of the pertinent symptoms 
of the unhealthy conditions within this 
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highly essential patient. The current pal- 
liations, like patent medicines, only alle- 
viate thé pain while the patient steadily 
grows worse and the cost steadily increases. 
The Congress could take the major symp- 
toms into consideration, accept a non- 
political diagnosis from information already 
at hand and courageously approach a more 
workable treatment than exists today. 

5. The Nation’s small-business establish- 
ments are as important to our basic econ- 
omy as the family-sized farms, but these 
small concerns also face the threat of in- 
stability and failure. The new Congress 
should investigate this situation; certainly 
wise and reasonable assistance would not 
be out of line. 

6. Finally, the very near future will be the 
time when our water, soil, minerals, wilder- 
ness recreational areas, forests, and wildlife 
can make their greatest contributions to a 
rapidly expanding population. It is entirely 
conceivable that our Nation’s ability to 
maintain its existence will depend upon our 
wise custodianship of these vital bestow- 
ments from the Great Creator. The Con- 
gress should take every necessary step to 
maintain vigilance and to set up the devices 
which will prevent avaricious raids on these 
precious gifts and provide for their wise 
management for all the people. 

In closing, we realize that from now on 
until some undisclosed future period, we will 
navigate the most treacherous period in our 
history. We also know that strength will 
come only through wisdom, sincerity and 
the guidance we implore from the Great 
Creator. You have provided appreciated and 
commendable leadership for us during pre- 
vious years; we feel certain that in the 
critical period ahead, your leadership will 
advance in stature and prestige. 

\ With our best and sincere wishes, 
DoNnaLpD K. LEwIs, 
Audiovisual Adviser. 





Will Congress Wake Up the Military? © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Congress wake up the military? 

We are spending more and more for 
less and less defense; and, if the present 





trend is continued, it looks like America . 


will repeat the ancient error of always 
preparing for the next way in terms of 
what was needed for the last war. And 
the ancient error seems to persist espe- 
cially in military defense measures. 

If we would just face up to reality in 
the matter of defense we can improve 
our defense, make America impregnable 
to attack by making any attack so costly 
as to be an act of suicide and, at the 
same time, save a minimum of $10 bil- 
lion per year. 

My authority for this is a most distin- 
guished retired general, a veteran 
ground officer whose experience includes 
a lengthy period as General MacArthur’s 
chief planner during World ‘War II. 
His name is Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers 
and his views on national defense 
should be must reading for every 
Member of the House concerned as we 
all are over national security and eco- 
nomic stability. 
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I. FOREWORD 


The successful launching by the Rus- 
sians of their earth satellites has 
aroused the American people to a real- 
ization that we may not after all be 
winning the armaments race and that 
we may be in mortal danger that Rus- 
sia will surpass and eventually over- 
whelm us. 

The American people are entitled to 
know the facts and to be assured that, 
regardless of past mistakes, we are 


‘going to follow the course in the future 


that will enable us either to avoid war 
or to win the war if it comes. 

Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, United 
States Army, retired, has made a most 
searching and masterly ‘analysis of this 
subject in a book entitled “Wings for 
Peace,” published by the Henry Regnery 
Co. Every American who values his 
safety and his freedom should read this 
book and should demand-that those who 
are determining our policy tell the peo- 
ple whether General Fellers is right, and 
if not right, declare in what respect he 
is wrong with a full statement of their 
reasons. . 

General Fellers has also written an 
excellent article on this subject in 
Human Events for October 12, 1957. On 
Veterans Day, 1957, he made a further 
valuable contribution to the thought on 
this subject in an address delivered be- 
fore the American Legion at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
In the following pages I have sought 
to summarize some of General Fellers’ 
more important conclusions and have 
quoted a few of the more important 
passages in his book and in the Human 
Events article. 

Il. CASE PRESENTED BY GENERAL FELLERS 


The next war, if it comes, will be set- 
tled in the air, not on the ground or at 
sea. 

It will be settled by the destruction of 
one side’s means of waging war—its 
fuel, aircraft and war industries. This 
will be accomplished by the use of, first, 
long-range bombers equipped with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs; and, sec- 
ond, intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
The Nation that is superior in these 
means of attack will win the war. 

If we gain and maintain that supe- 
riority in a decisive degree, knowledge 
of that fact by Russia will constitute the 
strongest possible deterrent to the start- 
ing of another war. ‘ 

Neither a superior Army nor a superior 
Navy can provide us with an adequate 
defense. 

The traditional Army mission—to destroy 
the enemy land army—and the conventional 
Navy role of blockade cannot be decisive 
against the Soviets. The Red army in 


- Eurasia is too formidable; the Soviet Union 


is not vulnerable to blockade. 


The combined armies of our allies and 
ourselves are hopelessly outnumbered by 
those of the enemy, which has a popula- 
tion four times as great as the popula- 
tion of our own country and of our 
allies. 

While we are superior to the Russians 
in naval power, except as to submarines, 
the Navy cannot perform the essential 
task of destroying Russia’s means of 
waging war. 
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Fortunately, while in combat aircraft the — 
Red air force, which is thoroughly modern, - 
is hearly three times the size of the Uniteg 
States Air Force, our Strategic Air Command 
is superior to that of the Red air force. But 
sworn statements of Generals Twining ang 
LeMay have disclosed that betwen 1958 and . 
1960, unless our present air program igs 
greatly expanded, the Red air force wilj 
have gained the air advantage, 3 

The meaning of our drift into second place 
militarily—and that is precisely where we 
are drifting—is terrifying. Once the Krem- 
lin dictators gain air and missile supremacy, 
they will be free to pursue their announced 
goal of world domination. Today Britain 
could be utterly destroyed by Red bombers 
and H-bombs. As a consequence, of neces- 
sity, her policy is nat to permit the gap to 
widen between her and the Soviet Union, 
Soon, unless we greatly expand our aim and 
ICBM program, we shall be in the same un- 
enviable position as is Britain. Should this 
tragic situation eventuate, it will be the end 
of liberty everywhere. The Soviet satellite, 
as it encircled the globe, has sounded our 
last warning. But there is yet time to pre- 
vent disaster if we act intelligently now. 


Despite these obvious truths our 
country is still pursuing the now obso- 
lete method of trying to restrain the 
enemy by use of ground forces. The line 
which we and our NATO allies are plan- 
ning to hold in Europe cannot possibly 
be held if the Russians decide to attack. 

Should Russia strike Western Europe, our 
present strength would enable us to do little 
more than make a token contribution to our 
obligation to come to the military aid of our 
allies. Our six divisions stationed in 
Germany would turn out to be merely pump- 
priming with human lives. In a matter of 
weeks they would either be dead or on their 
way to Siberia. What would happen to our 
three-quarters of a million dependents and 


* non-combatants who are quartered with 


them leads only to terrifying conjecture. 

Only by the adoption of a new strategy, 
which will either deter war or destroy Rus- 
sia’s war potential if war comes, can we keep 
our treaty obligations. 

Our present strategy contemplates using 
literally millions of American youth as 
ground-troop reinforcements to NATO on. 
the battlefields of Europe. Shouid war _ 
come and these American reinforcements be 
sent, our losses will far exceed those of both 
world wars. 

The tragedy of this loss is accentuated by 
the realization that the operations 
on the European Continent cannot prevent 
atomic air assaults on America and Europe. 
In fact, NATO forces fighting the Red army 
on the ground in Europe no longer would 
keep war there. In the future war could 
be brought to America from the sky. 


- The United States and not Western Bu- 
rope is the obstacle that stands in the 
way of Russia’s accomplishing her put 
pose to dominate the world. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that Russia will by- 
pass Western Europe and launch her at- 
tack directly on the United States. 

The attack on the United States 



























example, from Rapid City, S 
Novo Sibirsk, the Detroit 
only 4,800 miles. Via Europe 
tance is 7,020 miles. 
Because the Kremlin reckons 
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might if we are to avoid war, The 
United States and the Allies do not now pos- 
gess this superior military strength. It is 
robable that, if war comes, we shall not be 
given time to prepare fully. It may start 
with a series of atomic explosions over our 
industrial areas. Should \this catastrophe 
come, we are inadequately prepared to de- 
fend against it or strike back decisively. 

Nevertheless, our leaders have tried to 
carry out our foreign policy just as if we 
did possess the military strength to back 
them. It is not surprising that adversaries 
nave called our bluff. 

Despite the $111.5 billion obligated for 
military purposes since the Korean war 
started, our military structure today is an 
all-purpose conglomerate. It reflects the 
roles and missions required of it in the last 
two World Wars. It is not designed to per- 
form the major military roles essential to 
our survival during the early phases of a 
world war III. 

The grim facts are: 

A third of our military might is committed 
to the NATO defenses in Europe. 

Another third of our Armed Forces is tied 
down in the Korean war of attrition. 

The remainder of our forces is either at 
home or scattered about the world. 

The Kremlin could scarcely do a better job 
of diffusing our strength than we have done 
ourselves. This is not astonishing, because 
it has been done largely according to the 
Kremlin plan. By reacting defensively to its 
every move, we have yielded the initiative 
and done whatever the Kremlin wanted to 
make us do. 

Should war come, on no front can we meet 
a major threat. Yet, in the next war, we 
will face the supreme challenge to our sur- 
vival. 

In preparing for this challenge we dare 
not waste another moment. The task is 
great but not insuperable. 

No claim is being made here that air 
power is a self-sufficient power capable of 
singlehanded victory in a global war, but it 
is the only weapon we have which can 
knock out Russia’s war potential. Neither 
the Army nor the Navy, nor the two working 
together with close air support, can do this. 
Strategic airpower is our only weapon which 
can strike deep into enemy territory and 
destroy the Red Strategic Air Force before it 

* is able to unleash its full weight against our 
own industry and population centers. It 
must not be frittered away in futile ground 
support of NATO’s initial defense. 

This ground support role for our strategic 
air arm would be the most wasteful as- 
signment possible. In fact, the Red Air 
Force would promptly destroy it. Moreover, 
there is no siutable target for the strategic 
air arm in the battle area, or even in the 
enemy forward areas. 

The cold facts are, we have not even 
Planned to build sufficient airpower to de- 
fend our industry, our bases, our alli¢s, or 
our ground forces. Even with our allies 
we cannot match the Red army. 


Russia’s hope of victory in a world war 


lies in the abiilty of her long-range bomber 


force to destroy American industry. Our 


Plan to meet the Red forces, man to man 
on the ground, is a madness which will lead 
to the greatest catastrophe in our history. 
We could not win, ; 
In supporting satellite wars and defense 
, our t has resorted to 
deficit spending. Possibly more than any- 
thing else, Stalin hopes for the collapse of 
capitalism. We must not be maneuvered 
into spending ourselves into destruction. 
The American people provide the sons and 
to contest this rising Red threat. 
Theirs is the right to demand that their sons 
be equipped withqut delay with the. most 
effective and deadly weapons to deter war or 
‘0 win if war comes, This demand for a new 
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defense program must come from the people 
speaking to their newly elected representa- 
tives in Washington. The time is now. 

The American people must demand this 
new and better way to meet the menacing 
Red threat. The solution, it must be pointed 
out_ by the people, does not lie in desperate 
combing of the world for allies to contrib- 
ute masses of men to join America’s youth in 
old-fashioned combat. 

The solution we seek already lies within 


It lies in our genius for production and 
in our spiritual strength. The creation of 
the necessary military might to meet the 
Red threat is the most complex and baffling 
problem our leaders have ever encountered. 
But our leaders, at last, have the ability to 
resolve complicated problems into simple 
ones. And the solution to our defense is 
just as simple as the story of David and 
Goliath. 

Were the Air Force permitted to bomb in- 
dustrial sources of Red supplies, the flo 
would then quickly disappear. ° 

Air power employed in close support of 
ground troops and in interdiction of supply 
routes cannot destroy the source. It can 
at best influence the local battle at the 
moment. No matter how many troops may 
be killed or captured on the line of battle, 
Communist manpower, being virtually 
unlimited, can always be driven forward to 
replace the losses. Airpower employed 
against munitions manufacturing plants 
can destroy the source and thereby influence 
the entire war effort of the enemy. Once 
sources of supply are destroyed, the more 
enemy troops at the front depending on 
these sources, the better it is for us. 

Nothing in war is quite as helpless as a 
vast army cut off from its source of supply. 

Destruction of enemy supply sources—his 
true war potential—is the role of strategic 
air power. We cannot win against Russia 
without this strategic defense. With ade- 
quate, fully committed strategic air power, 
the great Red army, no matter where it 
may be, will eventually disintegrate and die 
like a melon on a rootless vine. 

The best defense of’ Paris and Chicago is 
our ability instantly to destroy Moscow. It 
is this certain retaliation in the form of 
total ‘ destruction—not men lined up like 
ninepins along the Rhine—which is the true 
deterrent to war. 

Were we to build American global air 
supremacy, with primary emphasis on 
strategic long-range atomic and hydrogen 
assault, our threat against Russian aggres- 
sion would be of the greatest possible magni- 
tude. Air supremacy cannot provide a 
physical barrier against a ground invasion 
of Europe, the Middle East, or any other 
land area contiguous to Russia, but it can 
destroy Russia’s power if she elects to make 
the invasion, 


Our policy, therefore, should be to de- 
velop the most powerful Air Force in the 
world and to invent, and to amass the 
greatest supply of, the most effective 
intercontinental ballistic missiles of any 
nation. At the same time we should 
drastically reduce the Army-Navy budg- 
et, which is being largely spent on 
things that would not enable us to win 
the next war, and we should also dis- 
continue further foreign aid. 

The program above outlined would not 
only provide the only possible means of 
avoiding war or winning the war if it 
comes, but it would be far less costly. It 
would cost $10 billion less than the pres- 
ent program, made up as follows: On the 
Army-Navy budget, save $9 billion; on 
foreign aid, save $5 billion; on Air Force 
budget, increase $2 billion; on research 
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and development, spend $1 billion; on 
ICBM, spend $1 billion. Total saving, 
$10 billion. 

With reference to foreign aid: 

Whatever may or may not have been its 
merit in the past—the stark reality is foreign 
aid cannot materially strengthen our 
strategic air and ICBM development. Air 
power is an entity. It cannot be parceled 
out among allies without decreasing its 
potency. No European ally needs, or is it 
endeavoring to produce, the ICBM. Since 
the peace of the free world, and victory if 
war is forced upon us, rests on American air 
and ICBM supremacy, foreign aid can now 
safely be discontinued. At the moment there 
is some $10 billion in unexpended foreign aid 
which would cushion the shock of the cut. 


This program should enable us to avoid 
the danger of spending ourselves into 
bankruptcy and thereby becoming an 
easy prey to the Russians. 

The cost of supporting NATO is pro- 
hibitive. Moreover, as already pointed 
out, reliance upon NATO as a means of 
defense is wholly illusory. 

There are certain other dangers in the 
present situation that can and must be 
avoided. Advantage must not be taken 
of the fear that has been aroused in the 
American people to plunge the country 
into still further wasteful and unneces- 
sary spending and to embark upon a pro- 
gram for international or world govern- 
ment. 





Summary of Testimony by Col. John T. 
Carlton, Executive Director, Reserve 
Officers Association of the United 
States, Before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee No. 1 on January 
20, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
testimony of Col. John T. Carlton before 
the House Armed Services Subcommittee 
No. 1 on January 20, 1958. Colonel Carl- 
ton is executive director of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States 


_and one of the best informed men in the 


Nation on Reserve problems. Since these 
problems are particularly aggravating 
ones at this time when Reserve officers 
are being separated from the service in 
very large numbers and when the Reserve 
units are being regulated by the Regular 

Military Establishment; I feel that more 

knowledge should be available to those 

who friends of the reservists and know 
of their great services. 
The testimony follows: 

SuMMARY OF TESTIMONY BY CoL. JOHN T. 
CaRLTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFr- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Berore THE Hovse ARMED SERVICES SuUB- 
COMMITTEE No. 1 ON JANUARY 20, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, as members of this com- 
mittee know, the Reserve Officers Association 
for 36 years has worked for the development 
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of sound military policy for this Nation. 
Our aim has been to support adequate mili- 
tary preparedness, enabling this country to 
defend itself against any aggressor; our 
principal and sole constitutional objective is 
to serve the interests of national security. 

May I emphasize here today, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if this committee and the Con- 
gress, in this age of sputnik, the growing 
importance of missiles and the development 
of nuclear weapons systems, should decide 
that this Nation no longer needs the Re- 
serves, we would be the first to welcome the 
opportunity to put our uniforms in moth- 
balls for all time and to join in celebration 
of this happy millennium. 

Permit us also to make clear that we are 
not seeking nor engaging in quarrels with 
the Regular services. We seriously consider 
that as officers in the civilian components 
we are in fact, as well as law, part of these 
services and we are proud of our roles as 
such. We seek to work with the officers 
in command and with the civilian authori- 
ties in these services to the end that we may 
better serve our country. We enjoy warm 
friendships, most cordial relations, gener- 
ally, and harmonious cooperation at the 
Pentagon. We expect this to continue. We 
have given these authorities our support 
many times. during the 36 years of our 
existence but we don’t always agree. We 
disagree very sharply with the decisions and 
the policies in this recent reduction-in- 
force program. We think the Pentagon is 
wrong. We have told them so; they have no 
doubt about our stand with regard to this 
issue. Many individuals in the services— 
high-ranking officers and civilian authori- 
ties—agree with us. If they had not been 
given pointed directives, and deprived of 
the dollars needed to carry out a sound mili- 
tary program, these ill-conceived cuts would 
not have occurred. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, you can understand the natural re- 
strictions handicapping the official Pentagon 
witnesses who have appeared before you. 
But you and I both know that this RIF 
program was not a military decision and it 
was not made by a military agency. We 
all know the name of the agency which is 
the guilty party in this matter. 

I should like to point out several perti- 
nent issues which, in my opinion, should 
occupy the priority consideration of this 
committee. Of transcendent importance, of 
course, is the question as to whether or not 
the RIF was conceived and carried out in 
the interests of national security. As Con- 
gressman Morris has pointed out repeatedly 
there really is no other issue. 

This committee would find most interest- 
ing, I believe, an official response to an 
inquiry as to how many Officers were re- 
leased prior to the expiration of their cate- 
gories—that is, in advance of the date to 
which they had been asked to serve. This 
touches on the issue raised this morning by 
Senator THURMOND and in which Congress- 
man DrveREUx was interested. The fact Is 
that a number of officers were released after 
having been given extensions of 1, 2, or 3 
years and they considered these assignments 
to be in the nature of implied contracts. 
Many of them had just been promoted, so 
outstanding was their service. 

I think this committee might also wish 
to examine the system of records under 
which officers were selected for release under 
the RIF program. There is some basis for 
criticizing the placing of judgment on an 
officer merely on written reports. We have 
felt for a long time that the OETF is not 
a fair index to a man’s worth; for example, 
an officer was released because, although 
having rendered such outstanding work in 
public relations that he could not be spared 
at any time from this assignment, his OEI 
was pulled down by lack of combat infantry 
experience, 
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It also seems a strange coincidence to us 
that many officers having outstanding service 
records for as long as 17 years saw their 
OEI’s suddenly go down as the time ap- 
proached to review and compare these effi- 
ciency reports. Of course, these were all 
Reserve officers. 

Mr. Chairman, ROA is not interested so 
much in finding fault and in aiming recrim- 
inations as we are in seeking a permanent 
solution to the problems raised to the end 
that there never again will be a crash 
RIF program entailing as it has hardships, 
injustices, the compounding of inequities 
and the destruction of the taxpayer’s .in- 
vestments representing many millions of dol- 
lars in the training and experience of these 
officers who are being sidelined. We say 
this especially out of our concern for na- 
tional security. ‘These Reserve officers are 
not a separate entity; they represent 60 to 75 
percent of the leadership of our standing 
forces; without them we would have a mil- 
itary force which would be virtually im- 
potent. 

Gentlemen, the word is out among the Re- 
serve officers in this Nation that accepting 
a call to active duty is very hazardous, in- 
deed. How can you expect any civilian offi- 
cer to go into the military service if he has 
no assurance that he will be kept even for 
the duration of the period for which he is 
called? ROA considers it of vital necessity 
that our Defense authorities and others with 
@ responsibility in this field find some way 
to restore morale to the Nation's Reserve offi- 
cers and to establish a degree of stability 
to the program in which they train and 
serve. 

Mr. Chairman, thank ‘you for permitting 
me to make these observations in advance 
of my prepared statement, which follows: 

The Reserve Officers Association is grateful 
for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to discuss certain aspects of the 
reduction in force of the Armed Forces. 

We have been particularly concerned be- 
cause we have deep convictions that sudden 
cutback in personnel, particularly the officer 
personnel of the standing force, was ordered 
and went into effect at the wrong moment 
in history, that the RIP had not been pre- 
ceded by advance planning, and that it was 
not carried out in an orderly manner, with 
the complete and clear understanding of 
those most affected—the Reserve officers who 
were relieved of duty just short of qualify- 
ing for earned and merited retirement—some 
of them less than 1 month short of that 
qualification. The files of ROA, and your 
own files, are full of cases of individual hard- 
ship brought about by this sudden, appar- 
ently unplanned, and ruthless cutback. 
There are cases of contradiction; there are 
eases of evident unfairness; there are cases of 
outrageously unfair discrimination. 

The ROA believes not only that inequities 
weighing against the Reserves have been 
compounded, but that not a single national 
interest has been served. It is our -view, 
rather, that great injury has been done not 
alone to national security, which is the basis 
for our chief concern, but to the good faith 
and reputation of our Government. 

We are told that the cutback was ordered 
to save dollars. We cortend that savings, if 
any, have been relatively negligible. But 
even if we have saved-a few dollars, which in 
the long mun is doubtful, we have suffered 
tremendous loss in prestige, in morale, in 
confidence, assurance, or spirit of our armed 
services. The uncertainties in which the re- 
maining reservists, still serving in the stand- 
ing force, must live from day to day is an 
abuse their Government rightly should spare 
patriotic and conscientious citizen-resery- 
ists—or servicemen from any component. 

But we are not here today, Mr. Chairman, 
to call names, and to aim recriminations at 
the leadership of our Defense Establishment. 
You know too well the identity of the prob- 





lem; your constituents, and our members 


have emphasized and your own studies haya 


spotlighted the numerous varying instances 
and degrees of inequity. 


What we hope to do is to offer some con- 


structive criticism, and to suggest avenues 
which may lead to solution of the problems, 
and preclusion of any future “crash” RIF 
program implying dangers to our security and 
injustice to citizens who deserve better at the 
hands of their Government. 

The Armed Forces of the United States in- 
clude at the present time nearly 400,000 
officers. Of these some 200,000 or 60 per- 


cent are Reserve officers serving on ex-- 


tended active duty. Our present force, 
which is serving as a deterrent to aggression 
throughout the world and thus is protecting 
our liberties and our way of life just as 
surely as our citizen force does in wartime, 
is obviously therefore substantially in the 
traditional American pattern. 

In support of this standing force is q 
trained, active Reserve, composed virtually 
100 percent of Citizen-Reservists, ready to 
go into action in case these standing forces 
must be strengthened to meet an emergency. 


In the event of complete mobilization of. 


our manpower to thwart an aggressive en- 
emy movement, the forces upon which this 
country must rely again, as historically, will 
be about 98 percent from the ranks of citi- 
zens, as distinguished from professional or 
career military personnel. So, we contend, 
Mr. Chairman, that deepest concern for the 
welfare of the Reservist—those who have 
served and those who are to serve—must 
be evidenced by our Government at all times, 
We believe the RIF program has been a seri- 


ous miscarriage of justice, and a failure to 


recognize that principle of responsibility. 

ROA has noted with great satisfaction and 
pride that this committee, and the Con- 
gress as a whole, apparently is determined 
to face up to this obligation to the Reservist. 

May we suggest that right cannot com- 
pletely be served except by reversing the 
present steps, restoring to duty every Re- 
servist recently dropped under the RIF pro- 
gram, and resuming the pre-RIF status quo 
pending a new, broad survey of the Nation's 
military needs. Then we feel what should 
be done is to review Regulars and Reserves 
alike, and save for continued service to the 
country every man who is needed and who 
is qualified, regardless of whether he is Re- 
serve or Regular. 

It cannot be denied that the Reserves have 
borne the brunt of the reduction in force be- 
cause different rules apply to Reserves and 
Regulars. Perhaps Congress might wish to 
rewrite the rules to include a single stand- 
ard, and that linked only to the vital con- 
siderations of national security. 

The chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittea, the Honorable Cart Vinson, and the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the Honor- 
able Overton Brooks, exhibited statesman- 
ship in using the influence of their offices, 
and Pesponsibilities, to seek a halt to this 
RIF program. 

We knew that the cutback program Was 
in the wind when Congress adjourned last 
August, but we did not foresee its extent, 
nor the ruthlessness with which it was to 
be applied. There were persistent rumors 
that the meataxe would be wielded as soon 
as the Congress left town, and that the deed 
would be done before Congress could return, 
That certainly seems to have been the case. 

Simple and rapid calculations also will 
readily show that although the cutback has 


been carried out in the name of “economy,” — 


it actually has proved a costly and extrava= 


gant operation, with no savings whatsoever 


insofar as the taxpayer is concerned. 


stances under which reserve officers, repre- 
senting the bulk of our trained military 
leadership, responded to a call for continued 
service at the conclusion of World War 
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They remained on duty because their gov- 
ernment asked them to do so. There was 
insufficient planning for the release of these 
officers at an unforeseeable future date. 

The first real cutback in the standing 
force was made in 1949 and 1950. But many 
of these officers hardly had adjusted them- 
selves to civiliam life before the aggression 
in Korea was launched, and to our weakened 
force were hurried back these officers, most 
of them without their consent. Recognizing 
the injustices visited upon civilian-reservists 
at that time, this committee brought out 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
known as the Brooks Bill in honor of the 
chairman of this committee, and likewise 
known to ROA and reservists everywhere as 
the magna carta of the Reserves. It may 
pe now is the time for the Congress to again 
act—and just as you did in 1952 when you 
laid down ground rules for the recall to 
active duty of reserve officers, you now face 
the obligation of specifying ground rules for 
their release from active duty. 

ROA suggests the authorities of the de- 
fense establishment themselves have the 
major and priority obligation to seek a so- 
lution to this many-faceted problem. We 
suggest however that consideration be given 
to this formula: 

Amend the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
as follows: 

There is herewith created a grade im- 
material. Officers with 15 or more years 
Federal active duty who are involuntarily re- 
leased from active duty due to reduction-in- 
force may be transferred to grade imma- 
terial. Officers serving in this grade are not 
eligible for temporary promotions. 

At the same time, amends the Grade Au- 
thorization Act of 1954 as follows: 

Officers serving in grade immaterial are 
not charged against the authorization num- 
bers in grade as provided in this law. 

Your committee might also consider an 
amendment to the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 which would eliminate authority to 
make temporary promotions in peacetime. 
The temporary promotion historically has 
been a wartime expedient, and was never in- 
tended merely as a step to giving an officer 
an increase in pay. 

The advantages to the Nation, and to the 
services, through such an amendment seem 
to us to be obvious. 

There are other steps which may be taken 
under consideration to avoid undue hard- 
ships in reductions-in-force in the future. 

Suggestions have been made that, instead 
of releasing higher ranking officers, in order 
to save money, that they be given the choice 
of remaining on duty in a reduced grade. 
Many officers would elect this step in prefer- 
ence to release prior to qualifying for re- 
tirement. We also have passed on to the 
Committee for study the proposal that 
special numbers of warrant officer grades 
be created to retain for a short time, un- 
til retirement, officers who are facing re- 
lease under a RIF program. Officers would 
Prefer such a step to being forced to apply 
for enlisted grades in order to salvage their 
retirement rights. ’ 

Consideration likewise should be given to 
Proposals to amend the Reserve Officer Per- 
sonnel Act, to reduce from 18 years to 16 
years, the amount of service required to in- 
sure an officer remaining on duty until he 
ooo. minimum time—20 years—for re- 

ent. 

Many other avenues are open to the serv- 
lees, and to this committee, to restore the 
Morale, efficiency, and esprit to the of- 

corps of the force and the 

. We are confident that this Com- 

mittee will not desist from its present labors, 

nor be diverted from the issues at hand, un- 

til full Justice is done to the citizen-reserv= 

ist who deserves the best at the hands of his 
ent. 
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What Hope for Disarmament? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. , HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the recess period I wrote an arti- 
cle entitled “What Hope for Disarma- 
ment?” expressing my views on the dis- 
armament question. 

‘I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article, which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine section on 
January 5, 1958, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHat Hope ror DISARMAMENT? 
(By HusBert H. HUMPHREY) 


The combination of Soviet achievements 
in missiles and Soviet obstinacy toward dis- 
armament has left the world facing the 
gloomy course of a stepped-up armaments 
race that could go on interminably. Within 
a few short months newspaper headlines have 
veered from hopes for an agreement on arms 
control to emphasis on increased missile and 
antimissile production. As a result, at the 
Paris, NATO conference our closest allies 
urged us to join in new efforts to halt the 
arms race. : 

We are confronted today with a series of 
crises. It is not only that the Soviet Union 
is challenging the technological and military 
superiority of the United States. We must 
also recognize that the race for more deadly 
and destructive weapons is getting out of 
hand, so much so that even if we expand 
our annual defense budget by several billion 
dollars we shall not gain much in the way 
of increased security. 

With considerable effort we probably can 
regain our lead in missiles, rockets, and other 
weapons. But this lead may also be illu- 
sory—a Pyrrhic victory whose very process 
of achievement may squelch our search for 
positive approaches to peace, may weaken 
our endeavors to curb the weapons of war, 
and may cause us to lose our sense of per- 
spective. We must not let our fixation on 
security through more and bigger armaments 
lead to a stage where arms alone would con- 
trol our policy, for this would invite our 
ultimate destruction. 

No longer can the weapons race be: viewed 
simply as a military or political issue. In 
fact it is now undeniably a great moral 
issue. The time has arrived to apply public 
conscience to military strategy and political 
diplomacy. ; 

The United States and its allies must free 
themselves from the sterile course. of allow- 
ing the Soviet Union to call each play on the 
world scene. To do this requires more than 
an expanded defense program. It demands, 
first, pointing the finger of world opinion at 
the Soviet Union to fix responsibility for the 
breakdown and current Soviet boycott of 
negotiations on armaments control. We now 
have a unique opportunity to mobilize world 
opinion and in this task to aline ourselves 
particularly with the neutral nations on the 
newly expanded -United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission. 

At the same time, it is essential to make 
the United States position clear. This must 
include a determined willingness to reex- 
amine our own proposals and to make those 
constructive changes which are safe and rea- 
sonable, 
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If we can conduct a peace offensive along 
such lines, the Soviet Union may be led to 
see the futulity of its course of boycott and 
blackmail. We must anticiapte that nego- 
tiations on arms control will be resumed. 
When they are, the United States must be 
better prepared to deal with the Kremlin at 
the conference table. Of what does prepara- 
tion consist? 

At the outset it consists of evaluating our 
past position in light of the changing defini- 
tion of disarmament. 

Today, disarmament has meaning only if 
it is defined in terms of five key words: 
strength, understanding, limitation, inspec- 
tion, and control. 

Strength is the continuing prerequisite 
for effective bargaining, the one persuasive 
catalytic agent without which negotiations 
are futile. Understanding signifies broader 
and better public conception of the difficul- 
ties and complexities involved in disarma- 
ment in a nuclear age. Limitation, inspec- 
tion, and control are the essential features 
of an effective system, without which dis- 
armament is a mirage. 

In the context of this definition of dis- 
armament it is essential to look at and ex- 
amine our past mistakes as we prepare to 
deal with the disarmament discussions of 
the future. 

PAST MISTAKES 


One of our principal mistakes has been to 
allow the Soviet Union to assume a public- 
relations posture of being more for dis- 
armament than the United States. 

Our first-step disarmament proposals, in 
fact, had much more disarmament in them 
than the Soviet proposal of suspending tests 
of nuclear weapons. The United States pro- 
posed going farther, to prohibit the produc- 
tion of nuclear material for weapons pur- 
poses—a proposal which would have been 
far more effective than the Soviet proposal 
in preventing the spread of nuclear weapons 
throughout the world. Yet, in our explana- 
tions of United States policy, we seemed to 
be reluctant to emphasize that we were will- 
ing to accept greater control over nuclear 
weapons than the Communists. 

In addition to our apparent inability to 
communicate to the rest of the world the 
essence of our disarmament proposals, we 
have also failed to challenge the sincerity of 
what the Soviet Union was propounding— 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests. It is one 
thing to espouse the principle that the tests 
should cease, as the Soviets have done. It is 
quite another to work out, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, the necessary details of 
an agreement. 

Never once has our Government said to 
the Soviet Government: “Let us see what 
you really mean when you advocate the ces- 
sation of nuclear weapons tests along with 
an inspection system to insure that the ban 
on tests would be observed.” We should 
determine for ourselves as well as the rest of 
the world the extent of Soviet sincerity or 
hypocrisy on the test ban issue. I know of 
no military reason why it is necessary to 
coupie a ban on tests with the cessation of 
the manufacture of nuclear material for 
weapons purposes. Yet, on this issue, our 
policy has seemed incapable of sufficient 
modification to challenge the real intentions 
of the Soviet Union. 

Genuine exposure of the weakness of So- 
viet propaganda is essential. All too often, 
however, at the U. N. and elsewhere, our 
spokesmen have been preoccupied with re- 
butting preposterous Soviet accusations. We 
have neglected to devote greater or even 
similar energy to making an affirmative case. 

Today we have an unmistakable opportu- 
nity to make such an affirmative case now 
that the Soviet Union is rejecting the offer 
of NATO to resume negotiations and is also 
refusing to participate in the U. N.’s only dis- 
armament body. 
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Probably another mistake we have made 
was to ask too much for a first-step agree- 
ment. We still seem to be infected by some 
of the utopianism of an earlier period. 

To insist, all in one inseparable package, 
on a system of aerial and ground surv2ys to 
prevent surprise attack, suspension of nuclear 
tests, cessation of nuclear explosives produc- 
tion, reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments, along with the various kinds of in- 
spection systems required to insure compli- 
ance with these measures, is merely inviting 
frustration. 

A report of our 12-member Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, issued unani- 
mously, warned that all of the inspection 
systems required for these various measures 
might, when added together, be so extensive 
as to be impractical or unacceptable. 

An additional error, perhaps the most se- 
rious one committed, was that we violated 
the principle of negotiating for disarmament 
from a position of relative military strength. 
The result was that the position of our ne- 
gotiators was weakened. 

While the U. S. S. R. was making naval 
sallies into Middle East waters, funneling 
arms into that area, hurling threats of nu- 
clear annihilation at our allies, and announc- 
ing boastfully its achievement of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, we were 
lowering the ceiling on our defense expendi- 
tures, cutting back or pulling back our Armed 
Forces, and curtailing or slowing down our 
military aircraft and missile programs. 

It is difficult to see how we could have pre- 


sented a strong negotiating front to the Soviet 
Union when we were so busily engaged in 
unilateral disarmament. Now that the So- 


viet Union’s hand has been strengthened by 
its spectacular success in launching space 
satellites, with all that the sputniks imply as 
to its achievements in science and military 
technology, we are even further impelled to 
show that we have the defense capabilities 
to give momentum to our diplomacy. 

What further evidence do we need to prove 
that there must be better coordination be- 
tween our defense and disarmament policies? 
Although our defense policy is now under 
sweeping criticism, the danger is still great 
that the administration has not shaken off 
the budgetary delusions that have almost let 
us slip into disaster. There is perhaps even 
greater danger that it will lose sight of dis- 
armament goals in the fever of rearmament. 

Finally, there is the elementary point that 
effective diplomacy requires a negotiator who 
commands the substantial and -undivided 
support of the administration which ap- 
points him. The extent of the support of 
the President’s disarmament assistant, Gov- 
ernor Stassen, in the White House, the State 
Department and the Pentagon was in doubt 
throughout the disarmament talks. 

This was. not necessarily as much his fault 
as the President’s. Here, as on other oc- 
casions, White House indecision exhibited 
itself. Mr. Stassen’s role in London was 
plagued from the beginning because of the 
President’s chronic inability to stake out a 
consistent course, to choose among strongly 
divergent views in his official family. The 
effect abroad was one of confusion and cross- 
purposes, hardly conducive to profitable 
negotiations. 

But we must not let the specter of past 
mistakes obscure the fact that progress has 
been made. B 


PROGRESS TO DATE 


A survey of a dozen years of negotiations 
on disarmament in the United Nations re- 
veals the contrast between the position now 
and what it was in 1946. A decade ago we 
were striving for total and comprehensive 
structures of international control over 
atomic and other arms, which were almost 
utopian in terms of what was politically 
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possible. Today, we have learned that the 
centuries-old practices of sovereign states 
and the forms of security which they con- 
sider fundamental cannot be recast over- 
night. 

During the past decade, despite continu- 
ing controversy, progress on certain princi- 
ples of future agreement has apparently 
been achieved, even though an agreement 
itself has always been frustrated. 

On the critical subject of inspection, for 
example, significant advances in principle 
have occurred. In 1946, the Soviet Union 
simply cold-shouldered the idea. Gradu- 
ally the U. S. S. R. moved on to acceptance 
of periodic inspection, and by 1954 had 
agreed to continuing inspection. In 1955 
the Soviet leaders themselves suggested a 
system of ground inspection, and more re- 
cently they acquiesced in principle to in- 
spection by aerial surveys and inspection for 
observance of a suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

It is against this background that the 
current status of the disarmament negotia- 
tions must be assessed. The agreements 
and differences between the two sides as 
they were hammered out at London, and 
in the recent post-NATO exchange of posi- 
tions by Washington and Moscow, are 
rather clear cut. 

The western nations have taken the posi- 
tion that nuclear-bomb tests should be 
ended and that the atomic powers should 
pledge not to manufacture any additional 
bombs in the future. The Soviet Union de- 
mands merely, “Stop all nuclear tests!” 

Both sides agree that there Should be 
some reductions of armaments and armed 
forces, but the western nations say any im- 
portant cutbacks should be made only after 
important political questions (such as that 
of Germany) have been solved. Both sides 
also agree in principle to a system of aerial 
and ground inspection to prevent surprise 
attack, often referred to as the open-skies 
plan, but they do not agree on the areas 
where it should be inaugurated. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


In addition to reviewing the past to deter- 
mine mistakes as well as progress, we must 
be aware of and observe certain cardinal 
principles. 

Before we can expect to reach any agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on control or 
limitation of arms we and our allies must 
possess sufficient military strength and po- 
litical solidarity to give compelling weight 
to our diplomacy. The rules in Moscow re- 
vere and live by power and force, and re- 
ject the moral standards of good faith and 
respect for the pledged word which are our 
guiding principles. Therefore, any agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union must rest. upon 
more than pledges. It must be backed up 
by hard, workable, effective guaranties and 
inspection to assure all parties that the 
promises will be kept. 

Moreover, the problem of disarmament is 
not one that can be solved apart from the 
broad political issues of our time. Disarma- 
ment is not a political wonder drug for a 
sick world. Change is now the order of hu- 
man existence, and if disarmament were to 
become merely a means of freezing the status 
quo, then it would be doomed to failure. 
There are revolutionary forces on the move 
in the world. They must have a means of 
expressing themselves or explosions will in- 
evitably result. 

Hence what is required is a method of 
limiting or eliminating violence as a means 
of change. Mankind must devise methods 
of peaceful, social, economic, and political 
change in the world or the prospects for dis- 
armament will be remote. 

This means that we must face the situa- 
tion confronting us as realistically as pos- 
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sible. Ido not think we can expect to achieye 
a comprehensive disarmament agreement 
with the Soviet Union, encompassing large- 
scale reductions in modern weapons ang 
armed forces, until progress has been 

on some of the outstanding political prop. 
lems confronting the major powers. The 
trend and pressures evident at the Paris 
NATO session have served to underscore this 
point in many ways. 

In my opinion these problems include 
especially the division of Germany, the cur- 
rent crisis in the Middle East, and the issye 
of Communist China. United States po 
on these problems must undergo the most 
careful reexamination. 

Despite the lack of progress hitherto on 
these questions, I believe we should con. 
tinue to offer to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union through the United Nations for a 
limited and partial arms control agreement, 
We should do so, not grudgingly as we ap- 
peared to do at the Paris NATO conference, 
but earnestly, urgently and hopefully. 

In pursuing these negotiations, it is essen. 
tial that our negotiators as well as the entire 
executive branch maintain a steady, non- 
emotional outlook. 

In negotiating for disarmament our prep- 
arations must deal specifically with the 
most crucial aspect of a disarmament agree- 
ment, the nature of an inspection system. 

The western powers and the Soviet Union 
both propose inspection as a means of in- 
suring that disarmament measures will be 
carried out, but neither side has published 
in detail its concept of what it would con- 
sider necessary for adequate inspection of 
any particular type of disarmament. 

In its recent report, the Senate Disarma- 


‘ment Subcommittee strongly recommended 


that the executive branch, if it had not 
already done so, should draw up blueprints 
for the various kinds of inspection now 
under consideration. 

The launching of the Soviet sputniks has, 
of course, thrown fresh complexities into 
the inspection problem. We must now grap- 
ple with the difficulties of detecting rocket 
and missile launching sites, some of which 
may be mobile or concealed underground. 
Moreover, the possibility -of using recon- 
naissance satellites carrying photographic or 
television equipment may soon render obso- 
lete present proposals for aerial surveys by 
conventional aircraft. 

In any event, it is clear that some types 
of inspection may require many innovations 
in our traditional concepts of such things 
as sovereignty, business privacy, and military 
secrecy. It is essential, therefore, that they 
be understood by, and have the backing of, 
the people of the United States and ‘other 
countries that would be affected. 

We must also be prepared to test and 
use some of our disarmament proposals in 
areas where tension exists. 

We should consider, as a. pilot project, 
open-skies aerial and ground inspection over 
border regions of various Middle Eastern 
countries. Since many of the Middle Easter 
states supported the open-skies plan in 4 
United Nations resolution, they might now 
be asked to set up a pilot mutual inspection 
system to be conducted by themselves or by 
agreed upon outside parties. Such a project 
could do much to relieve current tensions i 
the Middle East caused by fear of military 
attack. 


Neither singly nor together will thes 


points provide a key that will in one motion 
unlock the door to an arms limitation treaty. 
But the record thus far shows that some 
progress can be made, and offers reasonable 
grounds for hope that international tensions 
can eventually be reduced through an él- 
forceable international covenant to limit and 
control the implements of war. 
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The Late Honorable M. M. Neely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include copy of 
resolutions of respect to the memory of 
the late Senator M. M. Neely, of West 
Virginia. These resolutions were pre- 
pared by West Virginia’s distinguished 
United States District Judge Harry E. 
Watkins, and were adopted last week by 
the Marion County Bar Association at 
Fairmont, W. Va., and published in the 
Fairmont (W. Va.) Times on Wednes- 
day, January 22, 1958: 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of 

January 22, 1958] 
MakIon CouNTY Bar Pays FINAL TRIBUTE TO 
NEELY 


THe Marion County Bar Association at a 
special meeting yesterday adopted resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of United 
States Senator Matthew M. Neely after their 
introduction by United States District Judge 
Harry E. Watkins. Other members of the 
committee were attorneys Tusca Morris, 
William P. Lehman, and Herschel Rose. The 
resolutions follow: 

“We are here today to write the final pages 
in the record of our appreciation of the 
character and services of Senator Matthew 
Mansfield Neely. It is with heavy hearts 
that we mark the passing of our friend and 
neighbor. 

“Senator Neely was a typical American. 
He worked on a farm as a boy while attend- 
ing a country school, walking more than a 
mile each day. When working at a variety 
of odd jobs to pay his way through school, 
little did he realize that some day he was to 
hold every elective office within the gift of 
the people of West Virginia to which he 
aspired—Congressman, United States Sena- 
tor, and Governor of West Virginia. Such a 
thing could happen in no other country. 
But this is America—that is democracy—and 
Senator Neely perfectly personified the typi- 
cal American youth with an indomitable 
courage that brings success in a land of op- 
portunity. No wonder that neither selfish- 
hess nor greed found refuge in his brimming 
heart or his avid mind. With this whole- 
some background, the heritage of many great 
Americans, he developed simplicity of man- 
her, and a genuine eagerness to help others, 
& strong foundation on which to build a 
useful career, 

“It was truly said of Matthew Mansfield 
Neely that ‘no man, living or dead, in the 
history of West Virginia, has left his mark so 
deep so many places, and in so many fields 
of activity.” Yet with it all he never lost the 
common touch; he was as proud of his origin 
as he was of his ultimate destiny. 

He was a positive man, never afraid to ex- 
Press his views forthrightly and courageously. 
His likes and dislikes among men were defi- 
nite and pronounced. He liked a good fight 
nd never retreated from what he believed to 
beright. Life was to Senator Neely a match- 
less, YOmantic adventure. He lived it freely, 

¥; & gentleman unfraid, he faced death, 
as he had always met life, with a smile. 

“The outbreak of the Spanish-American 
at the first call for 
in 8s. After that war he served 11 years 

the National Guard where he received the 
Tank of major, and for many years he was 
ly known as Major Neely. 
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“At West Virginia University he won the 
gold medal award for being the best cadet in 
the university cadet corps, and represented 
the university in many oratorical contests. 
He was a brilliant student and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa national honorary fraternity. 

“In 1902 he began his career as a lawyer at 
the Marion County bar where he was a prac- 
ticing attorney for 55 years. He was as suc- 
cessful as a lawyer as he was in politics. He 
was saturated with the idea that rules of law 
should be applied in such a way that the re- 
sults would be beneficial to the people. An 
abstract system of law had no appeal to him. 
He often pointed out that the law was meant 
to serve and not to rule the institutions 
which it sheltered. In presenting a case to 
the court, he pointed out the life story of the 
litigants and the motivés which prompted 
the controversy. He prepared his cases thor- 
oughly, first becoming familiar with the 
facts, and then he reached into the realm of 
legal principles to choose therefrom one or 
more which, when applied to the facts, would 
produce just and beneficial results, much as a 
skilled mechanic would reach into his tocl- 
box for a tool made for the specific work at 
hand. Clients recognized his sound judg- 
ment and sought it. Large business learned 
the value of his experience and broad vision, 
and knowledge of public affairs, and made 
use of them. 


“The style of his speeches was uniform 
throughout his long career. He was a stu- 
dent of the Bible and quoted from it and the 
great works of literature in the courtroom 
and in the political arena. His remarks were 
always grammatically correct and clothed in 
language that any person could understand. 
He respected the courts and was zealous of 
their good name. He took little time to play 
and far too few moments of relaxation. He 
had an intellectual hunger which carried him 
to far ends of knowledge and-culture. Studi- 
ous and devoted to the task at hand, he cared 
little for formal social life or frivolity. He 
could teach us better things, and he did. 

“Senator Neely’s first venture into politics 
was in 1908 when he was elected mayor of 
Fairmont on a dry ticket. Later he served 
as clerk of the house of delegates, then was 
elected to Congress in 1913. In all, he was 
elected to 5 terms in the House of Represent- 
atives and 5 terms in the Senate, a record 
unique in American history. Even before 
the New Deal era, he urged old-age pensions 
and protection for Organized labor. He 
championed the Railroad Retirement Act 
and battled for many social reforms which 
we now enjoy. While he was generally 
found on the side of the coal miner and 
organized labor, he won the admiration of 
the coal operators in helping to create the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission and 
to end freight. rate differentials on coal 
shipped to the Great Lakes. 

“The poor and unfortunate found in him 
an honest, sympathetic and courageous 
representative, and their confidence was 
never misplaced. He had a firm determina- 
tion always to help the little fellow, and 
would stand up against any influence or 
pressure in order todoso. He.was respected, 
loved and trusted by his constituents. The 
people of West Virginia exemplified their 
respect and tru8t by their votes of confidence 
in his stewardship and in his political re- 
sponsibility. 

“He had a keen respect for and interest 
in the Welfare of our farm people. He was 
the unofficial Mayor of Washington in his 
position as chairman of the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee. He was prominent 
in the fight for better social security, rural 
electrification and unemployment compen- 
sation. 

“He is solely responsible for the erection of 
the present United States Courthouse and 
Post Office here in Fairmont, and for making 
Fairmont the headquarters for the United 
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States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of West Virginia. 

“The achievements of Senator Neely are so 
numerous and so imposing that but to re- 
view a few of them is to wonder at the mag- 
nitude of the spirit which evoked them. 

“He was a devoted husband and father, 
and firm in his religious principles. Senator 
Neely was a big man in the finest and truest 
sense of the word, and his passing is mourned 
by the great leaders of our Nation, regardless 
of political affiliation. The honors which 
came to him never abated his love for West 
Virginia and its people—an affection which 
was returned in kind. 

“As to a man of such quality no one will 
pause to debate his character, his fidelity, or 
his exceptional worth. 

“He, is gone, and while the West is still 
aglow with his radiance, it is well for us to 
pause and take count of our own selves. He 
has a lesson to teach us if we care to stop and 
learn. His high place in the history of our 
State and Nation is secure. His tired body 
now rests in the long sleep which it has so 
well earned, worn out in public service: Be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Marion 
County Bar Association record our high ap- 
preciation of his great qualities of mind and 
heart, our full recognition of his great public 
service, and our deep gratitude for the luster 
that he shed by his life and character upon 
the profession which he so magnificently 
adorned,” 





Are We Going To Strangle Our Farmers 
With Redtape? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a lettér from a 
farmer near Grand Forks, N. Dak., and 
with it he enclosed a picture of himself 
standing in shoulder-high wheat*which 
he had been ordered to destroy. The 
letter explains itself and I commend it 
to the attention of all Members on both 
sides of the aisle, who are seriously con- 
cerned about the plight of the small 
farmer. This is straight talk from a 
farmer in my State. Are we going to 
force these people into the cities to com- 
pete for jobs with industrial workers, 
or are we going to give them a ray of 
hope so they can stay on the land with 
a farm program they can live with? 


. The small farmer, efficient though he 


may be, does not have much time to wait 
for the answer. 
USHER L. BurRDICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Mr. Burpick: I am writing this 
to let you know how right you are about 
Benson’s farm program being against the 
little farmer. I suppose I am too small to 
be called a farmer but the land I am work- 
ing at one time raised a large family. I have 
only 30 acres of which 18 acres are field. 

Last year I put it all into wheat and from 
the picture you can see what I had to do 
with 3 extra acres. Yes, I knew I could 
only plant 15 but next year it will be all 
summer fallow and I won't have any in- 
come from the farm. At the soil-conser- 
vation office they said the fine would be 
$400 or no marketing card, Yes, I could 
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have planted 15 acres and then $ next year 
but who wants to mess around with 3 acres, 
Why not all 18. But I was told that was 
the law. You can tell by the look on my 
face that if Benson would have showed up 
that day I was in no mood for his hot air 
talks. 

Yes, I work in town too, only to keep my 
family of wife and three children fed. I 
drive a 1948 car and a 1938 truck and this 
old 1935 tractor. Now this wheat went 35 
bushels to the acre. Right now wheat is 
$2.14 a bushel. Can you give me any good 
reason why I should lose $224. 
too small to count but I have lived in North 
Dakota all my life and I have to eat too. 
My last child is 11 months old and I still 
owe $85 to the doctors and have plenty use 
for the money. 

I know it is not your fault but as I write 
this I get madder by the minute. And Ben- 
son says he isn’t against the little guy. Hope 
you can do something for the small guy’ in 
the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALAN SHEPPARD. 





Maybe the “Eggheads” Were Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Willard R. Moser, editor of the weekly 
Star-Times of Staunton, Ill., is particu- 
larly noted throughout south central 
Illinois for his wit and his steadfast loy- 
alty to the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Moser combined these two virtues in a 
recent issue of his column Dipping Into 
Old Man Mose’s Bucket, which I include 
here and commend to my colleagues: 
[From the Staunton (Ill.) Star Times of 

November 11, 1957] 


DrppPInc INTO OLD MOSsE’s BUCKET 


Back a few years, during the two most 
recent presidential campaigns, it seems to us 
that we recall having heard the term “egg- 
head” applied to the Democratic candidate 
and some of his most ardent supporters. 
“Egghead” at that time was meant as a 
complimentary definition of men who other- 
wise were considered intellectuals—men who 
believed in the mathematical sciences, and 
that they could be applied to governmental 
funcitons, such as the development of nu- 
clear weapons, flood control and conservation, 
and to economy in all branches of Federal 
economy. And for some reason a good many 
of these eggheads were considered as lean- 
ing toward the liberal side, sort of pink- 
ish. . 

Now that Soviet Russia has successfully 
launched their satellite, sputnik, we can’t 
help but wonder if perhaps they carefully 
nurtured their eggheads and put them to 
work. The Republicans, who were successful 
in defeating the eggheads, have their popu- 
lar military hero in the White House at 
Washington, and one is continually being re- 
minded that some kind of “new Republican- 
ism” is being hatched out which will bring 
greater prosperity, and at the same time re- 
duce taxes. 

From where we sit it begins to become 
more and more apparent that the military 
hero in the White House knows but little 
more of our country and its people than he 
did while directing our Army. True, he did 
@ fine job as a four-ster general. But as 


Maybe I am‘ 
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President of what we like to call the-great- 
est country on earth he has failed to display 
the qualities of leadership which our Chief 
Executive must have if we are to maintain 
our position as “top banana” among the na- 
tions of the earth. And we have a hunch 
that a clique of the old guard of the Re- 
publican Party—the extreme conservatives— 
are doing their best to keep our President 
misinformed as to the real situation, and 
doing everything they can to have things 
the way they want them. Which, in our 
estimation, is contrary to the will of the 
majority of our people. 

We are not well enough versed in the 
science of government and political economy, 
but we can’t help but wonder if perhaps 
our country would not be better off right 
now if the majority of the people had paid 
more attention to the eggheads. Evidently 
the Russians did so—and in spite of what we 
have always believed, sputnik and other 
scientific developments produced by the Rus- 
sions, have given the Soviets an edge in the 
cold war, especially in Asia and the Near 
East. 





The Ezra Pound Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many controversies that have waged 
over the American poet, Ezra Pound, 
few have dealt with material facts or 
with the circumstances of his wartime 
broadcasts which form the basis of the 
treason charge on which he has been 
held, without trial, for nearly 13 years. 


The following 2 letters from the De- 
cember 1957 and February 1958 issues 
of Esquire throw much light upon this 
case and point to a remedy which would 
relieve the American Government of an 
embarrassment that has persisted for 
over a decade: 

THE Ezra Pounp CAsE 


Esquire merits praise for breaking the 
silence of the American press on the almost 
forgotten case of Ezra Pound and calling 
nationwide attention to it in Mr. Rovere’s 
detailed account of the poet and his career. 
The case should be scrutinized further, es- 
pecially on what strikes me as violations of 
the constitutional rights of Pound as a 
prisoner. He was taken into custody by the 
American military authorities in Italy on 
May 5, 1945, and detained virtually incom- 
municado in the disciplinary training cen- 
ter near Pisa until early November of that 
year when he was brought back to the 
United States for arraignment. Detaining a 
civilian prisoner for so long a time as 6 
months without arraignment, access to 
counsel, right of bail, and a speedy trial 
appears as violation of due process of law 
(amendment 5 of the Constitution) and of 
the right of the accused to a speedy and 
public trial and the assistance of counsel 
(amendment 6). Of equal importance in 
the case: Article I, section 9, assures “The 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus” 
which “shall not be suspended, unless when, 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it.” There was neither 
rebellion nor invasion of the United States 
between May and November of 1945, but 
during this time the authorities in Pound’s 
case in effect suspended the writ. More- 
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over, the treatment of Pound at the center 
appears to be a, violation of amendment 8 
which -prohibits cruel and unusual punish. 
ment. According to David Park Wil) 
a@ guard at the center during Pound's im. 
prisonment there, Pound was confined in a 
cage of heavy grillwork especially construct. 
ed for him—the gorilla cage of Canto g3: 
“Pound slept on the cement floor of his 
cage, with only a tar paper roof above him 
by day; at night he was permitted to rig a 
pup tent inside the case to keep out the 
cold” (background of the Pisan Cantos, 
poetry, January 1949). It is difficult to 
believe that an animal’s cage was the 
available way of confining him, or that the 
Government could not have brought him 
back sooner. But all this is past history, 
and what is more relevant is the present 
moment: Pound, who is now 72, has been 
in Federal detention for almost 13 years— 
enough punishment for what the Govern. 
ment charges against him. The Govern.. 
ment can quash the indictment and free 
him. Further detention, as Hemingway 
says, “should be classified as cruel and un- 
usual punishment, and contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” (In “4 
Tribute to Ezra Pound,” Yale Broadcasting 
Co., December 5, 1955.) 
G. GIOVANNINI, , | 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. ¢, 

Richard H. Rovere ‘is certainly correct 
when he concludes: “It is hard to think of 
a@ good reason why Pound should not have 
his freedom immediately.” This conclusion 
would have been much more forceful, how- 
ever, if Mr. Rovere had not based many of 
his remarks on the facile assumption that 
Pound had committed treason or some- 
thing. Had he pointed up the following 
facts, his recommendation would have been 
much more telling: * , 

1. Pound was never a member of the 
Fascist Party nor in any way affiliated with 
it; . : 
2. Pound was not asked: to broadcast; he 
insisted on continuing his  broadcasts— 
broadcasts which he had been making some 
time before Pearl Harbor; 

3. “The Italian authorities did not wel- 
come, but were persuaded to tolerate, this 
eccentric and to them largely incomprelen- 
sible gesture of the distinguished American 
poet; to the last there remained distrust of 
him in high places, and suspicion that pet- 
haps his broadcasts were.in fact code mes- 
sages for the benefit of the Allies; 

4. “Pound exacted assurances from the 
Italian authorities that his allegiance as an 
American citizen should not be comprd- 


mised; he spoke as an American patriot, for 


the United States of America and its Con- 
stitution which he conceived to be imperiled 
by the Roosevelt government”; (Washington 
Star, November 6, 1956). Who's Who for 1957 
states that Pound “continued to speak om 
Rome radio after Pearl Harbor on L 
that he never be asked to say anything col- 
trary to his conscience or contrary to ii 
duties as an American citizen; a condition 
observed by the Italian Government.” 
No one familiar with Pound's work of bis 
politics would fail to recognize the b 
as his own. Every year brings the cofrect 
ness of his views more clearly into focus 
The idea that an American poet would 
able to capture an enemy microphone 
put it to his own uses will no doubt 
the notice of those unable to distingu® 
Italians from Germans. Many people 
today recoil from the suggestion that P 
was able to achieve a degree of fr : 
speech—free radio speech—that was 
available to him in this country - 
Roosevelt administration. alae 3 
Mr. Rovere confirms that Pound a 
get out of Italy on the diplomatic train, aod 
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he was refused permission to board it. Ad- 
ditionally, Pound and his wife also made a 
previous effort to get out of Italy before 
america entered the war, and this effort was 
also blocked. The of these 
efforts with respect to Pound’s later actions 
(which Mr. Rovere is ready to call “presum- 
ably treasonous”) is not brought out. These 
efforts, and their frustration by the State 
Department, cannot make Pound guilty of 
adhering, which is an indispensable element 
of the treason charge. In a word, Pound was 
marooned in Italy where his resources were 
seized as enemy alien property (these funds 
are still impounded), leaving him without 
means of support. Further, in view of 
Pound’s known antipathy to the Roosevelt 
administration, and his previous expressions 


- of that antipathy on the Italian radio, the 


mere failure of the State Department to take 
affirmative action to get him out of Italy 
makes the Department officials involved 
morally culpable. 
escape from Italy would make these officials 
criminally culpable. 

The barbarous treatment he received at the 
hands of government officials (see account by 
former Pisan guard in Poetry, January 1949) 
is repulsive to every American's sense of law- 
fulness and decency. The fact that five 
months of his detention was incommunicado 
and ipso facto a denial of habeas corpus, or 
that all of his detention prior to arraignment 
was illegal, has, according to contemporary 
decisions, no bearing on the question of 
Pound’s guilt or innocence. But it can have 
direct bearing in considering the merits of 
implementing Mr. Rovere’s commendable 
conclusion for the Pound question—the 
granting of a motion of nolle prosequi 
(quashing the indictment). 

T. H. Horton, 
Arlington, Va. 





United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Award to Dr. DeWall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dr. DeWall To Get United 





ot lone recipient in 1939; Carl T. 
Rowan, Minnesota Tribune reporter and 
author, and 179 others, 


Efforts to obstruct his ~ 
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Dr. Richard A. DeWall will be remembered 
by classmates in Morris, Minn., high school 
as a lanky high jumper in track and left 
tackle on their championship 1943 football 

Air Force Maj. David G. Simons will be 
recaHed by fellow scientists for a record- 
breaking balloon flight 1914 miles above the 
earth last August from Crosby, Minn. 

DeWall, 31, distinguished himself for dis- 
covery of a lifesaving artificial heart-lung 
machine—called a bubble oxygenator. The 
device has been used in 357 open heart. oper- 
ations at University of Minnesota hospitals 
in the past 244 years. 

Simons, 35, spent 32 hours in an aluminum 
capsule during the flight to record physical 
reactions. He also was one of the task 
scientists in rocket experiments. He is based 
at Holloman Development Center, Alama- 
gordo, N. Mex. : 

With Dr. C. Walton Lillehei, who heads 
the famous University of Minnesota medical 
team, DeWall was given the Ida B. Gould 
Memorial Award at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1956. 

Research grants from the American and 
Minnesota Heart Associations made it pos- 
sible to carry on the work that led to devel- 
opment of the oxygenator. 

Surgeons all over the world tried unsuc- 
cessfully for years before to make an arti- 
ficial lung to pump and purify blood away 
from the heart so they could operate on a 
dry heart. 

They could pump: oxygen into the blood. 
The difficulty was in preventing bubbles and 
other physiological changes that could kill 
a patient. 

The university surgeons found the first 
really successful solution. Since then other 
systems have been evolved. 

DeWall credits fellow surgeons who co- 
operated on the project and especially Dr. 
Owen H. Wangensteen, director of surgery 
in the medical school, who, he says, encour- 
ages research and sets the climate for 


' experiment. 


“Naturally, I’m pleased,” he said about 
being chosen one of the 10 leading young 
Americans. 

“Yet (the invention) was not the work 
of a single man, but part of a coordinated, 
active group. 

“So I feel the award is not completely de- 
served. I had the good fortune of starting 
my work at the university under the talented 
auspices of Drs. (Richard L.) Varco, Lillehei 
and (Herbert) Warden, ; 

DeWall and his team tested the heart- 
lung machine on 150 dogs before trying it on 
a human being in 1955. 

DeWall and his wife, the former Diane 
Prettyman of Kansas City, Mo., live at 1962 
Penn Avenue S., have one daughter, Beth, 3. 

Ties in Morris include his mother, Mrs. 
Herman DeWall, and older brother, Robert, 
who took over their father’s real estate- 
insurance business. He has two sisters, Mrs. 
Stephen Morris, in Trumariship, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Harold Ostdahl, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The 8 other young men, all under 35, 
chosen for their outstanding contributions 
include: 

Dr. Thomas G. Baffes, 34, Skokie, Tll., sur- 
geon, developer of a surgical correction for 


Wilbert E. Chope, 34, Columbus, Ohio, 
president and founder of Industrial Nucle- 
onics Corp. 

Senator Frank F. CHuRcH, 33, Roise, Idaho, 
youngest man in the United States Senate. 

Alfred J. Eggers, Jr., 33, Los Altos, Calif., 
aeronautical research scientist in the area of 
small-scale models for missile testing. 

D. Guilfoll, Jr., 35, Arlington 


transposition of the great vessels of the 
heart 


Dwight 
Heights, Tll., president and general man- 


ager of Paraplegics Manufacturing Co. 
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Dr. Keith E. Jensen, 33, Montgomery, Ala., 
medical microbiologist doing extensive study 
in influenza viruses. 

Dr. Robert E. L. Nesbitt, Jr., 33, Albany, 
N. Y., researcher in cause and prevention of 
infant death in association with the birth 
process. 

Prof. Chen Ning Yang, 35, Princeton, 
N. J., physicist, 1957 recipient of the Nobel 
prize in physics. 





Claude G. Bowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial tribute to 
the late Claude G. Bowers from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

CLauDE G. Bowers 


Death of Claude G. Bowers brings to a 
close a remarkable career in journalism, 
diplomacy, and historical writing. Claude 
Bowers was a democrat (small “d”) who 
worked hard at his theory of government 
(small “g”) and whose efforts have helped 
make democracy work better. 

That he also was a Democrat (capital “d’’) 
and served the Government (capital “g’’) 
during administrations of the Democratic 
Party has, in our opinion, unjustly dimin- 
ished his recognition. He was a scholar and 
he could speak and write in a way that helped 
the rest of us see how our method of govern- 
ment operates, and why. 


There is added reason for regrets in Mem-~ 
phis that this life has come to a close. He 
came to Memphis State College in 1953 and 
opened the J. P. Young lectures in American 
history on a level which succeeding years will 
be unlikely to reach. 


His lecture manuscripts on James K. Polk, 
a President from Tennessee whose contribu- 
tions to workable methods of government by 
the people are commonly overlooked; Andrew 
Jackson, another President from Tennessee; 
and Thomas Jefferson, were published as 
Making Democracy a Reality, the 1954 volume 
which launched the Memphis State College 
Press. 

Originating in Indiana, where Democrats 
frequently lose elections, Claude Bowers be- 
came a Jeffersonian and a Democrat by study 
of the records. He went on to become an 
outstanding authority on Andrew Jackson 
and his times, and on The Tragic Era of 
southern reconstruction when a faction in 
Congress almost succeeded in a revolution 
that would have crippled administrative and 
judicial powers to centralize strength in the 
legislative branch. The Bowers’ writings 
showed, for the benefit of later generations 
and more modern efforts to preserve the 


‘proven balance of powers, grave dangers to 


our form of government in the years of tur- 
moil after the war. 

In another way Tennesseans had a particu- 
lar interest in the Bowers career. The great 
exponent of the good neighbor policy was 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, and Claude Bow- 
ers became a voice of this policy as ambas- 
sador to Chile and to Spain, and as the author 
of books and Spanish-speaking nations. 

His was a life which has made democracy 
(small “d”) stronger. — 
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Bottom-Fish Industry Needs Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee I recently partici- 
pated in hearings as to the condition of 
our commercial fishing industry. The 
testimony by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice was extremely well presented and 
most informative as to the problem in- 
volved. 

Since those hearings, the Alaska Fish- 
ermen’s Union has addressed a letter to 
the Washington State congressional del- 
egation emphasizing the plight of the 
bottom-fish industry where today our 
fishermen are unable to earn a living 
wage. It clearly indicates the need of 
legislation to give relief to this important 
segment of the industry. 

I trust the Members of Congress will 
study the comparative figures contained 
in the letter and lend their support 
toward a remedial legislative program. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 24, 1958. 
WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMEN: I wish to call to your 
attention a problem which exists in the bot- 
tom‘ fish industry. This problem is not new 
and has been previously called to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and also to the United 
States Tariff Commission, who, in their 
recommendations, recognized the validity of 
our claims for protection. Unfortunately, 
the recommendations made by the Tariff 
Commission were rejected by the adminis- 
tration. However, in rejecting increased 
tariffs, the President did say that the ad- 
ministration would work for a solution to 
the problem but was not willing at this 
time to impose increased tariffs on countries 
friendly to the United States. 

The following figures will adequately sup- 
port our contention that due to unrestricted 
imports of bottom fish, the posftion of the 
domestic fishing industry has gradually 
worsened to a point where it is now almost 
an impossibility for the American producers 
and fishermen to stay in existence: 

The imports of cod, haddock, hake, pol- 
lock, cusk, and ocean perch fillets have in- 
creased over 1,500 percent in the last 17 
years. The following are the latest statistics 
received from the United States Fish and 
Wildlife: 


Imports of the above-mentioned species, 
1940-57 
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Labor on engine repairs is up the same 
as the boat repairs, or about 175 percent. 

Engine parts are up 100 percent to 400 
percent. 

Marine insurance is up 100 percent; lia- 
pility insurance is up 300 percent. 

A 135 horsepower engine costs $6,800 in 
1945 and the same engine cost $12,500 in 
1956—up 84 percent. 

You will note in the aforementioned fig- 
ures which embody the years 1940 through 
1957, that in 1940 we had an import of 
9,739,853 pounds of bottom fish which, in 
the first eleven months of 1957, had in- 
creased to 135,164,000 pounds. You will 
note also that with the exception of 1947, 
1953 and 1955, there has been a continuing 
raise in imports each year. 

We have enumerated the prices under 
OPA in 1945, and the prices in 1951 and 
1957. You will note that actually in 1945 
we received far more for the product than 
we received in 1957. Oregon and California 
are receiving still lower prices than the 
State of Washington, and when one: con- 
siders the increases which we have on boat 
expenses, gear and equipment, and compare 
those with the prices received, we certainly 
believe that some legislation for the im- 
provement of the bottom fish industry is 
absolutely necessary. Otherwise, this domes- 
tic industry faces complete destruction by 
foreign competition. 

It can readily be seen from the figures 
on beef, pork and lamb that the cost of 
meat has followed the general increases in 
line with living conditions. In Seattle, we 
are operating a very small number of boats 
engaged as beam trawlers, but even though 
the fleet is small, we cannot find a market 
for the product we bring in, unless we ac- 
cept the fish prices quoted on Page 1, and 
they do not afford our fishermen a living 
wage. 
his our understanding that Senator Sat- 
TONSTALL is working on legislation pertain- 
ing to the New England fishing industry, 
which is facing the same importations and, 
because of such imports, has gradually been 
reduced to a status- where it is no longer 
able to exist economically or face further 
competition from these imports without 
governmental help. 

It appears to us that due to the position 
taken by the administration on tariffs, we 
cannot expect to get any relief from that 
source. Therefore, any relief granted must 
come through limits on importations and/or 
in the form of a subsidy to operators and 
fishermen. We are dealing with an impor- 
tant food resource, and it is our belief that 
our country would be ill served if the 
American industry and fishermen were com- 
pletely eliminated from making a living in 
this particular fishery because of unre- 
stricted foreign imports. 

Tt has been. said that 51 percent of all 
the fish consumed in the United States con- 
sists of bottom fish. If this is so, the 
American fisherman has the right to de- 
mand that the Uni States Government 
: of its own markets, 
It is our position that the American fishing 
industry should be kept in a solvent posi- 
tion so that in case of war we would be able 


essary food items. 
ask our representatives in Congress to help 
Protect a domestic food industry such as our 
industry. 
On the basis of the figures incorporated 
in this brief, there can be no argument that 
We need protection. 


to 
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and render full support to bring the prob- 
lem. to a successful conclusion. 

The American bottom-fishing industry 
cannot compete with imports which have 
increased over 1,500 percent in the last 17 
years. We must obtain some relief, and to 
that end we ask you to render your best 
efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Teddy Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, undeni- 
ably, Theodore Roosevelt was one of our 
great Presidents. He exemplified an ex- 
traordinary type of leadership and made 
valuable contributions in a variety of 
fields. I believe, to most Americans, this 
revered President stands out in one way 
or another in an almost legendary way. 
This year, we observe the centennial of 
Teddy Roosevelt’s birth and many trib- 
utes will be made to this outstanding 
American patriot and leader. 

Being a lifelong resident of New York 
and having lived most of the time near 
Sagamore Hill, I have been a neighbor 
to this distinguished man and I feel I 
have a close association with his great 
record. 

I found impressive his views on na- 
ture study, and I should like to acquaint 
some of you with them in that respect. 
I ask that the article, entitled “Nature 
in the School,” by E. L. Palmer, be 
printed in full. 

The article follows: 

NATURE IN THE SCHOOL 
(By E. Laurence Palmer) 
CENTENNIAL OF T. R. 

October 27, 1957, marks the beginning of 
the hundredth year following the birth of 
the 25th President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt. There will be much 
said about the work of this man as a wielder 
of the “Big Stick” in-economics and politics. 
There will be praise and criticism for some 
of the views he had on wildlife, on inter- 
national affairs, and on some other issues. 
It may be appropriate to devote this page 
to these subjects, but it is highly suitable 
that we call your attention to some of T. R.’s 
views on nature study, on science teaching, 
and on education in general. Most of these 
are in complete conformity with the philos- 
ophy expressed on this page during past 

ears. 
. Listen to the 25th President after he had 
had time to give some thought to what might 
have happened to him, and to us, had science 
and science teaching been different in his 
day: 
tf fuliy intended to make science my life 


work, I did not for the simple reason that 


at that time Harvard, and I suppose our 
other colleges, utterly ignored the possi- 
bilities of the faunal naturalist, the out- 
door naturalist and observer of nature. 

treated biology as purely a science 
of the laboratory and the microscope, a 
science whose adherents were to spend their 
time in the study of minute forms of ma- 
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rine life, or else in section cutting and 
the study of the tissues of the higher 
organisms under the microscope. This at- 
titude was, no doubt, in part due to the 
fact that in most colleges then there was 
a not always intelligent copying of what was 
done in the great German universities. The 
sound revolt against superficiality of study 
had been carried to the extreme; thorough- 
ness in minutiae as the only end of study 
had been erected into a fetich. There was a 
total failure to understand the great variety 
of kinds of work that could be done by 
naturalists, including outdoor naturalists. 
In the entirely proper desire to be thorough 
and to avoid slipshod methods, the tendency 
was to treat as not serious, as unscientific, 
any kind of work that was not carried out 
with laborious minuteness in the laboratory. 
My taste was specialized in a totally different 
direction, and I had no more desire or ability 
to be a microscopist and section cutter than 
to be a mathematician. Accordingly I aban- 
doned all thought of becoming a scientist.” 


ROOSEVELT WAS DIVERTED 


Thus did Harvard deprive science of an 
able and seriously dedicated worker and 
divert Roosevelt’s energies and abilities to the 
field of social science. Thus are many schools 
and colleges changing able people from be- 
coming workers in fields that interest them. 

One cannot help wonder what the dynamic 
Theodore would have said about the sham 
of much of our modern precollege science. 
In colleges all across the continent this year 
graduate students in education and in 
science education will be looking around for 
subjects for their theses. It might be appro- 
priate for them to help make the Theodore 
Roosevelt anniversary significant by bring- 
ing together his views on science, on nature, 
and on education, evaluating all these in 
terms of modern situations. How, for ex- 
ample, would the progressive education idea 
have fared with T. R.? 


T.R. AND TV 


T shall return to this later, but I cannot 
help but wonder now how Theodore Roose- 
velt would have reacted to a television pro- 
gram in elementary science sponsored by the 
State Department of Education in his home 
State in which apparently the children did 
little but read a whole series of display cards, 
the first one of which read: “The Little Plant. 
In the heart of a seed buried deep so deep a 
dear little plant lay fast asleep.” If I can get 
my hands on the rest of that series of cards 
you will hear more about it from me later on. 
Why, oh why, should the advantages of tele- 
vision be so thoroughly abused as to be used 
to help children read a whole series of state- 
ments about science? Apparently the dear 
little plant referred to in the television lesson 
was a bean seed, in which the dear little 
plant occupies practically all of the seed and 
is hardly buried at all. But that is another 
story. In passing it should be noted that 
this _much-touted lesson was elementary 
science and not nature study. 

A few more views from the dynamic Teddy 
might be appropriate at this time. In 1910 
he wrote: “Nowadays the field naturalist— 
who is usually at all points superior to the 
mere closet naturalist—follows a professic.. 
as full of hazard and interest as that of the 
explorer or of the big-game hunter in the 
remote wildernes. He penetrates to all of 
the out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the 
earth; he is schooled to the performance of 
very hard work, to the endurance of fatigue 
and hardship, to encountering all kinds of 
risks, and to grappling with every conceivable 
emergency. In consequence he is exceedingly 
competent, resourceful, and self-reliant, and 
the man of all others to trust in a tight 
place.” 


A MAN OF BROAD VIEWS 


We must recognize in Theodore Roosevelt 
@ man of broad views for the most part. He 
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would not defend the field naturalist who 
was merely a healthy, rugged, courageous 
animal. Speaking at Oxford University in 
1910 he said: “I believe that as the field of 
science encroaches on the field of literature 
there should be a corresponding encroach- 
ment of literature on science; and I hold 
that one of the great needs, which can only 
be met by very able men whose culture is 
broad enough to include literature as well 
as science, is the need of books for scientific 
laymen. We need a literature of science 
which shall be readable.” 

Two years later, in his address as presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association 
in Boston, T. R. said: “I believe that already 
science has owed more than it suspects to 
the unconscious literary power of some of 
its representatives. Scientific writers of 
note had grasped the fact of evolution long 
before Darwin and Huxley * * *. Yet 
where their predecessors had created hardly 
a ripple, Darwin and Huxley succeeded in ef- 
fecting a complete revolution in the thought 
of the age, a revolution as great as that 
caused by the discovery of the solar system. 
I believe that the chief explanation of the 
difference was the very simple one that what 
Darwin and Huxley wrote was interesting to 
read. Every cultivated man soon had their 
volumes in his library, and they still keep 
their places on our bookshelves. But Lamarck 
and Cope are only to be found in the libraries 
of a few special students.” 

Earlier on this page I took the liberty of 
students 


suggesting that some graduate 

might help commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roose- 
velt by writing some theses on his contribu- 
tion to science and his interest in nature 


and education. The subject matter is most 
interesting, the opportunity to get recogni- 
tion of a work well done is superb. Let us 
hope that possibly out of this suggestion we 
can get at least one thesis that is interesting 
to read. Its production will call for intelli- 
gence and hard work, and if it is integrated 
into current situations, as it might well be, 
it will require broad, fearless, mature under- 
standings. There should be no law calling 
for the rejection of a thesis produced through 
the use of these talents. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission, 28 East 20th Street, New York City, 
can help in this connection. 





Depletion Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
by the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association on the need for procuring 
the Federal income-tax-depletion allow- 
ances: . 

z Trxas SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, - 

San Angelo, Tez., January 7, 1958. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the annual convention of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association in 
San Antonio, Tex., on December 4, 1957: 

“The discovery and production of petro- 
leum, natural gas, and other minerals has 
been and continues to be of great benefit to 
farmers and ranchers and the entire agricul- 
ture industry, not only in Texas but through- 
eut the Nation. 
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If present Federal income-tax-depletion al- 
lowances from the production of petroleum, 
natural gas, and other minerals is reduced, 
the exploration, discovery, and production of 
these substances will in the future be dis- 
couraged, and seriously curtailed. 

Therefore the Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association is apposed to any change in 
Federal income-tax law which will reduce or 


‘ eliminate the present depletion allowances 


from income derived from the production of 
petroleum, natural gas, and other minerals.” 
ERNEST WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary, Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. 





Eisenhower’s Invasion of Little 


Rock Illegal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Manion 
Forum, of South Bend, Ind., was estab- 
lished by Dean Clarence Manion, former 
dean of Notre Dame University Law 
School and one of the outstanding 
authorities on constitutional law in the 
country today. I served on the Inter- 
governmental Relations Committee while 
he was its chairman and learned to re- 
spect and admire him greatly. 

The Manion Forum conducts a weekly 
radio broadcast over a nationwide hook- 
up. Problems of nationwide interest are 
discussed. On Sunday evening, January 
12, 1958, the subject “Eisenhower’s Inva- 
sion of Little Rock Illegal” was discussed 
by Attorney Alfred J. Schweppe, of 
Seattle, Wash. His discussion of that 
Little Rock incident is one of the clearest 
and best analyses of the legal constitu- 
tional problems involved that I have 
ever seen. Every lawyer in the land 
should read and study the arguments 
this great constitutional authority ad- 
vanced to prove that the President acted 
outside his constitutional powers and 
outside the provisions of our present 
statutes. 

In accordance with my unanimous 
eonsent request, I include the entire 
broadcast so that it may be available to 
all Members of Congress and all mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association: 

EISENHOWER’S INVASION oF LITTLE Rock 

ILLEGAL ; 

Dean Manton. It has long been our pride- 
ful boast that we are governed by inflexible 
laws and not by the whims of man. This 
principle is one of the halimarks of liberty. 
Can the President set aside the law and sub- 
stitute his personal judgment of right and 
wrong in an emergency? 

Did the President do this in the Little 
Rock school disturbance? My distinguished 
guest tonight will answer this question and 
he is well qualified to answer it. He is a 
former dean of the University of Washington 
Law School, a teacher of constitutional law, 
@ member of the bourd of editors of the 
American Bar Association Journal and a na- 
tionally prominent practicing attorney. 

It is my pleasure to present the Honorable 
Alfred J. Schweppe, of Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. ScHwerre. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
The use of troops in doméstic affairs is, in- 
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deed, a very grave matter—the deep 
of every citizen—and may involve funda. 


mental questions of self-government ang of — 


civil liberties—questions as basic as the 
question involved in the great civil liberties 
case of Ex parte Milligan ((1866) 4 Wall, 2), 
which invalidated an army court-martial 
approved by President Lincoln in a northern 
area where the civil courts were regularly 
functioning. 

The legal problem is simply stated, 
namely: Where does the legal power reside 
to enforce Federal court decrees rendered 
under article III, the judicial article, of the 
Federal Constitution? 

The issue, of course, is only one of legal 
power. 
as Lord Coke said of James I, “under the 
law.” The issue has nothing to do with 
segregation or desegregation, but only with 
the lawful manner of enforcing Federal court 
decrees. 

The President himself has said specifically 
that troops are in Little Rock “not to en- 
force or advance any governmental policy 
respecting integration, desegregation, or seg- 
regation” but only to enforce a United States 
district court decree. 7 

The Federal Constitution, in article I, 
delegates all legislative power to Congress, 
Article II delegates the executive power to 
the President, including the duty to “take 
care that the laws shall be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Article III delegates the judicial 
power of the United States to the Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as Congress 
may establish. 

Article I delegates to Congress many spe- 
cific legislative powers and finally the broad 
power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart. 
ment or officer thereof. 

Thus the lower Federal courts are exclu- 
sively created and exclusively regulated by 
Congress. The Supreme Court has affirmed 
this clear constitutional principle hundreds 
of times. 

Acting under these constitutional powers, 
Congress, from the beginning, provided that 
Federal court decrees rendered under judi- 
cial article (III) of the Constitution shall 
be executed by the United States marshal, 
now title 28, United States Code, section 547, 
which provides that the United: States mar- 
ghal: “shall execute all lawful writs, proce 
esses, and orders issued under the authority 
of the United States and to command ail 
necessary assistance to execute his duties.” 

The assistance which he may command has 
since ancient times been known as a posse 
comitatus. 

This power of the marshal to carry into 
effect the judicial article (III) of the Con- 
stitution could derive only from Congress, a 
decided by the Supreme Court (Chief Jtis- 
tice Marshall) in Wayman v. Southard, ia 
1825. 

The President, who has the duty under ar- 
ticle II to “take care that the laws shall be 
faithfully executed,” has no power to el 
force, or aid in enforcing, Federal court de 
crees rendered under the judicial article Ml 
of the Constitution unless Congress invests 
him with such power. 

The only statute that ever gave the Presi- 


’ dent the power to employ the land and 


forces or militia “to aid in the execution of 
judicial process” was section 9 of the act of 
April 9, 1866, and section 13 of the act of 
May 31, 1870. 


The latter was the Civil Rights Act of 





The President, like everyone else, is, _ 
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On February 16, 1957, a high Government 
official was interrogated by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on the intention of the ad- 
ministration to use troops to enforce Fed- 
eral district court decrees in school integra- 
tion cases under section 1989 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Though a negative answer was given, still, 
undoubtedly at the instance of Members 
who feared the power might be used, section 
1989 of the Revised Statutes was expressly 
repealed in the Civil Rights Act of 1957, of 
which section 122 reads as follows: “Section 
1989 of the Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 
1993) is hereby repealed.” The President 
signed this bill on September 9, 1957. 


IKE’S ONLY RELIANCE WAS REPEALED 


Thus, in September 1957, with the Presi- 
dent’s express approval, there was repealed 
the only statute in the United States Code 
giving the President power to use military 
force “to aid in the execution of judicial 
process.” 

Congress in 1957, when the matter became 
a direct issue, clearly intended that the 
President should have no power in respect of 
Federal court decrees in civil-rights cases. 
The repeal of a statute specifically dealing 
with enforcement of court decrees would in 


“any event control over a general statute, if 


any is otherwise applicable, on executing the 
“laws of the United States.” 

Hence, under present congressional legis- 
lation, only the United States marshal has 
power to enforce court decrees ‘rendered un- 
der article III of the Constitution. P 

That, by way of virtually a simple syllo- 
gism, is the answer to the problem. 

The answer can be supported in other 
ways. The Supreme Court has often held 
that the laws which the President shall 
faithfully execute are the acts of Congress. 
It was so decided in the recent Steel Seizure 
Cases, in 1952, written by Mr. Justice Black, 
of Alabama, and Ez parte Quirin, written 
by the late Chief Justice Stone in 1942, 

As succinctly put by Mr. Justice Douglas 
in his concurring opinion in the Steel 
Seizure cases: 

“The power to execute the laws starts and 
ends with the laws Congress has enacted.” 

Under the Constitution, the lawmaking 
power is in Congress alone. Only 
makes laws of the United States. Supreme 
Court decisions and district court decisions 
are not laws of the United States in the 
constitutional and statutory sense. 

They are merely decisions between parties 
to a case or controversy which interpret or 
declare what law is binding -between these 
parties. They do not bind any other person 
anywhere. 

On the other hand, laws of the United 
States passed by Congress bind everybody 
everywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

It is, of course, well known that President 
Andrew Jackson, who had been a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, did not 
think that a Supreme Court decision was a 
law of the United States that he was bound 
faithfully to execute. When he was advised 
in 1832 of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Worcester_v. Georgia, involving Cherokee 
Indians, he said, “John Marshall wrote it; 
let him enforce it.” 

Moreover, and obviously, a United States 
district court decree cannot properly be held 
to be a law of the United States. Such a 

is binding only on the parties, is a 
Precedent only within the district, and not 


in the State of Arkansas,” namely, 
Sections 332, 383, and 334 of title 10, relat- 
to the Armed Forces, as revised in 
cannot by any fair construction be 
Made to give him, under the guise of en- 


ga 
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forcing the laws of the United States, the 
power to enforce Federal court decrees in 
civil-rights cases, of which Congress, with 
his own consent, had stripped him exactly 
two weeks before. 

Sections 332 and 333 empower the Presi- 
dent to call into service such of the militia 
of any State, and use such of the Armed 
Forces, as he considers necessary when un- 
lawful obstructions, combinations, or as- 
semblages make it impracticable to enforce 
the laws of the United States in any State 
or Territory by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings. 

These sections themselves clearly dif- 
ferentiate between laws of the United 
Stdtes and judicial decrees to enforce them. 


There is no conflict between section 1989 of © 


the Revised Statutes, just repealed, and sec- 
tions 332 and 333 of title 10 governing the 
Armed Forces. Section 1989 was a specific 
statute relating to the execution of judicial 
process. Sections 332 and 333 relate to en- 
forcement of laws of the United States 
where judicial proceedings are impracticable. 

The difference is sharp and clear. There 
is, as everyone knows, no act of Congress 
requiring integrated schools. In fact, in ad- 
dition to establishing and maintaining seg- 
regated schools in the District of Columbia 
schools for many decades right down to the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Brown case, Congress directly recognized 
segregated schools in the States as late as 
1946 in the school lunch legislation by re- 
quiring separate but equal distribution of 
the Federal funds provided for that purpose 
(42 U. S. C. 1760). 

The President has, as noted at the outset, 
squarely predicated his action on an as- 
sumed duty to enforce Federal court decrees 
on the basis of sections 332 and 333 of title 
10, and not on the basis of suppressing do- 
mestic violence. That is the only way he 
could avoid a clash with article IV, section 
4, of the Constitution, which says that the 
United States shall protect each State against 
invasion and on application of the legis- 
lature, or of the Executive—when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened—against domestic 
violence. 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION MUST BE INVITED 


The Federal Government is not to inter- 
fere in a case of “domestic violence” within 
a State unless invited by the representatives 
of the people. The Constitutional conven- 
tion was even fearful of reposing this in- 
viting power in one man alone, but insisted 
that the State legislature do the inviting, if 
at all possible. : 

The Founding Fathers were taking no 
chances with an all-powerful central Gov- 
ernment and did not want that Government 
to interfere within a State unless expressly 
invited. The tread of red coats on the 
streets of Boston was still ringing in their 
ears. Fresh was the memory that royal gov- 
ernors did the inviting—not members of 
colonial assemblies. 

The Founding Fathers closed the book for- 
ever on the exercise of such unrestrained ex- 
ecutive power as led to the Revolution. They 
remembered Cromwell and George III. They 
knew history. They knew despotism; and 
they provided against it. 

While under article II they made the 
President Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States “and of the 
militia of the several States when called into 
actual service of the United States” and im- 
posed on him the duty to “take care that thé 
laws of the United States be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” they were careful to spell out that 
Congress should have power “to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union,” and that Congress should 
have the power “to make rules for the Gov- 
ernment and regulations of the land and 
naval f a 
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These subjects were advisedly delegated 
to Congress under article I and not to the 
President under article II. (See the Fed- 
eralist, No. 24.) Henee, Congress alone was 
empowered to determine how, when and in 
what circumstances the President may call 
forth “the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union” within the United States. 

The “laws of the Union” to be executed 
by the militia are, of course, the same “laws” 
that the President is faithfully to execute 
under article II, namely, acts of Congress, as 
the court has held in many cases, the latest 
being the famous Steel Seizure cases. 

And it should be emphasized again that 
the President can only use’force to execute 
the laws of the Union in the manner and to 
the extent authorized by Congress. He has 
no power to use force except as authorized 
by Congress. The Founding Fathers saw to 
that. 

In consequence, however, we proceed, we 
end up with the conclusion that military 
force cannot be used, either (1) to enforce 
Federal court decrees because the only spe- 
cific statute was repealed in 1957, or (2) to 
execute the laws because (a) statutes on 
which he relied are inapplicable and them- 
selves distinguish between “laws of the 
United States” and “judicial procedures” to 
enforce them, and because (b) court de- 
crees are not “laws of the United States” in 
the constitutional and statutory sense. 

Clearly, only the United States marshal 
has the power and duty to execute Federal 
court decrees with the assistance, if need be, 
of a posse comitatus, not including military 
forces (18 U.S. C. 1385). 

The President's action at Little Rock is, 
in my judgment, utterly illegally and beyond 
his constitutional and statutory powers. 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Alfred 
Schweppe, for this objective, clarifying dis- 
cussion of “the law of the land” at Little 
Rock. 





Spaatz on Gavin: He Could Only 
Speak His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a logical and sound statement ap- 
pearing in Newsweek of January 20, 
1958, and made by Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
United States Air Force, retired, in con- 
nection'with certain aspects of the com- 
ing resignation of Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin from the United States Army. 

The statement follows: 

SPAATZ ON GAvVIN: He CovuLp ONLY SPEAK 
His MIND 
(By Gen. Carl Spaatz, U.S. Air Force, retired) 

The case of Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin again 
raises questions about the obligation of an 
officer in one of our armed services when 
called upon by a congressional committee to 
give his opinions about matters of national 
defense. 

In this situation, what should an officer 
do? Was Gavin being insubordinate when he 
said the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be re- 
organized under a single Chief of Staff to 
give the President better advice than he is 
now getting? Or was his first obligation to 
be honest with himself and with Congress? 

Clearly, Gavin had no honorable choice 
but to express his own best opinion when 
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asked for it. Congress can legislate intel- 
ligently in the area of national defense only 
if it has access to the thinking of experts in 
that area. 

The present Joint Chiefs of Staff setup is 
not sacrosanct. And it has become so major 
a part of the defense picture that the pros 
and cons of change should be debated openly 
and frankly not only by Congress but by 
the public as well. 

In a democracy, there is no other sound 
way of making decisions on military ques- 
tions such as this. There will be no danger 
of a military dictatorship growing up in this 
country as long as policy questions involving 
the armed forces are handled in the open, 
where everyone can see what is going on and 
where everyone can speak his mind. A mili- 
tary bureaucracy operating under cover of 
rigid conformity can be far more dictatorial 
than an individual subject to the restraints 
imposed by public opinion. 

On one occasion, while chief of the Air 
Force, I told a congressional committee that 
in my judgment the country’s security de- 
manded 70 air groups even though President 
Harry Truman had told me that he favored 
35 and no more. There was never any sug- 
gestion from the White House that my testi- 
mony was considered insubordinate or that 
I should be punished for departing from the 
limitation laid down by the Commander in 
Chief. 

In the predicament in which the country 
finds itself, it will do well to listen to such 
officers as Gavin on questions of military 
organization. The Chief of Staff system, 
which he favors, would at least assure 
action. The Secretary of Defense would get 
positive and expert strategic guidance. These 
are times when decision of any kind is pre- 
ferable to the delays and inaction to which 
the Joint Chiefs system is prone. 





Southern Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an edi- 
torial entitled “Southern Justice,” ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star of Jan- 
uary 26, 1958. 

I congratulate the Star on this edito- 
rial. Its statement “It seems to us that 
this is a newsworthy item ——” appeals 
to me as correct, therefore my reason for 
inserting it in the Recorp. 

As a matter of fact, I knew nothing 
about these cases and their outcome until 
I read the editorial in the Washington 
Star. 

The editorial follows: 

SOUTHERN JUSTICE 

There have been occasions—the Emmett 
Till case is a notorious example—when south- 
ern justice has broken down in criminal trials 
involving whites and Negroes. This is de- 
plorable, and these miscarriages of justice 
have received columns upon columns of pub- 
licity in the press—especially in the big 
papers of the North and the East. 

There have been other occasions, however, 
and the number seems to be increasing, when 
southern justice has not broken down. The 
latest example is the case of four klansmen 
who beat up a Negro in South Carolina be- 
sok he had befriended a penniless white 

amily. 
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Two of the men were with con- 
spiracy and with assault and battery. The 
two others were charged with conspiracy. An 
all-white jury, a Deep South jury, found 


them guilty. And now they have been sen-. 


tenced by a southern judge. The ringleader 
was sentenced to serve 6 years at hard labor. 
His principal accomplice drew a 3-year sen- 
tence. The lesser offenders were sentenced 
to 1 year. These are stiff sentences—as stiff 
as would have been imposed anywhere for a 
comparable offense. 

It seems to us that this is a newsworthy 
item—some evidence that white southern 
hoodlums do not enjoy any blanket immu- 
nity from punishment if their victim hap- 
pens to be a Negro. But it made little im- 
pression on the press of the North and East. 
One paper, which devotes columns of space 
to miscarriages of justice, and which wrings 
its editorial hands because the “better ele- 
ment” among the southern whites will not 
assert themselves, didn’t print the story at 
all. Other papers buried it on the inside 
pages. Perhaps this is one reason why the 
“better element” in the South is disen- 
chanted with their northern critics. Why 
not take appropriate notice when southern 
justice functions well? If this were done, 
it might lend some encouragement to those 
southerners who are supposed to be intim- 
idated by the lunatic fringe. 





Steelworkers Example of Excellent Labor 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
considerable criticism nowadays, espe- 
cially from certain quarters, of labor 
unions—criticism often not based on 
fact but on prejudice. This has become 
so extreme and irresponsible that some 
people—including, I am sorry to say, 
Members of this Congress—have been 
seeking to tar all unions with the same 
brush because a few have been exposed 
for the wrongdoing of their officials. 

In this atmosphere, it becomes all the 
more important that the good work of 
the majority of good labor unions be 
given recognition and praise. That. is 
why I wish to call to your attention a 
recent remarkable undertaking by one 
of the most responsible, as well as one 
of the largest, unions in the Nation—the 
United Steelworkers of America. This 
union has just recently completed here 
in the Nation’s Capital a most impressive 
demonstration of rank-and-file partici- 
pation in the operations and policies of 
the organization. 

Under the leadership of the steelwork- 
ers’ president, David J. McDonald, more 
than 2,500 presidents of local unions, 
large and small, from all sections of the 
country, met here during the first 2 
weeks of January in a series of 4 con- 
ferences for the purpose of studying and 
discussing their common problems and 
formulating their future progress. 

This is not the first time that the steel- 
workers, since Mr. McDonald became 
president, have held such meetings for 
the exchange of views between the top 
leadership and rank-and-file members. 











In previous years they have held sessions 


called Operation Sound Off, at which ~ 


elected representatives from the 

the mines, and the factories were en.« 
couraged to sound off on their com- 
plaints or their problems or their sug- 
gestions. Last year this was broadened 
to include the presidents of all local 
unions, who met with top officials and 
their advisors in a series of five re. 
gional conferences. 

The latest series of conferences re- 
cently concluded here represented an 
improvement on the previous year in 
that the conferences were set up on an 
industry basis. The result was a set of 
4 conferences, each of 2 days’ dura- 
tion, for members of the United Steel- 
workers in basic steel and such related 
industries as iron ore mining; in non- 
ferrous metal industries, including alu- 
minum; in industries engaged in various 
fabricating lines; and in the field of 
machinery manufacturing. 

Every one of these sessions was pre- 
sided over by the steelworkers’ president, 
Dave McDonald, and the other chief offi- 
cials. The arrangement of conferences 
by industry made it possible for the ses- 
sions to concentrate on problems and 
programs peculiar to their own opera- 
tions. The steelworker's’ union possesses a 
remarkable staff of experts and special- 
ists on such problems, and these able ad- 
visers brought the conference delegates 
up to date on these matters and answered 
their many questions. Besides the gen- 
eral meetings, there were many extra 
meetings for smaller groups with espe- 
cially pressing problems, and the various 
specialists were also available in their 
Offices between sessions to answer the 
questions of any individual or group. 

The result of all this is that those who 
attended the conferences were able to 
return to their homes and to their jobs 
better informed for their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as local union officials. And 
the top national officials of the steel- 
workers, in return, were more fully in- 
formed of the needs and aspirations of 
their membership. 

This, I submit, is a splendid example 
of responsible, forward-looking union 
leadership—and it is typical of the kind 
of leadership which has made the United 
Steelworkers as fine a labor organization 
as exists anywhere in the free world. 
The union’s top elected officials—Mr. 
McDonald as president, Mr. I. W. Abe! as 
secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Howard R. 
Hague as vice president—all deserve high 
praise for the example they set. They, 
and the United Steelworkers as a whole, 
are an outstanding example of those 
sound, responsible unions which—in spite 
of the much-publicized wrongs of a few— 
make up the vast majority of labor 
unions in this country. Z 

It would be amiss if, in reporting this 
recent set of steelworkers’ conferences, I 
did not take note of the fact that in his 
opening address to the meetings Mr. Mc- 
Donald made a searching analysis of our 
present economic slump and called for 
prompt legislative action to turn the tide 
toward the path of economic 
Most of the members who attended the 
conferences reported their fellow workers" 
were suffering from layoffs or 
workweeks, Mr. McDonald’s address 00 
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that subject, I am informed, has been 
mailed to every Member of this body and 
of the Senate. .I commend it to your 
earnest study as @ well-reasoned answer 
to the present economic situation. 





Can We Profit by Britain’s Mistakes if 
Attacked in Missile Warfare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a con- 





stituent of mine, Mr. Ellis Friend, of Ivy-. 


dale, W. Va., who is editor of the Clay 
County Free Press, has written a most 
excellent editorial suggesting ways to 
safeguard the lives of the American peo- 
ple in case of bombardment by ballistic 
missiles. I believe that my colleagues 
will find this article timely and instruc- 
tive: 

Can WE PROFIT BY BRITAIN’S MISTAKES IF 

ATTACKED IN MISSILE WARFARE? 


(By Ellis Friend) 


Russia has made and launched Sputnik 
No. 1 and No..2 and has succeeded in send- 
ing them several hundred miles out into 
space and maneuvered them into orbits and 
now have them circling the earth at a speed 
of 18,000 miles an hour, . 

They also claim to have in production the 
intercontinental ballistic missile with a 
stockpile already on hand. There is little 
reason to doubt their claim. It is an es- 
tablished fact that the ballistic missile.can 
be equipped with atomic warheads and it 
has also been conceded by a great.many of 
our Government officials that it would be 
quite possible for Russia to launch such 
missiles in Russia, firing them at this coun- 
try with pinpoint accuracy and could strike 
any target in the United States. It would 
require less than 30 minutes for a ballistic 
missile to reach this country after being fired 
from launching grounds anywhere in Rus- 
sia. In case Russia should, at any time, de- 
cide to attack our country, here is what 
would be likely to happen, after firing the 
first missile. 

She would follow up with more missiles 


-being launched and fired in rapid. succes- 


sion so there would be not more than a few 
minutes intervals between the landing of 
the first missile and others-to follow. They 
would all be equipped with atomic warheads 
and in this manner, it would be quite pos- 
sible for them to destroy New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., and possibly 
many other cities and towns before we could 
Tetaliate. Tirere is no doubt but the heads 
of this Government are trying desperately 
to devise ways and means 6y which to com- 
bat and to some extent, throttle just such 
an attack if and when it comes. Let us hope 
and pray that it never comes. : 

IT would like to make a suggestion, if I 
May, regarding an attack by Russia on this 
country. And hoping that I might drop a 
little thought that might in some little way 
be helpful in planning ways and means of 
combating an attack on this country should 
it ever come. . 

I sincerely believe that our country can 

by mistakes made by Britain in World 
Tl. No doubt, remembers 
When London was being bombed by Hitler's 
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V-2 rockets which were launched and sent 
across the English Channel, landing in the 
city of London. And whether or not we 
all know it, Britain came close to being 
bombed into submission by Hitlér’s rockets. 
As I see it, the grave mistake Britain made 
was by trying to keep the press, the public, 
the news broadcasters and the photogra- 
phers posted as to the exact place of every 
strike by the rockets and also as to the 
damage done by the bombs, which made it 
possible for Hitler’s men to continually ad- 
just their range in order to strike the most 
vital sections of the city and thereby inflict 
the greatest damage possible on the popu- 
lation, as well as military targets and other 
valuable property. 

It’s too late to remove the horse after the 
stable has burned. I am hoping that the 
Congress will at least give this matter some 
consideration if they believe that it merits 
@ moment’s thought. I hope the military 
will take this matter into consideration if it 
merits consideration and do what is neces- 
sary in keeping this all-important informa- 
tion from the enemy in case we should be 
attacked, even if it means making it a 
military secret. j 

The safeguarding of this all-important 
secret could be the means of saving hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands of lives, also 
untold millions of dollars in damages. We 
are aware of the fact that there are Com- 
munists in this country and it is quite pos- 
sible that there are Russian spies in this 
country under cover who will, if and when 
we are ever attacked, flash the news to the 
enemy within minutes after the first mis- 
sile has landed on our soil. They would 
give the exact place and location of every 
missile strike which would allow them to 
adjust their aim, and thereby systematically 
wipe out one great city after another. It 
would not be reasonable to believe that we 
could keep the news from our enemy for 
long. . However, if the news as to the lo- 
cation and damage done by missiles if they 
ever struck here could be kept secret a 
few days only, it would allow civilians. to 
seek shelter or get out of the city into the 
open country. Casualties would be much 
less and would tend to preserve human life 
and would cut down on property damage 
which would no doubt be frightening in case 
of an attack. 

Yes, I believe we can profit by Britain’s 
mistakes if the Congress would consider this 
matter and do what is necessary in regard 
to it before it is too late. 

When London was being bombed by the 
V-2 rockets, big headlines would appear in 
the London newspapers every morning and 
all through the day. News of the strikes 
were being given out to the public which 
gave much assistance to Hitler’s army while 
bombing London. 

No doubt these mistakes were responsible 
for hundreds of casualties that need not 
have happened. 

And remember, we could have another 
Pearl Harbor. 





Tribute to Senator James O. Eastland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
under 
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TRIBUTE TO EASTLAND 


The members of the National Society of 
New England Women are to be commended 
for their good judgment in selecting Sena- 
tor James O. EaSTLAND, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, for an award in recognition of what 
they termed “his effort to preserve the Con- 
stitution as the law of the United States.” 

He was nominated for the honor by a 
Brooklyn member of the New England 
Women, most of whom trace their ancestry 
back to a pre-Revolutionary period. 

The event confounds those who would 
have you believe that the senior Senator 
from Mississippi is respected for his posi- 
tive and vigorous position on constitutional 
matters only in the South. Too, it is an 
indication of awakening elsewhere to the 
general danger of Federal centralization and 
seizure of what, constitutionally, are local 
prerogatives. Those are the encroachments 
which Senator EasTLanp so vigorously op- 
poses. He is a prophet both at home and 
abroad. 





Foreign Trade Crimps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Times-Picayune: 

FOREIGN TRADE CRIMP? 


Some of the factors that combined to 
boost United States foreign trade to new 
heights in 1957 are expected to be missing 
from the scene in 1958. The result, accord- 
ing to a year-end review of the United States 
Department of Commerce, will be a decline 
in export-import business, and an increase 
in competition in world market places. 

While a decline can be expected in 1958 
from 1957, the Commerce Department be- 
lieves that 1958 should stack up pretty well 
against any year previous to 1957. 

United States commercial exports totaled 
an estimated $19.5 billion in 1957, up 13 per- 
cent from the previous year. Early in 1957 
exports boomed in oil, because of closure of 
the Suez Canal, and in cotton, because of a 
United States reduction in price of surplus 
stocks. To pay for abnormally increased 
United States exports, many important cus- 
tomer countries either seriously depleted or 
reduced their accumulation of dollar reserves. 
They are expected, as a result, to spend as 
few dollars as possible in 1958. 

United States purchase of foreign goods— 
which helps foreigners pay for our exports— 
edged upward only 2 percent in 1957 from 
the year previous to an estimated $13 billion. 
Domestic business conditions indicate that 
imports are unlikely to pick up any time soon, 
a condition which precludes foreigners from 
replenishing their export-buying dollars. 

In the year-end review the belief is ex- 
pressed that 1958 can be made much brighter 
for foreign traders if Congress speedily ex- 
tends the Trade Agreements Act and O. K.’s 
gradual reduction of United States tariff 
rates. Steps toward expanding export-im- 
port potential, the report concludes, “are par- 
ticularly infportant at a time when forces 
are at work which may otherwise threaten 
at least a temporary setback in the growth 
of United States foreign trade.” 

For the Nation’s business, broad foreign 
commerce is a stabilizing influence against 
domestic fluctuations; for the Nation’s diplo- 
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macy, a reduction in tariff barriers is needed 
ammunition against Russia’s economic of- 
fensive. Businessmen and diplomats are 
starting 1958 with enough problems without 
any monkey wrenches from Congress. 





Atomic Power at the New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 8, 1958, a very important state- 
ment on the subject “Atomic Power at 
the New Year” was released by Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. The state- 
ment which follows reveals the true pic- 
ture of the development of atomic power 
in the United States: 

ATOMIC POWER AT THE NEW YEAR 


(Statement by Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission } 

The year 1958 finds the United States 
pressing ahead to meet the economic chal- 
lenges of nuclear power. 

The technical feasibility of atomic power 
no longer remains in any doubt. We have 
demonstrated that we can produce electric- 
ity safely and efficiently from, not one, but 
a variety of types of nuclear reactors. 

During 1957, as during the preceding 3 
years, our scientists and engineers were con- 
cerned largely with basic problems of .re- 
actor technology. We still need to know 
more about the behavior of materials and 
reactor processes, but with five different 
concepts of civilian power reactors now 
operating in the United States, we have ex+ 
panded our store of knowledge to a point 
where we can devote more of our attention 
to economic aspects. 

Experience to be gained from actual oper- 
ation of six power-producing reactors 
brought on line in 1957, ranging from small 
experimental to full-scale plants, will ad- 
vance us toward our goal of producing 
atomic power that is safe, reliable, and 
finally, competitive with conventionally pro- 
duced electricity. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s ap- 
proach to this challenge will be pursued in 
association with industry—a partnership 
which in 1957 strengthened United States 
leadership in developing the peaceful atom 
in all fields. 


NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT IN 1957 


Thé record of 1957 in developing nuclear 
power is impressive, particularly viewed in 
the light of the situation which existed only 
5 years ago, in January of 1953. 

At that time, the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy had just com- 
pleted a study undertaken to find an answer 
to the question: Why is there no atomic 
powerplant in existence or under construc- 
tion today? In its report, published in the 
winter of 1952-53, the ,joint committee 
stated: “Since spring 1950 * * * there has 
been no major project whose purpose is to 
achieve a reactor directly advancing nuclear 
power.” The committee, in the course of its 
study, heard testimony that the United 
States nuclear power program was being 
stifled by existing Government monopoly. It 
was not until the summer of 1954—314 years 
ago—that the Cole-Hi Atomic 
Energy Act became law and removed the 
shackles of Government monopoly. 
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The new law encouraged the participation 
of industry in the national atomic energy 
program. In its preamble the law directed 
that the development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy be administered so as to 
strengthen free competition in private enter- 
prise. 

Today, in contrast with the state of affairs 
described by the joint committee in the 
winter of 1952-53, the United States leads 
the world in the scope of its program for the 
development of safe, efficient, and competi- 
tive nuclear power. Impartial testimony to 
this effect is to be found in a report issued 
in 1957 by The Three Wise Men, the com- 
mittee of experts representing Euratom, 
the organization of six westerh European 
countries. The Euratom leaders, after a 
thorough survey of atomic power develop- 
ment in the most advanced nations, 
reported: 

“An impressive amount of research and 
development done both through the AEC 
and private industry has provided America 
with the most complete nuclear foundation 
in the world.” 

A $500 MILLION ATOMIC INDUSTRY 


In the 3% years since amendment of the 
Atomic Energy Act and the relaxation of 
the Government’s monopoly, a new and 
rapidly expanding industry has come into 
being. It has been estimated that the level 
of business of the United States atomic 
energy industry for 1957 amounted to more 
than a half-billion dollars. In reactor de- 
velopment alone, industry’s share has grown 
tremendously and now represents about 
one-third of the total national effort to 
develop economic nuclear power. 

The industry, according to its own recent 
figures, built or had under construction in 
1957 a total of 75 reactors of which 42 are 
for civilian or military power. The power 
reactors are for private industry, for the 
Government, or for the foreign market. In 
addition to the 75 reactors built or building, 
orders are on hand for 10 others, including 
5 power producers. 

We have already built and operated 23 
reactors in the United States for the pro- 
duction of power, civilian and military. 
They include reactors for the production of 
electricity and for propulsion. Another 44 
are under construction and 21 are under 
development or in the planning stage. This 
total of 88 power reactors represents a pro- 
gram which, to our knowledge, is not ap- 
proached by any other country, either in 
performance or planning. If we include all 
types of reactors—civilian and military, 
power and nonpower, and reactors for test- 
ing, reseafch, production, and training—the 
grand total is 237 atomic reactors built and 
operated, under construction or planned. 
(Critical assemblies, if included, would raise 
this figure to 305.) 

SIX POWER REACTORS ON LINE IN 1957 


Six atomic reactors designed for civilian 
power came into operation across the United 
Sttaes during 1957, five of which are pres- 
ently delivering electricity. They have a 
total capacity of about 85,000 kilowatts. 

The five which are turning out electric 
kilowatts include the AEC-Duquesne Light 
Co. plant at Shippingport, Pa., the world’s 
first full-scale nuclear powerplant exclusively 


for civilian use. With its initial gross gen- 


erating capacity of 68,000 kilowatts—later to 
be increased to 100,000 kilowatts—it is the 
largest known individual power-producing 
reactor in the world. 

The others are: the General Electric-Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric plant near Pleasanton, 
Calif., with its initial capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
watts; the sodium reactor at Santa Susana, 
Calif., which has a capacity of 6,500 kilo~- 
watts of electricity; the boiling-water reactor 
at the Commission’s Argonne Laboratory 
near Chicago, which is providing up to 6,250 
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kilowatts to the laboratory’s facilities; ang 
the Army package-power reactor at Fort Bel. 
voir, Va., which has been generating 1,855 
electric kilowatts for that Army post. 

The sixth power reactor, not yet con. 
nected to the turbo-generator, is the Com- 
mission’s homogeneous reactor at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., which recently came into nuclear 
operation. 

Of the 6 power reactors completed in 1957, 
3 are producing electric kilowatts which are 
being distributed commercially over existing 
utility systems—the Shippingport plant, the 
Santa Susana plant, and the plant near 
Pleasanton, Calif. 

It is of major significance that the nuclear 
powerplants brought on line in 1957 in the 
United States in several instances exceeded 
their designed capacities. 

For example, the boiling-water reactor at 
our Argonne Laboratory has produced 2% 
times its rated heat output. The General 
Electric-Pacific Gas & Electric Co. plant in 
California is capable of doubling its. design 
capacity and I hope the Shippingport plant 
will follow this pattern. 

This happy development is a tribute to 
the skill of our scientists and engineers. It 
will have an important bearing on the 
economics of nuclear power, in the de- 
sign of the next generation of plants. It 
will favorably affect the capital costs of 
nuclear powerplants. 

FOUR LARGE-SCALE PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


In addition to the 6‘ power reactors, ex- 
perimental or full-scale, brought on line in 
1957, 4 other commercial plants—all large- 
scale—are being built in the United States, 
or ground is being prepared for the start of 
major construction. 

These four plants are: The Power Reactor 
Development Co.’s Enrico Fermi plant (fast 
breeder) near Monroe, Mich., 100,000 kilo- 
watts; Commonwealth Edison’s Dresden 
plant (boiling water) southeast of Chicago, 
180,000 . kilowatts; Consolidated Edison's 
plant (pressurized water) at Indian Point, 
N. Y., 163,000 kilowatts; Yankee Atomic 
Electric Co. plant (pressurized water) at. 
Rowe, Mass., 134,000. kilowatts. These 4 
plants are scheduled to be in operation 
in 1960, at which time the United States 
will have considerably over 650,000 kilowatts 
of installed nuclear generating capacity. 

In addition to the plants built or building, 
contracts have been negotiated or planning 
has started for another 12 or 13 plants of 
various types and sizes to be completed by 
the mid-1960's. 

Thus, the nuclear powerplants for civi- 
lian use already in operation in the United 
States, under construction or planned by 
industry number 23, with a total capacity of 
about 1,300,000 kilowatts. 

PRIVATELY FINANCED PLANTS 

I should like to underline the fact that, of 
these 23 plants in operation, under construc- 
tion or for. which plans are announced, 8 
are being financed entirely by private capi- 


tal without any direct financial contribution’ 


from the American taxpayer, even ‘in the 
nuclear power is not yet competitive in 
United States. 

The first of these privately-financed plants 
was dedicated near Pleasanton, Calif. on 
November 25 by the General Electric and 
Pacific Gas & Electric companies. The 
Pleasanton plant, completely a free enter- 
prise venture, is generating electricity for 
homes and industries in 47 California coun- 
ties. Two of the four large plants now under 
construction likewise are entirely privately 

the Commonwealth Edison plant 


in and the Consolidated Edison plant _ 


Industry's share of the cost of the nuclear 
power reactors brought on line in 1957, and 
in the full-scale commercial plants 
being built, is substantial. 
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_ The six power reactors completed last year 
represent an investment of the funds of pri- 
vate industry estimated at about $30 million. 

As to the 4 plants under construction—2 
of which, as mentioned earlier, are being 
financed entirely by industry—industry’s 
share of the total cost is estimated to be 25 
times greater than the Government partici- 
pation (in the form of research and develop- 


_ ment assistance), or roughly $250 million as 


against $10 million. 
FIVEFOLD INCREASE IN PROGRAM 


Referring again to 1953, when the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
reported that no atomic powerplant was in 
existence or under construction in the United 
States, less than $25 million was being spent 
on the Nation’s entire atomic-power pro- 
gram that year. Virtually all of that was 
from Government sources. Only two indus- 
trial firms were under contract by the Gov- 
ernment in 1953 to perform research and 
development in specific types of reactors. 

Today, in terms of dollars, the program has 
increased fivefold. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1957 spent about $95 million on 
the civilian power program, including re- 
search and developmént assistance to in- 
dustry projects. In addition to this Govern- 
ment effort, it is estimated that industry 
spent about $40 million of its own money 
in 1957—or considerably more than the total 
national effort of only 4 years ago. 

The electric-utility companies of the Na- 
tion estimate that in 1957 they spent $35 
million on nuclear powerplants, for construc- 
tion or immediate preconstruction costs, and 
another $5 million for nuclear power studies, 
research and development not involving ac- 
tual plant construction at this time. In- 
dustry’s total 1957 expenditures of $40 mil- 
lion represented an amount about equal to 
what these companies had spent on nuclear 
power in all the years prior to the year 
just closed. This is a measure of the accel- 
eration of private support of the program. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT PLANS OF 
INDUSTRY 


For the year just begun, the utility com- 
panies report that they plan to increase 
their investment in the development of nu- 
clear power by about 40 percent, and that 
the plants in operation, under construction 
or planned by them involve an expenditure 
of company funds of close to $500 million. 

This broad and determined approach to 
both the problems and the promises of 
nuclear , and the leadership which it 
has established for United States nuclear 
program, is reflected in the interest shown by 
other countries in acquiring nuclear power 
plants of American design and to be build by 
American firms. 


UNITED STATES REACTORS ABROAD 


The first power reactor presently under 
construction in Western Europe, which was 
Purchased abroad, is an American reactor. 
The location is in Belgium, and. announce- 
ment will be made shortly by a Unitéd States 
manufacturer of the sale of a large-scale 
plant to be erected in Europe. Negotiations 
are underway for the construction of 5 or 6 
other United States atomic power plants 
Overseas. : 

United States concerns, as of latest reports, 
have contracted for or are now negotiating 


for the sale of 29 American-made reactors to 


friendly nations.. Of these 29 reactors, 2h 
are for research and training, and the re- 
Mmainder are power reactors. Our nearest 
competitor, Great Britain, as of the latest 
information we have, has sold or contracted 
for three reactora to other countries and 
has a number under negotiation. - Mt ois 
_ SUMMARY Ros 
The accomplishment of the past year in the 
development of atomic power have been pos~ 
sible because of the way in Which the out- 
Standing skill of our scientists and engi- 


‘them to the laboratories. 
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neers has been correlated with the leadership 
organization and financial encouragement of 
the Federal Government, and the ingenuity, 
initiative, managerial capacity and capital 
investment of our free-enterprise system. 





How Our Schools Can Find More 
Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article which appeared yesterday 
in the magazine supplement, Parade, 
which appears in a number of metro- 
politan Sunday newspapers throughout 
the United States. 

The article is entitled “How. Our 
Schools Can Find More Scientists.” It is 
very much in line with H. R. 9939, a bill 
I recently introduced to encourage the 
discovery of students in the high schools 
of our country with scientific aptitude 
and to provide a program in which these 
students can develop their skills and 
their interests. 

I. believe it will be worthwhile for the 
Members to read the attached article: 
Democracy’s ANSWER TO Russia: How Our 

ScHOoLs CAN Finp More SCIENTISTS 
(By Ed Kiester) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—In the race against 
Soviet science, the United States went one up 
here recently. At Valley High School, a whiz 
of a 15-year-old scientist was discovered 
where no one had suspected one existed. 
Richard Burns’ teachers had thought of him 
as fat, bland, and average, with. little inter- 
est in science or anything else. Richard 
himself had guessed his grades qualified him 
maybe to be a mechanic. 

About the only person not surprised was 
tall, friendly Ralph Dixon, the school guid- 
ance counselor. Dixon had only to look at 
Richard’s test records (a 139. IQ and off the 
top of the scale in mechanical ability) and 
to talk to him briefly to recognize genuine 


-talent. 


Why had no one recognized it before? 
Dixon .discdvered Richard’s problem: a one- 
track mind. In the early grades, anything 
not scientific bored him. He never read, 
preferring to take apart radios. So he fell 
behind in reading; eventually, he could not 
read well enough to understand science read- 
ing assignments, so he was lagging even in 
his best subject. 

Dixon tried to explain to Richard why 
scientists, too, must read. Then he gave him 
@ crash reading program and persuaded 


‘Valley teachers to assign work with a science 


slant. Within a short time, Richard re- 
sponded with an English theme on The Effect 
of Radioactivity on Modern Scientific Think- 
ing. 

To many educators, this is the cold war 
of the classroom in a nutshell: more Dixons 
to find more Richards. Somewhere in the 
United States are plenty of potential scien- 
tists, many of whom do not know their 
potential. The job is to firid them and steer 
The Dixons, by 
administering -tests, by studying school rec- 
ords, by holding teacher conferences, by 
hearing student hopes and dreams, can make 
sure no mind that might man a missile 
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laboratory gets sidetracked in a machine 
shop. 
ONE FOR EVERY 500 


But there are not enough Dixons. The 
United States Office of Education estimates 
that there are about 11,000 full-time coun- 
selors to serve 8 million secondary-school 
students. To meet a recommended mini- 
mum of one counselor to 300 students, the 
Nation needs 15,000 more. But colleges are 
turning out only half as many counselors 
as schools ask for. 

Sometimes the same job can be handled 
by classroom teachers. But even this kind 
of program—often excellent, but more often 
stopgap—is all too rare. 

Yet guidance, to Dr. James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University, is 
“the only possible way we can resolve our 
dilemma.” Like other educators, Conant 
emphasizes guidance—meaning that no stu- 
dent is forced into anything, but advised 
and then given a free choice. 

Since the Space Age opened, Parade has 
talked to dozens of educators about United 
States versus Russian education. Like you, 
these men were worried by revelations about 
science-heavy Russian schools. But they 
also were worried about cries here in the 
United States for “crash programs” and 
drafting bright 10-year-olds into special, 
long-range science programs. 

Educators recognize that there are undis- 
covered artists as well as undiscovered scien- 
tists. The tasks of guidance is to uncover 
both without sacrificing democracy, and. to 
offer both the best education for them- 
selves—and for the United States. 

“There’s no doubt,” says Alvin C. Eurich, 
vice chairman of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, “that American schools 
must change. We've hesitated to tell stu- 
dents what’s important. We've tended to 
equate choral speaking and chemistry. We 
have to require more of the important 
things. But that does not mean exactly the 
same studies for everyone. And as long as 
you offer choice, guidance is basic. That’s 
the only way to help artists be artists and 
scientists scientists.” 


HIGHER GOALS AND MORE GUIDANCE 


On the first of Eurich’s suggestions; many 
schools already have acted. (In Albuquer- 
que, science-math requirements recently 
were doubled and, for high-ability students, 
tripled.) And guidance is receiving new 
emphasis—under proposed Federal legisla- 
tion, it will be partly sponsored with Fed- 
eral funds. 

What is guidance? Says Dr. Donald S. 
Super of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, considered by many the Nation’s top 
authority on educational and vocational 
guidance: “Ours is partly a job of salvage, 
partly a job of identification, partly a job 
of promoting self-understanding partly a job 
of awakening interest.” In short, helping 
a student to choose the niche he fits best. 


How well are these choices made without 
advice? Recently, in New York State, ex- 
perimenters picked two matched groups of 
students. One got extensive counseling, the 
other none. Of the first group, 27 percent 
became honor students and 53 percent went 
on to college. Of the second group, only 10 
percent. won honors and 35.6 percent went 
to college. 

Parade also has talked to a number of 
high-school students to see how their studies 
stacked up in a modern world. It found 
these glaring examples: 

In California a senior announced plans to 
be an architectural engineer. Though he 
then would be working with geometric 
shapes and mathematical computations he 
had not studied plane geometry or ad- 
vanced algebra—courses which would be 
vital, 
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In New York State a Doy planned to be 
a doctor but had bypassed biology (‘“There’s 
too much homework”) without realizing it 
is the cornerstone of medicine. 

In Illinois a girl planning to study elec- 
tronics explained she wasn’t taking math be- 
cause “I'll have time for it in college.” She 
didn’t realize she’d need it just to be ad- 
mitted to college. 

Could counseling have straightened out 
these three? Probably. But people like 
frank-spoken Ralph Dixon claim no mir- 
acles. They know they overlook some bets; 
when the ratio is 500 students to a coun- 
selor, how thin can you spread that coun- 
selor? 

Like other fields, counseling is plagued 
by shortages of trained personnel. The 
shortage is part and parcel of the teacher 
shortage, wrappc d up in the fact that quali- 
fied people pass up. teachers’ salaries for 
higher paying jobs in industry. And coun- 
seling, requiring a friendly and objective 
mind with a grasp of both the school world 
and the work world, is not cut out for 
everyone. 

Valley’s program is representative; Dixon 
and four part-time counselors are much 
overworked. Still, the program is above 
average, and offers a close-up view of how 
guidance works. 

When Parade visited Valley, Dixon was 
helping a senior boy wrestle with a career 
choice Chemical engineering versus the 
family restaurant business. In one way, 
tests showed the odds against the boy’s 
college success were long; he was slow to 
absorb the printed word. On the other 
hand, he had fierce determination, which 
might carry him through extra hours of 
study. 

Dixon had spent considerable time with 
this boy, giving additional tests, analyzing 
the results, poring over college catalogs, just 
talking. Regrettably, he cannot do so with 
every student; the average student has one 
meeting a year with a counselor, but only 25 
to 30 percent get special help. 

Thus Dixon falls back on informal coun- 
seling by teachers—at least one each in 
sciences, mathematics, business education, 
English, social sciences. To some educators, 
counseling really belongs in the classroom, 
maybe with a little professsional direction. 
Dixon is planning a short course to show 
teachers how to help. But he knows some 
teachers simply have too much to do, and 
that not every teacher is a good counselor. 

Valley’s students hurdle a whole range of 
tests: an IQ in 10th grade, annual measures 
of achievement, a vocational aptitude in 12th 
grade. The school also does a good deal of 
individual testing for personality, interest, 
vocational preference, and aptitude. 

Testing is the foundation of guidance, but 
not all of it. In the course of a day, Dixon 
may straighten out a student who is failing 
history, talk another out of dropping chem- 
istry, register a new student, help a girl fill 
out a college application, talk to a mother 
who worries about her daughter’s grades. 

He persuades engineers to talk to physics 
classes, dietitians to homemaking classes. 
He lines up college spokesmen for College 
Day, businessmen for Career Day. He tries 
to keep in touch with the job market and 
college-entrance picture. Extreme cases he 
passes on to the central guidance office, like 
the girl who recently had a breakdown under 
her father’s needling about being “a crazy 
artist.” 4 : 

Each spring, Dixon helps students register 
for next year, sizing up their programs in 
terms of goals and talents; and suggests 
changes if necessary. “Nine out of ten,” he 
says, “haven't really thought. They realize, 
when you show them, that some other course 
might be better.” 

Sandwiched into odd moments—in office 
and corridor—is pure counseling, a little of 
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it with parents and teachers, most of it with 
students. ‘A dozen times a day, he begins, 
“Now let’s look at your record * * *” or 
“Now what are you heading for?” Students 
like his quick way with an analogy. “Joe,” 
he said to one recently, “remember the com- 
petition. If you're running the mile, would 
you rather run against Bannister or a short- 
winded guy like me?” ‘They also like the fact 
that he shows all sides but doesn’t use pres- 
sure for any career. As an old history teach- 
er, he has been looking for years for an 
undiscovered history teacher—unsuccess- 
fully. 

Still, heading home after school, he worries 
about the youngsters whe never turn up on 
his doorstep. “Most can get along without 
help—mine or anyone else’s,” he says. “But 
some are too shy to ask, or have parents 
who’ve made up their minds for them, or are 
planning to be electricians because their 
friends are. Some have just never thought 
about it. 

“And among them are some great ones— 
the scientists and engineers we need, but also 
some writers, some architects, even some his- 
tory teachers. Tests can help us, but they 
can’t do it all. These are the kids we have 
to find. These are the kids guidance is all 
about.” 





The Cotton Textile Industry Is Doomed 
to Liquidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speakef, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News of January 21, 
1958: 

Orr THE RECORD 

Walter Montgomery, Spartanburg textile 
industrialist, has just returned from a world- 
wide inspection of cotton textile plants. In 
the year it took him to make the rounds he 
visited every continent and observed the 
progress being made in beefing up the tex- 
tile industry in foreign countries. 

He made his report recently in Columbia 
at a luncheon attended by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and the two Carolinas. There was 
little optimism in his report. 

“The American cotton textile industry is 
doomed to liquidation,” he said, “unless the 
American Government reverses its present 
policy and provides fair conditions for the 
industry to operate under.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he added, “the in- 
dustry is already liquidating.” 

He was constantly amazed, he continued, 
at the progress in modernizing old European 
mills and even more astonished at the tre- 
mendous growth of new mills in Africa, 
southeastern Asia, India, and the Orient gen- 
erally. These mills, in his Judgment, “were 
capable of replacing anything the American 
industry now produces, either for foreign ex- 
port or for domestic consumption.” 

American mills, said Mr. Montgomery, have 
no import quota protection, must pay higher 
prices for labor and raw materials, face un- 
favorable tax conditions, and have the status 
of the sacrificial lamb in the eyes of the 
State Department. 

By contrast, foreign mills have import 
quotas to protect their domestic markets, are 
favored by friendly governments through tax 
and foreign exchange concessions, are able 


to hire labor at 10 to 15 cents an hour, pay 
a@ lower world market price for cotton and 
process it in new plants built in many in. 
stances with American aid. 

Some of the mill owners in Asia, he con- 
tinued, freely admitted that they had paid 
for their plants in 1 to 3 years through high 
depreciation allowances and in nearly all 
these countries American experts were pres- 
ent, having been sent there by the United 
States State Department to help the foreign 
mills operate efficiently. 

Against this tidal wave of cheap, foreign. 
made textiles, the American industry will be 
helpless, Mr. Montgomery concluded, unless 
the United States Government adopted a 
reasonable and uniform system of quotas to 
put the American industry on a fair and 
equitable basis with other countries. 





Colnnibes Day a National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. ‘Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to declare October 12 of 
each year to be a legal national holiday 
to be known as “Columbus Day.” 

Already today Columbus Day is ob- 
served as a holiday in 26 States, as fol- 
lows: Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Texas. This 
constitutes more than a majority of the 
States celebrating this holiday. 


Nearly 5 centuries have passed into 


history since that day in 1492 when ~ 


Columbus discovered the Western Hemi- 
sphere and inaugurated a new era in 
human affairs. From that day on civili- 
zation moved forward on the road of 
greater freedom, opportunity and 
achievement. 

All of us recall from history the many 
difficulties encountered by Columbus, 
the many delays, mutiny and threats 
against his life. His wunconquerable 
spirit made it possible for him to carry 
on. Faith in divine guidance helped him 
to pursue steadfastly on. his chosen 


course until he was rewarded by the 


sight of the New World’s shores. 
Columbus possessed the same sort of 
faith which sustained the early settlers 
of our Nation, the same faith which in- 
spired the authors of our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. This is 
*the sort of faith that is so desperately 
needed in the world today in our search 
for new discoveries—plus the indomi- 
table courage and the vision of a Colum- 
bus. In the perspective of history, we 
recognize Columbus as truly ‘a dedicated 


man, who inspired countless generations | 


and will continue to inspire others a5 
tong as America remains the symbol of 
ee oe 
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In the 465 years since the discovery of 
America by Columbus the world has gone 
through periods of war and peace, fam- 
ine and plagues, good years and bad, tre- 
mendous scientific progress, and events 
that shook the world to its very founda- 
tions. It is difficult to evaluate the ad- 
vancement which stretches between the 
sailing ships of Columbus, the hand 
printing press and the crude oxcart of 
his day, with such present-day phenom- 
ena as missiles and sputniks, lightning- 
fast printing presses, and our stream- 
lined automobiles. ,One miracle after 
another in scientific development have 
hurdled mankind across the centuries. 

Today, nearly five centuries after Co- 
lumbus, we still ponder the future of 
mankind. We still search for new hori- 
zons and new hopes for a better life. We 
seek to ascertain our responsibilities in 
a world of confusion. and continuous 
struggle. There is turmoil in Asia. 
There is unrest in Africa. The Middle 
East is a veritable powderkeg. While 
colonialism of the Western type is rapid- 
ly being eliminated in those areas, the 
Communist brand of colonialism is mak- 
ing heavy inroads by subversion, by in- 
flaming racial prejudices, and by spread- 
ing hatred of America. 

As we turn toward Europe, we find that 
our allies there remain loyal to us despite 
Russia’s recent attempts to break up the 
Western alliances. I am particularly 
proud that Italy, the land which gave 
birth to Columbus, is today one of our 
stanchest and most loyal allies and part- 
ners in the common struggle against 
communism. From the boot of Italy our 
Strategic Air Command can strike at any 
point in Europe, the Middle East, and 
large sections of Asia and Africa, if this 
should become necessary. 

It is strange how fate has shaped the 
destinies of these two countries, the 
United States and Italy, since the days 
of Columbus. The land where stood the 
cradle of Columbus and the land which 
has achieved such greatness because of 
his discovery, today stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a common struggle for the 
survival of the free world. What can be 
more meaningful for the future? If Co- 
lumbus were alive today he would surely 
rejoice at this close and friendly rela- 
tionship between these two nations. 

When we look at the world of today, 
we must ask ourselves: Is this the kind 
of world envisioned by Columbus? We 
know that he wanted to prove the world 


.was round. We know that he wanted to 


establish trade routes to Asia. We also 
know that he was a great dreamer ; 
hence, he must have been dreaming of a 
happier world, of a mankind at peace, 
of justice and righteousness, and of hu- 
man dignity for all. 
Despite the great advancement since 
the days of Columbus, we still have a 
and hard road to travel before we 
reach the goal envisioned by him. It is 
not only the problems of today which 
confront us, we must also consider the 
Problems of tomorrow, for that is the 
world in which our children are destined 
to live. This requires dedicated men in 
Public life, who must have the vision 
and the courage of Columbus, some of 
his skill and foresight, and above all a 
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great faith in order to be able to meet 
head on the unknown dangers of to- 
morrow. 

It is for this reason that the observ- 
ance of Columbus Day as a national holi- 
day would serve both as a reminder and 
an inspiration to the people of America 
and the free world—a reminder of the 
freat obstacles he encountered and how 
he overcame them with fortitude and 
perseverance, and an inspiration of his 
great faith and achievement for us to 
cope with the problems of our day. 

In proposing that.October 12 of each 
year be declared a national holiday, I 
am not interested in establishing just 
another occasion to celebrate. I visu- 
alize Columbus Day as a day when we 
should rededicate ourselves to achieve 
the kind of world envisioned by Colum- 
bus, a world at peace, striving to better 
life and not to destroy it. Columbus 
Day should be a day on which the record 
of the life of Columbus and his achieve- 
ments in the face of dire consequences 
should be told and retold so that it 
would inspire us in our own efforts, give 
us utmost confidence in the destiny of 
our nation, and renewed faith in the 
future of all mankind. It should, like- 
wise, be & day of worship so that to- 
gether we may pursue a steady and de- 
termined course in the path of peace 
and righteousness until we reach the 
shores of the New World of Tomorrow. 

In this way, I am certain, Columbus 
Day will have real meaning. In this 
spirit, it will be observed by all the peo- 
ple. It is perhaps a belated recognition 
of Columbus, but very timely for a great 
Nation to recognize its great discoverer. 





American Success Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader of January 15, 1958, on 
the accomplishments of Mr. August J. 
Lippi, a native of Exeter, Pa.: 

Exeter Success STorRY 

Elevation of August J. Lippi, president of 
District 1, United Mine Workers of America, 
to the presidency of the First National Bank 
of Exeter, adds another chapter to an Ameri- 
can success story. 

A native of Exeter, Mr. Lippi launched his 
career, like so many notables of the area, as 
a breaker boy for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

interested in union affairs, he was 
named to the district board and subsequently 
became secretary-treasurer of district 1, a 
post he held until 1951 when he succeeded 
Michael Kosik-as president. 

As he was advancing his career, Mr. Lippi 
resumed his interrupted studies, graduating 
from Wilkes-Barre Business College and 
subsequently earning his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Scranton. 

With this background, his progress both 
in the United Mine Workers of America and 
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in the banking field were not in the least 
surprising. There is addéd honor in his 
election to the presidency of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Exeter as the successor of the 
late Maj. William A. Clark, retired State 
police officer and outstanding citizen. 





Reciprocal! Trade Agreements Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr.LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Stevens 
Point, Wis., Chamber of Commerce has 
given considerable thought and study to 
the proposed extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I have had sev- 
eral meetings with the Board of Direc- 
tors and with the National Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Stevens Point Chamber of 
Commerce. Out of these discussions has 
come a very worthwhile and meritorious 
suggestion. It is worthy of very serious 
consideration on the part of this Con- 
gress. I concur in the approach taken 
by the Stevens Point Chamber of Com- 
merce and recommend it most highly. 

The letter setting forth the proposal is 
as follows: 

STEVENS POINT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Stevens Point, Wis., January 3, 1958. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS AREA, 
New Orleans, La. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of October 31, 
1957, and the enclosed copy of a resolution 
endorsing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program was read and thoroughly discussed 
at a recent meeting of our Board of Directors. 

Although we are generally in accord with 
and support the World Trade program, we 
do oppose the administration’s recommenda- 
tion to continue the Reciprocal Trade Act 
as written and any further reductions in 
tariffs. 

Our position is not one of arbitrary op- 
position to the program, but we do feel 
that some changes are necessary in order 
to protect American labor and industry 
against unfair competition from low wage 
paying countries. Our board of directors 
takes the liberty of proposing a compromise 
arrangement which we feel would serve the 
double purpose of protecting our American 
labor and industry and ultimately encourag- 
ing world trade. 

We propose and favor legislation which 
would encourage trade with other countries 
on a bais of a percentage of the wages paid 
for labor in such countries as compared to 
wages paid for labor in the United States. 
For instance, if the American wage level at 
the present time is $1 per hour and a certain 
foreign country is paying 15 cents per hour, 
imports from that country to the United 
States should be limited to 15 percent of 
the American market. Should that foreign 
country subsequently increase their wages 
to 50 cents per hour, that couniry’s limit 
would be increased accordingly to 50 per- 
cent of the American market. Should they 
then pay the same wages as American labor 
enjoys, there would be no limit whatever on 
imports from that country. 

Restricting the imports to a percentage of 
labor wages paid, would automatieally per- 
mit a foreign country to increase its prices 
considerably, since only a small percentage 
of the American market is received, and 
thereby enables such foreign country to pay 
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a higher wage with greater profits earned on 
the higher prices received on the exports. 
The standard of living in such country 
could thus be raised considerably and the 
country’s population would take up an in- 
creased portion of the industry’s products 
and would result in an increase of markets 
for American products. 

It may seem at first blush to be a hope- 
less task to try to increase wages in for- 
eign countries, but we need only to look 
at the example set in the United States. 
The wages paid at the present time are many 
times the wages paid in the United States 
at the turn of the century. Only recently 
it was the consensus of many that it would 
be impossible to force a minimum wage of $1 
per hour on certain sections of the country 
but such a minimum wage rate has been 
established and the results have been start- 
ling. The inhabitants of such sections of 
the country, due to their increased wages 
have been absorbing more of the commodi- 


ties manufactured in those sections and 


other sections of the country and this could 
well happen in foreign countries. The 
standard of living in the competing foreign 
countries is considerably lower than the 
standard of living in the United States and 
we do not feel that our industry and labor 
should be penalized because of that. 

We are taking the liberty of giving this 
letter a géneral circulation and would ap- 
preciate comments from other chambers and 
any interested parties. We honestly feel 
that our proposal would ultimately result in 


the betterment of all and is a proposal wor- 
thy of serious consideration. 
Sincerely, 


WILLIAM C. HANSEN, President. 





You Have a Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald of January 
23, 1958: 

[From the Evening Herald of Thursday, 
January 23, 1958] 
You Have a RicHt To Know 

This country is set up on the proposition 
that it shall be governed by the people. 

The people pay the bills and the people 
have a right to know how every penny is 
spent. 

The people elect lawmakers and other offi- 
cials to run their government, Federal, State, 
and local. These officials, in turn, hire pub- 
lic employees to help carry out the functions 
of government. 

But government belongs to the people only 
so long as the people know what is going on. 
Whenever the people lose access to the facts 
about government they also lose control of 
government. And when the people lose con- 
trol of government, they are no longer free. 

This is why freedom of information about 
government business is so important. 

Unfortunately, the curtain of secrecy has 
dropped between the public and many public 
bodies and public offices. Too often, the at- 
titude is that the public has a right to know 
only what officials think the public ought to 
know. 

Sometimes, this attitude is born of igno- 
rance. Some sincere public servants do not 
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fully understand that public business must 
be conducted in public. 

Sometimes, the attitude is born of fear. 
Some public servants do not want to publi- 
cize their mistakes. 

Sometimes the attitude is born of a desire 
for power, or for personal profit. In this 
case, secrecy is turned into a tool to pull the 
wool over the public’s eyes. 

Regardless of the reason for the attitude, 
it endangers your freedom. 





Our Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles: 

{From the Kansas City Star] 
INDUSTRY FOLLOWS RIVER BaRGES—OHIO VaL- 

LEY Has REAPED BIG REWARD From TINKER- 

ING OF ENGINEERS AND ay May BE 

NEXT 

(At the turn of the century, Teddy Roose- 
velt said a river is only as good as its shallow- 
est reach. America is now entering a new 
canal and river age, but a fully developed 
waterway system still lies around the next 
bend.) 

(By Sid Goldberg) 

New Or.EAns, November 19.—Mark Twain 
once said that “the military engineers have 
taken upon their shoulders the job of mak- 
ing the Mississippi over again—a job tran- 
scended in size only by the original job of 
creating it.” 

Twain, who knew “the Old Muddy” as well 
as any man, suggested that it. would be 
cheaper to stop tinkering with the Missis- 
sippi and build an entirely new river. 


HAS VARIED BENEFITS 


Fortunately, the United States Army 
Engineers never took Twain’s advice. And 
their tinkering has remade not only the 
Mississippi but more than a dozen other 
navigable rivers. Acres of river bottom have 
been dredged and scraped; mile after mile 
of the banks have been lined with concrete; 
locks twice the length of city blocks have 
been erected above rapids and stretches of 
low water. Thousands of miles of America’s 
rivers now have the necessary 9-foot depth 
and 300-foot width for safe, dependable, 
economic barge transportation. 

When the engineers improve a river, they 
kill a whole flock of birds with one stone. 
Not only is the farmer protected against 
fiood and drought, but manufacturers are 
guaranteed a steady supply of much-needed 
water (industry now consumes more water 
than irrigation does in the United States). 
And a controlled river makes possible barge 

e—the fastest growing means of trans- 
portation in America. 
A “PORK BARREL” TAG 


Actually, the toughest battle the engineers 
fight is not against the river but against 
public opinion. River-and-harbor improve- 
ments have always been held up as classic 
examples of “pork barrel” legislation. Amer- 
icans still think of our rivers as local streams, 
not as parts of a vast sytem of waterways 
linking the Nation. 

Nevertheless, the projects that come 2 nae been 
completed have shown startling 
Fifty years ago, coal barges in Futsvengn 
had to wait for “pop rises” on the Ohio River 
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before moving downstream, hoping that the 
water wouldn't run out from under them 
before arriving at their destination. The 
water level was so low that it was measured 
in inches instead of in feet. 

The long-neglected Ohio is the river that 
made Cincinnati America’s “Porkopolis” and 
Pittsburgh the center of “America’s Ruhr.” 
It was not until 1910 that Congress provided 
funds to provide 9-foot navigation from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo, Ill. (junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi). When the much- 
awaited dams were completed, in 1918, Con- 
gressmen prophesied that Ohio River traffic 
would some day reach 13 million tons a year, 

A HUGE INVESTMENT 


Today, waterborne traffic on the Ohio is 
75 million tons a year. The advantages 
offered by waterborne transportation are 
one of the reasons that industry has invested 
more than $11 billion in the Ohio Valley 


since 1950. 
New Orleans—at the junction of the 


Mississippi and the intracoastal waterway—. 


has become the 42d Street and Broadway of 
America’s river-canal system. Last year, 
nearly $1 million a day was invested in 
plant expansion along the 132 miles of 
meandering Mississippi that links New Or- 
leans with its younger, upstream sister- 
city, Baton Rouge. 

The Inland Waterways Common Carrier 
Association, which represents 10 major barge 
fleets operating throughout the Mississippi 
system, believes that the next great develop- 
ment in river transportation will be the 
improvement of the Missouri, 

CHEAPER FLOW TWO WAYS 


“When the 9-foot channel is extended to 
Sioux City,” said one official, “it will mean 
cheaper grain for St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans, and Mobile. 

“It will also mean a flood of coal at cheap 
rates will start moving upstream to Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska. Powerplants 
and new factories will rise along the river 
banks; the whole industrial potential of 
these States will be transformed.” 

Work on the Missouri is now nearly half 
completed. From St. Louis to Kansas City 
the depth is 7 feet; from Kansas City to 
Omaha it is 6. From there to Sioux 
City, however, the water level is still less 
than 5 feet. But a trickle of barge traffic 
is already moving to that itmiand: city and, 
for the first time since Custer’s last stand, 
waterborne Army ordnance is reaching Sioux 
City. 


[From the Detroit News] 


Tue Towsoat Has COME MAGNIFICENTLY INTO 
Irs Own—INpustTrRy Is JAMMING THE Nas 
TION’S WATERWAYS 

(By Sid Goldberg) 

When Americans think of transportation, 
we think of trains, trucks, and airplanes. 
Casey Jones, the Red Ball Express, Air Lift- 
all have become part of the language. 
When we think of river transportation—if 


we ever do at all—pictures of a leaking gat- 


bage scow come to mind. 

But the scow today is a streamlined siren 
that is luring American industry to the 
waterfront. In 1955, waterside sites were sé 
lected for $6.5 billion worth of facto- 
ries and mills. Today, some $20 million 


is being invested every 24 hours for indus- 


trial development down by the riverside. 
The hero of the revolution in transporta- 
tion is the modern towboat. It bears a 
much resemblance to the spark-spi 
sternwheelers of Mark Twain's day as a 


bomber'does with the Wright Brothers’ 
rnd 


plane. But while every 


schoolboy 
what a sternwheeler looked like, few af@- 
familiar with the size, shape, or function of 


the towboat. 
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PUSHES HARD 

Basically, it is a square-fronted workboat 
that gets behind a flotilla of barges and 
pushes them along the river. 

It pushes hard. ' Diesel-powered towboats 
handle cargo loads of up to 30,000 tons. 
They push tows of barges more than a quar- 
ter of a mile long—longer than the Queen 
Elizabeth or the Queen Mary. 

According to the Inland Waterways Com- 
mon Carriers Association, which represents 
10 leading barge lines operating on rivers 
from the Alleghenies to the Rockies, the 
parge is the most economical unit for bulk 
cargo transportation. One barge alone can 
carry 1,500 tons of coal, or as much as 30 
railroad cars. 

Many tank barges have capacities of more 
than a million gallons each, compared to 
12,000 gallons for a railroad tank car, or 5,200 
gallons for a tank truck. Petroleum and 
petroleum products are now the principal 
commodities carried on America’s waterways. 
Close behind are coal and lignite; followed 
by sand, gravel, and crushed rock; and then 
iron and steel products. 

Pifty years ago most barges were slapped 
together out of a few pieces of timber. To- 
day they are custom made to the particular 
needs of industry. Barges have been out- 
fitted with collapsible plastic bags that can 
hold 11,000 pounds of carbon black. Plastic 
linings are being developed for the more 
efficient shipment of sugar, coffee, and other 
bulk foodstuffs. 


TEMPERATURE EXTREMES 


George Peterkin, Jr., president of Dixie 
Lines, says that common carrier barge lines 
are now shipping molten sulphur from Hous- 
ton to Pittsburgh in barges built like thermos 
bottles. The sulphur is protected from air 
and dampness in huge bottles and kept in 
liquid form at temperatures of 300 and 350 
degrees fahrenheit. 

At the other end of the thermometer, says 
Mr. Peterkin, experiments are being made 
with barges that have 1-foot thick balsa- 
wood linings to carry liquefied methane at 
258 degrees below zero—a temperature cold 
enough to crystallize steel. 

If the towboat is the hero of this revolu- 
tion in transportation, the heroine is the river 
itself. America’s inland waterways have been 
streamlined nearly as much as the barges 
and towboats that float over them. A new 
age of canal building and river improvement 
is upon us, - 

The engineers estimate that for every dol- 


lar spent in maintaining and improving our - 


waterways, there is a three-dollar saving in 
shipping costs to American businessmen. 
Ultimately, this saving is translated into 
lower prices for the consumer. 


ne 


[From the New Orleans Item of November 17, 


1957] 


Our WaTeRwAys—ONcE More Vira Hicu- 
WAYS OF COMMERCE 


(Evrror’s Nors.—From Portland to Pitts- 
burgh, industry is staking a part of its future 
along the river bank, Business that locates 
near a river nearly invariably enjoys advan- 
tageous freight rates—not only. from barge 

» but from railroads, too. This final 
part of a NANA special series tells why river 


transportation is one of the things in 
America’s future.) 7" 


(By Sid Goldberg) 

New OrLEaws.—Perhaps the criticism most 
often directed against river navigation proj- 
ects in the United States is that they benefit 
only the barge line shippers. Actually, nearly 
every person in the country benefits from 
barge transportation. 

Though commodities often reach their 
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railroads for the rest of the journey. When 
goods are shipped this way, freight costs are 
often cutin half. When goods can be shipped 
entirely by barge, the rates are. frequently 
a third or less of the rail rate. 

Even if shipments are made entirely by rail 
the mere existence of barge transportation 
keeps freight rates down. Maj. Gen. N. H. 
Vissering, commanding general of the United 
States Army Terminal Command at New Or- 
leans, points out that the Army finds it 
cheaper to ship goods from the Midwest to 
Europe through New Orleans rather than 
through New York City—because of lower 
railroad rates. 

General Vissering explains that, in general, 
rail rates are lower from North to South than 
they are from East to West. He attributes 
this directly to the increasing activity of 
modern towboats on the Mississippi. Be- 
cause of the rail-water competition for 
freight, the North-South railroad lines fre- 
quently do not take advantage of the full 
rate increases granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Common-carrier barge lines are growing 
more rapidly than any other means of trans- 
portation in America. But this does not 
mean that the railroads are suffering because 
of it. Economical water transportation has 
attracted billions of dollars in investment 
money to the waterside in America and there 
is, consequently, a bigger economic pie to 
divide among the different freight handlers. 
Some of the most prosperous railroads in the 
country operate from north to south in the 
Mississippi Valley States in direct competi- 
tion with the barge lines. 

America’s transportation system has now 
reached a stage of maturity and integration, 
so that_prosperity in one region immediately 
benefits other regions. For a while barge 
lines operating in the St. Louis-New Orleans 
area feared that the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway would attract shipping 
away from southern ports and thus cut into 
the Mississippi barge-line business. 

Today, according to Fred Thompson, Hous- 
ton district manager of the Mississippi Valley 
Lines, most operators look forward to the 
seaway preject. “Milwaukee, Duluth, Toledo 
and other Great Lakes ports,” he says, “are 
becoming increasingly water conscious and 
have embarked on multi-million-dollar pier- 
improvement programs. Once the piers are 
built, they can be used not only for trade 
with Europe on ocean freighters, but for 
increased trade with Mississippi Valley ports 
by means of barges.” 

Chicago, linking two great water systems— 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes—will 
then become a northern twin of New Orleans, 
which links the Mississippi and the gulf 
routes. To prepare Chicago for its new role 
as a water-transportation hub, the 16-mile 
“Cal-Sag”. Channel is being deepened and 
widened between the harbors of East Chicago 
and the Illinois Waterway. This “Cal-Sag” 
will be able to accommodate tows of 6 to 8 
barges instead of the 2-barge tows it is 
limited to at present. Tonnage through the 
channel will jump from the 4,600,000 tons 
of 1955 to more than 18 million tons in 25 
years. 

Barge tion in America will ex- 
pand just as fast as the rivers are opened 
up for navigation. Senator RoBeErt S. Kerr, 
Democrat, of Oklahome, wrote in March of 
this year, “I predict that Oklahoma’s water 
resources in the next 50 years will be more 
valuable, promote more industry, create 
more jobs for workers, and cause more 
growth for industry than oil and gas have in 
the past 50.” 

To make this prediction come true, the 
Oklahoma Senator has promoted the devel- 
opment of the Arkansas River for naviga- 
tion to a point near Tulsa. Authorization 
is also expected for extending navigation 
on the Red River. It is believed that once 
these projects are completed the Arkansas 
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and Red Valleys will eventually rival the 
Ohio in industrial development. 

Barge transportation is not yet as flexible 
as railroads or trucks are in the size of ship- 
ments they can handle. 

Jacob Hershey, president of American 
Commercial Lines, points out that shipping 
in less than barge-load lots has been tried 
in the past—but without marked success. 
One solution Hershey proposes is transport- 
ing fully loaded trucks by barge to a terminal 
point, from where the trucks could proceed 
under their own power to the destination. 
This would permit smaller, inland businesses 
to reap the benefit of low inland water 
rates. 

Every barge owner concedes that water 
transportation is slow. But the Inland 
Waterways Common Carriers Association, 
representing 10 leading barge lines on the 
Mississippi system, point out that slowness is 
not necessarily a disadvantage. 

According to an IWCCA official, “The dis- 
parity in delivery time between rail, truck, 
and barge is often less than the figures 
might indicate. For example, a power- 
plant consuming 20,000 tons of coal per 
month can be supplied by a single barge 
tow. A railroad would have to move about 
300 cars during the month to supply the 
same quantity. The slow barges, therefore, 
would provide the fastest—and cheapest— 
means for delivering the goods.” 

It was river transportation that first 
welded America together as a Nation. Ex- 
plorers, then traders, and then settlers 
traveled in everything from dugout canoes 
and wooden rafts to flatboats and stern- 
wheelers to the Midwest, South and Pacific 
coast. 

Today streamlined, diesel-powered tow- 
boats have once again turned America’s 
waterways into vital highways of commerce. 
And, as America enters the age of atomic 
power, guided missiles, and earth satellites, 
it finds itself turning with increasing inter- 
est to Old Man River for a solution to its 
transportation problems. 





[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of Novem- 
ber 18, 1957] 


New LIFE OF THE RIver, No. 1—STREAMLINED 
Scows ArE Lurinc INDUSTRY 


(By Sid Goldberg) 


New OrLeans (NANA) .—Last year, a New 
York investor was invited by a common car- 
rier barge line on a trip down the Ohio- 
Mississippi River system on one of its tow- 
boats. Expecting the worst—but in good 
spirits—he showed up at the wharf with a 
raincoat and rubber boots, an electric fan 
for the balmy days ahead, and his own sup- 
ply of sandwiches. 

Like most visitors to the towboats that ply 
America’s 28,000 miles of navigable rivers, he 
was in for a surprise. Not only was the boat 
elean as a West Point barracks and stury as 
an ocean liner, but it~-was air-conditioned, 
equipped with radar and radiotelephone, 
and served seven-course meals. 

This wasn't a showcase. It was just one 
of the average American towboats that have 
revolutionized transportation since World 
War II. Powered by twin diesel engines of 
up to 2,700 horsepower each, they move 
mountains of coal, steel, stone, and grain be-< 
tween Pittsburgh and New Orleans, Chicago 
and Houston every day of the year. 

When Americans think of transportation, 
we think of trains, trucks, and airplanes. 
When we think of river transportation—if 
we ever do at all—pictures of a leaking gar- 
bage scow come to mind. 

But the scow of today is a streamlined 
siren that is luring American industry to the 
waterfront. In 1955, waterside sites were se- 
lected for $6.5 billion worth of new factories 
and mills. Today, some $20 millions is be- 
ing invested every 24 heurs for industrial de- 
velopment down by the riverside. 
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“Manufacturers today,” says Bailey T. De 
Bardelaban, president of Coyles Lines, “are 
faced with high costs for raw materials and 
high wages for labor. The easiest way to 
hold prices down to competitive levels~is to 
look for the cheaper means of transporta- 
tion. Thousands of businessmen have found 
their answer on the waterways.” 

Figures tell the story. In 1929, the volume 
of traffic on our inland waterways was 22 
billion ton-miles (1 ton-mile equals a ton 
of cargo moved 1 mile). By 1955 this volume 
had skyrocketed to 98 billion-ton miles. This 
year it probably will pass the 115 billion ton- 
mile mark. 

The hero of the revolution in transporta- 
tion is the modern towboat. It bears as 
much resemblance to the spark-spitting 
sternwheelers of Mark Twain’s day as a B-52 
bomber does with the Wright brothers’ bi- 
plane. But while every schoolboy knows 
what a sternwheeler looked like, few are 
familiar with the size, shape, or function of 
the towboat. 

Basically, it is a square-fronted workboat 
that gets behind a flotilla of barges and 
pushes them along the river. 

It pushes hard. Diesel-powered towboats 
handle cargo loads of up to 30,000 tons. 
They push tows of barges more than a quar- 
ter of a mile long—longer than the Queen 
Elizabeth or the Queen Mary. And they 
push them not in open seas, but in rivers 
that have more bends, say the bargemen, 
than a boxful of pretzels. 

According to the Inland Waterways Com- 
mon Carriers Association, which represents 
10 leading barge lines operating on rivers 
from the Alleghenies to the Rockies, the 
barge is the most economical unit for bulk 
cargo transportation. One barge alone, the 
association points out, can carry 1,500 tons 
of coal, or as much as 30 railroad cars. 

A string of 10 coal barges, pushed by 1 
towboat, can move more coal than 4 railroad 
engines, each pulling a 75-car freight train. 

American industry is also learning that, 
when it comes to transportation, oil and 
water mix. Many tank barges have capaci- 
ties of more than a million gallons each, 
compared to 12,000 gallons for a railroad tank 
ear, or 5,290 gallons for a tank truck. Petro- 
leum and petroleum products are now the 
principal commodities carried on America’s 
waterways. Close behind are coal and lig- 
nite; followed by sand, gravel, and crushed 
rock; and then iron and steel products. 

Fifty years ago most barges were slapped 
together out of a few pieces of timber. Today 
they are custom made to the particular needs 
of industry. Barges have been outfitted with 
collapsible plastic bags that can hold 11,000 
pounds of carbon black. Plastic linings are 
being developed for the more efficient ship- 
ment of sugar, coffee, and other bulk 
foodstuffs. 

George Peterkin, Jr., president of Dixie 
Lines, says that common carrier barge lines 
are now shipping molten sulphur from Hous- 
ton to Pittsburgh in barges built like thermos 
bottles. 

At the other end of the thermometer, says 
Mr. Peterkin, experiments are being made 
with barges that have 1i1-foot-thick balsa 
wood linings to carry liquefied methane at 
258° below zero—a temperature cold enough 
to crystallize steel. 

Last June, the Jeffersonville Boat and Ma- 
chine Co,, in Jeffersonville, Ind., launched 
the first piggy-back barge ever built by 
an inland shipyard. It was part of an order 
for 44 barges being built by “Jeffboat” for 
servicing oil derricks in Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. The piggy-back barges are 
towed, one atop the other, from New Orleans 
to Venezuela (3,000 miles) in 20 days. 

Perhaps the most dramatic development in 
river transportation is the multiple-deck au- 
tomobile carrier. The American Commercial 
Barge Line, reputedly the biggest inland 
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waterway common carrier in the world, owns 
a fleet of 18 of these sleek clippers. Each of 
them has 3 decks and a carrying capacity of 
1,000 automobiles. 
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Rev. Dr. Joseph L. Weisley Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader of January 21, 1958, on 
Rev. Dr. Joseph L. Weisley, who recently 
retired after serving 51 years in the min- 
istry, and who during those years served 
as pastor of the Forty Fort Presbyterian 
Church, chaplain for the American Le- 
gion and member of the draft board: 
HIGHLIGHT OF 51-YeaR CAREER: 139 JOINED 

CHURCH DURING CRUSADE 

Rev. Dr. Joseph L. Wesley, who tonight 
is being honored at an American Legion 
testimonial, today looked back over a fruit- 
ful span of over a half century in the min- 
istry at Forty Fort and said “it was as good 
a@ life as a man could ask for.” 

The vigorous cleric, whose honors and 
testimonials over the years are numbered in 
the dozens, retired last October after 51 
years as pastor of the Forty Fort Presby- 
terian Church, and will soon establish resi- 
dence with a sister in Allentown, 


MEMBER SINCE 1941 


Interrupted briefly during a typically busy 
schedule, Rev. Dr. Weisley sketched the high- 
lights of his career for a reporter, in the 
office of Local Draft Board 92, Kingston, of 
which he has been a member since 1941. 

Honors accorded him by his alma mater, 
Muhlenberg College, by the community at 
large, and by the American Legion, which 
he helped to establish in this region, though 
held in high esteem, paled in his recollec- 
tions beside a milestone of his long pas- 
torate. 

Asked if he could recall the outstanding 
incident in his 51 years in this area, the 76< 
year-old minister hesitated only a moment, 
then recalled the occasion—during the Billy 
Sunday spiritual crusade here—when “in 
my own Forty Fort church, I received 139 
new members into the congregation.” 

His expressive face brightened as he re- 
called the spiritual upsurge noted in the 
community following the famed evangelist’s 
crusade here, and he went back in time to 
the occasion, remembering it as “a wonder- 
ful thing, a wonderful thing.” 


WILL BE MISSED 


Although all of the church officers serving 
when he assumed the Forty Fort pastorate 
are now either deceased or moved elsewhere, 
Rev. Dr. Weisley will miss and be missed 
by hundreds of close friends in this region. 
Asked if he would retain his ties to this 
region, he replied, quickly and emphatically, 
that he intended to return here frequently 
“after all, Allentown is only a short distance 
away.” 

In the latter city, where he will maintain 
residence with his sister, Mrs. Mayme P. 
Schneider, 758 South Eighth Street, Rev. 
Dr. Weisley will reenter religious activities, 
serving churches in the area which have no 


: pastors. 








Born at Catasaqua on October 14, 1881, the 


cleric graduated from high school there in — 


1898, and from Muhlenberg College in 1999, 
after receiving his master of arts degree from 
Princeton. Years later, he returned to the 
Muhlenberg campus to be accorded the coj- 
lege’s highest accolade, an honorary doctor 
of divinity degree: 

CHAPLAIN WITH 83D 


During World War I, he served overseas 
sa chaplain of the 330th Infantry of the 
83d Division, and on his return was one of 
a small group which met in the Rutter Ave. 
nue School to form what is now the Black 
Diamond Post 395, American Legion. His 


long association with that group as chaplain — 


will be recognized tonight at the post’s tes. 
timonial in the Kingston Legion Home. 
“Imagine the honor they’re giving me,” 
he asserted, “bringing in such high Legion 
‘brass’ as Past National Commander Pay] 


-H. Griffith, of Uniontown, to my testimonial, 


My, they've certainly been wonderful to me,” 
AVENUE UNPAVED 


Picturing the Forty Fort to which he came 
in 1906, in contrast to the present borough, 
the retired pastor told of the wide, unpaved 
Wyoming Avenue “mud in the summer and 
dust in the winter,” the sparse population 
at the turn of the century, and the gradual 
changes over the years. 

His own church membership, he stated, 
grew from the 139 in his spiritual flock in 
1906 to about 600 at present. Included in 
the present group are those he received into 
the church as part of his golden jubilee. 

“I wanted to get one new church member 
for each of my 50 years—and guess what’— 
he recalled, proudly, “I got 59.” 

MARRIED THE SORDONIS 


Tilustrating his long span as spiritual lead- 
er, he recalled that he had married former 
Senator Andrew J. Sordoni and Ruth Speece 
Sordoni, received them into the church, then 
baptized their children, Jack and Mary Sor-. 
doni, and received them into the church, 
Later, Rev. Dr. Weisley married Mary Sordoni 
and Joseph Sekera and baptized all four of 
their children, completing a three-generation 
cycle. 5 

Turning to the present, the pastor drew on 
his long experience and expressed a belief 
that there has been an “upsurge of spiritual 
interest” throughout the country in recent 
years. Much of it, he said, could be traced 
to the unsettled world conditions, which 
have led thinking people to an awareness 
that material values mean little when eyed 
in contrast to eternity. 

He spoke in a serious vein for a time, then 
resumed his cheerful conversation as he 
looked forward to his future, 

“I plan to do a lot of reading—nothing 
specific, just general reading. And I'll con- 
tinue my religious activities. Don’t worry, 
I'll find plenty to keep me busy and 0c- 
cupied sss” 

As if emphasizing his prediction, the inter- 
view was concluded at that point when & 
draft board aide summoned Rev. Dr. Weisley, 
and he returned to his volunteer duties, 
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proclaimed at Kiev 40 years ago, but 
permanent freedom could not then be 
achieved. Forces from which the 
Ukrainian people could not protect them- 
selves have temporarily crushed freedom 
in the Ukraine which now lies behind the 
Iron Curtain, a victim of despotism. 

Americans view the present plight of 
the Ukrainian people with sadness. Our 
Nation has traditionally stood for the 
concepts of freedom and humanity. In 
recent years, as the threat of Communist 
enslavement has grown, we have extend- 
ed a helping hand to others. 

Americans have a special feeling for 
the Ukraine, because our land has been 
enriched by the coming to its shores of 
many sons of the Ukraine who have set- 
tled here, have prospered, and have made 
their contribution to our common life. 
Sons of the Ukraine has brought to this 
land their special talents and cultural 
backgrounds, and have proved them- 
selves fine citizens. 

Lovers of freedom look for the day 
when the Ukraine will achieve the inde- 
pendence which her people long have 
cherished. 





Criticism Is a Two-Way Street 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on January 23, 1958, discusses the right 
of political rebuttal, a right which the 
— seem to claim for themselves 


THe RIGHT oF POLITICAL REBUTTAL—ADAMS’ 
Tatk HELD PROPER, AND EFFECTIVE, REPLY 
TO PARTISAN SNIPING AT PRESIDENT 


(By David Lawrence) 


This is a world of paradoxes—especially 
the world of politics.. For weeks and weeks 
how, since the sputnik started to circle the 
earth, the Democrats inside and outside of 
Congress have been castigating the Eisen- 
hower admirfistration for neglect of defense, 
for failing to have bold and imaginative 
ideas in foreign policy and for failing to 
exercise leadership. . 

Now when Sherman Adams, Assistant to 
the President, makes a lively speech of re- 
buttal, he is charged with being partisan, 
and one leading spokesman for the opposi- 
tion calls his remarks “mean and cheap.” 

One wonders what sort of liberalism pre- 
vails today when the other side isn’t even, 
supposed to answer back. 

For 2 months now the Democratic par- 
tisams have had the field all to themselves. 
They have demanded the resignation of 
Various Cabinet officers. 


p. 
In politics a le repeated without any 
Genial comes to be accepted as truth. There 
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of the Republicans in Congress haven’t made 
it before this—they apparently are not 
strong in tactics of counteroffense. 

So it remained for Sherman Adams to 
enter the lists. And he did quite a job in 
his Minneapolis speech. He didn’t step 
down to the level of political combat hailed 
so exultingly by the Democratic partisans 
when Harry Truman turns loose one of his 
give ‘em hell speeches. But he did an ef- 
fective job nevertheless as he said: 

“Nowadays, back in Washington, hardly a 
day goes by but that some armchair strate- 
gist intones doom for America. Nor hardly 
a day goes by but that some political sooth- 
sayer first proclaims, then bemoans, Ameri- 
can weakness. Disaster is too mild a word 
to describe our pitiful plight. 

“There is an interesting aspect to this. 
In large measure this professional shudder- 
ing comes from those whose attitude about 
defense has been dictated by. political ex- 
pediency. * * * 

“But even so, they ought to know better 
than to keep on politicking with national 
defense. As a matter of fact, they ought to 
be called strictly to account by the American 
people for using this subject as party glue. 

“Tl say simply this: We Republicans 
greet the opposition on this battlefield with 
as much anticipation as on any other they 
can conjure up. In such a contest, we have 
abundant ammunition. 

“We do not need to bring up the military 
catastrophe of Pearl Harbor nor the scien- 
tific catastrophe of losing our atomic secrets. 
Nor do we need to dwell on policies that led 
to. the Red invasion of Korea, nor the plight 
of our defenses when the invasion began, 
nor the handcuffs put upon our conduct of 
that war. We need not even refer to the 
tragic loss of China, nor the,surrender of 
positions of freedom throughout the world. 
We can also at the moment the 
wasteful and crippling defense planning be- 
tween World War II and the following war 
they couldn’t end. Right now, checking 
back only a year is enough.” 

Then Mr. Adams reviewed how the Demo- 
crats, in control of both Houses of Congress, 
cut military appropriations last year, and he 
pointed to the failure of the Democrats prior 
to.1952 to start spending even as little as a 
million dollars on long-range ballistic mis- 
siles. 

On‘the very afternoon before the night 
when the various political speeches by the 
Republicans were being delivered last Mon- 
day, statements were coming from the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee’s advisory coun- 
ceil belittling American foreign policy and 
lambasting the administration on defense 
matters. 

Is all this “politicking” good for the coun- 
try? Of course not. On the radio every 
night the Communists make wide use of the 
sniping comments about the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy uttered by Democrats 
and other critics. But in a democracy, 
where free speech and a free press are the 
rule, all things are discussed, and hence the 
Republicans have the right of reply just as 
the Democrats have the right of attack. 

There’s one consolation for the Republi- 
cans, Harry Truman says .that General 
Eisenhower was always pretty good prior to 
1952 when he—the former President—could 
tell Ike what to do. This seems to nullify 
all the nasty things the critics have been 
saying about Ike’s willingness to let Stalin’s 
armies occupy Eastern Europe and take over 
Berlin, and all the mistakes he made 
in agreeing with the other Chiefs of Staff 
that Korea was not a defense requirement of 
prime necessity to the United States. Evi- 
dently these were not his own ideas at all 
but merely President Truman’s orders. 
That clears the air—at least until the next 
salvo comes from the man from Missouri. 


A691 
Allied Dependability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State tell us we 
must extend aid to our allies and to 
neutral free nations lest they become 
satellites of Russia. 

This has been American policy since 
the advent of the cold war following 
World War II. 

In spite of U. N., NATO, SEATO, and 
the Baghdad Pact and after United 
States spending $70 billion, the temper 
of these favored nations has grown to 
be more lenient toward the aggressive 
habits of the Communist regime and 
more convinced of their political and 
economic inability to resist. Not only 
that, but they express more freely their 
national distrust of the American policy. 

Furthermore, while we have taxed our 
citizens excessively and incurred-an un- 
precedented national debt, practically 
every nation we have favored has un- 
wisely permitted its financial position to 
be dangerously depleted through liberal- 
ization of its social welfare programs—a 
position that, if anything, has left it less 
able to carry its just portion of any 
allied effort toward combating aggres- 
sion. 

With the exception of Western Euro- 
pean nations, we have witnessed a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of some of our 
former friends and many reputed neu- 
trals to play America against Russia, 
waxing both warm and cold as we watch 
and outbid or delay aid, while Russia 
with her Communist infiltrators suc- 
ceeds in gaining a strong foothold in 
their government machinery, awaiting 
the opportune time to take over. 

We have seen the Indonesian Govern- 
ment’s collapse at the hands of the Com- 
munists. Burma and Thailand are dan- 
gerously threatened while Vietnam 
hangs by a string. India’s financial 
position is reputed to be at the breaking 
point with Communist influence reported 
to be gaining by the day. Egypt, with 
Russian help, defies the Western World. 
Syria is becoming a strategie stronghold 
threatening our Arab friends in that 
region. ‘ 

France is on the verge of losing her 
hold in north Africa, while the Scan- 
dinavian countries closely related geo- 
graphically to the Great Bear fear out- 
right cooperation with the West. 

We may as well be realistic in plan- 
ning our financial outlays to nations 
whose questionable loyalty is apt to be 
determined by their estimate of the po- 
tential dangers they might suffer in any 
war between.two powerful nations. His- 
tory is replete with vacillations and re- 
versals of alinement when the national 
interest takes precedence over every- 
thing else. 

In view of the uncertainties of depend- 
able allies in any world conflict, the 
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United States is apt to overestimate her 
physical and military capacity to finance 
questionable nations. The dangers of 
overindulging our finances, our re- 
sources, and manpower could reduce us 
to the same economic vacuum Great 
Britain found herself in at the end of 
World War II, and without a friend 
strong enough to come to our rescue. 

This means we must resolve to keep 
our own house in order. The only way 
our democracy can compete with Rus- 
sia’s potential to make war is to bring 
our people to realize the necessity of 
voluntarily making some of the sacrifices 
that people of the Iron Curtain countries 
are compelled to make. This will test 
the loyalty, the patriotism, and the 
moral fabric of the American people. 

The first step must begin with our na- 
tional policymakers by convincing the 
rank and file that all waste, extrava- 
gance, and fruitless spending will be 
eliminated. ‘They must show themselves 
a willingness to make personal sacrifices. 
Highly paid administrators and military 
leaders in the higher ranks should recog- 
nize their obligations to stand in the 
forefront in our fight against inflation 
rather than demand pay increases. How 
else can they expect to dissuade labor 
leaders from pressing for increased 
wages at every turn in the road? 
Loyalty and patriotism are not measured 
in terms of the money involved. 

Next, the people themselves must ac- 
cept the burden of cost imposed on them 
whether it be increased taxes, personal 
sacrifice, or both. The Nation can no 
longer afford the dual dangers of deficit 
budgeting and inflation. 

That our best protection against war 
lies in the creation and maintenance of 
strong defensive capabilities, there can 
be no doubt. That a determined citi- 
zenry convinced that they are not being 
gypped by reckless administrators and 
profiteers will bear their taxload even at 
the sacrifice of personal longings cannot 
be doubted. 

Realizing that our national ‘strength 
and standing among nations of the world 
rests upon our ability to shun further in- 
volvement in national debt and its 
sequel, unbridled inflation, we must re- 
solve that come what may we will build 
an adequate defense system on @ pay-as- 
we-go basis as the only way we can avoid 
bankruptcy. 

We can be no stronger abroad than we 
are at home. Without strength and 
financial solvency our days as a world 
power are numbered. 





Richard Paul, of Kingston, Pa., Awarded 
First Distinguished Service Award By 
West Side Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, of January 
23, 1958, on the selection of Richard 
Paul as the first recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the West 
Side Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
which holds its meetings at Kingston, 
Pa.: 
West Swe Awarp 

Choice of Richard Paul for the first dis- 
tinguished service award of the West Side 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at a gathering 
in the American Legion home in Kingston 
tonight honors one of the founders of the 
organization last April and a young man 
who has been active in the community. 

Mr. Paul, a vice president of the West 
Side Jaycees, is a member of the staff of 
WBRE-TV, secretary-treasurer of Local 27 
of the National Association of Broadcasting 
Employees and Technicians and a member 
of the Wilkes-Barre Area CIO Council. His 
community activity, in addition to his par- 
ticipation in the extensive program of the 
Jaycees as an officer, includes the Kingston 
Centennial and the Kingston Methodist 
Church fund campaign. 

Mr. Paul has set a stimulating example 
for those who will be singled out for distinc- 
tion in the years to come. 





National Self-Determination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, nine years 
ago. aboard ship in mid-Pacific, a British 
fellow passenger made a statement with 
which I was then in no state of mind to 
agree. 

In substance, he said “Great Britain is 
finished as an empire and as such the 
keeper of world peace. Henceforth, the 
status of empire will have to pass to the 
United States of America.” 

Reminding him that America was 
committed to world peace with no desire 
nor interest to become an aggressor, the 
idea of world empire was foreign to her 
philosophy. He insisted that the peace 
of the world could be maintained only 
when the peacemaker can control the 
economy of areas where disturbances 
originate. 

As we review the world situation at 
the end of World War II when the ada- 
mant American policy of national self- 
determination gave promise of reality as 
a result of American armed might, and 
realizing how helpless these small na- 
tions have been in controlling their econ- 
omies without the grinding hand of a 
stronger power, one wonders if the Eng- 
lishman’s prediction was not without 
considerable merit. 

Even at the expense of reversing our 
principles of self-determination, had we 
exercised a semblance of direction over 
the small countries where we had estab- 


witnessing so many helpless nations drift 
into the Iron Curtain orbits could have 
been prevented. 


Will the welfare of the world’s people 
during the next century be determined 
by the strength of empire or by general 





fronts the world today. 

The principle of human rights in rea}. 
ity began to spread to remote parts of 
the world with the American Declaration 
of Independence and America has stead. 
fastly adhered to this philosophy in 
peace and in war, finally witnessing its 
culmination at the end of World War Ir 


when the death knell of colonialism 
sounded. Most small nations had at last . 


reached the goal of self-determination, 

The end of European colonialism 
found most of the dependent peoples un- 
prepared by training and experience to 


form dependable governments or to 


establish stable economies. 

To fill this vacuum the two leading 
world powers took opposite positions— 
the one seeking empire with its attendant 
economic and political control—the other 
with its humanitarian philosophy en- 
deavoring to support weak nations to 
establish independence and self-reliance, 

This great and fearful Red empire 
which has subdued every adjacent neigh- 
bor to a point where they cannot call 
their national -souls their- own, has 
moved rapidly to a position of world 
power where only the United States 
stands across the abyss. between and ex- 


presses its determination that individual 


liberty shall endure in the world. 

It is a tribute~to the inherent, basic 
strength of the United States that it has 
been able to spend $52 billion in bolster- 
ing the faltering economies of many of 
our neighbors in order that the walls of 
the citadel of individual freedoms have 
been braced and propped up against the 
storm from without. 

Yet, even the expenditure of money 
is not enough. 

By being strong, we will inspire 
strength among our friends. By pre- 
cept of thrift and courage we will gain 
respect. To be honored abroad we must 
let it be known that at the basis of our 
aid is the recognition that, under the 
Communist Empire, national honor dis- 
appears and only racial and individual 
debasement results. 

Twelve years after World War II we 
see the world divided between two 
philosophies with western .democracy 
pitted against communism. ‘Then, the 
United States was tentatively allied with 
Western Europe and Russia setting the 
pattern of government for China. In 


both hemispheres exist many smaller na- 
tions striving for self-determination 


with insufficient understanding or appre- 


ciation for either philosophy. Unable . 
to form stable governments or build an 


ternative than to fall easy prey to out- 
side influences, With no designs of 


nores then learns to hate the hand that 
gave aid. 
To preserve f. 


little we lose our influence. 


Not so with Russia, She recognizes 
the Britishers’ conviction that empire 
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recognition of the principle of human 
rights? This is the question that con. 


riendship we continue 
- our generous handouts while little by 
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puilding succeeds only through exercise 
of control. 

The Western World’s philosophy is 
pased on Christianity, but the millions 
of oriental peoples have never known 
anything but force or subtle weapons to 
conquer by subversion. 

The empire builder, with complete 
control of the lives and fortunes of her 
people, has, at the expense of her masses, 
concentrated on scientific progress to the 
end that she is now in position to chal- 
lenge the world by hurling threats of 
destruction against her adversary. 

The other, enjoying a life of luxury, 
steeped in complacency, erroneously 
trusting dollar diplomacy and little con- 
cerned about her national safety, sud- 
denly realizes the embarrassing fact that 
power, prestige, and world influence is 
waning. 

Does this mean that arbitrary force on 
the part of nations once more assumes 
the role of balance of power? That 
military threat will continue to destroy 
all hope of underprivileged peoples for 
the privilege of self-determination? Is 
the American ideal so faithfully adhered 
to and defended by the blood of her 
heroic sons destined for extinction? 
And is America’s own survival being 
threatened by a philosophy whose ad- 
vocates far outnumber’ us in area and 
population? 





President’s Cue for GOP: Brazen It Out 
During 1958 
EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean 
entitled, “President’s Cue for GOP: 
Brazen It Out During 1958.” 

Recently the Republican Party had a 
number of $100-a-plate party dinners 
and it appears that the party leaders 
spoke in somewhat contradictory lines. 
The editorial will be of interest to all of 


you. 
The editorial follows: 


PRESIWENT’s Cuz For GOP: Brazen It Out 
Durine 1958 


Kicking off the 1958 drive for a Republican 

, President Eisenhower has laid down 

an incongruous party line which indicates the 

degree to which he and his supposedly able 
advisers are rattled by recent events. 

It is one which the party faithful, or what 
is left of them, will find hard to swallow; and 
as for the people as a whole, they are now 
to well informed to buy it... 

In the face of all evidence, the President 
Seems to think that security, coupled with 
Peace, is still a winning slogan, Further- 
more, he would ring in ; about 
Prosperity of the past without mention of 
the current recession with its growing num- 
bers of unemployed. ; 

Let us thrust out our chins and brazen 
it out he advised amid cheers at the $100-a- 
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plate party dinner in Chicago, apparently un- 
aware of the implications of such a remark. 

When a chin is thrust out, the neck is 
likely to protrude. 

When Republicans talk about security and 
peace, we learn, it is both timely and patri- 
otic. But it is also laid down that if Demo- 
crats or any others dwell upon these all-im- 
portant subjects, while the great defense 
mess is existent, it constitutes unworthy 
pessimism which must be condemned as a 
low partisan effort. 

But even while Mr. Eisenhower was ped- 
dling this pap, who in Minneapolis was mak- 
ing security a major issue by trying to blame 
the Pentagon confusion and sputnik and 
missile defeats of former President Truman 
and the Democratic Party? None other than 
“Assistant President” Sherman Adams who 
is closer to the President than a brother. 
Throughout the rest of the country also, 
the Republicans were cracking down in a 
like manner. 

There is no workability in the President's 
Coue prescription for hypnotizing the pop- 
ulace, and that is because the country’s secu- 
rity has become a matter of gravest concern 
under his administration, and the search for 
peace is integrally related to adequate de- 
fense in the missile age. 

This is one occasion when the Great White 
Father cannot stand among the crowd of 
Republican underlings, including Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and disassociate himself from 
their words and deeds. 

As a result of the crossing of signals in this 
latest burst of campaign oratory, one judges 
that the confusion so apparent in official 
circles has also permeated the party’s high 
command, and that the generals and privates 
are marching off in all directions without 
guidance or discipline. When Mr. Adams 


contradicts his boss, and vice versa, things | 


have come to a pretty pass. 

Regardless of verbal smoke screens, every- 
one knows that security has become a major 
issue in the campaign now under way, and 
that it was made so by the massive blunders 
of the administration behind a thick veil of 


secrecy. 

And that is what gives especial irony to Mr. 
Eisenhower's bland observation, “‘when what 
we stand for is known and understood, the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple support our objectives and programs.” 

Well, these people are beginning to know 
and understand as never before, and 100k 
at the most recent election returns. 





Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
sad heart that we record the passing of 
one of our patriotic, conscientious, and 
hard working Congressmen, LAWRENCE 
H. Smiru, of the First District of Wis- 


consin. 

Congressman SMITH came into the 
7Ith Congress a few months after I be- 
came a Member. We were personal 
friends. ‘We pay tribute to a great Con- 
gressman. This was a great loss not 
only to the First District of Wisconsin, 
but also to this House and our Nation. 

Larry, as his friends all called him, 
was a serious, studious, devoted and 
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dedicated Congressman. His work came 
first and was taken seriously. He gave 
his very best, never sparing himself and 
undoubtedly his intense concentration on 
his work certainly hastened his early 
departure. 

I join with the many Congressmen 
here today in expressing our sympathy 
to his wife and family and assure them 
that we shall miss him greatly. 

Congressman SMITH was a real student 
of foreign affairs and on this committee 
he devoted his energy and carried out 
with great effort the ideas and the pro- 
gram which he felt was proper for this 
Nation tosupport. He had the admira- 
tion, the respect and love of the Mem- 
bers of this House regardless of political 
affiliation. While many disagreed with 
him, all of them admired Congressman 
SMITH and commended him for his zeal 
and his purpose. 

We shall miss him but he shall not be 
forgotten. 





Of Paramount Importance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to ask that the following «.t- 
tached editorial from the Fort Lauder- 
dale Daily News be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. It was written by 
the editor, Mr. Jack Gore, who has won 
many honors for his outstanding edi- 
torials. 

Fort Lauderdale is a metropolitan city 
of over 80,000 in a county of over 220,000 
with good airport facilities but as yet 
has no direct air service from major 
lines. The community is of course very 
anxious to have air service. The need 
is pointed up by the following editorial 
written by Mr. Gore: 

Or PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 

There’s a hearing going on in Atlanta now 
that is_of paramount importance to this 
area’s chances of being gsanted the ade- 
quate airline service it deserves. 

The hearing is being conducted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on the petition of 
several airlines to expand their flight serv- 
ice in an area generally pivoting around 
Atlanta. The phase of the hearing that is 
of primary interest to Broward County is 
a Mackey Airlines application to inaugurate 
direct service from Broward International 
Airport to Atlanta via Orlando. 

Since no airline is now providing the 
service that Mackey wishes to inaugurate, 
one would think there would be few ob- 
jections to such a proposal. But at least 
two of the airlines serving this area through 
Miami have already indicated they wiil 
strongly oppose the Mackey request, and 
before the. hearings are terminated it is 
likely they will be joined by other major 
carriers. 

These opposing airlines aren’t interested 
right now in providing the service them- 
selves. All they seem interested in doing 
is keeping anybody else from giving Broward 
County the service they.don’t want to supply. 
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For many years Broward County interests 
have been trying rather futilely to interest 
the major airlines in using the Broward 
Airport for direct flights to and from such 
cities as Chicago, Atlanta, New York, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. 

The story these interests get back is al- 
ways the same. Broward County is too close 
to Miami International Airport for the ma- 
jor airlines to give us the service we want and 
need, and it would be a losing proposition for 
any of the major airlines to establish service 
at Broward International. 

So Broward Countians, and the thousands 
of visitors who come here every year, are 
forced to make a long, traffic-congested trip 
to or from the Miami airport when we have 
a perfectly good airport right here in our 
own backyard. 

According to recent statistics compiled by 
the chamber of commerce’s aviation com- 
mittee some 10 to 15 percent of the passenger 
trafic at the Miami airport now originates 
or ends in Broward County. This amounts 
to as many as 250,000 arrivals or departures 
a year, yet we are supposed to believe this 
kind of business doesn’t justify the inaug- 
uration of service at our own airport. 

Just recently the aviation committee has 
renewed its attempt to get a definite answer 
from the major airlines on just when they 
might be ready to provide some direct serv- 
ice from the Broward airport. To date the 


committee has heard nothing from the air- 
lines but more of the same doubletalk that 
has been voiced before. The airlines are all 


interested in providing service; they recog- 
nize our need for better service as indicated 
by their opening of ticket offices here in Ft. 
Lauderdale, but as far as making any com- 
mitments for providing such service they are 


as mum as the traditional church mouse. 

That is until somebody else steps in and 
offers to do what they refuse to do. Then, 
as the current hearings will show, they can 
become quite loquacious in attempting to 
keep an outsider from infringing on what 
they deem to be their “sacred cow” preroga- 
tives. 

Last week a large delegation from Brow- 
ard County went to Atlanta to plead for 
CAB approval of the Mackey Airline request. 
They told the CAB examiner conducting the 
hearing that this area was now the largest 
area in the Nation without direct airline 
service. They presented facts and figures in 
detail to show that we acutely needed better 
service, and that in this day and age it was 
ridiculous to make this area completely de- 
pendent upon Miami for airline accommoda- 
tions. 

From all reports the Broward delegation 
made a favorable impression on the CAB ex- 
aminer. But further hearings on this mat- 
ter will be conducted in Washington, and it 
will be there that the major airline inter- 
ests will have an opportunity to testify 
against the Mackey request. 

If the Mackey request is granted, the 
major airlines know full well they won’t be 
able to hold off much longer on stepping in 
and providing some sort of direct service on 
their own. This area is getting far too big 
to be denied what it is seeking, and if the 
major airlines persist in their refusal to pro- 
vide service then our only recourse will be 
to give all-out support to local interests at- 
tempting to do what the major airlines don’t 
want to do until literally forced into it. 

Our present airline service is a shame and 
a disgrace. It now takes Broward County 
people about as long to reach the Miami air- 
port as it does to fly to Atlanta, and with 
the airport facilities we are creating here 
there is no longer any excuse for the run- 
around we have been getting these past years 
from the major airlines, 
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The Nation’s Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


_ OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include a copy of my 
weekly newsletter ‘““Keenotes” which was 
issued today: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The Nation’s economy is precariously bal- 
anced. Although official Washington is re- 
luctant to discuss the economic situation 
in realistic terms, there is no denying the 
fact that the country as a whole is suffering 
a recession. 

Call it what you may—a leveling off at a 
high plateau, a breathing spell, a readjust- 
ment, or any of the other mysterious terms 
economists love to use—these facts are clear: 

Unemployment has increased to about 4 
million and the length of the workweek— 
which determines take-home pay—has grown 
steadily shorter. 

The average manufacturing worker made 
$1.13 a week less in December 1957 than he 
did a year earlier. ; 

Industrial output in December stood at 
136 percent of the 1947-49 average, down 
from 139 in November and 147 in December 
1956. 

Housing starts in December were only 
62,000, the lowest monthly figure since be- 
fore the Korean war. 

These and other pessimistic indicators do 
not add up to a depression. They do, how- 
ever, clearly indicate that something is 
wrong with the economy. If the storm sig- 
nals, so clearly hoisted, are ignored, the 
economy will run into extremely rough seas. 

Basically, the country is in a strong eco- 
nomic position. All signs point for a con- 
tinued expansion over the long pull. De- 
spite 4 million unemployed, about 65 mil- 
lion people are gainfully employed. Each 
3 years the population increases about 1 
million people, which should add in the 
years ahead to the demand for all kinds of 
goods and create new jobs. 

But for the man out of a job, or the 
worker cut back to 3 days a week, the pres- 
ent depressed conditions are of more im- 
portance than the bright outlook for the 
future. These men find it hard to under- 
stand how the cost of living can increase 
3% percent during a year when they can- 
not find work or when they suffer layoffs. 

There are some indications that the ad- 
ministration is becoming concerned. If this 
concern is not translated soon ‘into fiscal 
policies that will check and reverse the 
downward trend in business, we could be in 
for serious trouble before the end of the 
year. 

No longer is unemployment the concern 
of just a few isolated areas. Workers in 
many industries all over the country now 
find themselves in the same unfortunate 
situation as many coal miners in West Vir- 
ginia. The Government has thus far re- 
fused to support measures to meet the needs 
of economically depressed areas, such as I 
proposed in H. R. 1949. , 

The negiect of this serious problem has 
been extremely costly, not only in terms of 
loss of purchasing power to communities 
but in suffering and hardship for thousands 
of families. 
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A recession may, to Government officials, 
be merely a set of statistics or lines on g 
chart. But to men out of work, and to 
their families, it is a deep personal tragedy, 
a shameful waste of human resources. 

I hope the neglect of our depressed areas, 
which have festered on the economic system 
during the country’s greatest prosperity, will 
not be repeated in attacking the wider, more 
basic economic problems now facing the 
country. 

If the administration fails to take bold 
action to meet the developing economic 


crisis headon, the results can be tragic and ' 


of lasting consequences. We cannot hope, 
in a depressed economic climate, to main- 
tain pace with the Russians in the struggle 
for supremacy. : 





Retirement of Presiding Judge W. A. Val- 
entine, of Luzerne County (Pa.) Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. ‘Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Jan- 
uary 23, 1958, commenting on the retire- 
ment on March 1 of Judge W. A. Val- 
entine, presiding judge of the courts of 
Luzerne County. 

JUDGE VALENTINE’S RETIREMENT 


Announcement that Judge W. A. Valentine 


will retire on March 1 confirms reports, cir- 
culated during the past 2 months that he 
was leaving the bench for personal reasons 
after serving 29 years. The only question 
was the date of his departure and now that 
has been fixed.” Although, at 78, after more 
than a half century of service’to the public 
as a jurist, district attorney, and lawyer in 
private practice, he is entitled to a measure 
of leisure, the actual severance of official ties 
will cause regret among associates, members 
of the bar and the general public whose re- 
spect he commanded.-: , 
With an impressive record as a lawyer and 
county prosecutor before he was named to the 
bench by Gov. John S. Fisher to fill the 
vacancy, created by the death of Judge John 
V. Kosek, Judge Valentine fully justified the 
confidence of State’s chief executive and of 
the people of Luzern County who elected him 
to 3 full terms, an unusual compliment. 
Since 1942, he has had the added distinction 
of being the presiding judge. He aiso has 
taken on the responsibility of juvenile court. 
Judge Valentin leaves the bench with in- 
creased stature, having met the test of char- 
acter, ability, and fidelity to duty. It is 
not enough for a judge to be learned in the 
law, which Judge Valentine was. He must 
combine integrity with industry and be able 
to temper justice with mercy, while protect- 
ing the public interest. Judge Valentine de- 
monstrated his capacity, time and agaill, 
through a display of judicial temperament 
that left no doubt that he had found his 
proper niche in life. He always has had the 
courage of his convictions. 
Tt was no small compliment to him that 
he was mentioned frequently for a place 0B 
the State supreme court or State supe 
court. Unquestionably, a man of his 
liance and background would have been a2 
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asset to the appellate bench, but it was Lu- 
gerne County’s good fortune that he was 
content to remain here and dispense justice 
in his adopted city. 

While we are occupied today with Judge 
Valentine’s eminence on the bench, he has 
peen equilly distinguished as a citizen, 
neighbor, churchman, and educator, making 
a substantial contribution to the betterment 
of the Commonwealth in these roles, in addi- 
tion to his achievements in the legal pro- 
fession. 

In the 172 years of its existence, Luzerne 
County has had many distingushed jurists. 
Another name now is added to that illus- 
trious company. It is that of W. Alfred Val- 
entine. 





Wanted: A No-Aid Bloc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include following article by Dillard 
Stokes: 





Wantep: A No-Am Bioc 
(By Dillard Stokes) 
WASHINGTON.—The administration wants 
to boost foreign aid next year to a whopping 
$4 billion plus. And the permanent aid 
scheme is to be tried again. 
Stevenson, who seems to take his titular 
leadership more seriously with every head- 
; line he gets, favors even bigger outlays, 
with priority for economic grants to have- 
nots in Asia and Africa. 

So far, the White House is shy of pushing 
an Indian loan bill. But lobbies are busy, 
with a spate of resolutions and generous 
statements, 

At Paris, the NATO powers seem far from 
averse to putting the squeeze on Uncle Sam. 

Other plans are afoot, differing only in 
who is to get how much of the wages and 
profits of the American people in the next 


~ 


year, 

To keep matters in balance there is dire 
need of a no-aid bloc, to stand up in Con- 
gress and answer every proposal for grants 
or loans to other countries, with or without 
strings on them, in terms like these: 

If there are people who do want to bail 
out India’s 5-year plan, retool Polish indus- 
try, stabilize the franc, and so on, they are 
Perfectly free to do so—with their own 
money. 

But we are not going to tax away the sub- 
stance of the American people for such pur- 
poses, until we are shown there is something 
in it for the United States. 

That is a question that has not been an- 
Swered lately: 

What is in it for the United States? 

Lend-lease was supposed to help win the 
war and doubtless did, even though much of 
the $60 billion was wasted. 

Then came the Marshall theory. World 
economy was smashed and other peoples 
could not make their own livings—so to 
speak—without tools. Back on their own 
feet they would be suppliers, and customers, 
80 this country would gain. . 

The Marshall plan is long completed. For 
Some years the rationale has been: 

1. By foreign aid America can win friends 

If America doesn’t stake the world, the 
Russians 
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8. Unless well-heeled, the have-nots will 
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If lend-lease and $60 billion in postwar 
aid did not gain good will, more billions are 
not apt to do so. The Russians won more 
influence with the solid achievement of the 
sputniks than America with ali her hand- 
outs. : 

Could Russia match those giveaways? If 
the Reds tried it wouldn’t they go broke in 
a hurry? To cut off all American aid at 
once, would oblige the Kremlin to shell out 
or shut up. The outcome would be a great 
lesson for the gimme governments. 

As for the billion or so have-nots going 
Communist: Why not let them? It’s their 
own funeral. 

If we Americans do not actually believe 
free enterprise is best, we ourselves ought to 
give it up rather than bribe others to con- 
tinue to enjoy its advantages. 





Pennsylvania Farmers Favor Benson 
Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Lebanon Daily News of January 
18, 1958: 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS Favor BENSON FaRM 
PROGRAM 


HarRIsBuRG.—The board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association said Fri- 
day, that lower Government price supports 
for manufactured dairy products, as an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
are preferable to “cow quotas,” which are 
being advocated by some proponents of con- 
tinued high price supports. 

In an interpretation of the policies of the 
statewide organization, the PFA board of 
directors sent a telegram to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson, complimenting him on 
his recent announcement that dairy support 
price levels will be rolled back to 75 percent 
of parity on April 1. 

In a telegram to the Secretary, the Penn- 
sylvania Farmers’ Association board of direc- 
tors said: 

“We strongly commend you for your an- 
nounced intention of lowering the price 
support level on dairy manufactured prod- 
ucts to 75 percent of parity. We believe your 
action to be completely in line with the 
intent of the law as passed by Congress, and 
we most certainly find it in line with the 
policies adopted by our voting delegates in 
annual session last November. 

“Our policy resolutions read: Price support 
programs should contain just enough pro- 
tection to avoid a complete collapse of ag- 
ricultural prices. They should tend to en- 
courage the use of supply and demand as the 
major factor in setting prices. We recom- 
mend that the Federal Government get out 
of the price support, subsidization, and mar- 
keting business as soon as feasible. : 

“We encourage you to carry out your an- 
nounced intentions and pledge ourselves to 
support your action in every way possible. 
We believe the final result of continued high 
Government. price supports on dairy manu- 
factured products will lead to cow quotas 
which would place Pennsylvania dairymen 
in a straitjacket from which they could not 
escape.” 

In explaining what is meant by cow 
quotas, Farmers’ Association president, G. A. 
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Biggs of McConnellsburg, said that quotas 
have been applied to acreage of crops that 
are supported by Government subsidies, 
which through the years have virtually 
ruined the business of producing crops by 
efficient producers. 

“The same thing can, and probably will, 
happen to the dairy business if we con- 
tinue to permit our Government to inter- 
fere with the normal supply and demand on 
the dairy markets,” said Biggs. 

“Farmers everywhere,” said Biggs, “are 
completely disgusted, sick and tired of Gov- 
ernment interference in the operation of 
their farms.” We must recognize that as 
long as we rely on Government to provide 
us with any portion of our income we must 
accept regimentation, controls, quotas, and 
other devices of Government. 

“Any government,” said Biggs, “that is big 
enough to give us all we want is big enough 
to take all we’ve got.” 

“We are not yet ready to sell our soul for 
a mess of pottage. Despite reduced farm in- 
come, we are not yet so desperate that we 
will turn our farm affairs over to the Govern- 
ment as they have done in Russia,” said the 
PFPA president. 

The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association’s 
board of directors took action at its Friday 
meeting to contact all Congressmen and both 
Senators from Pennsylvania for the purpose 
of urging them to support the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his move to lower the price 
supports of dairy products. 

The board expressed the opinion that the 
reduction of price supports on dairy products 
from 83 to 75 percent of parity would not 
materially affect the price of fluid milk. 

“After an extended period of time,” said 
the PFA president, “the fluid milk price 
might drop slightly as the result of lower 
price supports of manufactured products 
such as ice cream and butter and cheese: 
But since most of the milk-in Pennsylvania 
is marketed as fluid milk, the total income 
from dairying probably would not be af- 
fected to any great extent.” 





A Rebirth for Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following editorials 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
the Washington Star, and the New York 
Times on January. 24, and with which I 
am in complete agreement; also a 
Chronology of Latin American Exiles 
and Assassinations, which appeared in 
the New York Times on the same date: 

[From the Washington Post of 
January 24, 1958] 
FresH START IN VENEZUELA 

The overthrow of the Perez Jimenez dicta- 
torship in Venezuela comes as a stunning 
and exhilarating surprise. Only a year ago, 
Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez seemed en- 
trenched; today, Caracas is ruled by a revolu- 
tionary junta pledged to freedom. The 
hemisphere is rejoicing—and hoping the 
pledge will be fulfilled. Venezuela has had 
enough of despotism; a bloody price has been 
paid to oust Perez Jimenez. The army, 
which wields decisive power, will invite 
further slaughter if it now thwarts Venez- 
uela’s undeniable hunger for liberty. 
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*’ No less important a test faces the leaders 
of Venezuela’s three major political parties, 
who are fortunately united in a prodemo- 
cratic front. In the past, the land of Simon 
Bolivar has swung to violent extremes of 
disorder and tyranny, left and right. It will 
take skill and moderation to restore order to 
a country rich in oil but poor in democratic 
traditions. Venezuela’s political leaders 
might well look next door to Colombia, where 
rival factions have bridged their differences 
to restore constitutional government. 

No tears will be shed for Perez Jimenez, 
who has now-found appropriate spiritual 
haven in Gen. Rafael Trujillo’s Dominican 
fiefdom. The chubby Venezuelan dictator’s 
thirst for power and contempt for his people 
was his undoing. Perez Jimenez gagged the 
press, imprisoned without trial the leader.of 
the only opposition party, harassed the 
Catholic Church, provided a sanctuary for 
troublemaker Juan Peron, and crowned his 
follies by staging an insulting yes-no plebi- 
scite to reelect himself. The excesses of his 
secret police are now finding bloody retribu- 
tion. Let Trujillo hold the fallen despot’s 
hand, and let the United States give warm 
encouragement to a regime in Venezuela 
which, let us all hope, will cause no blushes 
among freemen. 





the Washington Star of January 24, 
1958] 


New ORDER IN CARACAS 


The overthrow of the Perez Jimenez dicta- 
torship in Venezuela offers that country the 
bright prospect of political freedom. But it 
is a prospect that can be realized only if those 
forces that have played leading roles in the 
revolution join in an enlightened exercise of 
responsibility, recognizing that a mere shift- 
ing of power is not in itself an attainment 
of liberty. 

In Venezuela today, this recognition is the 
more important, and perhaps the more diffi- 
cult, because of the very nature of the revolu- 
tion. For there have been two revolutionary 
movements—one military and one civilien-— 
working toward the same objective (the over- 
throw of Jimenez) but joined only in a com- 
mitteelike leadership alliance with the fu- 
ture pattern of governmental administration 
not fully crystallized. The military, who 
took the initiative in an air force revolt that 
fizzled on New Year’s Day, already have taken 
executive power through formation of a 
junta. The civilians, with nominal leaders 
of the major political parties in temporary 
exile in the United States, have formed a 
junta of their own and have announced con- 
ditional support of the military leaders. It is 
an interesting parallel, at least, that Jimenez 
himself approached power as a member,of a 
military clique that overthrew an earlier uni- 
formed dictatorship in 1945. 

With these qualifications expressed, how- 
ever, there are no apparent grounds for as- 
suming that the current turn of events will 
fall short of their bright promise. Both mili- 
tary and civilian spokesmen have placed 
early, free elections as a prime objective, po- 
litical prisoners are being released, censorship 
is being lifted, and newspapers are returning 
to publication. Given time to establish order 
and authority, there is reasonable hope that 
a broadly based and democratic form of gov- 
ernment will come to life. 

From our own standpoint, there are 
numerous reasons for interest in the course 
of the Venezuelan affair. We are, of course, 
approving of any genuine increase in po- 
litical freedoms within our neighbor coun- 
tries. We have, also, a tremendous stake of 
more than purely economic implications in 


[From 


a vast investment of United States capital ~- 


in the rich petroleum and mineral resources 
of Venezuela. In encouraging. and protect- 
ing this investment, the Jimenez regime has 
been friendly to the United States and there 


are no indications that a successor govern- _ 
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ever, the leaders of Venezuela's political 


ment will follow any other course. A high 

toll of lives was reported from Caracas dur- 

ing the uprising, but the corner may already 

have been turned toward a new and better 

order in a friendly country. 

[From the New York Times of January 24, 
1958] 


VENEZUELA'S TRIUMPH 


The first reaction to the thrilling and 
heroic revolution in Venezuela must be a 
tribute to the people of the country who 
fought—and in many cases died—for free- 
dom. The second must be the hope that 
Venezuela is through, once and for all, with 
military dictators and will create a true de- 
mocracy with the unified support of her 
political parties. 

There are good reasons to hope for a lib- 
eral, civilian solution to Venezuela’s agony 
in a short time. Each of the four great 
Latin-American revolutions of the last 24, 
years—Argentina, Peru, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela—has been an extraordinary example 
of civic resistance against dictatorship, al- 
though in Argentina and Venezuela the mili- 
tary forees had to lead the way. In every 
case a large, influential and brave element 
of the population united to overthrow the 
tyranny imposed on it. In each case a point 
of desperation was reached which was 
irresistible. 

No Latin-American dictator can stand 
against a united and determined opposition 
of a large majority of the people. There are 
only three military dictators left in Latin 
America out of a long line. General Batista 
hangs on in Cuba because his overwhelming 
opposition has never been able to unite 
against him. General Stroessner clings to 
his place in Paraguay because his opposition 
is neither united nor numerous. General- 
issimo Trujillo of the Dominican Republic is 
the safest of all because he has prevented the 
formation of any kind of opposition and the 
people are not determined. 

These three men are relics, anachronisms 
in a region of the world that has been shak- 
ing off its long heritage of militarism and 
autocracy. Venezuela may have seemed to 
those who did not follow her recent history 
or know her people to be unfit or unready for 
democracy, as her ousted dictator, Gen. Pérez 
Jiménez used to say. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth and probably no one has 
been more surprised than the self-deluded 
dictator. Except to reactionaries like him, 
the signs have been clear. The brief inter- 


‘regnum of mainly civilian rule from 1945 to 


1948 under the Accién’ Democratita Party was 
rather unsuccessful and in some ways a 
denial of civil liberties. However, it did re- 
lease a great deal of popular sentiment and 
taught the people lessons in self-government. 
These were so well learned that when Gen. 
Pérez Jiménez naively held an election in 
1952 that he thought was rigged in his favor, 
the people voted against him 4 to 1 and he 
had to cancel the results. 

It therefore stood to reason that when he 
perpetrated the shameless fraud of a so-called 
plebiscite last December 15 to give legal fic- 
tion to his continuance in power the people 
of Venezuela were outraged. Among these 
people, for the first time, were many young 
army, navy, and air force officers a wanted 


them. So even though the mili panes plot of 
New Year’s Day was abortive, the lid was off. 
Gen. Pérez Jiménez was evidently too stupid 
to realize that it was all over. Venezueia is 


- paying a high price in blood and misery for 


that stupidity, but the prize was liberty and 
no price is to high to pay for that. 


even chaos must be expected. Dictatorships 
almost always end in chaos, which is some- 
thing that those who favor or biandly ac- 
cept dictatorships ought to keep in mind. 
Only democracy is stable in our world. How- 
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parties have been showing good sense and 
patriotism. There are no hostile trade unions 
such as Perén left in Argentina. And if the 
old line military officers in Venezuela have 
not learned their lesson they must be 
singularly obtuse. 

This is a time for our State Department 
and the chanceries of all foreign offices in 
the hemisphere to show understanding, 
sympathy, and helpfulness. It is also a time 
for the vast American business interests in 
oil and iron in Venezuela to continue to 
keep out of politics. They have an en. 
lightened record and have done wonderfy) 
things for Venezuela in resen¢ years and this 
is their strength. 

One bright little coroflary to these great 
events, one that is surely arousing homeric 
laughter from the Rio Grande to Tierra de] 
Fuego, is the plight of the former Argentine 
dictator, Juan Perén, who was fattening in 
Caracas and making mischief. Perhaps he, 
too, will end up in the last safe refuge of 
Latin America’s dictators—Ciudad Trujillo, 





[From the New York Times of eaten i 24, 
1958] 
Six Dicrators’ FatE—CHRONOLOGY oF LaTIN 
AMERICAN EXILES AND ASSASSINATIONS 


Six dictators have been deposed or assassi- 
nated in Latin America in less than 4 years, 
the Associated Press reported yesterday, 
This is the list in chronological order: 

June 30, 1954: Pro-Communist Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, overthrown after a 12-day 
civil war in Guatemala. 

September 19, 1955: Juan D. Perén, ousted 
as President of Argentina. 

September 29, 1956: Gen Anastasio So- 
moza of Nicaragua assassinated, but his son 
still is President of the country. 

December 12, 1956: President Paul &. 
Magloire of Haiti went into exile after an 
unsuccessful effort to perpetuate his rule. 

May 10, 1957: Gustavo Rojas Pinilla forced 
out of office by revolt in Colombia. 

January 23, 1958: Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
gave up and fied after resisting revolt in 
Venezuela, 





Young Man of the Year 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following editoria] from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of January 


15, 1958, on the selection by the Wilkes- ° 


Barre Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Hugh A. Carr, of Dallas, Pa., as its Young 
Man of the Year: 

Younc Man OF THE YEAR 


In naming Hugh A. Carr “Young Man of 


the Year’ and in presenting to him the 
Distinguished Service Award of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 


be no quarrel on the basis of his tmpresite 
record. eae the added 
tion of being of the Jaycees, 
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peen identified with others through the 
United Fund, Luzerne County Planning Com- 
mission, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It is reassuring to know young men like 
Hugh Carr are carving careers for themselves 
in their hometown and not quitting the 
jocal scene for greener pastures elsewhere. 
They are our principal asset, for the future 
is largely in their capable hands. 

Mr. Carr has demonstrated repeatedly he 
not only possesses ability, but the desire to 
share it unselfishly with his neighbors. 
Without that zeal and spirit of dedication, 
he obviously could not have qualified either 
for the presidency of the Junier Chamber 
of Commerce or the accolade of ““Young Man 
of the Year”. 

It is a high privilege to extend congratu- 
Jations on behalf of a grateful community. 





Ike’s 1946 Defense Plan Hit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Col. William H. Neblett, a 
prominent attorney of Los Angeles and 
a distinguished’ flying officer of World 
War I, recently wrote a letter to the Los 
Angeles Times that was published in its 
November 25, 1957, issue. 

Out of his broad experience Colonel 
Neblett has from time to time been ex- 
tremely critical of our national defense 
program and I think his letter bears 
reading and analysis. 

I, therefore, take the opportunity of 
placing it in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
for you to see as follows: 

Ike’s 1946 Derense PLAN Hit 


Your editorials of November 15, “Money 
as a Cure for Everything” and “Anything 
You Can Do,” named the two obstacles 
which have been the principal hazards to 
an adequate national defense. You are 
tight: There will be no improvement in our 
military organizations and their equipment 
as long as we measure the efficiency of our 
forces in dollars instead of what we buy 
with our dollars. 

There is little hope for improvement until 
Congress discards the plan of military or- 
ganization and equipment set up by General 
Eisenhower in 1946 when General Eisen- 
hower gave the guided missile program to 
the Air Force and put General LeMay in 
command of the program. General LeMay 
allowed the guided missile program to flop 
in favor of the strategic long-range bomber. 

Having sold Congress the idea that the 
long-range bomber was superior to the mis- 
sile, LeMay was put in command of SAC 
where he also sold the public on the bomber 
Which has now been obsolete for 10 years. 
LeMay has tried hard with flying stunts to 
justify his act of leading us to the dead end 
of airplane street. 

LeMay’s recent flying stunt of 6,300 miles 
merely proves that it takes a bomber manned 
with humans 11 hours to reach the same 

that would be reached by an un- 
manned missile in 80: minutes. _ 

General Power, who succeeded LeMay in 
command of SAC, announced this week that 
the Russians could, with their rockets, de- 
Woy every base we have in the world in a 
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mater of minutes and that to avoid destruc- 
tion of our entire bomber fleet he was keep- 
ing a large complement of his bombers al- 
ways in the air. General Medaries of the 
Army has just claimed that the Russians can 
hit with their missiles any target.in the world 
they select. 

The Snark is no answer to the missile. It 
is too slow. Its speed is about 550 miles per 
hour. The Snark can take no evasive action. 
It would be easy prey for jet interceptors and 
ground-to-air rockets. 

Missile czars, which the President has or- 
dained, will but add to existing confusion, 
waste and inefficiency, for they will become 
mere cogs in military organizations under 
the overall command of generals and admirals 
who will continue to stifle the missile pro- 
gram by adhering to the Eisenhower plan of 
1946. 





Federal-State-Local Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of Members of the House, I 
should like to insert in the REcorD a copy 
of a press release which was sent last 
week to the wire services and to daily 
newspapers throughout the country. 

The press release follows: 

Representative L. H. Fountain, Democrat, 
of North Carolina,.chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, said today that the subcommittee will 
hold public hearings in Washington next 
month to hear representatives of nongov- 
ernmental organizations and individuals 
having a particular interest in and knowl- 
edge of Federal-State-local relationships. 
The hearings are planned as part of an ex- 
tensive study of intergovernmental relations 
being carried out by the subcommittee. The 
subcommittee heard testimony from more 
than 150 witnesses, including governors, leg- 
islators, mayors and other State and local of- 
ficials during regional hearings in 9 cities 
last fall. Federal officials will be asked to 
testify later this year. 

Congressman FountrAINn said the subcom- 
mittee “is seeking evidence bearing on two 
broad questions: first, whether the exist- 
ing division of responsibility between the 
national and other levels of Government is 
proper and satisfactory, and, second, whether 
and by what means intergovernmental co- 
operation can be improved in the grant-in- 
aid programs and their operation made more 
efficient and economical.” Those wishing to 
present their viewpoint on these questions 
should communicate with James R. Naugh- 
ton, counsel, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25; D. C. not later than January 31. 

In addition to Representative Founrain, 
members of the subcommittee are: RoBERT 
E. Jones, Democrat, of Alabama, Henry 5S. 
Revss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, OvERTON 
Brooxs, Democrat, of Louisiana, Cuer Hoti- 
FIetp, Democrat, of California, Frorence P. 
Dwyer, Republican, of New Jersey, Roserr H. 
MicHe., Republican, of Illinois, Epwin H. 
May, Jr., Republican, of Connecticut. Repre- 
sentatives WiLL1AM L. DAwson, Democrat, of 
Tilinois, chairman of the full committee, and 
Crarz E. HorrMan, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, are ex officio members. 
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MacArthur’s Counsel Needed on Grave 
Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
weekly letter which I have sent to my 
constituents in which I cite a statement 
made in this House by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. Cannon]. In this letter 
I also raise the question as to why the 
counsel of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur has not been sought with 
reference to our current critical defense 
problems. My weekly letter follows: 

A blunt warning was given the Congress 
and the Nation the other day. I am not sure 
how much publicity it has received back 
home. 

Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, told the House: 

“Our allies have escape clauses in their 
treaties. All overseas airbases from which 
our retaliatory Strategic Air Command oper- 
ates are located on sites and under leases 
subject to revocation without notice. With 
few exceptions our allies are leaving the back 
door open and at the first alarm will get out 
so precipitously they will carry the doorjam 
with them.” 

This statement comes from the chairman 
of the powerful House Committee on Appro- 
priations, responsible for initiating all appro- 
priations for defense and foreign military aid, 

These vast appropriations finance defense 
programs and strategy based very largely 
on the concept of collective security and 
interdependence which regards allies as 
indispensable to our security and which 
apparently stakes our security and survival 
on the ability and reliability of our allies. 

The October 25, 1957, Declaration of Com- 
mon Purpose, issued by President Eisen- 
hower and the British Prime Minister clearly 
States this philosophy: 

“The arrangements which the nations of 
the free world have made for collective de- 
fense and mutual help are based on the 
recognition that the concept of national 
self-sufficiency is now out of date. The 
countries of the free world are interdepend- 
ent and* only in genuine partnership, by 
combining their resources and sharing tasks 
in many fields, can progress and safety be 
found.” 

This deep and serious eleavage of opinion 
raises two crucial questions in my judgment. 

In the dark days of Dunkirk, when that 
era’s version of collective security collapsed, 
Churchill and the British Chiefs of Staff 
based their decision to go on alone on an 
already prepared military report bearing the 
discreet title: “British Strategy in a Certain 
Eventuality.” Is there, today, an equivalent 
“American Strategy in a Certain Eventu- 
ality?” 

And, in view of the acknowledged urg- 
ency_of our entire defense situation, which 
is prompting all-out congressional hearings 
in both the House and Senate to which 
several World War II military commanders 
are being called as expert witnesses, why 
has no moye apparently been made to in- 
clude General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur among these witnesses? 

No one man’s wisdom or judgment is the 
final or infallible answer to our problems, 
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But General MacArthur's vast military 
experience and proven military genius 
should offer something of immense value to 
the counsel which Congress seeks and 80 
desperately needs. And General MacArthur's 
experience in Korea with some of the more 
obvious weaknesses, perils and frustrations 
of collective security should make his testi- 
mony on the possibility posed by Chairman 
CaNNON particularly pertinent and impor- 
tant. 





Human Survival and Satellites of the Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the House a radio sermon by 
Dr. Albert Dale Hagler, minister of the 
First Methodist Church of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Dr. Hagler has had an out- 
standing career as a minister, and I feel 
that the thoughts expressed in his ser- 
mon are worthy of the consideration of 
the entire membership of Congress. 

The sermon follows: 

HUMAN SURVIVAL AND SATELLITES OF THE 
Sout—A Rapio SERMON BY Dr. ALBERT 
DALE HAGLER 

“And the things you have prepared, whose 

will they be?”—Luke 12; 13-21 

Jesus told the story of a man who tore 
down his barns to enlarge and safeguard his 
capacity for material goods and possessions. 
He portrayed the man as a fool because of 
his total neglect of spiritual values while 
overconcerned about physical comfort and 
the nature of his survival. His folly con- 
sisted in his failure to anticipate that he 
might not survive his preparation for sur- 
vival. He did not, in fact, survive. His soul 
was required that night. After such a night 
of catastrophe, what happened to his pos- 
sessions did not matter. 

All my life I have heard this parable 
applied on the personal, individual basis. 
This morning, I must apply it on a world- 
wide scale, or betray Ezekiel’s concept of 
the watchman’s duty. If the watchman sees 
impending catastrophe and fails to. give 
warning, the blood of all who perish because 
of that failure is upon him. If he gives 
warning and the warning is not heeded, the 
blood of all who perish is upon themselves 
alone. “He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 

This week the attention of the world has 
been arrested by the launching of the sec- 
ond satellite. The military implications 
with respect to who is winning the scientific 
race for survival, and the type of death- 
dealing horror that such instruments in 
their perfection could rain down from the 
skies over the face of the earth, have 
stunned and shocked the nations of the 
world. 

On the centograph in Hiroshima which 
contains the names of 200,000 persons known 
to have perished in the first atomic bomb- 
ing ts this inscription: “Repose ye in peace, 
for the error shall never be repeated.” 
Never? Today the people of Japan sing this 
song: “Gentile rain gathers poison from the 
sky, and fish carry death in the depth of 
the sea. Then, landsmen and seamen, you 
must watch and take care that the third 
atom bomb never comes.” Never? 

The President of the United States in an 
address to the Nation to allay its fears 
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aroused by the events of the past week said 
something that needs to be put over against 
the tragedy of Hiroshima and the inscrip- 
tion of over 200,000 names that are there: 
“One B-52 can carry as much destructive 
capacity as was delivered by all the bombers 
in all the years of World War II combined. 
But the B-52 will, in turn, be succeeded by 
the B-58, a supersonic bomber.” , 

Today our world stands on the bring of 
unimaginable catastrophe, or at the dawn 
of indescribable progress and peace. Such 
peace as we now enjoy we know to be transi- 
tory. We call it cold war. As a contempo- 
rary magazine describes it: “The key to such 
@ peace as we enjoy: two scorpions in a 
bottle will claw but not sting each other.” 

This week the world bottle in which East 
and West live is becoming smaller and 
smaller, and the sting of the scorpions more 
and more deadly. Meanwhile, time is run- 
ning out on the intentions of men’s hearts 
to control the inventions of men’s minds. 
The cold war is destined to end in horrible 
world catastrophe or peace founded on a new 
and spiritual sense of world community. 
Human survival now demands satellites of 
the soul. 

Against this background see, in the first 
place, that our ability in science must shortly 
be harnessed to human need rather than to 
human survival’s defense programs alone, 
or we shall all likewise perish by the prod- 
ucts of our own defenses. 

The self-protected fool in Jesur’ parable 
represents the coward in us trying to make 
life safe, comfortable, and secure. His basic 
concern was his own margin of safety, his 
own margin of security, his own margin of 
ease. He had no basic concern for the des- 
perate hungers and needs of others. He 
knew nothing of the security of the dominion 
of God over the spirit of man; that there is 
no other security. He saw that his material 
barns were not big enough. He failed to 
see that his spiritual life was not big enough. 
Result: tragedy—foolish, dark tragedy that 
cost his life. In building bigger and bigger 
barns—and nothing else—he made life so 
little and meaningless that it was destroyed. 
What will Hiroshimas do to nations that 
perpetrate them? Today America, this land 
that we love so much, is the most powerful, 
feared and, therefore, the most hated Nation 
in our world. 

The issue now confronts us: shall we build 
bigger and bigger barns of self-defense to 
protect our material accumulations without 
at the same time launching, however costly, 
a daring ministry to the gnawing hungers 
and spiritual needs that haunt the world’s 
underprivileged who go to bed hungry every 
night, who suffer human indignities because 
of some color they cannot help, or who are 
victims of great contending powers they can- 
not avoid? Life and science with no room 
for God’s will for all His children whom He 
created equal is not big enough, no matter 
what the size of our barns of defense, and 
only dark tragedy can follow such spiritual 
poverty and shortsightedness. If Jesus 
meant anything by telling this parable He 
meant that life that is self-centered is not 
big enough. Neither nations nor persons 
can be permanently exempt from such co- 
lossal folly that places physical survival 
ahead of spiritual values with their ministra- 
tions of love, concern, and sharing. 

The several departments of the Armed 
Forces competing selfishly for control of the 
new trends in and instruments of defense, 
for larger and larger appropriations, refus- 
ing to cooperate, unwilling to act in unison 
on the Nation's missile program,. produced 
a@ lag so that Russia by a unified if compul- 
sory approach achieved results that shocked 
the Nation out of its luxurious complacency 
and caused the President to appoint a mis- 
siles czar to help us recover lost ground. 

I stake my life on this truth: no nation 
living for its own survival alone, can sur- 
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vive: What then of high-level conferen 

of dramatic demonstrations of a desire to re. 
lieve suffering and impatient populations, of 
psychological warfare to proclaim with new 
effectiveness the great values in which we 
do believe, and the terms on which we wil] 
venture constructive compromises to achieye 
solution before catastrophe? The time ig 
late and the time is now for renewed vigor 
in national leadership in these areas if our 
spiritual achievements are to overtake milj. 
tary catastrophe. Bigger and better barns 
precede darker and sadder tragedies. More 
destructive power in one trip than in all of 
World War II. Thou fools. This night. 

The longer this terrible international ten. 
sion between the world’s major power blocs, 
headed by the Soviet Union and the United 
States, continues, the greater the danger that 
some change of leadership policy, some 
minor explosion will set off the big one and 
all our barns come tumbling down. Theirs 
and ours alike. Thou fools. 

Russia, from a position of scientific su. 
periority in satellites, is boasting before the 
world her brilliant achievements and chiding 
the United States for falling behind. But 
this vaunted superiority and self-sufficiency 
is independent of any dependence upon God 
or the moral order in His universe. It may 
and has led to bigger and better barns of 
defense in some areas. But, eventually, 
“thou fool, this night” will be the pro- 
nouncement of God. The lottery of leader. 
ship in Moscow is a sort of political Rus- 
sian roulette, as demonstrated by the recent 
upheavals there, which leaves a thin thread 
of security against dropping the sword of 
Damocles that could set off world war III, 
As dangerous as her ability to project a dog 
into the skies, for all its vast military im- 
plications, is the fact that the control of 
such powers is in the hands of men who are 
themselves given to a dog-eat-dog game on 
earth. In fact, the most irresponsible, in- 
temperate dogs seem now to be on top. 

Our Nation is once more looking to scien- 
tific progress alone to give us a security 
which by itself alone it can never produce, 
So we build bigger barns to house more and 
more nuclear bombs. Our barns alone can- 
not save us. But this has been our faith, 
Let us with reverence and redeeming humil- 
ity confess that our national faith has not 
and ts not now primarily centered in God, 
Nor in the ways of love, kindness, mercy, 
and concerned sharing which God has or- 
dained and alone can bless, Our real faith 
is still in our own ability to save ourselves 
by ourselves. Nations can never build barns 
big enough to avoid this impending world 
catastrophe. We must turn to values of the 
soul and spirit. Hear the word of God 
(Deuteronomy 8:19f): “And it shall be, if 
thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and 
walk after other gods (science, production, 
munitions) and serve them and worship 
them, I testify against you this day, ye shall 
surely perish. As the nations which the 
Lord God destroyeth before your face, 80 
shall ye perish; because ye would not be 
obedient unto the voice of the Lord your 
God.” 

My friends, I hope we leave this place of 
worship with one central conviction, if only 


one, this morning: the bombs of our scien+ 


tific defense cannot now save us because our 
material-physical universe has become one 
neighborhood. A bomb dropped anywhere 
is suffering and tragic suffering for men 
everywhere. : 
Take the next step and see that we have 
now come in human survival tc the. place 
in history where the only saving 
against the military satellites of men’s 
is spiritual satellites of men’s hearts. 
vidual satellites of soul must be 

with spiritually sensitive detection 
ments, powered by love and good will, am 
capable of directing missiles of 
through great adventures in a rare new &@ 
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mosphere of human relations. If this does 

not come, tragedy will. The surge of Soviet 

science must now be matched by a surge 
of spiritual demgnstration. 

As Life magazine has editorialized: “Sput- 
nik will not feed Khrushchev’s hungry sub- 
jects nor cement the crumbling walls of his 
inhuman empire and irrational economic sys- 
tem.” Nor will money spent on our own 
defense feed the half-fed populations now 
in process of deciding their international 
alinements and their political philosophies of 
government. Not that adequate defense 
measures ought not to be taken. That is not 
the point. But that if we do not increase 
our sacrifice for and our demonstrated devo- 
tion to the world’s underprivileged and go 
far beyond mere barns for defense, minister- 
ing in a new, dramatic way to vast areas of 
human need, there will by our neglect be 
created a climate in which only tragedy can 
occur. 

Consider some of the spiritual satellites 
of the scul we now need to launch if world 
tragedy is to be averted, The first such sat- 
ellite is a new and sober spirit of humility. 
America is no longer superior nor invincible 
in all things, including science. Sputniks I 
and II have taught us this and there are 
doubtless additional lessons we have to learn. 
Prof. Luis Alvarez, of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s radiation laboratory, states that 
“Soviet science has gone ahead at a fantastic 
rate and now leads the entire Western World 
in rocketry and high-energy physics. Rus- 
sia will be ahead of the West in almost all 
fields in a few years.” ‘Ten years is the limit 
assigned by Kurt Mendelssohn, Britain's 
atomic chemist at Oxford. 

Our needed humility could be born of hon- 
est recognition that we have been less dedi- 
cated and competent in the higher education 
of our youth than Soviet Russia. There 
youth can get all the higher education he 
wants and can manage without cost to him- 
self except diligence in his studies and ability 
to pass examinations that are stiff. Train- 
ing is in no relation to economic capacity, 
racial color, or to anything else except the 
ability of the mind to respond to technical 
training. The result is that they are now so 
far exceeding us in the number of competent 
scientists produced that they now skim off 
the top leadership of that group to produce 
the stunning marvels of our time. What is 
his color? Does he have the money? These 
are the first two questions we would ask in 
America. And his science teacher would 
probably be paid less than his athletic coach. 
Can it be that in this Nation we must in 
humility reassess our own values and our own 
approaches lest we perish? 

A realistic and vibrant sense of world com- 
munity is the second spiritual satellite of 
the soul whose launching is long overdue. 
The spatial satellites produced by. science 


, 8nd now circling our earth are telling us anew 


that materially and spatially we dwell in 1 
close-knit world which spiritually is divided 
into 2 armed camps whose weapons are ter- 
tible beyond imaginative comprehension. 
Our barns can no longer save us. If we are 
fools, we perish. Unless we build spiritual 
Satellites of the soul to carry us to the high 
altitudes of God’s universal love for all his 
creatures, we perish. It is easier to work a 
revolution in the skies with scientifically 
Produced stars and manmade moons than 
it is to harness science on earth to the relief 
of human needs in those areas of the world 
where there are no barns of surplus at all. 
Time is running out while we continue to 
concentrate on the scientific control of in- 
fnity for purposes of our preservation while 
we neglect even more- explorations 
in the control of our human relations on 
‘arth. Only God, not science, can save us 
— In which shall we place our faith? 
orld community or bigger barns? 
_A new pressure of public opinion is needed 
to create a wide demand for new summit con- 
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ferences to seek peaceful solutions to the 

problems of our survival. Experts take it 

for granted that within 10 years both sides 
will have produced thousands of the famed 

ICBM’s, installed launching bases, aimed and 

triggered them at every important city in 

the United States and the Soviet Union to 
await the single word of command that could 
destroy our civilization. Reduced to simplest 
terms: We either learn to live in reasonable 
peace with the vast, dynamic peoples of the 

Soviet Union and Asia or we shall all be 

atomized together. Thou foals. This night. 

And what a dark night it will be. 

But such summit conferences will have to 
be conducted in humility and realism. The 
Geneva Conference of 1955 was produced by 
a swelling tide of world opinion and demand. 
International tension dropped sharply. But 
the golden moment for pushing through 
peace settlements passed because we had no 
plan to present except unconditional sur- 
render to our total demands. Enmity and 
tension rose rapidly again and exploded last 
November into the tragedies of Hungary and 
Suez. The momentum of armed nuclear 
rivalry is now so strong that it can only be 
stopped before tragedy by the greatest pos- 
sible pressure of world public opinion and 
demand. You could leave this place of wor- 
ship a part of that popular demand. You 
could demand of our President, his Secretary 
of State, and your Congressmen and Senators 
such a summit world conference now, before 
it is too late.. And such a conference must 
be conducted against the backdrop of a new 
humility and a keen awareness of the neces- 
sity for constructive compromise necessary 
for solution to become a possibility. It is 
solution, or fools, this night. 

The third spiritual satellite of the soul we 
can launch is constantly to imagine ourselves 
in the place of other peoples. This is to 
apply the Golden Rule with informed insight 
to international problems. The President 
announced a ring of 500-mile missiles to 
circle Russia from central Europe. How 
would you sleep tonight if Russia were ring- 
ing us from the same distance say in Mexico? 
Would there be a little more urgency about 
a top-level solution? Perhaps some of the 
new dimensions of effort referred to by our 
President must begin in the Department of 
State before our barns.are gone. 

Finally, we must exercise our faith that 
God will not allow the curtain of history to 
be rung down on a civilization devastated 
by atomic tragedy. It is my sincere and 
studied conviction that God, not man, is to 
have the final word. As in the days of Noah, 
God may make a new start. Suffering, yes. 
Defeat, no. Man’s toys of atoms and satel- 
lites are but the building blocks of God's 
universe. He may let us play with them to 
learn our lesson, but not to defeat Him with 
His own creation. 

Comdr. George Hoover of the project 
Vanguard has this.comment on the satel- 
lites: “I think this is the first step toward the 
unification of the peoples of the world, 
whether they know it or not.” Jesus was 
not. talking idly when He urged us to pray 
that God’s will be done on earth as in heaven. 
And the Bible assures us that the kingdoms 
of this world are to become the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour. The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. If satellites lift our 
eyes above their habitual horizons of our 
selfish planent to remind us of the far out- 
reaches of God’s creative power and our new 
need of deeper dependence uopn Him lest we 
perish, they will have done us a tremendous 
service. " 

Let us mount the spiritual satellites of 
humility, world. community, and reasonable 
summit conferences no longer stubbornly 
postponed because we accuse the enemy of 
intransigence, Let us stretch arms of loving 


. concern to apply the Golden Rule with real- 


ism to the peoples of all the earth. Let us 
imaginatively rise above our planet and look 
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down upon it objectively. See it shrink. 
See its peoples as one family under God. 
View the majesty of God’s entire, unlimited 
universe. See our petty rushings to and fro; 
our foolish planning to atomize each other. 
Behold our human relations through the eyes 
of God. Place ourselves in others’ shoes as 
we examine economic rivalries, trade barriers, 
race antagonisms, impending nuclear trag- 
edies, and the glorious possibilities of de- 
liverance. 

Then let us return to the daily grind to 
build better lives, not bigger barns. And if 
we fail “and the things you have prepared, 
whose will they be?” 





The 


President’s Recommendations on 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to sponsor the recommenda- 
tions of the President in his message to 
the Congress today pertaining to edu- 
cation. 

As a former’ superintendent of 
schools, I believe this is the soundest 
legislative approach yet made to meet 
our needs in education. 

Personally, I would like this bill to be- 
come a topic of conversation at the 
breakfast, lunch and dinner table in 
every home in America so that not only 
the parents but their children, the stu- 
dents themselves, will realize the re- 
sponsibilities and challenges which lie 
ahead. Whether their aptitudes are in 
science, engineering, languages, or in re- 
lated cultural subjects, this new pro- 
gram contains great promise for them. 

The people will then know that we 
are interested in them and in their chil- 
dren, not for today alone but for the 
years to come, and they will be willing 
to cooperate with us in what we are at- 
tempting to do in this bill—to open a 
door that will give the students of 
America the opportunity to pursue their 
education in fields for which they are 
fitted and by which they can meet the 
challenge to the future security of our 
Nation. 

The administration, as well as the 
Congress of the United States, realizes 
that no longer can we afford to fail to 
utilize the full potential of our youth in 
America. 


You, my colleagues, know that I share 
your concern that Federal legislation 
pertaining to education should not carry 
with it the threat of Federal control. 
The provisions of this bill eliminate the 
possibility of Federal control: They do, 
however, provide the instrument for the 
departments of education of the States 
and Territories and for our local school 
systems to participate in an enlightened 
program that will be welcomed in every 
American home—not by any directive 
from Washington, but as a means of en- 
couraging them to strengthen their own 
school curricula. 
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The bill embodies seven key features: 

First. It authorizes matching grants to 
encourage the early identification of the 
aptitudes of our children—the teachers, 
scientists, engineers, and statesmen of 
tomorrow. 

Second. It provides, also on a match- 
ing basis, for improved counseling and 
guidance in those courses of study which 
will lead to the fullest development of the 
abilities needed to assure the Nation’s 
future progress. 

Third. It establishes a State-adminis- 
tered scholarship program for able boys 
and girls who graduate from high school 
and who need assistance in order to go 
on to college. 

Fourth. It authorizes assistance to 
State and local school systems in 
strengthening the teaching of science 
and mathematics—subjects vital both to 
understanding of the era into which we 
have entered and to developing the ad- 
vanced scientific and engineering skills 
necessary to our national security. 

Fifth. It recognizes the importance of 
modern foreign languages to our respon- 
sibilities abroad by providing for the im- 
provement of language teaching methods 
and for the establishment of centers for 
training in the many languages little 
known in this country which are spoken 
by hundreds of millions of the world’s 
people. 

Sixth. It provides for expanding the 
graduate schools of our colleges and uni- 
versities as the principal source of the 
fully prepared teachers who will be 
needed in rapidly increasing numbers if 
the quality of higher education is to be 
maintained in the face of sharply ex- 
panding enrollments. 

Finally, it provides for improving and 
expanding our factual knowledge about 
the status and progress of American edu- 
cation in meeting the needs of national 
security. ; 

I ask not only the Congress of the 
United States, but all the people, to get 
behind this great program to stimulate 
education in America. This is not a 
partisan bill but rather an opportunity 
on a united front to call forth and to 
utilize the abilities and talents of our 
boys and girls, our young men and women 
and to give them the understanding 
needed for the challenge of the new age 
in which we live. 























































Pay TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OFr ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like tq discuss a bill I have introduced 





which would reassert the right of the. 


American people to the radio-television 
wavelengths. 


It is my understanding that when the . 


Federal Communications Act was first 
passed it was based on the concept that 
the airwaves belonged to all the Ameri- 
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can people. The Communications Com- 
mission was created to guard those air- 
waves. It is their prime concern to pro- 
tect the interest of the American people 
in this vitally important heritage. 

On the whole, I believe the Commis- 
sion has acted wisely and done well. But 
at present there is a threat that it may 
be acting outside the interest of the 
American people as a whole, and in the 
interest of a selfish few. I refer to the 
proposal to establish subscription tele- 
vision, the so-called pay-as-you-watch 
TV system. 

The large corporations which advo- 
cate subscription television maintain 
their plan would impreve television pro- 
graming. I doubt if this is true; but 
even if it is, who would benefit from this 
improved programing? I. submit it 
would be the fortunate few who can af- 
ford the added cost. And it would be at 
the expense of the many whose owner- 
ship of the airwaves has never before 
been disputed by act of Congress or court 
writ. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill which would once again re- 
serve the airwaves for the American peo- 
ple and would bar the Commission from 
granting television licenses when the ap- 
plicant contemplates charging a fee. 

It is time the American people once 
again took control over that which is 
theirs by right. 





Three Choices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when we are troubled with 
high spending, high budgets, high taxes 
and threat of a deficit, I include for the 
Recorp and consideration of the Con- 
gress a simple, yet wise and forceful, sug- 
gestion taken from the editorial page of 
a county weekly newspaper, the Calhoun 
County Journal, published at Bruce, 
Miss. In a simple down-to-earth way, 
without any “ifs’’ or “buts”, this wise 
editor admonishes us to pull in our belts 
and pare about $5 billion from the na- 
tional budget. The appeal comes from 
the local level, from a country editor who 
is close to and knows the sentiment of the 
people. 

Last year we gave the national budget 
a $5 billion paring and there is no reason 
why we should not do it again. 

Here is what my friend has to say: 

THREE CHOICES 

There are three ways to meet pending in- 
creases in defense spending—increases which 
are likely to run into the billions, 

One way is to increase taxes. Then every- 
one will have less money to buy the goods 
and services that keep America’s enterprises 
running and American workers busy at good 


jobs. 

- The second way is to take the lid off the na- 
tional debt limit, and let the Government 
operate on a deficit basis—that is; by spend- 
ing more than it takes in and making up 





the gap by borrowing. Then we will see, 
new and major wave of inflation that could 
end in economic disaster. 

The third way is for the Government tg 
rigorously pare nondefense spending in " 
possible way. Top authorities say that 95 
billion oF more a year could be saved in this 
fashion. 


The third way is the only tolerable choicg: 


even though it means curtailment of Federa) 
spending in untouchable areas of benefits 
and projects dear to a lot of people. 





Conserving Our Soil and Water Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, “Con- 
serving Our Soil and Water Resources” is 
the title of an essay judged best froma 
record number submitted by grade and 
high school students in the 120 Kentucky 
soil conservation districts. The essay 
was written by David Baldock, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E: Baldock, of Route 3, 
Bowling Green, Ky. This young gentle- 
man is a resident of my own county of 
Warren in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. The 28,512 essays submitted sur- 
passed by 3,000 the number in the 1956 
contest, and represented the largest par- 
ticipation of the contest’s 14-year his- 
tory. This, along with the fact that 
David is only 15 years of’age and a soph- 
omore at the Warren County High 
School, gives him ample reason to be 
proud of his achievement. 

In the Second Congressional District 
of Kentucky we have intelligent, ener- 
getic young men and young women who 
belong to the different farm organiza- 
tions such as the Puture Farmers of 
America, Puture Homemakers of Amer- 
ica and 4-H Clubs. Over the years these 
young men and women have received 
many awards for their many accomplish- 
ments. We are justly proud of ourfu- 
ture farmers and homemakers. In addi- 
tion to David Baldock, winners in this 
annual Soil Conservation Essay Contest 
from the Second District of Kentucky 
were: 

Belinda Freeman, Scottsville, Allen 
County, Ky.; Martha Butler, Hardens- 
burg, Breckinridge County, Ky.; Wilbur 


McCoy, Morgantown, Butler Coumly, | 


Ky.; Walter Powers, Stanley, 
County, Ky.; Bernard Madison, 


Hill, Edmonson County, Ky.; Anna Oller, 
County, Ky.; Am 


Leitchfield, Grayson 
Snyder, Hawesville, Hancock 
Ky.; Jane Bennett, Hebbardsville, 








Beech Grove, McLean County, Ky.; Ket- © 
neth Overhults, Equality, Ohio Counly, 
yb Carroll Wells, Franklin, pun 
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ceived not only at home from their par- 
ents, but from our county and home 
demonstration agents, our agricultural 
teachers, and last but not least from the 
outstanding accomplishments of the ex- 
tension department of our University of 
Kentucky which have been passed along 
throughout the counties in our State. . 
Next to our children our greatest asset 
js probably water. Soil and water con- 
servation means aS much to Kentucky 
as to any State in the Union. The 
people of Kentucky generally are aware 
ef the need for a complete soil and water 


‘ conservation program. Our young men 


and women interested in agricultural 
pursuits have been well instructed along 
these lines. This award is an indica- 
tion of the fine work being done by our 
Soil Conservation Service in Warren 
County under the leadership of Joe W. 
Little, and by other leaders throughout 
the Second Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, we are exceedingly proud 
of the development of such fine, intelli- 
gent and well instructed young people as 
David Baldock. The contest of which 
he was the winner is sponsored by the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., the 
Louisville Times, Station WHAS in co- 
operation with the Conservation Asso- 
ciation and the State department of 
education. ‘These organizations are in- 
deed to be commended for such sponsor- 
ship, and their interest in furthering the 
needs of agriculture, 





A Plan To Encourage Study and Achieve- 
ment in the Natural Sciences at the 
Secondary School Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has been shocked and alarmed by re- — 
cent disclosures that Russia not only is 
closing the scientific gap which long ex- 
isted between our two countries but, in 
terms of graduates in the scientific and 
technological fields, actually is outstrip- 

us. : 

This bodes ill for the future: It indi- 
tates that, unless we can discover means 
to stimulate and encourage the develop- 
ment of the inherent intellectual capa- 
cities of our youth, another generation 





‘might awaken to a world in which com- 
_ Blete scientific mastery would lie in the 


hands of a godless colossus, 
/ It could be fatal for unchallenged 
Scientific supremacy to fall to such a Na- 
tion, devoid of the humanities and the 


_ It therefore devolves upon us to dis- 
cover and develop the means, within the 
framework of our traditional democratic 
Society, to accelerate scientific inquiry 
among our youth to the end that we may 
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keep pace and either retain or regain the 
leadership in this vital field. 

I have introduced a bill (H. R. 9939) 
which proposes one approach to the real- 
ization of this goal. This bill is proposed 
either as a final panacea nor as a finished 
product. My expectation is that, at best, 
it may provide a new and useful skeleton 
idea upon which the appropriate com- 
mittees and the congressional leadership 

‘May superimpose the details of adminis- 
tration which would make it both prac- 
tical and workable. 

Copies of the bill and of this statement 
have been supplied to the leadership and 
the committee members in the House 
and Senate in the hope that the con- 
tribution of this thinking may prove 
helpful and constructive. The initial 
reaction has been very encouraging. 

As Admiral Rickover stated recently 
in his address to the Edison Founda- 
tion— 

Let us not lose our heads and despair of 
American technological competence as it is 
today. The real danger lies somewhat in the 
future and can be averted if we will act. 


Following is a brief statement of the 
problem and how I believe at least one 
portion of its solution might effectively 
be approached. 

THE PROBLEM 


Verifiable reports have made us aware 
of enormously increased emphasis upon 
basic scientific studies in the Soviet pub- 
lic schools and of rapidly increasing 
numbers of scientists and engineers be- 
ing graduated annually by Soviet col- 
leges. One major aspect of this achieve- 
ment, when compared with our own situ- 
ation, is' the deadly serious manner in 
which the Russian teenager has been 
induced to regard his studies. The re- 
ports disclose that the Soviet student in 
the secondary schools is frequently study- 
ing until late at night and 6 days each 
week to master the 4 years of advanced 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so- 
forth, which are required of him. 

While it is true that these schools are 
regimented, totalitarian and humorless, 
we would make a serious mistake to un- 
derestimate their efficiency. It is by 
means of these mental sweatshops that 
Russia has, in just 30 years, emerged 
from almost 75 percent illiteracy—about 
equal to Indochina—to 1 of the 2 really 
great powers on earth. The illiteracy 
rate in the Soviet Union today is esti- 
mated to be between 2.5 percent and 5 
percent which does not compare badly 
with our own rate of about 2.5 percent 


We would not imitate their basic edu- 
cational system which is shaped solely 
in the interest of the state and in com- 
plete disregard of the needs of the indi- 
vidual child, but only at our peril .ould 
we ignore the basic fact that Russia has 
made the rewards of intellectual accom- 
plishment so attractive that her youth 
are working with extreme diligence to 
keep up with an extraordinarily difficult 
curritulum. They have managed to pro- 
vide incentives which induce all their 
children to stretch their intellectual ca- 
pacities to the utmost. - 

As of the present moment, our reser- 


' voir of technicians and scientists is larger 


than theirs, but while our public schools 
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appear to be decelerating in this field 
and emphasizing such things as ballroom 
dancing and driver education, the Rus- 
sians are gaining by leaps. and bounds. 
In the past year, Soviet college graduates 
in the technological, scientific, and engi- 
— fields exceeded ours by almost 2 
THE AIM 

Our aim in light of this situation 
must be twofold. First, we must man- 
age to stimulate and encourage more 
studious application to scientific studies 
in our public schools and to do this 
within the basic framework of our dem- 
ocratic school system. 

Secondly, we must contrive a means 
of locating the gifted students with in- 
clinations in this direction at a rela- 
tively early age and provide an early 
method of challenging their latent in- 
terests and channeling their energies 
into projects and courses of construc- 
tive study. 

We would lose the fundamental thing 
we seek to protect if we were merely to 
mimic the Soviet method of dangling 
material financial reward in the faces 
of relatively impoverished students and 
ordering them to exert their utmost 
energies. To achieve these aims in the 
traditional American way, we must cause 
the’ scientifically inclined student to 
want to achieve by creating a program 
in which he can experience the thrill 
of achiévement and find prestige in the 
eyes of his contemporaries. 

THE METHOD 


In devising a workable method to 
realize this aim, it seems to me that we 
can build upon our own experience. In 
the vocational-agriculture program, we 
have successfully challenged and stimu- 
lated many hundreds of thousands of 
American youngsters to achievement 
which they otherwise would not have 
attained. 

In essence this proposal is simple. It 
would provide for the _ scientifically 
adapted students in all the communities 
throughout our Nation the same essen- 
tial type of program which was provided 
for the depression-stricken farm young- 
sters in our agriculture communities as 
early as 1936 by the vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics legislation. 

The vocational-agriculture program 
has worked with considerable success 
through some 10,000 secondary schools 
in the small cities and agricultural areas 
throughout the United States. It has 
given the farm-oriented youngster a 
pride in self-improvement, a sense of 
belonging, and a program in which he 
and his friends may work together and 
experience the real fun of accomplish- 
ment on after-school projects which 
they themselves have selected with the 
approval of their vocational-agriculture 
instructors. 

In this way, this familiar program has 
stimulated youthful achievement and 
demonstrated the actual pleasure of ac- 
complishment to the youthful mind by 
lifting this level of activity above the 
often dull and prosaic level of classroom 
assignments. Under this program, local 
clubs have been sponsored in which 
teen-age youngsters have found accept- 
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ance in the eyes of their fellow students 
by outstanding accomplishment. Fairs 
have been sponsored at which the stu- 
dents from. different schools have 
proudly displayed their projects. At 
these fairs a sense of healthy inter- 
scholastic competition has been devel- 
oped, and the youngsters have known 
the thrill of representing their schools 
in such competitions. 

That the program has found accept- 
ance with the students themselves is 
known by anyone who has had close as- 
sociation in the rufal communities of 
our Nation and seen the youngsters 
proudly wearing the jackets and display- 
ing the emblems which they have won 
by their own achievements. 

I would envision a similar program to 
avail the Nation of the scientific inter- 
ests of our youth by similarly encourag- 
ing local clubs of Future Scientists of 
America—FSA—along the general pat- 
terns that the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica—FFA—have so _ successfully de- 
veloped. 

If interscholastic competitions should 
result at science fairs throughout the 
Nation, studious youngsters might begin 
to know the thrill and the incentive 
which today impel most American boys 
to want to develop skill and mastery in 
such sports as football, basketball, and 
so forth. 

To put it simply and perhaps a bit 
facetiously, I believe we need to develop 
a climate in which “cheer leaders for 
sliderule teams” would not be so far- 
fetched a notion as it would appear to 
be today. 

THE COST 

There are in the United States pres- 
ently some 25,000 secondary schools .in 
which such a program could conceivably 
find acceptance. In a scientific program 
of this type, city schools of course would 
be equally as receptive as the rural 
schools. 

An annual appropriation of some $75,- 
000,000, as a suggested figure, would pro- 
vide an average of $3,000 in Federal 
matching funds for each of these 25,000 
secondary schools. As in the case of the 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics programs, these funds would be 
matched by lecal and state contributions. 

The relatively small cost of such ac- 
tivities, when gaged in the number of 
youngsters they reach and influence, is 
seen by the following figures for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1956, which 
relate our Federal vocational agriculture 
and home economics expenditures to the 
amount of local contributions that have 
thus been stimulated: 

Vocational agriculture: 
Federal Government cost__ $12, 667, 686. 10 


State and local__..___..__ $43, 990, 467. 38 
Percent of local participa- 

I inc ee pean iia mech cotnde 77.6 
Number of schools in pro- 

IINIEN, xia: ancl: stinstcnghatie eetes 10,118 


Home economics: 
Federal Government cost... $8, 388, 692. 00 


$44, 893, 266. 61 


ROD eet siten pcre wiienianttion 84.3 
Number of schools in pro- 
URE cwigtindiiganpiiptin wilh 11, 819 


It seems to me that a Federal contri- 
bution made in this manner for this type 
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of program could go farther and accom- 
plish more in desired results than most 
of the other expenditures which are 
being contemplated presently to achieve 
the same general end. 

I do not despair of the idea of provid- 
ing scholarships for worthy students to 
pursue additional studies in our colleges 
and: institutions of higher learning, but 
it occurs to me that perhaps we need to 
begin at an earlier level in their educa- 
tion and find some workable means of 
discovering and stimulating the intellec- 
tual curiosity and developing the intel- 
lectual capacities of our youth. 

Numerous college professors have 
pointed out that a fundamental handicap 
exists in the need for more and better 
basic training in these fields before stu- 
dents reach the college level. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some educators have seriously 
questioned whether there would pres- 
ently be enough high school graduates 
with both the interest and the qualifica- 
tions to avail themselves of the number 
of scholarships being proposed. 

Another major handicap which this 
kind of program could help to correct is 
the great difficulty most secondary 
schools now experience in keeping quali- 
fied science teachers. As in the voca- 
tional agriculture program, a part of the 
Federal matching funds could be used to 
supplement the slender salaries of com- 
petent, trained science instructors. 

Today, of the college graduates trained 
to teach scientific and technological 
studies, 54 percent never enter teaching 
at all. An appalling number of the 46 
percent who do make a start in teaching 
leave the profession within a very few 
years, lured by the more attractive 
salaries available in industry for devel- 
opers of better cigarette filters and 
designers of bigger auto tail fins. To 
provide the teacher of vocational science 
a bit better salary and a modicum of 
the prestige enjoyed by athletic coaches 
might begin to counteract this discrep- 
ancy. 

If this basic idea should provide some 
small contribution to the thinking of the 
national leadership in this important 
problem which we all face, I shall feel 
that it has been amply worth the effort. 





The “Poor Gringos” in Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
“Has Intervention in Guatemala Paid 








The article follows: 
Has INTERVENTION IN GUATEMALA Pain Opry? 


The assassination in July of President 
Castillo Armas, the second administration. 
sponsored Central American ruler so to die, 
has left Guatemala in an uneasy state, 
Castillo’s legal successor has assumed the 
presidency, but the constitution prescribes 
an election within four months, and the 
Guatemalan congress has set October 20 as 
the date. By giving the opposition scant 
time to organize—no political opposition 
was permitted under Castillo—this early 
date favors the government (Liberation) 
candidate, Manuel Ortiz Passarelli, former 
chief justice of the supreme court. 

Now that the two principal figures in the 
1954 liberation—United States Ambassador 
John E. Peurifoy and Colonel Castillo, the 
man he guided to power—are dead, we may 
say publicly what has been said privately; 
that the liberation was made in Waching- 
ton. For without United States consent 
Castillo could never have staged his liber. 
ation army in Honduras or assembled hig 
considerable store of arms, ineluding Amer- 
ican planes, which he was allowed to base 
in Nicaragua. Without United States pres. 
sure, the Guatemalan army would never 
have leaned on its rifles and let the Liber. 
ation swagger into power. Most of the 
shooting occurred after Castillo took over, 
when some 250 Arbencistas were executed 
in “spontaneous uprisings.” Later Castillo 
went through the motions of being elected 
president (by a farcial yes-or-no plebiscite 
in the Nazi-Communist tradition, with less 
than 10 percent of the population even 
voting). But he was our man and Guate- 
mala had to prosper. He made a triumphal 
tour of the United States and called on Mr, 
Eisenhower. He received some $70 million 
in United States loans, grants and technical 
assis’ lus a World Bank loan of $182 
million, and military assistance in the name 
of hemisphere defense. Secretary Dulles 
spoke of that “glorious victory.” 

Everything about the 1954 liberation miay 
not have been admirable; it was said, but 
still Colonel Castillo was driving out the 
Communists. There were few who asked, 
how, it. the Communists were so strong in 
Guatemala, Castillo was able to take over 


so easily? And did the Communists have: 


such a grip on the country that it was nec- 
essary for Castillo to purge the unions, abol- 
ish all political parties, disband congress, 
and scrap the constitution? 

Such were the Liberation’s acts. And 
within about 18 months Time magazine was 
saying: ; 

“Far from the hoped for new era of De- 


mocracy, Guatemala is slipping fast toward & 


stubborn dictatorship that provides griev- 
ances for opposition from all quarters, and 
tries to crush all opponents under the slogan; 
of anti-Commufnism.” 

From Secretary Dulles’ point of view, how- 
ever, the Liberation has paid off—tempo- 
rarily. The present situation is described by 
one State Department officer as “satisfac- 
tory.” Certainly, the Liberation brought po 
litical stability—by suppressing four news- 
papers, by exiling hundreds of Guatemalans, 

imprisoning hundreds more, and shooting 
others. And with this police state s 
and the infiuz of nearly $90 million in 


leftist Arbenz governmént 
tillo, the threat of expropriation and b 
taxation which hung over such United 

corporations as United Fruit, IRCA, and 
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Precisely what the Liberation accom: 
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would seem—in a State Department publica- 
tion No. 6465, April, 1957: 
(1) “The conclusion of an agreement with 
a United Fruit Co. subsidiary providing for 
the return of property expropriated by the 
Arbenz government” (some 234,000 acres) ; 
(2) “the repeal of laws affecting remit- 
tances and taxation of earnings from foreign 
capital;” (3) “the signing of an Investment 
Guarantee Agreement with the United 
States;” and (4) “the promulgation of a new 
and more favorable :petroleum law”—more 
favorable to the big American oil companies, 
since some 27 of them have rushed into 
Guatemala and snapped up exploration con- 
cessions covering almost the entire country. 
But can it be maintained by an independ- 
ent observer that intervention has paid off in 
will toward the United States, in pres- 
tige, or in confusion to communism? To a 
man, Guatemalans, and Latin Americans, re- 
member the liberation as a violent, Ameri- 
can-engineered overthrow of a legal govern- 
ment; and today they see American business- 
men and advisers sticking out all over. This 
is all right with and for a minority, for those 
who have profited directly. But the ma- 
jority see only a foreign occupation, as they 
call it, and ignore or forget the good we have 
done. The official Guatemalan brochure 
issued in commemoration of 3 years of lib- 
eration achievements did not even mention 
United States economic aid. 


When Assistant Secretary of State Roy R. 
Rubottom visited Guatemala for the recent 
liberation anniversary (how undiplomatic 
can our diplomacy get?) Guatemala’s most- 
read journalist likened him to a Spanish 

' viceroy visiting his colonies and invited him, 
in effect, to go home. And on July 4 Marro- 
quin Rojas, the editor of La Hora (Guate- 
mala City) and a man noted for his sensi- 
tivity to national sentiment, went further: 


“There are none more enslaved than the 
people of the United States. * * * Not con- 
tent with their own organized anarchy, so 
mechanical and deadly, the North Americans 
are now attempting to foist this unwanted 
anarchy on all those countries which though 
disease ridden and often poor and troubled, 
have been and still are more happy and free 
in spirit than those poor gringos, who fancy 
themselves the most fortunate beings on 
earth ” 





Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 
School Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: I should 
like to enter in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD &@ number of telegrams letters 
I have received from school officials 

_ Strongly protesting the President’s re- 
quest for cuts in the Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874 school programs. 
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This is not the time to revise this bad- 
ly needed program. 
SILVERDALE, WasH., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. Don MaGNUvUSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Please attend the scheduled congressional 
hearings on Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 programs of in-lieu-of taxes support for 
schools in federally impacted areas. This 
support has been vital to us in Central 
Kitsap School District where we have passed 
4 bond levies since 1941 for school construc- 
tion besides numerous special millage levies 
for both construction and operation. Our 
low valuations of $2,505 per pupil due to 
lack of private industry, large Federal naval 
installations, employing parents of 58.4 per- 
cent of our students, makes Federal aid vital. 
Last year our district received $96,837.36 
maintenance and operation aid under Public 
Law 874, or 11.46 percent of all revenues. 
Thanks for your past interest in our prob- 
lems, 

Car. ENNE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Central 
Kitsap School District. 


BREMERTON, WASH., January 21, 1958. 
Don Macnuson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Request that you appear before Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Education Thursday or 
Friday to vigorously protest the United States 
Office of Education’s recommendation to cut 
appropriation for Public Laws 874 and 815 
now before your committee. Specifically for 
the reduction and elimination of sections 3b 
and 4a. Education in the State of Washing- 
ton will be seriously affected by such legisla- 
tion. This action is unjust because of the 
large tax-free governmental installation and 
the many federally connected children with- 
in the State; therefore constituting an un- 
warranted burden on other properties with- 
in the State. 

Liorp J. ANDREWS, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Washington. 


BkemertTon, WasH., January 21, 1958. 
Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We vigorously protest the United States 
Office of Education recommendations to cut 
the appropriations for Public Law 874 and 
815 now in hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Education in the House 
of Representatives. We solicit your aid and 
assistance in protesting any cuts in these 
laws. Because of the large tax-free govern- 
ment installations in our district the valu- 
ation behind each pupil is very low in order 
to maintain adequate salaries for opera- 
tion it has been necessary to load classes 
in our schools beyond desirable limits. As 
53 percent of our students are covered by 
Public Law 874 discontinuance of the law 
would mean a loss in revenue of $250,000 
to Bremerton public schools. Our financial 


‘situation would be extremely critical if any 


of this money were not forthcoming. We 
urgently solicit your support to keep Pub- 
lic Law 874 and Public Law 815 in their 
present coverage and conditions. Bremer- 
ton has received in the past over $2 million 
in funds under Public Law 815 and without 
this assistance our housing of pupils would 
be very critical. Your assistance will be 
appreciated. 
HarRoitp D. PAascrat, 
Assistant Superintendent, Bremerton 
Consolidated School District. 


Seatrie, WasH., January 23, 1958. 
Congressman Don MaGNusoN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Highline School District directors urgently 
solicit your active support for extension of 
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both Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 for 
next 5 years without any modification. 

Original basis problem still exists. To 
terminate or reduce program at this time 
creates an emergency situation in both con- 
struction and operation for this district, 
which threatens welfare of our nearly 19,000 
students. 

Dr: Victor THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, High« 
line Public Schools District. 





Pasco, WasH., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. Don MaGNnuson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Extension of Public Law 874 vitally im- 
portant to Pasco School District since parents 
of 1,100 of our students are employed on 
nontaxable Federally controlled property. 
We will appreciate your continued fine sup- 
port at Subcommittee on Education and Lae 
bor hearings today and on Friday. 
HERMAN F. JAEGER, 
Superintendent, Pasco Schools. 
BELLEVUE, WaSH., January 22, 1958. 
Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your help is needed to support the con- 
tinuation of Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 and your participation in the hearings 
scheduled ‘by the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion and Labor for January 23 and 24 would 
be appreciated. In Bellevue the Federal as- 
sistance is essential to the maintenance of 
a minimum education program. 
- 8 Gerorce B. BRAIN, 
Superintendant, Bellevue School District. 
SEATTLE, WASH., January 22, 1958, 
Congressman Don MAGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your presence and strong support for 
Public Law 874 before Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor January 23 and 24. Any 
reduction in present benefits would deprive 
Seattle schools of needed and justified funds 
which help pay for schooling of children 
brought by Federal impact. 
Harowp B. JEFFERY, 
Director of Research. 





Port ORCHARD, WaSH., January 22, 1958. 
Representative Don MAGNUSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congressional hearings on Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874 programs will be held 
by the Subcommittee on Education and La- 
bor, House of Representatives, Thursday and 
Friday, January 23, and January 24. Please 
be present, if possible, to support continu- 
ance of these two public laws which are vital 
to South Kitsap schools. 
Dovcias HENDEL, 
Superintendent, South Kitsap Schools. 


AUBURN, WASH., January 21, 1958. 
Don MAGNUSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your help for continuation of Public Laws 
815 and 874 extremely vital to Aubury 
schools. 

Hayes HoLMAN, 
Superintendent, 
H. C. JoNEs, 
Business Manager. 
SEATTLE, WASH., January 21, 1958, 
Hon. Don MacGnuson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge you attend congressional 
hearing January 23, 24, on Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874. We have received 
funds from both sources since 1950. De- 
spite this, we have been forced to pass local 
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levies for maintenance and operation. Fur- 
ther reduction or abolishment of Federal 
funds would be virtually fatal to us. 

Dr. R. C. LANGTON, 

Superintendent, South Central District. 

RICHLAND, WashH., January 20, 1958. 
Congressman DON MAGNUSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your attendance at hearings on 
Public Law 815 and 874 programs by the 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor Jan- 
uary 23 and 24. Continuation of adequate 
programs of Federal support for federally 
impacted areas is highly important to us. 
Our views on specific issues related to 815 
and 874 now being considered by the sub- 
committee are contained in our survey re- 
sponse recently returned to Congressman 
CLEVELAND M. BarLey. Your support of ade- 
quate assistance programs will be sincerely 
appreciated. 

Neat C. McCuLur_e, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Richland, Wash. 





BENTON CITY, WaASH., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Kiona-Benton School District 52 would like 
to request that you be present at committee 
hearing on Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 and that you support the retention of 
these laws as substantial funds have been 
received by the school district and are 
needed in the construction and operations 
and maintenance of the school. Between 
55 and 65 percent of the students attending 
school district 52 are federally connected. 
Money received from these public laws have 
provided finances for a much better school. 
Your support will be much appreciated by 
the people of this district. 
ROBERT R. ANDERSON, 
Superintendent, Kiona-Benton School 
District 52, Benton City, Wash. 





CoULEE DAM, WASH., January 21, 1958: 
Congressman Don MAGNUSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your attendance congressional hear- 
ing Public Law 874 on education January 
23-24. Vital that our school continue re- 
ceiving these funds. 

LYMAN D. STAMPER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Grand 
Coulee, Wash. 





RENTON ScHOOL District No. 403, 
Renton, Wash., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. Don Macnvuson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Mr. MacGnuson: We understand 
that the Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor in the House will hold hearings on 
January 23 and 24 on Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, which have to'do with fi- 
nancial aid for schools in federally impacted 
areas. 

We trust that it will be convenient for you 
to attend these hearings and present to the 
committee the continued need this school 
district has for this legislation, as a result 
of our continued growth mainly from the 
operation of the Boeing plants in Renton 
and Seattle. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER M. Hazen, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Norts KrrsaP Pusiic ScHoors, 
District No. 400, 
Poulsbo, Wash., January 20, 1958. 
Representative Don MaGNuUSsGN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE MAGNUSON: It is our 
hope at North Kitsap that we can count on 
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you for your continued support of legislation 
which will aid particularly those school dis- 
tricts that are educating a large number of 
children whose parents are in the employ of 
the Federal Government. In our own case 
about 40 percent of our 1970 students have 
parents who are employed on Federal prop- 
erties that pay no real-estate tax to help op- 
erate our schools. 

Last year for example, our district received 
in excess of $48,000 under Public Law 874. 
To lose this revenue would mean that we 
would have to reduce our teaching staff and 
increase the classroom size of classes that are 
already large. 

We hope that you will make a very special 
effort to be present to support our interest 
in the continuance of Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874 at congressional hearings on 
these 2 programs to be held by the Sub- 
committee on Education and Labor, House 
of Representatives, Thursday and Friday, 
January 23 and 24. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN L. WYNGARDEN, 
Superintendent. 





Federal, State, and Eocal Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to have the following 
article printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It was written by one of the 
outstanding editors in my district, Mrs. 
Dorothy Wimbrow, of the Indian River 
News. Under the editorship of the late 
Dale Wimbrow, the Indian River News 
received many fine honors, and Mrs. 
Wimbrow is following in her husband’s 


footsteps, along with her daughter, 
Sallydale. 
The article follows: 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL INTERVENTION 


Perhaps intervention should be spelled 
C-0-0-p-e-r-a-t-i-o-n, because our Federal, 
State, county, and other governments do not 
intervene—they cooperate as a result of our 
demands. Unless we, as citizens, build a de- 
termined and bold front against our con- 
stant demands for all types of governmental 
assistance for anything and everything—all 
forms of government shall continue to co- 
operate through our elected officials, whom 
we personally elect to represent us and our 
demands. 

The word intervention thight be better 
used if we apply it to international govern- 
ments. Through the United Nations, which 
constantly drains our pocketbooks and as- 
serts more and more control, we are inter- 
mingled with 81 other governments through- 
out the world whose name calling and bicker- 
ing might well be the safety valve that has 
prevented world war III. In 1945 the United 
Nations. became an official organization. 
Last year each American paid 48 cents to 
help maintain the U. N., or $81 million; how- 
ever, it is built on American soil, and its 
members and employees spend their money _ 
in this country. Together with the wages 
paid to American employees of the United 
States secretariat, almost half of the $81 mil- 
lion comes back into the United States. 

Now the United Nations emergency force 
needs refinancing. This is the international 
police of the U. N. We must give. Yet.the 
Communists have refused to give and some 
South American countries say they cannot 
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afford to give—but our taxes must continue — 
to financially support the United Nations ang” 
its police force. 

NATO, another international organization, _ 
is our only hope in keeping the hostilities 
out of our country. We have financed France 
for 2 years out of dollars she saved from : 
United States aid; now her supply of dollars 
is exhausted. The powerful Communist 
Party, with the support of 1 French voter out 
of 4, is now trying to entice the Socialists and. 
other leftists into a new popular front. 

At stake for the United States is the future 
of an ally without which the present defense 
NATO in Europe would be impossible, 
France is the main supply, communications, 
and tactical airbase for the NATO central 
front from the Baltic to the Alps. It is the 
political and military headquarters of NATO 
and is regarded by defense planners as the 
most important piece of military real estate 
in Europe. If France goes, the whole fabric 
of NATO and the defense of Western Europe 
will be ripped to shreds. France needs a loan 
of $600 million immediately. Will she get it? 
Or will she go communistic (if she doesn't 
get the loan)? 

Great Britain, another ‘NATO ally, where’ 
labor featherbedding, restrictive practices, 
and confiscatory. taxes have almost de- 
stroyed the economy and brought her to the 
brink, if not into, socialism is making drastic 
cuts in her armed forces. West Germany's 
rearmament is falling behind; France is fall- 
ing behind and has withdrawn five NATO di- 
visions from Europe because of the war in Al- 
geria; Belgium has reduced her draft for the 
third time since 1953. We are responsible for 
the free people of the world. . 

This responsibility calls for expenditures 
of a huge amount of money called foreign aid. 
Shall we continue it? Or lose our frontline 
in the cold war in which we are now en- 
gaged? 

These moneys and the necessary moneys to 
run our own gseat national defense comes 
through taxation of the people of the United 
States. On atom bombs, Russia was 4 years 
behind the United States; on the H bomb, 8 
months behind; on the space satellite, Russia 
is at least 6-months ahead of the United 
States; and on the intercontinental missile is 
apparently 2 to 3 years ahead of us. Russia 
has launched her first atomic-powered sur- 
face ship at Leningrad, a 16,000-ton ice- 
breaker. According to Senator SyMINGTON, 
Soviet strength is 10 times ours, in subma- 
rines, mechanized divisions, and she has 

more combat aircraft now, plus the edge in 
the missile field. 

An estimated amount of $38,400,000,000 
will be spent by the United States this year 
for military purposes, perhaps an additional 
two billion. A cold war is expensive. The 
military program strongly affects Florida's 
economy. With bases in many Florida loca= 
tions, including Coast Guard, Marine, Navy. 
Army, Air Force, our economy needs defense 
spending. At Patrick Air Force Base (our 
closest military installation) beach property 
has reached a value of $750 a front foot. 
Since the first missile launching in 1950, this 
area has boomed with the boom spilling 
into Gocoa, Melbourne, Sebastian, Ver 
Beach, and southward to Fort Pierce in de 
‘mands for housing and supplies. Miss! 
costing from $4,500 to close to $4 mill 
each, are tested there, giving this Inc 
River area international invaluable public 

If the defense budget is cut, the Un! 
States aircraft industry would suffer 
stretched-out cancellations that may 
$1.5 billion and up to 100,000 jobs nation 
Hefty cuts in defense orders would 
other industries; petroleum, food, cloth 

vehicles, electronics; and job 5! 
hundreds of thousanc 




































































ucating, transporting, and 
health, requirements for our 2,756,608 
in the Armed Forces, and you must 
that taxes must be high. 
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Last fiscal year the Floridians paid a total 
tax bill of $1,941,700,000 to Federal, State, 
amount figures out to $500 for every Flo- 
ridian. Compared with 1950, last year’s tax 
take was up 129 percent. However, personal 
income of Floridians increased 83 percent 
while her estimated population increased 40 





percent. Some of this increase was due to 
military installations being located in 
Florida. 


our central and southern Florida fiood- 
control district is financed by 85 percent 
Federal funds, 15 percent State. While 
many persons had to relocate to make space 
for the project—the overall benefits are tre- 
mendous. We gain flood control (and any- 
one who saw the 1947-48 hurricanes and their 
results in south Florida knows we need con- 
trol); we gain conservationwise (and anyone 
who needs water for irigation knows we need 
this) together with recreational areas for 
fishing and camping and game and bird 
refuges to protect Florida wildlife, which is a 
great tourist attraction and rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

Recreational water use is one the largest 

industries in Plorida and yields a total in- 
eome of $1 billion annually. It is second only 
to tourism which totaled $1,150,000,000 last 
year as against $365.5 million from the citrus 
industry, $175 million from the power indus- 
try and the $255 million pulp and paper in- 
dustry incomes, 
- Federal and State cooperation is necessary 
in the great flood-control project. We could 
not finance it alone. The benefits agricul- 
tural and cattle wise are tremendous. in 
Florida we have gained much from Federal 
cooperation. 

Many veterans live in Florida. They spend 
their benefits here; yet they receive tax 
courtesies in this State. Nationally, veterans 
total more than 45 percent of the population 
and by 1965 will total 52 percent. The vet- 
erans’ program now costs the taxpayer just 
under $5 billion a year; about 60 percent of 
this is for pensions—yet at the national level 
they do not have to pay taxes on their pen- 
sions. 

The number of living American war veter- 
ans is 22,600,000. Forty percent of all Ameri- 
can families now have a father, son or 
daughter who is a war veteran. This is the 
basis for a powerful lobby to further veterans’ 


Costs of operating veterans hospitals will 
be $781 million this year. It will take a lot 
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State and county employees of Florida 
recently voted overwhelmingly for Federal 
social-security benefits. This will add 2%, 
percent of their income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will then tell them how much 
they can earn when they begin receiving 
benefits. Intervention or cooperation? 

Right now the social-security fund on 
which 60 million workers and their families 
are depending for pensions, is barely making 
ends meet. Old people, along with widows 
and children, are taking out more money 
than workers and their employers are paying 
in. Only the interest on the invested $23 
billion fund has prevented a decline this 
year. This money is invested in other gov- 
ernmental projects which would suffer if the 
sOcial-security money, so invested, was with- 
drawn. 

It is said that the Federal Government 
should not subsidize farmers—yet if they 
lift the subsidies and soil-bank programs, 
Florida’s economy would suffer. Yes, the 
Federal Government tells how we must con- 
form to rules and regulations in order to 
receive this aid—but what would we do with- 
out it? Is this intervention or cooperation? 
The administration’s multi-billion-dollar 
farm program has failed in its mission to 
curb overproduction. Instead it has resulted 
in the largest stockpile in our history. The 
export program to move these stockpiles is 
now called dumping of American surpluses 
‘on the world market. Any drastic lowering 
of price supports in the farm program will 
be certain to hit not only the farmers, but 
the manufacturers of farm machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and consumer goods. Foreign trade 
is creating jobs for more than 4% million 


- people and generating more than $13 billion 


of income—and the farm products are a 
large part of this foreign trade. 

As an answer to this, the Grange has gone 
on record to push its commodity-by-com- 
modity program. The Brannan plan rec- 
ommends farm produce going on the market 
at whatever it will bring and the Govern- 
ment making up the difference between that 
price and 100 percent parity in direct sub- 
sidies. 

Federal intervention in your affairs—un- 
less you: happen to be a farmer. Then it is 
cooperation. 

With the’ men of the soil of our Nation 
mobilizing for the next congressional ses- 
sion, anything can happen. They wield ter- 
rific_ power for their own existence and gain. 

The Interstate Highway System, again 
financed with Federal and State funds at a 
cost of $33 billion when completed about 
1972, will represent an undertaking 60 times 
bigger than was the construction of the 
Panama Canal. This system of superroads 
will extend 41,000 miles of roads, bridges and 
tunnels built by taxpayers’ money and will 
operate in direct competition with privately 
built airlines and railroads—intervention for 
these, but cooperation for road travelers. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority has cost 
$2 billion to date of Federal money. The 
residents of the valley during the year 
ending 1955 saved $70 million through low 
electric rates while you and I, as taxpayers 
picked up the tab. Private power compan- 
les pay about $750 million in Federal taxes 
and nearly $470 million in State and local 


‘taxes each year. TVA pays no Federal taxes 


and less than $3.5 million in local taxes. 
Cooperation for the TVA’ers—intervention 

for the rest of us; yet Tennesseans pay Fed- 

eral taxes on income that assist with the 


many ways. 

Railroads are now asking for subsidies— 
airlines are asking for increased rates. 

While the 6,200 FBI agents will be looking 
over the shoulders of southern voters and 
election officials as a result of the civil- 
rights bill, the Negro vote may decide the 
national elections in 1960. Yet, again, the 
women may. The Census Bureau estimates 
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that in 1960 there will be 551, million women 
over 21 years of age and only 52%4 million 
men, The experience in most States is that 
more women than men fail to vote—but 
perhaps this ratio will change. Women are 
making more headway in all fields of en- 
deavor and are taking more and more of 
what is known as men’s jobs. There are 2244 
million women in the United States labor 
force. 

At this time they have a huge army pre- 
pared to fight for passage of a bill which 
already has 242 cosponsors in the United 
States House of Representatives and 37 co- 
sponsors in the Senate. This bill will give 
women equal rights with men in many eco- 
nomic and industrial fields heretofore re- 
served only for men. By.the men, the pas- 
sage of this bill may be called intervention— 
but by women cooperation. 

The Federal Government at this time is 
operating over 700 Federal corporations. 
These corporations have taken over 40 per- 
cent of the land area and 20 percent of the 
industrial capacity of the United States and 
operate without taxation. A proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to take the Federal 
Government out of business, professional, 
commercial, financial, or industrial enter- 
prises will save 33 to 35 billion a year, it is 
claimed. Cooperation for us—but interven- 
tion for the 1 million Government employees 
with a payroll of 4 billion a year who will 
lost their jobs. 


There are several hundreds of colleges or- 
ganizing to call on industry for funds for 
independent, nontax supported schools. 
This is the American way—yet it is esti- 
mated that compulsory business taxes now 
subsidize each student in a tax-supported 
college or university to the extent of $800 to 
$1,000 a year. What would this type of stu- 
dent do without tax money for subsidies. 
Soviets are using education as its master 
weapon in a drive for world domination. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has just 
authorized the tax-supported University of 
Plorida to build a 10-kilowatt reactor on its 
campus as a training device. The State of 
Florida has just hired Booz-Allen and Ham- 
ilton at a fee of $30,000 to make a 6-month 
survey aimed at developing nuclear indus- 
tries in Plorida. This survey would cover 
both the technical and economic aspect. of 
nuclear energy with the hope of Florida 
becoming the leading nuclear State in the 
Southeast. Would this have been possible 
without Federal and State cooperation—and 
perhaps intervention as they tell us how the 
school should operate this nuclear program? 

Dade Countyhas earmarked a million dollar 
fund awaiting Federal matching funds for 
the construction of a new education building 
for the University of Miami at Jackson 
Memorial Hospital. Florida will receive a 
total of $2,844,919 during 1957-58 in Federal 
funds to assist in the building of hospitals, 
which includes the Fort Pierce Hospital. In 
this same manner, the Indian River Memorial 
Hospital received $168,000 from Federal 
funds. In order to receive these funds, the 
hospitals must meet certain Federal specifi- 
cations—is this Federal intervention or co- 
operation? 

Where are we going? The national debt is 
270.5 billion. The people of our Nation 
owe another $150 billion in mortgages and 
$42.5 billion in private or installment debt. 
State and locah indebtedness stands at a 
record high of 52% billion. School con- 
struction, roads, utility plants, sewer sy- 
stems have caused most of this rise in State 
indebtedness. 

Our State population has increased 40 
percent between 1950 and 1956, while school 
enrollments have increased 57 percent. Will 
a larger anticipated increase in our popu- 
lation cost so much money that we shall 
have to turn to the Federal Government for 
more and more financial assistance—and 
intervention? _ 
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The powerful national Education Associa- 
tion with its more than 704,000 members has 
a lobbying and propaganda fund of 
$1,840,000. They will be well represented in 
Washington during congressional sessions. 
What will be their demands? And as a 
result intervention in the school program. 

It is proposed that the Federal wage-hour 
law be extended to retailing though this in- 
dustry, along with certain other service busi- 
nesses, has been exempt during the law's 
entire ‘existence. If this effort succeeds, 
what will be the result? 

Through the Florida Development Com- 
mission, a State agency, Florida has gained 
some 900 industrial plants in the past 
2 years, including the $42 million jet-engine 
plant near Palm Beach and the $18! -million 
missile and electronic plant near Orlando. 
These 900 industrial plants have created 
thousands of jobs in Florida. Those com- 
munities receiving the plants call this coop- 
eration—to those not receiving the plants it 
is intervention. 


In Florida we are blessed. We have 14- 


international airports, 
and our Intracoastal Waterway which is 
being deepened with Federal funds. Florida 
is the only State in the Nation that has 
built more new homes in 1956 than in 1955. 
Florida’s farmland increased in value from 
November 1956-57, 15 percent, reaching the 
greatest increase in dollar value of farm- 
land in the Nation. 

The erosion of our Florida beaches will 
cost $6 million annually to protect them. 
Where will this money come from? And will 
the resultant control be called intervention? 

Both State and Federal cooperation in 
many ways has helped Floridians go forward 
economically at a pace we couldn’t have set 
by ourselves. Cooperation always brings 
intervention. Unless we take our American 
independence more seriously and personally 
act independently instead of leaning on 
governmental aid for support, intervention 
through cooperation will continue. Unless 
the major economic trend of the last 25 
years in this country is reversed, and if can 
only be reversed by us, the only true free 
enterprise system left in the world will bleed 
itself to death. 

We must take a personal interest in our 
government. At the recent election in Vero 
Beach only 41 percent of the citizens both- 
ered to go to the polls. Will the other 59 
percent criticize the actions of our council- 
men whom the 41 percent elected? How 
many of us voted in the State and National 
elections? How many of us remember to 
thank our National, State, county, and city 
elected officials when they do a good job— 
or do we elect them and let them fry in our 
lazy fat? 

May I tell a story? It is supposed to be 
funny, but I don’t see anything amusing 
in it. 

“I just got out of prison this morning,” 
@ traveler told a man on the train. “It’s 
going to be tough facing old friends.” 

“I can sympathize with you,” said the 
other. “I’m just getting home from Con- 
gress.” 

We are approximately one-third socialized 
in these United States. If the trend con- 
tinues at the rate it has followed since 1929, 
in 50 years 99 percent of our economy will 
be socialized and 1 person out of 100 will 
be privately employed. 

Washington now runs 54 grants-in-aid 
Programs and 13 new ones are in the cur- 
rent budget. We all realize that when we 
receive money from an individual or any 
form of government, the results are the 
same. The person holding the purse strings 


deepwater ports, 4 


always tells you how to spend the money—. 
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otherwise they would not consider it a wise 
investment. With cooperation gained from 
handouts always comes control. 

May God give us the commonsense with 
which we were born; because we must have 
lost it immediately when we began to 
breathe. It will take many years to get 
back on the freeman’s road—in the mean- 
time if our demands grow so-will govern- 
mental intervention. 

The Indians didn’t realize we were taking 
their country away from them until they 
found themselves penned up on reserva- 
tions; the English didn’t know we were tak- 
ing their colonies away from them until we 
signed our Declaration of Independence and 
then wrote our Constitution. Our Nation 
didn't realize it was being divided until we 
began killing each other; we are just be- 
ginning to realize that while we won World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict, we didn’t win the peace. We are en- 
gaged in brush fires all over tae world— 
and we won’t know that we have lost our 
Nation until we wake up one day and find 
it necessary to have a dictatorship to con- 
tinue taking care of us because we danced 
away our independence while the fiddler led 
us into concentration camps. 

Here is another story—the joke about our 
satellite. That it was a civil servant— 
wouldn’t work and couldn't fire it. Civil 
service employees are persons we hire with 
our taxes to run our Government for us. 
Should they be the subject of a joke? 

A battle is on now for historic rights 
which were legalized by Congress in 1953— 
but now the grab is on to push us back to 
the 3-mile limit from our coastline which 
would lose our oil rights past this 3-mile 
limit to the State of Florida. If affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, this would reverse the 
intent of Congress, Over this type of con- 
trol we have no restraint. — 

According to a Supreme Court decision, 
Federal aid gives the Government power to 
control and regulate what it subsidizes. 

What. can we do about intervention? We 
can decentralize Federal and State and gov- 
ernmental agencies on a gradual basis if we 
are prepared to raise State and local taxes 
as the Federal taxes are lowered.. 

We can support the recommendations of 
the 16-member Federal officials and State 
governor’s committee, recently formed by 
President Eisenhower, after he stated that 
the States should assume more responsi- 
bility for programs dealing with local prob- 
lems. These problems include municipal 
waste trea*ment plants, repair of public fa- 
cilities damaged by natural disasters; re- 
sponsibility for peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy, responsibility of planning advances for 
urban renewal, education, metropolitan 
growth, mental health, migratory labor, ju- 
venile delinquency, water conservation and 
others. 

The first recommendation from this com- 
mittee is to split the 10 percent Federal tax 
on local telephone service and give the 
States 4 percent of it to finance at the State 
level Federal programs for vocational train- 


fisheries. The 4 percent would total $148 
million. / 
We could take more personal interest in 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker 
there has been a lot of heat generated 
by the spontaneous verbal blasts that 
followed the reading of President Eisen. 
hower’s agriculture message. Some. 
times I feel that these voca 
storms that so quickly follow an ad. 
ministration pronouncement, are the 
result of a little political cloud 

There is no substitute for patient 
study of any proposal. We must not 
forget that the Congress of the United 
States is a deliberating body, which has 
built its reputation upon temperate 
pronouncement after careful study. At 
least that is the reputation Congress 
should have. 

The following editorial from the 
Zanesville Sunday Times Signal of Janu- 
ary 26, 1958, is a commendable appraisal 
of the President's ‘message. I submit it 
to gy colleagues for their study. 

THe Farm BILt 

The new 14-point farm program which the 
administration sent to Congress last week 
has considerable merit. 

It opens the way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to gradually get out of the agricultural 
business. This is its strongest point. 


However, there is little new in the bill that | 


will help reduce the Nation’s huge farm sur 
pluses. This is it weakest point. . 
We must accept the concept that farmers 
traditionally have special problems that re- 
quire special help. 
They have to contend with the uncertain- 
ties of the weather. 
. They cannot change their management 
programs in the middle of the growing 
season to meet market fluctuations. 
There are so many of them that they can- 
not organize to control production to prevent 
disastrous price declines. , 
The Federal Government took these facts 
into account when it set up the basic price 
support program but the increased tech- 
nological advances of the farm industry, 
coupled with the hodge-podge handling of 
price support, has burdened the Nation with 
great surpluses. 


Under the new program the Secretary of | 
Agriculture would have more freedom tolow- | 


er price supports. This certainly would curb 
production. It would also mean lower prices. 
The ultimate goal of any such program 
should be to help the farmer sell what be 
produces at a profit in a free market. — 
By necessity, it will have to be done at 
gradual rate to prevent disaster. ie 
Meanwhile, research must find new, mal 
kets for farm products. tia 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public P 
to print and deliver upon the order 






(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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January 27, 1958 
The Farm Bill 
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Texas Editor Wishes His Friends a Use- 
ful 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Baylor Cougty Banner, pub- 
lished in Seymour, Tex., by O. C. Harri- 
son and Gene Carter, is one of the out- 
standing small-town weekly newspapers 
in Texas. It is particularly outstanding 
for its editorial page, which is the per- 
sonal handiwork of my friend, Mr. 
Harrison. , 

A New Year’s editorial published in 
the Banner contains so much of good 
sense and sound philosophy that I 
should like to see it read far and wide. 

I ask unanimous. consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Baylor County Banner of January 

‘ 2, 1958] 

A’ UseruL New YEAR 


Seems we have a stock phrase for New 
Year’s greetings. We just wish that our 
friends will be well, happy, and prosperous 
for the coming year—and that’s about all 
wecan do for them. But, as fine as all those 
things are, you can be well assured that they 
are not going to happen, even to your very 
best friends. And the reason is plain. In 
the first place, all of our friends are not 
going to enjoy perfect health, unless some 
new and wonderful antibiotic should sud- 
denly be discovered. People have always en- 
joyed a certain amount of illness along, and 
who knows but that it has its place in the 
eternal scheme of things. Same way with 
& certain amount of hardship and shortage 
of funds. Abraham Lincoln said that God 
must love poor people, because he made so 
Many of them. And it might seem that if 
poverty is such a disadvantage to us that 
the Lord would not have subjected the hu- 
man race to such a handicap. As for happi- 
ness, we do not arrive at that blissful stage 
of well-being in this old world of ours. 
Maybe there are a few who are happy; and 
Some are happy just on special occasions. 
There could be a lot more happiness than is, 
if only folks would cultivate the mood for it. 
But we'll see a lot of people who seem to 
have everything they need, including mate- 
tial good fortune, health, and good s 
in their communities; and they go right on 


- blissfully throwing their happiness away, and 


making trouble for themselves if they do not 
ve it naturally. 


A writer said the other day there would be 


ite Sometimes these football losses 
: hard to take, but somebody has to lose 
panel side wins. Same way with wealth. 
everybody had a million dollars it would 
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be like so many rocks, and there would be no 
one willing to hire out for the hard jobs. 
And what is fame, except that it shows one 
man is regarded above his fellows? And so, 
it might not be the best wish we could have 
for you, that everything should be perfect 
in your life for 1958. We could ask that no 
sorrow or suffering come your way during the 
year, but others have had theirs, including 
the Saviour of the world. And the Lord said 
he would try us by fire; so that the dross in 
our lives should be burned out. 

Please do not assume that this department 
would depart from the time-honored custom 
of wishing you and yours the best of good 
fortune for the year that is beginning. But 
the customary wishes might be tempered 
with the hope that the Lord will send on 
you whatever may be best for you. Suppose 
it should be that some sorrow would enter 
your life this year. It could result in the 
salvation of your soul; or, at least, the greater 
perfection of character. And-if you had 
peace and prosperity, health and happiness, 
it is conceivable that the end of 1958 would 
find you a less admirable character than in 
the beginning. 

These reflections could be brought to a 
conclusion by saying that we want to dis- 
regard everything that has been said so far, 
long enough to say that we still hope for you 
the best of health, prosperity, and happiness. 
But we'll go further and say we hope you 
will be able to take whatever may come in a 
spirit of resignation; and that you will be 
able to extract a certain amount of peace, 
happiness, and good will out of any kind 
of circumstances that might be shaping up 
for you. Was it Oliver Goldsmith who said, 
“There is a destiny that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will.” And then 
some fellow with a chronic case of the blues 
changed the expression to read, “There is a 
destiny that roughs our ends, shape them as 
we will.’ A few characters we have known 
have elicited our highest admiration by the 
ability they have to take whatever comes, 
without being floored and flabbergasted and 
knocked out. These fortunate characters 
have often been able to-accept a very ad- 
verse set of circumstances, and to extract 
some kind of contentment in a situation 
where others would see only acute misery. 

Be happy if you can in this 1958. But that 
is not the supreme goal of life. One that 
would come nearer the mark would be to be 
useful, to yourself, to your fellow man,-and 
to your God. And the Good Book says that 
when we seek first the kingdom of God, then 
all of these other things shall be added to us. 





Uranium Reserve Held Short in United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE’ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr, Speaker, all Amer- 
icans, of course, look forward to the day 
when atomic energy can be utilized as 
the main source of industrial energy. 


Various predictions have been made as 
to just when this breakthrough will oc- 
cur. However, the fact that we can 
expectantly look forward to a future date 
when some of our more pressing energy 
problems may be alleviated does not per- 
mit us to forget the pressing need to 
fully develop our natural resources. 

This is one reason why I have been so 

concerned over the desecration of our 

great water resources which has taken 
place during the last few years. 

In the fourth and final article in his 
series on the decline of our natural re- 
sources, Mr. Richard Rutter analyzes the 
United States position with regard to 
the future utilization of atomic energy. 
I think his comments will be of interest 
to all. 

The article follows: 

URANIUM RESERVE HELD SHORT IN UNITED 
STaTes—AEC CHIEF ASSERTS NaTION 
Has ONty 10-YEaR SUPPLY—EXPLORATION 
STRESSED 


(By Richard Rutter) 


Atomic energy will come to the rescue. 
That confident prediction is often heard 
when it is pointed out that America’s re- 
serves of such key resources as petroleum 
and natural gas face gradual depletion. 

There is one major catch to this forecast. 
Nuclear energy, as of now, at least, largely 
depends on uranium. And the United States 
known reserves of that vital material con- 
sist of only a 10-year supply. 

This estimate comes from Jesse C. John- 
son, Director of the Division of Raw Mate- 
rials of the Atomic Energy Commission. He 
said: 

“This country’s present ore reserves of 70 
million tons represent only a 10-year supply 
at the [expected] 1959 production rate. We 
now lead the world in uranium production 
but we cannot maintain this position with- 
out aggressive exploration and development. 
* * * If the more optimistic estimates of 
uranium needed for power requirements by 
1970 or 1975—from 50,000 to 100,000 tons 
of uranium a year—are to be met, an inten- 
sive worldwide search must be started well 
in advance.” 


ORE YIELD A FACTOR 


In considering the extent of uranium re- 
serves, it must be realized that each ton of 
ore yields about 5 pounds of uranium 
oxide. This is the actual source for the 
atomic energy that is expected to run the 
powerplants of the future. The ore re- 
serves of 70 million tons thus will produce 
175,000 tons of oxide. 

Meanwhile, domestic production of oxide is 
steadily rising. This year it will amount 
to about 10,000 tons. It will increase to 
about 14,000 by the end of next year and 
15,000 in 1959. 

There are 14 uranium mills now in pro- 
duction in this country. Together, they can 
process about 10,000 tons of ore daily. Eight 
other mills are under construction or con- 
tract, When the 22 mills are in full opera- 
tion, some 7 million tons of ore will be 
processed annually. 

Other major sources exist in the free 
world, notably, Canada and South Africa. 
Canada’s output of uranium oxide will be 
about 6,000 tons this year. It is expected 
to climb to 15,000 tons during 1958. The 
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Dominion’s reserves, placed at 320 million 
tons of oxide, are expected to sustain pro- 
duction for at least 20 years. 

The South African uranium industry is 
based on byproducts of gold mining. Pro- 
duction of uranium oxide this year will come 
to about 5,500 to 6,000 tons and should ex- 
ceed 6,000 tons in 1958. That nation has 
the world’s largest reserves. They have been 
estimated at 1 billion tons of ore with a po- 
tential yield of 370,000 tons of uranium oxide. 

In all, the free world supply of uranium 
for nuclear energy may be 40,000 tons or more 
by the end of 1959. 

There is an important difference in the 
nature of the reserves. It lies in the uranium 
content of the material processed. Recovery 
in South Africa averages about half a pound 
ef oxide for each ton of ore. In Canada’s 
major field, the Blind River area in south 
central Ontario, the return is about 2 
pounds for each ton. In the United States 
it has been running about 5 pounds. 

The free world’s known reserves of ura- 
nium may be as much as 25 million tons. Of 
that, however, more than 20 million tons are 
in low-grade deposits of shale, phosphate, 
and similar materials containing from 0.1 te 
0.5 of a pound of uranium a ton. From 6 
million to 7 million tons of these reserves 
are in the United States. 

In this country, the atomic energy program 
for industrial use is still in the development 
stage. Most of the uranium supplies have 
been going to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for military purposes. The exact figure 
is secret, understandably. Yet the commer- 
cial program has been very limited. ; 

BRITAIN IN THE LEAD " 

Great Britain is out in front in the indus- 
trial application of nuclear energy. Its big 
Calder Hall reactor began supplying power 
last year. The British goal is to generate 
5 million to 6 miHion kilowatts of electrical 
energy from the atom by 1965. 

The capital cost, no small item for that 
hard-pressed nation, will come to at least 
$2,500,000,000, including $500 million for 
natural uranium fuel. If all goes according 
to schedule, one-sixth of Britain’s electrical 
energy will be supplied by uranium a decade 
from now. 

Russia has announced that its installed 
electrical capacity based on nuclear energy 
will be 2 million kilowatts by 1960. This is 
twice the capacity planned by the United 
States. 

The French have one reactor under con- 
struction. They are aiming for 8 million 
kilowatts of nuclear-produced energy within 
20 years. Japan hopes to have 3 million 
kilowatts by 1965. 

In the United States there is not the eco- 
nomic pressure for power from nuclear 
sources since oil, natural gas, and coal_are 
still abundant and much cheaper. Today 
the cost of using atomic energy for commer- 
cial power is double that of conventional 
sources. This is not the case in Western 
Europe. 

The cost differential in the United States 
is expected to decrease. The discovery of 
major new supplies of uranium would be a 
factor. Technological advances are already 
in process. The average cost of processing 
uranium ore has been cut in half since 1953. 


, 


This has been accompanied by an increase in - 


uranium recovery from 80 to 90 percent. 

It may seem paradoxical but the Nation 
now has a glut of uranium. The limitéd de- 
mand cannot absorb supplies. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has reacted by deciding 
not to expand current production.. No new 
foreign purchases have been made for sev~ 
eral years and some Canadian uranium con- 
tracted for by this country has been diverted 
te Great Britain. 

But the AEC is equally aware of the 
long-range need for bigger supplies. To en- 
courage mining and exploration, it has ex- 


tended its guaranteed price to 1966, with the build, 
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option that it may limit purchases to 500 
tons of uranium oxide a year from any one 
mining operation. 

What is the outlook for discovering those 
new supplies that will surely be needed ‘if 
atomic energy is to be a major source of 
power? Good, if recent history is.a criterion. 

Just 10 years ago the United States was 
dependent on the Belgian Congo for more 
than $0 percent of its uranium. Domestic 
eutput was insignificant. Then came the 
great uranium rush in the Western States. 
Proved ore reserves rose from 1,000,000 tons 
in 1948 to the present 70,000,000. 

However, there have been no major dis- 
eoveries in Utah, Colorado and Arizona dur- 
ing the past few years. This is the area 
that has yielded the richest deposits. 

It would be too much to expect large- 
scale and costly exploration for uranium 
when the commercial market is so limited. 
And yet few think that atomic energy will 
play a significant role in private industry 
before 1968 at the earliest. 

Dr. Edward Teller, the nuclear physicist 
sometimes known as the father of the hy- 
drogen bomb, is convinced that the break- 
through will occur and that by the year 
2000 nuclear power will be the main source 
of industrial energy. But long before that 
vast new supplies will have to be found or 
this will be just one more bright dream that 
went aglimmering. 





India Celebrates the Eighth Anniversary 
of the Proclamation of the Republic, 
January 26, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
returned from the historic Bandung 
Conference, I announced: my intention 
of addressing the House of Representa- 
tives each time there was an anniversary 
of one of the 29 participating nations on 
friendly terms with the United States. 
January 26, 1958, marked the eighth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of India. In recognition of 
this great occasion, I wish to send my 
heartiest congratulations to the people 
of India, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and His Excellency Gaganvihari 
L. Mehta, Ambassador of India. 

India. became maste- of her own des- 
tiny on August 15, 1947. Speaking from 
the ramparts of Delhi’s ancient Red 
Fort, Prime Minister Nehru rightly de- 
clared freedom is not produced by magic 
and India’s freedom had been earnei. 
When Britain turned over control of 
India, the battle closed with dignity, 
grace, and friendship. For Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, father of the In- 
dian nation, this date was a moment for 
prayer and contemplation. For he knew 
that political freedom. was only the be- 
ginning of the longer, harder journey. 
The discovery that. Mr. Gandhi made in 
those first exciting moments of inde- 
pendence has only been made by his 
fellow countrymen as every passing year 
sees them working harder. Despite all 
the good will of the friendly free world, 
it is for India to work and sweat and 
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Upon the achievement of independ. 
ence, one of the first tasks to which 
India addressed herself was to enshring 
in a constitution the principles ang 
ideals which had inspired the nation jn 
its struggle for freedom. A Constituent 
Assembly had been convened in 1946, 

In August 1947, this assembly beeame 
a sovereign body and assumed full pow. 
ers as the Parliament of India. By the 
end of 1949 it completed its deliberations 
and produced an agreed constitution, 
On January 26, 1950, India’s new consti. 
tution, the first charter of her freedom, 
came into force. On that day India be. 
came a sovereign democratic Republic, 

In her short period of freedom, Indig 
has m great strides in the sphere of 
material progress at home and in ep. 
hancing the prestige of the nation 
abroad. A decade has passed in which 
a century of experience has been 
crowded. Realizing that freedom brings 
responsibilities and burdens and that 
they have to be faced in the spirit ofa 
free and disciplined people, the Indian 
people have shown considerable enthu- 
siasm in doing their part. 

Freedom’s upsurge as unleashed on 
this memorable day has maintained its 
tempo and India has put behind it an 
almost. uninterrupted decade of con- 
structive national endeavor. Moun- 
tains have been tunneled, rivers har- 
messed, amd floodwaters controlled. 
Jungles have been cleared and new cities 
have sprung up where once there was 
only the silence of a barren land. Nu- 
clear energy has made its first appear- 
ance in this legendary land of elephants 
and bullock carts: ‘The hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water have begun to 
make and propel locomotives, automo- 
biles, and aircraft. An Indian woman, 
whose grandmother never thought of 
leaving her kitchen, became the Presi- 
dent of the United Nations General As 
sembly. 

But there is still hunger:and poverty 
in India. There still is inequality and 
injustice. But despair has been ban- 
ished. Gone is belief in the ancient 
adage that man was born only to suffer. 
In 1947 political freedom was the endin 
itself and there was very little talk of 
any other kind of progress. In 1958, 
the teeming bazaars the talk is that 
there is not enough progress. 
of a single new township, Indians now 
demand a hundred. For every one dam 
and powerhouse that is going up, they 
want a dozen. They no longer are ¢0l- 
tent just to make automobiles, they 
want to own them. Nor will they bow 
to the ground, as formerly, in front of 
wealth and power. e 

If August 15, 1947, and January 2% 
1950, opened a new era, they also 
an old one. India is” 
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ing year ‘may kring her greater happi- 
ness, joy, and prosperity. 





Texas Editors See Small Towns 
Facing Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


‘OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, two weekly newspapers in Texas, 
the Pleasanton Express and the Flores- 
ville Chronicle-Journal, recently offered 
thoughtful comment on a problem that 
is of vital concern to those of us who 
believe that the rural areas and small 
towns continue to constitute the strong 
packbone of America. 

I commend these editorials to my col- 
leagues. They paint a graphic—and a 
disturbing—picture of what is happen- 
ing in great agricultural sections of our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were orderéd to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pleasanton (Tex.) Express] 

SMALL TOWNS Face CoLp WaR 

It is no secret that the United States is 
fighting a cold war with the Russians. Less 
well known is the fact that most small 
towns, including Pleasanton, are at grips 
with a cold war that could lead to our even- 
tual extinction, 

The threat to the average small town is 
simple. It can be spelled out in four words: 
“Decline of farm population.” 

Austin Kiplinger, executive editor of the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter, predicts that 
“the farm bloc, long a potent force in Ameri- 
ean politics, will be an oddity of the past, 
referred to only in history books, 25 years 
from now.” He foresees that in 25 years, 





‘ American farms will produce one-third more 


food and fiber with 40 percent fewer farm- 
workers.” 

What he doesn’t say is that the decline of 
farm population will bring with it the decline 
of many of the small towns that dot the 
Nation. In fact, it is already doing so. 

Pleasanton, like all other Atascosa County 
towns and most of those the country over, 
Was created to serve the needs of a farm and 
Tanch population, That’s been the chief 


‘Teason for the existence of the rural town. 


What’s happening to the farm population 
in Atascosa County? 
The 1954 farm census gives a pretty accu- 
Tateidea. In 1950, Atascosa County had 1,737 
4 That number had decreased to 1,481 
farms in 1954—a decline of 256 farms. If you 
8% persons to the average family, that 
Tepresents a decline in farm population of 
996 persons in just 4 years. 
If this igure should remain consistent over 


_ themselves. 
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a@ span of say 20 years, the farm and ranch 
population in Atascosa County would decline 
by 4,980 persons while the number of farms 
decreased by 1,280 from 1950 to 1970. It may 
or may not be that drastic but the 4-year 
figures are there. 

That the 1950-54 figures are accurate is 
borne out by the fact that the number of 
operators living on farms declined by 251 
during the same period. This figure almost 
coincides with the 256 fewer farms. 

You simply can’t have a growing, progres- 
sive town with a shrinking economy and 
your economy is bound to shrink if the 
number of your potential customers becomes 
fewer and fewer. 

The hope of Pleasanton—and of all small 
towns—is to offset the loss in farm trade by 
obtaining industry. The farmer and rancher 
are vital to a small town, always have been 
and always will be, but as the numbers of 
the farmers and ranchers decrease, so will 
the numbers of the small towns. 

That’s why the industrial program being 
launched here is not just another project. 
It could be a lifeline to survival—and we 
should never lose sight of its importance. 





[From the Floresville (Tex.) 


Journal] 

The same cold facts that exist in Atascosa 
County and so forcibly stated by the 
Pleasanton Express, also exist in Wilson 
County and, the conditions are growing 
worse each month. 

This is not idle newspaper talk printed 
to alarm you but to warn you. If you doubt 
the correctness of these statements check 
with all the agricultural agencies of your 
county, your bankers, businessmen, farm 
leaders and individual landowners in the 
various communities, 

Ours is strictly an agricultural county. 
Our very existence largely depends on the 
farmer, the rancher, the dairyman and the 
poultry raiser. 

While it is true we have no major in- 
dustrial plants, aside from the Saspamco 
Sewer Pipe Works, the Floresville Light 
Co. and a few smaller business that could 
be classified as industrial plants, the 
Chronicle-Journal contends that every Wil- 
son County farm, occupied by a family that 
owns it, is an industry to us. 

These farms, large and small, are an in- 
dustry in themselves. Year in and year 
out they support and keep going our 
churches, schools, roads, hospital, banks, 
mercantile establishments of all sizes, coun- 
ty school district and city governments. 

When one of them stops operation and the 
owner-family moves away, you have lost a 
small industry. One that is going to be felt 
more than you can fully realize at first 
thought. 

Right now many farms are being sold to 
outsiders, the families moving away, and the 
new owners, as a general rule, have no 
thought of personally occupying them and 
to continue to develop them and make them 
profitable and a small industry within 
Some are being bought as an 
investment; others for some pet hobby or 
just to have the privilege of saying they own 
a@ farm or a ranch with many times an un- 
settled tenant looking after more than one 
place, 

Certainly we are not in any sense con- 
demning legitimate land sales, or progres- 
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sive development, or those who buy or sell 
to better their station in life and in so 
doing make a real contribution to their 
country. 

Yes, we must wisely study these fast 
changing conditions and help provide good 
trading centers, better roads, modern schools, 
home conveniences and all those things so 
essentially necessary to make farm and 
ranch life more stable and desirable. 

Our entire citizenship must counsel, plan, 
work, and cooperate without a _ single 
thought of selfish gain or personal advant- 
age if we would meet the serious situation. 

We must support week in and week out, 
our hometown business institutions, every- 
where, as they are our town industries. 
“When you trade at home—You keep a place 
at home to trade.” 





Overseas Shipping and Surplus Farm 
Commodities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on January 6 I received a letter from 
Morris Weisberger, secretary-treasurer 
of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, re- 
porting the full text of a telegram dis- 
patched to the Honorable: Ezra Taft 
Benson. One might, at first, wonder 
why a representative of a sailors’ union 
would be wiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. If one will recall the Public 
Law 480 program and the many ship- 
loads of surplus grain shipped to “the 
Orient, the appropriateness of Mr. Weis- 
berger’s wire becomes obvious. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. It illustrates 
the interdependence that characterizes 
our economy and demonstrates the chain 
reaction that leads to growing unem- 
ployment and depression. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SaILors’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 3, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Your attention 
is respectfully directed tothe difficult situa- 
tion outlined in the following telegram. dis- 
patched to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson 
under date of January 2, 1958: 

“Assume you fully aware of chaotic ship- 
ping conditions, particularly as pertains 
American-flag vessels which already have re- 
sulted in layup of numerous privately owned 
as well as Government bareboat chartered 
vessels. This has resulted in heavy burden 
of unemployment, particularly among mem- 
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bers of this union to a greater proportion 
than other United States areas. Our already 
critical situation is further aggravated by 
recently announced policy of Commodity 
Credit Corporation to exclude western white 
wheat from aid program, particularly to 
Pakistan. An investigation with grain houses 
indicates very substantial surplus in excess 
of Agriculture’s carryover requirements. Fur- 
ther understand firm offer western white 
wheat has been made by at least one grain 
company on Pacific coast to Commodity 
Credit Corporation which, although compet- 
itive, was not accepted owing to exclusion 
of western white wheat. 

“Cannot too strongly urge reappraisal this 
policy which is foreclosing unfairly on 
employment opportunities of Pacific coast 
seamen. Strongly urge a more equitable 
purchase program, enabling participation by 
Pacific coast as well as Atlantic and gulf 
areas in this movement. Will appreciate your 
consideration and advice in order that I may 
inform our members.” 

Your cooperation in alleviating the serious 
unemployment problem confronting Ameri- 
can seamen is most earnestly solicited. 

Very truly yours, 
Morris WEISBERGER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

(In behalf of Seafarers International 

Union Pacific District Unions.) 





Farmers Solved Segregation Problem in 
Arkansas in 1894 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bulletin of Jan- 
. uary 17, 1958: 

FARMERS SOLVED SEGREGATION PROBLEM IN 
ARKANSAS IN 1894 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


When the question of segregation caused so 
much unpleasant publicity in Little Rock, 
Ark., last summer, it came to my mind that 
the Slovak farmers of Arkansas solved this 
problem way back in 1894. 

It was then that the American-Slovak 
leader, Peter V. Rovnianek, publisher of the 
first Slovak weekly (1886) and first Slovak 
daily newspaper in America (1901), also or- 
ganizer of the National Slovak Society (1890), 
the first fraternal Slovak organization in 
America, organized the Slovak Colonization 
Co., which bought a large tract of land 
known as Grand Prairie in Arkansas. They 
organized a Slovaktown in the district of 
Stuttgart. The National Slovak Society has 
branches in Bethlehem and Northhampton 
County. b 

Slovaks from Ameriean steel and mining 
cities settled there to cultivate land. _After 
many hardships, they founded a Roman 
Catholic Church of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, 
The church is on Route 1, Stuttgart, Ark. 
It was organized in 1900. Rev. Louis Glinski 
was its first pastor. The organizers of the 
parish were these Slovak pioneers: Stephen 
DolIney, John Macko, Sr.; George Sandulach, 
Gabriel Kohan, John Bednar, Andrew Kon- 
eczny, John A. Feriencik, and others. Ferien- 
cik was a Lutheran, but very tolerant. He 
was also the editor and organizer of the 
Slovaktownské Hlasy (Slovakian Voices), 
which were founded in June 1896. The 
newspaper was published for several years. 
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Feriencik was assisting Rev. Stephen Pur- 
dek, known as Pather of American Slovaks 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in his work as publisher 
of the Jednota (Union), now the largest Slo- 
vak weekly in America, published in Middle- 
town, Pa., as official organ of the First Cath- 
olic Slovak Union of the United States of 
America and Canada, largest. Slovak fra- 
ternal organization in the world with 101,000 
members. The organization has branches in 
Bethlehem and Northampton County. 

Rev. Dr. Michael J. Judt, well known Slo- 
vak poet, was later pastor in Slovaktown, 
Ark. Father Judt was also given an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of literature by the 
Catholic University in Little Rock, Ark. 

During his successful pastorate in Slo- 
vaktown, the Negroes who worked on the 
farms of already prosperous Slovak farmers, 
attended the Church of Sts. Cyril and Meth- 
odius and sat in the same pews with the 
Slovaks. There was no discrimination or 
question of segregation. Many a Negro child 
was rocked to sleep by a Siovak mother and 
vice versa. 

Father Judt was a pastor of St. Cyril Parish 
in Minneapolis, Minn., before assuming the 
pastorship of the Slovaktown, Ark., Parish. 
He is well remembered there, too. In 1928 
Father Judt invited one of his former altar 
boys, a well-known singer, George Chova- 
nec, of Minneapolis, to come to visit him 
and give a concert to the Slovaktown farmers, 
who were then already prosperous raising 
rice on their irrigated lands. The rice was 
admired by Japanese experts, who visited 
the Slovaktown colony. While in Slovaktov-n 
George Chovanec had one of the greatest sur- 
prises of his life when several colored chil- 
dren came to the rectory of Father Judt and 
surprised him singing Slovak folk songs. 
George Chovanec cannot forget that great 
moment of joy. He often speaks about it. 
Chovanec sang for the Catholic Sokols in 
1930 and 1931 while touring Eastern States. 

Father Judt was a very close friend of Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays, who played a very 
important role last summer trying to solve 
the segregation problem in the Little Rock 
High School conflict. Congressman Hays 
remembers Father Judt and often mentions 
this great man of God. 


Farmers in Slovaktown, Ark., have societies 
of various Slovak fraternal organizations, 
namely the National Slovak Society and the 
First Catholic Slovak Union in their colony. 

They never had no trouble with their Negro 
help or neighbors. Many a Slovak farmer’s 
wife was a midwife for a Negro woman be- 
fore midwives and doctors were available. 
Many a Slovak farmer took care of Negro 
orphan children or helped to arrange a wed- 
ding for a young Negro couple. The word 
“segregation” was not known to them. They 
lived like true children of God. Both en- 
dured hardships and aided each other. 
There are prosperous Slovaks in Slovaktown, 
Ark. Father Michael J. Judt is and should 
be always remembered as a true priest of God, 
who preached tolerance and love of God to 
his children of all colors and races. We are 
very happy that the simple Slovak farmers 
of Slovaktown, Ark., solved the segregation 
problem 60 years ago. God bless them. 





The Emerging Pattern of Corporate 
Citizenshi 


REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


January 28 


the Appendix ef the 
thoughtful address by 
president of the Institute of Life Insyy. 


ance, on the responsibilities of American 

corporation leaders in the modern 
There being no objection, the 

was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 

as follows: 


THe EMERGING PATTERN OF CORPORATE 
CITIZENSHIP 


(By Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, New York) 

One of the most important changes that 
has taken place im the curfent generation as 
a part of the American social-economic reyo- 
lution is the development of a new role of 
corporate citizenship with the corporation 
recognizing its social and economic respon- 
sibility to the whole community. 

As a background for this discussion, may 
I first quote several paragraphs from an ar- 
ticle entitled “Needed: A New Industria] 
Ideology,” by Axel Iveroth, head of the Fed. 
eration of Swedish Industries, addressing 
himself primarily to European management 
executives. He said, “Free enterprise does not 
by itself lead to a better human society.” 

Declaring that this was a harsh fact, he 
continued, “But the time has come when 
business leaders must face up to it. If they 
wish te continue to work in a free, dynamic, 
and ever-expanding industrial community, 
they must make a major contribution to 
the solution of the community’s problems, 
They must take an active part in formulat- 
ing both social and economic policies. 

“Until the present, most European em- 
ployers have been unwilling to believe that 
an influential position in business or indus- 
try implies a duty to assume more than the 
avérage responsibility for the welfare of the 
community. 

“In defense of this inertia, they usually 
maintain that they contribute most to social 
welfare by creating the very resources on 
which it is based through the best possible 
management of their own enterprises. Since 
good management is undeniably their first 
duty, they have easily persuaded themselves 
that they have discharged their full obli- 
gations to society by looking out for the 
narrow interests of their own concerns.” 

He then asks the fundamental question, 
“What part and what responsibility wil 
private enterprise take in the building of 
the-kind of society we want to help create?” 
and further states: ‘Free enterprise does not 


bestow the right to act as you please; it is. 


not an end that justifies every kind of 


means. It is in the first place a system, a 


method, to assure an efficient production. 
But the system should not be mistaken for 
its purpose, which is to assure the greafest 
possibie liberty and satisfaction for all citi- 
zens, whether they are’ consumers, workers 
or owners of capital.” 

While these views were presented to % 
European audience and can, no doubt, still 
be applied in certain isolated situations im 
the United. States, it is my belief that the 
attitude of United States business manage- 
ment. generally has changed over tle past 
25 years to such an extent that what & 
being suggested in these hs. has in 
essence already found its way into the actual 
operations of much of American business. 

There are good reasons why this has beet 
so. But primarily it rests in man . 
recognition of the changes that have 
place in the social and economic s 
America, In fact, management has 


‘part of the change itself, as ean also be see. 


in ‘the recognition of and the-growth 
development of public relationships 
management function. 

In tracing the history of some of thes 
changes, there are a few self-evident | 
that deserve repetition here. For one @ 
we must recognize that traditionally, ' 
development and growth of American en 
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has been through the individual entre- 
reneur. While still true in extensive form, 
this has given way in large measure to the 

h of corporate life. Today, even the 
jndividual business is materially influenced 
py the standards set by the corporation. 

The early years Of corporate life in Amer- 
ica had in them much that today is taboo. 
In the public mind the early corporation was 
frequently used for the personal profit of a 
few at the expense of the many. As one 
reads the early history of corporate life, we 
find such names as Hill, Harriman, Morgan, 
“Bet a Million” Gates, Carnegie, Vanderbilt, 
and many others, all lusty builders of Ameri- 
can enterprise as it was then conceived, all 
men who contributed much to America— 
but men who were often motivated by what 
was primarily their own personal interest. 

It is no surprise that as a result of the 
corporate life of those earlier days the pub- 
lic and its political representatives sought 
solutions to theif control through political 
restraint in the form of regulation and legis- 
lative action. 

It may be that some of today’s remaining 
public attitudes and fears of big business 
stem from the remembrance of such situa- 
tions, even though corporate life has mate- 
rially changed in the interim period. 

In these recent years a great change has 
taken place. There has been a change in 
capital ownership itself, for we have a new 
form of capitalism in America. One has only 
to point out the owners of the equity in cor- 
porate life to be aware of this. Indications 
are’seen in such items as the million stock- 
holders of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph; General Electric with its 385,000 
owners, of which 50,000 are its employees, 
with 65,000 more becoming owners through 
its savings and stock bonus plan. 
the stock exchange pointed out that Ameri- 
ean industry had 8,600,000 owners in 4,600 
companies, with over $350 billion of assets, 
three-fourths of whonr earn less than $7,500 
a year. And of these total owners, over 51 
percent are women, 

As we add to this the millions-ef the public 
with an interest in pension funds and mu- 
tual funds and the 106 million life in- 
surance owners, we find in America a new 
universal type of public ownership to which 
corporation management has a responsibil- 
ity. 

Even the flow of capital funds has 
changed materially, so that today the finan- 
cial markets are turning ‘largely to the thrift 
and savings accumulations of scores of mil- 
lions of our people rather than the old- 
Style capitalists. 

The changed responsibility of. manage- 
Ment to its employees is likewise a factor 
in the picture. I recall an experience I 
had in Pittsburgh after the First World 
War when a superintendent of one of the 
largest steel mills told me that they felt 
they had some responsibility for the postwar 
Problems, for in the war period they had 
purchased- labor like they would raw mate- 
tial. They bought it as they needed it and 
let it go if not needed. This situation does 
hot prevail today, for management has a 
conscious recognition of its responsibility to 
its employees in the same way it has a re- 
Sponsibility to its owners, many of whom 
are its employees as well as its owners. In- 
stead of such situations as I found with my 
friend in Pittsburgh, today we find manage- 
Ment concerned with the welfare of its 
‘employees—as is expressed in the various 
types of fringe benefits and welfare con- 
siderations, all directed toward the end of 
Tecognizing the employee as an important 
part of the production machine of the corpo- 
Tation, devoted to serving the public in the 
“best possible way. _ 

_. Some of these changes may not have come 
’ through the generous heart of management 
alone, but from competitive labor condi- 
.Hons, growth of unionism and legislation. 


In 1956 - 
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But the overall result will be for the best 
interest of all. 

An important partner in the public as- 
pects of current business practice is the con- 
sumer. Business management must, of 
course, direct its activity toward consumer 
approval, not alone as to product at a fair 
price, but also the development of new and 
improved products, either through research 
or efficiency of production to develop the 
greatest possible consumer interest. 

Added to this is the increased appreciation 
by the public that its buying determines the 
future course of a business. In consequence, 
there is both a greit concern and vital in- 
terest in business on the part of the great 
bulk of our people. 

The consumer as a part of the general 
public now has an interest in how manage- 
ment runs its business—not only toward 
the end of efficiency, but also as to the cor- 
poration’s share of the social responsibility 
toward the community. 

While dealing with the consumer side, 
there is another aspect of the situation which 
deserves some comment, especially in the 
atmosphere of growing corporate life. Even 
though a corporation may—because of its 
size or management efficiency—be able to 
produce a product of such consumer value 
and at such a price that it tends to eliminate 
its competitors, it dare not do so because 
of its impact on the economic life of the 
Nation. For what is in the best interest of’ 
the whole must govern management’s deci- 
sions, as a citizen of the community. 

There has been still anoth¢gr element in 
these past years that has its influence on 
American business management. It has 
been the incursion of government which, 
while not as great as in some countries, nev- 
ertheless has been substantial, for as one re- 
views such agencies as SEC, FHA, HOLC, 
FDIC, the wage-hour laws, Taft-Hartley, and 
many others, -we see that we have by no 
means been free from Government influence 
in business. 

As the economic and social changes have 

taken place, corporate life in America has 
changed and often in a profound way. It 
is not uncommon to find on the management 
staff of the corporation today the sociologist 
and the economist,.along with the myriad of 
lawyers and also the public relations con- 
sultant, as well as the expert research techni- 
cians who are looking to the future of public 
wants and needs. 
' The result of these charges has been that 
the corporation of today finds itsel* in the 
position of being a corporate citizen with a 
social and economic responsibility to all “its 
different publics and to the whole com- 
munity, and not to its owners alone—as was 
often true in the past. 

We have learned over the years that busi- 
ness cannot act as it pleases, without recog- 
nition of its public responsibility. In fact 
we have come to know it is good business to 
conduct one’s affairs so that jt conforms to 
the public desire. The change is one of the 
first magnitude for public interest and for 
the long-term interest of the corporation 
itself, for we now have a working partner- 
ship between business and public that is of 
vital importance. 

Even such a project as a new home-office 
building or a new factory—which has its 
influence on the whole community—must 
have basic consideration as to its economic 
and social impact on the community, to say 
nothing of its esthetic effect on the envi- 
ronment it helps create. The impression 
that such a structure has on’ the commu- 
materially affects the corporation’s 
community relationships as a citizen of the 
community. < 

While the corporation may have the re- 
sources or the power to do what it believes 
serves its best interest as an entity, it nev- 
ertheless, under modern conditions, often 
adjusts itself to what serves the commu- 
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nity’s interests, or else it justifies its action 
on what is in the interests of its whole 
publics. 

In the field of political activity, business 
of necessity must have an interest and make 
its leaders available. For in a democracy no 
group can absent itself from an interest in 
or participation in the political life of the 
community or the Nation. 

Today’s corporation president or chief 
management officer has in essence become, 
along with his other responsibilities, the 
keeper of the corporate conscience. He is 
the responsible person for the corporation's 
public relationships with all its various 
publics. He is responsible for seeing that 
the corporation is a citizen of the commu- 
nity. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why this 
country has not gone further into the area 
of Government incursion in business is that 
business management has put: its operations 
in the area of public responsibility. The 
net result has been to give the public a 
more fiexible program than Government 
could, which in turn means greater and 
swifter adaptation to changing conditions 
and improved standards of living. 

To a business such as life insurance with 
& natural interest in the welfare of its pol- 
icyholders as well as the whole public, a 
basic interest in the fiscal policy and the 
economic welfare of the Nation is not only 
wise but essential. And in view of the fact 
that these areas are so interrelated to the 
political environment, we cannot and do not 
escape our individual responsibility as busi- 
ness leaders. 

This recognition of corporate responsibil- 
ity as a citizen has also led to other social 
activities such as the contributions to re- 
search, education, and general public wel- 
fare. 

As one example of many. that abound 
throughout corporate life, we have the con- 
tribution of life insurance to heart research, 
where in the past 10 years over $10 million 
Rave been contributed in the public wel- 
fare to research in the field of heart im- 
pairments. 

Over the years life insurance like all busi- 
nesses has recognized its responsibility to 
education—not only in its own interest, but 
in the interest of helping to support col- 
leges and universities for the development 
of tomorrows’ leaders. Life insurance alone 
in the past several years has given over a 
million dollars to medical education, and 
business in general has given many millions 
toward the same end. 

Corporation contributions to philan- 
thropic causes in the year 1953 as reported 
by James H. Pipkin, vice president of the 
Texas Co., was about $480 million of which 
16 percent or $80 million went to educa- 
tional institutions. It should be quite clear 
with the growing emphasis on this phase 
of corporate life that it would far exceed 
such a figure today. The growth in this area 
has been great when contrasted with the 
$35 million made available in 1936. 

Another aspect of such responsibility was 
reported last year by Thomas H. Coulter, 
head of Chicago’s Association of Commerce 
and Industry, who said, “In 1955 corporate 
donations of $100 and up totaled 40 percent 
of Community Chest donations, 34 percent 
of United Fund contributions’—showing 
that corporations do recognize also in this 
manner their community responsibility. 

These implications also raise the question 
as to the degree which life insurance can 
and does participate in similar contribu- 
tions. There can be no question of its 
desirability, but its degree must of course 


' be guided by its margins available for such 


contributions. They differ materially from 
other corporations for the great majority of 
the assets of life insurance companies are 
actualy funds of its policyholders which 
cannot be encroached upon, Nevertheless 
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as citizens of the community, life insurance 
does have a responsibility to establish poli- 
cies that permit it to share in its community 
responsibilities, and most companies do. 

This type of corporate participation in 
community responsibility has in a measure 
grown out of the decision by the New Jersey 
State Supreme Court in 1953 which in its 
decision said, “Modern conditions require 
that corporations acknowledge and discharge 
social as well as private responsibility as 
members of the community in which they 
operate.” 

For corporations to recognize their com- 
munity citizenship has come to be seen as 
a sound business policy—an investment in 
the future of the Nation upon which the 
long-range success of any business rests. 

Frank Ahrens as chairman of the board 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey has said it 
this way: “Business has a golden opportu- 
nity to demonstrate that it can be respon- 
sible to more needs of society than its 
natural requirements.” 

Likewise Cleo Craig earlier this year, when 
chairman of the board of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, said, “No one can accept 
responsibility in the world unless he first 
takes it on his doorstep. So for us in indus- 
try I can see only one sure course to follow. 
Call it commonsense, call it policy, call it 
anything you like. To my mind industry 
must aim for, exist for, and everlastingly 
operate for the good of the community.” 

If other proof were needed, it can be pro- 
duced in abundance. 

The American management executives have 
recognized the tenets as set forth in the ad- 
monition of our Swedish friend speaking to 
the European mangement people. He points 
out that private enterprise is in itself not 
the answer, but it is a mechanism of business 
which when used by management for the 
best interest of all the Nation, it contributes 
materially to the dynamic growth of the 
economy it serves. This our American man- 
agement has accomplished and is doing all 
in its effort to further develop. 

To sum up this discussion may I quote a 
paragraph I found in Adolph Berle’s book, 
The 20th Century Capitalistic Revolution. 

“The most powerful single imperative im- 
posed on corporate management is that it 
must tell the truth and so conduct itself 
that it retains the confidence of its custom- 
ers, its labor, its suppliers, and the section 
of the public with whom it deals. In the 
corporate situation this is the equivalent of 
the just consent of the governed. The cor- 
poration is now essentially a nonstatist polit- 
ical institution, and its directors are in the 
same boat with public-office holders. If ever 
corporate managers base their continued 
tenure on power and not on reason, the end 
is disaster.” 

I have found no better justification for the 
growth and development of corporate citi- 
zenship which has taken place over the past 
years and a full recognition of our public 
relationships, than the adoption of this phi- 
losophy by American business. And as a 
result of the progress to date, it is fair to 
assume it will continue to grow in the future. 

Thank you. 





For Every Congressman To Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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am including a very fine editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Banner re- 
cently. The editorial is entitled “For 
Every Congressman To Study” and is 
concerned with the brochure on the 14th 
amendment, by John B. Mason. 


It is my hope that every Member of 
Congress will read this editorial and 
study the publication referred to: 


For Every CONGRESSMAN To StTupy 


Not all Members of Congress—any Con- 
gress—have been, or are, scholars in consti- 
tutional history. It is understandable that 
relatively few would be versed in the back- 
ground, severally, of all the amendments. 
Even historians do not have that comprehen- 
sive acquaintance, individually, with all the 
pertinent facts extant. 

In a question as genuinely challenging, 
however, as has risen with arbitrary usage 
of the 14th amendment to validate broad 
departure from both legal and constitutional 
precedent, it certainly behooves all lawmak- 
ers to acquaint themselves with the facts in 
the case. Only thus can they evaluate 
issues, or judge the proprieties either of 
judicial action or of protest. 

Every Member of Congress should closely 
study the “Brochure on the 14th Amend- 
ment,” prepared by John B. Mason and 
widely circulated for public enlightenment. 
To provide that information for its readers, 
the Banner last week published the docu- 
ment in its entirety. 

It is a masterful study pertinent to the 
case; a review of history, clearly underscor- 
ing the question raised by reliance on this 
amendment to sustain usurpation of au- 
thority. 

That authority was usurped is obvious to 
anyone who will look squarely at the record, 
both of judicial encroachment on the legis- 
lative function, and of Federal trespass— 
consequent to that—on prerogatives, powers, 
rights of the States. 

The Mason booklet is not a chain of guess- 
work, hypothesis and speculation. It is a 
résumé of evidence, supporting in its factual 
presentation the challenge to which the 14th 
amendment has been subjected, both as to 
origin, and as to its use as the legal fulcrum 
in the present integration ukase. 

Whether or not the Supreme Court was 
conversant with these facts at the time it 
“interpreted” the amendment to suit its 
purpose, it certainly cannot be said that 
Congress does not have the opportunity now 
to*know them. If it does not act, deliberat- 
ing them, to set basic principle aright, it 
cannot be for lack of available information. 





Toledo’s Prize-Winning Union Journal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 10, 1957, the Toledo Blade, a 
newspaper which itself is eminently re- 
spected throughout the country for its 
craftsmanship and integrity, paid singu- 
lar tribute editorially to another news- 
paper, the Toledo Union Journal, a labor 
weekly and official publication of the 
Toledo Industrial Union Council. 

Earlier that week the Toledo Union 
Journal had scored an unprecedented 
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triumph in the 1957 AFL-CIO labor press 
competition by taking 9 awards in a na. 
tionwide contest of more than 300 pub- 
lications—the most ever won by any 
labor newspaper in the long history of 
the labor press competition. 

The laudatory Blade editorial is most 
appropriately entitled “The Best Union 
Journal” and I include it here as a fitting 
preface to the prize-winning editorial by 
Bernard Stern of the Toledo Union 
Journal: 

[From the Toledo Blade of December 10] 

THE Best UNION JOURNAL 


Winning nine awards in various classifica. 
tions, the Toledo Union Journal walked off 
with top honors at the convention of the 
International Labor Press Association last 
week to be acclaimed the best labor news. 
paper in the Nation. 

Some of the prizes were awarded to the 
Journal for technical excellence, the writing, 
editing, and makeup of the paper as a whole 
and of its front page. Others were presented 
to it for the best editorial, a feature article, 
the best community -project, and columns 
written by Richard Gosser and Pete Zvara. 

For a paper to achieve such all-around 
superiority, there must be some single over- 
riding reason. And it seems to us that the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism, which did the judging, may have 
pointed that out when it said that the best. 
editorial was “a calm, reasoned approach to 
and appraisal of a serious situation, written 
with respect for its readers’ intelligence and 
sense of responsibility.” 

Any kind of newspaper which tries to serve 
its readers in that spirit is striving to main- 
tain the highest standards of journalism, . 
and the success of the Toledo Union Journai 
in meeting them has brought distinction to 
this community. 


Toledo is indeed proud of the Union 
Journal and I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the prize-winning edi- 
torial entitled ““‘Workers Must Make De- 
cision,” which is as timely today as it 
was on May 4, 1956, the day that it ap- 
peared in the Toledo Union Journal, 

WorkKERS Must MAKE DECISION 


Although this is the time when employ- 
ment in factories is supposed to be on the 
rise, such is not the case this year despite 
all the propaganda being broadcast about 
peace and prosperity. 

Here in Ohio the State employment serv- 
ice reported that while overall employment 
is expected to be up slightly in May, factory 
employment is going to suffer a still further 
decline. 

The service made a survey of 106 factories 
in Ohio and reported that in January they 
employed 64,025; in March they employed 
4,000 persons less, and the decline will go 
on next month with 59,829 expected on the 
payroll. s 

Such news points up the importance of 
guaranteed wage plans and makes it neces- 
sary that labor in Ohio lead a wide education 
program to get the State to allow such sup- 
plemental unemployment plans as we have 
negotiated. And if Ohio fails to do this, 
then it is incumbent upon all workers t0 
keep this in mind when they go to the ballot 
box in November. 

In Toledo as in Detroit, the auto industry 
has been hard hit by layoffs. In Detroit 
alone, 150,000 autoworkers are reported laid 
off. Here in Toledo the workers at Willys 
Motors have suffered a 1-week layoff and 
there are widespread layoffs in other plants. 
Further job totals are down in many of our 
plants. ga 4 

All this has brought a great deal of unrest 
among workers. They ask what can be done 
about this and what should the union 
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One of the things the UAW has said over 
and over again until it must be irritating 
to hear is that the members must help the 
union help themselves, They have that right 
and they have the power. They have this 
in their Constitution-given right to vote. 

But many of our workers don’t take ad- 
vantage of this by registering. If they do 
this, they throw away their votes by not 
showing up at the polls. 

It will never be too repetitious for us to 
remind workers that they had a golden op- 
portunity to increase their jobless pay last 
November without a cent of cost to them- 
selves, and they threw this away. 

Now, what are other factors causing un- 
rest? Some of our people forget, overlook, 
or don’t want to take into consideration the 
basic facts of life. One is that it is important 
for all of us to make sure that the plants 
they work in suffer no competitive disad- 
vantage with rival manufacturers or plants. 

While we can and should ask the em- 
ployer to pay as much as he can afford for 
any profits he earns from our superior pro- 
ductivity, skill, and workmanship, we should 
at the same time realize that an employer— 
any employer—does not stay in business 
because of his love of humanity and his 
admiration for his employees. 

We have to face the hard fact that as 
much as we may dislike management, any 
employer is in business to make profits just 
as any worker is laboring to make a living; 
that if we try to gain too much of an advan- 
tage and put the employer at a disadvan- 
tage to his competitors, that employer is 
going to lose job orders. Or he will take 
jobs to plants he may have in other locations 
where the rate is not so high. 

We can shout and yell all we want about 
this, but it is a fact of life. If we want jobs 
here, we have to keep it in mind and do the 
best we can in every way to have the em- 
ployer compete favorably in the business 
market. 

We may as well face the fact that here in 
Toledo we have gained superior wages and 
working conditions because of the strong 
support of our members to their union and 
their willingness and solidarity to fight for 
what they want. . 

But now in some of our plants we are 
facing a penalty because we have made the 
employer noncompetitive. We have reached 
&@ point where we must ask ourselves this 
question: : 

“Should we remaih where we are and push 
for more in the knowledge that such gains 
will reduce jobs if not drive the company 
out of Toledo; or should we bide our time, 
let other workers in out-of-town plants 
catch up, and thus place our company in a 
competitive position where it can go out and 
bid on new orders which will mean the end 
of pprots, and possibly more jobs opening 
up?” 

The choice is not an easy one. But our 
members have to face up to the facts of 
life and realize what is at stake, Once they 
do this, they will be able to make an intel- 
ligent decision. 

_Only the workers can make it, because 


they are the ones who will face the conse- 
quences, 





Administration Keeps Lid on Salary 


Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14,1958 . 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, over the years since I have 
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been privileged to sit in the Congress, 
it has never realistically approached the 
problem of proper remuneration for its 
loyal, intelligent, and hard-working Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Whereas, from time to time there have 
been salary adjustments they always 
have been compromises and makeshifts 
and have never been adequate. 

Toward the close of the last session, 
the Congress disregarded the recom- 
mendation of the administration and 
passed bills granting raises in pay to 
classified employees and to postal em- 
ployees which were immediately vetoed 
by the President. To date no substan- 
tial approach has been made by the ad- 
ministration to get at the bottom of this 
important matter. It is a cancerous 
growth that is eroding away the very vi- 
tals of our personnel system. 

As usual, Jerry Klutz puts his finger 
on an important facet of this matter: 
[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald of January 27, 1958] 
ADMINISTRATION KEEPs Lip ON SALARY ISSUE 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

An excellent case can be made against the 
Eisenhower administration for covering up 
hard, cold and many unpleasant facts on the 
low state of salaries paid by the Government 
to its 1.5 million classified anda postal em- 
ployees. 

Congress would be in a much better posi- 
tion to act on the pay issue if it had all 
of the information. And what could possi- 
bly be secret about it? 

This is the record: 

The President, in vetoing the pay bills last 
September, announced he had set up a Cab- 
inet committee to get the facts on Federal 
salaries and the many different systems used 
to fix them. 

You’d have thought the committee was 
working on war plants; its members and 
staff were sworn to secrecy. The White 
House was even upset when the names of a 
few people participating in the study got in- 
to the news. 

Three reports were made, one by the 25- 
man work group headed by Ray Braitsch of 
the Army-Air Force wage board; another by 
the 4-member task force headed by James 
T. O’Connell, Labor Under Secretary, and 
the other by Rocco Siciliano, the President's 
personal adviser, who took over as Chairman 
of the Cabinet Committee while the study 
was in process. 

Officially, not a single word of any report 
has been made public; to the contrary, 
strenuous efforts have been made to keep 
them secret, including the factual back- 
ground information on trend of Federal sal- 
aries in the past. This and other data would 
be valuable to writing pay bills. 

Fortunately, I was able to get some of the 
basic recommendations which included an 
immediate pay raise for both classified and 
postal people, plus the authority for the 
executive branch to adjust these salaries to 
meet changing conditions within minimum 
and maximum rates set by Congress. 

The administration, however, has recom- 
mended to Congress a 6 to 744 percent in- 
crease for classified, and a general raise of 
6 percent for postals. 

Eighteen months ago the Civil Service 
Commission began a quiet study of classified 
and several other related salary systems. A 
mass of data was collected from the agencies, 
employees, and private industry. 

The CSC Chairman then was Philip Young 
and he must have been shocked from what 
the study turned up. He went to the White 
House to warn both the President and his 
Cabinet of serious trouble ahead if the Gov- 
ernment continued to sidestep the salary 
issue. 
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Young’s report suggested several different 
approaches to the salary problem but one 
he gave particular attention to would have 
overhauled the classification act and have 
boosted the salaries of the 970,000 employees 
covered by it more than 12 percent. 

The Young salary plans were rejected and 
special efforts were made to keep the report 
and the supporting data secret. Congress 
could get valuable information,from it. 

In 1956, the President had directed Young 
to head a Committee to study Federal scien- 
tific and engineer salaries. The report was 
largely concluded nearly a year ago when 
Young resigned to take a diplomatic assign- 
ment. 

Members of Congress, including its House 
Appropriations Committee, tried to get copies 
of the Young report without success. After 
Congress had adjourned, the report was re- 
leased in late October, after its principal rec- 
ommendations had appeared here. 





The Donable Surplus Property Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 3, 1955, the President signed H. R. 
3322 which I introduced and which be- 
came Public Law 61. I introduced this 
bill in order to increase and improve the 
donable surplus property program for 
education and health. It was my belief 
at the time, and events have proved this 
to be true, that everything reasonable 
should be done to make surplus property 
available for education and health pur- 
poses. At that time it was apparent 
that much more could be done to help 
these institutions through the donation 
of property which was being sold at 
giveaway prices on the open market. 

At the time of the passage of Public 
Law 61 the amount of good, usable sur- 
plus property that was being transferred 
for education and health purposes had 
been reduced to a comparative trickle. 

It is gratifying to note, however, that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Defense and 
the State agencies are cooperating in an 
admirable way and the volume of sur- 
plus property going to worthwhile insti- 
tutions has been steadily rising. I am 
advised that for the period July 1957 to 
December 1957 the allocations of sur- 
plus property for education, health and 
civil defense purposes has been as 
follows: 


TE aibiidishina epi wi tate cirtinananihaacn eal nee $21, 743, 226 
Pe ee ee 22, 375, 419 
nea 21, 654, 791 
TI es aera ka 22, 916, 944 
RT i seicln aad orice ranedhiben enan avegen 22, 760, 487 
tlc crciharncenael cee 24, 349, 959 

Total for the period..... 135, 800, 826 


I am also gratified at the constructive 
attitude taken by the agencies which are 
responsible for the donable program. 
The following correspondence between 
myself as chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Donable Property and the 
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Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare illustrates this point: 
NovEMBER 12, 1957. 
Hon. Marion B. Foisom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: In 1955 Congress 
unanimously passed H. R. 3322 which I had 
introduced in order to make property sur- 
plus to the Federal Government’s needs 
available for useful and necessary educa- 
tional and health activities., The President 
signed the bill on June 3, 1955, and it is now 
known as Public Law 61. 

I have been greatly encouraged at the in- 
creasing amount of surplus property which 
has been made available for public purposes 
as specified in the act. Reports indicate that 
the annual volume of property transferred 
under present procedures is in the order of 
$240 million. I believe, however, in view of 
current needs, especially those emphasizei by 
the Russian technological developments, that 
a careful reappraisal of the existing program 
is needed. Apparently a large. volume of 
potentially valuable educational-type prop- 
erty is still being sold at a small dollar re- 
turn. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
the amount of useful and needed property, 


particularly for educational purposes, might 
be substantially increased if (a) a new defi- 
nition were made of reportable and non- 


reportable property; (b) the screening pe- 
riod were increased in order to enable donees 
a greater period of time in which to examine 
and select property; (c) the handling charges 
for miscellaneous and indirect overhead were 
minimized; and (d) the donees and their 
agents received maximum advance notice as 
to types, classes, and special items of prop- 
erty to be declared excess to the Federal 
Government’s requirements. There may be 
other’steps which could be taken to improve 
the program. 

I suggest that the interested Federal, State, 
and educational agencies which are concerned 
with the program make an immediate re- 
evaluation based upon current nationai and 
international conditions with a view to im- 
proving it within the scope of existing leg- 
islation. Recommendations for changes in 
the .basic legislation if required, would also 
be in order for early congressional action. 

I would appreciate your comments on the 
above suggestions. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCorMACK, 
Majority Leader. 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
- AND WELFARE, 
Washington, January 3, 1958. 
Hon JoHN W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: As a result of your 
letter of November 12, 1957, containing cer- 
tain suggestions that may improve operation 
of the donation program for health and ed- 
ucational activities, a meeting was held in 
the Office of Assistant Secretary, Mr. Edward 
Foss Wilson, on December 12. Present at 
this meeting were Mr. C. D. Bean, Commis- 
sioner, Federal Supply Service, General 
Services Administration; Mr. L. C. Tuttle, 
Director, Utilization and Sales Division, 
Federal Supply Service; Mr. Vincent Tolino, 
representing Mr. Perkins McGuire, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) ; 
Mr. Ray Ward of your office; and Messrs. 
Chester B. Lund and W. T. Frazier of this 
départmient. 

The four suggestions made in your letter 
were discussed in that order: 

(a) Redefinition of reportable property: 

The General Services Administration rep- 
resentatives stated that they had recognized 
this problem and had taken action, begin- 
ning in July 1957, to add several categories 
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of property, such as trucks, earth moving, 
construction and materials handling equip- 
ment that meet defense replacement stand- 
ards to the reportable category. They 
further stated that their regulations were 
being amended to make 36 additions to the 
reportable list, including such things as 
communications equipment, electrical and 
electronics equipment and components, 


medical and dental equipment and supplies, © 


and additional classes of metalworking 
equipment. 

Following a discussion of the problem 
created by deletion of items by General 
Services Administration from lists of non- 
reported property submitted by State 
agencies for approval, Mr. Bean indicated 
that he was issuing an administrative order 
to his regional offices that, together with 
the above additions to the reportable cate- 
gory, he hoped in a short time would elim- 
inate at least 80 percent of the problem. 
Everyone agreed that this would be highly 
desirable. 

It was agreed that General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Department of De- 
fense will continue to review the reportable 
and nonreportable requirements and will 
make changes to fit expanded or changed 
programs. 

(b) Increased screening period: 

It was generally agreed that a period of 10 
days technically allotted for screening and 
selecting property is too short and that since 
steps have already been taken in May 1957 
to increase this to a 15-day period for prop- 
erty held by the Department of Defehse this 
arrangement should be continued at least for 
the next several months when this question 
will be reexamined. 

(c) Minimizing care and handling charges: 

It is understood that a ruling by the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense 
that the sales proceeds fund authority con- 
tained in the DOD appropriation did not in- 
clude donations has caused some military 
bases to place handling charges on donable 
property.. There were. also indications that 
complaints had been received because the 
method of establishing such handling 
charges was not uniform among the various 
military services. 

Mr. Tolino advised that the Department 
of Defense is aware of this problem and 
would take the matter up with the proper 
Officials in an attempt to solve it. He agreed 
to advise us at a later date as to the out- 
come of his efforts. 

An opinion was expressed that the prob- 
lem could be eliminated if the language of 
the DOD Appropriation Act were changed 
and it was the recommendation of the group 
that this be done. 

(dad) Maximum advance notice of pmpenty 
to be declared excess: 

General Services Administration repre- 
sentatives pointed out that in the case of 
property reportable to GSA, their regional 
offices make excess reports available to this 
department and appropriate State officials 
simultaneously with offering it for Federal 
screening. This means advance notice of 
reportable property which may possibly be- 
come surplus is given as much as 125 days 
before property is determined surplus. 

In the case of property nonreportable to 
GSA but reportable to the Interservite Ma- 
terial Utilization Agency (formerly Material 
Redistribution Division), this department 
and appropriate State officials receive the in- 
ternal 


cess to DOD. 





' The subject of the desirability of obtain. 
ing scientific materials and equipment for 


‘schools and colleges was discussed and 


sentatives of this Department agreed to see 
if a sampling of school requirements in this 
connection could be obtained. It would be 
helpful in locating and donating these items, 

-In view of the administrative action that 
has been or is being taken by General Sery. 
ices Administration and the Department of 
Defense in furtherance of your suggestions, 
it was generally agreed that there would be 
no need at this time to improve the 
of existing legislation except the wording of 
the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act. Representatives of this Department aq. 
vised me that they were very pleased with 
the spirit of cooperation of the other Depart. 
ments. 

Mr. Ward was very helpful in the discus- 
sions and we appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in having him available for this purpose, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Foisom, Secretary. 





Presidential Disability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unahimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Concord 
Daily Montor, Concord, N. H., on Thurs- 
day, January 23, 1958, entitled “Bridges’ 
Proposal,” which deals with legislation 
on Presidential disability. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

BripGes’ PRoPosAL 

Senator Bripces has stirred up renewed 
interest in a subject that at one time was 
considered of major importance but which 
more recently has been receivins less and 
less attention. He wants sdmeihing done 
on the Presidential-disability problem. 

New Hampshire’s senior Senator suggests 
three plans. One would empower Congress 
to solve this problem by statute, while the 
other two would propose amendments to the 
Constitution. . 

The first plan would permit Congress t0 
establish a committee of the President of 
the Senate, Speaker of the House, and the 
majority and minority leaders in both Sen- 
ate and House. In case the President is dis- 
abled, this committee would recommend 
legislation which would have to be accepted 
by a two-thirds vote of Members of the 
Senate and House who were present and 
voting. 

Constitutional amendments are not 0 
easy to secure. The suggestion for action by 
@ committee has in it elements that would 
indicate immediate action could be taken if 
it is needed. 


Ever since President Eisenhower suffered 8 — 


heart attack in 1955 there has been talk of 
what can be done if he is disabled. 
subsequent illnesses have focused a 


on this problem but Congress so far has bee 


backing away from any action. Be 
Senate approval was given to a joint 
mittee to see what could be done if 
President is House 
Committee members have been 
@ commission that would e 
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the President is disabled. But House Speaker 
RAYBURN has been lukewarm to any action. 

Congress may not be showing too much 
interest in the presidential disability prob- 
jem, but this is not true of newsmen in 
Washington. 

At his first news conference in almost 3 
months recently, the first since he suffered 
a slight stroke on November 25, Eisenhower 
got a clinical examination from many of the 
970 reporters at the White House. Copy 
turned out by the newsmen stressed the 
physical appearance of the Nation’s Chief 
Executive. 

James Reston of the New York Times said 
Fisenhower’s “appearance provided many of 
hjs hearers with little reassurance.” The 
Washington Post and Chicago Tribune re- 
porters thought the President looked drawn. 
The New York Post commented he “looked 
paler than usual” but some other news- 
papermen were more optimistic. 

Disability of the President is a possi- 
bility that no one likes to contemplate, but 
Senator Bripces is right in seeking action 
that will provide for such a disability. 





Extension of Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Extend the Trade Agreements,” 
published in the Nashville Banner of 
January 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

EXTEND THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Trade, not aid was a sound policy when 
it was enunciated by President Eisenhower 
as the primary basis of our economic foreign 
relations. It still is sound as he asks:Con- 
gress for a 5-year extension of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program. It demands 
emphasis because opposition is cooking up. 

As a Nation with a large economic base, 
we must do business with the rest of the 
world wherever such, securitywise, is possible. 

It is a method of waging peace. 

It is in the American interest, for a pri- 
mary example, to cement cordial trade ties 
with the nations of this hemisphere. The 
reciprocal trade agreements have helped 
with that since they were instituted, along 
with the good neighbor policy, by the late 
Cordell Hull. The strengthening of the 
Latin American lands was deemed essential 
om as was the cultivation of a mutual good 


The responsibility for that belongs to 
business and industrial stewardship as much 
as to Government, For in this expansion of 
trade are opportunities of investment, busi- 
ness growth, manufacturing, and the making 
of jobs. And since world trade is largely a 
Private undertaking, it can kindle a respect 
for and understanding of capitalism that will 
Teflect itself in the political and economic 
thinking of the peoples with whom we trade. 

Right now Russia is going after some of 
these trade fields and foreign markets, in- 

& key areas of Latin America. 

America has the opportunity to prove once 
More the su , in every practical sense, 
of a free way of life—its productive potential, 
example, its ability to create and supply 
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commodity markets, and raise the standard 
of living. But it will default that oppor- 
tunity if, for lack of action or of affirmation 
of practical policies, we allow Russia to beat 
us to these fields. 

That must not happen, and need not 
happen. 

The reciprocal trade agreements must be 
extended—and with them Government and 
commercial stewardship, business and indus- 
trial, must get to work on a development of 
greater foreign trade. It certainly is more 
practical to deal with these problems on the 
basis of trade than of billions in handout. 
It will cost less, it will create jobs, it will 
profitably enlarge the Nation’s economic 


Tennessee has two members on the House 
Ways and Means Committee which will con- 
sider this bill initially. They are Howard 
Baker of the Second District and James B. 
Frazier of the Third. 

It is not a measure drawn on a partisan or 
party basis. Its value extends to all America. 
It should be passed. 





The Congress and Student Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following: 

THE CONGRESS AND STUDENT AID 
(By David R. Dixon) 

H. G. Wells who said, “human history be- 
comes more and more a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe,” might well have been 
writing about America’s current predicament 
scientifically. , 

Dr. Edward Teller, prominent American 
physicist, has stated that if the present trend 
continues, in 10 years the best scientists in 
the world will be Russian. If Dr. Teller’s dire 
prediction ever is fulfilled, it will probably 
be one of the worst disasters in history both 
for freedom and for human values. America 
would be as subject to Russian whims as a 
rat in a laboratory is to an experimenter. It 
is our responsibility to prevent this while 
there is still time and to reverse the trend 
which can culminate only in the material- 
ization of Dr. Teller’s gloomy prediction. 

Since scientific advancement is a function 
of education, the decisions of Congress may 
very well affect the welfare of Americans for 
generations to come. 

What is the chief barrier to American ad- 
vancement? It might be summed up in one 
word, “complacency.” It is the kind of 
classic complacency which culminates in 
such disasters as the American defeat at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was asked if he were 
optimistic about America’s chances of re- 
gaining the scientific lead from Russia, and 
he answered in effect that he was not opti- 
mistic about this but that he would be so if 
the American people were sufficiently aroused 
to the danger of the situation. 

The fact that we lose 50 percent of the 
people who could contribute most to our na- 
tional security represents one of the greatest 
single barriers toward successful American 
technological competition with Russia. A 
brief survey of the situation will reveal that 
in the United States: ° 

1. A maximum effort to compete techno- 
logically with the Russians is not being made. 

2. Of the American high-school graduates 
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whose academic ability places them in the 
upper 25 percent, only 50 percent attend col- 
lege. Of this group who do not attend, it 
is estimated that one-half, or 100,000, stu- 
dents, do not attend college because of finan- 
cial difficulty. 

3. Of the American students whose aca- 
demic ability places them in the top 2 per- 
cent, only 6624 percent attend college. 

4. Por every American high-school gradu- 
ate who ultimately earns a doctoral degree, 
there are 25 others who have the mental 
capacity to do so. 

5. It is believed by most investigators that 
about 52 percent of the American high-school 
graduates could profit from two or more 
years of college. In the United States only 
30 percent of the total number of high-school 
graduates attend college. 

According to Dr. Homer Dodge, noted edu- 
cator and visitor to the U. S. S. R., Russia 
recruits intelligence into its educational sys- 
tem. as vigorously as leading institutions in 
this country recruit their athletes. 

In Russia: 

1. A maximum effort is being made to sur- 
pass the United States both quantitatively 
and qualitatively in the training of scien- 
tists and engineers. 

2. Russian students whose academic abil- 
ity places them in the top 24 percent are 
channeled into carefully planned courses and 
institutions of higher learning. 

3. Russian students whose academic ability 
places them in between about the 50th and 
75th percentiles enter carefully planned pro- 
grams at 3,000 “Technikums” (very high 
level technical schools which enroll 2.5 mil- 
lion people and graduate 70,000 technicians 
annually). 

4. Russian students, teachers, and scien- 
tists enjoy a standard of living much higher 
than their American counterparts. Out- 
standing professors and research scientists 
receive the Russian equivalent of the salary 
of an American corporation president. 

Four months ago, working through the 
State school office, I set out to study Utah’s 
top 25 percent high-school graduates of 1957. 
A summary follows: 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 
I. Purpose of investigation 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
gather the following information about the 
upper quartile of the 1957 graduating classes 
of 25 Utah high schools: 

(a) How many of these students are pres- 
ently enrolled in insittutions of higher learn- 
ing? - 

(b) How many of these students enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning believe 
they may be forced to withdraw from school 
for- financial reasons prior to graduations? 

(c) How many students not presently en- 
rolied in institutions of higher learning in- 
dicate that they would attend if financial 
barriers were removed? 

(d) What percentage of the students favor 
& system of scholarships or loans? 


II. Delimitations 


This investigation was limited to the en- 
tire top 25 percent of the 1957 graduates of 
25 Utah high schols located 25 miles or more 
from a 2- or 4-year college, because they 
were assumed to be in greatest need of as- 
sistance. High school grade point average 
was the criterion for placement in the top 
25 percent. Research at the University of 
Utah has shown that high school point aver- 
age is the best single predictor of academic 
success at that institution. 

III, Methods of investigation 

The data contained herein has been ob- 
tained from three sources: 

(a) Interview and correspondence with 
school administrators. 

(b) A questionnaire study involving the 
entire top quartile of the graduating class 
of 1957 in 25 Utah senior high schools, , 
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(c) An analysis of published and unpub- 
lished studies. 

The writer obtained the following infor- 
mation from school administrators in the 
25 schools involved in this investigation: 

1. The total number of graduates in 
1957. 

2. The. total number of graduates known 
to be in attendance at college. 

3. The total number of upper quartile 
students known to be in attendance at 
college. 

The questionnaire study was conducted 
in the following manner: 

1. Lists of the names of upper quartile 
students in 25 Utah high schools were ob- 
tained from the principals. 

2. Questionnaires were mailed to the stu- 
dents. 

3. About 30 students and their parents 
were interviewed to validate the items on 
the questionnaire. Follow-up visits were 
made to 12 high schools, 2 junior colleges, 
and 3 four-year colleges. Items which were 
found to be invalid or ambiguous were not 
utilized as a part of this study. 

4. All questionnaires were checked for re- 
liability. 

5. The questionnaires returned by those 


enrolled in college were separated from 
those returned by those not in colleges. 

6. The questionnaires were then tabu- 
lated. A return of approximately 80 percent 
was obtained For the purposes of this 
report, omitted items were assumed to be 
nonresponses. 

IV. The findings 
(a) The data obtained from the adminis- 


trators indicate that: 
1. Forty-six and five-tenths percent of the 


1957 high school graduates at the 25 high 
schools involved in this study are now en- 
rolled in college. 

2. Eighty-two and eight-tenths percent of 


the top quarter of these graduates are now 
enrolied in college. 

(b) The data obtained from the question- 
naire study indicate that: 

1. Thirty-three and ninety-four one-kun- 
dredths percent of these top quartile stu- 
dents enrolled in college anticipated finan- 
cial difficulties which might force them to 
withdraw from college prior to graduation. 

2. Sixty-one and twenty-two one-hun- 
dredths percent of the top quartile students 
not attending college indicate they would 
attend if given sufficient financial assistance. 

3. The feeling with regard to a system of 
scholarship or loans to superior students 
otherwise unable to attend college was as 
follows: 

(a) Eight-four and sixty-two one-hun- 
dredths percent of those presently enrolled 
in college would favor it. 

(b) Ninety-three and seventy-five one- 
hundredths percent of those not enrolled in 
college would favor it. © 

(c) The data obtained from published 
and unpublished material indicate that: 

1. About 43 percent of all Utah high 
school graduates enter college annually. 
About 51 percent of the census college age 
population presently residing in Utah is en- 
rolled in college. (Out-of-State students 
may account for the difference.) 

2. About 30 percent of the high-school 
graduates in the United States attend col- 
lege. 

3. About 50 percent of the upper quartile 
high-school graduates attend college in the 
United States. ; 

V. Evaluation and application of findings 

(a) The findings can be used to some @x- 
tent to determine the representativeness of 
the sample. A comparison of data from 
various sources indicate that: . 

1. The 25 high schools involved in the 
study were located at widely scattered points 
all in excess of 25 miles from a college. 
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The total percentage of 1957 graduates at- 
tending college was 46.5 as compared to 43 
percent for the State of Utah (1950). 

2. A. Roy Olpin has conducted a study of 
graduates in the top 25 percent of their 
class similar to the present study but in- 
volving 12 high schools with no delimita- 
tion according to distance from a college. 
Olpin indicated that about 80 percént of his 
sample of Utah high-school graduates were, 
at that time (1957), enrolled in college. 
This figure closely resembles the figure. ob- 
tamed in the present investigation (82.8 
percent). 

3. On the basis of the above data, it must 
be concluded that the sample utilized in 
this investigation is rather typical of the 
upper quartile Utah high-school graduates 
with regard to college attendance according 
to the stipulations of this investigation. 

(b) The following probable conclusions 
can be drawn from the findings: 

1. Utah, sending 43 percent of its high- 
school graduates to college as opposed to 30 
percent for the United States, ranks well 
above the national average in this respect. 

2. Unless 33.94 percent of Utah’s upper 
quartile students now enrolled in college re- 
ceive some sort of financial assistance, they 
may be forced to discontinue their training. 
This would bring Utah’s percentage of upper 
quartile students now attending college down 
to 48.86 percent. 

3. The probability is that, with a suitable 
system of student financial assistance, ap- 
proximately 93.33 percent of Utah’s upper 
quartile high-school graduates could be in- 
duced to attend and remain in college. 

4. The probability is that without a pro- 
gram of student financial assistance, only 
48.86 percent of Utah’s upper quartile high- 
school graduates will remain in college. 

APPENDIX 


The following data derived from this in- 
vestigation and concerning financial matters 
is submitted: 

(a) Of the students presently enrolled in 
college: 

1. Six and eighty-seven one-hundredths 
percent indicated that marriage might force 
them to withdraw from college prior to grad- 
uation. 

2. Fifty-two percent felt they could ob- 
tain employment with which to support 
themselves while in college. 

3. Only 1.23 percent indicated that they 
definitely would not be willing to work their 
way through college; 26.38 percent were un- 
certain about working their way through 
college; and 72.39 percent indicated they 
definitely would be willing to work their way 
through college. 

4. Nineteen and seventy-six one-hun- 
dredths percent indicated they could .not 
afford to live away from home and attend 
college as well. 

5. Seven and thirty-three one-hundredths 
percent indicated they had to work so hard 
to pay their expenses that they had little 
time to study. 

6. Forty and seventy-five one-hundredths 
percent indicated they either felt they could 
not obtain a scholarship, or that they could 
obtain a scholarship that was too limited to 
make much difference. 

(b) Of the students now presently en- 
rolled in college: 

1. Four and seventy-five one-hundredths 
percent indicated that responsibility for sup- 
port of parents was a factor in their college 
nonattendance. 


2. Thirty-five and fifty-six one-hundredths 


fercent indicated marriage was a factor in 
their college nonattendance. 

3. Fifty-three: and thirty-three one-hun- 
dredths percent indicated they would not 
attend college if they were forced to finance 
their schooling with an interest-free loan. 


percent indicated that they felt they coulq 
find employment to support themselves in 
college if they went to college. Twelve per. 
cent indicated they could support themselves 
and pay all their expenses with part-time 
employment. 

5. Seventy and twenty-one one-hun- 
dredths percent indicated they would be 
willing to work their way through college if 
they were college students. 

6. Thirty-five and fifty-six one-hundredths 
percent indicated they could not afford to 
live away from home and attend college as 
well. 

7. Fifty-six and eighty-two one-hun- 
dredths percent indicated they would at. 
tend college if given tuition-paying scholar. 
ships. 

8. Sixty percent indicated they would at. 
tend college if given a scholarship paying 
both tuition and expenses. 

9. Fifty-nine and nine. one-hundreths 
percent indicated they would attend college 
if given enough money to pay all their ex- 
penses. 

10. Sixty-nine and fifty-seven one-hun- 
dredths percent indicated that not having 
enough money for recreational purposes was 
not a factor in their college nonattendance, 

11. Eighteen and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths percent indicated that if they at- 
tended college, they would be forced to work 
so hard to support themselves that they 
wouldn’t have time for recreational purposes, 

12. Two and twenty-three one-hundredths 
percent indicated their parents opposed their 
going to college. 

13. Six and sixty-seven one-hundredths 
percent indicated they would be enrolled iff 
college but military service would prevent it. 

i¢. Sixty-six and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths percent felt they either could not ob- 
tain a scholarship, or that they. could only 
obtain a scholarship so limited as to make 
little difference in their decision concerning 
college attendance. 

The following information concerning stu- 
dent attitudes is submitted for the sake of 
interest: 

(a) Of the students presently enrolled in 
college: 

1. Four and thirty-two one-hundredths 
percent indicated they had never been much 
interested in going to college. 

2. Eighty-eight and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths percent felt that college has a great 
deal to do with financial success. 

3. Sixty-one and twenty-seven one-hun- 
dredths percent felt that college people tend 
to be happier than noncollege people. 

4. Ninety-seven and sixteen one-hun- 
dredths percent felt that a college education 
was well worth the work involved in obtain- 
ing it. 

5. Six and seventy-one one-hundredths 
percent felt that most college professors 
could not compete well in other fields. 

6. Ninety-four and thirty-six one-hul- 
dredths percent felt that a college education 
enables one to better serve his fellow men. 

7. Four and eighty-five one-hundredth 
percent felt that going to college gives stu- 
dents odd or radical ideas. Y 

8. Four and fifty-two one-hundredths per- 
cent felt that most college graduates have 
difficulty solving practical problems. 

9. Ninety-two and seventeen one-hul- 
dredths percent felt most things taught in 
college are useful. 

(b) Of those students not presently el 
rolled in college: ae 

1. Ten and sixty-five one-hundredths per 
cent indicated they had never been much in- 
terested in attending college. i 

2. Four and forty-five one-hundredths per 
cent indicated that the thought of attending 
college made them nervous. 


3. Eighty percent felt college had a great 


deal to do with financial success. 
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4. Forty-two and fifty-five one-hundredths 
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4. Fifty-four and seventeen one-hun- 
@redths percent felt that people who attend 
college are happier than those who don’t. 

5, Ninety-one and eighty-four one-hun- 
dredths percent felt a college education was 
worth the work involved in obtaining it. 

6. Eight and sixty-nine one-hundredths 

recent felt most college professors could not 
compete well in other fields. 

7, Ninety percent felt that a college edu- 
cation enables one to better serve his fellow 
men. 

8. Two and twelve one-hundredths percent 
felt that going to college gives students odd 
or radical ideas. 

9. Four and forty-four one-hundredths 
percent felt that most college graduates have 
difficulty solving practical problems. 

10. Ninety percent felt that most things 
taught in college are very useful. 





Tax Break for Scholarships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the Congress went 
into session this month, the Members 
have been bombarded with suggestions 
as to methods by which we might be 
able to educate the scientists we need in 
this age of missiles and nuclear power. 

While any plan to launch a crash pro- 
gram to make every student in our high 
schools and colleges a scientist is not 
realistic, nevertheless there does exist a 
definite need for more and better scien- 
tists. 

Naturally, most students are not men- 
tally equipped to become great mathema- 
ticians or great scientists but it has al- 
ways seemed to me a little more stress 
should be placed on these subjects in 
the high schools. Our teacher associa- 
tions across the United States have made 
these subjects elective in many cases. I 
believe every graduating student from 
high school should have at least a fun- 
damental knowledge of mathematics and 
Science. At least they should be ex- 
posed to the subjects. Careful screen- 
ing would indicate which students are 
able to progress satisfactorily in the 
field of science. 

It has been suggested to the Congress 
that numerous scholarships be set up. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Martin] has suggested 5 scholarships 
for each State, the appointees to be se- 
lected by the State Board of Education. 
Other suggestions would expand this 
umber. 

On the other hand, there are many 
who are opposed to Federal aid to edu- 
ven as to scholarships. 

Numerous suggestions have been of- 
fered, among them a plan to give a tax 

to parents who have students in 
college. I find that more and more at- 
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tention is being given to this matter on 
the loca] level. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp 
an editorial written by Gene Kemper, 
publisher of the Alliance (Nebr.) Times- 
Herald in the issue of January 20, 1958, 
for your thoughtful consideration: 
BeEtrer STUDENTS IF PARENTS GET SCHOLAR- 

SHIP Tax BREAKS 

The Times Herald today proposes a supple- 
ment to the Eisenhower administration's aid- 
to-education program. It is merely this: 

Why not suggest to Congress and then fight 
for passage of a bill that would exempt from 
income taxation $1,600 for every student sent 
to college by his or her family? 

This newspaper believes that such a con- 
cession would be much more effective in pro- 
ducing scientists, engineers and useful citi- 
zens than the scholarships provided for in 
the billion-dollar-per-year program which the 
administration proposes for the next 4 years. 

If the colleges of this Nation need more 
equipment, classroom space and teaching 
knowhow to bone up these departments, we 
would be for the Federal Government help- 
ing to provide it. Our students should be 
given every instructional advantage and the 
latest in laboratory devices to work with. 

But, in the last analysis, few scientists 
or engineers—or experts of any kind, for that 
matter—are ever going to-be produced in this 
democracy without the influence of their 
parents. Spoon-feeding by the Governmené 
or some foundation is not enough. 

In Russia, this program works for two 
reasons: (1) All education is controlled by 
the government and (2) graduates are given 
preferred treatment. 

In America, every student with enough 
desire can obtain an education but the posi- 
tion of scientists in later life is not superior 
to that of other graduates and little removed 
from nongrads who happen to go into skilled 
labor. 

Thus, it is our contention that any extra 
desire must originate from American parent- 
hood—that this country can no more buy 
seientists than colleges can buy football 
teams. Personalities must be at work for 
success under our democratic processes. 

The $1,600 exemption suggested is derived 
from average costs per year of college stud- 
ents now attending engineering schools. 

Certainly there is precedent everywhere 
about us for granting such a concession to 
parents, who now get only the normal $600 
exemption for every dependent student in 
their family. 

Weekend news stories reveal that Ak-Sar- 
Ben, the Omaha civic organization, has been 
exempted from both Federal income and 
State property taxation because it uses its 
profits to provide scholarships for students, 
to help charitable organizations, and makes 
donations to agricultural projects and county 
fairs. . 

Most any corporation can set up a scholar- 
ship program and deduct the costs from its 
Federal tax bill. And we are sure that at 
least 90 percent of the scholarships now 
available in the United States—millions upon 
millions of dollars of them—have been set 
up because tax brackets permit their issuance 
with little or no cost to the donor corpora- 
tions. ; 

It doesn’t make sense that corporations can 
take tax deductions for money spent sending 
youngsters to school while parents are not 
given the same privilege. The Times-Herald 
is convinced that America will get more for 
its tax exemptions through families of the 
students than it ever will through blank 
checks dished out by corporatfons seeking to 
bypass Uncle Sam’s tax window. 
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Enthronement of the Most Reverend 
Howard Joseph Carroll, D. D., as 
Fourth Bishop of the Altoona-Johns- 
town Diocese in Pennsylvania, of the 


Roman Catholic Church, Cathedral of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Altoona, Pa., 
January 23, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ele- 
vated to the fullness of the .Catholic 
priesthood upon his consecration as. a 
bishop, January 2, 1958, at St. Matthews 
Cathedral, Washington, D.C., the Most 
Reverend Howard Joseph Carroll, D. D., 
returned to his native State of Pennsyl- 
vania last week for his enthronement as 
the fourth bishop of the newly named 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., the new 
prelate enjoys the distinction of. being 
the second bishop in his family since his 
brother, the Most Reverend Coleman F. 
Carroll, is auxiliary bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Another brother, the late Monsignor 
Walter S. Carroll, was attached to the 
papal secretariat of state in Vatican City 
at the time of his death in 1950. 

Arriving in Altoona on January 22, the 
eve of the enthronement ceremony, 
Bishop Carroll was given a warm wel- 
come by the large throng of persons that 
gathered at the Pennsylvania railroad 
station. St. Mary’s parochial school 
band was on hand to add its musical 
serenade as its contribution in greeting 
the new shepherd of the Altoona-Johns- 
town diocese. 

Flanked by a delegation of the Knights 
of Columbus and escorted by an honor 
guard in uniform of Altoona Post, No. 
1691, Catholic War Veterans, Bishop 
Carroll was led to his motorcade which 
proceeded to the bishop’s residence, the 
front of which was decorated with gold 
bunting. 

An equally large crowd was present 
and greeted the new bishop with a re- 
sounding ovation while the Altoona 
Catholic High School band joined in a 
musical salute. Bishop Carroll re- 
sponded to the cordial welcome by ex- 
pressing his warm appreciation for the 
fine public demonstration of friendliness 
despite the coldness of the weather. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the 
new bishop retired to the episcopal resi- 


-dence where he presented his credentials 


of office to diocesan officials as a pre- 
liminary requirement prior to the en- 
thronement ceremony the following day. 

The ceremonies on Thursday morning, 
January 23, began at 10:30 a. m. in the 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, Al- 
toona, Pa., the installing prelate being 
His Excellency the Most Reverend John 
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F. O’Hara, C. S. C., archbishop of Phila- 
delphia. In addition to Archbishop 
O’Hara, 11 other bishops and 1 arch- 
abbot were present in the sanctuary. 

The cathedral was filled to overflow- 
ing, with many persons unable to gain 
admission because of the hundreds of 
guests who had gathered for the solemn 
spectacles. Twelve members of the hier- 
archy, 300 priests, 700 nuns, and hun- 
dreds of the laity together with State 
and local dignitaries comprised the as- 
semblage that filled the cathedral. 

Abounding in liturgical and rubrical 
splendor, the enthronement ceremony, 
which is steeped in the glory of the 
earliest Christian traditions, was colorful 
and impressive. It was graphically de- 
scribed in the January 23, 1958, issue of 
the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
part of my remarks the newspaper arti- 
cles, together with an editorial from the 
January 24, 1958, issue. 

Mr. Speaker, during these troubled 
days when all religious faiths are being 
constantly assailed by atheistic forces 
bent upon wiping out every vestige of 
belief in a Divine Being, the need of the 
hour is for men of great faith in nurtur- 
ing and directing our respective religions 
and manning our churches. 

I echo the sentiments expressed in the 
editorial in the Altoona Mirror, Janu- 
ary 24, 1958, that the people of all re- 
ligious faiths welcome Bishop Carroll 
with hearty good wishes as he ascends 
the episcopal throne from where he will 
serve as spiritual director of over 150,000 
adherents of the Catholic faith in the 8 
counties comprising his bishopric. We 
rejoice with them in the appointment of 
an able church administrator and a zeal- 
ous and highly respected prelate to suc- 
ceed the beloved and late lamented Most 
Reverend Richard T. Guilfoyle, whose 
death occurred last June. 

In conclusion, as Bishop Carroll em- 
barks upon his episcopal career in a new 
vineyard, it is my sincere wish that he 
will enjoy many happy years as shep- 
herd of the Altoona-Johnstown diocese. 
{From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 

23, 1958] 

New BisHop Is ENTHRONED AT CATHEDRAL— 
INSTALLATION IS MARKED BY SOLEMN RITES— 
MANY RELATES AND HUNDREDS FROM 
ALTOONA-JOHNSTOWN DIOCESE ATTEND 
Most Rev. Howard Joseph Carroll was 

formally installed as fourth bishop of the 

diocese of Altoona-Johnstown this morning 
in a colorful ceremony in the Cathedral of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

The cathedral was jammed to capacity by 
the hundreds of guests who had come to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies. Twelve prelates, 
300 priests, almost 700 nuns and several 
hundred lay persons, including official State 
and local dignitaries and representatives of 
the various parish organizations and Catho- 
lic fraternal and veterans groups, were in 
attendance. Among them was Gov. George 
M. Leader. 

Many observers were unable to crowd into 
the cathedral and a large throng assembled 
in the 13th Avenue and 13th Street area to 
observe the colorful procession of clergy. 

SUCCEEDS BISHOP GUILFOYLE 

All the medieval pomp and ceremony, its 
symbolic rites steeped in the lore of the ages 
and mellowed by time, all unchanged in the 
vagaries ‘of the 19 centuries, marked the 
arrival of the new bishop to enter upon the 
‘duties of his high office as successor to the 
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late Most Rev. Richard Thomas Guilfoyle, 
who died June 10, 1957, after serving as 
bishop since December 15, 1936. 

As the procession, which began at 10:30 
o’clock, entered the vestibule of the cathe- 
dral, His Excellency, Most Rev. John F. 
O’Hara, C. 8. C., archbishop of Philadelphia, 
who was the installing prelate; knelt at a 
prie dieu to kiss a crucifix presented to him 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas E, Madden, as- 
sistant priest. 

Archbishop O’Hara then was presented 
with holy water which he used to sprinkle 
the bystanders. The archbishop was in- 
censed with the blessed incense, and the 
procession proceeded into the nave of the 
cathedral as the St. Francis Seminary choir 
sang Ecce Sacerdos Magnus (Behold the 
High Priest). 

VISIT BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A visit then was made by Archbishop 
O’Hara and Bishop Carroll to the Blessed 
Virgin chapel to which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment had been moved for the time of the 
ceremony. After the visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, Bishop Carroll proceeded to the 
faldstool at the gospel side of the high altar 
and Archbishop O’Hara was conducted to 
the throne in the sanctuary. 

Immediately after the archbishop had 
been seated, Monsignor Madden presented 
him with the official decrees from the Pope. 
The archbishop examined the decrees and 
handed them to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
O’Shea to be read from the pulpit, first in 
Latin and then in English. 

Following the reading of the special de- 
crees, Monsignor Madden sang a group of 
special prayers from the Epistle side of the 
altar to which the choir responded. These 
prayers were offered in petition to Almighty 
God to bless the work of the new bishop. 


BISHOP IS ENTHRONED 


It was at this point that the impressive 
ceremony of enthronization took place. 
Bishop Carroll was met at the foot of the 
alter by. Archbishop O’Hara and Monsignor 
Madden, who escorted him to the throne on 
the gospel side of the altar. The bishop was 
enthroned and publicly installed as the 
bishop of the Diocese of Altoona-Johnstown. 

Immediately following the blessing, the 
choir began to sing the great hymn of praise 
to Almighty God, Te Deum Laudamus. 
While this solemn hymn was being sung, 
representatives of the clergy, diocesan and 
religious, approached the throne to kiss the 
ring of Bishop Carroll as a pledge of their 
reverence and obedience. 

Following this act of public homage by the 
priests, the archibishop intoned a number of 
prayers in petition for the-welfare of the 
new bishop. At the conclusion of the cére- 
monies of formal reception and installation, 
the bishop vested for the offerjng of solemn 
pontificial mass, his first mass in the cathe- 
dral church of his new diocese. 

During the mass the most reverend arch- 
bishop assisted from his throne at the epistie 
side of the sanctuary where he remained 
during the entire mass except for the ser- 
mon from the pulpit, and the time of the con- 
secration, when he knelt at the foot of the 
altar. 

ORGAN RECITAL PRESENTED 

At the conclusion of the mass the clergy 
and dignitaries filed out of the cathedral to 
the accompaniment of the joyful strains of 
the hymn “Christus Vincit,” followed by a 
spectacular organ recital by Rev. Father Al- 
fred Schendel, T. O. R., “Tu Es Petrus.” 

A luncheon for the clergy and special 


‘guests at the Penn-Alto Hotel completed, the 


formal ceremonies .of the day. Monsignor 
Madden was toastmaster. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick D. Harkins delivered an address of 
welcome on behalf of the clergy and Bishop 
Carroll responded. 

In addition to the archbishop and Bishop 
Carroll, 11 other members of the hierarchy 
and 1 archabbott were in attendance, 





They were: Most Rev. Coleman P. 
auxiliary bishop of Pittsburgh and brother 
of the new ordinary; Most Rev. John F. Dear. 
den, bishop of Pittsburgh; Most Rev. Jerome 
D. Hannan, bishop of Scranton; Most Rey, 
Clarence G. Issenmann, bishop of Columbus; 
Most Rev. Henry T. Klonowski, a 
bishop of Scranton; Most Rev. S 
Kocisko, auxiliary to the Byzantine Rite 


Exarch of Pittsburgh; Most Rev. George 1, 
Leech, bishop of Harrisburg; Most Rev. Jos. 


eph C. McCormick, auxiliary bishop of Phil. 
adelphia; Most Rev. Edward P. McMana. 
man, auxiliary bishop of Erie; Most Rev. Jos. 
eph M. McShea, auxiliary bishop of Phila. 
delphia, and Most Rev. Lawrence Schott, 
auxiliary bishop of Harrisburg. 





[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
23, 1958] 
COMPLETE TEXT OF SERMON BY ARCHBISHOP 
JOHN F, O’Hara 


(NoTe.—The complete text of the sermon 
by Most Rev. John-F. O’Hara, archbishop of 
Philadelphia, at the enthronement ceremo- 
nies for Bishop Howard J. Carroll is carried 
herewith.) 


“Let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God * * * for I think that God 
has set forth us apostles, the last, as it were, 
men appointed to death; we are made a 
spectacle to the world, and to angels, and 
to men. * * * We are: blasphemed, and we 
entreat; we are made as the refuse of this 
world, the offscouring of all even until now, 


“I write not these things to confound you; 
but I admonish you as my dearest children, 
For if you have 10,000 instructors in Christ, 
yet not many fathers. For in Christ Jesus, 
by the Gospel, I have begotten you. Where- 
fore I beseech you, be you followers of me, 
as I also am of Christ.” (I Corinthians 
4: 1-16.) 

When St. Paul wrote thus to the un 
ruly Corinthians he emphasized his power 
as an apostle. Word had reached him of 
serious disorders in Corinth. To those who 
claimed to be Paul’s disciples and quarreled 
with those who said they were of Apollo’ 
religion, St. Paul said sternly: “I have 
planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the 
increase. * * * We are God’s coadjutors; 
you are God’s husbandry; you are God's 
building. According to the grace of God 


that is given to me, as a wise architect, - 


I have laid the foundation and another 
buildeth thereon. Other foundation no man 
can lay, but that which is laid; which & 
Christ Jesus.” (I Corinthians 3: 6, 9-11.) 

He summed up the whole of his mission 
as an apostle in these words: “The 
of God is not in speech, but in power.” 

To rule, to teach, to sanctify—this is the 
threefold power which our blessed Lord gave 
to His apostles when He sent them forth 
preach the Gospel te every creature. 
threefold power the church communicates 
to her bishops in their consecration when 
she places on the lips of the co 
prelate these words: “Fill up in Thy 
the perfection of Thy ministry and 
with the dew of Thy heavenly ointment this 
Thy servant decked out with the ornaments 
of all beauty.” Then she prays: 


“Grant to him, O Lord, the ministry of 


reconciliation in word and in deed, in the 
power of signs and wonders. Let his speech 
and his preaching be not in the 


words of human wisdom, but in the showilg — 


of the spirit and of power. 


vent in spirit. May he detest pride, 
humility and truth, and never desert 
overcome either by flattery or by fear. 
him not put light for darkness, nor 

for light; let him not call evil good, ml 


“May he be untiring in his = 


evil. May he be a debtor to the wise and # 
‘the foolish, so that he may gather tru q 


the progress of all, . 
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“May he have authority, may he have pow- 
er, may he have strength. Multiply upon him 
Thy blessing and Thy grace, so that by Thy 
gift he may be fitted for always obtaining 
Thy mercy, and by Thy grace may he be 

ul.” 
Oe acer friends, the whole history of the 


Christian world is bound up in that prayer., 


The children of the world have raised up 1 
kingdom after another, 1 nation after an- 
other. These have flourished in their vigor- 
ous youth, many have grown to a strong 
manhood, and they have maintained their 
strength while they were mindful of their 
dependence upon God. But the children of 
man being what they are have shown a com- 
mon tendency to forget God in the day of 
prosperity, and one kingdom after another 
has gone down the slipery road to destruc- 
tion, eaten away by inward corruption that 
destroyed their will to fight when barbarians 
truck. 

: But as these waves of barbarians overran 
material civilization, the church was there 
to bind up wounds—to let the dead past bury 
its dead while she began once more to teach, 
to rule, to sanctify—not in persuasive words 
of human wisdom, but in the showing of 
power, the power of her crucified Founder 
Who by His own will rose from the dead. 

The power of the church has been ever the 
power of truth. The church preaches Him 
Who is the true Light which enlighteneth 
every man that comes into the world. She 
sows the grain of mustard seed and it be- 
comes a great tree. The word of the Gospel 
is so powerful that it strikes deep roots in 
souls which are sincere in thirsting for the 
truth. 

In his encyclical on the Christian priest- 
hood, Pope Pius XI describes the church’s 
mission as guardian of the truth: 

“Amidst all the aberrations of human 
thought, infatuated by a false emancipation 
from every law and curb; and amidst the aw- 
ful corruption of human malice, the church 
tises up like a bright lighthouse, warning by 
the clearness of its beam every deviation to 
tight or left from the way of truth, and 
pointing out to one and all the right course 
which they should follow. © 

“Woe if ever this beacon should be—we do 
not say extinguished, for that is impossible 
owing to the unfailing promises on which it 
is founded—but if it should be hindered 
ent shedding far and wide its beneficent 

t. 


“We see already with our own eyes whither 
the world has been brought by its arrogant 
Tejection of divine revelation, in its pursuit 
of false philosophical and moral theories that 
bear he specious name of ‘science.’ That 
it has not fallen still lower down the slope 
of error and vice is due to the guidance of 
the light of Christian truth that always 
shines in the world.” 

Those words, spoken almost a quarter of 
&century ago, have taken on new meaning 
month by month and year by year since 
that day. The seeds of treason were being 
sown in our own country in the very hour 
when those words were spoken—in the cen- 
tenary years of the Passion of Christ, 1933. 
Even now, we know all too little about what 
has been done to undermine the very founda- 
tions of our own beloved country, for every 
attempt to seek out the truth has met sav- 
age opposition. 

Satan hates truth and so do all his fol- 

- Satan hates the heralds of truth 
and if he cannot suborn them he tries to 
ie them. 

4s it was with the Master, so is it with 
the servant. On the way to the Garden of 
ane, after the Last Supper, Our 

Lord said to His apostles: “All you 

shall be scandalized in Me this night. For 
and 


the sheep of the flock shall be dispersed.” 
In this our day, which someone has called @ 
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century of magpies and oral thinkers, more 
than 200 of the successors of the apostles 
have been silenced, whether by death or im- 
prisonment or exile or cruel torture in slave 
labor camps. 

But we should not prolong unduly our 
meditation of the sombre aspects of the 
episcopal office, for this is a day of great re- 
joicing in the diocese of Altoona-Johnstown. 
Today is fulfilled in your midst the promise 
of Our Lord to the apostles, made at the 
Last Supper: “I will not leave you orphans. 
I will come to you again and your heart shall 
rejoice.” (St. John 14: 18.) Today your 
“mourning is~turned into joy” as you wel- 
come the successor of your beloved Bishop 
Guilfoyle. 

On this day the vicar of Christ upon earth, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, sends you as 
your shepherd his dearly beloved son in 
Christ, Howard Carroll. Bishop Carroll has 
received his episcopal powers through Arch- 
bishop Cicogani, our beloved apostolic dele- 
gate, who was consecrated by Cardinal Rossi, 
who was consecrated by Cardinal DaLai, 
who was consecrated by St. Piux X. He 
has derived both his powers and his juris- 
diction very immediately from two pontiffs 
who have ruled the church during more than 
half of the 20th century. 

Bishop Carroll returns to his native Penn- 
sylvania with a unique background of ex- 
perience in the work of the church uni- 
versal. The common problems of the bishops 
of the United States have a forum for dis- 
cussion and an agency for action in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, which 
Bishop Carroll served as assistant secretary 
or general secretary for upward of 20 years. 
The problems he met daily might be local, 
national; or international; whatever they 
were, he gave to them his Zeal, his charity, 
and his loyal devotion. 

The men and women of the Armed Forces, 
whom he served through the National Cath- 
olic Community Service, the victims of war 
and disaster, whom he helped through the 
Catholic relief services, the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees and other agencies of 
the bishops, the Catholic laity whose zeal he 
directed through a group of lay organiza- 
tions, all of these beneficiaries of his labors 
must give him a large share in the prayers 
they offer for their benefactors. 

Today we gather to do him honor and wel- 
come him home to Pennsylvania. You the 
members of his flock will give him the same 
love and affection, the same loyal service, 
that you have given his predecessors and 
that you give to his priests today. With 
you we pray that God give him length of days 
and courageous leadership for the good works 
you long to see accomplished. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
23, 1958] 


‘Text oF TALK By BISHOP AT CEREMONIES 


(NoTtE.—Following is the speech of Bishop 
Howard J. Carroll following his installation 
in the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament 
this morning.) 

My beloved fellow priests, religious and 
faithful of the diocese of Altoona-Johnstown, 
it is by direction of the vicar of Christ on 
earth, our holy father, Pope Pius XII, that I 
have come to serve as shepherd of the souls 
of this diocese. 

It is the office of a bishop, under his God- 
given authority, to teach, to further the sanc- 
tification of souls, and to govern.. In the 
precious words of the supreme pontiff which 
you have just heard, it is for the high pur- 
pose that the Christian religion may flourish 
among you in works of virtue and of holiness 
that I have been sent. It is for that purpose 
alone. 

It is an office and a distinction to which I 
did not aspire. That I should have been 
chosen for it is a mark of confidence on the 
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part of our holy father for which I profess 
deepfelt filial appreciation. 

It is at once an office so sublime and a re- 
sponsibility so weighty that I cannot hope for 
its fulfillment in even small measure without 
the help of God and the earnest cooperation 
of clergy religious and faithful which our 
holy father entreats of you so paternally. 

As I appreach the task, I recall vividly the 
sentiments of the great apostle, St. Paul, at 
his coming to Corinth. With him may I say, 
“So it is, brethren, that when I come to you 
and preach Christ’s message to you, I do so 
without any high pretensions to eloquence, 
or to philosophy. I have no thought of 
bringing you any other knowledge than that 
of Jesus Christ, and of Him as crucified. It 
is with distrust of myself, full of anxious fear 
that I approach you. My preaching, my mes- 
sage depends on no persuasive language de- 
vised by human wisdom, but rather on the 
proof I may give you of spiritual power; God‘s 
power, not man’s wisdom, is the foundation 
of your faith. * * * What we make known is 
the wisdom of God.” (Corinthians, ch. II, 
1-7.) “That is how we ought to be re- 
garded,” he said, “as Christ’s servants and 
stewards of God’s mysteries.” (I Corinthians, 
ch. IV, 1.) 

Yet I am _ consoled, heartened and 
strengthened greatly by the knowledge that 
here in the Altoona-Johnstown area the 
seeds of the faith, planted deep by heroic 
missioners of the early days, notably our 
well-beloved Prince Gallitzin, watered and 
tended so well by zealous bishops and priests 
who came after, now flourish and flower so 
vigorously and so impressively. From many 
sides I have heard of the steadfastness of 
the faith and of the genuine goodness of 
priests, religious and people of this diocese. 
I am persuaded it is no idle report. It is 
evident that such a wholesome and gratify- 
ing condition could not be achieved without 
intimate and generous cooperation between 
the shepherds who have gone before, of hal- 
lowed memory, and their priests, religious 
and laity. 

Surely I could ask no more. 

I am confident you will extend me on less. 

I rejoice to have the privilege of working 
with and among you with all the powers 
that God has given me, for the good of 
souls. 

With humble trust in the help of the 
Holy Ghost and relying on your continuing 
intercession, I shall do my utmost in the 
name of the Lord to fulfill the mission en- 
trusted to me faithfully and fruitfully. 

Finally, in your behalf as well as my own 
let me tell Archbishop O’Hara and the other 
bishops, monsignors, prelates, clergy, and 
laity who have come to Altoona today how 
greatly: they honor us and how much their 
presence adds to the joy and the happiness 
of this occasion. 

I am sure that you join me in an expres- 
sion of grateful appreciation, and in the 
prayerful assurance that we of Altoona- 
Johnstown diocese are one in mind and in 
heart with them and their own flock in face 
of the immense responsibility common to all 
of us of bringing all men to the knowledge 
and the love of God. 

I am sure that you join me in an expres- 
sion of grateful appreciation and in the 
prayerful assufance that we of the Altoona- 
Johnstown diocese are one in mind and in 
heart with them and their own flock as 
indeed we are with all of men of good will | 
in face. of our common responsibilities of ' 
building the city of God on earth. { 

May He who is the way, the light and the 
life of all mankind be also the cornerstone 
of our building and may Our Lady, His ever- 
gracious, Blessed Mother and ours, whose 
special intercession I implore today for the 
diocese and its shepherds, protect and shel-' 
ter us always under the broad, warm mantle 


_ of her tender love. 
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[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
23, 1958] 


BisHoP MAKES Frest FoRMAL ADDRESS AT 
LUNCHEON MEET 


(Nore.—Most Rev. Howard J. Carroll, 
bishop of the Altoona-Johnstown diocese, 
made his first formal address at the luncheon 
in the Penn-Alto Hotel early this afternoon 
following his installation at the Cathedral 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Text of Bishop 
Carroll’s lucheon remarks follows: ) 
My first word to you can be only one 
of deepfelt gratitude for the warmth and 
cordiality of the welcome you have given me 
on the occasion of my arrival as bishop of the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese. 
It has touched me more than T can say. 
But I can tell you that you could not have 
made me feel more keenly and impressively 
that here I shall be really at home with 
ou. 
: Our holy father, in elevating me to the 
high estate of the episcopacy, has conferred 
upon me a great distinction. 
I count it a privilege to have been named 
shepherd of the diocese of Altoona-Johns- 
town. For by that appointment, I come 
back very near to the hills of home. 
I come to a diocese which has many links 
with my native diocese, the diocese in which 
I was born and reared and in which I served 
during by first 10 years of my priestly min- 
istry—to a diocese that gave Pittsburgh two 
of its distinguished bishops, the late esteemed 
Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, of whose kindness 
I was so often the recipient, and earlier in 
its history, the much revered Bishop Tuigg, 
whose pectoral cross through the thoughtful- 
ness and kindness of Bishop Dearden, I have 
the great joy of wearing today. Incidentally 
it bears a very precious inscription dated 1876 
which I know will touch your hearts as it 
did mine. 
“Presented to Rt. Rev. J. Tuigg, D. D., by 
his congregation in Altoona as a parting 
token of their affection and love.” 
It is a privilege, too, to come to a diocese 
so rich in Catholic tradition and to a people 
whose simple steadfast faith ‘and genuine 
goodness are so widely known and esteemed— 
to a diocese hallowed by memories of zealous 
shepherds, bishops, and priests, all of whom, 
in their own way, have carried on so fruit- 
fully the historic spiritual work of that al- 
together heroic and saintly pioneer, the be- 
loved Prince Gallitzin. ° 
+ Icome to you with the single-minded pur- 
pose of doing everything I can, with what- 
ever powers God has given me to promote 
the welfare, spiritual above all, but temporal 
too insofar as I can, of the souls entrusted 
to my charge. 
I count heavily for the success of that ef- 
fort, upon the help of God and upon the 
cooperation of clergy, religious, and people, 
I ask only that you extend that cooperation 
to me no less wholeheartedly than you have 
given it to my predecessors. 
The warmth of your reception has given 
me the most convincing and unquestionable 
answer to that hope and prayer. 
+ For that assurance, which will be always 
amongst my most cherished memories, let 
me say in grateful appreciation “God bless 
you.” 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
: 23, 1958] 

BIsHOP CARROLL RecocNizep As One OF BEST- 

es KNOWN PRELATES 


Most Rev. Howard Joseph Carroll, new 
bishop of the diocese of Altoona-Johnstown, 
is a native of Pittsburgh who has been general 
secretary of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington, D. C., since 1944. 

His appointment by Pope Pius XII was an- 
nounced in Washington, December 11, by 
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Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cocognani, 
apostolic delegate to the United States, who 
consecrated him a bishop, January 2, in the 
Cathedral of St. Matthew in Washin: 

Bishop Carroll is one of the best-known 
prelates in the United States. As the general 
secretary of the NCWC for 13 years, he has 
taken part in important meetings and con- 
ventions in all parts of the country and has 
represented the United States archbishops 
and bishops on various occasions. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, August 5, 1902, 


the son of William J. and B. Margaret (Ho- . 


gan) Carroll, both deceased. He is 1 of 3 
brothers who became priests. Most Rev. Cole- 
man F. Carroll is auxiliary bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, and the late Msgr. Walter S. Carroll 
was attached to the Papal Secretariat of State 
in Vatican City at the time of his death in 
1950. 

Bishop Carroll attended Holy Rosary grade 
and high schools in Pittsburgh, Duquesne 
University, St. Vincent’s Seminary in Latrobe, 
and the (Albertinum) University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 

He was ordained in St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, 
Fribourg, April 2, 1927. Following his ordi- 
nation he continued his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, taking a doctorate in 
theology in 1928. Following his return to 
the United States he took special studies in 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. 

He served as curate in Sacred Heart par- 
ish, Pittsburgh, from 1928 to 1938, and he 
taught philosophy part-time at Mt. Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, from 1920 to 1938. 

Bishop Carroll went to Washington as as- 
Sistant general secretary of the NCWC in 
1938 and held that post until named gen- 
eral secretary in 1944. 

The bishop has served as a notary, advo- 
cate, and defender of the marriage bond in 
the curia of the diocese of Pittsburgh. 
Since 1955 he has been a member for the 
United States on the supreme council for 
emigration of the sacred consistorial congre- 
gation in Rome. 

He is director of the USO and a member 
of the executive committee and secretary of 
the board of trustees of the National Cath- 
olic Community Service. 

In 1942 Bishop Carroll was invested as a 
papal chamberlain and as a domestic prelate 
with the title of Right Reverend Monsignor 
in 1945. He was made a chevalier in the 
French Legion of Honor in 1949, in recog- 
nition of his work with War Relief Services 
and for his furthering of French-American 
relations. . 





[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
24, 1958] 


BrisHoP ENTHRONED 


Altoonans welcomed in regal splendor and 
in solemn ceremonial rites Most Rev. 
Joseph Carroll, D. D., as the new bishop of 
the Altoona-Johnstown diocese of the Catho- 
lic Church this week. Priests, nuns, and 
laity from the churches in the seven-county 
Altoona see participated in one of the most 
outstanding church events of recent years. 

The new bishop received a station welcome 
on his arrival Wednesday evening, a vast 
throng being on hand and a motorcade 
formed to take the prelate to the cathedral 
residence where he quickly asumed leader- 
ship of the diocese. 

Thursday morning he -was most impres- 
sively installed as the fourth bishop of the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese. More than 300 


the new leader of the church. 


Coming to Altoona from Washington, D. C., 
where he labored in recent years, 


Carroll’s excellent qualifications are well . 


known and his accomplishments have been 


, 


many, and in his new position he is 
greeted wholeheartedly, not only by the 
Catholic Church but by every Christian faith, 

The thousands who surged to greet him 
on his arrival and who attended the solemn 
installation ceremonies in the cathedral, the 
assemblage that welcomed him at the dinner 
yesterday bear ample testimony to the fee]. 
ings and the extreme pleasure afforded this 
community in making the visitor feel at 
home. His greetings were warm and sincere 
and most cordial. 

Bishop Carroll comes to Altoona and the 
diocese with the qualities of leadership in 
full realization of his many responsibilities 
and he finds a people ready with prayers for 
his long and successful reign. He is assured 
of helpful cooperation and he starts his 
bishop’s career with a welcome from the 
entire community. 

The Altoona Mirror unites with all citizens 
in extending greetings and very sincere good 
wishes to Bishop Carroll. We are sure he 
already has found our community an appre- 
ciative one as demonstrated in the fine wel- 
come and that he will continue to be the 


recipient of the friendliness and graciousness _ 


so inspiring on the occasion of his first days 
in the community. 





Hope for Disarmament—Editorial From 
the Oregonian of Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ultimately we and the Russians must 
reach some means of controlling and 
reducing the frightful weapons now in 
existence or mankind can be destroyed. 
The Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., pub- 
lished in my home community, ran an 
editorial in its issue of January 2, 1958, 
which I believe contains many profound 
truths. 

The editorial, entitled “What Road 
Security?” emphasized that it is not 
enough for us to challenge Russian in- 
tentions, but that we ourselves must not 
be so rigid and inflexible that we refuse 
to make the necessary conciliatory steps 
to bring about some gradual disarma- 
ment. The editorial wisely notes: 

To put aside any hope for disarmament; 





to refuse to participate with our allies in. 


every opportunity to make a start; to make 
S gaetaks tomeen Serer «ae 
suing a policy of single authority— are 
the paths to isolation and eventual collapse. 
America has come very close to losing it 
leadership in the Western half of the world 
It needs to become the aggressor for peace 


I agree with this point in the Ore- 


gonian editorial. In the hopes that the 


entire discussion will be read by my 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent, M. 
President, that it be printed in the AP 
pendix of the Rsecorp. 

. There being no objection, the editorial 


"was ordered to be printed in the RECOM, 


as follows: ‘ 
‘Waat Roap ro Securiry? w 


_ Professor Edward Teller, a principal cre 
tor of the hydrogen bomb and a leader in th 


January 28 
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nuclear weapons field since 1941, makes a 
clear exposition of his views on disarmament 
and limited wars in the January issue of the 
quarterly review, Foreign Affairs. As a 
scientist—albeit a scientist with a deep 
sense of responsibility for what his brain 
has wrought—Dr. Teller bases his arguments 
on technical facts. And it is in this ap- 
proach that his arguments fall short of con- 
yincing. For how can any approach which 
does not include the political and economic 
facts of the world struggle achieve reality? 

It is Dr. Teller’s thesis that no effective 
control of an arms limitation agreement 
could be reached. President Eisenhower’s 
“open skies’? proposal for aerial inspection 
has been made obsolecent in 2 years by de- 
velopment of missiles which could be 
Jaunched in numbers without any telltale 
concentration of military forces. Other in- 
genious schemes, Dr. Teller says, are doomed 
to failure for two reasons: (1) Existence of 
the Iron Curtain; (2) the nature of modern 
scientific discoveries. Without a sure-fire 
means of inspection and control, the Soviet 
Union could prepare and launch a nuclear 
attack. Hence, Dr. Teller dismises disarma- 
ment as impractical, unworkable. - 

In line with this thinking—and it is not 
shared by all American scientists—Dr. Teller 
defends continued testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. He discounts the danger of cumulative 
fallout to the human system. He contends 
that a nation could conceal outlawed tests. 
He argues for more tests to perfect a clean 
nuclear bomb, thus to decrease the number 
of casualties—especially innocent casual- 
ties—in war. He concedes that the enemy 
might not match our clean bombs with clean 
bombs. But he says that if the enemy used 
dirty bombs, he would lose supporters among 
other peoples—a touch of naivete we find 
hard to credit. 

Dr. Teller’s proposition is that the non- 
Communist nations, particularly-the United 
States, should gear themselves to fight “lim- 
ited wars,” with mobile forces employing 
nuclear weapons, and with a greater degree 
of interdependence than they have hereto- 
fore employed. We must share our secrets 
with allied scientists, since the Russians 
have gone ahead of us in some fields. We 
must step up the technical and scientific 
training of our youth. We must recapture 
the scientific cooperation of World War II. 

“Prohibition is futile,” this scientist writes 
insummary. “Action can be fruitful. I do 
not believe that disarmament will prevent 
war. I do believe that active, close, and full 
cooperation between free nations can lay the 
foundations of a peaceful future.” 

Dr. Teller’s article for Foreign Affairs was 
written before the NATO Conference of 
heads of government, in which it was clearly 
demonstrated by a majority of our allies that 
American official thinking on disarmament 
and negotiations with the Russians is not 


- Shared by them. Thus, immediately, the 


Teller thesis encounters a bloc of allied 
opinion skeptical that wars can be limited, 
fearful of continued nuclear testing, and 
hopeful that a testing ban could become a 
first, positive step toward arms limitation; 
is not convinced that the Soviet em- 
Pire intends to destroy the West with mili- 
tary power, but that it intends to conquer 
the world politically; which believes that 
Soviet political conquest_is not inevitable, 
that free nations can resist it, if only the 
threat of war can be removed and the people 
given a chance to achieve their own national 
destinies, 
The nonscientific reality is that, should 
ca set its sights exclusively on inter- 
in small wars—sometimes. called 
brush-fire wars—to halt them by the threat 
the use of nuclear destruction, America 
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soon would find itself without allies, trying 
to carry the entire burden of punitive action 
for peace, and thereby driving friendly and 
neutral countries into the arms of the Com- 
munists. 

The missing piece in this jigsaw puzzle 
of how to build world peace is the lack of 
knowledge of Soviet intention and capabil- 
ity. Granted, the Russians have frustrated 
all efforts to date to make a success of the 
United Nations, to free satellite nations, to 
reach agreement on arms limitation, to es- 
tablish a U. N. police force which would 
take brush-fire wars out of the jurisdiction 
of the big powers. But there are many 
statesmen in other parts of the world who 
think that this attitude of the Russians is 
not final and incontrovertible. They do not 
abandon the hope of an agreement, gradu- 
ally reached a step at a time, which would 
strike the shackles of war preparation from 
the productive machines of the world. They 
believe, in fact, that. the United States has 
been too rigid in its positions; that it has 
asked too much too soon. 

So it is that we can follow and even share 
in the thinking of Dr. Teller, yet believe he 
does not fully recognize the scope of the 
problem. To put aside any hope for dis- 
armament; to refuse to participate with 
our allies in every opportunity to make a 
start; to make a gesture toward interde- 
pendence while pursuing a policy of single 
authority—these are the paths to isolation 
and eventual collapse. America has come 
very close to losing its leadership of the 
western half of the world. It needs to be- 
come the aggressor for peace. 





Road Fund Misuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
highly pertinent at the present time to 
insert this editorial from a respected and 
influential newspaper in West Virginia’s 
Fourth Congressional District, the Jack- 
son Herald, edited and published by my 
warm, personal friend, Mr. Sattis Sim- 


' mons: 


Time To Srop It 


The news coming out of Washington during 
the past few days indicates that the same 
thing is beginning to happen to interstate 
road funds that happens to so many other 
kinds of road funds. 

Sums are being siphoned off for purposes 
not intended when the act was passed and 
when the taxes to pay for the Interstate Sys- 
tem were imposed. 

The 2 particular claims are the $’2 million 
is proposed in the budget for the cost of 
forest and public-lands roads programs, and 
that another $32 million is proposed to be 
siphoned off into the General Treasury. 

Members of. the Congress will be doing 
themselves and the country a great service 
if they see to it that such use of funds levied 
and collected for the building of such roads 
is not permitted. 

The Congressmen will find that the public 
will be more appreciative of their services if 
they see to it that the fund is reserved for 
the building of roads only and that bureau- 
crats are no* permitted now, or in the future, 
to delve into it. 
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The Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled “Our Income Tax Sieve,” written 
by Jack Steele and published in the 
Washington Daily News of January 8, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our INCOME-TAX SIEVE 
(By Jack Steele) 


(Note.—This is the third of 12 special ar- 
ticles describing the United States income- 
tax mess.) 


Two dollars out of every three of personal 
income received today by United States tax- 
payers slip through the Federal income-tax 
sieve. 

This massive seepage is known—in the 
jargon of tax experts—as the erosion of the 
income-tax base. 

The amount of income which leaks out 
of the tax system by this process, and thus 
avoids income taxes, is approaching the stag- 
gering total of $200 billion a year. 

It is a safe bet that most Members of 
Congress, as well as most taxpayers, are un- 
aware of the extent and nature of this tax- 
base erosion—or of the danger it entails for 
the United States in the years ahead with 
a constantly diminishing proportion of in- 
come subject to taxes. 

Yet Congress has brought it about—by 
punching the Revenue Code full of holes, 
This process has gone so far that one au- 
thority recently compared the operation of 
the tax laws to dipping deep with a sieve. 


ALL INCOME FROM WHATEVER SOURCE DERIVED 


The Revenue Code starts with the sweep- 
ing declaration that all income from what- 
ever source derived shall be taxed. And it 
provides a steep table of tax rates rising 
from 20 to 91 percent. 

But the code continues for nearly 1,000 
pages—all of which spell out ways for tax- 
payers to avoid these high tax rates. 

Recent studies have identified the sources 
of most of the resulting tax-base erosion. 
One of the best is the work of Joseph A. 
Pechman, a former Treasury Official whose 
figures are accepted widely. 

Here are Pechman’s estimates of the in- 
dividual-income-tax picture for 1956, the 
latest year for which figures can be com- 
puted: 

Total personal income received from all 
sources, $325 billion. 

Adjusted gross income reported on taxable 
returns, $246 billion. 

Net taxable income after exemptions and 
deductions, $136 billion. 

Individual income taxes paid, $32.5 billion. 

What do these figures mean? 

They show that only about 40 percent of 
the total income received by individuals in 
1956 was subject to income taxes. 

They show that $189 billion of 1956 in- 
come was not taxed. 

They show that—despite the high rates 
set forth in the code—the actual average 
tax rate on total income was only about 10 
percent., And the average rate on net taxa- 
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ble income was only 24 percent—four points 
above the minimum rate set in the code. 

They clearly indicate that many taxpayers 
must pay high tax rates only because the 
laws fail to tax others on all of their income. 

Research by Pechmap and other tax ex- 
perts has identified the holes in the tax 
sieve through which most of this income 
escapes. Here are the big ones: 

EXCLUSIONS 


An estimated $35 billion in income didn’t 
even have to be reported on tax returns in 
1956. 

The biggest slice—some $8 billion—was 
accounted for by social security, pubtic as- 
sistance, unemployment insurance, veterans’ 
pension, and similar payments. 

But many are not based on need, and many 
of the recipients are no longer needy. 

Why, it may be asked, should a man who 
has $100,000 a year in income from invest- 
ments get tax exemption for his social-secu- 
rity benefits? 

Other exclusions are simply Government 
subsidies. If they are necessary, the Govern- 
ment might better pay them directly rather 


than as hidden tax subsidies. 

Here are some of these exclusions and the 
amounts they trimmed from the tax base in 
1956: 

Capital gains, $2.2 billion. 

Interest on life insurance savings, $1.1 bil- 
lion. 

Percentage depletion, $900 million. 

Interest on State and local bonds, $500 
million 

Fringe benefits for executives and em- 
ployees, amount unknown. 

These tax subsidies often produce worth- 


d They encourage investment, 
1 and mineral exploration, and the buying 
life insurance. But they also provide tax 
helters for many wealthy persons. 


hile results. 


EVASION 

An estimated $26.5 billion in taxable in- 
come did not show up at ail on 1956 returns. 
The recipients failed or forgot to report it. 

Studies are desperately needed to pinpoint 
the sources of this tax evasion, which equals 
more than 10 percent of all reported income. 
But Congress has refused to provide funds 
for such research. 

Private studies have produced some esti- 
mates of the percent of income from various 
sources which taxpayers failed to report. 
Here are some of them: 

From wages and salaries, 5 percent. 

From dividends, 13 to 25 percent. 

From rent, 55 percent. 

From interest, 61 percent. 

From farm income, 61.5 percent. 

Most wages and salaries are reported be- 
cause the taxes are withheld. 

Farmers get some special tax benefits, but 
not enough to account for the big nonreport- 
ing of farm income. Presumably many farm- 
ers, like other self-employed taxpayers, 
pocket some cash income and never report it. 

UNTAXABLE INCOME 


In 1956 individuals reported $17 billion in 
income on which they had to pay no taxes. 
Much of this was earned by persons who had 
more than the minimum income which must 
be reported, but had enough exemptions and 
deductions so they escaped paying any taxes. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Exemptions cut $77 billion from the in- 
come tax base in 1956. This is the largest 
single source of erosion and the one Congress 
is least likely to reduce. 

The $600 exemption for each taxpayer and 
dependent has come to be regarded as a sort 
of minimum subsistence income free from 
taxes. Each year efforts are made to increase 
the exemption—although a rate cut would 
be fairer. 

Recently Congress has started giving dou- 
ble exemptions to some taxpayers. Those for 
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taxpayers over 65 and the blind take $2 bil- 
lion a year from the tax ‘base, and raise seri- 
ous policy questions. Should the aged be 
given this extra tax relief regardless of need? 
Why should the blind be singled out among 
all handicapped groups? 

DEDUCTIONS 


Another $34 billion was cut from the 1956 
tax base by personal deductions. Some may 
be necessary to prevent extreme hardships 
because of unusual medical expenses or big 
casualty losses. But others open the way for 
tax cheating. And Congress keeps expand- 
ing them. i 

Taxpayers took $13 billion in standard de- 
ductions in 1956 and itemized $21 billion 
more. Here’s a breakdown of the itemized 
deductions: 

Taxes, $5.1 billion. 

Contributions, $4.4 billion. 

Interest, $4 billion. 

Losses, $4 billion. 

Medical and dental expenses, $3.3 billion. 

Miscellaneous deductions, $3.8 billion. 

Charitable deductions open the way for 
petty chiseling. Clergymen long have com- 
plained that their churches get only about 
half of the gifts claimed on tax returns, 
Tax and interest deductions encourage home- 
ownership, but penalize renters. 

CORPORATE TAXES 

The corporation tax base also is being 
eroded by similar exemptions, deductions, 
and gimmicks. Capital gains and depletion 
allowance help cut corporate taxes, as do 
special benefits for foreign trade, insurance 
companies, and the maritime industry. 

Recent studies put the corporate tax base 
erosion at $8 billion. At present rates, this 
cuts about $4 billion a year from corporation 
taxes. 


How Mvucu Gores Down BENEFIT DRAINHOLE? 

How much could income-tax rates be cut 
if Congress rolled back the preferences and 
special benefits which have made a sieve of 
the Revenue Code? 

Here are some estimates based on 1956 in- 
come figures made by Joseph A. Pechman, 
noted authority on tax-base erosion. 

If present exclusions, deductions, and tax 
credits were eliminated—but the $600 exemp- 
tion for each taxpayer and dependent kept 
unchanged—$43 billion would be added to 
the tax base. This would make possible a 
25-percent cut in tax rates without reducing 
the Government’s revenues. 

If, in addition, the privilege of income 
splitting on joint returns was abolished, tax 
rates could be cut 3344 percent. 

Better enforcement, which would be easier 
under such a simplified tax system, might 
bring the possible tax-rate cuts close to 50 
percent. 





Farmers and the Space Age Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


_ OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday; January 28, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
January 27, 1958, issue of Life magazine 
contains an interesting editorial entitled 
“Farmers and the Space Age Budget.” 
I do not agree with it in all particulars. 
However, I do think it deserves the at- 
tention of all people who are earnest 
in their efforts to build a farm program 
which will remove the production im- 


. 





agriculture. 
Our ultimate goal in this 

should, in my judgment, as the editorial] 
points out, “the day when subsidies can 
taper off and an efficient, modern United 
States agriculture can be self-support- 
ing in a reasonably free market.” I em- 
phasize the words “taper off,’’ for I be. 
lieve that producers of some commod- 
ities will need for some time yet pro- 
tection against violent price instability 


with its income-depressing effects. The: 


administration’s farm program was con- 
ceived with this goal in mind, and I be. 
lieve it deserves the serious consideration 
of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARMERS AND THE SPACE-AGE Bupter 


Are Americans politically capable of the 
mild sacrifices called for in the President's 
1959 space budget? ‘The first test is the new 
farm program, presented to Congress last 
week. It appears that Congress is prepared 
to.flunk it. ? 

Federal farm expenditures come to a huge 
$5 billion a year, mostly subsidies. The new 
Eisenhower-Benson program would cut this 
by a mere $300 million or so. It reduces the 
permissible floor under subsidies for six basic 
crops and dairy products from 75 to 60 per- 
cent of parity. It gives Secretary Benson 
more discretion in setting support levels 
and acreage allotments. It is a cautious 
toughening of the established Benson aim: 
to cut back our farm surpluses by gradually 
reintroducing a free price system. 

These surpluses still pile up not only be- 
cause of the subsidies but also because of 
the scientific revolution in agriculture, 
which. the President called irreversible and 
continuing. The Benson policy hasn't made 
much inroad on the surpluses because it has 
been too cautious to keep up with this revo- 
lution. The new program is a partial effort 
to catch up. It is full of compromises and 
euphemisms. The 2 million marginal 
farmers whom the revolution has passed by, 
and who would be much better off in indus- 
trial jobs, are given incentives both to keep 
and to leave their farms, so that the admin- 
istration can be accused of “blatant liquida- 
tion of agriculture” on the one hand and of 
encouraging inefficiency on the other. More+ 
over, the increased surplus-dumping pro- 
visions alarm our allies and contradict our 
foreign policy. Nevertheless, Benson is try- 
ing to inch this mountain of old vested in- 
terests forward toward the day when sub- 
sidies can taper off and an efficient, modern 
United States agriculture can be selfsup- 
porting in a reasonably free market. 

Congressmen from farm States immedi- 
ately greeted the Benson with de- 
fiant catcalis. They heckled his opening 
testimony unmercifully and all but called 
him a liar. It looks like a battle resulting im 
veto, stalemate and stopgap. It means n0 
progress whatever on our No. 1 unsolved 
national economic problem, the farm revo- 
lution. < 

This is not pretty. Tt implies that 
States politics, perhaps democracy i 
isn’t equal to the obvious demands of a 

age whose gears have already 


moderate enough, indeed too moderate. We 
urge every Congressman who is capable of 
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a national viewpoint to support the guts 
of Benson’s program. The repute of our 
political system is at stake. 





One Way To Get Science Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT™S 
Tuesday, Janudry 28, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, national attention has recently 
peen focused on the need to strengthen 
the curriculum of our public schools, 
particularly in the sciences. However, 
any steps which may be taken to im- 
prove and expand teaching in this area 
will be handicapped by the serious short- 
age of qualified science teachers which 
already exists. Of course, the President's 
message of yesterday is aimed at cur- 
ing this shortage. 

I should like to call attention to an 
imaginative and constructive proposal to 
remedy this shortage immediately by the 
creation of a National Educational Re- 
serve of teachers to be drawn from the 
technological ranks of industry. This 
proposal was made by Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, the distinguished chairman of 
RCA, and was outlined in the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 15, 1958, 
in an article entitled, “A Challenge to 


‘Industry—One Way To Get Science 


Teachers,” written by Robert W. White. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
provocative article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRY—ONE Way To — 
Get SCIENCE TEACHERS 


(By Robert W. White) 


Ever since the Soviet government an- 
nounced last Octeber 4 that its experts had 
launched the world’s first earth satellite, 
this country has been in a state bordering 
on shock. First of all, our own experts 
were set to work shooting off whatever they 
had handy, regardless of whether it could 
be expected to work, whilst our top echelon 
leaders were shooting off their mouths— 
— just about the same amount of 

ect. 

Next, as sobriety set in, there arose a 
clamorous outcry over the dismal condition 
of our educational machine. All of our 
students were neglecting the sciences in 
favor of less challenging items on the cur- 
Ticulum, such as Art Appreciation and Bass 
Drum. What we needed, it was decided, 
was a lot more boys and girls taking physics 
and chemistry and biology and zoology and 
almost anything else that had an ology at 
the end of it. 

But nothing that has been said through- 
out all the clamor, makes any mention of 
& problem which, if it is not solved, makes 


al was and still is a solution available, 
beit a temporary one, but it has been lost 
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in the shuffie. It was advanced 2 years ago 
this month by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff. 

About all that happened was a bit of fa- 
vorable mention on a few editorial pages, 
including this one, and, on the other hand, 
some sharp criticism by educators who were 
quick to spot a threat to the teachers’ col- 
lege gospel they have been inflicting upon 
the public these many years. 

But nobody did anything. 

What General Sarnoff had to say, in part, 
was this: 

“I propose the establishment of a National 
Educational Reservé, comprising qualified 
teachers in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
engineering, and related subjects, to be 
drawn from the technological ranks of in- 
dustry. I have in mind the release—and 
with full pay for at least a year—of a rea- 
sonable number of men and women for 
teaching assignments in local schools. 

“This unique reserve could also mobilize 
those who have reached ‘retirement age, but 
whose knowledge and experience would make 

‘them inspiring teachers. In addition, it 
could include qualified people willing to 
volunteer their services to teach in night 
schools without giving up their industry 
jobs. 

“Strictly an interim program, let’s say for 
5 years, to help meet an immediate solution. 
Moreover, whether the initiative is taken by 
industry or government, the plan itself 
would naturally be drawn with the consent 
and cooperation of school authorities, who 
could prescribe the courses and regulate the 
instruction. 

“In some degree, such. a plan would 
amount to restitution by business of person- 
nel it has siphoned off from the school sys- 
tem. Men and women who normally would 
have become teachers of science have instead 
gone into industry, where the rewards are 
more enticing. I think it is fair to say, in 
fact, that in the current crisis industry has 
an obligation to help develop this kind of 
educational reserve. 

“Qbligation aside, industry would be well 
advised as a matter of self-interest to help 
replenish the reservoir of trained men and 
women by stimulating relevant studies at 
the lower educational levels. Industry will 
need more and more technically trained peo- 
ple for its own expanding operation.” 

To translate General Sarnoff’s proposal 
into action does not seem to present any 
insuperable obstacles. “Teaching assign- 
ments at local levels” could be changed to 
“wherever needed.” As for pay, the program 
heed not cost industries a great deal. Schools 
should be expected to pay at least their exist- 
ing rates, niggardly as they are, so that the 
individual industries need only make up the 
difference. 

Probably the most troublesome roadblock 


‘would be the bureaucracy that has been de- 


veloped within our school systems, protected 
as it is with all the statutory and regulatory 
jland mines that professional educators have 
been able to contrive. But if the plan were, 
in passing, to accomplish the removal of these 
obstacles, that could be counted as an 
achievement of extraordinary proportions. 
Given the general’s basic proposition, the 
mechanics of the plan should be relatively 
simple. It could be accomplished by a na- 
tional clearinghouse composed of educators 
and industrialists where schools and uni- 
versities in need of science teachers could 
register their needs and industries could 
register their available personnel. Assess- 
ment of relative needs and of the personnel 
qualifications, with assignments made ac- 
cordingly, would be up to the clearinghouse. 
To get it off the ground, the venture would 
need sponsorship of the highest degree. Per- 
haps President Eisenhower himself could ap- 
ply his influence. If he did, of course, he 
would have to delegate the actual operation 
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of the program to people whose names would 
command the respect and cooperation of in- 
dustry, education, and the public. 

For industry, naturally, the name of Gen- 
eral Sarnoff immediately commends itself. 
For education—well, the President has a 
brother who right now is running one of the 
Nation’s major scientific schools. J 





The “Big Lie”—Soviet Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a few 
months ago the world was treated to an 
example of Soviet propaganda. I am 
referring to the Turkish-Syrian situa- 
tion which Moscow “blew up” as part of 
its smear campaign against the West in 
general and the United States in par- 
ticular. The falsehood and distortions 
perpetrated by -Moscow are part of the 
Soviet offensive in the Middle East. 
Fortunately, events exposed the utter 
baselessness of the Soviet charges. 

In this connection, I recommend read- 
ing a brilliant exposé of Soviet propa- 
ganda tactics. This article entitled, 
“The ‘Big Lie’—Soviet Style,” appeared 
in issue No. 51 of Prevent World War 
Itt. Originally it was a letter written to 
the Christian Science Monitor by Dr. Al- 
bert Simard, secretary of the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III. The 
magazine Prevent World War III is pub- 
lished by the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III, Inc., a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization located at 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE “Bic Lire” —Soviet STYLE 
(By Albert Simard) 

(Eprror’s Notrr.—The Soviet Union has in- 
tensified its activities in the Middle East over 
the past year. This has increased tensions 
in that area as witnessed by the crisis in 
Turkish-Syrian relations. The real aims of 
Soviet Propaganda in this respect was ana- 
lyzed by the society’s secretary, Dr. Albert 
Simard, in a letter which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor.) 

Recently the Soviet Union issued a state- 
ment which purported to prove that Turkey 
and Israel, egged on by the United States, 
were planning to attack Syria. Moscow mo- 
bilized its big propaganda guns to publicize 
this plan and call on all peace-loving peo- 
pies to strengthen their vigilance. This last 
piece of advice may well be taken seriously, 
for the Moscow handout has all the earmarks 
of the I-have-in-my-hand-a-document tech- 
nique employed by the demagogs and 
dictators to befuddie and overawe their 
audiences. 

A leading exponent of this tactic was the 
late Adolf Hitler who employed this device 
each time he prepared to take over another 
neighbor. The story of the rape of Czecho= 
slovakia is a case in point. 
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While Hitler in 1938 publicly assailed the 
Czechs for having indulged in military provo- 
cation and in the “persecution” of the Sude- 
ten Germans, he had already planned, as far 
back as November 1937 to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia, as was proven in the captured Nazi 
documents. In the spring of 1938, Hitler and 
his commander in chief, Keitel, conferred on 
the ways and means of taking over Czecho- 
slovakia. They discussed the possible pre- 
texts which might develop to serve as an 
excuse for a blitzkrieg attack. They decided 
to instigate a period of diplomatic squab- 
bling which, growing more serious, would 
lead to the excuse of war. They even con- 
sidered the possibility of assassinating the 
German Ambassador in Prague to create the 
requisite incident. Furthermore, their aim 
to increase tension required a steady propa- 
ganda barrage to convince world opinion that 
the Sudeten Germans were the victims of 
inhuman treatment. 

Moscow’s steady drumbeat of allegations 
that Syria is on the brink of destruction re- 
calls to mind Hitler’s methods. As the Ger- 
mans pledged that they would come to the 
aid of the oppressed Sudeten Germans, so do 
the Soviet today warn the world that they 
will come to the rescue of Syria. 

The synthetic quality of Moscow’s line 
was inadvertently revealed by Mr. Khrusch- 


chev himself in a recent interview where 
he noted that part of Turkey’s frontier with 
Russia was unmanned while the Turks con- 
centrated overwhelming forces on the Syrian 
border. In view of Moscow’s threat to help 
Syria, how can one explain that the Turkish 
general staff would leave its borders to the 
north with so few forces that the Russians 


could march in virtually unopposed? 

In the case of Israel, Moscow knows full 
well that all of the Arab States—and not- 
ably Syria—have sworn to its destruction. 
The Russians also know that from the day 
of its birth Israel has repeatedly called upon 
the Arabs to settle all outstanding problems 
by peaceful means. What could Israel, a 
nation of about two million souls, gain in 
an unprovoked aggressive attack? With the 
Russians helping the Arabs, the survival of 
Israel would be endangered, regardless of 
the ultimate results of the conflict which 
would surely spread. 

As for the United States, Moscow must 
remember the role our Government played 
in bringing to a halt the military actions 
in the Middle East last year. Had the United 
States believed that the Middle East crisis 
could be solved by pure military actions it 
would not have appealed to the United Na- 
tions at that time when military conditions 
were decidedly more unfavorable for Egypt 
and its Syrian ally. 

Why do the Soviets persist in spreading 
these fantastic tales? Moscow tells the world 
that it is solely concerned with maintaining 
peace and quiet in the Middle East. Yet, 
it:should be obvious to any mature person 
that it is precisely the diabolical falsehoods 
passed on by Moscow’s propagandists which 
have kept the Middle East near the boiling 
point. 

The overwhelming masses of the Arab 
peoples—illiterate and with little oppor- 
tunity to learn the truth from their own 
leaders—are the main targets of a steady 
bombardment from the Moscow radio which 
knows how to appeal to blind emotion. Un- 
fortunately, a number of Moscow stooges are 
now in positions of power in some Arab 
countries, and in the case of Syria these 
stooges have taken control of the Govern- 
ment. 

The lessons of history and the logic of the 
current situation in the Middle East show 
that it is of the utmost importance for all 
peace-loving peoples to stand guard against 
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Soviet machinations and to unmask the 
“Big Lie” which in former times contributed 
to worldwide confusion and to the subse- 
quent devastations of World War II. 





Thomas W. Sheppard of Tyler, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Thomas W. Sheppard, formerly of Ty- 
ler, Tex., was this month presented the 
Navy Meritorious Public Service Cita- 
tion for his outstanding contributions in 
the guided missile field by Rear Adm. 
Frederic S. Withington, Chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 

Sheppard, whose folks live in Smith 
County, Tex., was 1 of 5 staff members 
of the Applied Physics Laboratory of 
the Johns Hopkins University, to receive 
the second highest award that can be 
bestowed by the Secretary of the Navy 
upon a civilian. 

The Navy cited Sheppard for his ex- 
ceptional services to the Department of 
Defense in the field of missile tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Sheppard has been closely asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the de- 
velopment by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity applied physics laboratory of 
the Terrier guided missile from an ex- 
perimental test vehicle to a _ tactical 
weapon which has been evaluated to be 
a significant improvement in naval air 
defense and is now in service use on 
board fully operational units of the 
fleet. He was in complete charge of all 
ground and flight testing during the 
critical phase of the missile develop- 
ment. He conceived the testing meth- 
ods that have become standard and 
also contributed many essential ideas 
to the missile design. He developed the 
ingenious method of testing missiles on 
shipboard which is standard practice 
today. In recognition of his significant 
contribution to the air defense capabil- 
ity of the Navy, this citation is approved 
this third day of December 1957. 

The young engineer played an im- 
portant role in the development of the 
Terrier guided missile. Developed at the 
applied physics laboratory, through as- 
sistance of the Tyler engineer, the Ter- 
rier is now the chief armament of the 
new fieet of guided missiles ships of the 
Navy. It was for the Terrier that the 
world’s first guided-missile ships, the 
U. S. S. Boston and U. S. S. Canberra, 
were commissioned. 

The Terrier, Tartar, and heavyweight 
Taios missiles were all developed at the 
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the atomic bomb in World War I, was 
developed. 
Sheppard is a graduate of Tyler High 


School. He also attended Tyler Junior > 


College. 

I quote from Presentation of Navy Dis. 
tinguished Public Service .awards and 
Navy Meritorious Public Service Cita. 
tions by Rear Adm. F. S. Withington, 
United States Navy, Chief of the Bureay 
of Ordnance, January 10, 1958. 

“For exceptional services to the Depart. 
ment of the Navy in the field of missile tech. 
nology. Mr. Sheppard has been closely asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the develop- 
ment by the Johns Hopkins University ap. 
plied physics laboratory of the Terrier guided 
missile from an experimental test vehicle to 
a tactical weapon which has been evaluated 
Ao be a significant improvement in naval air 
defense and is now in service use on board 
fully operational units of the fleet. He was 
in complete charge of all ground and flight 
testing during the critical phase of the mis- 
sile development. He conceived the testing 
methods that have become standard and also 
contributed many essential ideas to the mis- 
sile design. He developed the ingenious 
method of testing missiles on shipboard 
which is standard practice today. In recog- 
nition of his significant contribution to the 
air defense capability of the Navy, this cita- 
tion is approved this third day of December 
1957.” 





Speech of Katharine St. George, Member 
of Congress, Before the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club’s 37th Annual 
Luncheon at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, 
New York City, January 25, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday our colleague, Representative 
KATHARINE St. GEORGE, of New York, de- 
livered one of the most forceful, con- 
structive talks that I have heard. 
Clearly and intelligently she offered sug- 
gestions and programs that can effec- 
tively help to solve some of our im- 
mediate problems. 

It should be called to the attention of 
the House that Representative St. 
Gerorce last year, on March 19 to be 
exact, offered a bill (H. R. 6164), to es- 
tablish a United States Science Academy. 
This was not done after the rude awak- 
ening caused our people by Sputnik I and 
Sputnik II. The foresight of Represent- 
ative St. Grorce should be comm 
in sensing the need and suggesting ® 
method of frontal attack to improve our 
educational opportunities in science. I 
hope that early hearings will be pro 
and full consideration given by the House 


applied physics laboratory with signif- -to her timely and enlightened proposal. 


icant contributions of Mr. Sheppard. 
It was also at this laboratory where the 
‘proximity (VT) fuze, classed second to 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix the talk by Representative 
St. Georce follows: 
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SprecH oF KATHARINE St. Grorce, Memerr or 
CoNGRESS, BEFORE THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN CLUB’s 37TH ANNUAL LUNCH- 
EON AT THE SHERATON-AsTOR HOTEL, NEw 
York Crry, JANUARY 25, 1956 
This is a meeting of Republicans. Tt seems 

to me, therefore, that it is a good oppor- 

tunity to discuss our problems and our future 
as a party. 

Both our major parties today are divided 
and scared. We might as well admit it and 
then try to find constructive remedies, rather 
than cheerfully brushing the dust under the 
rug and proclaiming that everything is for 
the best in the best possible world and that 
all our geese are swans. 

We Republicans can play an important role 
now if we will support our administration, 
the Eisenhower administration. 

We nominated President Eisenhower in 
1952, and again in 1956. We elected him by a 
tremendous popular majority, and the women 
of our country, many here today, played a 
big part in turning these two victories into 
triumphs. After election the President and 
his party kept their promises to the people: 
They restored peace; they reduced taxes; they 
tried to restore Government to the people by 
decentralizing it. s 

Now the President has labored to live up 
to the Republican platforms on which he 
ran, and I believe it has been a source of 
amazement to him that in some instances 
members of his own party have objected to 
measures that he has advocated that con- 
formed to exactly what they themselves had 
advocated in 1952 at Chicago and in 1956 at 
San Francisco. For a man whose word is his 
bond, and who has been brought up on the 
West Point motto: Duty—Honor—Country, it 
must be somewhat of a shock to discover 
that most of these promises and ideals are 
today regarded as so much campaign oratory. 

In our foreign policy this administration 
has set itself the task of maintaining peace. 
This our people wanted, and I believe still 
want. 

+ There may be differences of opinion on our 

foreign policy and the conduct thereof, but 

the fact remains that we are at peace. And 
it is a fact of history that we went to war 
during the incumabencies of every Democrat 

President, starting with Woodrow Wilson. 

It is also a fact that our party and the 
Eisenhower administration have not been 
infiltrated by any outside influence bent on 
changing the destiny of our country and its 
Philosophy of republicanism based on the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. There 
are such people abroad today, and we must 

‘stand watch and guard against them. 

There should be a Republican position. 
It should be bold and tie in with the tra- 
ditions and philosophy of the Republic. A 
wit in Washington recently said: “Happy 
New Year to all Republicans and Democrats, 
who are getting more alike every day, so 
that they will soon save us all the trouble 
of voting at all.” This ts a thought that is 
ous. perhaps. But devastating if pur- 


ae me enumerate a few points to build 


First. Fiscal solvency is essential to a 
capitalistic system. Our system up to very 
Tecently has been ntirely @ capitalistic 


West : 
ot ti How have _ 
they now adopting whole- 
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system which some of our people, notably 
in government, are trying to get rid of. 

. We must stop allowing our for- 
eign policy to be constantly criticized and 
torn down by the Democrats. What do they 
want? Let us ask them and see what they 
will answer. To hear them now you would 
think that they want to drop the bomb to- 
morrow. Certainly this does not jibe with 
their standardbearer who in 1956 wanted to 
put an end to all atom or nuclear tests of 
any kind. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, top United States 
authority on missiles, when asked how he ac- 
counted for the apparent ability of Soviet 
Russia to outstrip us in reaching into space, 
said: “The main reason is that the United 
States had no ballistic missile program worth 
mentioning between 1945 and 1951. These 6 
years, during which the Russians obviously 
laid the groundwork for their large rocket 
program, are irretrievably lost. The United 
States went into a serious ballistic missile 
program only in 1951, with the decisions to 
weaponize the Army’s J. P. L. Corporal 
rocket and to develop the Redstone. Thus 
our present dilemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now, 
but that we did not work hard enough the 
first 6 to 10 years after the war.” 

I think all we need is remember these dates 
and occasionally mention them in mixed 
company. 

Third. We must stand firmly against big 

government that leads inexorably to the 
monolithic state. The House Committee on 
Government Operations estimates that the 
United States Government now owns $64 bil- 
lion worth of real estate and $186 billions in 
so-called personal property. In the conti- 
nental United States the Government owns 
409 million acres of land, and its total 
worldwide holdings amount to 772 million 
acres. 
‘ This, of course, means that the United 
States Government is the biggest owner of 
everything and, therefore, the greatest con- 
tractor for labor of all kinds in the world to- 
day. This trend the administration has tried 
to break down, but the bureaucracy is strong- 
ly opposed to Government getting out of 
business with tke possible loss of some of 
their jobs. ‘ 

There has been criticism in some quarters, 
and rather vociferous criticism at that, be- 
cause the President was reported to have said 
that if a certain report were to be released 
in toto a lot of Americans would start run- 
ning in all directions. Well, the fact of the 
matter is that a lot of Americans are running 
in all directions now. In fact, as our more 
literate forbears would have said, they are 
running around like chickens with their 
heads cut off. 

We have suddenly become a Nation of ex- 
perts in nuclear physics. At least that is 
true of everyone who can wield a pen or get 
behind a typewriter or get an a television 
screen with a nice clean-shaven face, a gray, 
or better, blue flannel suit, and proceed to 
explain just what mistakes the Administra- 
tion has made. 

Have you ever wondered where these 
people were, and what they were doing, 2, 4 
or 6 years ago? Apparently they only found 
out all these things after the Russians had 
launched Sputnik I. 

I submit to you that all these voices cry- 
ing out now, after the event, are not going 
to bring us to an intelligent solution. They 
are not going to, because they do not dare 
come out with the truth because that truth 
is unpalatable and will not make many votes 
for anyone in either party. 

The truth is that we, the citizens, have 
and do demand butter ahead of guns. Be- 
cause we love to get things from that 
nebulous old gentleman whom we picture as 
a doting old Santa Claus and call the Gov- 
ernment, we seem to overlook the fact that 
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anything the old gent gives us he first takes 
from us. 

We howled when Khrushchev said our 
children would live under a socialist regime, 
probably because it was too true for comfort. 

Now I would like, to bring this whole mat- 
ter down to you as individuals and members 
of one of our two major political parties. 
I want you to say to yourselves, what have I 
done personally for my country? This Gov- 
ernment is still yours, if you exert the power 
you still have and play the part you can still 
play to build up a strong America. 

First, what are you doing for education? 
Here is where our biggest failure is apparent. 
Why? Oh, not because we need bigger and 
more elaborate schools and more buses and 
more playgrounds. No. But because we 
must gear our educational program to pro- 
mote and assist in every possible way the 
gifted and the intelligent. 

The Russians have taken as a starting 
premise that all men are created unequal, as 
far as intelligence is concerned, and that 
higher education is only for the intelligent. 
We, through cheap degrees and mass college 
education, have simply impeded the progress 
of the scholar and scientist, and brought 
about the triumph of mediocrity. 

We must also remember that the main 
thing education has to give is to teach disci- 
pline of the mind and body, and above all, 
in a free country, discipline of self. 

If we will all start in now and overhaul 
the educational system in this country, 
toughen it up so that our children realize 
that nothing is achieved, even by a genius, 
save by hard unremitting work, we will go 
far toward recapturing our scientific pre- 
eminence in the world. 

Much is going to be done at the sugges- 
tion of the President to put a scientific 
scholarship in the works. This is good, but 
‘we must go still further. 

Last March, on the 19th day of the month, 
to be exact, I introduced in the House of 
Representatives H. R. 6164, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a United States 
Science Academy. 

This Academy would be patterned on the 
service Academies at West Point, Annapolis, 
and Denver. The young men would be ap- 
pointed by the President and Members of 
both Houses of Congress. But, and this is 
most important, they would have to pass a 
competitive examination before being ad- 
mitted to the Academy. In other words, 
they would have to have real scientific ability 
and aptitude, and could not be appointed 
because they were someone's fair-haired boy 
or girl. 

While they were at the Academy, their 
education would be entirely at the expense 
of the Government and they would receive 
an allowance, as do the cadets at the other 
three service Academies. 

The one condition to\ be imposed is that 
these graduates must work as officers or 
employees of the United States for 5 years 
after graduation. 

In this way our country would have a pool 
of young, specially trained scientists who 
could be called on to take their place, where 
they truly belong, in the front line of 
scientific achievement for the preservation 
of our country and the development of her 
resources. 

These young men can come from families 
of any economic group; they would all be on 
an equal plane and could direct all their 
energies and powers to pure science during 
their 4-year course at the Academy, and 
thereafter give their service, with pay, to 
their country for 5 years. 

When I introduced this legislation it did 
not create a ripple of interest. I received 
a report from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that was anything 
but enthusiastic. It ended up by saying 
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that in a case of national emergency the 
bill might have some merit. 

Well, I submit to you that we are in a 
state of national emergency and that there 
is no time to lose. Everything must be done 
to foster scientific education in our country 
and among our young people. The time is 
now. The urgency is upon us. 

And then we must teach patriotism. You 
and I must teach it, and we must insist on 
ts being taught in our schools. Patriotism 
is like religion; it has to be taught. 

Our past history must be taught. The 
philosophy that made this Government a 
republic, not a democracy, must be learned, 
and that is what our party must stand for. 

If freedom is to continue in the world it 
can only do so through a strong two-party 
system. This is something neither com- 
munism nor national socialism—and they 
are twins—will ever tolerate. There are 
people today in our land who are familiarly 
and affectionately known as eggheads, who 
preach bipartisanship by the hour and who 
would be happy to see us fall into a one- 
party system ruled by a bureaucracy, form- 
ing a monolithic state. Beware of them for 
they are indeed wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

The day the Republican Party abdicates 
the basic tenets of its greatness, the doctrine 
of the republic, and stands aside merely pro- 
claiming that: Anything they can do, we can 
do better, the two-party system will have 
died in the United States of America. After 
this happens it will not be long before the 
Republic is nothing but a historic memory, 
as happened to Rome under the Caesars. 

Many hundred years ago Cicero said: “It 
is due to our own moral failure and not to 
any accident of chance that, while retaining 
the name, we have lost the reality of a re- 
public.” This may well be said of us, and 
after this happens it will not be long before 
the Republic disappears even as a name and 
is replaced by a Caesar. 





Legal Basis of German Policy Toward 
East Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the translated text of an article by Dr. 
Herbert Kraus from the January 11, 
1958, issue of Das Ostpreussenblatt, organ 
ef the nearly 2 million expellees from 
East Prussia now living in West Ger- 
many. 

The author, Dr. Herbert Kraus, pro- 
fessor emeritus in Géttingen University, 
is one of Germany’s foremost authorities 
on international law and is well known 
in this country. While at Harvard Law 
School, before World War I, he wrote a 
notable treatise on the Monroe Doctrine. 
Prof. Herbert Kraus descends from a 
family of East Prussian scholars. One 
of them, Prof. Christian Jacob Kraus, 
born at Osterode, East Prussia, was at 
K6nigsberg University a colleague and 
close personal friend of Immanuel Kant. 
Herbert Kraus held the chair of interna- 
tional law in Kénigsberg and, later, in 
Géttingen University. He was removed 
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by the Nazi regime, but returned to his 
chair after World War II. 

Today, Dr. Herbert Kraus presides 
over the Géttinger Arbeitskreis, a con- 
tinuous workshop of a group of recog- 
nized scholars from German universities 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. The series 
of important publications of the Arbeits- 
kreis have won these scholars a great 
reputation. Whoever attempts to make 
a study of the portentous situation con- 
cerning the German provinces east of 
the Oder-Neisse line, and wishes to ascer- 
tain the facts, these publications are 
obligatory reading. It was in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding record that the 
Federal Government in Bonn recently 
decorated Prof. Herbert Kraus with the 
Great Cross of the German Order of 
Merit. 

The article follows: 

Lecat Basis or GERMAN PoLicy TOWARD EAST 
EUROPE 


(By Herbert Kraus) 


Recent discussions of German foreign pol- 
icy have repeatedly brought up the point 
that the federal government in Bonn should 
activate its policy toward East Europe. Ac- 
tual proposals, however, did not go beyond 
suggesting that the federal republic should 
establish, respectively should maintain, dip- 
lomatic relations with East European na- 
tions which maintain, or are now estab- 
lishing, such relations with the German 
democratic republic (i. e., the Soviet zone 
regime). 

The suggestions have resulted in lively 
debates as to whether by establishing such 
relations the federal government would 
really further the restoration of Germany’s 
territorial unity, or would rather hinder it, 
since such step may imply recognition on 
the part of the federal government of the 
claim that two German states are in exist- 
ence. The question of establishing diplo- 
matic relations with the “People’s Repub- 
lic’ of Poland raised the additional prob- 
lem resulting “rom the fact that Poland 
has annexed, and included in its state ter- 
ritory, the East German provinces which had 
solely been entrusted to its administration. 

Though the suggestions for a more ac- 
tive role of Germany’s foreign policy vis- 
a-vis East European questions may be de- 
batable, there is complete unanimity con- 
cerning the legal basis upon which Germany 
policy toward East Europe is founded. This 
unanimity reflects the fact that the aims of 
Germany’s foreign policy toward East Europe 
are consistent with the rules of present-day 
international law. It would be superfiuous 
to explain why the endeavor of the German 
people, to restore the territorial unity of 
their country, is in accord with interna- 
tional law; it has been recognized by the 
Soviet Government as well as by its former 
western allies. 

Differences, however, exist concerning the 
following points: (1) The question of pro- 
cedure as to how reunification can be 
brought about; (2) the future status of a 
reunified Germany; (3) the territorial area 
to be included in the reunification. The 
three points in question represent problems 
which have been caused partly by the events 
of World War II and partly by the opposing 
interests between the Soviets and their 
former western allies. While the question 
of procedure in bringing about the reunifi- 
cation as well as the question of the future 
status of a reunified Germany are ad- 
mittedly political problems, the territorial 
— is primarily one of international 

Ww. 

In discussing the question of the area to 
be included in the process of reunification, 





it must be steadfastly held that the eastern 
provinces (i. e., east of the Oder-Neisse line) 
are, and remain to be, German state terri. 


tory. 

This fact in law is especially evident from 
the text of the Berlin Declaration of June 
5, 1945, concerning the assumption by the 
Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union of 
supreme authority in Germany, when it was 
expressly stated that the assumption of goy. 
ernmental authority does not effect the an. 
nexation of Germany; therefore, it cannot 
mean the annexation of part of Germany's 
territory. 

This was furthermore confirmed by an 
agreement of the same date dealing with the 
zones of occupation. The latter established 
that the eastern line of the Soviet occupied 
zone corresponds with Germany’s boundaries 
as of December 31, 1937. This was again 


confirmed when the Potsdam Agreement. 


showed that, until a final delimitation of 
Poland's western boundaries, it was only for 
administrative purposes that the German 
provinces, now in the hands of Poland, were 
to be taken out of the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation. 

This shows plainly that the Soviet zone 
of occupation legally extends from the Werra 
River to the eastern boundaries of Germany 
as of December 31, 1937. Consequently, the 
annexation by the Soviet Union of northern 
East Prussia and by the “people’s republic” 
of Poland of the other territory east of the 
Oder-Neisse line is contrary to international 
law and is, therefore, legally null and void. 

According to the accepted rules of inter- 
national law, annexation as well as acquisi- 
tion by compulsory cession of territory of an- 
other state is an illegal act. A fait accompli 
cannot change this fact in law. To request 
the return into German hands of the an- 
nexed provinces, now under fcreign adminis- 
tration, is therefore a legitimate claim. | 

This claim is legally strengthened by the 
additional fact that the transfer to the juris- 
diction of another state of territory without 
the consent of the people thereof is, likewise, 
inadmissible in law. The doctrine of self- 
determination of peoples has been expressly 
confirmed by the Atlantic Charter. The lat- 
ter reads that there should be “no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 

Of course, this is not changed by the com- 
pulsory removal to another area of the peo- 
ples concerned; 1. e., by mass expulsion. 
Moreover, the expulsion—the Potsdam agree« 
ment speaks of a “transfer of population”— 
violates human rights as they have been, 
codified in an exemplary way in the U.N. 
Charter of Human Rights. Mass expulsion 
as well as preventing the return to their 
homes of a refugee people are grave viola- 
tions of law and constitute a crime against 
humanity. 

It follows from all of this that the reuni- 
fication of Germany can only be considered 
complete after the unity has been restored 
of the whole German territory within the 
boundaries of 1937. It is the declared aim of 
German foreign policy to reach this goal. 


‘All political parties have repeatedly gone on 


The statement of 


its origin in the law of nations. At the 
same time, it corresponds to the will of the 
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The demand to restore the political unity 


of all of Germany is Justified by the fact that 


out of the coexistence of peoples and states a 
genuine community of nations can only grow, 
when principles and assurances, so solemnly 
declared, will be observed and maintained. 


errr 
Block the Dairy Support Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call attention again to the rapidly ap- 
proaching crisis on the dairy farm front 
where support prices are scheduled to 
be cut to 75 percent of parity on April 1 
by order of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Letters from the Ninth District inform 
me that some farmers are already re- 
ceiving less for their milk than before 
the announcement of the slash around 
Christmas time. .Another letter from 
acreamery manager states that patrons 
bringing milk to his creamery alone will 
see a reduction in income of $475,000 
during the coming year. Multiply this 
by the number of similarly sized dairy 
plants in the country and you will under- 
stand a part of the impact this cutback 
will have upon the already hard-pressed 
rural economy of the Nation. From the 
time the Secretary made his announce- 
ment of the coming cut in dairy price 
supports I have urged that Congress 
first block that cut by holding the line 
on present prices and my bill, H. R. 9650 
would do just that without seeking any 
increases in supports. Then we can 
move on to a consideration of new dairy 
programs now being advanced. At this 
time I would like to offer for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Clark County 
Press, Neillsville, Wis., on January 23, 
1958, and a letter I received today from 
Otie M. Reed, Washington representative 
of the National Creameries Association 
which concisely explains the current sit- 
uation on the dairy farm front. 

[From the Clark County Press of 
. January 23, 1958] 
Let’s Get ToGETHER 

We are more than a little concerned to 
see dairy States Congressmen presenting a 
broken front in their effort to sustain pres- 
ent dairy support levels. ’ 

Almost unanimously—be they Democrat or 
Republican—they are opposed to the reduc- 
tion in supports proposed April 1 by Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, and supported in his farm 
address by President Eisenhower. 

The disconcerting thing is that our Con- 
gressmen and Senators (and that igcludes all 
from all dairy States—not just Wisconsin) 
apparently have not agreed on a unified 
course of action. Some have introduced leg- 
islation designed to maintain supports at 
Present levels. Others are plugging for so- 
called self-help legislation. 

TM engeetd both are desirable. But the fact 
that, by not presenting a unified front, 
they weaken the position of the dairy indus- 
as a whole. Representatives of dairy 
areas are in the great minority in Congress, 
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as we have frequently stated, and to present 
anything but a united front on so vital an 
issue is but to beg for defeat. 

If there ever was. a time on a domestic 
issue for our representatives to shed the cloak 
of party politics and don the thorny crown 
of broader statesmanship, that time is now. 
The people whom they represent have a right 
to expect them to get together, to forget 
their party labels, and to work out a program 
that will be of value to their constituents. 
So far it seems that they only jeopardize fur- 
ther a situation that is bound to strike hard 
at the pocketbooks of every man, woman, 
and child in the dairy areas of the Nation. 

To give those dairy Congressnfen an out- 
line for action, we suggest that they, adopt 
unanimously such a legislative program as 
this: 

Firstly, combat together the threatened 
paring of parity by battling through legis- 
lation to maintain the present level of sup- 
ports; then, and only after this battle is won; 

Get together again and formulate a self- 
help program of legislation that will be of 
permanent value to the people whom they 
represent. 

From the reception President Eisenhower’s 
farm message received last week, and that 
accorded Secretary Benson in his appearance 
before Congressmen, it seems quite obvious 
to us that a united front will assure sym- 
pathetic examination of a bill to retain pres- 
ent parity supports. Anything less than a 
united front is likely to invite disaster. 

NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., January 27,1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNson: The membership of 
the National Creameries Association is 
greatly disturbed by the reduction in price- 
support levels announced by Secretary of 
*Agriculture Benson for this coming market- 
ing year. 

A strong protest was sent Secretary Benson 
immediately following his announcement by 
Mr. W. A. Gordon, secretary, National Cream- 
eries Association. Our affiliated State asso- 
ciations in Kansas, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin all protest the reduction in price sup- 
ports. 

This action of Secretary Benson is very ill 
advised. Government-held stocks are far 
less burdensome than in the past. All ap- 
pearances point to increased disposition 
abroad under the foreign-aid program. 
While production is expected to increase, it 
appears that the surplus position will not 
be greatly affected inasmuch as the expected 
increase in production willbe offset by popu- 
lation growth. 

While this reduction in manufacturing 
milk and butterfat support prices is. taking 
place, the prices paid by farmers for com- 
modities bought continues to spiral upward. 
The decline in purchasing power of the dairy 
farmer will not only work hardship on an 
already depressed dairy-farming enterprise 


. in your State, it will be felt throughout the 


entire economy. | 

The action of the Secretary in reducing 
manufacturing milk and butterfat price- 
support levels again emphasizes the discrimi- 
natory price policy followed by the Secretary 
in the dairy field. The Secretary for some 
years has followed a low price policy for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat. At the 
same time, under the Federal fluid-milk 
market orders he issues, he follows a high- 
price policy, even though the price ‘criteria 
under which Federal market orders and dairy 
product price supports are conducted are 
basically the same. 

While reducing the price-support level for 
‘manufacturing milk and butterfat because of 
surpluses, the Secretary has maintained fluid 
milk order prices at high levels in order to 
assure an adequate supply, even though many 
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of these fluid-milk markets are producing 
huge surpluses over fluid-milk sales. Fluid- 
milk prices now exceed manufacturing miik 
prices by the highest margin on record. 

Dairy farmers who produce manufactur- 
ing milk and butterfat need more income 
than they are receiving now. However, in 
view of the action of the Secretary, and the 
dairy portions of the President’s message, 
it would seem doubtful indeed that the 
_President would sign any bill which would 
raise prices above the present level, namely, 
$3.25 per -hundredweight of milk and 58.6 
cents per pound of butterfat. If the Secre- 
tary’s reduction in support levels is per- 
mitted to stand, the levels currently in ef- 
fect will be reduced on April 1, 1958, to 
about $3 per hundredweight of milk and 
between 55 and 56 cents per pound butterfat. 

In view of these facts and considerations, 
we believe the most appropriate procedure 
would be for the Congress to enact emer- 
gency legislation holding our support prices 
at current levels. We feel that efforts to 
completely rewrite the dairy program, in- 
troducing changes in parity-computation 
methods, processing taxes or equalization 
fees, self-help plans, two-price plans, quota 
plans, and the like will create so much con- 
troversy and confusion that no legislation 
will be enacted in time to stay the drop in 
support levels now scheduled for April l, 
1958. 

We urge your support of bills now intro- 
duced into the Congress which would pre- 
vent the drop in manufacturing milk and 
butterfat price support levels now scheduled 
for April 1, 1958. The Congress, having ac- 
complished this very desirable goal, could 
then proceed to consider carefully and at 
length the many proposals that have been 
introduced which involve a complete re- 
vamping of the dairy program. 

We feel the current situation is an 
emergency, and should be treated as such. 
Major legislation involving the long-run 
problems of the dairy farmer, and the com- 
plex proposals put forth to solve them, 
could then be considered. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Orte M. REED, 
Washington Representative, 





The Louisiana Yam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 


‘Speaker, our Louisiana yam is a sweet- 


potato, but the appellation of yam is ap- 
plied to the scientifically developed 
sweetpotato which can be grown to per- 
fection only in certain soil-rich areas of 
our State. This varfety is distinguished 
from other sweetpotatoes by its moist 
texture, deep orange flesh, and: coppery 
skin. 

Currently, the Louisiana yam stands as 
the fourth major cash crop in the State, 
with approximately 35,000 families in 
Louisiana producing sweetpotatoes for 
the commercial market. 

During the last decade or so, Louisiana 
has more than doubled its share of na- 
tional yam sales, and almost doubled 
the percentage of its production sold and 
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increased the size of its canning pack by 
more than 400 percent. 

The spectacular growth of this indus- 
try is a prime illustration of what a 
farm group can do for themselves 
through industry teamwork, with the 
cooperation of the State and Federal 
Departments of Agriculture and the 
agricultural colleges of our State. 

First, this vegetable was the subject of 
an intensive research program to adapt 
the Louisiana yam for commercial pro- 
duction. Next, the growers and shippers 
went to work and performed an out- 
standing job in marketing the Louisiana 
yam as a commercial crop on a national 
basis. 

The use of such promotional tools as 
advertising, publicity, and merchandis- 
ing carried the job one step further and 
sold Louisiana yams to buyers all over 
the Nation, and to the ultimate consum- 
ers, Mrs. Homemaker and her family. 

The Louisiana yam has been bred par- 
ticularly for the things a good cook looks 
for in a sweetpotato—vitamins, good 
size and shape, a moist, string-free tex- 
ture, and an elegant flavor, a flavor you 
would really appreciate if you have ever 
tasted a golden yam pie. 

The present day Louisiana yam would 
not have been possible had it not been 
for the horticultural achievements of 
Dr. Julian Miller, head of Louisiana 
State University’s Horticultural Re- 
search Department. Through years of 
research and experimentation with mu- 
tations and cross pollinations, Dr. Miller 
was able to develop this prize yam. 

The largest volume of yams is grown 
in southwestern Louisiana in the heart 
of the Cajun land of Evangeline. It is 
there that the descendants ef the Acadi- 
ans have created an agricultural pdra- 
dise along the bayous. 

And the work is not over: research is 
continuing, new marketing ideas are he- 
ing tested and an even more rigid qual- 
ity control is being worked upon. 

Louisiana’s yam industry’ is big—and 
now accounts for 40 percent of the sweet- 
potatoes sold in the United States—we 
hope’ to make it bigger. 





The Tragedy of the Arab Refugees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF , 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
previous session of Congress, I inserted 
in the Concressionat Recorp for 
August 27, 1957, a penetrating analysis 
of the Middle East crisis and the role 
of the United Nations. This article, 
entitled “Will The U. N. Solve This 
Problem?”, appeared in issue No. 50 of 
Prevent World War III,’ published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Unfortunately, some of 
the fundamental problems which un- 
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derlie the crisis, remain with us today. 
Indeed, failure to solve them has poi- 
soned still further the international 
climate and has become a formidable 
obstacle to peaceful settlement of Mid- 
dle Eastern problems. 

Among these unresolved issues, the 
problem of the Arab refugees takes high 
priority. All Americans, regardless of 
their views on the Middle East question, 
feel very strongly about this situation. 
America has a tradition of sympathiz- 
ing with the underdog, and the plight 
of the Arab refugees is close to our 
hearts. Yet, most Americans, I am 
sure, through no fault of their own, 
have been provided with only a super- 
ficial view of the basic aspects sur- 
rounding the Arab refugee problem. For 
example, how many people realize that 
there would have been no Arab refu- 
gees, had not the Arab States made war 
on and imvaded the State of Israel, 
which had been created under the aegis 
of the United Nations? How many 
people are aware of the fact that these 
Arab refugees could easily be helped 
and absorbed by the Arab States? How 
many people are aware of the fact that 
the Government of Israel has time and 
again offered to work out with the 
Arabs and the United Nations a just 
solution for these unfortunate peoples? 

These and other aspects of the prob- 
lem are discussed in detail and with 
startling documentation in the article 
entitled “The Tragedy of the Arab 
Refugees,” published in the latest issue 
(No. 51) of Prevent World War III. 
The article also reveals how the Arab 
refugees have become the pawns of 
power politics. It shows how stub- 
bornly the Arab States refuse a prac- 
ticable solution which, in the last analy- 
sis, would be to their own benefit. 

I believe this analysis deserves to be 
read by every thoughtful American, for 
it is a healthy antidote to the superfi- 
cial reports concerning the fundamen- 
tal factors which have contributed to 
this great tragedy. 

Mr. President, I am personally con- 
vinced that if a reasonable position 
were taken by the Arab States on this 
grave issue, the Middle East crisis 
would lend itself to a speedier and just 
solution. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE ARAB REFUGEES 

A major impediment in the struggle for 
peace in the Middle East is the Arab refugee 
problem. The society has stressed the im- 
portance of this question which cannot be 
solved by resort to power politics (see Pre- 
vent World War III, No. 50, “Will The U. N. 
Solve This Problem?”). The humanitarian 
aspect of this burning issue must also be 
the concern of all men of good will. History 
will not forgive nor forget those who con- 
tinue to indulge in self-seeking stratagems 
while the lives and happiness of thousands 
of men, women and children are at stake. 

The annualreport of the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for the refugees (UNRWA) (July 1956 td 
June 1957) makes reference to these con- 
siderations when it discusses the major 
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factors hampering the work of the Agency, 
The report notes that these difficulties have, 
in a large measure, arisen “because the hu- 
manitarian problem with which the 


is dealing, represents for the Arab govern. 


ments a burning political issue, both of in. 
ternal and of foreign policy * * *.” 
implications of this olsservation touch the 
very root of the refugee problem. 

For years the world has been led to he- 
lieve that the Arab governments were solely 
concerned with the human welfare of the 
refugee masses who live in makeshift ca 
and depend upon United Nations relief, 
There is no dd6ubt that this impression has 
helped to disguise the antiwestern policies 
of certain unscrupulous Arab leaders. Not 
a day passes without the propaganda mills 
of these politicians grinding out bitter de- 
nunciations against the West as though the 
plight of the Arab refugees was deliberately 
engineered by western policymakers. 

But this is only part of the story. These 
Arab leaders strive in every possible way to 
maintain a state of war psychosis among 
the refugees. All sorts of demonstrations 
are organized to keep the emotions of the 
refugees at white heat. There are many 
examples of how these Arab leaders keep 
repeating to the refugees that some day they 
will return and destroy Israel by fire and 
sword. Recently, a Syrian leader, Akram 
al-Hawrani, addressed a huge rally in which 
he promised the refugees that the day was 
near when they would destroy the usurpers 
of their rights in Palestine: “The 1948 plot, 
the great imperialist plot which has caused 
you to be driven from your country shall 
never be repeated. This plot will not be 
reenacted. The hand which stretches out to 
conclude peace with Israel will be ampu- 
tated; its owner shall be killed. There is to 
be no peace with Israel, no peace with Is- 
rael. The Arabs will return to their homes 
and properties in the near future, trium- 
phant and victorious with God's help.” A 
few days after this fire-eating speech promi- 
nent Egyptian leaders addressed a rally in 
the Gaza Strip at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment dedicated to the Arab refugees. The 
monument portrayed a refugee soldier point- 
ing his left hand to the lands of Palestine 
and carrying a machine gun in his right 
hand. The Egyptian General Al 
praised the intrepid spirits of the refugees 
while his listeners chanted “Return to Pal- 
estine.” f 

This is the humanitarian solicjtude that 
Arab leaders display to the refugees who 
live in misery. They need homes. They 
require adequate nourishment and medical 
care. Above all, they should enjoy the fruits 
of productive labor, but Arab leaders who 
pretend to speak for them, seem to be ob- 
livious to these basic human requirements. 
Thus, the Arab refugees seem to be suspended 
as it were, between life and death. Theré’s 
an old military precept that desperate people 
make good soldiers. It is this idea which 
seems to guide the Arab leaders in their 
approach to the refugee problem. 

The results of Arab policy show up clearly 
in the refugee camps. The noted journalist 
and author, Hal Lehrman, recently analyzed 
this aspect of the problem after a 
on-the-spot investigation (Comme 
September 1957). He observed that the 
ugees were in a state of abysmal ignorance. 
Whatever ideas and information they had, 
seemed to be derived “from common or Col- 
trolled sources* * *.” He further 
that the refugees “were being systematics 
cut off from knowledge of any fact C 
might diminish a die-hard determination # 
go home.” = cS 


The state of ignorance among the reft- 
gees is the trump card of those who #? © 
determined to manipulate these people # 


though they were pawns. They are unawart 
of the vast transformations which have 
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place in Israel. They do not know that many 
Arab States are ina position to provide them 
with new homes, and they are ignorant of 
the fact that the very same Arab leaders who 

éss to champion their cause, block every 
realistic attempt to alleviate their condition. 
Instead, they are fed a diet of stereotyped 
slogans which paint the West as a, bloodless 
monster and Israel as its heartless offspring. 
This isolation from the real world is bol- 
stered by the internal makeup of UNRWA. 
Mr. Lehrman reports that the agents of this 
United Nations organization are almost to a 
man themselves refugees from Palestine. 
This is like employing a sick man to take 
care of his fellow patients in a hospital. The 
fact is, as Mr. Lehrman points out, that these 
agents numbering close to 10,000 have the 
most to gain as jobholders from keeping the 
problem unsolved and the job alive. More- 
over, these U. N. agents who seem to be more 
cultured, relatively speaking, than their fel- 
low refugees, exploit their brethren as 
weapons in the effort to regain their lost 
advantages resulting from the exodus from 
Palestine. 

Tied in with this rather strange situation 
is the fact, as reported by UNRWA, that the 
majority of the teaching staff among the 
refugees is recruited from the refugees them- 
selves. A number of weeks ago the director 
of UNESCO, Dr. Luther Evans, disclosed that 
UNESCO funds were being used to teach 
Arab children to hate Israel. Dr. Evans de- 
tailed the uses of the $100,000 fund and 


mentioned that part of it was going to 


schools for Arab refugees “and in every one 
of those schools the kids are taught that they 
are going to push the Israelis into the sea,” 
he said. 

The vested interest which thousands of 
Arab U. N. agents have in blocking a solution 
of the refugee problem so as to secure their 
jobs, and the indoctrination of refugee chil- 
dren as mentioned by Dr. Evans, is com- 
plementary to the outside activities and 
propaganda of the Arab Governments. The 
net result of the outside and inside work is 
to fasten upon the refugees a naive and in- 
flexible outlook which is tailormade for those 
who exploit the problem for ulterior motives. 

Nor can we ignore the direct controls of 
Arab leaders through agents who have in- 
filtrated these camps. Their function is not 
only to inform, but to punish those who 
dare to question the wisdom of a Nasser. 
It is therefore well-nigh impossible to gage 
the true sentiments of these people who must 
reckon with the provocateur and the secret 
agent. This is another way that the Arab 
tefugees are kept in line. They dare not 
ask the simple question of their great lead- 
ers in the Arab world, “If you are so con- 
cerned with our plight, why don’t you give 
Us some of your lands which you can well 
Spare so that we can produce and con- 
tribute to the general development of all 
Arab countries?” 

Needless to say, this question can hardly 
be answered honestly by the Arab leaders. 
4s Mr. Lehrman shows, this leadership has 
Prevented the execution of many sound pro- 
gtams for the rehabilitation of the refugees— 
Which, incidentally, would have also benefited 
the nonrefugee Arab masses. It was the Arab 
leaders who, after lengthy 

down the Jordan Valley A 
Project which would have brought into cul- 
tivation waste lands im Jordan as well as 
Israel. The excuse for rejecting the project 
was flimsy. The Arab leaders said that the 
J. V. A. could not be accepted until the 


Tefugee problem had been solved. Yet, as 
Mr. Lehrman 


leaders, without consulting the refugees 
themselves, have turned them down. In- 
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deed, Mr. Lehrman reports that there is a 
fund of $200 million for large-scale projects 
to integrate the refugees in the Arab coun- 
tries, but it stays practically untouched 
because the Arab leaders have other ideas. 
To put it simply: They would rather see 
the refugees vegetate on relief handouts than 
lose them as a valuable weapon in their 
_anti-Western campaign. 

Even UNRWA is looked upon with a sort 
of contempt and cynicism by Arab leaders. 
In this connection the Director of UNRWA 
reported numerous cases of obstruction by 
the Arab governments, notably in his at- 
tempt to remove ineligible persons from the 
Agency's relief rolls. He also cited obstacles 
put in the way of UNRWA'’s work by the four 
host governments. This, of course, has 
made it most difficult for UNRWA to calcu- 
late the exact number of genuine refugees 
and has increased the inefficiency of admin- 
istration. In addition to these impediments, 
Mr. Lehrman reveals that the Arab govern- 
ments obstruct “UNRWA’s efforts by harass- 
ing its Officials, by charging excessively for 
warehouse and other local services and even 
by profiting from tariffs on imports for refu- 
gee use.” 

As a matter of fact, the Arab leadership 
discriminates against the refugees by limit- 
ing their political rights and by refusing to 
grant them working conditions comparable 
to those of non-Arab refugees. Mr. Lehrman 
quotes one UNRWA Official: “Arab leaders. do 
not give a damn whether the refugees live 
or die.” 

The citation of the above-mentioned facts 
must be taken into consideration if a realis- 
tic, just, and humane solution of the refugee 
problem is to be attained. Many sincere 
people start from the premise that these ref- 
ugees were forcibly expelled en masse by the 
Israelis and therefore the Israelis must make 
amends. The premise is without foundation. 
In actual fact, the mass exodus of the Arabs 
from Israel stemmed out of the invasion of 
Israel by the Arab States in 1948. This ag. 
gression took place in direct violation of 
U. N. resdlutions calling for the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. As part of the 
military operation against Israel, Arab lead- 
ers organized and encouraged the mass ex- 
odus of the Arab peoples living in Palestine. 
This ts confirmed by Arab sources no less 
than by other authoritative reports on that 
situation. For example, the London Econo- 
mist (October 2, 1948) carried an eyewitness 
report concerning the Arab flight from the 
city of Haifa: “There is but little doubt that 
by far the most potent factors were the an- 
nouncements made over the air by the Arab 
Higher Committee urging all Arabs in Haifa 
to quit. The reason given was that upon the 
final withdrawal of the British the combined 
armies of the Arab States would invade Pales- 
tine and drive the Jews into the sea. It was 
clearly intimated that those Arabs who re- 
mained in Haifa and accepted Jewish protec- 
tion would be regarded as renegades.” 

On April 3, 1948, the Near East Arabic 
radio said: “It must not be forgotten that 
the Arab Higher Committee encouraged the 
refugee to flee from their homes in Jaffa, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem and that certain lead- 
ers have tried to make political capital out 
of their miserable situation. The Arab States 
must not allow the future of the refugees to 
be sacrificed to make political capital out of 
their fate.” 

Emile Ghori, the secretary of the Arab 
Higher Committee and one of its representa- 
tives before the United Nations, admitted to 
the Beirut Telegraph on September 6, 1948: 
“The fact that there are these refugees is 
the direct consequence of the Arab States in 
opposing partition and the Jewish State. 
The Arab States agreed upon this policy 
unanimously and they must share in the 
solution of the problem.” 

On September 27, 1948, the Near East 
Arabic Radio attacked the Arab Higher Com- 
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mittee’s record in these words: “It is be- 
smirched by the flight of its leaders and 
their encouragement of the Arabs to leave 
their homes even though no previous ar- 
rangement had been made for their housing 
and resettlement.” 

Space does not permit additional citations 
but anyone conversant with the tactics of 
the Arabs in 1948 and 1949 knows that it 
was precisely the Arab States that looked 
upon the refugees as pawns in their con- 
spiracy to destroy Israel. 

Contrary to Arab propaganda the State 
of Israel has always shown sympathy and 
solicitude for the Arab refugees. Indeed, 
when the war broke out the Israeli Govern- 
ment made a number of attempts to halt 
the flight of the Arabs and appealed to them 
“to play their part in the development of the 
state (Israel) with full and equal citizen- 
ship and due responsibility in all its bodies 
and institutions, provisional or permanent” 
(May 14, 1948). In 1948, it was estimated that 
there were more than 40,000 Arab refugees 
living in Israel. Between May 15, 1948, and 
1950, Israel spent ‘a total of $11 million in 
the care of these Arab refugees. Indeed, dur- 
ing that period it is estimated that Israel 
spent at least $1 million more on its Arab 
refugees than ali the Arab States together on 
the remainder of the Arab refugee population. 

The many thousands of Arab refugees who 
remained outside~of Israel were not for- 
gotten by the Israeli Government. On Au- 
gust 3, 1949, Israel notified the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission that it would accept 
the return of 100,000 Arab refugees. The 
Arab States rejected this compromise and 
demanded the unconditional repatriation of 
the entire Arab refugee population. On 
December 1, 1950, the Israeli representative 
at the United Nations informed the U.N. that 
“without waiting for peace negotiations the 
Government of Israel is ready to detach the 
compensation problem from the _ general 
framework of peace negotiations and to 
make payment into a U. N. reintegration 
fund” for the Arab refugees. An initial in- 
stallment of £1 million into such a fund 
was offered by Israel. One year later the 
Israeli Foreign Minister reaffirmed Israeli’s 
willingness to deal with the problem of re- 
settling the refugees as a special problem 
before the final settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The Arab States rejected all 
of these offers and sought Israel’s uncondi- 
tional surrender to their terms. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that during the first 3 years of its existence 
Israel was obliged to absorb close to 700,000 
Jewish refugees. Approximately half of 
these unfortunate people had fled from per- 
secution and oppression in the Moslem lands 
of the Middle East and north Africa. It is 
significant that the number of Jewish refu- 
gees coming into Israel during this 3-year 
period was approximately equal to the num- 
ber of Arab refugees. 

There are many United Nations reports, 
surveys, and documents attesting to the fact 
that the Arab States could, if they wished, 
alleviate the plight of the Arab refugees and 
absorb them in their respective economies. 
However, it is also a fact thatthe Arab 
countries studiously avoid this responsibility. 
While in their propaganda the Arab countries 
bemoan the state of these refugees, they show 
no inclination to cooperate with the United 
Nations with a view toward helping these 

unfortunate victims. There is no doubt that, 
if the Arab States showed a genuine deter- 
mination to better the living conditions of 
the Arab refugees, the State of Israel on the 
basis of its past pronouncements, would gen- 


‘erously contribute to this effort.. 


Prom the foregoing it should be obvious 
that the Arab refugee problem is capable of 
solution provided that. there is a sincere de- 
sire on the part of all concerned to reach 
agreement. But what shall we say when 
some who claim to speak for the refugees, 
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refuse to sit at the conference table and pre- 
fer to dedicate statues of soldiers pointing 
machineguns toward Israel? Only the com- 
bined efforts and good will of Arabs and’ 
Jews can put an end to this tragedy. The 
Israelis have always expressed a willingness 
to help in untangling this complex problem. 
It is clearly up to the Arab governments to 
show a similar attitude by word and by deed 
and to renounce the poilcy of exploiting 
these unfortunate people as pawns in their 
efforts to prevent peace in the Middle East. 





The Tools and the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor on January 22, 1958: 

THE TOOLS AND THE JOB 

War is a job; defense is a job, a complex 
job which must employ many tools. Viewed 
collectively, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
And if there were not already the 
any defense establishment 


are tools. 
several services, 


would have to divide itself into a number of 
tool groupings in order to operate. 
But the overriding objective is that the job 


shall be done, not that the design and dimen- 
sions of each tool shall be held intact. Yet 
a rereading of the National Security Act of 
1947 and the amendments of 1949 leaves the 
impression that the tools loomed very large 
in the lawmakers’ eyes. 

There is reason to understand this and to 
be tolerant. To achieve even a coordination, 
let alone a unification, of institutions some 
of whose legal bases are as old as the Re- 
public and whose roots are as deep as history 
has been a major accomplishment. 

For example, Congress has defined the roles 
and missions of the several services sensibly 
and reasonably in terms of 1947: The Army is 
directed to be organized, trained, and 
equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on land; the 
Navy, for operations at sea; and the Air 
Force, for air operations. 

Congress went further, however, and each 
service is made responsible for the prepa- 
ration of its forces “necessary for the prose- 
cution of war except as otherwise assigned. 
* * *” This can be read to mean that each 
service is responsible for the waging of a 
war except as specifically relieved of that 
responsibility. 

As to the common responsibility of all of 
them, the National Security Act declares 
its intent to provide for “their [the Armed 
Forces’] operation under unified control and 
for their integration into an efficient téam.” 
Only under the section for the Navy are 
the services told their part in this: “Matters 
of joint concern as to these [the Navy’s] 
functions shall be coordinated between the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Navy.” 

The amendments of 1949 endeavor to 
strengthen the hand of the Secretary of’ 
Defense, giving him “under the direction of 
the President” the responsibility for “exer- 
cising direction, authority, and control over 
the Department of Defense” within a wide 
range. But he is expressly forbidden to re- 
assign the combat ‘functions assigned to 
military departments. 
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There will always be certain basic func- 
tions pertaining to land, sea, and air. 
These perhaps are better performed by 
the services having the specialized accumu- 
lations of knowledge, experience, and tra- 
ditions than by arbitrarily created bureaus. 
But the advent of ballistic missiles, arti- 
ficial satellites, and atomic ships has brought 
into being new combat functions which 
simply do not fall into the old categories. 

The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense already are given broader powers to 
direct and control than they have yet used. 
And much could be done under existing 
authority, no doubt. But eventually Con- 
gress will have to enact another parcel of 
“National Security Act amendments,” which 
affirmatively subordinate the tools to the 
job. 





Help for Retarded Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to- 
day there are an estimated 1 million 
school-age children suffering from men- 
tal retardation who are confronted with 
pitifully inadequate facilities to help 
them toward a more self-sufficient exist- 
ence. Yet, in spite of a woefully lack- 
ing program for these children, their 
number increases annually by approxi- 
mately 80,000. Thus, the present shame- 
ful neglect of their needs cannot con- 
tinue. 

My wife, Maurine, and I have sup- 
ported. legislation for the assistance of 
mentally retarded children at both the 
State and Federal level. Mrs. Neuberger 
was the Oregon pioneer in sponsoring 
legislation to create-a pilot program for 
such children in our State. At the pres- 
ent time, I am sponsoring legislation in 
the Senate, S. 1092, to provide for Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for the training of 
teachers who specialize in the instruc- 
tion of retarded children. 

Because of our special interest in these 
forgotten children, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Oregon- 
ian of October 21, 1957, which relates the 
experience of a Portland, Oreg., father, 
Mr. John E. Crayne, who found help and 
understanding for his retarded child at 
the Portland Children’s Center. As the 
president of the Portland Association for 
Retarded Children and the father of a 
retarded child, he paints a vivid picture 
of the need for an adequate nationwide 
program to assist the mentally retarded 
in their struggle for acceptance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
FATHER PLEADS HELP, UNDERSTANDING FOR RE- 

TARDED—DAUGHTER MAKES GREAT STRIDES AT 

PORTLAND CHILDREN’S CENTER 

(Eprror’s Nore.—John E. Crayne is presi- 
dent-elect of the Portland Association for 
Retarded Children. He is in his third year 
as president of Portland Children’s Center. 
He has told this story for the Oregonian in 
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the interest of public understanding of re. 


tarded children and the role the United Pung 
plays.) 
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(By John E. Crayne) 


I remember 10 years ago hating the Pedia. 
trician who counseled my wife and me to get 
rid of our 2-year-old daughter. 

Bluntly, he told us our little girl, whom we 
loved dearly, was mentally retarded because 
of *brain damage at birth, and that we 
place her in an institution and forget her 

As I stood there in utter shock, I recovereg 
enough to want to strike this man who woulq 
dare tell us to give up our daughter. 

We were amazed and bewildered. We didn't 
know what to do, except to go to another 
pediatrician, another psychiatrist, another 
neurologist, another psychologist, for 4 or § 
years. There was disbelief that this could be 
happening to us. What did we do to deserye 
this? Why not some other family? 


SHOCK CAN’T BE DESCRIBED 


Parents of mentally retarded children, I 
found, go through these self-pity stages. The 
shock of learning a loved one is abnormal 
mentally is an emotion which can’t be de. 
scribed. It’s not like having a doctor tell 
you he will have to amputate your childs 
leg, or that your child is blind, or that your { 
child is deaf or dumb. { 

Many of these conditions can be alleviated ‘ 
by use of artificial devices, such as a false leg, 
a seeing-eye dog and braille, lipreading, and 
sign language. But mental retardation is 
something my daughter and those who love 
her will have to live with all her life. There 
aren’t any substitutes for brain cells, 


TWO OTHERS NORMAL 


We parents of mentally retarded children 
have one thing in common, hope. When we 
hear of a better doctor than one before, we 
take our child to him regardless of cost. 

But the miracle never happens. No one 
can tell us that Sue will be all right again, 

We have two other children, very normal. 
They have adapted their livés, too, as my wife 
and I, to caring for Sue. They watch out for 
her and protect her. I feel fortunate in liy- 
ing in the country, away from the city, ~ 

Neighbors where we live, near Aloha, pro- 
tect her almost as much as we do. Other : 
children help her when they can, and even 
bring her home when she wanders off fora 
walk. We feel that living out in the coun- 
try is an advantage for Sue, because people 
in our rural community regard her as any 
other little 12-year-old. This probably E 
wouldn’t be true if we lived in the crowded 
city. 
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SCHOOL PROGRESS ENCOURAGING 


I know some parents are afraid, even 
dread, to have neighbors tell their children 
to stay away from that little Johnny. Don't 
play with him. There’s something wrong 
with him. We feel fortunate where we live 
that this has not happened to us. 

It was about 4 years ago that we acti 
dentally discovered there was a school for 
retarded children. We had taken Sue # 
special teachers for several years becatlse 
public schools would not handle trainable 
retarded children. : 

At this school, Portland Children’s Centeéf, 
@ nonprofit private school for mentally ft 
tarded children, Sue learned more in thé 
next 9 months than in her previous 9 yeats. 

She was among equals at the school, 
the power of group psychology was good for 
her. We found Sue was classed as a trail 
able child, and that she could be taught ® 
care for herself. We are thankful that there » 
are schools like this, because they offer ne¥ 
hope to us. Ten years ago there were 
such schools. The retarded were forgottel | 

When I realized what could be done for my 
little girl, I began to wonder what could ® 
done for other retarded children. It 
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through the Portland Children’s Center that. 
I learned of another new organization, the 
Portland Association for Retarded Children. 

Wanting to do all I could, I joined this 
organization to further the cause of the 
retarded child. Being the father of one my- 
self, I believe there is much that can be 
done to help retarded children have normal 
and happy lives. Some are not capable of 
caring for themselves, but many are train- 
able or educable. , 

Through the years, when people discover 
I have a retarded youngster, they have not 
asked me questions about her. They didn’t 
want to hurt my feelings, I guess, even 
though they wouldn't hesitate to ask ques- 
tions or talk to us if our child had a club- 
foot or something like that. 

Perhaps the reason for it is that mental 
retardation is a mysterious term. They don’t 
understand that it’s just like any other han- 
dicap and the most has to be made of it. 

The 3 out of every 100 children who are 
retarded, through brain injury or some of 
the many causes of the condition, need your 
help. You must understand what retarda- 
tion is, and you must help by giving these 
children a chance at education. 

Portland Association for Retarded Children 
is an agency supported through donations to 
the United Fund. It is one of the services 
our community needs. 

Portland Children’s Center, not a United 
Fund agency, is supported solely by tuitions 
and voluntary contributions. 

My advice to other parents who have re- 
tarded children is to get to know other par- 
ents with retarded children. They'll help you 
over the humps of adjustment, and will have 
something in common with you. 

Some time ago I stopped to watch a little 
blind girl who, with her mother, was trying 
on a coat in one of our department stores. 
I soon noticed that many other persons 
were watching her also. 

As I looked at the shoppers, salespeople, 
and store workers who were watching, I could 
see in their faces only understanding and 
compassion. 

When my little girl and all retarded chil- 
dren receive this kind of public understand- 
ing and cOmpassion, I know that our battle 
for acceptance of these retarded children will 
have been won. 





Employment Preferences of Physicists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on employment preferences of physicists 
by J. N. Gadel and G. A. Peters. This is 
an interesting study and deserves wider 
sirculation. ae 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES OF PHYSICISTS 

(By J. N. Gadel and G. A. Peters) 

The effort being expended to recruit phys!- 
cists prompted the authors to look into the 
Preferences of physicists seeking employment. 
Aconvenient, although possibly biased, sam- 

of such physicists consists of those utiliz- 

the placement service of American 
itute of Physics. 


A registrant with the placement service 
completes a personal data sheet on which he 
lists his preferred types of employment (e. g., 
industry, university, Government), minimum 
acceptable salary, degrees, and experience. 
The personal data sheets of physicists regis- 
tered during the first quarter of 1957 were 
published by the American Institute of Phy- 
sics as the Registrant’s Qualification. Booklet. 
The 209 physicists whose data sheets com- 
prised the booklet constituted the original 
sample. Seven data sheets were not tabu- 
lated for various reasons, thereby reducing 
the final sample to 202. These 202 physicists 
were divided into 3 groups on the basis of 
academic attainment, as follows: 

1. Bachelor’s degree awarded or expected 
within 6 months (34 physicists). 

2. Some graduate work done, but not yet 
within 2 months of the award of the doc- 
torate of philosophy (98 physicists). 

3. The doctorate of philosophy has been 
awarded, or is expected within 2 months (70 
physicists) . 

The personal data sheet lists 8 types of 
employment and allows space for 1 writein 
choice. These choices were reduced to four 
by placing in separate categories all prefer- 
ences involving affiliation with (1) colleges 
and universities, (2) Government, (3) in- 
dustry, and (4) nonprofit research institu- 
tions. 

The distribution of employment prefer- 
ence by academic level is shown in table 1. 
The most important facts are: 

1. The percentage of physicists expressing 
preference for college or university positions 
increases sharply as academic level increases. 

2. Conversely, the percentage preferring 
industry declines sharply as academic level 
increases. 

3. Nonprofit research institutions, which 
rank third with all physicists, attract a con- 
stant proportion, independent of academic 
level. 

4. Government attracts the smallest pro- 
portion of physicists at each academic level. 


The difference between institutions, the 
third choice with all physicists, and Gov- 
ernment, the last choice, is statistically 
significant (0.01 level). ~ 

The minimum acceptable salaries listed on 
the personal data sheets were tabulated and 
are shown in table 1. As would be antici- 
pated, the minimum salaries expected from 
colleges are less than those expected from 
any other type of employer. This trend is 
most pronounced among doctors of philoso- 
phy: They are willing to accept almost $2,000 
less per year from colleges than from indus- 
try, although, as table 1 shows, academic 
positions are twice as popular as industrial 
positions. Apparently, salary is not of pri- 
mary importance to physicists. 

The competitive positions of the four cate- 
gories of employers of physicists may be 
seen by comparing the normalized percent- 
ages with the actual distribution of phys- 
icists, shown in table 1. Institutions ap- 
pear to be in a very favorable position since 
the normalized percentage is almost five 
times the proportion of physicists actually 
employed by institutions. Institutions, 
thus, should be able to exercise considerable 
selectivity. 

The competitive position of colleges and 
universities is also favorable. In fact, the 
normalized percentage based upon all phys- 
icists underestimates the strength of their 
position, since doctors of philosophy are more 
attracted than are other physicists to aca- 
demic positions. It is essential that this 
favorable position be maintained for far 
from all competent physicists make gifted 
teachers. 

Industry appears to be in short supply, 
@ situation which certainly has been sug- 
gested by recent recruiting efforts. As table 
1 indicates, the shortage becomes more acute 
with increasing academic level. Against this 
background, the scheme of vigorously re- 
cruiting those with bachelor’s degrees and 
then sponsoring graduate study appears 
very sound. 


TaBLe 1.—Employment preferences and minimum salaries 


BS Graduate 
N=34 N=98 











1955 


PhD All physicists distribu- 
N=70 N=202 tion of 
United 





Normal- States 
ized physicists 


Percent Salary Percent Salary Percent Salary Percent Salary (percent) (percent) 


College and 
university..... 26. 5 $4, 200 62, 2 $5, 921 81.4 $6, 792 62.9 $6, 216 40.0 40.5 
Industry......... 85,3 5, 500 53.1 6, 843 40. 0. 8, 730 6A. 0 7, 008 34.4 40.5 
Institution....... 26. 5 5,233 * 28.6 6,514 * 28. 6 8, 022 28. 2 6, 874 18.0 3.9 
Government_._.. 17.6 5,060 * 92 6,888 * 12.9 8,275 119 6, 894 7.6 15.0 
Average... 5, 184 6, 428 7, 614 6, 665 
NOTES 


2 piene physicists indicated more than 1 preference and more than 1 minumum acceptable salary. 


um acceptable salaries shown are averages 


m " 

3. Statistical significance of the percentages is treated as follows: If the probability that a given difference occurred 
by chance is greater than 0.2, the difference is considered not significant #nd an asterisk is used to designate the pair. 
Significance is considered doubtful if the chance probability is between 0.05 and 0.2, and such pairs are indicated by 
& question mark. If the chance probability 1s 0.05 or less, the difference is considered significant and no indication 
is made. The percentages im the “‘ All physicists’ column were conmpared only with each other. 

4. The normalized percentages differ from the other percentages in this table in that they were adjusted to add to 


100 percen 


t. 
5. Data on 1955 distribution of physicists taken from M. W. White, Physies Today, pp. 32-36, January 1956. 


The unpopularity of government prompt- 
ed @ more detailed examination of the 
records of those indicating a preference for 
this type of employment. The most notable 
feature of this group was its multiplicity of 
choices. While the entire sample of phys- 
icists averaged only 1.6 choices, this group 
averaged 3.5 choices of a possible 4. Fur- 


ther, 67 percent of the group listed all 4 


choices. The lack of selectivity on the part 
of these physicists suggests curiosity rather 
than serious interest. ‘The normalized per- 
centages shown in table 1 represent the frac- 
tion of physicists which each category of 
employer can expect to obtain, assuming 
that each captures the same fraction of 


those originally expressing an.interest. If 
government attracts a higher proportion of 
the merely curious, it will obviously fail to 
capture even its normalized percentage. 
Obtaining its nomalized percentage will not 
suffice, however, for this percentage (7.6 
percent differs considerably from the per- 
centage (15 percent) of all United States 
physicists employed by the Government. 
This difference is statistically significant 
(0.01 level) and therefore suggests that gov- 
ernment may not be able to retain its pres- 
ent share of physicists. The plight of Gov- 
ernment is likely to be compounded by the 
fact that in any mutual choice process, the 
least attractive of both sides are forced to 
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choose each other. In the present case, this 
principle indicates that government, the 
least attractive employer, will obtain the 
least competent physicists. 

In attempting to explain the preferences 
of physicists, we should first recognize that 
all physicists have much in common: schol- 
arship and interest in science. Were it not 
for these characteristics, those with the 
bachelor’s degree would not have remained 
in college for 4 years studying what many 
consider a difficult, demanding subject. 
While the authors do not presume to explain 
completely the data, the following hypoth- 
eses are offered: 

1. Academic life is liked or at least well 
tolerated by physicists. More than 75 per- 
cent of the registrants were in college when 
the preferences were expressed; acceptance of 
an academic position clearly involves the 
least change. 

2. Government employees are the objects 
of a certain amount of humor concerning 
bumbling, officiousness, redtape, and in- 
efficiency. Scientists, and scholars in general, 
are probably more repelled than others by 
formality and redtape. 

3. Discussions of witch hunts, guilt by as- 
sociation, secret denunciations, abuse by con- 
gressional committees, and intolerance of in- 
dividuality are taken more seriously by in- 
tellectuals than by most citizens. Since most 
physicists have had no personal experience 
with Government employment, and since 
they almost never see any defense of Gov- 
ernment procedures or positions, they must 
assume that these charges might be true, 
and, hence, are reluctant to accept positions 
in Government laboratories. 

4. While industrial positions are felt by 
some to put the scientist under undue pres- 
sures which result in superficial goals and 
methods, it is commonly recognized that in- 
dustrial salaries are the highest. Despite the 
fact that many physicists in industry must 
obtain security clearances, witch hunts, and 
other undesirable phenomena are not as- 
sociated with industry. The goals of in- 
dustrial laboratories are strictly defined in 
terms of their products and competitive 
positions, but colleges, institutions, and Gov- 
ernment have neither products nor competi- 
tive positions. The limited scope of indus- 
trial goals operates in both directions, tend- 
ing to attract those with less theoretical, and 
repel those with more theoretical, interests. 

5. Institutions tend to be unknown: fewer 
than 4 percent of the physicists registered 
with the NSF-AIP Register are employed by 
institutions. The lack of publicity about 
institutions tends to make even their names 
difficult to recall. While institutions are less 
attractive than colleges and industries, they 
do not suffer from the negative associations 
of Government. The position of institutions 
shown in table 1 is, as might be expected, 
intermediate. . 

6. The popularity of industry steadily de- 
clines with increasing academic attainment, 
while the reverse trend occurs in the case 
of colleges and universities. These trends 
may be explained by the following hypothe- 
ses: e 

(a) Physicists with bachelor’s degrees 
know that industry wants them because of 
its recruiting efforts. 


(b) The same physicists recognize that 
they are unlikely to obtain university posi- 
tions. 

(c) Physicists with bachelors’ degrees may 
be presumed to prefer applied or develop- 
ment work, or to feel that they are only 
qualified for this type of work. The factors 
which led to their decisions not to do grad- 
uate work will operate to attract them to 
industry. 

(ad) Those physicists who have done some 
graduate work must be presumed, in general, 
to have more liking for the academic atmos- 
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phere and more scholarly interests than 
those with only bachelor’s degrees. Having 
been longer immersed in the academic life 
and having better learned to subordinate 
materialistic goals, it is natural that more 
of those with graduate experience are at- 
tracted to university positions than to in- 
dustrial positions. 

This study indicates that: 

1. Institutions, although somewhat un- 
known, attract a far larger proportion (28.2 
percent) of physicists than they employ (3.9 
percent). 

2. Colleges and universities appear to be 
holding their own despite their lower sala- 
ries. 

8. Since twice as many doctors of philos- 
ophy prefer university to industrial positions 
although they are willing to accept $2,000 
per year less, industry might be able to at- 
tract more physicists, especially doctors of 
philosophy by establishing a more academic 
atmosphere. 

4. Establishment of a more academic at- 
mosphere should help Government attract 
more physicists. The problem, however, will 
not be completely solved by this step. The 
negative concepts associated with Govern- 
ment employment must be reduced both in 
fact and in publicity. 





Nose Cone One of Top Breakthroughs in 
Field of Scientific Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald Annual Business Review on Jan- 
uary 26, 1958: 

SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS IN SALES SEEN IN 

ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 


The systematic application of scientific re- 
search since World War II has created an 
entirely new technology in this country, with 
great challenges, great rewards, and problems 
that are just beginning to be understood. 

This is the premise upon which the re- 
search and advanced development division 
of Avco Manufacturing Corp. was established. 
With its administrative headquarters and 
main development laboratory temporarily lo- 
cated in Lawrence, the division is concentrat- 
ing on difficult and novel areas of science and 
engineering that hold promise for developing 
new industries. r 

Since its organization in mid 1955, Avco 
RAD has made a score of fundamental con- 
tributions in wide fields of industrial sci- 
ence. Any one of these technical break- 
throughs might serve as the cornerstone of 
an advanced manufacturing operation: 


DEVELOPED NOSE CONE 


Development of the nose cone, the business 
end of the Air Force Titan intercontinental 
ballistic missile which reen the earth’s 
atmosphere after its 5,500-mile t through 
space. (The division holds a $111 million 
prime contract for completion of this work.) 

Design of Avco transistorized logical build- 
ing blocks, tiny matchbox-size electronic ele- 
oer which simplify computer circuit de- 

Development of a revolutionary digital 
computer, desk size and requiring no air 
conditioning, using these transistorized 


.28,000 persons in installations totaling ¥ 


building blocks. This computer could be 
installed in a jeep or aircraft. Technica] 
personnel can master its operation after a few 
hours of training, employing it to a 
reconnaissance data, control inventories, or 
supervise missile guidance. 
Design of an air traffic control system for 
the age of jet transportation. This system 


would incorporate data-link communication - 


and-both airborne and ground computers, 

Research in magnetohydrodynamics for 
energy conversion and manned space 
This exotic science could make possible the 
direct conversion of heat to electricity with. 
out an intermediate steam cycle. It has fur. 
ther applications in controlled thermonuclear 
fusion reactors and projects for returning g 
space ship safely through the atmosphere to 
earth. 

Experimental research and machining of 
beryllium, a light-weight, high temperature 
structural metal with great potential for 
aircraft construction. Avco studies would 
increase the ductility of this brittle material 
and reduce the safety hazard caused by its 
toxicity. 

Development in advanced radar systems, 
high frequency amplifiers, magnetics, and 
servomechanisms to increase speed, range, 
capacity and reliability of the sophisticated 
communication systems of tomorrow. 

Despite. the far-reaching nature of these 
and similar programs, Avco’s research and 
development facilities are well entrenched in 
the Greater Boston area. In addition to ad 
ministrative headquarters and the develop- 
ment laboratory of Avco RAD in Lawrence, 
there is the Avco research laboratory located 
in Everett. 

EVERETT PLANT 

This latter facility is rapidly becoming one 
of the leading centers for United States re- 
search in space flight. 

The division’s electronics research labora- 
tory is situated at 750 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston. Avc6 has also set up missile 
test stations at Cape Canaveral, Fla.; Denver, 
Colo., and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

These facilities provide more than 510,00 
square feet of floor area. 

Most of the division’s laboratories and ad- 
ministrative offices will be integrated at the 
$15 million Avco research and development 
center in Wilmington by the end of 1958. 
This ultramodern permanent facility is under 
construction on a 100-acre .site between 
routes 129 and 38 in that Greater Boston 
suburb. Initially, the center will contain 
435,000 square feet of floor space. 

More than 2,000 persons are now employed 
by Avco in research and development. prd- 
grams. Of this total, nearly 500 comprise 
the science and engineering staffs. 

The division also retains some 50 consult 


‘ants from university faculties and private 


laboratories in the Nation. 
Avco Manufacturing Corp., which env 
sioned the future of scientific and 
ical advances in its industrial complex, is one 
of the.country’s 100 largest firms. 
Its other operating. divisions include: — 
Lycoming, manufacturer of gas 
and reciprocating aircraft engines, 0 
parts and boilers; Crosley, a leader in ele 
tronics, radar, and airframe component PI 
duction; AK, maker of prefabricated pore 
lain structural panels and kitchen installa 
tions; New Idea and Ezee Flow, custom fam 
equipment producers; Crosley B . 
Corp., with six radio and television 0 
in the Midwest and South; and Moffats, & 
a leading Canadian manufacturer of he 
appliances, commercial cooking, heating, ® 
air-conditioning equipment. ie 3 
The corporation employs appro 







square feet. ‘These Avco operations are col 
ducted in 10 States and Canada. 
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The U. S. A., U.S. S. R., and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp @ very interesting article 
by a close personal friend of mine, Gen. 
Hugh B. Hester, from North Carolina. 
General Hester and I’were classmates 
in the law school at the University of 
North Carolina many years ago. He is 
a lawyer, a soldier, a scholar, and a dis- 

ished American citizen. His splen- 
did article is thought provoking and I 
am-sure that it will be read with great 
interest. 

The article is entitled “The U. S. A., 





_U.S.S.R., and Peace.” 


Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, 
United States Army (retired), a profes- 


sional soldier for 34 years, was educated. 


at the University of North Carolina and 
the George Washington University—arts 
and law—and more recently at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—graduate work 
in international relations—besides var- 
ious military schools including the 
Having been 
commissioned second’ lieutenant in the 
United States Army in August 1917, h 
served in all ranks to brigadier gene 
until retirement in 1951. His association 
with Australia began in 1942, when he 
became director of procurement of re- 
verse lend-lease supplies from Australian 
sources—to 1945, under General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. In 1945-47 
he was director of the food program for 
the United States Military Government 
in Germany, serving under Generals 
Eisenhower, McNarney, and Clay. He 
was United States Military Attaché in 
Australia in 1947-48, and, promoted from 
colonel, returned to the United States as 
commanding general of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. “He visited the 
Soviet Union—and Mr. Khrushchev—in 
mid-1957. 
THE U.S. A., U.S.S. R., anD PEACE 
I. CONTAINMENT BOTH WAYS 
The Soviet Union’s announcement of the 
scientific breakthrough in the development 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile, on 
August 28, followed by the successful launch- 
ing on October 4 of the earth’s first satellite, 
and the probability that western scientists 
will follow suit, emphasizes again the urgent 
need to reexamine the whole concept of in- 
ternational politics, especially the sovereign- 
ty theory of the nation-state system. This 
necessity presented itself to perceptive stu- 
dents of world politics before the explosion 
of the first atomic bomb over Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945. It had been in the minds 
of the informed and humane since Grotius, 
Perhaps since Erasmus. 
The successful splitting of the atom, with 
limitless power potential for good or evil, 
a a a ee 
social thinking and led man 
students to believe the time had arrived for 
the logical thrust forward to a form of world 
government with enforcement powers limited © 
to the prevention of organized violence be- 
nations. This hope for and faith in 
man’s adaptability and rationality might 
Proved well founded at that strategic 
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moment of history, had it not’ been for the 
untimely death of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
April 12, 1945. He was the only world leader 
with the prestige, understanding, and imag- 
ination needed to break through the strait- 
jacket of political thinking imposed by the 
outmoded balance of power theory of world 
politics. In his last message to humanity 
he posed the problem, and suggested the 
answer in these words, “If civilization is to 
survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relations—the ability of all people of 
all kinds to live togéther, in the same world, 
at peace.” 

Tomorrow’s student of international re- 
lations will find interest in a secret memo- 
randum, dated September 11, 1945, which 
was prepared by the United States Secretary 
of War, Henry L. Stimson, for the President 
of the United States, Mr. Truman. It read 
in part, “Unless the Soviets are voluntarily 
invited into the partnership upon a basis 
of cooperation and trust, we are going to 
maintain the Anglo-Saxon bloc * * * and 
* * * such a condition will almost certainly 
stimulate feverish activity on the part of 
the Soviets toward the development of this 
bomb in what will in effect be a secret arm- 
ament race of a rather desperate character.” 
Later in the same memorandum he philoso- 
phized, “The chief lesson I have learned in 
a@ long life is that the only way you can 
make a man trustworthy is to trust him, and 
the surest way to make him untrustworthy 
is to distrust him and show your distrust.” 

The substance of Secretary Stimson’s pro- 
posal for the control of the A-bomb was 
immediate and direct negotiations with the 
Soviets by the British and the United States. 
He strongly advised against making such 
control the football of international politics. 
Had this message been addressed to a leader 
with Roosevelt’s perception and understand- 
ing of human relations and international 
politics, it might have changed radically the 
whole course of postwar history. 

This fundamental lack of trust and the 
Official avowal of it made, as Secretary Stim- 
son predicted, almost inevitable the Soviet 
refusal to leave the monopoly of the A-bomb 
in the hands of the West the adoption of 
the Baruch plan would have done. The 
Soviet leaders could not afford, or so they 
thought, to give such a deadly advantage 
permanently to their acknowledged foe. 
This initial display of ‘distrust has proved 
the stumbling block over which every dis- 
armament effort since has fallen. The 
Soviet leaders suspect, in fact probably 
know, the West has'a substantially larger 
stockpile of atomic and hydrogen materials 
and weapons, and therefore, again cannot 
agree to the West’s proposal for an in- 
definite suspension of the use of all fission 
and fusion materials for military purposes. 
This is the Baruch plan dilemma of 12 
years ago, all over again. 

Instead of the hoped, for cooperation after 
the second world war, the cold war, only 
momentarily encased in the fragile veneer of 
@ wartime alliance, broke forth with renewed 
violence. The present propaganda that this 
is attributable solely, or even primarily, to 
Stalin’s postwar intransigence is a myth. 
The British author, Mr. Kenneth Ingram, 
makes this quite clear in his book, The His- 
tory of the Cold War. Given the quality of 
the then existing leadership, together with 
the fear and hate generated by more than 
20 years of prewar propaganda and conven- 
tional thinking in terms of power politics, 
its resumption was probably inevitable. 

The world’s master weaver of words and 
spinner of phrases, Sir Winston Churchill, 
lost no time in resuming the attack against 
the Soviet system he had launched in 1919, 
when he demanded strangulation “in its 
crib.” At Fulton, Mo., in March 1946, in 
the presence of the President of the United 
States, he made his now famous Iron Cur- 
tain speech. And at the end of the Second 
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World War, he now boasts, he ordered Field 
Marshal Montgomery to stack German arms 
for possible use against the Russians, and is 
reported to have urged General Eisenhower 
to do the same. 

President Truman demonstrated shortly 
after taking office as President, if reports are 
correct, that he had not changed his views 
of the Soviets by announcing to a group of the 
advisers that Joe Stalin could expect no more 
concessions from the United States. It may 
be recalled that he reportedly, then a United 
States Senator, welcomed the German attack 
on Russia in 1941, stating that we should 
help the Germans when the Russians were 
winning, and the Russians when the Germans 
were winning, in order to speed the destruc- 
tion of both. Stalin for the Soviets certainly 
reciprocated in full measure with a series of 
broken promises and treaty obligations too 
well publicized to require any further record- 
ing here. 

Perhaps also in- the myth category is the 
West’s assertion that the Soviet Union was 
able, ready and planning to march west across 
Europe soon after the end of the war, and, 
therefore, NATO was necessary to prevent 
and did prevent this aggression. This raises 
a number of interesting questions, only two 
of which can be discussed here briefly. 

What is the basis for the belief that a na- 
tion which had lost somewhere between ten 
and twenty million of her people (the exact 
figure will never be known for lack of accu- 
rate records and an agreed statistical basis for 
reporting), including much of her youth, 
and had had two-thirds of her farms and 
factories destroyed, was ready, able and ac- 
tually planning to conduct another world 
war?, And this time, against the most 
formidable alliance in history? 

Would Australia be likely to be planning 
another war after having lost between 5 
and 10 percent of her population and the 
equivalent of all the farms and factories of 
New South Wales and Victoria? Or the 
United States after having suffered a loss of 
somewhere between séven and one-half and 
fifteen million lives, and all her farms and 
factories east of the Mississippi River? And 
when, if ever, has any great power waited 
years for a grand coalition like NATO to form, 
organize, arm and train before attacking, if 
any attack was intended in the first instance? 
Yet it is being announced almost daily by 
Officials, or the press and radio of the West, 
perhaps in support of its vast alliance system, 
that NATO was necessary to prevent and ac- 
tually did prevent Soviet aggression. 

Under these circumstances it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the hopes born of 
the discovery of the secret of the atom were 
drowned in despair with the renewal of the 
cold war. But the proponents of the thesis 
that nothing has changed were confronted 
nonetheless with a serious dilemma when 
the Soviets exploded their first bomb in 
September 1949. Having failed to keep the 
bomb secret by internativunal agreement, the 
West had taken umbrage under its monop- 
oly. With this monopoly broken and the 
people of the world fearful that atomic war- 
fare might mean suicide for the race, the 
conventional military mind had no other 
alternative than advocacy of another mo- 
nopoly, this time of the super or H-bomb; 
but in fact as had been forecast by scien- 
tists, the discovery of the fusion bomb was 
made almost simultaneously by the two 
polar powers. The question now uppermost 
in the minds of many is whether history 
will repeat itself in the case of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile and the earth’s 
satellite mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

All this history would certainly seem, to 
informed people, at least to suggest the 
utter futility of the present armament race, 
but unfortunately it has not worked out so. 
The proponents of “nothing has changed” 
have of necessity provided themselves with 
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another string for their bow. Since a total 
was with total destruction is not accept- 
able—even Dr. Oppenheimer’s deadly scor- 
pions in a bottle knew enough to disen- 
gage—then a substitute must be found. If 
communism must be contained at all the 
points of the compass as proposed by Mr. 
George F. Kennan in his secret dispatch 
from Moscow to the Department of State in 
1946, and made official policy by President 
Truman in 1947, how could military force 
possibly be renounced? 

Many professional stars in recent years 
have been mobilized or have volunteered to 
supply the answer to this dilemma under 
the beguiling name of limited war. Two of 
the most talented members of this new 
school have recently presented their views in 
book form. Professor Osgood in his book, 
Limited War, employs the historical ap- 
proach. Through careful selection of mate- 
rial he attempts to prove that limited wars 
of the Louis XV period kind are again pos- 
sible and desirable. He obviously ignores the 
psychological significance of the propaganda 
paraphernalia now available through the 
modern communications system for the 
arousing of national passions. A century of 
incitement to total war efforts for unlimited 
objectives would certainly seem to render 
improbable, if not impossible, an elaborate 
system of maneuver a la Maréchal de Saxe. 
He seems to have forgotten also that in 
those formal court ballet-like wars the lead- 


ers after all were cousins, even if not Kissing 
cousins of the Virginia type. 

Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, by 
Dr. Kissinger, is an even more blithe excur- 


While agreeing with Ad- 


sion into fantasy. 


miral Radford that the Soviets are com- 
pletely untrustworthy, he bases his whole 
thesis upon a most elaborately conceived 
plan of diplomatic agreements, every ele- 


ment of which the Soviets must accept in 
advance and scrupulously observe in detail 
throughout its implementation, or fight a 
total war. The negotiations of a total peace 
would seem simple indeed in comparison 
with this tortuous process of negotiating a 
limited war. ' 

In truth, the schemes of both of these 
pundits are so farcical that under ordinary 
circumstances, the reader might be forgiven 
for believing the authors were satirizing 
modern diplomacy instead of seriously pro- 
posing an alternative to peace. The favor- 
able reception accorded this plan in high 
quarters is, however, a cause for grave con- 
cern as further evidence of the greatly 
blunted state of the moral and social con- 
science of man. In order to appreciate the 
real significance of this new school of propa- 
ganda, it is necessary to understand the full 
implications of the containment policy. Be- 
fore the overseas press, on March 29, 1954, 
the United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, said, “Under conditions 
of today the imposition on southeast Asia 
of the political system of Communist Rus- 
sia and its Chinese Communist ally, by 
whatever means, would be a great threat.” 
The key words are “by whatever’ means” and 
“a great threat.” This policy, reminiscent of 
its 19th century prototype—the Holy Alli- 
ance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia—re- 
quires for implementation not only “usable 
weapons (limited warfare) but many allies 
as well. 

In justification, apparently, of the West’s 
alliance system, particularly NATO, Secre- 
tary Dulles, in a speech before B’nai B'rith 
on May 9, 1956, at Washington, said, “While 
we think with pride what western civiliza- 
_ tion has accomplished, we must also think 
with regret of the fact that it has not yet 
found a way to live at peace with itself.” 
He continued, “If it be the fact that it is, 
that western civilization is today seriously 
challenged by the atheistic creed, it is large- 
Iy [because] two world wars coming in quick 
succession drained off the lifeblood of our 
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finest and bravest youth and gravely im- 
paired the economic strength of the West.” 

Significantly, he ignored the fact that the 
Soviet Union suffered human and material 
losses far im excess of any Western power 
in both World Wars. But infinitely more im- 
portant than this is the implication that 
all that is required now of statesmanship 
is an alliance of the Western Powers such 
as NATO. This again ignores the central fact 
that the great opposed centers of power in 
both World Wars were in the West. Ob- 
viously, if the two great centers of power, 
Great Britain and Germany, in these wars 
had been in agreement, the wars might have 
been avoided or at least postponed. It 
would seem equally obvious that world war 
III might, also, be avoided if the present 
two great centers of power were in agree- 
ment. 

The heart and core of the problem is-just 
this: How to get the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. to work in harmony. Since 
both centers of power are no longer located 
in the West, Mr. Dulles’ theory is no longer 
valid. And the conditions of peace are even 
less favorable now than then. This is es- 
pecially true now with the vast-alliance sys- 
tems. Recent events in Hungary and the 
Suez Canal area suggest that the contain- 
ment policy is now bipolar. If this is true, 
and the evidence is substantial, the military 
alliance systems now serve primarily, if not 
entirely, the interests of the polar powers 
whatever their original purpose may have 
been. 

In this frame of reference the opposition 
of the Soviet Union to the October 1956 Hun- 
garian rebellion, and the opposition of the 
United States to the British and French war 
against Egypt at that time, become entire- 
ly understandable. For under this concept 
neither of the polar powers can permit the 
status quo—the balance of power—to be dis- 
turbed. Under it free elections are useful 
only for propaganda purposes, self-deter- 
mination is bereft of meaning, and change, 
however necessary, is prohibited except as it 
may serve the interests of the polar powers. 
The new holy alliance system, now bipolar- 
ized, can no logger even serve the security 
interests of the other member states. For 
under it, in any future war between the po- 
lar powers, all of Europe is certain to_be 
destroyed, even though the U. S. S. R. and 
the United States may somehow survive. » 

Unfortunately, the allies of neither power 


center apparently understocd the true sig/ 


nificance of this bipolarization process. 
Perhaps even the authors of the original 
containment policy did not anticipate this 
development, although it is certainly im- 
plicit in Mr. Dulles’ phrase, “by whatever 
means [it] would be a great threat.” And 
again, unhappily, it is probably too much to 
expect all of them to learn except through 
bitter experience as did Hungary, Britain, 
and France. Each future incident of. this 
kind, however appealing to the emotions in 
the name of justice and freedom,- unfor- 
tunately becomes a great threat to the peace 
of the world. 


If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union— 
the eastern center of power—is near col- 
lapse, a mere paper tiger as many assert.and 
some no doubt still believe, despite the two 
significant events mentioned earlier, then 
the thesis that a world war is in the making 
may be invalid. A careful study of the 
policies of the West suggests that this belief, 
or hope, is based upon the assumption that 
the Soviet Union can be forced out of the 
very expensive armament race because of her 
people’s demand for butter, or can be de- 
feated, if war comes, because of her indus- 
trial inferiority, technological backwardness, 
agricultural weakness, and internal divisive- 
ness. 


TI. JOURNEY INTO RUSSIA 


Specifically, Just how backward 1s Soviet 
industry“and technology; how weak is her 


January 


agriculture, and how real is publie discon. 
tent? In an effort to find an answer 
these questions, in part at least, I 
a small study group which spent a part of 
June and most of'July on a 12,000-mile trex 
across European and Asian U.S.S.R. The 
party. passed through or over 8 of the 15 
republics, through the rich black farm. 
lands and heavy industrial areas of the 
Ukraine, Georgia, Tadzhik, Kazakstan, ang 
Uzbekistan, including such exotic and far. 
away places as Tbilisi, Alma Ata, T 
Samarkand, and Stalinabad. Two 
were spent in the Leningrad area, and five 
around Moscow. During these travels 
farms, factories, workers’ homes, s 
churches, hospitals and sanatoria, m 
famous parks and showplaces, like the Len. 
ingrad and Moscow Metros, Moscow Upj- 
versity and the agricultural and industria] 
exhibits on the capital’s outskirts, were yis. 
ited or inspected. Visited also, were the 
cinema, opera, and ballet, including a per. 
formance at the Bolshoi Theater by 4he 
prima ballerina, Galina Ulanova. We tray. 
eled by motor bus, rail, boat, and air. 
Generalizing, I found the farms and fae. 
tories varied from excellent to poor, some. 
what as I have found them in Australia and 
the United States. Housing is definitely 
short with 3 and often more persons living 
in a single bedroom, and the amenities are 
inadequate, with cooking;bathing and toilet 
facilities often shared by 2 or more families, 
But the homes, though frequently 
furnished, were uniformly neat and clean 
A mammoth housing program is under way, 
employing both public and private funds, 
towards quick relief of this critical short-. 
age. Very great progress has been made in 
education and health. According to all 
available sources, illiteracy has largely, been 
eliminated. Education is free and compul- 
sory through the 10th grade. Entrance to 
technical institutes, colleges and universi- 
ties is by competitive examination. Scholar- — 
ships, providing adequate funds for all nec- 
essary expenses, are Available to successful 
candidates for higher education. Socialized 
medicine is free and available to all, The 
health and education of the child is the 
special concern of the state, beginning with 
the prenatal care of the mother. Model nu 
series, under expert medical supervision, are 
provided for the babies of working mother. 
Medical care and educational guidance ar 
provided for the children from birth through 
high school. ‘ 
Unfortunately, the schools were closed for 
summer vacation, but the schoo! facilities, 
while varying somewhat in quality, appeared 
adequate. The teachers interviewed Were 
well qualified, according to the educators in | 
our group. The hospitals visited, like the 
schools, varied in the quality of facilities 


_and equipment. But again, according to the © 


medical experts in our party, they were sal- 
isfactory. The American medical ee 
were unanimous in their praise of the 
fessional qualifications of the doctors and 
nurses interviewed. Personally, I saw 20 
hospital. equal to the Royal Melbourne Hos 
pital (which was occupied by the 
States military forces during the } 
World War) or the Walter Reed General Hot 
pital in Washington, D. C., where I 
as utilities officer from 1935 to 1937. It 
true I did not visit the best hospitals i 
Leningrad or Moscow. ‘ ; 
Public transportation in the cities is excel 
lent—and should be because there is pt 
cally no other way to travel except on 
Automobiles are few and bicycles not 
numerous. Air transport is relatively 
and good, though lacking in some of 
Western amenities, such as food and ¢ 
Marine transport (we made a 3-day t 
the Black Sea) was also good, but 
crowded as is every means of transpor 




























































of the whole railway system will require 
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and hundreds of billions of rubies. 
This and the highway system are serious 
yoadblocks in the industrialization 
pt for the turnpikes the 
principal cities, and the streets in the metro- 
politan areas, hard surface roads are non- 
existent. Unlike the housing problem, little 
or no effort to correct this was observed. 

In the course of our formal and informal 
conferences we talked with the managers of 
farm and factories, union officials, clergy- 
men, doctors, nurses, teachers, students, 
municipal and officials, and just 
ordinary people: farmers and workers. Dur- 

the 3-day boat trip along the northern 
coast of the Black Sea, we held many confer- 
ences with holidaying students. Some spoke 
English, and it is apparently the most pop- 
ular of the foreign languages. 
is required to take at least one foreign lan- 
guage beginning with the sixth grade, and 
he is not allowed to make a change as 
often happens in the West. Many of 
have studied the Government of the 
States, and were familiar with the 
classics generally, and with many of the 
modern Western writers. 

I was astonished at the statement of one 
student who was being twitted about the lack 
of freedom in the administration of the 
Soviet schools, “Yes, General,” he replied, 
“it is true that the faculty’s recommenda- 
tions for promotions of its members must be 
approved at a higher level, but this is con- 
sidered a formality. Is it not, also, true that 
the Senate of the United States must approve 
the appointment of generals in the Army? 
This we understand is a formality, too.” This 
formality aspect was confirmed later in con- 
versation with school heads. 

Briefly stated and subject, of course, to the 
limitations peculiar to this observer, and the 
time available for study, the Soviet citizen 
appeared well fed with the variety of food 
limited seasonally because of transportation 
difficulties and refrigeration inadequacies; 
adequately clothed for health purposes, but 
with little styling; inadequately housed but 
with this improving. His systems of educa- 
tion and health are the speeial concern of 
the state; both are good and steadily im- 
proving. This means that the managers, en- 
gineers, technicians and specialists required 
for the farms and factories are either now 
available or soon will be and in adequate 
numbers. It also means rapid improvement 
in the skills of the farmers and workers. 
Of the managers, directors and others inter- 
viewed, most seemed well qualified for their 
— and some were equal to any in the 


ff 


Such backwardness in industry or tech- 
nology as may now exist is clearly temporary. 


outside capital. Naturally, the farmers have 
not been enthustastic about this heavy 
burden, but nowhere was there evidence of 
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cluding the Jewish synagogues, and all were 
overflowing. Metropolitan Nicolai of Mos- 
cow, during an interview, stated without 
qualification, that the churches in the 
Soviet Union were completely free and much 
better off than before the revolution. This 
fact he attributed to the complete separa- 
tion of church and state. He added that 
the Orthodox Church alone had a member- 
ship in excess of 40 million, and that the 
Baptist denomination was second in mem- 
bership. The churches are certainly freer 
than some in Western Europe and most in 
Latin and South America, that is, if freedom 
consists of the right to join or not to join the 
church of one’s choice. 

The need for peace in the U. S. S. R. is 
very real and the desire for it is universal, 
overwhelming and undeniable. The vast 
losses of the Second World War on a purely 
cold statistical basis have already been men- 
tioned briefly, but in every city we visited 
the cost, especially the human cost, was in 
ghastly evidence. A nation can make good 
its material losses, even often make them 
better than before; but the human wastage 
is another matter. Whatever the social or 
economic system, it still requires twenty-odd 
years to replace @ man or woman. And ac- 
cording to the demographers, even substan- 
tial replacement here is often impossible be- 
cause many of the potential mothers and 
fathers themselves were lost. A recent 
demographic survey estimated the potential 
and actual population losses of the Soviet 
Union as a result of the Second World War as 
approximately 50 million. 

In an effort to determine whether the 
people’s desire for peace was shared by the 
Soviet leaders, the group interviewed one of 
the oldest and most respected members of 
the West’s diplomatic corps now stationed in 
Moscow. To this specific question he gave 
an affirmative answer. He also ventured the 
opinion that the recent shakeup in the 
presidium of the Communist Party Central 
Committee was forced by the opposition, 
and gave his opinion that the worsting of 
the old guard, in the power struggle, was in 
the interests of international peace. 


Ill. KHRUSHCHEV FOR PEACE 


Later in a long interview, Mr. Khrushchev 
stated that normalization of relations be- 
tween the East and West, such as exchange 
of people and ideas, and especially the expan- 
sion of trade without discrimination, would 
contribute greatly to the relaxation of ten- 
‘sions between the East and West. He ap- 
parently the normalizing of trade at 
the top of the list. In answer to a specific 
question, he stated that the Soviet Union 
would gladly defray the costs involved in 
visits of students, provided the West would 


vious statement that a war between the two 
polar powers would be so terrible that it was 


. no longer thinkable. I left the conference 


with the firm belief that he, too, sincerely 
wanted normal relations with the West. 
This desire and need for peace should not 


drawal from Easterh Europe, the unification 
of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, or liquida- 
tion of their alliance system—except as a 
part of a quid pro quo political package 
settlement with the West. ‘They think any- 
else would be a great danger. Neither 
are Russia’s allies willing to retreat. This 
was made clear in a conference at. the Polish 


i 


Foreign Office late in July. Poland’s fear 
- Germany 


q 


@ rearmed allied to the West, 
top officials, is genuine 
consider if a great threat to her 
. interviewed, at least, un- 
fully the meaning of the bipolari- 
of the containment policy, and hence 
they believe, is not likely to repeat 


"of 
to the charge that the Soviet Union 
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has advanced fts military outposts several 
hundred miles as a result of the war they 
quote Mr. Howard EK. Smith, CBS com- 
mentator, in his book The State of Europe 
as writing that for every 100 miles the Rus- 
sians advanced, the United States advanced 
3,000 miles. 

How much validity is there to the current 
belief, or propaganda, that the Soviet sys- 
tem and régime, after 40 years in power, 
is still revolutionary, or ready to fall apart? 
The system is im some respect more cap- 
italistic than that of the West. It employs 
every capitalistic Incéntive for production, 
except profits from another’s labor, includ- 
ing piecework now discarded by the West 
as antisocial. Both have survived foreign 
invasion, civil wars, and the Second World 
War. This has obviously required great in- 
ner strength and resiliency among the people 
and flexibility and adaptability in leadership. 
While it is true the Soviets have not officially 
renounced the objective of world dominion, 
it is probable, after all these years of travail, 
that they now view this somewhat as Chris- 
tians do the second coming of the Saviour: 
something for the distant future. It would 
be helpful, of course, if both polar powers 
would renounce their messianic mission of 
world leadership, but this is as unlikely as 
the announcement by any great religion that 
it is no longer the true one. 

Without intending in any way to indicate 
any individual’s approval of the Soviet sys- 
tem—for there was none—our group was 
unanimous in its belief that socialism—or 
state capitalism, whichever you prefer—is 
now firmly established in the Soviet Union 
and can be displaced only by some great 
catastrophe, such as war. As _ reported 
earlier, there is no apparent dissatisfaction 
or disaffection with economic, political or 
social conditions or the present leadership. 
Again, measured by their own yardstick, and 
this is the only one that makes any sense to 
them, they believe that they have made and 
are making real progress. The people ob- 
viously are proud of this, hopeful of ever 
greater progress, and the youth especially are 
enthusiastic about the future. The seeds of 
sedition have not sprouted for the soil has 
nowhere been prepared. 

Accordingly, the assumption mentioned 
earlier, that the Soviets can be forced to 
abandon the present arms race for butter, is, 
in the opinion of this writer, completely in- 
valid and very dangerous. The other as- 
sumption that the West can win a nuclear 
war is true only in the Pyrrhic sense of 
victory. This is so because any nuclear war 
between the polar powers is certain to de- 
stroy, Europe, most of the U. S. S. R. and 
much, if not most, of the United States. 
This would fulfil Spengler’s prophecy of The 
Decline of the West, and leave the future, if 
any, to Africa, Asia-Oceania and Latin and 
South America, While it is probable they 
would do no worse by civilization than the 
West, such a prospect should, at least, water 
down the enthusiasm of the advocates of a 
final showdown between the socialist and 
capitalist systems, 


IV. COLD WAR REMEDY? 


If the observations and conclusions thus 
far advanced are even approximately correct, 
then some basis for a durable peace has been 
found. But even so, two very old obstacles 
must be circumvented. The first is the cold 
war with its vast machinery for the propa- 
gation of fear and hate, and the second is 
the nation-state system with its unlimited 
sovereign power concept. 

Clearly it is not enough merely to record 
the obvious -bankrupt features of the cold 
war, such as its vast alliance system and 
military aid. Por it is stilt necessary to es- 
tablish trust among nations as stated by 
Secretary Stimson in his memorandum to 
President Truman, concerning the atomic 
secrets, quoted earlier. This will certainly 
involve a long and perhaps tedious process 
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of education, but two steps can and should 
be taken promptly: first, the establishment 
of summit meetings on a frequent and regu- 
lar basis; and second, the normalization of 
international relations throughout the two 
blocs. The frequent meetings of the top 
leaders of all the great powers would make 
it more difficult for the propagandists to 
maintain the black-and-white or God-and- 
Devil theory of international politics. Such 
meetings would, also, permit constant con- 
sideration of the principle problems divid- 
ing the world and often permit corrective 
action before the crisis became acute. The 
Suez Vanal crisis of 1956 is an example of 
the kind of preventive action envisioned 
here. Frequent meetings of Messrs. Bulgan- 
in, Eisenhower, Eden, Mollet, and Nehru, 
would certainly have anticipated and al- 
most as certainly have prevented this catas- 
trophe. It is difficult to believe that war 
would actually have been made on Egypt by 
the leaders of England and France had they 
known in advance of the positions of Bul- 
ganin, Eisenhower and Nehru. The current 
Syrian situation might, likewise, have been 
avoided, or at least kept under control. It 
is an historical fact that great wars have not 
occurred when the top leaders of the great 
powers were willing to and actually did con- 
sult about their differences. 

The expansion of trade without discrimi- 
nation, the increase in travel, and the ex- 
change of ideas and cultures might, also, 
be expected to place a considerable brake 
upon the pediars of fear and hate. The 
market for these wares usually declines very 
rapidly as large segments of society become 
aware of their specious character. The of- 
ficial recognition of every nation-state by 
every other nation-state in itself would con- 
tribute materially to a relaxation of world 
tensions. The official recognition by the 
Government of the United States of the 
Government of Red China as the actual 
rulers of the mainland of China would elec- 
trify the world and alone deliver a heavy 
blow to the vendors of war propaganda. 

While the unlimited sovereign-power con- 
cept of the nation-state is a definite road- 
block to peace in that it automatically tends 
to develop power centers, and hence to 
promote conflict, it does not seem practical 
politics to work for the substitution of a 
superstate at the present time. It seems 
better rather to work to modify and modern- 
ize the system itself, while strengthening 
by all proper means the United Nations. The 
problem is inherently an institutional one. 
Any growth of society requires political 
organization commensurate with that 
growth: the city, state, and nation-state. 
The political organization of man has, how- 
ever, apparently stopped with the develop- 
ment of the nation-state, leaving the world 
community or society in a state of anarchy, 
that is, without an international code, court 
or cop in the real meaning of these terms. 

It is this vacuum that the advocates of a 
strengthened United Nations hope to fill as 
soon as the educational and emotional fa- 
culties of man will permit. Substantial 
progress has already been made. And, as 
its Secretary-General, Dr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, points out in his latest annual report, 
the organization is gradually expanding its 
role. He gave as examples of this the crea- 
tion of the United Nations Emergency Force 
in Palestine and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency for the production of power 
for peaceful purposes. Also many new mem- 
bers have been admitted recently, and it is 
hoped that Red China will soon be given her 
legitimate seat under the charter. China’s 
exclusion is perhaps the great present weak- 
ness and most divisive force in the United 
Nations. 

The United States foreign-aid program 
offers another fruitful field for expansion of 
United Nations The funneling 
of all foreign aid this 
would probably mobilize the world re- 


sources, including moral and social, as well 
as economic, to a degree not ced 
since the early days of U.N. R. R.A. Such a 
vast economic development 

would do much to eliminate poverty, now the 
greatest enemy of man. And this could be 
accomplished through a United Nations 
agency with a fraction of the cost of present 
foreign aid, now mostly military in char- 
acter. In our interview with Mr. Khru- 
shchev, he repeated the offer to participate 
fully in such a programme—once a reduc- 
tion in military expenditures became 
possible. 

This great forum of man offers an ideal 
place for the top leaders of the world to 
meet. The presidents and prime ministers 
of all countries might attend the General 
Assembly meetings some time during its an- 
nual sessions, preferably upon its opening. 
The top leaders of the great powers might, 
also, attend Security Council meetings where 
the great problems of defence are being con- 
sidered. Action of this kind would im- 
measurably increase the prestige of this vital 
organization and give real meaning to the 
frequent professions of faith and hope in a 
one-world by its leaders. 

Many other suggestions for strengthening 
this organization might be given, but the 
important thing to remember is that each of 
these additional functions not only fur- 
nishes much needed experience for the or- 
ganization itself, but affords further oppor- 
tunity for cooperation among the members 
themselves, which also is greatly needed. “It 
is hoped that, by normalizing relations 
among all nations and enlarging the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the United Na- 
tions the fog of fear now enveloping the 
earth may be lifted and a political organiza- 
tion adequate to world needs may gradually 
evolve. ~ 

In the meantime, it is necessary to keep 
the basis of a hoped-for peace intact. The 
structure itself, however,.cannot be built 
without the active cooperation of all the 
great powers, especially the two polar pow- 
ers. And this cooperation must not only be 
based upon a sincere desire for peace, but 
upon a recognition of certain fundamental 
facts. Important among these are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the choice is no longer between 
capitalism and socialism, for both are already 
firmly established, and modifications of each 
are already evolving; (2) the military alliance 
system does not promote peace but conflict, 
and can no longer provide security for any 
member state, but does increase the proba- 
bility of global war by preventing necessary 
change; (3) unilateral aid does not promote 
prosperity but constitutes a divisive force 
because of its political strings and large 
military commitments; (4) political con- 
tainment is impossible without military 
force, and a world gendarmerie is beyond the 
powers of either bloc, 

Failure to note these simple but elemental 
facts can lead to world war. And these facts 
place upon the leaders of the two. polar 
powers the major responsibility for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the peace. If there 
is no alternative to peace, then there can be 
no survival unless all nations learn to culti- 
vate the science of human relations—the 
ability of all people of all kinds to live to- 
gether, in the same world, at peace, 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under forerunner of the 
are fo eatene my Petes Oe ee known as Public Law 
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pendix of the Recorp, T include an ede 
torial from the Evening Herald, A 
doah, Pa., under date of January 25, in 
tribute to ‘the gallant Ukrainians; 


A GALLANT PEOPLE 


Special programs have been arranged 
various cities throughout the country to. 
morrow as a fitting climax to this week’s ob. 
servance of the 40th anniversaray of the 
independent Ukrainian National 

The actual date of this historic milestone 

was January 22, 1918, when the Gov 

of the Ukraine issued a proclamation of in. 
dependence. But as it turned out, the 
brave little Republic was not destined to 
endure. In 1920, the Bolsheviks invaded tj 
new-found nation, sacked the churches, and 
carried out vast purges. Thousands e 
deported to the frozen wastes of Siberia, — 

In the words of former President Herbert 
Hoover: “The Ukrainian people became the 
first victims of the tide of Communist im- 
perialism, which subsequently engulfed 80 
many free nations.” 

Nonetheless, the Ukrainian Republic con. 
tinues to exist in the hearts of those pa- 
triots held in Communist bondage. ey 
tenaciously nourish an indestructible hope 
and passion to see their freedom and inde- 
pendence eventually restored. 

The largest non-Russian captive nation 
behind the Iron Curtain, the Ukraine has 
40 million people. They comprise an im- 
portant and natural’ ally in the event ofa 
decisive blow to end the murderous regime 
of the Red tyrants. 

‘Tomorrow, as some 1,500,000 Americans of - 
Ukrainian descent publicly commemorate 
this signal Independence Day, it will serve 
to hearten the millions compelled to submit 
to Red imperialism that their cause, though 
presently hopeless, has sympathetic under- 
standing and has not been forgotten in the 
free world. 








Construction Contracts Let on Shakopee 
Watershed Project 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS | 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28,1958 — 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mt. 
Speaker, the following telegram which! 
received the other day marks the culmi- 
nation of several years of 
effort on the part of a number of us wh0 
have been working on the wa 
program in the Seventh District of 


nesota: 
Janvary 21, 1058, | 





Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 1 

House Office Bulding, : 
Washington, D.C.: 

We aru jeapee te tateeen gan ce 

nessed the letting of the contracts for the 
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gents the first construction beginning in 
my district under the pilot program. 
- Tt is difficult for anyone other than the 
le actually living in the Shakopee 
watershed to grasp fully the meaning of 
the announcement I received. Perhaps 
it would be worth a few minutes time to 
recount briefly the history of this com- 
munity effort. 

Nobody knows how much time and ef- 
fort goes into the behind-the-scenes 
effort to get a watershed organized. 
Men like Alvin Payne, George Grussing, 
and A. I. Johnson give literally months 
of their time in little known and unpub- 


- Jicized work. When these men started 


on the overall Chippewa River tributar- 
jes and Hawk Creek watershed protec- 
tion project there was very little public 
information on the subject. With por- 
tions of Swift, Chippewa, Kandiyohi, 
and Renville Counties involved, one can 
readily see what a task these men and 
their associates had before them in ac- 
quainting people with the provisions of 
the Andersen-Hope pilot watershed pro- 
tection program and selling them on the 
benefits to be derived from a watershed. 

The services of these men were un- 
compensated. Often at considerable 
personal sacrifice they traveled around 
the large area involved for meetings with 
both farm and city people to discuss 
plans and progress. I personally joined 
them when I could and we went from 
village to village where we met with 
groups of people who had gathered for 
the purpose of discussing the proposed 
watershed. 

Look, for a moment, at the men who 
have been so directly responsible for the 
success of this undertaking. Alvin Payne 
is a farmer and businessman. He has 
for many years championed the cause of 
conservation and if there was ever any 
way of repaying him for his services he 
could. no doubt retire on the proceeds. 
His has been a labor of love. Dedicated 
as he is to the interests of the land and 
the people on it, he has given freely of 
his time, genius, and effort. 

George Grussing is also a businessman, 
farmer, and a member of the Minnesota 

ture. He has been equally gen- 
erous with his time and talents, and I 
know that George has never failed to 
respond to an invitation or an opportu- 
nity to go any distance to talk water- 
Shed. It made no difference to him 
whether one man or a hundred would 
=. a to hear his story—he always 

A. I. Johnson, another businessman 
and member of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture, has been the third great pioneer 
in this effort. I have been to many 
meetings, both large and small, with 
A. I, and no man could have been more 
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in different counties and are of different 

affiliation. Their mutuality of 
interest and their joint effort illustrate 
better than any words of mine the whole- 
hearted manner in which people accept 
and promote a watershed undertaking. 

I congratulate these men and all the 
people who live, farm, and do business in 
the Shakopee watershed. When we first 
started talking watersheds I told them 
that some day they would see and enjoy 
the benefits of our program. This is now 
assured by the letting of these contracts. 
This million-dollar project will still be 
bearing fruitful results generations from 
now. 

It will be a monument to the labors of 
these men and many like them who have 
worked for so long on the project. Men 
like my good friend, Lew Tatge, who 
started the ball rolling on the water 
problems in the Chippewa River area 
many years ago. To my knowledge, Mr. 
Tatge has been working: on this problem 
for at least 15 years and it must be-a 
great satisfaction to him to see these 
contracts come into being. 





Worthington Daily Globe Editorial: A 
Disappointing Farm Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp a very enlightening editorial 
from the January 17 issue of the Wor- 
thington Daily Globe entitled “A Disap- 
pointing Farm Message,” and to-extend 
my remarks in connection therewith. 

This editorial was written by a bril- 
liant young newspaper editor, Jim 
Vance, who has developed an under- 
standing of agriculture and its problems 
far beyond his years. The city of Wor- 
thington, Minn., is one of the most pro- 
gressive cities in my district: in fact, in 
the entire Midwest. . Located in the 
heart of some of the most productive 
farmland in America and among the best 
farmers to be found anywhere, it is 
understandable that the citizens of Wor- 
thington would have a deep personal 
concern for the well-being of our agricul- 
tural economy. 

I think it is unusual, Mr. Speaker, for 
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any comparable source. The editorial 
follows: 
A DISAPPOINTING FaRM MESSAGE 


President Eisenhower’s 1958 farm program 
went to Congress Thursday, and though it 
makes a strong bid for consumer support, 
this newspaper is ready to predict right now 
that this one measure more than anything 
else in the President’s current program will 
cost Republicans control of Congress by a 
decisive margin this fall. 

But our major criticism of the program 
is not on the grounds that it will be politi- 
cally unpopular in the Midwest Farm Belt, 
but rather that the program constitutes a 
backward step toward solving th: Nation’s 
urgent farm-marketing and surplus prob- 
lems. 

Nowhere in the President’s farm message 
is there anything even hinting of the kind 
of dynamic, new thinking so necessary if the 
Nation is to reduce its tremendous store of 
commodity surpluses and thereby stabilize 
and improve our continuing marketing prob- 
lems. The only comparatively new idea is 
the plan to give to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson vast new powers to fix acreages with- 
out any guidelines set by law. This, to any- 
one who believes that the fundamental basis 
of our democracy is government under law, 
is a very dangerous plan. 

The administration’s farm program would 
set Secretary Benson up as a sort of political 
ezar over the whole of American agriculture, 
with power arbitrarily to fix farm prices and 
acreages within a wide range, plus running 
a multi-billion-dollar agency with only the 
sketchiest kind of fundamental policy and 
eontrol from the lawmaking branch. It is 
a proposal which appears to be infinitely 
more dangerous to our free society than 
anything in the much-criticized Brannan 
plan of several years ago. Worst of all, it 
promises to have Government surpluses in 
even greater quantity at the end of the cur- 
rent crop year, while setting the stage for 
the lowest. farm prices and farm income 
since the great depression. 

Lower price supports are provided for in the 
program submitted to Congress, and if past 
experience is any guide, they most certainly 
will spur a record farm output, weather and 
other factors being equal. Benson’s flexible 
parity scheme of the past 2 years has already 
proved this economic phenomenon, with the 
Federal Government owning at the end of 
1957 record or near-record stocks of all sup- 
ported commodities even without the help 
of the biggest surplus dumping program in 
history. Throughout the past 20 years, 
lower prices have always served as much an 
incentive to overproduction as high prices. 
There is no reason to think 1958 will be an 
exception. 

However, the thing we object to most of all 
is the political baiting of consumers in this 
farm message. The administration is ap- 
parently counting on getting its program en- 
acted by Congress by playing to the con- 
sumer group, offering them the illusory but 
compelling bait of lower food prices. No- 
where in the entire message is any mention 
of the fact that the taxpayer's investment in 
@ sound farm economy is an investment in 
their own economic security, no matter what 
their source of income is. Such a basic 
statement should have been in this message 
someplace. 

The reasons ought to be obvious.to anyone 
tm a cabinet-level position. Depression on 
the farms of America can only mean de- 
pression for the whole nation, and current 
economic conditions throughout the United 
States ought to underscore the very real dan- 
gers in our present situation. 

Farm families may not make up the per- 
centage of the population in 1958 they did in 
1928, but they are a bigger consumer group 
than ever for the products of American in- 
dustry. Who is the biggest domestic cus- 
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tomers for oil products? For steel? It’s still 
the Anierican farmer. 

In all, the President’s farm program for 
1958 must be considered the most disappoint- 
ing, inadequate part of his whole domestic 
program. America may need more money to 
buy missiles and military research, but it’s 
buying itself one big economic headache if 
we plan to do it at the expense of solvency 
of American farmers. 





An Outstesiiier Aninrlcon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to pay sincere 
tribute te the memory of one of the 
Nation’s finest newspapermen and hu- 
manitarians, who passed away last 
month when this House was not in ses- 
sion. I speak of Frank Ernest Gannett, 
founder and president emeritus of the 
Gannett Co.,Inc. Frank Gannett passed 
away on December 3 at the age of 81 at 
his home in Rochester, N. Y. 

During his lifetime, Frank Gannett 
won the respect, admiration, and plaudits 
of men in all the walks of life that he 
traveled. These were many. Frank 
Gannett was a courageous, responsible 
newspaper publisher; an imaginative, 
energetic civil leader; a sincere human- 
itarian; a devoted patriot; and a strong 
defender of our traditional freedoms and 
liberty. It was a privilege to know him 
as a friend. 

The Gannett newspapers are now 22 in 
number, located in the States of New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Illinois. In addition, 4 radio and 4 tele- 
vision stations are operated hy the Gan- 
nett Co., Inc. 

These United States were just 100 
years old when Frank Gannett was born 
on September 15, 1876, in a candlelit 
farmhouse in Ontario County, N.Y. The 
beginning of the Gannett Co. may be 
traced back to 1885, when as a youth of 
9 years, Frank Gannett began his news- 
paper career by delivering the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, which later be- 
came a keystone of his group of news- 
papers. Frank Gannett always referred 
to his newspapers as a “group,” rather 
than a “chain,” and the difference was 
more than one of semantics. For Gan- 
nett newspapers have retained local 
autonomy over news reporting and edi- 
torial direction and have remained active 
participants in the life of their com- 
munities. 

As a boy in his teens, Frank Gannett 
did his first newspaper reporting for an- 
other great newspaper of western New 
York, the Buffalo Evening News. Later 
he worked his way through Bolivar 
Academy and Cornell University and in 
1899 went to the Philippine Islands as 
secretary to the president of Cornell, 
when that gentleman was named chair- 
man of the first commission to help es- 
tablish a government in the islands. 
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After a year there he returned to 
newspapering and in 1906 began his first 
venture aS a newspaper publisher when 
he purchased a half interest in the El- 
mira (N. ¥.) Gazette. He next acquired 
papers in Ithaca, N. Y., and in 1918 pur- 
chased two Rochester papers and merged 
them as the Rochester Times-Union. 
Rochester became his home town. 

Today Gannett newspapers also are 
located in Utica, Newburgh, Beacon, 
Olean, Albany, Ogdensburg, Malone, 
Saratoga Springs, Messena, Binghamp- 
ton, Potsdam, and Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Plainfield, N. J., and 
In order to insure the con- 
tinued present character of the news- 
papers, Frank Gannett placed control of 
them with the Frank E, Gannett News- 
paper Foundation, Inc., which is admin- 
istered by a board comprised largely of 
active newspapermen. The Gannett 
Foundation also has made grants to uni- 
versities for research and expansion, in- 
cluding a $500,000 grant to construct a 
student health center at Cornell. 

Employees of the Gannett organiza- 
tion enjoy one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing pension and annuity plans. Each 
year 120 highly qualified newspaper boys 
draw $750 college scholarships from the 
Gannett Foundation. 

The Gannett newspapers vigorously 
supported the Nation’s efforts in World 
War II and pioneered in the develop- 
ment of servicemen’s pages devoted to 
news about the communities’ soldiers pnd 
sailors. Though a stanch supporter of 
the national foreign policy in those 
years, Frank Gannett strongly opposed 
many of the domestic policies of the Fed- 
eral administration. He saw growing 
regimentation threatening the tradi- 
tional freedom of the American demo- 
cratic system. As founder and chairman 
of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, he was a leader of the suc- 
cessful campaign to thwart plans to en- 
large and reorganize the Supreme Court 
by methods he considered contrary to 
constitutional principles. Following this 
he was considered seriously by the Re- 
publican Party as its nominee for Presi- 
dent in 1940. 

Many other important issues also won 
his interest and support on both the local 
and national scene. He was a leader in 
the campaign to bring a city-manager 
system to Rochester; he sponsored efforts 
for better housing and better recreation 
facilities; he campaigned for funds for 
Negro colleges and he served on govern- 
ing boards of newspaper organizations, 
recreation commissions and his. beloved 
Cornell University. 


Frank Gannett was honored many 
times in his life by many groups for his 
wide activities. Honors came from uni- 
versities, fraternal groups, military asso- 
ciations and the Federal Government, 
among others. One of his finest trib- 
utes, Frank Gannett shared with his 
wife, Caroline Werner Gannett, in 1955 
when they were awarded the Civic Medal 
of the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, the Museum Association and 
its allied councils. The civic medal cita- 
tion lauded Mr. and Mrs. Gannett for 
working side by side, hand in hand, for 
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a better Rochester, a better America, a 
better world. It added: 

Frank Gannett has set a high standard ot 
devotion to the community interest, of high | 
idealism and decency in the fourth estate, 
He has upheld the freedom of the press, the 
ideals of constitutional government, the 
rights of minorities and the cause of 
peace. He has pioneered in the field of 
printing and the graphic arts.- He regards 
the free press as a lamplighter 
beams of enlightenment into the 
corners and thereby advancing world peace 
by conquering illiteracy. 


Mr. Speaker, the lamps Frank Gannett 
lighted, will continue to. burn for a long, 
long time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, f 
include in the Recorp three editorials 
from Frank Gannett’s home newspaper, 
the Rochester Times-Union: 

His Home Orrice REMEMBERS FRANK Gan. 
NETT, THE MAN 


This space which for 30 years was the 
personal responsibility of Frank Gannett now 
sadly records his death. 

Here was his headquarters, his home office, 
This was the one newspaper among all his 
farflung enterprises which was entitled to 
print his name in its masthead with the title 
of wh‘ch he was proudest—editor. 

This was the page and this the column 
in which he expressed his opinions in 4 
vigorous and lucid style that was easily 
identifiable. 

To those who worked with Frank Gannett, 
his death is a loss beyond repair. We knew 
him as a great publisher and as a national 
and international figure. But here in his 
home office we remember him. today for the 
man himself. 

We called him, variously, boss, chief, FEG, 
or Frank. He knew hundreds of employees 
by their first names, and so hailed — 
without condescension. 

We remember him as a man of coemingly 
boundless energy who could cram more at- 
complishment into a single day than most 
of us could plan. We would see him at con- 
ference or personally in the morning; when 
next we heard from him he would be calling 
from New York, Washington, or from one of 
his favorite holiday spots across Lake Ontario. 

Wherever he was his mind was always busy- 
with what ought to be in the es-Union. 
The travel schedule he followed without 
apparent disturbance to his normal routine 
of living, and without tiring, was a never- 
ending marvel to his deskbound associates. 

We remember, too, how sternly he disci- 
plined himself for health’s sake, and credited 
his physical capacity to this discipline, 
Even when past 70 he could walk much 
younger colleagues or guests into the ground 
on a golf course, and ask for more. i 

But it is the character of Frank 
that we remember most. He could be 
upon. He always sought to do what 
right and fair, and insisted that his 
papers be conducted in the —* 

To be merely clever or expedien 
satisfy some men, but not Frank 
The solid virtues he learned at 
knee were the warp and woof of his 

Yet he never was self-righteous. ! 
neither drank nor smoked, but if his 
ciates did, that was their business, and 
never sought to interfere. ‘ ‘x 

We remember him, too, as a kindly m 
infinite courtesy, fiercely loyal to those ¥ 
whom he was associated and, with long-tim 
associates and employees, often wearing 2s 
heart on his sleeve. 
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ts of the same inner drive. The three 
were newspapers, America, and Rochester, 

For each of these his personal adjective 
was “petter’—better newspapers, a better 
America, a better Rochester. 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO JOURNALISM 


when Frank Gannett began his newspaper 
career at the turn of the century, news- 
papers had passed the stage when a man 
with a few cases of type and a flatbed press 
got into the newspaper business. General 
use of the linotype was not many years old, 
With the linotype and the rotary press it was 
apparent that publishing newspapers was to 
pecome a business in which large capital 
would be required. 

At the same time, newspaper communica- 
tion advanced prodigiously, chiefly through 
the reorganization of the Associated Press. 
Better newspapers than most cities had were 

ible. 

But only the great metropolitan centers 
could support the multiplicity of newspapers 
and take advantage of these new possibili- 
ties. The newspapers that existed in smaller 
centers often were either too weak finan- 
cially to bring their readers the advantages 
of high speed production of a complete news 
report, or they were secondary, subsidized 
interests of owners whose main concern was 
something other than good newspa . 

Frank Gannett saw these things while a 

man in Elmira, There, as in Roches- 
ter. and in other cities that now form the 
Gannett group, he successfully combined 
struggling newspapers operating in the same 
field and produced financially strong news- 
papers guided by newspapermen whose sole 
interest was a good newspaper. 

In the process the ideal of a free press was 
achieved, for only a financially strong press 
that needs no subsidy from an outside source 
can be a free press. 

The benefits of this basic idea both to 
readers and to newspaper workers have been 
incalculable. 

But this was only a beginning. Better 
writing, better. service to readers through im- 
provement of every newspaper production 
process, and every news and picture gather- 
ing method, claimed Frank Gannett’s avid 


_ interest, his time and his money to the last. 


He may have spent more on research in the 
graphic arts than-any other publisher. 
HIS DEVOTION TO UNITED STATES UNDER 
_ CONSTITUTION 

Frank Gannett loved America, There is 
no other word to describe his feeling for 
his native land. He believed that nowhere 
has man contrived a system where each may 
achieve his full stature in freedom to the 
degree possible under the Constitution of 
the United States. . 

Frank Gannett came by his devotion to 

can constitutional government through 
no theoretical reasoning. One of the last 
notes dictated at his winter home in Florida 
and sent to this office explained why he felt 
80 deeply. ; 

Tt was as simple as this: America had been 
good to him; the freedom of opportunity 
from which he benefited must be ed 
for every young man and woman so it each 
may achieve what his own energies, abilities 
and character will permit. - 

Frank Gannett never believed that in- 


_ He fought all his life to keep it that way, 
; all who would concentrate power 
over the lives of others, either political or 
economic. He was not fighting for 
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HIS LIFELONG FAITH IN ROCHESTER 


Frank Gannett loved Rochester. It was 
his home. Here he found the young 
woman—Caroline Werner—who was to be- 
come his wife, and here his life reached ful- 
fillment in a happy family. 

It was almost ordained so. From his 
birthplace atop Gannett Hill, 48 miles south, 
he could dimly see the outlines of Rochester 
on a clear day. His first boyhood business 
dealings were with Rochester. Wherever he 
lived as a boy and young man, Rochester re- 
mained with him a symbol of a desirable 
place to be. 

His joy in Rochester grew and magnified 
with each passing year. He traveled widely. 
He visited and took pride in his other news- 
paper properties and their cities. He walked 
with the rulers of the earth, many of them 
on intimate terms. Yet he turned gladly 
back to Rochester, for it was home. 

We who worked with Frank Gannett shall 
miss him sorely. But we shall be sustained 
again and again by remembering the man, 
and the principles he laid down for the con- 
duct of his newspapers. . 


THE Besr PossIsLE NEWSPAPER 


(Nore.—Mr. Gannett set forth his news- 
paper policy and aims in this editorial re- 
printed from the first edition of the Times- 
Union, March 12, 1918.) 


With this issue the Rochester Times- 
Union makes its bow to the public. It repre- 
sents the merging of the Rochester Evening 
Times and the Union and Advertiser under 
new management. 

The new paper is different from either of 
the two which have been put together. An 
effort has been “made to retain the best 
features of both and to give readers 2 papers 
for the price of 1. 

The consolidation makes it possible to pro- 
duce a bigger, better, brighter, newsier, and 
more attractive paper than otherwise would 
be possible. The first issue is published un- 
der a great handicap caused by the confusion 
incident to consolidating the two papers, 
but this will be readily overcome and the 

will be developed rapidly along the 
lines laid out for it by its new owners. The 
reader will quickly get accustomed to the 
new order of things and soon will know just 
where to look for everything. 

In the first issue it is fitting that the policy 
of the paper be set forth. As stated before, 
the publishers’ sole aim will be to issue 
the best possible paper that they can pro- 
duce, @ paper that will be bright but not 


_ sensational, accurate and reliable, clean al- 


ways in news and advertising, free from sug- 
gestion of scandal, truthful without fear or 
bias, ready to defend the helpless, ever try- 
ing to uplift and inspire, alert to advance 
the city’s welfare along every line of its ad- 
vantages and opportunities, and to support 
whatever is deemed best for the welfare of the 
State and Nation, as it is given the light 
to see, 

This is not time to talk politics. We are 
no longer partisans. We are Americans first 
of all. The one thing that overshadows every- 
thing else is the great war which must be 
won so this will be a safe world in which 
to live. But inevitably politics will arise. 
What then will be the policy of the Times- 
Union? 

The publishers have announced repeatedly 
that they are not interested in politics, that 
they are tied to no man, interest, or faction, 
that they are free to support what they feel 
is for the best interests of the community, 
regardless of the political tag that any move- 
ment may bear. 

The day has passed when Democrats con- 
sider wrong everything that is Republican 
or vice versa. No party has a monopoly of 
all virtue or all vices. And the Times-Union 
will not support what it considers wrong, no 
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matter what party may father it. It will not 
become obligated to anyone in any way that 
will restrain its freedom to do what is best 
regardless of all other considerations. 

It will be the aim of the Times-Union to 
build up rather than to tear down, to boost 
and not to knock, to help and not to hinder, 
to promote in every way whatever deserves 
support. But it will not hesitate to attack 
wrongs wherever they are found and to do its 
utmost to make this a world of things as 
they ought to be. 

The Times-Union will endeavor to treat 
everyone with fairness and consideration. It 
will give its ear as readily to the poorest and 
the lowest as to the richest and the highest. 
It will make no distinction because of class, 
color, or creed. It will have maiice for none 
and justice for all. 

The publishers will spare neither effort nor 
expense to give the readers the best of every- 
thing. As each issue appears, growth and de- 
velopment will be noticeable. Suggestions 
where improvements can be made will be 
welcomed. The publishers will encourage 
every reader to feel that he owns an interest 
in the paper, for that spirit of cooperation 
and support will make its efforts all the more 
effective. 

The owners of the Times-Union were at- 
tracted to Rochester because it appeared to 
them to be the best city in the entire coun- 
try. No place offers so much. It is the clean- 
est, prettiest, busiest municipality in the 
best State in the Union. It has a wonderful 


future. It has not begun to realize its full 
possibilities. Its development is sure to be 
remarkable. Already the word “Rochester” 


throughout the land carries a significance of 
the best. And the publishers of the Times- 
Union rejoice that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to help further the city’s progress. 

It will be their aim to make the Times- 
Union a credit to this great city, a paper of 
which all will be proud, a paper all will rely 
upon. They will strive to adhere to the 
policy laid down. In a word, they will live up 
to that motto of the first paper published in 
America: 


“For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

For the good that we can do.” 





New Head of Wilkes-Barre Catholic 
Youth Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
January 15, 1958, on the selection of 
Dr. Lawrence F. Clark, Wilkes-Barre 
dentist, as the new head of the Catholic 
Youth Center in Wilkes-Barre: 

New Heap or CYC 

In turning to Dr. Lawrence F. Clark for 
leadership, the Catholic Youth Center is 
availing itself of the services of a seasoned 
executive with an impressive record of public 
service spanning two decades. 

Dr. Clark has headed such organizations as 
the Luzerne County Dental Society, Third 
District Dental Society, Lockhart Club, Holy 
Name Society of St. Therese’s Church and 
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the staff of St. Michael’s Agricultural and 
Industrial School, in addition to his activ- 
ities in the Red Cross, Cancer Society, Amer- 
ican Legion, and Knights of Columbus. 

It is unusual to find a professional man 
with such a variety of interests, but Dr. 
Clark, like most busy local residents, seems 
to thrive on service to community and 
country. 

The Catholic Youth Center shares the high 
opinion of other groups on the basis of his 
contribution to the organization in member- 
ship campaigns and other phases of the 
program. The action of the directors in 
elevating him to the chairmanship is at once 
a compliment and responsibility. 





The Wool Industry and the Geneva 
Reservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
trade policy committee, Department of 
Commerce, recommending continuation 
and strengthening of the Geneva reser- 
vation, on January 27, 1958: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, OF Mas- 
SACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE TRADE POLicy CoM- 
MITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, REC- 
OMMENDING CONTINUATION AND STRENGTH- 
ENING OF THE GENEVA RESERVATION, JANU- 
ARY 27, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, the woolen-worsted industry 

was fighting for its life im 1956, fighting 

against the steady rise of imports that 
threatened to price it right out.of the home 
market. 

Only the application of the tariff-rate 
quota under the Geneva agreement, granted 
it a temporary respite. 

Unless this quota is continued, and 
strengthening, this important industry will 
be further undermined by unfair competi- 
tion from swelling imports. As it is, this 
industry is barely holding its own and at a 
greatly reduced level of activity. 

At the same time, there has been no nar- 
rowing of the vast gap between wages paid 
here in wool textiles, and those paid in the 
mills of our chief competitors, Britain, Japan, 
Italy, and France. 

The wool manufacturers are not asking 
that imports be shut off completely. But 
they do insist that the competition they meet 
in the home market from goods of foreign 
origin, be equalized by proper tariffs. Other- 
wise, more mills will be forced into liquida- 
tion, with serious losses to investors, employ- 
ees, and to the Nation’s self-sufficiency in 
producing cloth for the needs of its. own 
people. 

There has been a decline of over 40 per- 
cent in our cloth production within 10 years.. 
It cannot be foreed into further contraction 
without very serious repercussions. 

The tariff-rate quota on wool fabrics must 
not only be continued, but must be strictly 
adhered to. Under the Geneva reservation 





remedy, including the eee is clearly 
specified. A 45-percent ad valorem duty 
must be assessed against woven wool fab- 


rics entered im the calendar year in excess - 


of 5 percent of the annual 3-year average 
of United States production of similar fab- 
rics. 
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and the like simply has not aroused the per. 


The trigger point is 5 percent. 

The duty is 45 percent. 

Not more or less. 

There have been many complaints con- 
cerning the interpretation of what. consti- 
“tutes the United States production base. 

In the wording of the reservation, there 
is nothing to justify the present inclusion 
of several classes of woven goods in the 
domestic production base against which the 
5-percent tariff-rate quota is determined. 

These are the classes of goods which 
should be eliminated: (1) Blankets and 
blanketing; (2) goods made for the Gov- 
ernment, and (3) goods containing 25 to 50 
percent wool by weight. 

The imports of blanketing are presently 
not of significant volume. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of United States blanket 
production in the base for determination of 
the 5-percent breakpoint increased by about 
a@ million pounds the volume of goods that 
may enter at the cutrate tariff during 1957. 

Goods made for the Government should 
be eliminated from the production base be- 
cause they do not compete with imports 
in our civilian market. 

Also, goods made here containing by 
weight 25 to 50 percent wool should be en- 


tirely eliminated from the United States - 


production base’ because of their dissimi- 
larity to imports. 

Finally, the problem is to find a practical 
and realistic definition of similar in order 
that the relief clause may be invoked if 
particular kinds of fabrics are imported in 
volume greater than that contemplated. 
Failure to do so results in undue concen- 
tration of imports on certain categories of 
goods. And it drives our domestic producers 
out of market after market by a concen- 
tration on specific markets by the producers 
of low-grade foreign goods. 

The administration is on record as say- 
ing that our foreign trade policy must not 
wreck our own enterprises or destroy the 
jobs of American workers. 

We ask it to make good on that assurance 
by strengthening and extending the: tariff- 
rate quota to save our hard-pressed wool 
textile industry from further losses. 





World Habeas Corpus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 ” 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the at- 
tached copy of a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times. 


The subject of habeas corpus has been 
brought to my attention and has at- 
tracted many others to its importance. 

. This letter was sent to the New York 
Times in the hope that this very esti- 
mable newspaper with its large circu- 
lation would publish it in an attempt to 


ted nations of the world. The impersonal 
nature of reciprocal trade, economic sup- 
ports, military aid, exchange professorships, 
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sonal interest and individual feel 
are necessary to win and hold the in 


who, in the aggregate, make up the uncom. 
mitted peoples whose added strength the free 
against 


world needs in its offenses 
munism. 

A positive program has been p 
which, if adopted, would provide that 


com- 


to every individual, giving the American for. . 


‘eign policy that effective touch which is now 
lacking. That is the proposal of Mr. Luig 
Kutner, a well-known Chicago attorney ang 


authority on habeas corpus and due process - 


of law. He proposes that all world sover. 
eignties establish an international court of 
habeas corpus vested with the majestic writ 
of personal authority to prevent the illegay 
detention of persons anywhere in violationof 
the well-known legal principles that com. 
pose due process of law. This idea is not q 
recent one. It was proposed by Mr. Kutner 
nearly 27 years ago, prior to the Nazi sla 
ter campaigns, and it has worked like a fer. 
ment in the minds of responsible men since 
it was first proposed. Due process of law, im 
layman's language, is fair play toward one+ 
‘self and fair play toward the other person, 
Any act under color of law that wro 
deprives a person of his liberty is a violation 
of due process of law. 

Until recently, the international person- 
ality of the individual was not 
States only were held to be subject to inter- 
national law. This is no longer the case, 
The Charter of the United Nations, a 
binding international treaty, and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, a decla- 
ration of enlarged principles of policy have 
moved toward vesting the human being with 
international personality and rights. Mr 
Kutner proposes that the nations, using their 
respective constitutional methods, colle 
tively establish, by a world treaty-statute, an 
international court of habeas specifi- 
cally empowered to issue its writ of freedom 
to insure all persons; everywhere in the 
world, the’ personal peace of persona! liberty, 

The law, as Judge Learned Hand has élo- 
quently pointed out, is an evolving concept, 
It progresses. The bench and bar, in Ameri- 
ca and abroad, are striving to reach ever 
‘higher con¢epts of personal justice. The 
basic strength of our own Constitution is 
that it has application to the individual. The 
basic weaknesses of international ‘concepts of 
justice are that they apply not to individuals 


but only to the states. The next logical 


step in the advance of world law is the pro- 
tection of the individual, as a subject of 
international law under due process, by a 
effective world writ of habeas corpus. 

As Prof. Marek St. Korowicz has said: — 

“The doctrine of international law should 
take into consideration the realities of inter- 
national relations and should be in a precise 
relation to these realities. It is a well-estal- 
lished principle of international law that 
states may, by common agreement, recognize 
the international personality of individuals 
not only in their duties and 
but also in their capacity for international 

ural action. The fact that the 

of individuals to proceed before intenea 
Dodtes ts almost nonexistent today in. 
national law practice, a not exclude 
ereation of this right at any moment 
agreement of states. Certain internatio 
duties and ae ess of individuals 
oe @ part of eT. c A 
















“Your general svoneuinbii that the & 
cept of the international personality of 





Mr. Kutner’s proposals have enlisted ne 
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is growing in acceptance and must make 
obsolete much of the reasoning based upon 
the idea of sovereignty seems to me well 
taken. * * * Why cannot a world law de- 
velop exactly as the common-law world has 
developed without any supergovernment? 
* * * You seem to me therefore to be mov- 
ing in the right path in insisting upon a 
eral principle of law rather than a 
sovereign political authority as the basis of 
a world legal order. Certainly not the least 
feature of the world legal order should be the 
securing of individual personality.” 

The promise of a totally free world and 
the weight of legal reasoning and logic are 
jn support of Mr. Kutner’s proposals. It is a 
plan which will appeal to the individuals of 
ali nations, strengthen our own foreign 
policy, and will extend and strengthen the 
legal system of the free world. When I was 
in the battle to free William N. Oatis, I 
welcomed the service of Mr. Kutner and be- 
came a staunch supporter when he sought 
to sue out the then unprecedented writ of 
habeas corpus in the United Nations in 1952 
to free the Associated Press reporter who 
was wickedly and illegally imprisoned by 

‘Czechoslovakia. The proposed writ was 

hailed at that time on the floor of Congress 
as a world Carta. While there was 
considerable debate whether the U. N. could 
legally entertain the action brought by Mr. 
Kutner, there ensued enormous pressures 
for its consideration. Before definitive 
action was taken to proceed with or dismiss 
Mr. Kutner’s petition, Mr. Oatis was re- 
leased, in my opinion, because of the gather- 
-ing support for issuance of the writ. 

Sooner or later, there will be other such 

cases. Sooner or later, the United Nations 
and others will have to face this issue square- 
ly. Mr. Kutner proposes that all nations face 
the issue within their constitutional proc- 
esses by working cooperatively to frame a 
world treaty statute creating an international 
court of habeas corpus vested with powers 
and authority to issue and enforce the inter- 
national writ of habeas corpus. 
_ I believe that the United States should 
take the leadership in stabilizing the lives 
of the entire human race. In my opinion 
this would provide the best test of our world 
concern and sincerity and eliminate frictions 
and distrust. 

I hope that the great international peace 
societies and their committees of annual 
award will interest themselves in the idea 
of personal peace under due process of law 
and an international writ and court of habeas 
corpus. I am sure that Mr. Kutner and his 
colleagues would welcome the support of all 
men and organizations of good will in his 
venture to extend the majestic shield of 
habeas corpus over the individual person 
everywhere in the world. : 

Sincerely, 
Joun V. BEAMER, 
Member of Congress. 





Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
. IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Most difficult to realize that LAWRENCE 
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of the proceedings of the Congress and 
the history of his home State of Wiscon- 
sin. 


His warm friendship made easier the 
work of his colleagues and associates, 
and firmly places his memory in the 
recesses of our heart. 

His lovely wife, Eleanor, was always 
at his side. Her leadership in women’s 
organizations and her interest always 
complemented LawRENCE’s work. 

“ Mrs. McIntire joins me in extending to 
Eleanor and the family our deepest sym- 
pathy. 





Postal Pay and Rate Revisions Should 
Not Be Delayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the months I spent in my district fol- 
lowing adjournment, I observed consid- 
erable evidence of hardship among the 
majority of the postal employees back 
home because of inadequate salaries to 
meet present-day costs of living. In 
the majority of the cases where postal 
employees have families to support and 
particularly those who are purchasing 
homes, they are forced to supplement 
the family incomes by securing employ- 
ment for wives and in some cases 
through additional outside employment 
themselves. 

I know from my personal experience 
that it is most difficult to fill vacancies 
which exist in post office jobs. With the 
present-day cost of living it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to interest competent 
people in accepting the postal service 
as a career. 

From time to time various legislation 
has been introduced to provide salary in- 
creases for postal employees. Further- 
more, there have been repeated efforts to 
enact a sound personnel program for 
Federal service. In my opinion, such a 
program is a necessity to improve and 
maintain competent postal service, which 
we must all recognize as one of the most 
esential services which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must offer. To .achieve the 
maximum effect of such a program, we 
must analyze the basic needs of securing 
the type of personnel necessary, as well 
as maintaining the proper morale of the 
couhtless thousands of postal employees 
who have already devoted many years to 
Federal service. Notwithstanding my 
avowed policy of cutting Government ex- 





‘penditures, and the continued adoption 


of many of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations, I sincerely feel that the 
new proposed legislation for postal em- 
ployee salary-increases and postal rate 
increases should be expedited and en- 
acted into law. 

In addition to providing necessary re- 
lief for those presently employed in the 
Post Office Department, I feel that legis- 
lation that would afford postal employees 
a@ reasonable increase would improve the 
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morale of the present .employees and 
place the departments of many cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the Na- 
tion in a position to secure more com- 
petent personnel, which would result in 
improved postal service. 

I am also of the opinion that a sub- 
stantial savings can be effected in the 
general operation of the postal service 
through this program, as it would un- 
doubtedly reduce the costly turnover of 
personnel leaving the postal service to 
secure jobs which offer more attractive 
salaries. Enactment into law of a bill 
incorporating such reasonable salary in- 
creases as present conditions deem neces- 
sary should be an early action in this 
session of Congress. 





The Daily Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have wondered what the real facts 
were behind the closing of the Daily 
Worker. It has been thought by many 
that lack of funds was not the real rea- 
son since the Communist Party has not 
suffered for adequate funds in recent 
years. 

The very penetrating article written 
by columnist George E. Sokolsky gives 
the solution to the Communist enigma 
with much clarity and logic. I include 
a copy of this article because I think it 
is most significant: 

THE DaILy WORKER 


The closing of the Daily Worker and the 
resignation of John Gates from the Commu- 
nist Party may give the impression that that 
party is dead. John Gates, editor of the 
Daily Worker and once the commissar of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade which fought 
in the Spanish Civil War, has been an im- 
portant figure in the Communist Party. He 
had served a term in prison under the Smith 
Act. 

Since the death of Stalin, there has, been 
a split in the American Communist Party 
between those who accept Moscow’s word ab- 
solutely and those who are critical of the 
Kremlin. _Among the many who ‘have re- 
signed from the party under these circum- 
stances has been Howard Fast, the writer, 
who in Soviet Russia has been acclaimed as 
the foremost American author of this gen- 
eration. 


The Daily Worker has been in existence 
for 34 years. The reason given for the sus- 
pension of the publication is lack of finan- 
cial support. This is only true to the extent 
that Soviet Russia would not support a 
newspaper edited by the deviationist, John 
Gates. The American Communist Party has 
never been short of funds, such being pro- 
vided either by rich Americans who wish to 
remake the world or by the Kremlin. 

In February 1957, at the 16th national 
convention of the American Communist 
Party, a potent quarrel took place. between 
the Kremlin crowd and the rightwing who 
were attempting to follow Earl Browder’s 
concept of American exceptionalism; that is, 
that economic and social conditions in the 
United States are different from other coun- 
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tries and that therefore the rules set up by. 


the Kremlin cannot be applied to this coun- 
try. 

Soviet Russia requires each Communist 
Party in every country to be a branch of 
the Russian party and. subservient to it. 
During World War II, because communica- 
tions were difficult, Browder was able to es- 
tablish a nationalistic Communist Party in 
the United States. Immediately after the 
war, Browder was expelled from the Ameri- 
can party. However, American Communists 
had experienced a measure of freedom from 
Soviet dicta and some preferred it. Fur- 
thermore, as the cold war progressed, Russia 
tended to ignore the party and to depend 
more and more upon spies and agents whose 
job was not so much. agitation and propa- 
ganda as it was, and is, corruption and 
sabotage. 

Those who favor being subservient to Mos- 
cow under any circumstances, are led by 
William Z. Foster and Eugene Dennis, who 
have long been party functionaries. Op- 
posed to them is a group led by John Gates, 
editor of the Daily Worker, who employed 
this party newspaper to advocate his point 
of view. Gates has held that Russian com- 
munism, inconsistent, racist in the sense 
that it has become overly anti-Semitic, 
violently anti-American, in fact, is forcing 
upon every member of the party an attitude 
of treason. The Gates faction sought to sell 
the medication, Marxism, in a more beauti- 
ful package, even one wrapped in the Ameri- 
can flag. This sentence may sound as 
though I question the sincerity of Gates’ 
motives; I do not. Many Communists have 
faced the proposition that they cannot sub- 
mit to the Kremlin demand that they be 
robots, without thought or emotion. 

In the August 1957 issue of the Soviet 
periodical Kommunist, John Gates was iden- 
tified by B. N. Ponomarev, member of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party, as a revisionist. Such a mention 
is equivalent as a warning of early excom- 
munication. 

In November 1957, representatives of the 
Soviet Communist Party and 11 other Com- 
munist-controlled countries signed a joint 
declaration in Moscow pledging their sup- 
port to Marxist-Leninist principles and de- 
nouncing revisionism as the principal pres- 
ent danger to the party. That cooked Gates’ 
goose within the party. Either the Amer- 
ican party had to become independent or 
throw Gates out. They threw Gates out. 

The closing of the Daily Worker, therefore, 
Was accomplished by the Kremlin with the 
object of proving who is the boss of the 
American Communist Party. Obviously, it 
is Nikita Khrushchev. 

Earl Browder in his lectures at Rutgers 
University makes the point that the dog- 
matist is often hypnotized by the logic of 
the word, but that is not the sole explana- 
tion. If Soviet Russia. loses the discipline 
over Communist parties, it loses an effective 

arm. For it, it has to substitute espionage 
and sabotage corps. It is sound for the 
Kremlin to discipline those who dare, for 
any reason, to show any signs of independ- 
ence. 


The Panama Railroad: Congress Justi- 
fied in Preventing Liquidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, back i 
1954 and 1955 a determined attempt 





‘ 
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was made by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, upon its own initiative, to liqui- 
date the Panama Railroad. Promptly 
challenging the wisdom of that proposal 
in the Congress—the final authority— 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries obtained the services 
of John T. Ridgely, an experienced rail- 
road operating official, and conducted 
its own independent inquiry pursuant 
to House Resolution 118, 84th Congress. 

The results, which are summarized in 
House Report 2974, 84th Congress, re- 
versed the questionable plan to abandon 
the railroad and recommended its con- 
tinued operation with specific sugges- 
tions to improve its efficiency. 

As one of those who actively partici- 
pated in bringing about this decision, it 
is indeed gratifying to read two editori- 
als on the revitalized Isthmian railroad 
published in the November 14 and De- 
cember 7, 1957, issues of the Star and 
Herald, Panama, R. P., the well-known 
Latin-American newspaper, of which T. 
Gabriel Duque is president and Luis 
Bunting is editor. This periodical has 
constantly and effectively opposed the 
indicated abandonment, and merits our 
congratulations on its wise editorial 
policy. 

From the editorials written and pub- 
lished by men on the scene who have 
firsthand knowledge of the isthmus and 
its problems, it is clear that the congres- 
sional action in overruling the attempted 
liquidation has been fully justified. The 
practical economic and military impor- 
tance of the Panama Railroad is no 
less now than it has been throughout 
its dramatic history. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
November 14, 1957] 
Goop OLD PANAMA RAILROAD 

Remember the days not so long ago and 
but shortly after completion of the Boyd- 
Roosevelt (trans-Isthmian) Highway when 
there was talk about scrapping the century- 
old Panama Railroad? It was assured that 
the road was running in the red and was 
no longer needed for operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. It was said that trucking firms 
were getting all the freight; people preferred 
driving their own cars across. Who were 
the people that talked the loudest in those 
days? 

Their voices are silent now and the vet- 
eran line is running longer trains, carrying 
many tourists and an increasing number of 
local businessmen who have found the train 
more convenjent after all. No changing of 
flats or worrying about gas which costs 
plenty in the Republic, to say nothing of 
oil, tires; batteries, etc., etc. 
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The Panama Railroad, meanwhile, rung 


most entirely through the Canal Zone gay, 


where it enters the terminal cities, k 
helped greatly im construction of the 
Panama Canal and has continued to be q 


defense asset. During the recent heavy rains | 


there was but one accident due to crum 

of soil beneath the rails over a stretch of 
jungle-grown area skirting Gatun Lake, 4 
freight car toppled off the track and lay on 
its side in the mud where the rising 
had lapped rather near the railroad ties, 
loosening them no doubt. 

No one was hurt and the repairs were 
quickly made. It is noteworthy, however, 
that trains run very slowly at that point ang 
the tracks are under constant observation 
as trains slow almost to crawling pace when 
covering the area. There is water on both 
sides of the track over part of the dis. 
tance. 

The good old railroad is as sturdy as ever 
and as carefully operated and it runs on 
schedule. Passengers sit high and dry in 
the coaches and thank their stars they are 
not splashing along muddy or water-covered 
roads. 

Thus we may say again as we have always 
said, the Panama Railroad is a tried and 
true friend. May it continue to operate, 
both for Panama and the Canal Zone as it 
has done for a century plus. The veteran 
Star and Herald, in one of its now yellow- 
ing editions, covered the arrival of the first 
southbound train out of Colon station, 
There was no Cristobal then, The reporter 
was jubilant. He hailed the accomplish. 
ment almost with surprise. He had not 
covered the progress of the railroad- 
job. There were no conveniences for 
ting across the Isthmus then, no canal, io 
highway, the old Camino Real out of Porto- 
belo being overgrown by the rapacious 
jungle. 

It is good to note that the trains get 
longer and longer (we crossed recently on 
an 1li-car train obviously hooked up fora 
tourist run on the return trip and at least 
four of the coaches were carrying local pas- 
sengers). 

It would appear that, although its term» 
fhals are slated for change in the near 
future to meet the demands of the nation’ 
progress, the Panama Railroad is definitely 

as not only an added defense 
measure for the canal but also 2. conven» 
ience for all Isthmian residents. 


[From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
December 7, 1957} ms 
Goop OLp PANAMA RAILROAD 

Every other thing some committee or other 
is told the Panama Railroad is losing 
and should be scrapped. We who patronize 
it frequently have come to the conclusion 
that those advocating scrapping the 100- 
plus years old line are talking through theif 
hats. é 


observe the number of coaches it hauls, 
both passenger and freight, the n s 


United States and Panamanian residents — 
who patronize it, not to speak of the tour — 
ists who declare the railroad is really the 








for continued. of the Panama & 
road, But also its 
It be that such is already 
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For one person traveling it is 

to ride the railroad than to spend 
several dollars worth of gas to drive across 
the isthmus. Furthermore, in these days of 
neavy rains, the danger of skidding, the dis- 
comfort of changing a tire en route, the 
train is much more comfortable and pleas- 
ant. Also one is sure to meet friends as 
they board the train, 

They say the Panama Railroad is in the 
red? How many millions is the United 
States spending today on defense? Billions. 
And the Panama Canal is a most strategic 
defense item. It surely represents a rapid 
and effective means of transferring repair 

ery from one strategic point to an- 
other. It is truly a means of defending the 


Panama Canal, 





Italian-American World War Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc., is as its title 
implies, an organization of veterans. 
They are dedicated to the rehabilitation 
of their less fortunate comrades of 
World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean campaign. 

Because of the fine work this organi- 
zation has been doing, I have secured 
unanimous consent to introduce as a 
part of my remarks, a letter dated July 
30, 1957, addressed to the then Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Harvey 
Higley, setting forth the accomplish- 
ments of this organization in the re- 
habilitation field and I commend this 
letter to the reading of my colleagues in 
the Congress, The letter follows: 

JuLY 30, 1957. 
Harvey Hiciry, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hictey: During the past decade, 
Tepeated efforts have been undertaken by 
alarge number of Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress seeking enactment of 
legislation which would grant national rec- 
ognition to the Italian-American World War 

s of the United States, Inc. (ITAM 
Vets). Three separate bills have been intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress by Senator Joun 
0. Pastorz, of Rhode Island (S. 1205); Rep- 
Tesentative Peter Ropino, of New Jersey 
(H.R. 391); and Representative Tomas 

of Massachusetts (H. R. 303), which, 
if enacted, would convey certain benefits, 
tights, privileges, and atives upon the 

-American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. 

The fact that definitive and favorable ac- 
mon this legislation has not materialized 
a of deep concern to the ITAM 


gues 


who served in our Armed Forces 
World War I, World War II, and 


fi 


fay 
a 
i 
i 
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breadth of the rehabilitation activities which 
have been carried on by ITAM Vets posts, 
departments, and auxiliary units in behalf of 
those of our veterans, their widows, and 
orphans during the year ending June 30, 
1957. Since rehabilitation work among our 
hospitalized and institutionalized war vet- 
erans is the cornerstone upon which ITAM 
Vets was founded in Hartford, Conn., in 
1930, I believe that you will be interested 
in learning of the extent to which the rank 
and file members of the organization—along 
with the dedicated women who comprise 
their auxiliary units—have discharged, and 
are discharging, their responsibilities to our 
veteran and his dependent. 

In the 12-month period ending June 30, 
1957, the Italian-American World War Vet- 
erans of the United States and its auxiliaries 
conducted the following rehabilitation ac- 
tivities: 

CONNECTICUT 

Twenty-one visitations were made by rep- 
resentatives from 30 posts and their auxil- 
jaries in the State to the following institu- 
tions: Newington VA Hospital; West Haven 
VA Hospital; Rocky Hill State Veterans’ 
Home, and St. Anthony’s Orphanage. Bingo 
parties, gifts, stage shows, bazaars, Christ- 
mas parties, distribution of cigarettes and 
cash were included among the various types 
of rehabilitation activities. 

A sum of $5,400.55 was expended by ITAM 
Vets units in Connecticut during 1956-57 for 
rehabilitation and child welfare work. 


NEW YORK 


Twenty visitations were undertaken by 
ITAM Vets units in New York at the Bath VA 
Center; Sunmount VA Hospital; and Mount 
McGregor State Veterans Rest Camp. Gifts 
were sent to hospitalized veterans at the 
Syracuse VA Hospital; and Bronx VA Hos- 
pital. 

A sum of $3,561.05 was spent by the 25 
posts and their auxiliary units for rehabilita- 
tion work in New York last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Thirty-four ITAM Vets posts and their 
auxiliaries, in Massachusetts sponsored ex- 
tensive rehabilitation work at the Brockton 
VA Hospital; Boston VA Hospital; Chelsea 
State Soldiers’ Home; Providence (R. I.) 
VA Hospital; and West Roxbury VA Hospital. 

RHODE ISLAND 


The Department of Ehode Island donated 
two portable TV sets for use by bedfast 
patients at the Providence VA Hospital. The 
majority of the 15 posts in the State con- 
ducted rehabilitation work at the Providence 
VA Hospital; Rhode Island Veterans’ Home; 
and the State Hospital. 


OHIO 


The Department of Ohio established a re- 
habilitation fund which is used to provide 
financial assistance to veterans temporarily 
in need. 

Posts visitations were made to the Crile 
Veterans Hospital. The auxiliary units with- 
in the State contributed gifts and cash to 
institutionalized veterans. 

NEW JERSEY 

Twelve posts within the State provided 
funds, gifts, and entertainment to hospital- 
ized and institutionalized veterans within 
the State. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Rehabilitation work on behalf of needy 
and deserving veterans ‘was carried out by 
the various posts during the past year. 

ITAM Vets posts in Florida and Illinois re- 
— rehabilitation activities during 1956—- 

Through the efforts of.the national re- 
habilitation chairlady of ITAM Vets Aux- 


gift 7 
year to: veterans in residence at the USPH 
hospital at Carville, La.; Philadelphia VA 
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Hospital; Mount Alto VA Hospital in Wash- 
ington; and to several other State and pri- 
vate institutions having veteran patients. 
The hospital program of the ITAM Vets Aux- 
iliary is an ambitious one, having as its goal 
eventual contact with and service to all of 
the VA hospitals and centers throughout the 
country. 

Over and above these impressive facts, I 
may point out that the ITAM Vets rehabili- 
tation program is waged on two fronts: hos- 
pital visitations and service work. In this 
latter category, each organized ITAM Vets 
post in the Nation is daily rendering inval- 
uable assistance to any and all veterans (I 
would like to stress this point) in their re- 
spective communities on problems pertaining 
to such vital matters as: compensation and 
pension claims; death pension and death 
compensation claims; GI loans; hospitali- 
zation; out-patient treatment; service insur- 
ance; and on all laws relating to veterans 
benefits in general. There are no strings 
whatsoever attached to this service. It is 
available for any veteran in the community 
who is in need thereof. The service pro- 
gram is under the guidance of the post re- 
habilitation officer who is assisted by the 
department and national rehabilitation 
officer. 

I do hope that this information will suc- 
ceed in demonstrating some of the work 
which ITAM Vets is performing as a national 
veterans organization. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT P. Russo, 
National Rehabilitation Officer. 





Now the Great Debate on United States 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp I include an editorial 
appearing in the Kansas City Star of 
January 19, 1958, entitled “Now the 
Great Debate on United States Defense.” 

The editorial follows: 

Now THE GREAT DEBATE ON UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE 


A battle of historic proportions over de- 
fense is starting to shape up in Congress. 
The issue is the state of America’s security 
in the age of space weapons, 

No subject could be more important. But 
there is a real danger that some may try to 
turn the great debate into a reckless forum 
for political maneuvers. This is no time to 
be playing politics with the safety of the 
United States. 

As for the public, probably never before in 
peacetime has there been such grave concern 
with defense. For the Nation the standout 
questions are: 

How much money must we spend in order 
to overcome Russia’s missile advantage ? 

Is our military organization good enough 
in its present. form to spend the billions ef- 
ficiently and to deliver the maximum in 
defense power? 

On money, Congress already has before it 
the judgment of the White House. The Pres- 
ident will submit his specific plans for mili- 
tary reorganization later. 

As soon as this session was underway the 
administration asked Congress for an addi- 
tional $1.3 billion to spend in fiscal 1958, 
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The House has voted nearly half of this 
amount already. 

The additional money would be applied to 
speeding up ballistic-missile and missile- 
killer programs and to dispersing the bases 
of the Strategic Air Command. The good 
news implied here is that we are ready to 
move into production of the intermediate 
range missiles and to speed development of 
the intercontinental Atlas. 

For the next fiscal year—which starts July 
1—the President asked Congress for ear- 
marked appropriations totaling $39,800,000,- 
000. That would represent 54 percent of 
the entire Federal budget. The President 
also wants a $500 million contingency fund. 
It would be available for unforeseen weap- 
ons projects that might result from a 
sudden scientific breakthrough. 

To the average person a sum of 40 billion 
plus suggests a strong program. This view 
is backed by administration assurance. 
Still, fiery dissent comes from men who wear 
the badges of highest uniformed rank. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, has complained of being 
forced to stint on the buildup of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and the latest 
manned jet bombers. But civilian officials 
of the Defense Department deny that the 
Air Force could effectively handle more 
funds for these purposes now. 

Discontent in the Army is reflected by the 
resignation of its brilliant chief of research 
and development, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. 
Gavin has protested that he couldn’t get 
money for work on an antimissile missile or 
& space program. He thinks the Army’s 
most essential needs are being neglected. 

These are two illustrations of the basic 
problem in the present military setup. The 
generals and the admirals think primarily in 
terms of their own services, however dedi- 
cated they may be to the ideal of a strong 
national defense. They are professionals 
wrapped up in the particular arms they 
serve. 

Now the Senate subcommittee headed by 
LynpDoN JoHNSON of Texas has provided 
these leaders with a national platfurm to 
sound off. They are encouraged to air their 
demands for more of everything. Under 
prodding they leave the impression of a 
breakdown of the Defense Department. Yet 
the Senators should know that no conceiv- 
able increase in money for weapons could 
ever satisfy the military leaders. They 
could always see the possibility of other 
contingencies that would require additional 
weapons or men. 


The Johnson Subcommittee on Prepared-. 


ness has done some good with its public hear- 
ings. It has set the mood for congressional 
actions of the most crucial importance. But 
it also has perfected the device of turning 
military officers against their civilian supe- 
riors for political effects. The disruption 
could be dangerous. 

Now comes the 64-sputnik question of 
whether America can afford a military sys- 
tem marred by unseemly wrangling over 
slices of the defense budget by the top brass. 
Clearly the present organization plan has 
furnished an arena for this strife. 

President Eisenhower took note of the 
trouble in his state of the Union message. 
He observed that disputes among the serv- 
ices tend to bewilder and confuse the public 
and create the impression that service dif- 
ferences damage the national interest. 

. Therefore, the President continued, he will 
soon submit a reorganization plan aimed at 
achieving real unity, better integration, par- 
ticularly with respect to newer weapons, and 
decisive central direction. The Armed Forces 
have been notably lacking in these 

since the crisis teamwork of World War ILI. 

A possible guide for reform of the military 
structure is the recently released Rockefeller 
report. It calls for greatly increasing the 
presently shackled pwers of the Chairman 
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of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Secretary 
of Defense would become a Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief in charge of all research, 
development, and procurement. And officers 
above one-star rank would leave their serv- 
ices to become officers of a single-service 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

These changes would drastically revamp 
the existing structure. Already the battle- 
lines are forming to resist them, 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Ar- 
leigh Burke, says the idea of a single Chief 
of Staff makes him shudder with cold fear 
for tle future of the Republic. Rep ‘esenta- 
tive CarRL Vinson, the powerful chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, has 
declared himself similarly. 

And Vinson probably could be expected to 
join with his counterpart in the Senate, 
RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia, to block any or- 
ganic changes in the defense system. Sena- 
tor RUSSELL also is opposed to more central 
authority. Unfortunately these foes of re- 
forms are apt to have their way. 

Still there are strongly recommended 
changes that Congress will have to consider 
in 1958. Someone is sure to bring up the 
Hoover Commission plan to save $5 billion a 
year by making unification a fact instead of 
a furtive dream. And there must be millions 
of voters who doubt that so many billions 
would be necessary were the services to sup- 
press their differences. 

In the era of missiles the old order of 
sharply separated service roles has changed, 
whether the traditionalists will concede it or 
not. All three services compete for virtually 
the same weapons. Their missions are no 
tonger distinctly different. Rivalry wastes 
both dollars and scarce scientific talent. 

But even with this built-in handicap and 
despite all the hysteria over the unreleased 
Gaither report, America is far from being a 
military weakling today. We have a potent 
Strategic Air Command and a powerful Navy. 
The Army is currently low in manpower but 
has the compensation of tremendous new 
firepower. An attack would find this coun- 
try far from helpless. 

It is the Soviet challenge of tomorrow that 
concerns us most today. The Russians have 
surprised us with their satellites and missiles. 
We dare not let them surpass us. 

The American people look for vigorous 
leadership from a President of world-re- 
nowned talents as a Commander in Chief. 
Even the opposing majority in Congress can- 
not deny his qualifications to lead in the mil- 
itary field. His state of the Union message 
raised the hope that he is ready to take 
charge personally. In Neil McElroy, the 
President has the backing of a capable Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

However, the great congressional debate on 
money and military organization lies ahead. 
The final decisions on our security in the 
space age are yet to be made. Political ma- 
neuvers are dangerous. The one overriding 
concern is national survival, 
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Tripp’s column in the Hartford, Conn., 


January % 


Times on January 20, 1958, ni 
the cluttering of our mail boxes wi, 
worthless and ofttimes unwanted ad 


tising mail: 


PosTMAN AND CITIZENS WEARY oF Svc, 
Maru 


(By Frank Tripp) 2 

The daily mail makes many householder 
stomach sick; after giving postmen a 
in the back. The faithful fellows are be. 
coming little more than glorified 
peddlers to millions of mailing list suckers 
who never asked for it. 

What could be more frustrating than | 
after day delivering things to people who do 
not want them and would be rid of the 
nuisance if they could? 

An inventory at our house averages 1 
to 6. One item in six of the ballyhoo waste 
is something that will earn a curiosity look, 
The other five go to the incinerator vel 

All of it has been handled as 
the much wanted letter from a friend oF 
the less welcome notice from the tax ¢ol. 
lector. The postman completes Uncle Sam's 
complex undertaking when he lugs bales of 
it for blocks and crowds it into your mailbox, 

One bitter day, with snowcrusted streets 
the nice guy who brings our home mail, 
usually around 2:30, arrived at 5 p.m. He 
was a tired, disgusted servant of people to 
whom he delivers armfuls of unwanted; 
unasked-for mail. 

He left eight pieces in our mailbox that 
day. Two were letters, the rest junk. One 
was a 20-page tabloid of ads already seen in 
our local papers. 

It was mailed at 1'4-cent bulk rates in 
Hartford, Conn., 300 miles away—and it ad- 
vertised a store 4 blocks from our house, 

When it is cheaper to mail a handbill 300 
miles than to have a bill peddler carry it 4 
blocks, one sees why his mailbox is cluttered 
and guesses pretty well one reason why the 
postoffice deficit. 

All went into the waste basket; three # 
well known as pests that they weren't even 

opened. 

One, we know by now, wants to sell us 
infant things for our youngest, who és 
crowding 40; another wants to sell an execu- 
tive airplane ‘cause I’m on one sucker list as 
the chairman of a board. 

In between the layette and the airplane 
are chances to fall for a Geiger counter, and 
down to a trick bottle opener; nothing we 
need or want. 

Some come regularly and in duplicate, 
even two in the same mail. A regular’ 
from a publication that I have read from the 
day it started, and paid the published price, 
Which proves me a sucker because I get # 
half-price new reader trial offer every few 


The circulation manager still thinks fm 
® prospect. He doesn’t know that his 
has paid me well for some of the hokum 
that he is peddling or that I am one of his 
charter valued readers, always paid a year 
in advance at full price 

That distinction I'm about to “relinquish, 
With curiosity I opened two other airmail 


bs 


x 





manager, a persistent fellow deeply 
ested in my intellectual growth. So 
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1958 


what the country needs as badly as a 
good 6-cent cigar is some sort of gimmick 
that will take the millions of obsolete, du- 
plicated, and unwilling names off mailing 


Teach a robot, or much-needed idea, could 

for itself in now wasted postage, tons 
of useless printed matter; lighten postmen’s 
purdens, and make them earlier, more fre- 
‘quent visitors; better paid we hope. 





Heptachlor Saves Nebraska Farmers 
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HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
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Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, I am a member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
during my years in Congress I have al- 
ways taken a very keen interest in the 
trials and tribulations that face the 
American farmer. I know the numerous 
problems the farmer must solve in his 
everyday work in order to reap a just 
and fair profit when he harvests his 
crops—I know this because I have 
farmed. 

With this in mind, I.am sure you can 
understand the rejoicing I had when I 
read an article which appeared in the 
Lincoln, Nebr., Star. Its headline 
caught my eye—“‘Grasshopper Controls 
Saved 1957 Farmers $21 Million.” 

Twenty-one million dollars that would 
have otherwise been lost had it not been 
for insecticides which controlied the 
heavy infestation of grasshoppers which 
attacked Nebraska crops last summer. 

Icould not help but think back 20 to 25 
years ago when we stood helplessly by 
while swarms of grasshoppers ravished 
our fields laying waste to what little our 
drought-parched acres gave forth. Acre 
upon acre was stripped clean, leaving 
only the stripped corn stalks as a grim 
reminder that once a cornfield flour- 
ished. 

Last year when the University of Ne- 
braska reported that grasshoppers were 
as heavy an infestation as they were in 


the thirties, I feared our bumper crop 


was destined for the same fate. How- 

ever, this time the farmer had the tools 
to protect his investment. 

Using heptachlor almost exclusively 

rs were able to spray this power- 

ful insecticide—you need only 2 ounces 
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They used heptachlor because they 
knew, when used as directed, this pow- 
erful insecticide would not contaminate 
the meat or milk of an animal when it 
ate the treated forage crops. Hep- 
tachlor when used as directed does not 
translocate into the fat, milk, or meat of 
animals which eat the treated forage. 
Whenever a pesticide chemical is found 
in milk, the milk is subject to seizure by 
the Food and Drug Administration as 
being adulterated. ‘ 

Altogether 1,929,490 acres were treated 
in Nebraska to control grasshoppers. Of 
that, 1,740,690 were cultivated crops— 
the remainder was range and pasture. 


‘What did it cost to protect these crops? 


Just around a dollar an acre using 


heptachlor. 

Mr. er, we are most fortunate 
to have insecticides like heptachlor 
which protects our crops and insures us 
an adequate food supply. We can be 
most thankful that the scientific know- 
how of the chemical industry is keeping 
us way out in front in agricultural pro- 
duction. 

In order that my colleagues might 
know what our progressive farmers are 
doing in Nebraska to protect their fine 
crops, I am submitting the article to be 
reprinted in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

GRASSHOPPER CONTROLS SAVED 1957 FARMERS 
$21 MILLION 

Nebraska farmers saved $21 million by 
controlling grassh on range and crop- 
land during 1957. However, the State’s 
number one insect pest caused $7 million 
damage in the same area during the year. 

The total loss in Nebraska due to grass- 
hoppers in all crop and range areas was 
many times the $7 million figure, according 
to entomologists at the University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture. 

Total losses are difficult to estimate be- 
cause grasshoppers feed on so many different 
crops, the entomologists point out. The 
most serious damage was done to corn, al- 
falfa, and pasture. 

Grasshopper control was more concen- 
trated in eastern Nebraska and on range- 
lands in Keith and Garden Counties during 
1957. An estimated 178,000 acres of range 
and pasture and 1,740,690 acres of crop land 
were sprayed last year. 

European corn borers were second in im- 
portance to grasshoppers in 1957 causing an 
estimated $20 million damage to corn. An 
important part of this loss was due to second 
brood corn borers which caused serious ear 
dropping and stalk lodging, the entomolo- 
gists report. 

ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY-THREE ACRES TREATED 

‘The late harvest also increased total dam- 
age as more ears were lost before corn could 
be picked than during a normal fall. Late 
planting and weather conditions during the 


ing Approximately 
136,563 acres of corn were treated for control 
of corn borers. . 
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livestock, city health programs, wood-de- 
stroying inseets, or insect pests of orna- 
mental and shade trees. If the total insect 
control costs of all noxious insects in Ne- 
braska were known, it would be well above 
$5 million but these materials saved many 
times that figure in terms of crops and per- 
sonal property. 








Russia, the World’s Largest Colonial 
Power—Hundreds of Nations Extin- 
guished Through Military Subjugation 
and Mass Deportations 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the trans- 
lated text of an article from the January 
11, 1958, issue of Das Ostpreussenblatt, 
organ of the nearly 2 million expellees 
from East Prussia, published in Ham- 
burg, West Germany. 

The article seems to be a noteworthy 
contribution to the information program 
of any of the nations of the free world. 
It is an excellent presentation of the 
policy of Russian colonialism as pursued 
in the past by the ezars and up to this 
day by the Soviets. The colonial policy 
of western nations is compared with that 
of Moscow, thus showing both sides of 
the ledger. 

The editors of this East Prussian 
newspaper, which is the most widely 
read periodical of the numerous papers 
of the 13 million German expellees, are 
to be commended for publishing this fine 
presentation. The information services 
of other free-world nations may well 
take a leaf out of it. 

Russia, THE Worup’s LARGEST COLONIAL 
POWER—HUNDREDS OF NATIONS EXTIN- 
GUISHED THROUGH MiiTary SUBJUGATION 
AND Mass DEPORTATIONS 
Viewing the experiences of our last two 

generations, few people would still claim 
that the world has been wisely governed. 
However, it was left to the recent Asian- 
African Conference at Cairo to demonstrate 
the astounding degree of ignorance which 
today is being exploited for shrewd political 
purposes. The conference proved that in 
the minds of millions of human beings the 
picture of world history can be turned up- 
side down by way of unscrupulous propa- 
ganda, and that it is even possible to brain- 
wash a considerable part of the world popu- 
lation. 

Finding nobody to contradict him on the 
spot, the president of the Supreme Soviet of 
Uzbekistan, Razhidov, chief delegate to the 
Conference of the Soviet Union, brazenly de- 
clared: All honest people the world over ap- 
prove of the spirit and ideas of the Afro- 
Asian Conference of Solidarity, because they 
are anti-imperialist, anticolonialist, and 
antimilitarist, and thus stand for justice, 
progress and humanity. The Soviet people 
heartily support the consolidation of power 
in the hands of the African-Asian nations as 
they will play an increasingly important role. 
They will widen the area of peace by fighting 
the piracy and rotten system of imperialism 
which now is witnessing its own last days. 
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The Soviet Socialist State is based upon the 
principles of equality and friendship between 
peoples. Suppressing other peoples and 
meddling in their internal affairs is alien, 
therefore, to the true nature of the Soviet 
State. Razhidov then called the Soviet Un- 
ion “the never-tiring vanguard for peace and 
the eternal enemy of imperialism and 
colonialism.” 

If the Cairo conference had not been so 
serious a matter as it was, the editor would 
have felt to place in the comic section some 
of the wording of the final resolution adopted 
by the conferees. Indeed, it seems like a 
crude joke that in the shadow of the 
pyramids the Kremlin delegates should have 
gathered with numerous, more or less au 
thorized, spokesmen of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa in a union of solidarity to fight 
“imperialism in every one of its manifesta- 
tions,” especially colonialism. If, today, the 
devil and its accomplices should unite with 
the hosts of heaven in proclaiming a battle 
for pure morality and piety, such blasphemy 
could hardly be worse. 

However, since the Soviets have thus 
arrogated to themselves the role of guardian 
of morality, they challenge the rest of the 
world to show up the other side of the ledger 
and put into correct focus the picture of the 
debit account that has been piling up 
against czarist as well as Bolshevik Russia. 
Until now the Western World obviously failed 
to do so in a nearly adequate way. This is 
why the Soviet Union has succeeded in cov- 
ering with innocent lambskin of world 
brotherhood its tough wolf’s hide of im- 
perialism. 


AS SEEN FROM MOSCOW 


Correctly stated, Russia was not merely 
one of the several colonial empires and 
remained as such under Soviet rule—it was 
the colonial empire par excellence. Start- 
ing out as the Principality of Moscow, Rus- 
sia has been expanding continuously for 
700 years, and it has done this by wars of 
colonial conquest. In later times, too, in 
the so-called age of imperialism, the Rus- 
sians were by no means outdone by the 
British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Italians, 
etc. To the contrary, they surpassed all 
other colonial competitors. Even during the 
last century they acquired millions of square 
miles and robbed dozens of nations of their 
independence. 

However, there is one single difference 
from the western type of colonialism: Ex- 
cept for its temporary hold of Alaska, Russia 
never went overseas, always went overland— 
in other words, it operated by “Anschluss.” 
Russia’s new colonies were simply included 
within the territorial boundaries of its 
empire and by strict border surveillance 
were shut off from any curious eyes of the 
outside world. While overseas possessions of 
the western nations were open to the travel 
and trade of every country, the Russian 
colonies were kept out of view from the rest 
of the world. 


ONCE THE HOMELANDS OF FREE PEOPLES 


We will not take up the subject of the 
huge area in Europe which already Czarist 
Russia has gobbled up. Of course, should 
we start out by viewing the question with 
radical Asian eyes, then we would have to 
concede that all of south Russia between 
the Dnieper River and the Ural Mountains 
were once the ancient homeland of free 
Turk nations living in the Tatar Khanates 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea. In- 
cidentally, the Crimea was taken by Russia 
only 7 years before Ceylon, in 1796, was 
taken by the British. At about the time, 
however, when the Ceylonese after World 
War II regained their freedom, the Kremlin 
rulers deported all Crimean Tatars to 
Siberia. 

The. dates of conquest by the Western 
powers of almost each one of their overseas 
colonies can be balanced by corresponding 
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dates of annexation by Russia of some terri- 
tory or other in Asia. Ten years after the 
British acquired Hong Kong, Russia, in 1858, 
grabbed from China the huge Amur terri- 
tory and soon thereafter the coastal region 
of the Pacific. There, Vladivostok was made 
a Russian city at approximately the same 
time when Saigon, the capital of former 
Indochina, was turned into a French city. 

While the French got hold of Algeria the 
Russians, in 1828, took from Persia the region 
of Erivan bordering the Caspian Sea. In the 
latter part of the 19th century, when Indo- 
china became French and Malaya became 
British, ‘the Russians swallowed up the 
trans-Caspian area and Western Turkistan, 
countries inhabited by millions of people of 
the Mohammedan Turk nations. In the 
meantime, Indochina and Malaya have re- 
gained their independence; but who is now 
heard speaking of freedom for Turkistan? 

Turkmenistan, the territory near the bor- 
der of Iran is today within the Soviet Union 
1 of the 5 Central Asian Soviet republics. 
It was swallowed by Russia in 1881, the very 
same year when Tunisia was taken by 
France. Tunisia is again a sovereign nation; 
but when will freedom ring for Turkmenis- 
tan? At the time when the British occupied 
Delhi and Bombay the Russians conquered 
Georgia, the nation in Asia with the oldest 
Christian civilization. The extent of the 
area taken by the Russians is by no means 
less than that of the other colonial powers, 
Kazakhstan and Western Turkistan, for ex- 
ample, are of a size equal to India and Pakis- 
tan combined. But when will Moscow be 
ready to evacuate this, that is, his India? 

None of the numerous Algerias and Indo- 
chinas within the Czarist, and now Soviet, 
empire has regained its independence. To 
the contrary, the Soviets drove their border- 
line poles still farther into Asia. Sinkiang 
(Eastern Turkistan) and Outer Mongolia 
experienced the deathly embrace of the So- 
viet empire and, in 1921, the territory of 
Tannu Tuya was annexed. All of this hap- 
pened at about the same time when the 
British decided to relinquish their colonial 
rule in Egypt. 

After World War II, the western colonial 
powers have given back independence to more 
than 600 million Asians and Africans. Sudan, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Ghana are among the 
most recent instances. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, Kept the czars’ colonial loot to 
the very last square inch. By ruthless wars, 
by mass deportation, through alienation by 
means of pushing in Russian peasants, these 
Asian nations were denationalized. 

The overseas subjects of Britain and France 
were allowed to keep their ethnic, racial, and 
cultural identity. The Moroccans remained 
Moroccan, the. Tunisians remained Tunisian. 
The French did not force the Sultan of 
Morocco to relinquish his throne, but pre- 
served the sultanate. The Soviets, on the 
other hand liquidated the courts of the Mos- 


From the Monoglian peoples in the East, 
who are today subject to the rule of two 
colonial masters, that is to say, the Soviets 
and the Red Chinese, and extending in the 
west to the Georgian nation in the Caucasus, 
the Soviet Union has proved to be the true 
guardian and augmenter of the 
the Czars. It thus constitutes in 
the colonialist and imperialist 
excellence. Singapore, Hong Kong, the 
strip of Borneo, the few seg isles 
South Sea, and whatever else is still 
Britain on that continent, is hardly 
talking about. The last election results 
Singapore indicate that this, too, will 
be independent. 
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| THE MARCH OF CONQUEST IN’ EUROPE | 
True to Russian imperialist tradition, Mos- 
cow after World War II undertook a colonial- 
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ist march of conquest and plunder in 
since it apparently saw, for the time 
nothing ripe for conquest in Asia. It this 
turned the eastern part of our continent of 
Europe into another Siberia. The 
years that brought the glow 
new freedom to the Indes, Pakistanis, 
mese; Ceylonese, Filipinos, and others, 
for the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Tonga 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, Lithuanians, Letts, 
and Estonians the roundup and incarcerg. 
tion in that huge jail of nations, alias 
= Soviet Union. Their legal status 

ffer from that of the Kremlin’s cota 
subjects in Asia in only a few 
formalities. In reality they are just the same 
subject to the “Great Khan” in Moscow, . 

However, the solemn resolution adopted 
at Cairo addressed itself against “imperial. 
ism in every manner or form.” Since it thus 
condemned altogether every type of sup. 
pression—if pursued by a Western nation— 
it invited, on the other hand, a comparison 
with Soviet imperialism as practiced today 
between Vladivostok on the Pacific and 
deburg in Germany. This Soviet im 
ism is the realization, on a gigantic scale, of 
the Russian urged for a continuous 
sion of their boundaries, now intensified ten. 
fold by the warped Communist 
which robs from their colonial subjects not 
only the dignity of the person, but by “wash- 
ing their brains” also the freedom of 

It seems as if in Cairo the Soviets even 
succeeded in brainwashing their African and 
Asian friends. : 




















































































Dedication in the Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER — 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend at the dedication 
of the Jewish Center in Ciudad abet 2h 
Dominican Republic, on December 
1957. 

Following are the remarks which I 
made upon that occasion: 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J, ue 

TER ON DECEMBER 28, 1957, aT DEDICATION — 

or JEWIsH CENTER IN CIUDAD TRUJILLO, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


It is indeed a great pleasure to be 
in your very lovely country. How grandt 
world would be if the peace that 
here could be extended to God’s children 
everywhere. 

It is an even finer privilege to be permits 
ted to participate in this remarkably = 
sual event. te 

But you may ask, what is remarkable. 
unusual about the dedication of a religi 
building? Civilized people have been 
that for hundreds of years. 

Who you, however, can recall ® - 
sin ilar incident in history, with the 
combination of seasons and . 

Beginning with the 24th day of Kislev, bY — 
the Jewish calendar; the 17th day of L 
ber, by our modern calendar; and for 8 
J 






















































ian king who 
teachings of Judaism and the worship of 
one God of all mankind. The 
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week, which begins with Christians through- 
out the world the same God for 
‘paving sent to @ troubled and rebellious 
world, Jesus of Nazareth. 

The event the Jews remember occurred 
according to their calendar in the year 
9504—2,124 years ago. That which our 
Christian brothers sanctify occurred 167 


years later. 
Most people overlook the fact that if that 
king had succeeded in destroying 
Judaism there could not have been any 
Christianity to teach the Ten Command- 


ments. 

That lesson is effectively taught in your 
country. ‘ 

In your great hall, set aside for joint ses- 
sions of your Congress, is a most impressive 
mural, in the place of honor, in the center 
of the front wall above the podium, where 
none can miss it. It depicts God giving 
‘Moses the Ten Commandments. 

The first of those commandments pro- 
nounces the oneness of God. That is the 
traditional cry of the Jew wherever he is, 
wherever he goes. That is what you have 
emblazoned on the front of your new syna~ 
gogue: “Shma Yisroel Adonai Aylohenu 
Adonai Achod—Hear, Oh Israel, the Lord, 
our God, the Lord is one.” A clarion call 
we never enunciate without also repeating: 
“Boruch Shem Kavod Malchuso Leholum 
Yoed—Praised be the name of the Lord for- 
ever and ever.” 

The true significance of all of this must 
be apparent. 

For thousands of years Jews have been 
driven from pillar to post. Few countries 
would receive them; most imposed restric- 
tions looking to their eventual assimilation 
into other religious sects. Some gave them 
temporary haven. Few made them genu- 
inely welcome or accorded them the full 
rights of citizenship. Even in my own great 
free United States of America, we had to 
fight for full equality. It seems that fight 
is never won. 

Here in your country, we find history be- 
ing reenacted but in reverse. While every 
other so-called democratic country was 
figuratively tearing its hair out in despair 
at the atrocities of Hitler, your great and 
benevolent Generalissimo Trujillo opened 
his heart—but more important—he opened 
the doors of his country. This was not a 
mere welcome of words. Platitudes and 
sympathy never rescued souls, transported 
people or sustained bodies. He made travel 
documents available, arranged transporta- 
tion and provided sustenance until they be- 
came self-supporting. 

But his beneficence did not stop there. 
No one knows better than he that bread 
alone sustains no souls. 

The Jewish village of Sousua, has from its 
inception, had its synagogue. 

But in bringing Jews here, this religious 
man had in mind the past errors of history. 
There would be no ghettos in his land. 

there were no restrictions. Fences, 
to restrain animals, but not to restrain 


It was but natural, therefore, for Jewish 
to settle t your country. 

there are 10 Jewish males, there is a 
ae: where there is @ minion, there must 


synagogue. 
Until now that synagogue in this city was 
in rented quarters. ; 
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80 percent of the total cost, the Jewish com- 
munity supplying the small differences. 

My friends, Judaism teaches us that a 
synagogue is never 1 house but 3. It can 
never fulfill its true function unless it is 3 
houses in 1. 

It must be a house of assembly such as 
this room, a center in which the people con- 
gregate—that is for the present; it must be 
a house of study like the library across the 
patio, that is for the children to learn of the 
past in order to live in the future, Lastly, 
it must be a house of worship like the 
synagogue we prayed in last night—that is 
for God and eternity. 

Therefore, in this holy season, let us dedi- 
cate not only a center for ourselves, but 
ourselves to the principles of freedom and 
assembly; let us dedicate not only a study for 
our children but let us dedicate them and 
ourselves to the principle of freedom of 
thought and of speech and lastly, as we 
dedicate ourselves to the principle of free- 
dom of religion, let us dedicate this institu- 
tion to God. 

In the holy spirit of the season, the spirit 
of Hannukah and the spirit of Christmas, I 
usurp the privilege of the clergy and with 
poetic license, I invoke, with changes appro- 
priate to the occasion, the ancient Hebrew 
blessings: May the good Lord bless you in 
your going out as He has blessed you in 
your coming in; may the good Lord lift up 
His face unto you and cause His counte- 
nance to shine upon you; may the good Lord 
bring to this country, its government, its 
officials, its people, to all of you and to all 
the world, sholom, paz, peace, 





Mr. Max Roth, a Wilkes-Barre 
Businessman, Honored 





‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkse-Barre Times-Leader, of 
January 21, 1958, on the testimonial din- 
ner tendered Mr. Max Roth, a business- 
man of Wilkes-Barre and civic leader: 

Goop NEIGHBOR HONOL:D 


The testimonial dinner, honoring Max 
Roth, president of Ohav Zedek, on the 65th 
anniversary of the congregation, largest 
among the Orthodox in the area, was an im- 
pressive tribute, but scarcely surprising in 
view of his standing not only in the congre- 
gation but in the community. 

During the past decade, Mr. Roth, a Wilkes- 
Barre businessman, has advanced. to the 
front ranks of local philanthropists for his 
benefactions to religion, education, and char- 
ity. The record includes support of worthy 
causes in Israel as well as in America. 

His stimulating record of generosity is en- 
hanced by the fact that he actually seeks 
opportunities to give. Whereas the average 
donor waits until he is solicited, Mr. Roth 
anticipates needs in countless instances. 
Individuals as well as organizations have 
been helped by him, the only yardstick being 
the existence of need. 

Four hundred were present at the gather- 
ing to show the deep appreciation of the 
congregation for his service. If all who were 


- benefited, directly or indirectly, by him dur- 


ing the past decade were to assemble in his 
honor, it might be difficult to find a hall 
large enough to accommodate them. 
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Hon. Howard W. Smith Says Nation’s 
Principles Are in Danger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr.TUCK. Mr. Speaker, our esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable Howarp W. 
SmitH, was the principal speaker at the 
joint session of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, held in the restored colonial 
capitol at Williamsburg on Saturday, 
January 25, 1958. The occasion was the 
regular biennial commemorative session 
in the restored hall of the House of Bur- 
gesses. 

Judge Smirn’s address was a memo- 
rable one. He gave timely and appro- 
priate warning of the danger confront- 
ing the Nation because of encroach- 
ments upon our constitutional system. 
He denounced the invasion of States 
rights and other constitutional limita- 
tions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He stated that we should 
fearlessly press the doctrine of States 
rights and individual liberties, and firmly 
resolve to restore to our people their way 
of life and system of’ government de- 
vised by our forefathers and handed 
down by them to us. 


Under leave to extend by remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
plete text of Judge Smirn’s address: 
ADDRESS BY HON. Howarp W. SMITH, OF 

VIRGINIA, TO THE JOINT SESSION OF THE 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA AT THE 

COMMEMORATIVE JOINT SESSION HELD IN 

THE RECONSTRUCTED CAPITOL AT WILLIAMS- 

BURG ON JANUARY 25, 1958 


It is an inspiring event when the General 
Assembly of Virginia, pursuant to its usual 
custom, meets in joint session on this hal- 
lowed spot in the city of Williamsburg in 
the restored capitol of the Virginia colony, 
to renew our inspiration and strengthen 
our resolve to preserve and perpetuate the 
great fundamental principles of free gov- 
ernment enunciated and proclaimed here, 
in the trying days that preceded the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the formation of the 
Union. This spot then represented the 
very heartbeat of the struggle for freedom 
and constitutional government by the 
American Colonies. Here Patrick Henry 
voiced his siren call for freedom. Here 
Thomas Jefferson proclaimed the principles 
of democratic government, Here James 
Madison lent his towering intellect to the 
plans for a new type of government—of, 
by, and for, all the peoplé, and here other 
great intellects gathered and contributed 
their wisdom in the formative period of our 
Government. 

Just as in those days the deliberations of 
the Virginia Legislature led and inspired the 
legislative bodies of the other colonies in 
devising our system of government, you of 
the Virginia General Assembly -of today 
lead and inspire other States in the current 
effort to maintain and preserve the prin- 
ciples first enunciated here. That you 
should have honored me with the invitation 
to address you today is a compliment far 
beyond my desserts or capacity, and I ap- 


* proach the task with a deep sense of humil- 


ity and inadequacy. 

On the walls of my office at the Capitol 
in Washington hang as my most prized 
possessions the portraits of the seven early 
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Presidents of the United States from Vir- 
ginia. Five of them came from the con- 
gressional district which I have had the 
honor to represent for 27 years—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Taylor. 
All giants of intellect; all wholly dedicated 
and devoted to the basic principles of our 
Government. As we today ponder the trend 
of government in our country, I am im- 
pelled to wonder, if they are looking down 
upon us, what they must think of how the 
present generation is keeping the faith, is 
preserving the great heritage which they 
devised and bequeathed to us. 

Shakespeare said: “Those who on glorious 
ancestors enlarge—produce their debt in- 
stead of their discharge.” 

We speak proudly of the great early 
Americans who founded our system of gov- 
ernment; we erect imposing monuments to 
their memory, but this does not suffice, for 
when we invoke the spirit of the great archi- 
tects of our system of government, we also 
remind ourselves of our duty to preserve our 
heritage from them with all. the capacity, 


the power, and the courage, however meager 


it may be, with which God has endowed us. 

It is my sad conclusion that the present 
generation of the American people has not 
kept the faith, has not fought the good fight 
to preserve for ourselves and future genera- 
tions the precious heritage left us by those 
who have gone before. We have, with slight 
resistance, submitted to encroachments 
upon our constitutional system. We have 
seen the sovereign rights of local State gov- 
ernment ruthlessly invaded. We have hesi- 


tated and vacillated in denouncing the in- 
vasion of States’ rights and other constitu- 
tional limitations by the Supreme Court of 


the United States. 

Vast numbers of people, some in high 
places, have supinely submitted to the false 
propaganda that the Supreme Court is em- 
powered to write the law of the land, when 
our Constitution expressty entrusts that 
vital function of Government to the Con- 
gress, for the simple reason that they are the 
elected Representatives of the people. 


Democratic government can only be ‘pre- 
served by strict adherence to constitutional 
provisions and limitations. 


It is this subject I have chosen to discuss 
with you today, because there is no place on 
the globe more appropriate to the purpose 
than the spot where we stand, and no legisla- 
tive body—state or national—more dedi- 
cated or more firm in its adherence to the 
principles upon which our Government is 
based. 


It is salutary for all people to keep con- 
stantly in mind the historical setting in 
which our Government had its origin. The 
Thirteen Original Colonies regarded them- 
selves each as a sovereign nation under the 
general Government of the British Empire. 
They had no voice in their general Govern- 
ment and no rights or powers that that Gov- 
ernment was bound to respect. They had no 
representatives in the British Parlaiment and 
there were no restrictions on the arbitrary 
powers that could be, and were, exercised over 
their affairs. Our forefathers lived for gen- 
erations preceding the Revolutionary War 
chafing under the series of arbitrary, and 
eften tyrannical, conditions imposed upon 
them by the mother country. It was in the 
setting of these conditions and experiences 
that the framers of the Constitution gath- 
ered around the council table to write a 
charter of freedom—the underlying and over- 
riding purposes of which were to preserve 
for all coming generations the freedom of the 
individual, the right of local self-govern- 
ment, and the sovereignty of each of the sov- 


ereign states then parties to the eompact or. 


those which might in future join. 

No set of men ever gathered on the face of 
the globe more dedicated to their task, more 
imbued by bitter experience with the pur- 
poses sought to be accomplished. As the 
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scheme and purpose of the document devel- 
oped on the drafting board, long hours of 
debate and penetrating thought were devoted 
to its final draft, and yet when it was sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification it was 
still inadequate to the great purposes for 
which it was designed; and after further con- 
sideration it was seen that amendment was 
necessary to insure to the States and to the 
people, the sovereignty of each State and the 
independent liberties of the individual. And 
so evolved immediately upon the adoption 
of the Constitution the first 10 amendments, 
Known as the Bill of Rights. 

The keystone of the Bill of Rights is the 
10th amendment, which says: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” 

What that means and lucidly states, is that 
the Federal Government has no powers, can 
exercise no authority, except that which is 
expressly given to it in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In order to better insure the right of 
the people and the States, the powers of the 
Federal Government were divided into three 
grand divisions, each independent of the 
other—the legislative, consisting of the Con- 
gress; the executive, the President and his 
departments of government; and the judicial, 
consisting of the Supreme Court and such 
inferior courts as Congress might provide. 
The 10th amendment applies with equal force 
to all three. 

What this meant in simple terms was that 
the Congress should write the “law of the 
land.” There has been much Ioose talk by 
the press and by people in high position 
about the law of the land. Those who speak 
of Supreme Court decisions as the law of the 
land have given scant consideration to the 
terms of the Constitution in that regard. 
The phrase, “Iaw of the land,” occurs only 
once in the Constitution. 

I quote article VI: “This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land.” 

And to whom does the Constitution dele- 
gate the power to make the law of the land? 
I quote article I, section 1: “All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

These two sentences make it crystal clear 
that the law of the land must be made, and 
can only be made, by the Congress and not 
by judicial decision. 

We should make no mistake in appraising 
the devasting effect of a deviation from this 
basic philosophy of our system of Govern- 
ment. To put it plainly and bluntly, the 
Supreme Court has seized the power to write 
the law of the land contrary to and in de- 
fiance of the Constitution. A large segment 
of the public has acquiesced in the seizure, 
and the President, by employing the armed 
forces of the United States, has undertaken 
to enforce the false doctrine that the Su- 
preme Court has the power to enact the law 


stitutional principles and a containment of 
the Supreme Court to the functions delegated 
tt by the Constitution, then we have lost 


ground, the 
eae lane kel oe hee 
of the land and the Presiden 

his duty to enforce those decisions, then 
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we are drifting into a dictatorship of the Jy. 
diciary as powerful and as terrifying ag any 
now existing in foreign lands, a 

If this doctrine can be used to enforce ip. 
tegration of the races in the Sou 
States, it can be used in a multitude of 
instances, in any and every State of 
Union, to destroy the liberties of the 
and wipe out every vestige of State 
eignty. It is my fervent hope and 
that some way, somehow, some voice more 
powerful and more eloquent than mine, mj 
be raised that will arouse the whole of 
American people to the danger conf 
them. ~ " 

It is not a local question; it is notg 
southern question; it is not the e ; 
question of integration of the races; it isg 
basic question affecting the rights and lib. 
erties of every living American citizen and 
every unborn child. ee 

One breach of the bulwark of constitu. 
fional government sets the precedent for 
others more far reaching, until, as time 
goes on, our children and our children’s 
children will find that their forebears had 
frittered away their birthright of free goy- 
ernment. a 

Let me illustrate by pointing out to you 
some other decisions of the Supreme Court 
in recent months. I will not go into the 
legalistic features of these decisions. Take 
the case of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson, 4 
notorious Communist who was 
for subversion and treason under a Penn- 
sylvania law. The Supreme Court there held 
that the State had no power to punish an 
offender against its laws because C : 
had enacted the so-called Smith Act deal- 
ing with the same subject. With one stroke 
of the pen it repealed all of the State laws 
that enabled the States to protect th ves 
and the Federal Government of which they 
are a part from subverston and treason, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that Congress 
expressly provided in the criminal code, of 
which the Smith Act is a part, that nothing 
in that act should prohibit the States from 
enforcing their laws on the same subject, 

Take the Girard College case where 
Stephen Girard a hundred years ago set upa 
fund in trust to the city of Philadelphi 
for the education of “poor white children” 
and although our people have always enjoyed 
perfect freedom in the disposition of thelt 
property as they saw fit to such objects 
they saw fit, the Supreme Court held that 
Negro children must also be permitted to 
share the bounty of this benefactor. 

Take the case of Cloverleaf v. Patterson 
where the Health Department of the State 
of Alabama under its law undertook fo ie — 
spect certain renovated butter which was 
being sold to citizens of Alabama, and Was 
thought to be unhealthful. 
Court by its decision deprived the 
of Alabama of the authority to protect & 
health of its citizens against impure food 
because of the mere fact that Congress had 
enacted a Pure Food and Drug Act. . 

Take the case of Guss Company v. U 
where the company was being ruined 
strike that was unlawful under both 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
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ment of good character for the Judgment of 
the sovereign State of New Mexico, in deal- 
ing with a purely local problem. 

Take the case of Slochower v. the City of 
New York, where the legislature in enacting 
the city charter provided that any school 
teacher who in any hearing took advantage 
of the 5th amendment, automatically sev- 
ered his employment with the city. Slo- 
chower pleaded the 5th amendment in a 
hearing and was discharged because in the 

ent of the Legislature of New York, 
as expressed in the charter of the city, he 
was not the type of person desirable as a 
teacher of the youth of that community. 


‘The Supreme Court substituted its judg- 


ment as to the type of person whom New 
York should hire for the education of their 


youth, for the Judgment of the State legis- 


Jature. 

I raise these questions regretfully with 
malice toward none, I pose them because 
Iam deeply disturbed by the whole trend 
of the Federal Government and the apparent 
adquiescence of the public in a trend that 
constantly drifts us farther and farther away 
from the moorings of the Constitution. Most 
people will agree, certainly most lawyers 
agree that recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court has seized legislative powers not dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution, and these 
decisions, irrespective of previous decisions 


of that tribunal to the contrary, are now 


readily accepted by the Executive, and large- 
ly by the public, as the law of the land. 

When the legislative fiats of the Supreme 
Court become the law of the land and the 
Executive accepts them as such and proceeds 
to enforce them with the mailed fist of the 
United States Army, do we not than have a 
judicial dictatorship as potent, as powerful, 
and as dangerous as any that now exists in 
other hemispheres? 

It is no answer to say that the good judg- 
ment and sound thinking of our people and 
our officials will never permit it to go too 
far. We have seen these seeds planted in 
foreign countries and grow into horrors 
never before experienced in a civilized world. 
It is time that the people of this country, 
who in the end rule our country, should be- 
gin to think in terms of the fundamental 
underlying principles under which we live 
and which are clearly enunicated in our 
Constitution. The sovereignty of our States, 
the division of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments, and 
above all that simple statement in the 10th 
amendment reserving to the States and to 
the people all powers of government not 
Specifically surrendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Great nations have decayed and fallen in 
the past because its people, imbued with the 
pursuits of the moment, have become in- 
_* to the preservation of their liber- 


We must not be diverted by the thought 
that we are merely fighting the emotional 
issue of racial integration. That question is 
no more than a straw in the wind that 
points up and emphasizes the direction in 

we are recklessly plunging. It point- 
edly illustrates what can happen when we 
are governed by the whims and fancies and 
Personal predilections of nine men who dis< 
card the law as written for the law as they 
think it should be written, in order to give 
expression and force to their personal, so- 
ciological theories. 

Public apprehension of the power that 
Might be wielded by the Supreme Court is 
8 old as the Constitution itself. Jef- 
ferson voiced it repeatedly, persistently and 
eloquently. As a result, certain safeguards 
Were written in the Constitution. [ 

_ Congress is given power to restrict the ap- 
te jurisdiction of the Court at will.and 
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Congress has the constitutional power to 
act, the solemn duty to function in the 
crisis we confront. It should act with cau- 
tion and restraint, and after thorough delib- 
eration, but it owes a solemn duty to the 
American people to preserve their liberties, 
and to the sovereign States they represent 
to protect their integrity. 

If Congress refuses or fails to act, the 
Legislatures of the States have the express 
power to initiate a constitutional conven- 
tion to propose amendments that would re- 
store to the people of the sovereign States 
their right of self-government. 

Let. us fearlessly preach the doctrine of 
States rights and individual liberties to our 
neighbors and fellow-citizens, North, East, 
and West. Let us review the history of the 
hardships, the oppressions and the dictator- 
ship suffered by the American colonies from 
which emerged our constitutional system of 
government that has served us-'so well in the 
past: Let us patiently, peacefully, but per- 
sistently, seek the answer to our problems. 
Let us firmly resolve to restore to our peo- 
ple their way of life and the system of gov- 
ernment devised by our forefathers. The 
power to do so lies in the will of the people, 
all the people, North, South, East, and West. 
The question lies far beyond the contro- 
versy over integration of the races. It is the 
choice betwen democracy and autocracy. 





fed of Li 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of January 17, 1958, on 
the subject of the science adviser pro- 
gram of the Department of State: 


The State Department’s appointment of 
Dr. Wallace R. Brode as its science adviser 
promises a revivai of an obviously essential 
arm of modern diplomacy which this admin- 
istration has neglected shockingly. Yet the 
administration has beclouded a praise- 
worthy act with a disingenuous explanation 
of the reasons, How refreshing it would be 
if Government departments could be per- 
suaded to acknowledge candidly and simply: 
“We were wrong.” 

Former Secretary of State Acheson estab- 
lished the scientific attaché program at a time 
when the connection between science and 
diplomacy was less understood in some quar- 
ters than it is today. The first science ad- 
viser was Dr. Joseph Koepfii, a member of the 
faculty of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology who happened also to be a lifelong 
Republican. 

By 1953 Dr. Koepfli had science attachés 
in several important capitals abroad who 
were providing the Department with valu- 
able reports on foreign scientific activity. 
Before too long, however, Dr. Koepfii’s good 
standing in the Republican. Party proved 
an inadequate protection for the obvious 
intellectualism of his program. Not only 
was the scientific attaché program ruthlessly 
eliminated, but some of its leading officials 
also were bruised by the ugly smears so 
widespread during the period of McCar- 
thyism. 


For 4 years, despite the urging of many 
scientific leaders, the Department refused 
to appoint a science adviser. It is fortunate 
that sputnik has now led to the excellent 
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choice of Dr. Brode, one of distinguished 
twin scientists who is well known in Wash- 
ington as an associate director of the National 
Bureau of Standards and the new president 
of the American Chemical Society. It is 
regrettable, however, that the State Depart- 
ment’s news release utterly distorted the 
background by saying that the appointment 
“signals a fresh emphasis” on the science 
attaché program. 

The country is hopefully awaiting an end 
to complacency in the administration. It 
would also welcome an end to lying, if we 
may use a plain and old-fashioned word to 
describe the all too prevalent attitude toward 
truth-torturing and self-justification in offi- 
cial statements. 





Charles H. Kellstadt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. . Mr. Speaker, I have 
just recently learned with great pleasure 
that Charles H: Kellstadt has been 
elected to head the great Sears, Roebuck 
organization. It was with genuine re- 
gret that we saw Charles Kellstadt leave 
Cleveland in 1946 to go to Atlanta, Ga., 
after contributing so much to Cleve- 
land’s civic good for the previous 25 
years. In naming Charles Kellstadt as 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. board 
of directors we in Cleveland know that 
they got the very best. A most appro- 
priate editorial appeared in the January 
24 issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The editorial follows: 

HoMETOWN Boy Makes Goop 


Name almost any civic enterprise in Cleve- 
land between the years of 1921 and 1946— 
Charley Kellstadt was in it up to his neck. 

Name the man with the greatest belief in 
Cleveland—you had to spell it Kelistadt, 
Charles H. 

Though he was born in Columbus, Ohio, he 
came to Cleveland in 1921 as vice president 
and general manager of the Kinney & Levan 
Co. And he remained here until 1946, when 
he was named national retail manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and moved to Chicago. 

So we knew him pretty well, and if we 
call him hometown boy you'll let us stretch 
a point, For we were proud of him, for his 
skill in the merchandising field, but more 
for his magnificent citizenship. 

It should have been no surprise when he 
was named vice president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and placed in charge of all that com- 
pany’s stores in the South. He was born to 
succeed, and his removal to Atlanta was a 
natural progression toward his ultimate 
business destiny. 

We missed him when he departed, and 
we have missed him ever since. 

We recall his recipe for any kind of suc- 
cess: “There is no substitute for hard work. 
The only real wealth in this country is that 
which comes from work. We must create 
that wealth. All other things will take care 
of themselves. 

“If people want a good community they 
should remember that it can be only as good 
as the amount of work they put into it. A 
community isn’t just a lot of bricks and 
mortar—it’s the spirit the people put into 
it.” 

We can’t say we were surprised when word 
came yesterday that Charles H. Kellstadt 
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had been elected president of the great mer- 
cantile establishment by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s board of directors. We can only feel 
sorry for Atlanta, which will miss him as 
w have missed him, and happy for Chicago, 
where he will maintain his office. 

And we hope that when he decides ta 
hang up his business shoes he’ll come back 
to Cleveland, as he once said he would, 





Waste in the Award of Government 
Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House a matter which is 
of very great concern to the people of the 
city of Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land, as well as to me as their elected 
representative. 

Further, I feel that this should be a 
subject of concern to every Member of 
this House, since it certainly is not in the 
best interest of our country for the 
executive branch of the Government to 
deliberately waste millions of dollars of 
the American taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money. This is particularly true at a 
time when everyone in the country 
should present a united front in con- 
serving our financial resources in order 
to meet today’s complex and costly 
armaments of defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the recent 
award by the Maritime Administration 
of contracts for the building of four 
freighters to the national Steel & Ship- 
building Corp:, of San Diego, Calif., and 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp., of 
Camden, N. J. These awards were made 
despite the fact that the low bidder for 
these, cotracts—by several million dol- 
lars—was the Bethlehem Steel Spar- 
rows Point Shipyard in Baltimore, Md. 
Two of the vessels allocated to the Na- 
tional Steel & Shipbuilding Corp., of San 
Diego, Calif., will cost at least $3 million 
more to the Federal Government than if 
the bid had been given to the Baltimore 
yard. Further, not only are the bids 
substantiaHy higher, but the contracts 
were awarded to a company that never 
has built a large ship in its entire exist- 
ence and lacks the necessary know-how 
that the Sparrows Point yard possesses. 

It certainly appears that the awarding 
of these contracts to any one but the low 
bidder is in direct defiance of established 
governmental policy. Not only is such 
action highhanded and arbitrary, but it 
is a shameful waste of needed money. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we can legi- 
timately ask ‘the question “Does politics 
have anything to do with the decision of 
the Maritime Administration in award- 
ing these contracts? Could the stiff 
compaign the Republicans are facing in 
California—the home of the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Senate minority leader—~ 
have anything to do with the decision?” 

I have been wondering for some time 
why Maryland continues to receive such 
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unfair treatment by the present admin- 
istration. Could it be that Maryland 
does not have as many electoral votes as 
California? I should like to point out 
that sinee the present administration 
took control of the executive branch of 
government, the Naval Recruit Com- 
mand at Bainbridge, Md., has been 
closed; the Army Signal Depot has been 
shifted out of Baltimore, the Army Ord- 
nance Depot and the Transportation 
Depot at Fort Holabird have been prac- 
tically eliminated; the Office of Super- 
visor of Shipbuilding and Assistant In- 
dustrial Manager has been closed; 
ship repair work has been taken away 


from the excellent yards in Baltimore; * 


Aberdeen Proving Grounds activities 
have been curtailed. 

I have protested these actions time 
and time again to the various agencies 
involved. The following is a telegram I 
sent to the Honorable Thomas B. Gates, 
Secretary of the Navy, on July 10, 1957, 
protesting the closing of the Office of 
the Supervisor of Shipbuilding and As- 
sistant Industrial Manager in Baltimore: 

JULY 10, 1957. 
The Honorable THomas B. GarTEs, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Since April 12, I have been in communi- 
cation with the Department of the Navy re- 
garding the lack of ship repair work in the 
Baltimore shipyards, and the subsequent 
loss of highly skilled civilian personnel in 
the Office of Naval Supervisor of Shipbuild- 
ing. Therefore, I was shocked to read in the 
press today of the proposed closing of the 
Office of the Supervisor of Shipbuilding and 
Assistant Industrial Manager in Baltimore. 
In view of my expressed interest in this 
problem, it is my opinion that courtesy re- 
quires that I be notified before the proposal 
was released to the press. On behalf of the 
people of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Maryland, I wish to register an emphatic 
protest against such a proposal. Such action 
would not only be a serious blow to the 
economy and well-being of a city which is 
the acknowledged leader in shipbuilding and 
maritime maintenance, but could very well 
have a detrimental effect on the economy 
and defense of the entire country: The clos- 
ing of the Navy’s Baltimore office is entirely 
unwarranted since we have ample and un- 
excelled facilities for the construction and 
repair of all types of ocean going vessels. 
The Navy has been depriving Baltimore and 
Maryland of its fair share of our country’s 
shipbuilding and repair work for some-time 
and this action would make it appear that 
the Department is treating the second largest 
port in the country like a stepchild. I 
strongly urge that this proposal be rescinded 
without further delay. 

SamMuet N. Frrepe., 
Member of Congress. 


On January 23, 1958, I sent the follow- 
ing protest to the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, regard- 






January 23 


bids of the Bethlehem Sparrows Point Ship. 
yard of Maryland were millions of dollars 
less 





I understand that the awarding of thege © 
contracts were under a clause, referred tg 
commonly in shipping circles as “Clause — 
805,” which permits the Government tg. 
arbitrarily grant a contract to a firm which 
did not even submit a bid. 

I should like to call your attention to the 
fact that the bids of the Bethlehem Spar. 
rows Point Shipyards were a total of se 
millions of dollars lower than that of 
firms which were given the work. It is algo 
@ well-known fact that the San Diego yarg 
has never built anything much larger than 
a tunafish boat, whereas the Sparrows Point 
concern and its predecessor company haye 
been building oceangoing vessels since be. 
fore the turn of the century. The Bethie- 
hem Sparrow. Point yard not only possesses 
the required technical knowledge, but alse 
has available manpower and adequate facili. 
ties to properly construct better ships for 
far less cost. 

Information was given me that the Beth. 
lehem bid was bypassed because it was 
alleged to be nonresponsive, or in other 
words, certain parts of the bid did not com- 
ply minutely with the original invitation to 
bid. It seems to me that such a technical- 
ity is a mere excuse without substance of 
law, for if clause 805 permits the Govern. 
ment arbitrarily to grant a contract to a 
firm that did not even bid, there was ho - 
valid reason that these very minor and un- 
consequential points could not be negotiated 
under the terms of that same clause. 

It is not only because of the very severe 
impact the loss of such contracts to the 
Greater Baltimore area would necessarily 
have by the loss of countless jobs and money 
to its people and industries, but even toa 
greater extent, the unnecessary expenditure 
of far larger sums of money to accomplish 
the same result, that it appears to me that 
a full’ explanation is required. Accordingly, 
I request that you please furnish me with 
full and complete information in detail re- 
garding this matter as promptly as possible, 

Very truly yours, ; 
SAMUEL N., FRIEDEL, — 


In spite of the many, many protestsI 
have made to these actions, I receive 
only vague, noncommittal, and unin- 
formative replies or excuses from the 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to limit 
my activities in the matter of the mari- 
time contracts to simply protesting and 
calling attention to the irregularities In- 
volved, since such action has not proved 
effective in the past. Within the 
few days I expect. to take steps 
to bring about specific corrective action. 





The Late Honorable Lawrence H. Smith | 
ef Wisconsin a4 
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.. yigor and health, but destiny had other 


and now he has gone. 

I knew and admired Larry SmirH ever 
since I came to Congress. He was a man 
of great and firm convictions and with 
the courage to express and stand by 


I enjoyed his sineere friendliness. He 
was always helpful and willing to give 
of his time and talents on any subject 
he was interested in. 

LARRY SMITH was a great American and 
spent most of his time and energy in 
defending and protecting this Nation 
against its enemies, 

His services in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be difficult to replace. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my sympathy and condolences to his wife 
and family. 





To Live and Help Live 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
iF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shield, published by my constituent, 
Milton E. Goldman, of Englewood, N. 
J., is a newspaper for the civil-service 
employees of New Jersey. In its issue 
of January 18, 1958, Leo Steiner, edi- 
tor of the Shield, wrote an extremely 
timely editorial entitled “To Live and 
Help Live.” This editorial concerns re- 
marks made by Mayor Prancis G. Domi- 
nick, of Hasbrouck Heights, upon his in- 
auguration as mayor. 

Mayor Dominick has a long and dis- 





_tinguished record of community service. 


His remarks seem to me to express a fine 
and thoughtful philosophy of govern- 
ment. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert the editorial in the Appendix of the 
REcorD: 

To Live AND Hetp Live 


Every once in a while you come across an 
expression of an idea in unexpected places, a 
thought well phrased that beams like a rain- 
bow after leaden skies, or sparkles like a dia- 
mond in a coal pile. In the unending string 
of cliches and mealy-mouthed stereotypes to 
which practically every municipal inaugura- 
tion speech adds up, who would ever expect 
to find anything like this: . : 

“We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the people are the government. At the same 
time, we must not neglect or abdicate, event 
for a minute, our oath.of the office we have 
been elected to fulftll by the people in demo- 
cratic procedure. Our actions and decisions 
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If we like an official determination to live 
and help live, tt doesn’t mean that public em- 
ployees are in a supplicating mood. It means 
an invitation to act cooperatively. Public 
employees can be of help to publfc officials as 
well as the other way around. Like almost 
everything in life it works both ways. 

It’s true that under civil service they earn 
their jobs in open competition and win most 
of their promotions also by way of competi- 
tive exams. But asid: from that, they’d 
rather live and work as a team than spend 
their substance and energy in constant 
fighting. 

The sparks of battle begin to fly generally 
when they’re discriminated against in favor 
of political pets, or barred by what they 
would consider an unfair ruling from a 
chance to take a promotion test, or oppressed 
by some Lilliputian Hitler in what develops 
rapidly into a personal feud. 

When these things reach a point at which 
the natural inclination to adjust falls down 
before an omslaught of recrimination and 
epithets, then grievance procedures become 
necessary. So necessary that there’s no way 
to prevent serious trouble without them. 
And so employees, through their chosen 
leaders, have to fight for the establishment 
of recognized grievance provedures and to in- 
sist that the rules and regulations be com- 
plied with. 

How much better for everybody, including 
the general public, if these wrangles could be 
avoided and if all difficulties could be settled 
at their source. Better than that, how won- 
derful it would be if the source itself could 
be eliminated through the application of 
Mayor Dominick’s injunction, “Not merely to 
live and let live, but to live and help live.” 





Utilization of Vessels in Our Mothball 
Fleet as Missile Launching Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, I include a letter from a 
constituent, Mr. H. Terry Morrison, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Cargill, Inc., 200 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Possibly Mr. Khrushchev thinks he 
can intimidate the smaller nations of 
Europe and the Middle East by his 


and Bulgaria. It might do him good to 
get an idea how the average American 
Mr. Morrison's letter follows: 
CARGILL, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 10, 1958. 
Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
House of Representatives, ; 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Wrerr: With the new 
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Would it not be feasible and wise to take 
advantage of the large inventory of destroy- 
ers, cruisers, small flattops, and other vessels 
presently in-our mothball fleet, using them 
as launching bases for missiles? These 
vessels could be dispersed throughout var- 
ious sections of the world, supplementing 
our many Iandbases here and abroad. 

The advantages are several. Only to 
enumerate a few I would include cost, time, 
strategy, propaganda, political, ete. 

I would like to suggest that you think 
this over and discuss it with your colleagues. 
It could be the trick that turns the tide. 

Respectfully, 
H. Terry Morrison. 





Dedication in the Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the remarks of Dr. Mau- 
rice Hexter when he spoke at the opening 
of the Jewish Community Center in 
Ciudad Trujillo on December 28, 1957. 
Dr. Hexter has for many years been the 
executive director of the Dominican Re- 
public Settlement Association, as well 
as an executive vice president of the Jew- 
ish Federation of Philanthropies of New 
York. He spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, col- 
leagues, and friends, what a happy occasion 
this is; and we have seen happy ones before 
in this Republic. There are, however, a 
number of unique aspects to this evening 
which it is only right and proper that I men- 
tion in the very beginning of this address. 
And that is that it was not alone the bene- 
faction of his excellency the generalissimo 
which made this edifice possible but the very 
idea of the project was his and his alone. 
And when you stop to think a bit about 
such 2 history it is indeed remarkable. Here 
someone of a faith other: than our own and 
who owed the Jewish community nothing 
whatsoever saw it fit and proper to stimulate 
the erection of a place of worship and a place 
of gathering suitable to our history and tra- 
dition. Can one wish for a better testi- 
mony to his basic faith in the freedom of 
worship aud freedom of thought than this? 
Here is a place of freedom of worship not 
stuck away in some hidden recess but upon 
one of the broad avenues of the Republic, in 
@ growing and developing residential area, 
and with an address bearing the name of 
his daughter of whom he is understandably 
fond. Truly this is the capstone of his open- 
handetiness to our people and gives him, I 
am sure, no lesser a feeling of inner satis- 
faction than it gives me and you. 

It is a long road from Evian to the Avenida 
Angelita and it was a difficult and tortuous 
one. I am ashamed to say that he held the 
rudder truer than we did. He was ever pre- 
pared for a larger migration than we were 
able to finance. It is only right and proper 
that I share with you some of the historical 
facts which have brought us to this night. 
When my own President Roosevelt saw with 
crystal clarity the inevitably large number of 
refugees certain to emerge from the storm 
already brewing in 1938, he convoked a con- 
ference of nations on the shores of Lake 
Geneva and announced the need for havens 
of refuge for thousands. He had expected a 
lavish response from the great powers there 
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assembled. But there was strange silence 
save for one still small voice—truly the 
voice of the conscience of mankind—of the 
generalissimo who alone of all the powers 
there assembled said as did one of our own 
prophets of the ages, “hineni.” I am here 
and ready. Even then there were dark forces 
of criticism and doubt; questions of motives 
and of good faith. It is a source of deep sat- 
isfaction that some of us were ready to put 
our shoulder to the wheel and to start the 
project of migration to this blessed Republic 
and of colonization at the beautiful site of 
Sosua, itself a gift of his excellency. As I 
look into your faces tonight I see many who 
would have long since been burnt to a crisp 
in Hitler’s ovens had it not been for this en- 
terprise. And it is not alone those who are 
here who were in this wise saved but many 
others who have since migrated elsewhere 
and even some who never came here, Some 
of you may have forgotten that we had the 
right in the early years practically to issue 
visas for the Dominican Government and the 
Germans seldom pestered any one with a 
visa. I have said before and wish to repeat 
that the generalissimo and his people have 
held the rudder true. They have kept their 
promises not alone in words but in spirit and 
with a generosity which puts to shame many 
larger and wealthier nations. As a result 
many of you have prospered; you have been 
given another chance to rest your weary 
heads and walking under balmy skies and in 
the presence of free enterprise have let your 
roots sink deeply into this blessed land, and 
one of you, my collaborator, Alfred Rosen- 
zweig, sits in the Chamber of Deputies. 

It has fallen to my lot for well nigh 50 
years to work with governments in attempt- 
ing to help people get on in life. I can say 
without hyperbole that I know of no place 
where I found greater friendliness and hos- 
pitality than at the Government of this 
Republic. It is unique in my own experi- 
ence in thet it is really prosemitic. They 
will, I know, have no cause for regret... As 
& people we have a long memory; we know 
how to appreciate and how to repay.* If 
there ever was a debt upon us, it is here 
and in substantial measure. May we always 
bear that fact in mind. I know we shall. 

This is my 18th trip to the Republic since 
1940. This is a large portion of the era so 
aptly titled “The Era of Trujillo.” I have 
seen the growth of the soil; I have seen 
schools arise in increasing numbers both 
in the cities and along the countryside; I 
have seen the churches rise, even in sparsely 
settled areas; I have witnessed the develop- 
ment of the roadways; I have seen the 
growth of university and its faculties; I 
have noticed the increasing numbers of ar- 
tisans and professional men and women. 
I have seen a consatntly rising standard of 
living and standard of thinking. I would 


like to cherish the thought, certainly the“ 


hope, that our own association had rowed 
at least its own weight in the boat. I have 
always tried to have Sosua as a showplace, 
one of which his excellency might always be 
proud, He has been a doer and a thinker 
in a most unique way. He has grasped long 
before many who should have known bet- 
ter the nub of the problem of our times; 
namely, that the real foe of peace and de- 
cency and freedom resided behind the Iron 
Curtain. Athwart the main lines of inter- 
hemispheric routes of communication, and 
thus in the danger zone, he has not hesi- 
tated to speak out promptly and with the 
voice of the stentor. He has known where 
the ramparts are and where his place is. I 
am proud to be able to call him friend. Re- 
member that in Athens there were many 
Sophists but. only one Socrates. 

My regret this evening is great. I would 
s0 much have wished .that Dr. James N. 
Rosenberg might have been here. He could 
have expressed more eloquently than lies on 
may tongue our gratitude for having coop- 
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erated in a worthwhile project; I would so 
much have wished that he might see the 
effioresence of his early labors. But at 83 
he is not as spry as of yore. He wished me 
however to convey his greetings and best 
wishes. 

In a way, I suppose this should be a sort 
of farewell speech of mine. Our colony is a 
success; the population is stable; those now 
there are deeply set in the soils of the Re- 
public; their children are of the warp and 
woof of the population; and now we have 
dedicated our house of worship and Beth 
Haknesseth just as 2 millenia ago Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai did at Yavneh, Let us con- 
stantly remind ourselves what His Excellency 
the Generalissimo has innately sensed and 
externally manifested as we are taught in 
our ‘Bible and tradition—that “My Father's 
house has many mansions.” May it go well 
with you and should you ever wonder how 
to repay the kindnesses which most of you 
have received then know that you only can 
do so by helping out other troubled souls 
in the hour of their trial. 2 





Federal Tax Law Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 ° 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly introduced a bill (H. R. 9860) to amend 
our Federal tax laws to increase the 
amount of deduction allowed a working 
mother for the expenses of providing 
for the care of certain dependents. In 
addition, my bill would remove the harsh- 
ly restrictive earnings limitation con- 
tained in existing law which denies or 
impairs the benefit of the provision if 
a married couple has a combined income 
over $4,500 per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, present law permits a 
woman (or widower) to deduct baby- 
sitting expenses which she incurs so she 
can go out to work, provided that the 
baby is her child—or stepchild—and is 
either less than 12 years of age or is in- 
capable of caring for himself, and pro- 
vided that the expenses are not paid to 
a relative who is the dependent of the 
working mother. The present deduction 
is limited to $600 in any taxable year, 
and if the woman is married the deduc- 
tion is allowed only if she files a joint 
return with her husband and is reduced 
by the amount by which their joint in- 
come exceeds $4,500. 

My bill would more realistically in- 
crease the maximum amount of the de- 
duction from $600 to $1,200 a year, and 
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The present $4,500 limitation is, ip 
effect, discriminatory against marie 
women who have small children. 
are few, if any, places where a worktan ; 
mother can hire a full-time babysitter 
to stay. witha hex eniidiren €or 16 ha 
a day without having to pay the sitter 
at least $100 per month. It can 
be seen that, if the husband is employed 
full time along with his wife, and their 
combined income does not exceed $4,509 
per year, it would hardly pay the mother 
to spend $100 per month for a babysit. 
ter. There would be very little if any. 
thing gained by it. 

It is in the interest, Mr. Speaker, of 
dealing realistically with the problem of 
giving fair tax treatment to deserving 
mothers who are forced to go out into 
the labor market that I have introduced 
this meritorious legislation. After all, it 
would seem that the cost of a babysitter 
under these circumstances is just as ap- 
propriate as any other business expense 
incurred by the taxpayer. 
















































































Albert Gallatin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, Albert 
Gallatin has won a place in the affec- 
tions of the American people close to 
that occupied by Madison, Jefferson and 
Washington. We honor his memory, 
and his many contributions to our Na- 
tion’s liberty, when we celebrate the 
197th anniversary of his birthday on 
January 29. 

A voluntary exile from the autocracies 
of ancient Europe, he came to our shores 
to imbibe new ideas from the springs of 
liberty. He stayed to teach us many im- 
portant things about the art of turning 
our democratic aspirations into a system 
of government which can keep men 
eternally free. 

Throughout his life he fought for the 
constant betterment of institutions of 
knowledge to serve the American people. 
He was among the first to urge a system 
of universal, free, elementary education 
for our children. He was in the fore- 
front of the movement to make our col — 
leges put training in the sciences on an 
equal footing with the elements of classi- 
cal education. & 

A few of the results of Gallatin’s life- 
long dedication to these aims are evidtt 1 
today in the model system of edu: 
which he helped bring to the State ol 
Pennsylvania, and in the excellent 
tific training which he Tee 
New York University. 

Gallatin employed to look ‘or a 
yond his own horse-and-buggy 
stand America in good stead in 
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states to create stable commercial rela- 
‘tions with the rest of the world. 
~ Because he trusted foreign trade as 
the most durable guaranty of peace, Gal- 
latin implemented his theories by work- 
ing for lower tariffs and by helping to 
conclude commercial agreements with 
the leading nations of the world. 

When we celebrate this day we are 
reminded that there are still important 
ways in which we can serve America in 


the tradition of Gallatin. We can work - 


harder to improve the level of education 
at home; and We can extend ourselves 
to mend our trade relations with our 
friends and allies throughout the world. 

Recently our Government opened a 
program of commercial harassment of 
Switzerland, birthplace of Gallatin and 
source of his most important democratic 
ideals. By raising tariffs and by increas- 
ing the obstacles to the importation of 
Swiss watches, we have entered on a 
policy which is not merely notorious, 
but which has undermined the faith of 
many other nations in the willingness 
of the United States to keep faith in 
matters of reciprocal trade. If we want 
to convince the world that we are again 
returning to the open, liberal trade 
policies of Gallatin, there is today no 
better place to begin than with improv- 
ing our trade relations with Switzerland, 
his native land. 





Congress Should Reject the Gas Price 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pernicious pieces of legislation 
to damage the consuming public of this 
country is the natural gas bill, H. R. 8525. 

The big gas lobby has been active on 
behalf of this bill and has constantly 
told us how this bill wiH make more gas 
available to the consumers of this coun- 
try. This is a patent fraud, and it is 
quite contrary to fact. The gas indus- 
try, of course, presumes to talk in behalf 
of the 27 million gas-consuming families, 
& situation which is much like the fox 
speaking in behalf of the chicken coop. 


House will remember that this will 
flow from 27 million consumers to a few 
big gas and oil companies, and vote this 
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Coneress SHOULD Resecr THE Hanrts-O”’Hara 
Gas Price INcREASE Bui—THe Br. Is 
AGAINST THE PuBLIc INTEREST AND FOR THE 
BENEFIT or A Pew RIcH GIANTS IN THE OIL- 
Gas INDUSTRY 


Federal regulation of the producers’ price 
of natural gas is in the public interest. Con- 
gress should defeat the Harris-O’Hara bill 
which would remove present regulatory au- 
thority. 

“We, the mayors of more than 60 American 
municipalities, have joined together so that 
we might better carry out our responsibilities 
to the people who elected us. We oppose the 
Harris-O’Hara bill as contrary to public in- 


terest. We will send to you, upon reqyest, 


factual data to support the contentions pre- 
sented in this leafiet. 
“THe UNITED STaTEes Mayor’s Com- 
MITTEE ON NaTURAL Gas LEGISLA- 
TION.” 


THE CONGRESS AND NATURAL GAS PRICES 


- Passage of the Harris-O’Hara natural gas 
bill, now pending before Congress, will cost 
more than 27 million gas-consuming families 
$1 billion a year in increased rates. Simce 
most natural gas discoveries are made while 
looking for oil, most of this billion dollars 
will go to a comparative handful of large oil- 
gas companies. Such a tribute to the giants 
of the oil-gas industry cannot be justified. 
Congress should protect the consumers by 
keeping the producers’ price of natural gas 
subject to Federal regulation, 


THE HARRIS O'HARA BILL PREVENTS 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The effects of the Harris-O’Hara bill would 
be to remove the producers’ price for natural 
gas from effective Federal regulation. The 
bill isa gas price increase measure and leaves 
the consumer completely unprotected. 
Under present law, the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, the Federal Power Commission is 
charged with regulating the price of natural 
gas in the interest of the consumer, permit- 
ting just and reasonable prices to be 
‘charged by the producer. The Harris-O’Hara 
bill would amend the Natural Gas Act to re- 
quire the FPC to permit all reasonable mar- 
ket prices to stand, forbidding it to consider 
costs of production in determining what is 
reasonable market price. Testimony before 
Congress has made it clear that reasonable 
market price is no standard for regulation, 
but a bar to regulation. Cost is an essential 
standard against which a regulated price 
must be measured, The Harris-O’Hara bill 
by prohibiting the FPC from considering 
cost, actually prohibits regulation. Im a 
series of recent rate proceedings the Federal 
Power Commission staff has submitted evi- 
dence showing that gas production costs 
average about 10 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, while producers contend that a 20- to 
25-cent per thousand cubic feet charge 
would be a reasonable market price. This 
dime or dime and a nickel may seem small, 
but when measured against the present 
known gas reserves, it would amount to $20 
to $30 billion, Most of this. money would 
go to the few large oil-gas companies who 
own most of these reserves. 

GAS PRICES ARE OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
‘ TO ALL CONSUMERS 


‘Phe Harris-O’Hara bill is the fourth at- 
tempt in 10 years by the oil-gas industry to 
have the Congress amend present law te 
prohibit effective regulation of natural gas 
prices. This matter is of vital importance 
to the more than 27 millioh families who 
use gas to heat their water, cook their food 
and perform other necessary and useful 
household services and, in more than half 
these families, to heat their homes as well. 





2 See table following. 
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These families, representing over five- 
eighths of the entire United States popula- 
tion, have more than $12 billion invested in 
gas-burning household equipment. This 
equipment is tied by a network of steel to 
the gas producers. To remove Federal reg- 
ulations of the producers’ prices would leave 
these consumers at the mercy of the pro- 
ducers. 

Inereased gas prices would also mean in- 
creased prices for other fuels. Coal, oil and 
electricity are often priced so as to compete 
with the regulated price of natuarl gas. Un- 
regulated higher gas prices would encourage 
higher coal, oil and electricity prices. 


STATE AND LOCAL REGULATION CANNOT 
PROTECT CONSUMERS 


The gas distributing companies, which are 
subject to State and local regulation, are 
tied by pipeline companies to the producers. 
State and local regulatory bodies are re 
quired by law to permit the distributing 
companies a fair return on their costs, and 
the producers’ price plus pipeline transmis- 
sion charges are a substantial element in 
the distributors’ costs. Therefore, State and 
local regulations of distribution rates would 
be severely handicapped if the producers’ 
price were removed from Federal regulation. 
Consumers could not be protected against 
excessive rates if this essential element of 
cost is taken out from under regulations. 


COMPETITION CANNOT PROTECT CONSUMERS 


The gas-consuming family cannot shop 
around for a lower gas rate but must pay 
the rate charged in its community. The 
local gas company has a monopoly in the 
community. ‘The supporters of oil-gas in- 
dustry legislation, such as the Harris-O’Hara 
bill have suggested that gas is a luxury fuel 
and that if the comsumer wants to use it, 
he should be expected to pay a luxury price. 
It is nonsense to suggest that a fuel used 
by more than half the families in America 
is a luxury item. As a practical matter, the 
investment of the average family in gas-us- 
ing equipment is very large—$1,200 where 
the home is gas heated—and the equipment 
is not built to use another fuel. For many 
consuming families gas is the only fuel that 
can be used in their homes because of basic 
construction. 

There is no competition in the gas in- 
dustry once the investment in equipment is 
made. The home consumer must continue 
to buy gas from the distributing company; 
the distributing company must continue to 
buy gas from the pipeline, the pipeline must 
continue to buy gas from the producer. It 
is this network of steel that ties the con- 
sumer to the distributor, pipeline and pro- 
ducer that places natural gas in a category 
different from steel, oil, coal, automobiles 
and other such commodities. 


DEFEAT OF THE HARRIS-O’HARA BILL WILL ASSURE 
ADEQUATE GAS SUPPLY AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Each time the oil-gas industry tries to 
pass this legislation to remove Federal reg- 
ulatory authority it threatems gas consum- 
ers with a failure of supply unless regulation 
is lifted. This ts an old threat, first put 
forward to secure passage of a measure sim- 
ilar to the Harris-O’Hara bitt in 1947. The 
facts are that despite this 10-year-old threat, 
there has been an ever-increasing gas reserve 
over the past decade and more of each year’s 
annual production moves into the interstate 
gas market. 

The industry further claims that a Harris- 
O’Hara bill is needed to provide additional 
incentives for further exploration and de- 
velopment of gas reserves. The facts are 
that the oil-gas ind is the most pros- 
perous in the Nation and the return on in- 
vestments in exploration, development and 
production of oif end gas is accorded ex- 
tremely favorable tax treatment. The pres- 
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ent law and practice requires that FPC reg- 
ulation permit just and reasonable price 
increases where needed to encourage explora- 
tion and development. 

(Prepared by United States Mayors’ Com- 
mittee on Natural Gas Legislation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Chairman, Robert F. Wagner, 
mayor of New York City; vice chairmen, Will 
F. Nicholson, mayor of Denver; Ben West, 
mayor of Nashville; Frank P. Zeidler, mayor 
of Milwaukee; secretary, Richardson Dil- 
worth, mayor of Philadelphia.) 


CITIES PARTICIPATING ON UNITE STATES MAYORS’ 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL G/S LEGISLATION TO 
OPPOSE THE HARRIS-O’HAB4 BILL, H. R. 8525, 
AND SIMILAR PROPOSALS 


Akron, Ohio; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Brunswick, Ga.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cambridge, Mass.; Camden, N. J.; Chi- 
cago, I1l.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Columbus, Ohio; Covington, Ky.; Denver, 
Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, 
Mich.; Gadsden, Ala.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Jersey City, N. J.; Kansas City, Mo.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Medford, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; New- 
ark, N. J.; New Bedford, Mass.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Newport, Ky.; New York, N. Y.; Pater- 
son, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Portsmouth, Va.; Providence, R. I.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Sacramento, Calif.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Sioux City, 
Towa; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Springfield, 111.; 
Stamford, Conn.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Toledo, Ohio; Utica, N. Y.; Warwick, 
R. 1.; Waterbury, Conn.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Wyandotte, Mich.; Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; Youngstown, Ohio. 


Effect of increased field prices by States? 
based on 1956 over sh sales eer eee natural gas 
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Regulation of Foreign Commerce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
held its annual convention in December 
1957. That association, which represents 
growers who produce a_ substantial 
amount of our domestic wool and mo- 
hair, 
adoption of a resolution concerning for- 
eign commerce. That being a subject 
of congressional interest at this time, I 
include that portion of the resolution in 
my remarks, as follows: 

REGULATION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


We have witnessed with increasing con- 
cern the shift of power the regulations of 
our foreign commerce from the hands of 
Congress to the executive branch wherein 
the Department of State is the dominating 
influence in the field of foreign affairs. 

This shift in power is in direct conflict 
with the Constitution which fixes the regu- 
lation of foreign trade as a clear responsi- 
bility of Congress and is therefore destructive 
of the American system under which the 
responsiveness of the elected representatives 
of the people to the voters is a basic prin- 
ciple. 

The evils of executive domination in this 
field have become manifest in the overriding 
priority given to foreign. interests in the 
predominant rejection by the executive of 
recommendations issued by the Tariff Com- 
mission, an arm of Congress, in support of 
domestic producers, thus downgrading our 
own claims and raising above them hoped- 
for diplomatic advantages. 

When Congress loses the authority of its 
voice in matters so vital as the progress and 
welfare of basic agricultural and industrial 
operations it necessarily becomes a matter 
of the highest concern to see that the shift 
of power be reversed. — 

We call attention not only to the produc- 
tion of wool in Texas, the volume of which 
has been shrinking relentlessly while im- 
ports of wools and- manufactures of wool 
produced more cheaply abroad have risen 
and displaced more and more of our prod- 
ucts, but also to the production of oil which 
has been and. continues to be similarly 
menaced. We call attention to the growing 
chemical industry of the State, to the great 
cattle industry, and the fruit and vegetable 
crops of the Rio Grande Valley, all of which 
are confronted in greater or lesser degree 
by the constant threat or actuality of low- 
priced imports. Bear in mind that all of 





our ranch products—wool, mohair, lamb, ~ 


beef, hides, oil—need, and have, tariff pro- 
tection. But unless we restore tariff matters 
to the direct and exclusive control of Con- 
gress, we are going to lose that protection. 

The restoration of the untrammeled- au- 
thority of Congress over the regulation of 
foreign commerce requires: 

1. Defeat of the legislation that proposes 
United States membership in the OTC (Or- 
ganization for ‘Trade Cooperation). Ap- 
proval of such, membership would produce 
the result of confirming the transfer of 
power over the regulation of foreign com- 
merce from the Congress to the State 

terna 


included in their business the 


January 28 : 


Wherefore, we call upon the Members of 

Congress from the State of Texas to yote 

the OTC bill and to support legisia. 

tion that provides for the submission of 

Tariff Commission recommendations to the 

Congress for disposition instead of to the 
President, 





Military Testimony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by Arthur Krock, appearing in the 
New York Times of today entitled, “A 
Military Voice of Reason and Experi- 
ence”: 

A MiiTary Vorce oF REASON AND EXPERIENCE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINGTON, January 27-—On. the point 
raised before the Johnson Preparedness Sub- 
committee by Gen. Nathan F. Twining—that 
Congress should not seek to require a mili- 
tary officer to characterize as adequate or 
inadequate for national security a budget 
figure for his service branch that has been 
fixed by the Commander in Chief in the 
White House—Gen. Thomas D. White made 
some very sound comments to the same 
Senate group. 

The Air Force Chief of Staff was asked by 
Senator JonHnson whether he thought, if 
Congress added all or part of the $2.3 billion 
that represents the difference between the 
Air Force appropriation sought and the sum 
fixed by the President in the fiscal 1958 
budget, General White would be permitted 
to use it. The Senator's reference was 
2 previous occasions when President Truman — 
impounded $400 million and President Eisen- 
hower $900 million of contracting authority 
that Congress added to the Air Force budge 
as submitted by the President. 

In his reply General White prefaced the 
statement that, as a military subordinate to 
the civilian power, he could not know the 
answer to this question, with a sympathetic 
discourse on problems which confront the 
final Executive budget authority that also 
bore on the point raised by General Twining. 

“If I took the sum total of the requests of 
each of the major commanders of the Air 
Force as to what he thought he needed,” 
said General White, “and added it together 
without any judgment factor at all, it would 
be a sum out of this world, I can assure 
you. >. s" 

THE GATHERING GRAY 

“I am not getting into that at all,” inter- 
posed Chairman Jonsnon, but General White 
went on to make clear why he considered the — 


first part of his reply an essential preface 9 


his answer to Senator JoHNSON’s ee 
“Because each of those fellows (the Air 
major commanders) ,” he continued, “has 
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feel I don’t have as purely a military adviser. 
go he sees it a little lighter gray than I do.” 

And he proceeded as follows up the chain 
of. joint responsibility for the ndtional de- 
fense and the national economy: 

“It goes to the Secretary of Defense and he 
sees it a little lighter still, because he has to 
think about the Army, the Navy, the budget 
overall, the national economy, and it goes on 
higher, and then you have so many other 
So that while I think these things 
{for which he asked the additional funds] 
are necessary, I still the hazards 
that they [the added funds] may not reach 
me, even if the money is appropriated. Be- 
cause other people along the line have other 
responsibilities, other things to think about, 
perhaps different weighting of the situation 
than I do.” . 

UNUSUAL IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Secretary of Defense, called on to de- 
cide what minimum for the three armed 
services, and what of its allocations among 
them, is adequate for an indispensable 
structure of defense, and the President, who 
must relate the Secretary’s total to the budg- 
et he is to submit for the Pederal Govern- 
ment as a whole, could not have asked that 
their problem be stated more clearly and 
understandingly. And General White’s com- 
ment was unusual not only in his recogni- 
tion that his requirement to strike'a balance 
among the claims of his subordinate is pre- 
cisely the same as that of those above him 
who must do this on a much larger scale. 
The statement was unusual also in com- 
ing from a military commander in this air- 
and-outer-space period of increasing Soviet 
Russian combat power, and particularly from 
the commander of the aviation arm of our 
defense. 

The heart of the matter is that “adequate” 
fs and must be a relative term, on the defi- 
nition of which the budget claimants in- 
evitably and honestly will differ. All can’t 
be right, And if the President and Congress 
proceed on the basis that they were “it 
would be a sum out of this world.” So the 
President and /or Congress are obliged by the 
American constitutional system to exercise 
this judgment—appalling as it now is in the 
area of military security. It cannot re- 
sponsibly or adequately be answered by a 
military witness before a committee. And 
even when the President and/or Congress 
have rendered this judgment, it must pass 
the ultimate test of subsequent events. 





The Nonrenewables 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the four 
articles by Mr. Richard Rutter of the 
New York Times on America’s declining 
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Mr. Speaker, in the West we have by 
and large been aware of the need to fully 
develop our resource heritage. In par- 
ticular, we have realized the importance 
of. water both for dower and for irriga- 
tion. This is one reason why I have 
battled hard for a sound project such 
as Hells Canyon, and it is one reason 
why I will continue to work diligently 
for a sound resource program. : 

.Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times entitled “The Nonrenewables’’: 

THE NONRENEWABLES 


It is a rather astonishing thought that the 
United States can be a have-not nation, but 
in one sense we are just that. We have not 
enough mineral resources within our borders 
to satisfy present needs, not to mention the 
tremendous rise in demand expected over the 
next few years. One obvious conclusion from 
this simple fact is that our country will be 
increasingly dependent on importation of raw 
materials from abroad in the predictable fu- 
ture. Another is that curtailment of waste 
and emphasis on conservation of resources is 
essential to the continued welfare and even 
security of this Nation. 

‘If there is anybody left alive who still be- 
lieves ours is a self-sufficient country, his 
illusions would be dispelled by reading the 
series of four articles on nonrenewable natu- 
ral resources that concludes in the Times this 
morning. It may surprise many Americans 
to learn that we are totally self-sufficient in 
only two important metals, magnesium and 
molybdenum. It may be even more surpris- 
ing to learn that within a few years American 
dependence on foreign sources for 26 vital 
minerals will range from 25 to 100 percent. 
Even now we are importing some 23 percent 
of our iron ore, 90 percent of our manganese, 
a third of our copper, lead and zinc, nearly 
all of our tin, and so forth. Chrome, bauxite, 
even petroleum, are major imports and will 
become more so. In almost all these cases 
the products have to be shipped long dis- 
tances across water. To’the extent that the 
Russians have to import strategic minerals, 
they are almost independent of seaborne com- 
merce. 

The waste in this country, especially of 
materials we have in abundance, such as coal 
and natural gas, is fantastic. If the series 
had included renewable natural resources 
such as timber, the story of wasteful exploita- 
tion would have been even worse; but at least 
in the case of renewables they can be restored 
if there is a determination to do so. Once 
metals and minerals are consumed they are 
for the most part gone forever. Although we 
are the greatest industrial power in the 
world, it is necessary to remember that our 
power is not unshakable. 

We ought to be busy developing every pos- 
sible avenue for the production of energy for 
civilian use, including atomic energy, which 
at the moment is more expensive for us than 
energy from other sources but may not always 
be. As the last article in the series points out 
today, we are far behind both our friends and 


our potential enemies in this respect. 


Congress’ Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


i OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of -Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include an edito- 
rial from the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Journal, dated January 25, 1958, entitled 
“Congress’ Responsibility.” 

This is a very well written editorial 
and I recommend it to the Members of 
the House for reading and study. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


We fear that the Department of Defense 
has made an unnecessary and costly error in 
peremptorily rejecting the request of Rep- 
resentative OvERTON Brooks (Democrat of 
Louisiana) to suspend the involuntary re- 
lease of Air Force and Navy Reserve officers 
until his subcommittee has had an opportu- 
nity to study the situation. Mr. Brooxs’ re- 
quest was supported by Representative Cari 
Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. He 
also was told that the Department of De- 
fense would not look with favor on giving 
“so much as a temporary delay” to the in- 
voluntary release of these Reserve officers. 

The Department had nothing to lose and a 
great deal to gain by complying with the re- 
quest of the committee members. It is true, 
as the Defense Department contended, that 
many difficult factors would have been in- 
volved in holding up the reduction-in-force 
action. But the committee was prepared to 
(and actually did) begin hearings on the 
subject at once. Surely, the Department 
could have found some way to delay further 
its reductions in force until the committee 
was satisfied as to their necessity. 

As it is, the Members of Congress who are 
charged with military legislation feel that 
they have been treated in a high-handed 
manner. The testimony of Assistant Secre- 
tary William H. Francis, Jr., in his appear- 
ance before them, did little to dispel this 
impression. 

The first committee reaction has been to 
pose the question, “Why should we increase 
pay as a means of retaining service person- 
nel at the same time we are discharging 
those who want to remain?” Here, too, the ' 
Department has been remiss in not making 
it clear that the reduction-in-force pro- 
gram intensifies the difficulty of retaining 
good men. The reduction-in-force pro- 
gram, imposed on the services by the econ- 
omy regime, is forcing out many highly 
qualified officers. Those remaining are 
bound to feel less secure—“this could hap- 
pen to me.” Therefore, without sound per- 
sonnel management, such as that offered by 
the Cordiner plan, these men could more 
easily be wooed away by better offers from 
industry. The Department would do well 
in its presentation to Congress to stress the 
importance of the pay bill in retaining men 
of the highest caliber and eventually rais- 
ing the overall quality of service personnel. 

The Constitution imposes upon Congress 
the responsibility “to provide for the com- 
mon defense.” Officials of the Defense De- 
partment must recognize this responsibility 
and work closely with the Members of Con- 
gress, 





Ursuline Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday, January 26, 1958, was Ursuline 
Day throughout Illinois. It was so pro- 
claimed by Gov. William G. Stratton, of 
Illinois, in recognition of a century of 
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service by this order of Catholic nuns in 
Springfield, Til. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include the Governor's 
proclamation and the proclamation of 
Nelson O. Howarth, mayor of the city 


of Springfield. 

The proclamations follow: 

Whereas the Convent of St. Joseph of the 
Ursuline order of nuns was established in 
Springfield 100 years ago for the purpose of 
bringing Christian education and culture 
into this community; and 

Whereas the quality of their teaching was 
recognized by people of all religious demoni- 
nations who were seeking the best in educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Ursuline nuns have con- 
tinually improved, expanded, and made new 
additions to their educational facilities, and 
today Springfield Junior College stands as 
one of the finest coeducational institutions 
of higher learning in this State: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, William G. Stratton, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim January 
26, 1958, as Ursuline Day throughout Illinois, 
and officially invite the attention of our citi- 
zens to the many worthwhile educational 
and cultural contributions of one of the first 
religious order of women to establish them- 
selves within the borders of this State. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the capitol, in the city of Spring- 
field, this 23d day of December 1957. 

WILL1aM G. StratTron, Governor. 





Whereas on August 21, 1857, Mother Mary 
Joseph Woulfe, accompanied by Mother De- 
Sales and Sisters Agatha, Veronica, and 
Martha, arrived in Springfield, Ill., to estab- 
lish the Convent of St. Joseph of the Ursu- 
line order of nuns for the purpose of bring- 
ing Christian education and culture into the 
community; and 

Whereas within 17 days after their arrival 
these nuns opened their first school, and in 
1867 they built and opened a new academy 
and monastery. The quality of their teach- 
ing was recognized over a wide area, and 
people of all religious denominations, who 
were seeking the best in education, enrolled 
in large numbers; and 

Whereas in keeping with their efforts to 
improve the educational opportunities for 
the people of their community, the Ursuline 
nuns continually improved, expanded, and 
made new additions to their educational fa- 
cilities. Today, the Springfield Junior Col- 
lege stands as one of the finest coeducational 
institutions of higher learning in this State 
and serves as a fitting tribute to the tireless 
and selfless efforts of the Ursuline nuns; and 

Whereas throughout the years, the Ursu- 
line nuns of Springfield have maintained 
and upheld the high standards of education, 
the ideals of true religious life, and the pro- 
gressive foresight which is the inheritance 
bequeathed to them by Reverend Mother 
Mary Joseph Woulfe and her courageous 
group of cofoundresses; 

Whereas on January 26, 1958, the Spring- 
field Junior College has set aside said date as 
a date to honor the work of the Ursuline 
Order of Springfield: Now, therefore, 

I, Nelson O. Howarth, mayor of the city of 
Springfield, Ill., do hereby proclaim January 
26, 1958, as -Ursuline Day in the city of 
Springfield; and on behalf of the people of 
the city of Springfield, I commend the Ursu- 
line Order of Nuns for the high morale, 
respect, and common good that they have 
brought to the Springfield community in 
their more than 100 years of Chris- 
tian education and culture to this com- 
munity. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the official seal of the 
city of Springfield to be affixed this 6th day 
of January 1958. 

Nzson O. HowarTH, Mayor. 


What Is Effective Citizenship? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to request permission to have 
printed in the ConcressronaL REcORD an 
essay by Miss Connie Maxon, of Edna, 
Kans., entitled “What Is Effective Citi- 
zenship?” Miss Maxon’s essay won first 
place in a contest conducted by the 
Third District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and has placed first in the state- 
wide competition. The essay was 
printed in the Edna (Kans.) Sun. 

I have known Miss Maxon’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Maxon, since they 
were high-school students at Edna, and 
have watched with much personal inter- 
est the progress made by this excellent 
family. It is with a great deal of pride 
that I present the Kansas winning essay 
on “What Is Effective Citizenship?’’; 

Wauat Is EFFEcTiIve CITIzENSHIP? 


Some 200 years ago, our forefathers carved 
a way for us for effective citizenship. The 
faces of four of these great men now stand 
magnificently carved in the granite of Mt. 
Rushmore in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Many have never seen this master- 
piece, but the influence of these great men 
is felt by those who desire to be good citizens 
today. 

We may carve our own picture of effective 
citizenship today by using the tools of our 
heritage. Many people of other countries 
look on us enviously as we use our tools of 
freedom. ‘These tools are rare among the 
people of the world, but they are ours to use 
lavishly in the United States. 

To carve our masterpiece of effective citi- 
zenship we must use the tool of religion. 
Religion plays an important part in the way 
people Hve. We, as citizens, should take 
advantage of the opportunity to worship 
freely. Contact with God may help us to 
work together effectively for better living. 
Religion is important in life because it has 
an influence on behavior. Because the 
church stresses the nobler things of life, it 
will help us to be finer citizens in the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

As good citizens, we must learn to respect 
the beliefs of others as well as to stand up 
for our own beliefs. 

When there is need for truth, the tool of 
speech must be used carefully. We must 
speak Out with the best that is in us now 
at a time when communism is so threaten- 
ing. A good citizen will be loyal to his 
government. ' 

Cooperation is essential In good citizen- 
ship. In leading the fundamentals of this, 
‘we must think for ourselves, respect the 
opinion of others, be tolerant of the ideals 
of others, and assume responsibilities. 

The voting tool should be used at every 
possible opportunity in order to make our- 
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that affect our Nation, the picture we carye | 
will be meaningless. However, if we are hon, 
estly interested in our civic life, if we ‘cd 
well informed, and if we stand up for the 
high ideals and principles of our Govern. 
ment, the imprint we make will be effective; 
and our picture will be one that all will look 
upon and say, “That ts effective citizenship.” 





Brooklyn Waves New County Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, You Never Leave Brooklyn is a book 
that was written by our colleague, Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, Of New York, 
It is true. No matter where one travels, 
one meets someone who was born in 
Brooklyn or who had other ties to this 
borough. One of the five boroughs 
which comprise New York City, Brook. 
lyn is one of the world’s premier cities, 
In‘size, it ranks third among the com- 
munities of the United States; in the 
number of its industrial concerns, it 
ranks third, and it is fifth in the total 
value of its manufactured products. 
Brooklyn has its own official historian, 
the Honorable James A. Kelly, who is 
also the deputy county clerk. We are 
very proud of Jamie Kelly and we are 
indebted to him for Brooklyn’s- own 
county flag. Concerning this flag, I am 
Pleased to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article which appears in the New 
York Times of January 28, 1958: 
BROOKLYN Waves New County FLac—Ban- 

NER, UNFURLED FoR First Time, IcNorts 

EXISTENCE OF THE Crry or New York 

(By David Anderson) 

Brooklyn put its own flag on public dis- 
Play yesterday for the first time, making up 
for a deficiency dating to 1683. : 

The action also brought the famous bor- 
ough into the avantgarde of United States 
counties. Very few counties have flags, ac 
cording to James A. Kelly, deputy county 
clerk and historian of Kings County. 

Into Brooklyn's flag he has, with 
skill, packed references to the Dutch and the 
English, to the Colonies, to the independent 
city and to the county and State of the pres- 
ent day. Naturally, there is no indication 
of the existence of the city of New York, of 
which Brooklyn became a part in 1898. ° 

Only one sample of the flag is in existence. 
It was hand-embroidered on both sides at% 
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plue and orange colors are commemorative 
of the Netherlands’ royal house. 

“The heart of our flag is, in fact, the seal 
of Kings County, the State Supreme Court 
(Second District) and the County Court,” 
explained Mr. Kelly. “That seal was adopted 
in 1949. The old one, in use for more than 
100 yeass, Just said “Kings County,” without 
showing where it was or that the county 
goes back to 1683. 





We Need More Scientists and Engineers 
in Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much interest nowadays in how our 
schools can find more scientists and 
engineers. Mr. William D. Nelson, 
mathemati¢s instructor at The Dalles 
High School, The Dalles, Oreg., has 
started a new experimental course to 
give the better mathematics students an 
opportunity to see how algebra, geome- 
try, and trigonometry-can be applied to 
modern advancements in science and 
engineering. 

In the hope that Mr. Nelson’s program 
will be an inspiration to other high 
school instructors, I ask that the follow- 
ing article from The Dalles Chronicle of 
January 21, 1958, be printed in the 
REcorD: 

New EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN ADVANCED 

MatTH BEGINS 

A Dalles high school mathematics instruc- 
tor, William D. Nelson, who has become dis- 
satisfied with his own and other methods of 
teaching advanced math yesterday started. a 
hew type of course for 23 senior students. 

The experimental course, designed for stu- 
dents capable of going into higher mathe- 
matics and wanting to be better prepared 
for college, is being taught without a spe- 
cific textbook. Nelson is using sections from 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry text- 
books, molding those sections into a com- 
posite course in what he calls elementary 
analysis. 

Purpose of the course, he said yesterday 
at the start of the second semester at the 
high school, is to give the better mathe- 
matics students a chance to see how algebra, 
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York and other areas of the country to get 
their ideas on what is needed by a college 
student. 

The students in his new course have all 
had algebra, geometry, and trigonometry but 
now they will go deeper into those subjects 
to analyze just how those math theories can 
be applied to concrete problems such as Ccal- 
culating the path of an object traveling 
through space. 

“We live in a world of width, depth, and 
length and our own world is a sphere, thus 
we should give capable students an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to work mathematical 
problems related to those dimensions,” Nel- 
son said. 

Nelson said students at the high school 
here now have a good foundation of mathe- 
matics available to them, starting with alge- 
bra in ninth grade, but the course he is ini- 
tiating provides more of a challenge to top 
students. 

Most of the 23 students enrolled in the 
course desire to go into either science or 
engineering. Some of them, however, expect 
to go into nursing and other professions. 

The math instructor, who is acutely aware 
of current and future needs for more quali- 
fied men in science, particularly in engineer- 
ing, is still not completely satisfied with his 
present program. He visualizes additional 
studies such as calculus. and possibly a 
course in logic or the philosophy of mathe- 
matics. 





Federal Reserve Retreat on Tight Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an article and table which demonstrate 
the shortsightedness of recent Federal 
Reserve policies. The article, written by 
Leslie Gould, appeared in the New York 
Journal American of January 24, 1958. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE RETREAT ON TIGHT MONEY 
BrEcoMEs A Rout 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The Federal Reserve Board’s retreat from 
its tight money policy is now a rout. 

The new discount rate—the charge to 
banks borrowing from the Federal—is now 
2% percent. 

This is the second reduction in two 
months and if business fails to respond a 
further cut to 244 percent can be looked for. 
This would return the rates to where they 
were in 1955. They could go down to 2 per- 
cent. 

Before this is done, the Federal Reserve 
will reduce the reserve requirements, under 
which the commercial banks of the Nation 
must leave a big percentage of their demand 
deposits with the central banking system. 
This is 20 percent for the New York and 
Chicago banks, 18 percent in the other large 
cities, and 12 percent for the country banks. 

There had been some expectations that 
this might come ahead of a second cut in 
the discount rate, but the pressing need is 
to prepare the money market for the heavy 
United States Treasury borrowing coming 
next month, 
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Discount rates for 28 years 


Here’s the way the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate has moved for the last 28 years: 


Rate 
Effective date: (percent) 
PUR Fi SORO n o ice cciecctindesocece a 
SR PE be etiacaCewegnctadiincnwue 314 
BT ilsigistnstndinanimemenncsindtile cain ain mae 3 
SI Biis hintilciitininbublnvitiinncmine 2% 
aie i tec esate Bia 2 
pO ke a ae ee 1% 
ee Si hd ccmcwicntidaknd 214 
a ide i ei es 314 
ee i A ici cine tn eli co iets chistes tide 3 
I CIE ciacnitihe chia einen cigidet heim toes annirciap 21% 
OE SRS) ee 314 
NT seats heidi tales bata capa aneiesth aethignsan agen ao eceuidion 3 
Eh casita accaes de hepcent eestinfaibiimih ercheapenth 24 
a aie at ene ietietrn cereale emepen ened 2 
nich tindive as tetoenstiee sianeneg an tnayen 1% 
a ceil sr errr spensehedigh rion 0 cngpnp tae 1 
a ahd cnc chiepha iene Sew ehdgeoen 214 
ee Se Seman nan ancwweewnwaaiee 1 
NN NS I sn ces righ wpe then ob ent conics 1% 
a stn ech ewe ep eenereien einen one 1% 
I I ito ono tole: Sngen at arene ghictemiages cuties oan 1% 
ies ck deeb tala ep een xin cheated roeienen 2 
tke ccictimne ne sawiginnd dase 1% 
ah de nah epeard aie rataiecd te tnlentacos enacestpoun om 1% 
FI rise rien ctgtccanpmanicatn tenon 1% 
PEI iste tied antes 5% sak ty Sndtin niched toate 2 
Ue | aed ieee icin Sh nents en cidade 21%4 
PEGs Maite eiibds oie nednencan en 2% 
Fe ae SEI Nn a = 2% 
ey ath iat lla cay ci db pa itegicisibt ceca aoenen dndscncnel 3 
RI, Ditties tecidicccoceco 344 
SG BD iittbicimencwincucococune 3 
ES, I GuAptiiw ate cubancdccmnes 2% 


FORCES RATES DOWN NOW 


By reducing the. discount rate now, the 
Federal Reserve is forcing down money rates 
immediately. A cut in reserve requirements 
would have a more delayed action. 

The one sets the level for interest rates. 
The other increases the amount of available 
credit. 

A cut in the reserve requirements is com- 
ing as sure as night follows day. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has been as unrealistic on re- 
serve requirements as it has been on its 
tight money policy. Maybe the word is 
“stubborn” rather than “unrealistic.” 

The big blunder was made last August, 
when the Federal increased the bank dis- 
count rate from 3 to 3% percent. That was 
a big jump—the largest single advance since 
October 1942, when the rate was hiked from 
1 percent to 244 percent. 

In the Spring of last year, when the rate 
was 3 percent, the Federal Reserve did a little 
private pulse feeling among banks, invest- 
ment bankers and others. 

The banks naturally were in favor of con- 
tinuing the tight money policy. Interest 
rates are their bread and butter. 


WARNED BY BANKERS 


Others, though, told the Federal, while the 
policy to that date could be justified, it had 
better prepare for the time when it would 
have to reverse itself. It was pointed out 
that business was giving signs of topping 
out. The stock market, though, was run- 
ning strong. . 

The Federal Reserve, which is supposed to 
have the best current figures‘on business and 
market conditions of any outfit, in August 
made that surprise increase from 3 to 314. 
percent. Business then was definitely off 
and there were serious doubts about a Fall 
pickup. The stock market was going down. 

The Federal was a little cute. It waited 
until some of the commercial banks in- 
creased the prime rate for business loans 
from 4 to 4%4 percent. Then it raised the 
discount rate. The idea was to create the 
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impression the Federal Reserve was follow- 
ing instead of leading the money market 
higher. 

The bank. rate increase was made in Au- 
gust, but around the end of June there was 
a leak that the bank rate and prime rates 
also were going up. This happened 6 weeks 
later. 

If the Federal Reserve’s figures on busi- 
ness were any good—and they are—the 
Board should have realized that the prob- 
lem of a runaway business boom was solving 
itself without any further help from that 
Government agency. 

MISREAD THE SIGNS 


Someone evidently read the signs wrong, 
although the Federal Reserve did feature 
recently on the front page of its Monthly 
Bulletin a reproduction of the crystal ball 
surrounded by the signs of the zodiac that 
adorns the chandelier in its main foyer. 

The Federal Reserve launched its tight- 
money poliey in 1955, when it raised the 
discount rate from 1% to 2 percent, and 
followed with 4 increases In a year. The 
aim was to curb inflation. The trouble was 
that the Federal Reserve was treating the 
inflation as one similar to that of the late 
1920’s—a credit inflation, with money being 
siphoned into the.stock market. 

The inflation is a very real one, only up 
to now it has been a wage-price inflation, 
due to wages rising faster than productivity. 
This is still true, but now there is an added 
element—money inflation, with a return to 
deficit financing by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
sual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the séssions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CovE or Laws OF THE UnirTep SraTEs 


Tirte 44, Secrion 181. ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNcrrssIonaL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) - 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Rrecorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shali be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than. 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


published in the Rzecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
publication 


Pp. m., to insure the following 
morning. 
5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 


bers without charge. 
6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 





printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concressiona, 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered. by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than - 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 


paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 


matter not germane to the proceedings, the - 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGrEssIonaL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 

accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 





such leave is requested; but this rule shail — 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Hum- 
phrey, Scott, Symington, Talmadge, Aiken, 
Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, 
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Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Johnson 
of Texas, Pastore, Bridges, Saltonstall, 
Young, Knowland, Thye, Mundt, Mrs. Smith 
of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Potter, 
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Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
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Dakota, Bush, and Barrett. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
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Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd (chairman), Kerr, Frear, Long, 
Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, Gore, Martin 
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Committee on Foreign Relations 
* Messrs. Green (chairman), Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, 
Long, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
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Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, Thurmond, 
Lausche, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Martin of Iowa, Curtis, Revercomb, 
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Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief’ Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fijth judicial circuit: Mr- Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
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Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas, 
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Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
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